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PREFACE BY THE GENERAL HDITOR. 


Dr. Mouu’s Commentary on the PsALTER appeared, in two separate parts, in 1869 
and 1870. It was concluded during the stirring events of the Franco-German war. It is 
regarded as one of the best parts in LanGr’s Biblework, especially in the Doctrinal and 
Ethical sections. Dr. Mouu was formerly Professor of Theology in Halle, and is now General . 
Superintendent of the Evangelical Church in the Province of Prussia. We insert the 
author’s Preface to Part II., dated November, 1870: 


“THE mighty convulsions of the present war, while they have cast down a glittering 
throne from its proud elevation, have buried, too, much unobtrusive and quiet happiness, and 
have opened wounds that must long keep bleeding. Yet, from out of desolation and tears, 
does the goodness of the Eternal evoke renewed safety and a joyful future for a people 
tried and purified in the fire of affliction. Nor can we fail to discern in the events of those 
days a visitation of God. Many an ear, which has long been accustomed to other sounds, 
has heard the footsteps of the Almighty as He marches through the world in judgment, 
and has been inclined to listen to the word of the only true and living God. And many 
a hand, too, will be stretched out, with special eagerness, for the Book of Psalms, full as it 
is of those poems, of which such a poet as Byron said, that they are as lofty as heaven and 
deeper than the ocean. From such fulness as this has the Church ever drawn, and it affords 
instruction as well as delight, to trace through the course of the ages its inexhaustible 
adaptation to the needs of the people of God, to the varying tastes of different periods, and 
to the progress of the science of interpretation. May its own teachings and the accompany- 
ing remarks and suggestions realize the aim of the Bibelwerk, and afford spiritual aid to the 
brethren in the ministry. 

In the department of Practical Exposition we have now further to note: Der Psalter, 
erklért von L. Harms, weil. Pastor in Hermannsburg, 1869 (The Psalter explained by 
L. Harms, late Pastor in Hermansburg, 1869). Caspart, Des Gottesfiirchtigen Freud und 
Leid, Wochenpredigten iber den Psalter (The Joy and Sorrow of those who fear God; 
Weekly Sermons on the Psalter), with a preface by Dexirzscu, 1870. W.Srern, Liunfzehn 
Messianische Psalmen, fiir Verstindniss, Belehrung und Erbawung der Freunde des gottlichen 
Wortes erklirt, 1870 (Fifteen Messianic Psalms, explained for the enlightenment, instruction, 
and edification of the friends of the Divine Word). 

In the department of Textual Criticism we have to mention that the Monumenta Sacra 
Inedita, published by Const. TIscHENDORF, contain in Vol. IV. of the Nova Collectio, 1869, 
the Psalterium Turicense, important for the criticism of the Text of the Septuagint. It was 
written upon purple parchment, in silver and gold, about the 7th century. It consists of 223 
leaves, and comprises 118 Psalms, together with 9 Biblical Hymns and 1 Church Hymn, 
Its readings show more agreement with the Cod. Alex. than with the Cod. Vat., and often con- 
firm those of the Aldine and Complutensian texts. The relation which it exhibits to one 
of the correctors of the Cod. Sinait. is worthy of special attention. The insertion, in elegant 
red letters, of the first word of each verse in Latin from the Vulgate of JERomz, by the side 


of the Greek Text, goes to show that it was executed in the West.” 
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I had a strong desire to prepare the Commentary on the Psalter myself, but could not 
command time. To avoid delay, I divided the work among several scholars, as follows: 

The Introduction was prepared by the Rey. JAmrEs B, HAMMOND, with additional Notes 
by the Rey. Cuarues A. Briaas. 

Psalms I-XLI., and LI.-LXXIL, by the Rey. Cuarues A. Bricas, Pastor at Roselle, 
New Jersey. 

Psalms XLII.-L., by the Rev. Jonnw Forsytu, D.D., Chaplain and Professor of Ethics 
in the National Military Academy at West Point, New York. Dr. F. had assumed the 
entire second Book, but could not finish his task in time, on account of his removal to 
West Point. 

Psalms LXXIII.-CL., by the Rev. J. FRED. McCurpy, of Princeton, New J ersey. In 
this last part, Dr. GREEN, Professor of Hebrew and O. T. Exegesis in the Princeton Theolo- 
gical Seminary, has taken special interest, and aided his friend, Mr. M°Courpy, with lin- 
guistical and exegetical helps from his own library and other sources. ¥ 

The contributors were instructed carefully to consult the well-known German Commen- 
taries of Hupfeld, Ewald, Delitzsch, Hengstenberg, as well as the English and American 
works of Perowne, Wordsworth, Alexander, Barnes, and others. The Homiletical depart- 
ment has been condensed to make room for extracts from English sources, including 
Spurgeon’s Treasury of David, as far as published. 

As to the text, I have given the reader the benefit of two translations. The Authorized 
Version has been retained as the basis of the Commentary, but arranged according to the 
laws of Hebrew parallelism and the stanza divisions of Mou. 

The New Version of the Psalms, with brief philological notes, which follows the Com- 
mentary of Mout, is the work of the veteran Hebrew scholar, Dr. Con Ant, of Brooklyn. It 
is substantially the same with that originally prepared by the author for the “American Bible 
Union,” but differs from it by numerous corrections in the renderings, suggested by further — 
comparison of the Hebrew text, and certain changes in form, and additional matter, to adapt . 
it to the present work; namely, the use of the termination th for the 3d pers. sing. of the © 
verb, and of a small initial letter in lines continuing a sentence; and the addition of critical 
and philological notes, at the end of each Psalm, on points of more special interest and 
difficulty. 

A revision of the English Scriptures intended for public and devotional use should, in 
my opinion, retain the idiom of our Authorized Version, and depart from its grammar and 
vocabulary as rarely and as little as is consistent with the true meaning of the original and 
the present state of the English language. But the merits of a version which forms part of a 
critical commentary, must be measured by the degree of its fidelity to the original Hebrew, 
and not to King James’ or any other translation. Judged by this standard, Dr. Conant’s 
version and notes will be found a very valuable addition to this commentary. 

By these numerous additions the volume on the Psalms exceeds both Parts of the German 
original by 264 pages, and is much larger than any other yolume of the English edition of 
Lange. Nevertheless, the price is the same. 

The Psalter is the firsts Hymn-Book of the Church, and will outlive all other hymn- 
books. Its treasury of pious experience and spiritual comfort will never be exhausted. And 
as it will continue to be used in public worship, and for private devotion everywhere, so 
commentary will follow commentary to the end of time. May this volume contribute its 
share towards a fuller understanding and application of the Psalms, 


Pure Scuarr. 


40 Biste Hovusr, New York, Sept. 23, 1872. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


21. CANONICAL POSITION AND TITLE, 


The Psalter stands at the beginning of the third division of the Hebrew Scriptures (the 
Kethubim* or Hagiographa) in most of the Hebrew MSS. of the German class, followed by 
our printed editions. Philo ii. 475 and Luke xxiv. 44 seem to favor this position. 
The Spanish class of MSS., however, like the Masora, place the Chronicles at the head 
of this division (which in the prologue of Sirach is co-ordinate with the Law and the Pro- 
phets under the name Tév d/Awv rarpior B:Bdiwv) ;+ whilst the Talmud informs us that even 
the little book of Ruth had the first place.t Still another Jewish canon mentioned by Je- 
rome in his Prologus Galeatus begins with the book of Job, and places the Psalter second in 
this series of sacred writings. This arrangement was made with reference mainly to the 
subject matter, and is the one which was adopted by the Alexandrian version, and followed 
by the Vulgate, the German and English Bibles, Comp. Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel iii. 102 sq.2 ’ 

The Position of the Psalter among the Hagiographa is in accordance with its nature, not so 


‘much on account of the lateness of its completion, as rather its thorough-going joy and peculiar 


lyrical character which springing from the soil of revelation, in the sacred history of Israel; 
nourished by the revealed word of Jehovah in closest connection with the public worship of 
the covenant people, discloses the throbbing heart of the Israelites’ life of faith, and speaks 
the language of revelation as subjectively appropriated by the inmost feelings. The position 
of the Psalter among the Hagiographa does not at all indicate that it was esteemed inferior 
to the “ Prophets,”—the second great division of the Hebrew canon (embracing the prophetic 
books and those historical books following the Thorah), The view of some theologians, that 
there were different degrees of inspiration among the sacred writings, at least in the form 
which ascribed the origin of the Hagiographa simply to the Holy Spirit, whilst the remaining 
canonical books were ascribed to the Prophetic Spirit (Carpzov, Jntroduct. i. 25), was an 
unhistorical theory of a few Rabbis (Havernick, Eindeitung i. 66 ff). For the Holy Spirit 
was frequently and expressly represented as inspiring the Prophets; the term “Holy” Spirit 
was explained by the term “Prophetic” Spirit; and the appellation “Prophets” was fre- 
quently given to the Hagiographa and by Josephus (Contr. Ap. i. 8) even to the historical 
books, Moreover, not only were the legal prescriptions ordained for the Prophets extended 
to the Hagiographa, but all the writers of the Psalms were expressly numbered among the 


' Prophets (Herzfeld iii. 17) for the reason that the Bible designates them as Prophets and 








* [D°53s)D means properly nothing more than something written, writings. It was probably not used for any class 
of writings at the first formation of the canon, but came gradually into use as a convenient designation of those other wri- 
tings, which being of too much variety of form and character to have any characteristic title, were discriminated from the 
two fixed classes, the law and the prophets, by this general term (e.g. other writings).—C. A. B.] 

+ [This was probably that they might follow the Books of Kings, being parallel with them in subject.—C. A. B.] 

t [This was because it was regarded as a prologue to the Psalms, David being a descendant of Ruth.—©. A. B.] 

2 [The natural order is that which places the Psalms first as representing the age of David, and then the Proverbs and 
Job as representing the Chokma-literature of the age of Solomon. Cf. Perowne, Introd. p. 69, and Delitzsch Com., Edin- 
burgh, 1871, Introd. p. 4.—J. B. H.} 
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seers, 1 Chron. xxv. 1 sq.; 2 Chron. xxix. 30; xxxv. 15; 1Sam.v.10. The Targum of Jona- 
than’on the latter passage reverses the expression and styles the utterance of that which the 
prophetic Spirit inspires the “making of psalms.” According to the fourfold Ethiopic di- 
vision of the Old Testament into Octateuch, Kings, Solomon and Prophets, the Psalms were 
classed with the second division. 

From the Alexandrian version originated also the title Psalter (a2rjpcov, Old German 
Salter), a collective term for the “Book of Psalms” (Luke xx. 42; Acts i. 20), or “The 
Psalms” (Luke xxiv. 44). The latter word originally meant the music and playing of a 
string instrument; the former, the instrument itself; then by transfer the song sung to it, 
finally the collection of these songs, as Euthymius Zigabenus (Pref. in Psalm. Hd. Le Moyne, 
pp. 172) rightfully remarked, It corresponds fully to the Hebrew mizmér, which occurs, 
however, only in the title of particular Psalms, and not as a title of the collection. It does 
not appear at all in the plural form in the Bible, being simply used to indicate the recital of 
certain Psalms (vid. 2 8, 2). The contents, and especially the religious character of these 
songs, is brought out more prominently by the word tefiloth. In Ps. lxxii. 20 all the prece- 
ding Psalms are collectively designated by this word as “prayers of David,” although Ps. 
xvii. is the only one within this division in which it is found in the superscription (Septuag. mpo- 
cevy7/). Later still, it characterizes Pss. lxxxvi., x¢., cii., cxlii., as also Hannah’s Psalm of praise, 
1 Sam. xxi. 1.* The title ¢ehil/im is the usual superscription of the entire collection, in short- 
ened form tillim, tillin, tilli, sometimes with, sometimes without sefer, i.e. (Book of ) Hymns, 
which designation Philo and Jerome also employ. The Masora employed the plural sefer 
tehilloth, and also constructed from the same root the form hadléla, but only to designate Pss. 
cxili—cxix., and not the entire Psalter, as since Buxtorf has been often erroneously stated (ef. 
Delitzsch Commentar. ii. 530). [The Psalter is still the common Prayer and Hymn Book 
of the Christian Church, as it was that of the Jews.—P. S.] 

That these songs were designed to glorify God, is strikingly indicated by this superserip- 
tion. The word occurs however with this special reference only in Ps. exly. (Septuag. aiveoic), 
but its appropriation as the title of the whole book, points to the fact, that we are not dealing 
with a lyrical Anthology of the Hebrews (De Wette), but with the original hymn-book, 


especially designed for the worship of God in the congregation of Israel,t Vid. further 
23 and 5, ' 


232. AUTHORSHIP OF THE PSALMS. 


It is undoubtedly true, that the Psalms, collected in the library of the Temple, 2 Mace. 
ii. 18, by Nehemiah, were designated 74 rot Aavid, and that the Psalms are cited in the New 
Testament as the words of David. But we are not obliged on that account to assume, that 
David was the author of all the Psalms. This opinion has been defended of late by Clauss 
(Bettrdge 1831, 8. 4sq.), and among the Jews by M. Randegger (Hist. krit. Versuche 1841), 
after the Talmud (Tract. Pesachim, c.10) and a few of the Church fathers, (Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, Euthym.) 

Neither are we obliged to explain those cases, where other persons, than he, are referred to 
with Lamed in the superscriptions, by assuming that those persons were the subjects of, or the 
occasions of his writing these Psalms; nor that David was prophetically speaking in their 
stead. This is quite as ungrammatical as it isunhistorical. For the Lamed before the proper - 
name does not always indicate strictly the authorship, but properly relationship or dependence. 
We shall have occasion to make use of this remark in those cases where the contents of the 
Psalm correspond neither with the personality nor the period of the one, whose name it bears. 





* [Delitzsch: “The nature of prayer is the direct and fixed looking to God, the absorption of the Spirit in thinking of 
Him. All the Psalms sharein this nature of prayer, even the didactic and hymnic which have no prayerful address.’”— 
C. A. BJ 

+ [Rerotrna: “A more suitable title could, perhaps, hardly be found; for thanksgiving is the very life of the Psalms, 
even of those in which there breathes most the language of complaint. ‘To the glory of God’ might stand as the inscrip- 
tion of each, The narrative Psalms praise, whilst they record His mighty deeds ; the didactic Psalms declare His goodness 


‘a8 worthy of gr'teful acknowledgment; the Psalms of sorrow are turned into son: joy, i i ici 
1 of joy, in the recollection or - 
‘tion of His saving help.”—O. A, B.} a ee 
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The Psalm may be referred to him perhaps in a wider sense as being composed after his 
model or in his style; or the reference is to the musical director or the choir (e. g., Ps. xxxix.), 
to which the Psalm had been given for practice and recital. In most cases, however, the 9 
prefizum indicates the author, and there are historical grounds for the view that other histo- 
rical persons than David, distinguished likewise in the domain of sacred song, were by this 
designation to be put in the same relation to certain Psalms, and that it was by no means the 
intention of the authors of the superscriptions to make David the author of all the Psalms. 
) And when the collection is generally designated as a Davidiec composition, or when, as in 

later days, it was superscribed or collectively characterized in the language of the Church as 
the Psalter of David, or abbreviated as at the end of the Ethiopic translation, e. g., Finitus est 
David (Dorn De psalterio Ethiop. 1825, p. 9)—or when in occasional citations it is briefly 
called David; these are not historical or critical statements, but simply show a prevailing 
usage of certain periods, traces of which are found as early as 2 Chron. vii. 6. Comp. xxiii. 
18; Ezra iii. 10. Its justification is found in the maxim “A potiori fit denominatio.” It pro- 
bably originated from the statement at the close of Ps. lxxii., which was also the final state- 
ment of the oldest collection of Psalms. Comp. 24. A spurious writing, called “David,” 
is mentioned in Constit. Apost., vi. 16; but is otherwise unknown. 

From a historical point of view, however, there are but seventy-two Psalms ascribed to 
David by superscriptions of the kind referreil to. These are partly associated with statements 
concerning their historical occasion, contents, and purpose, and their liturgical and musical 
use (comp. ¢@8 and 12). The value of the superscriptions is disputed, their origin being un- 
certain, their contents frequently obscure, if not entirely unintelligible, whilst their influence 
in enabling us to understand the Psalms in question is unimportant. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that doubts should have been advanced respecting them as early as the time of 
Theodorus Mops. But the thoroughgoing doubts of their authenticity which have been advanced 
since Vogel, (Inscrip. psalmorum serius demum additas videri, 1767) which with De Wette and 
still more decidedly Hupfeld, have advanced to the unreasonable extreme of entirely rejecting 
the use of these titles as unreliable and therefore worthless, as being for the most part addi- 
tions which have originated from the mere conjectures of later readers and compilers (so pre- 
viously Rudinger), are entirely unreasonable. 

The assumption on the other hand, that all these superscriptions originated with the 
authors of the Psalms, and are therefore inseparable from the text, cannot be consistently 
maintained. It can, at most, be held only of a few, and it is all the more important, that in- 
_ dividual cases should be strictly scrutinized. This has been done in earlier times by Venema, 

and more recently by all the most eminent commentators. Useful remarks on these critical 
investigations may be found in Lutz, Biblische Hermeneutik, 8. 461, who, however, regards the 
most of these superscriptions as later scholia. On the whole an opinion favorable to the an- 
tiquity and value of these superscriptions has again been wrought out, which ascribes them 
for the most part to tradition, and indeed a very ancient one, because they were generally 
unintelligible to the Septuag., were variously constructed, and divided by these translators, 
and sometimes in their reference to the occasion and contents of the Psalms, they rather pro- 
duce difficulties than remove them. Comp. Fr. Bleek, inleitung in das A. T., 1860, 8. 618 f. 
_ There is now a disposition to admit, that some of them may have originated with the authors 
themselves. It is true, that among the Israelites, poets were still less accustomed than among 
the Arabians and Persians to prefix their names to their songs. But when we compare the 
superscription of Ps. lx. with 2 Sam. i. 18, we cannot deny the possibility of David’s having 
done so; and when this is seen to have been the case with the prophet Habakkuk (iii. 1), 
shall we not conclude that the Psalmist also may have done the same? The writings of 
Sonntag on the Tituli Psalmorum 1687, Celsius 1718, and Irhof 1728, have become anti- 
quated. J. A. Starck, Davidis aliorumque poetarum Hebr. carminum libr, V. (incomplete), 
1776, 1, 2, p. 411 ff, however, is still worthy of attention. The best work is Delitzsch Sym- 
bole ad Psalmos illustrandos isagogice, 1846, He points in his Comm. IL, 393, to the “ An- 
nals of David” as a work different from the books of Samuel, and yet made use of as one of 


their sources. 
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Moreover the Psalms which bear the name of Dayid, contain an abundance of references, 
expressions, and peculiar turns, which do not at all make the impression of mere poetical 
figures, but bear the stamp of the liveliness and truth of individuality, they refer to personal 
experiences and frames of mind, and the statements of the sacred Scriptures about Dayid’s 
fortune, character, and utterances, often present the only key to their historical interpreta- 
tion. J.J. Stahelin (Das Leben Davide, 1866) acknowledges this, under many limitations, it 
is true, while according to Zunz (Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters, 1855, 8. 4) they are 
only the degends of the chiefs of the Levites, and those who are said to have been the origi- 
nators of the temple music, who made David the author of the Psalms, and even raised him 
to the dignity of aseer. These Psalms are as manifold in contents, tone, and color, as the 
agitated life of David himself, and reflect most instructively, as in a mirror, the changing 
emotions of a heart as tender as it was brave. We hear his ery of anguish and his shout of 
joy ; the tearful wail of sorrow and the courageous expression of his trust in God ; the peni- 
tential prayer of the broken-hearted sinner, the joyful thanksgiving of the favored one, the 
wisdom of an experienced sufferer who knows that his life is hid in God, the shepherd’s voice 
of the prince, the royal word of the hero, the prophetic utterance of the seer. And here let 
us remember, that the rise of a sacred literature amcng God’s people of Israel is not simply a 
matter of literary and historic interest, but an important factor in the history of the Divine 
Revelation and the kingdom of God. The person of David, moreover, occupies such a prominent 
place in this history, that, in connection with his poetical talent, clearly attested by his song 
of mourning at Jonathan’s death, 2 Sam. i. 19-27; his youthful musical endowments accord- 
ing to 1 Sam. xvi. 17f.; the daily cultivation of his art according to 1 Sam. xviii. 10, the as- 
sertion of Lengerke (Comm. p. xxvi. sq.) that David was not a religious poet, is as ground- 
less as the statement of Vatke (Bib. Theol., I. 292) that not a single Psalm can with any cer- 
tainty be put in the age of David and Solomon. On the other hand, Delitzsch’s remark is 
worthy of consideration (Comm. i, 59): “ As the New Testament canon contains no writings 
of the Apostles before the day of Pentecost, so the Old Testament canon contains none of the 
songs of David prior to his anointing. Only when he has become ‘the anointed of the God 
of Jacob’ is he the sweet singer of Israel, on whose tongue is the word of Jehovah (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1sq.).” Appropriate remarks are to be found in Fr. W. Krummacher’s “David, der 
Konig von Israel > ein biblisches Lebensbild mit Jortlaufenden Beziehungen auf die Davidischen 
Psalmen,” 1866. 

We have but a single psalm (xc.) of a date anterior to the time of David: one which in 
contents and language bears the mark of great antiquity, assigned in the superscription to 
Moses. Two Psalms are ascribed to Solomon, Ixxii, and exxvii., against which nothing deci- 
sive can be urged, however difficult the removal of some objections may be, and notwith- 
standing the fact, that Ps, exxyii. has no superscription in the Septuag. 

A prominent place in this department is taken by Asaph in the recollection of history (2 
Chron, xxix. 30; Neh. xii. 46). Twelve Psalms in our collection bear his name. Pgs. 1. and 
Ixxiiii—lxxxiii. _These cannot all, however, be assigned to Asaph, the Levite, son of Bare- 
chia, the renowned chorister of David. For Ps. lxxxiii. belongs to the time of a ehoshaphat ; 
Pss. Ixxy, and lxxvi. to the time of Hezekiah ; Pss. lxxiy. and Ixxix. to the beginning of nee 
Chaldean exile (comp. Keil in Havernick’s Handbuch der Einl., IT. 218 sq.). It has there- 
fore been generally assumed, that Asaph is here a family name. This view is favored by the 
circumstance, that this family was in existence at the time of Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron, xx, 14 
and that of the 245 singers, male and female, who returned from the exile (Nehem. vii 47), 
the majority were Asaphites ; 128 according to Ezra ii, 41, and indeed 148 according to Ne- 
hem. vii. 44. The conjecture that an imitation of Asaph’s style simply is-indicated by this 
superscription is less probable, The entire group has, in fact, a certain family likeness, not 
only in its freshness and liveliness of expression, and in individual peculiarities of its iefy 
style, but especially in a sort of prophetic way of treating historical events and the recognition 
of Divine providence in them. 

It must however be admitted, that the imitation of a style stamped with the peculiarities 


of Asaph within his family, has a parallel in the common features of the Psalms 


of Korah of the sons ~ 
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Eleven Psalms are ascribed in the superscriptions to the sons of Korah, viz.: xlii.—xlix. 
lxxxiy., lxxxy., Ixxxvii., Ixxxviii. (vide Carpzov, Introductio IL., 97). Ps. lxxxviii. ought 
probably to be excluded from this group. The others, in the longings which they express for 
the worship of God in the holy city, have some similarity, it is true, with many of the Psalms 
of David, yet we are not, on that ground to ascribe their authorship to David, uor to suppose 
that their musical execution simply was assigned to the sons of Korah (Eichhorn), For they 
are not a mere echo of the songs of David. On the contrary, they move quite characteristi- 
cally, with a lofty style, full of earnestness of soul, in songs of praise to Elohim, the king en- 
throned in Jerusalem. And while in the superscriptions of the Psalms of Asaph the family 
disappears in the name of its renowned ancestor and pattern, the personality of Korah does 
not appear at all in those of the group which bears the name. For Hemaa the Ezrahite, 
alluded to in Ps, Ixxxviii., is not the leader of the Kohrite choir, 1 Chron. vi. 18sq., but one 
of the four wise men of Israel, 1 Kings y. 11, of the tribe of Judah. We must also bear in 
mind that Korah, the great-grandson of Levi, was taken away by a Divine judgment, Num. 
xvi.; that representatives of his family, however, were not only preserved (Num. xxyi. 11), 
but were close adherents of David (1 Chron. xiii. 6) especially the watchmen at the gates of 
the temple (1 Chron. ix. 17; xxiv. 1-19; Neh. xi. 19), furnishing also a portion of the sing- 
ers and musicians of the sanctuary (1 Chron. xxy.) The latter are alluded to in the time of 
Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xx. 19; the former even after the exile. 

Ps. Ixxxix. has a strong resemblance to the Psalm of Heman the Ezrahite, Ps. lxxxviii. 
The superscription assigns it to Ethan the Ezrahite, who also appears to belong to the tribe 
of Judah, (1 Kings vy. 11; 1 Chron. ii. 6), and is only with violence identified by a few com- 
- mentators with Ethan the Merarite, of the tribe of Levi, 1 Chron. xy. 17; vi. 29sq., because 
he is mentioned alongside of Asaph and Heman as the leader of the Kohrite choir. There-are 
fifty anonymous Psalms in our collection, Thirty-four of these have no superscription whatever, 
whence they have in the Talmud been called the orphaned Psalms. At all events, they are 
not to be assigned to the authors of the Psalms immediately preceding, according to the opi- 
nion of the Talmud, Origen, Hilarius, and Jerome, which has been controverted in detail by 
Jahn Finleitung I1., 706. The Septuag. ascribes the authorship of several of them to the pro- 
phets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah, apparently as mere conjectures (vid. Hich- 
horn Einleit., 3 622).* 








*[J. ¥. Thrupp, in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, adopts the following theory respecting the Psalms ascribed to David: 
“Tf, now, in the times posterior to those of David the Levite choirs prefixed to the Psalms which they composed the names 
of Asaph, Heman, and Ethan, out of a feeling of veneration for their memories, how much more might the name of David 
be prefixed to the utterances of those who were not merely his descendants, but also the representatives for the time being, 
and so in some sort the pledges of the perpetual royalty of his lineage! The name David is used to denote, in other parts 
of Scripture, after the original David’s dath, the then head of the Davidic family; and so, in prophecy, the Messiah of the 
seed of David, who was to sit on David’s throne (1 Ki. xii. 6; Hos. iii.5; Is. lv.3; Jer. xxx. 9; Ez. xxxiv. 23, 24). And 
thus, then, we may explain the meaning of the later Davidic superscriptions in the Psalter. The Psalms to which they be- 
long were written by Hezekiah, by Josiah, by Zerubbabel, or others of David's posterity.” This view has the analogy of 
the Psalms of Asaph aud the sons of Korah in its favor, but it is unnecessary until some of the Davidic Psalms have been 

" proved to be of a later time, which is not the case at present, at least with any certainty, withany of them. Of those Psalms 
without titles several of them are intimately connected with the preceding Psalms (Pas. xxxiii., lxxi., efc.), some were ori- 
ginally one with them (Pss. ix.and x.; xii. and xiliii., ec.), and thus the same author is evident. Others show by their 
peculiarities of style, ideas, and expressions, that they belong to the same author, whether known or unknown. Thus the 
most of the orphan Psalms are in the last two books, and belong to groups. The group Pes. xcii—c., belong to the same 
author, as Ewald (Dichter II., 349) shows. The group cxi.—cxviii. he assigns to two authors, but there are some reasons 
why they should belong to the same author, especially the Egyptian Hallel (Pass. cexiii.—cxyiii.). Ewald likewise assigns 
fourteen of the Pilgrim songs (Ps. cxx.—cxxxiy.) to the same author as Ps. Ixxxvii. (assigned in the title to the sons of 
Korah) and the remaining pilgrim song, Ps. cxxxii., to the same author as Ps. ]xxxix. (assigned in the title to Ethan the 
Ezrahite). This might be accepted, save so far as the pilgrim songs assigned to David (Pass. cxxii., cxxiv. exxxi., exxxiii.) 
and Solomon (Ps. cxxvii.) are concerned, the older ones of David and Solomon being the models after which the Levitical 
singers composed their later productions. Still further he regards Pss. cv., cxxxy. and cxxxvi.; cxlv.—cl. and xxxiii., as 
from the same author. Now Ps. cxly. is assigned to David, and Ps. xxxiii. is closely connected with Ps. xxxii. He denies 
the authority of the title of the former and the connection of the latter, but his error in this respect does not overthrow 
his arguments for the same author. Hengstenberg finds six unknown authors: one of Pss. xci.—c., another of Pss. civ.— 
cvii., a third of Pss. cxi.—cxix., a fourth of the 10 pilgrim songs which are without titles, a fifth of Pss. cxxxv.—cxxxvii, 
and Ps. cxlvi., a sixth of Pss. cxlvii—cl. From these attempts of Ewald and Hengstenberg to group the Psalms under 
various unknown authors we may, whilst doubting some of their conclusions, be guided to more satisfactory results. A 
more careful comparative study of the Psalms as to their theological and ethical ideas, their figurative expressions, and 
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3 3. HISTORY OF THE COMPOSITION OF PSALMS. 


The present collection of Psalms was intended for use in the Divine service of the congre- 
gation of Israel (21 and 5); yet this does not imply that al/ the particular Psalms were com- 
posed with this directly in view. This is undoubtedly the case with some of them; but with 
others we can scarcely imagine any other origin than that they originally sounded forth from 
the heart in the very times and circumstances referred to in the superscription, and that they 
were afterwards put into their present poetical form, and indeed by “their authors actually 
becoming absorbed in these circumstances, and with the definite purpose of affording to the 
entire church of the Lord, and especially to those who were afflicted and in need of consola- 
tion, a share in the grace which they had then received.” (Otto Von Gerlach: Das A. T. 
mit Linleitungen und erklérenden Anmerkungen herausgegeben, Bd. iii., p. xii. 3 Ausg., 1854). 
Yet it seems to be inadmissible with Hengstenberg to extend this reference to the congrega- 
tion, which is true of all the Psalms with respect to their liturgical wse and their devotional 
application, likewise to their origin. At the other extreme of one-sidedness De Wette, fol- 
lowing Eichhorn, attempts to explain almost everything from external events, historic occur- 
rences and personal situations, and by this means frequently falls into wholly untenable re- 
ferences to later times and to the conflicts of Israel with heathen nations. In the search for 
occasions, however, the particular circumstances of the poet are worthy of all consideration. 
So likewise for the purposes of exposition, the historical surroundings and associations of in- 
dividual Psalms deserve all attention. Even though sharp-sighted ingenuity in discovering 
and pointing out these circumstances may be carried to excess, as with Hitzig, they are yet 
of great importance for the understanding of the Psalms as even Hupfeld admits. Poetical 
endowment and religious vitality are to be brought into consideration as conditions of the ori- 
gin of these spiritual songs, just as other kinds of poetical and musical productions are pre- 
supposed as the general historic basis of their poetical form. The proper source of their ori- 
gin, however, is in the fructification of a poetically gifted Israelite by the Spirit of Jehovah. 
The generic conception of the Psalm therefore implies three things: 1. That it belongs to the 
lyric poetry of the Hebrews ; 2. That it originated from a member of theChurch of God in Israel. 
8. That it be composed under the positive influence of the Spirit of Jehovah. Thus David de- 
signates his Psalms as songs of Israel, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. Thus the Psalmist described his poem 
as a song of Jehovah, Ps. xlii. 9, and himself, xlix. 5, as a man who must first attend to that 
which is unfolded to him, before he can venture to instruct; for the laying open, that is, reve- 
lation of the word of Jehovah, has a power of illumination, Ps. cxix. 180. The Psalms are 
therefore to be regarded as sacred poetry not simply on account of their religious character, 
but especially on account of their theopneustic origin. This peculiarity alone entitles them to 
a place in the canon of sacred scriptures; for while the second named peculiarity renders pos- 
sible their use in the Divine service of the Church, the first secures for them their peculiar po- 
sition in the canon, and that particular character of which we shall speak more fully here- 
after. Two things, however, need to be emphasized here: first, that the degree of the Spirit's 
influence upon the soul of the Psalmist may be very various without destroying its inspira- 
tional character; and secondly, that inspiration, as likewise in the case of the prophets, does 
not at all exclude the imitation of models, or the use of the works of their predecessors. 

These remarks are derived from the facts which reflect the historic course of their compo- 
sition. Their historical origin synchronizes neither with the beginning of revelation nor of 
religious lyrics. Both are older than the establishment of the Israelitish Church. First 
among them resounds that most ancient of Psalms, “the prayer of Moses, the man of God,” 
as yet without strophaic members, yet striding with threatening tread above all the heights, 
and above all the depths of life. The Church shows itself to be the birth-place of the Psalter ; 
its founder was the first who interpreted her emotions.* But his powerful and dread-inspi- 





their lyrical and strophaic forms, as well as their grammatical and etymological peculiarities will enable us to discern the 
authors of many of the Psalms without titles, and thus the number of the Psalms of David, and Solomon, and Asaph, and 
the songs of Korah, and Ethan may be increased rather than diminished.—C. A. B.] 


* (“The time of Moses was the time of Israel’s birth as a nation, and also of its national lyric. The Israelites broucht. 


instruments with them out of Egypt, and these were the accompaniments of their first song (Ex. xy.}—the oldést hymn, 


—" 
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ring voice still remained for centuries solitary within its domain. Not until after the centu- 
ries of severe conflicts and complications which succeeded the entrance of the covenant peo- 
ple into the land of promise; not until the reformatory labors of Samuel, and indeed not 
without the influence of the Schools of the Prophets founded by him, with their exercises in 
music and in song; not until the establishment of the kingdom, when Israel had gained 
through rich experiences a new position in the world; and then in equally great strength, 
abundance and beauty, the sacred song resounded from David’s harp, and in this king of pro- 
mise the singing and composition of Psalms found a master and a patron. Four thousand 
Levites, the entire fourth division of them, exercised their official functions as singers and 
musicians under his direction in the service of God; now in the tabernacle upon Zion, now 
in Gibeon, the place of the Mosaic tabernacle of the covenant, 1 Chron. xv. 16. So like- 
wise an organized culture was maintained under the choristers Asaph, Heman and Ethan, 
(identical probably with Jeduthun), 1 Chron. xxiv. No wonder, then, that the Davidic type 
of Psalms invited others to imitation, down to the latest times, nor that incited partly by the 
stimulus of new forms of culture, types so strongly characteristic, as those of Asaph and 
Korah should have arisen. Let us add to that which has already been remarked in 3 2 con- 
cerning the character of these groups of Psalms, that both manifest their adaptation to the 
Church and to the worship at Jerusalem, associated with definite historic events. In the 
Psalms of Asaph, however, God appears predominant as the judge of His enemies, and 
repeatedly as speaking, whilst He is presented in the songs of Korah rather as the King who 
watches over Jerusalem. Comp. J. J. Stahelin, Zur Hinleitung in die Psalmen, 1859, 8. 14 f. 
Spezielle Einleitung in die Kanon. Biicher des A. T., 1862, 8, 381, 391. 

But we see from the history of Solomon how insufficient mere poetical endowments were 
to make a Psalmist. For this king was celebrated for his wisdom, and highly praised:as a 
writer and a poet, even if the assertion of 1 Kings v. 12, (iv. 82) be not, that he composed 
3000 proverbs and 1005 songs, but that he simply spake them. In any case the superscrip- 
tion to the Song of Solomon refers, according to Semitic usage (Ewald) to still other songs of 
Solomon. Among the Psalms, however, there are but two which bear his name. 

This striking circumstance is explained by the character of the other Solomonic writings 
and by the statement of 1 Kings y. 18 (iv. 83) that he spake of trees, cattle, birds, creeping 
things and fishes. Whether this is an allusion to his acquaintance with natural bistory 
(Keil in Havernick’s Finl.) or to secular poetry (Hengst.) or to proverbs and fables, classi- 
fied according to the animal kingdom (Hupf.), in either case nature and human life were the 
subjects of which he chiefly treated, and proverbial wisdom (chokhma) especially in the form 
of sentences (maschal) is associated with his name, as the Psalms are with that of his father 
David, and both with good historic reasons. According to a statement in the Septuag. 
appended to 1 Kings viii. 58, the matter there narrated, had been made the subject of 
a song. : 

The influence of David was so strongly felt still later acording to Amos vi. 5, that the 
secular poetry and music bore traces of it. There the reference is to those who practiced 
tricks with the accompaniment of the harp, and believed themselves to equal David in their 
musical performances, or, according to another view devised for themselves similar things to 
those of David. But although prophetic discourse was now being powerfully developed, and 
although in the period of the Kings we have evidence of the exercise of the poetic art, we 
possess but two Psalms of the days of Solomon, those of the Ezrahites, Heman and Ethan. 
During the entire period of the division of the kingdom we have but two revivals of the 
composition of Psalms of the Asaphie and Kohrite types. For such Psalm-like fragments 
as Jonah ii, Is. xii., Habakkuk iii., are but transformations or free renderings of older songs. 
As such truly they are important witnesses both of the presence and of the vitality of the 
Psalms in the hearts of pious Israelites. Both of these revivals, however, fall precisely 

2 i rough the Psalter..... If we add to this Ps. xc. 
iC eng ag a Se asores el Tes eee ibiaid bloblab iia prophetico-didactic. = three clakses of — 
songs are still wanting in the strophic symmetry which characterizes the later art. But even Deborah’s song of victory— 


a song of triumph composed eight centuries before Pindar, and far outstripping him—exhibits to us the strophic art ap- 
proximating to its perfect development.” DxiitzscH’s Com. Introd., p. 8.—J. B. H.] 
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within the period of the restoration and purrfication of the worship of ecleie tate ae 
Jehoshaphat, then under Hezekiah, both times immediately following great i 0) Juc - ~ 
and deliverances of the Lord. Jehoshaphat had the education of the peep e pone: y : 
view, 2 Chron. xvii. 7 sq., Hezekiah [the Pisistratus of Israelitish literature. De tzse aa ; 
B. EL] the preservation of the remains‘of their literature and the restoration of their ae 
sated yanusié and the liturgical use of the Psalms, 2 Chron. XX1x. 25 sq. He was himse 

also a poet, intimately familiar with the Book of Job, as is clear from Is. XXXVI, Mees 

Entirely in harmony with this is the fact that during the exile the composition 0 ss 

was not entirely suspended. Ps. cii. certainly belongs to this period, and others readily remin = 
of the prophet Jeremiah, although not to such an extent as Hitzig assumes, oo : 
Kritiz, 8. 63 ff.) But their harps still hung upon the willows, Ps. exxxvii. 2, and a an 

fresh stream of new Psalms burst forth from the heart of the Church, only when led back to 
their native land by the hand of God, and permitted to pray in the restored temple. The most 
of the Psalms in the last two books belong to this period of the second temple. The question 
now arises whether the religious exaltation of the Jewish people in the time of the Maccabees 
caused a new harvest of sacred song to sprout forth. Hitzig, von Lengerke and Olshausen, 
believe this to have been extensively the case, as Riidinger, Venema, Bengel, et al. had pre- 
viously maintained, The reasons for an opposite opinion are very fully developed by Ewald 
(Jahrb. der bibl. Wissenschaft, ii. 20 f.) and by E. Meyer, Geschichte der poet. Nationalliter- 
atur der Heb, 1856, 8. 496 sq.,.571sq. It is going too far, however, to affirm the impossibility 
of such being the case. The Psalm-like passages 1 Mac. vii. 87 sq., ix. 21 ; 2 Mace. i. 248q., 


xiv. 35 sq., xv. 22sq., have, it is true a very prosaic character, and various Opinions may be © 


held concerning Sirach 1, 22-24, from which Martin Rinkart drew our hymn, “ Nun danket 
alle Gott.” Thenius (Studien und Krit. 1854, Heft. 3), regards these words as the only proof 
of a temple Psalm of this period. Delitzsch (Zur Geschichte der nachbibl. Jisdischen Poesie, 
1836, S. 182) regards itas a pithy fragment of a liturgical thanksgiving hymn of the Church, 
D. F. Fritzsche (Exeg. Handbuch zu den Apokryph., v. 303) however, regards it as the epi- 
logue to the praise of the Father, a summons to the reader to give thanks. A prophetico-lyri- 
cal exaltation cannot but be recognized, however, in the pseudo-epigraphic Psalter of Solomon, 
consisting of eighteen Psalms, translated from the Aramaic into Greek, in Fabricius’ Cod. 
pseudoepigr. V. T.1, 917, which Ewald Jahrbuch xi. 215; Geschichte, 3 Aufl. iv. 392, and 
Dillmann, in Herzog, Real-Encycl, xii. 305, place in the period of the Maccabees; Movers, in 
Kathol. Kirchenlexikon von Wetze and Welter i. 340, and Delitzsch, Comment. ii. 381, still later 
in the Herodian period, while Gratz, Geschichte der Juden iii. 3, 491, even regards it as Chris- 
tian. We may also allude to the lyrical additions which have found their way from the 
Septuag. into the German Bible, as Apocryphal fragments belonging to Daniel and Chron, 
But all this furnishes no decisive answer to the question as to the existence of Maccabean 
Psalms in the canonical Psalter. Against such a supposition in general stands the cireum- 
stance, which even Hupfeld regards as decisive, that the Psalter was known as such as early 
as the time of the Chronicles ( Vid. 3 4,) and the assumption of later interpolations is a pure 
hypothesis. Nevertheless, our decision in concreto must depend upon the result of our inyes- 
tigations in individual Psalms. 


¢4. THE COLLECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE PSALMS. 


The Psalter begins in its present form with a pair of anonymous Psalms of a didactic 
and prophetic character, which were regarded, as early as the Jerusalem Talmud, Tract. taa- 
nith 2, 2, as one Psalm commencing and ending with beazitudes, The Psalter closes also 
with four anonymous Psalms (exlviiexlix.) which similarly begin and end with hal- 
lelujahs. For Ps. cl. is simply an amplified doxology, similar to the shorter ones found at 
the end of each of the four preceding groups of Psalms. These doxologies, however, so like 
the liturgical beracha of the second temple, are not of the same date as the Psalms which imme- 
diately precede them. They were subsequently added for liturgical use, especially for public 
reading (Delitzsch, Symbol, p. 19). In this way five books arose, constituted as follows :* 


* (Hilary (likewise Cassiodorus, Jerome, 








——— 


and Augustine) mentions this division, but feels bound, on the authority of St, 
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The bulk of the first book, which closes with Ps. xli., consists of thirty-seven Davidie 
Psalms, among which, exclusive of the two introductory Psalms, only two are anonymous, 
(x., xxxiii.)* Jehovah is the prevailing name of God. The second book (Ps. xlii—lxxii.) 
begins with seven Kohrite Psalms, their succession uninterrupted except by one (xliii.) ano- 
nymous Psalm. [This is without doubt a part of Ps. xlii—C. A.B.] Then follows an 
Asaphic Psalm (lix.) followed by a succession of eighteen Davidic Psalms, interrupted by 
two (lxvi., lxvii.), anonymous [these are likewise Davidic, vid. im loco.—C. A. B.], concluding 
after Ps. xxi. (anonymous) [Ps. xxi. belongs to Ps. lxx., vid. in loco—C. A. B.], with a 
Psalm of Solomon (1xxii.) The prevailing name of God in this group is Elohim. Thethird 
book (Pss. lxxiii—lxxix.) begins with eleven Psalms of Asaph, followed by four Kohrite 
Psalms, with one Davidic Psalm interposed (lxxxvi.), closing with the Messianic Psalm of 
Ethan. Here the name of God is sometimes Jehovah and sometimes Elohim. The super- 
scriptions frequently contain, not so often however as in the second book, brief historic refe- 
rences to the occasion of their composition, often, moreover, musical references. The fourth 
book (Pss. xe.—cvi.) begins with the prayer of Moses, and then, with the exception of two 
Psalms of David (ci., ciii.) introduces only anonymous Psalms, with now and then a brief 
notice of the purpose of their composition. The only name of God in this collection is Je- 
hovah.; The fifth book, finally, (Ps. evii—cl.) begins with a Psalm without superscription 
introducing then, three Davidic Psalms, three hallelujah Psalms, six without superscriptions, 
followed by fifteen Psalms .of degrees, among which one (cxxvii.) bears the name of Solomon, 
and two (cxxi., cxxxiii.) the name of David ;—then again one hallelujah Psalm, two without 
superscriptions, seven Davidic, and finally the four hallelujah Psalms, introducing the closing 
doxology. Herealso Jehovah is the prevailing name of Deity. 

_ It appears, even in this general sketch, that the arrangement is not a confused mixture 
of an accidental or-opportune aggregation, and that no classification, either by the order of 
their composition, their subject matter, or their authorship, is consistently carried out. This 
fact is confirmed in considering the contents, origin, and date of particular Psalms. Now, 
although a very early liturgical use of the Psalms may be proven (vid. 25), yet apart from the 
above-mentioned division into five books, by concluding doxologies, no liturgical or dogmatic 
principle of arrangement is manifest. Hippolytus states that this fivefold division (Hd. de La- 
garde, p. 193) was made with reference to the Pentateuch. The entire rejection of such a mo-~ 
tive by Jahn and De Wette, is without grounds. We may say with Delitzsch, “The Psalter 
is also a Pentateuch,—the echo of the books of Moses, from the heart of Israel ;—it is the five 
books of the Church to Jehovah, as the Thorah is the five books of Jehovah to the Church.” 

But while this reference was in the mind of the Jewish church, and actuated the Redac- 
teur, who added the doxologies, probably with reference also to the symbolical significance 
of the number five (Stahelin, Spez. Hin/., 8. 379 f.) it allows no parallelization of the sepa- 
rate books, and explains, neither their connection nor their sequence. With still less pro- 
priety can we adopt the language of the Midrash on Ps. i: “Moses gave to the Israelites the 
five books of the Thorah, corresponding to which David gave them the five books of 
Psalms.” Itcan hardly be supposed that the present sequence and division of the whole col- 
lection was independent of preceding arrangements. It cannot certainly be shown that the 
first book was the oldest collection (Bengel),t and that the four other books, originating from 
repeated gleanings, were successively added, (Jahn, De Wette, Hupfeld). Other combina- 
tions may be suggested, and attempts may be made at the discovery of special collections, 
with possible additions and supplements (vid. Berthold, Hind, V..2020£, Ewald, Poet. 





Paul (Acts i. 20) to reject it. No allusion to it is found in many of the English Commentaries, and it is mentioned by Al- 
exander only to be rejected, although fully recognized by Hengstenberg (Com., Vol. IV., p. 596 f., 1852) upon whose labors 
his work is chiefly based. It is now, however, generally recognized, ¢.g., Perowne, Barnes, Wordsworth, et al. The 
latter even discovers a harmony of arrangement, aud a progressive development of Christological features, in the successive 
books, which, at least, in the form in which he presents them, appear more ingenious than wall grounded.—J. Be Hi] 

*[And these really belong to David, Ps. x. being the second part of Ps. ix., and Ps, xxxiii. in close connection with Ps, 
xxxii., vid. in loco.—C. A. B.] ti 

+ [According to Ewald there is no reason why Ps. cvi. should have been separated from Ps. cvii. It appears to have 
been so sundered by the last compiler or Redacteur to make up the five-fold division.—J. B. H.] 

+ [Perowne introduces strong reasons in support of this view in his Introd., p. 75 f., 2 £d., 1870.—J. B. H.] 
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Bucher I., 187 f., Newe Ausarbeitung 1; 242 ff.; Jahrb IV., 252f, VI. 20f, and Delitzsch 
in Herzog’s Real-Encykl, XII., 267, who also alludes to Hofmann’s hypothesis of nine sepa- 
rate collections). Moreover it cannot be denied after the profound investigations of De- 
litzsch (Symbole, etc.) that it is more natural to ascribe to the hand of the ast Redacteur 
the grouping in the second and third books of 4indred Psalms of an earlier and later date, 
than to refer the rise of separate collections exclusively to later times or to assume a fre- 
quently repeated interpolation. 

Although a classification of Psalms containing noticeably similar thoughts, or strikingly 
similar passages, especially at the beginning and close, has been proven in many series of 
Psalms, and rendered probable in others, yet we must admit that the last compiler (whom 
there is no reason for distinguishing from a Qedacteur Herzfeld, III., 5, 6), arranged the 
entire material at his command according to certain points of view, and frequently violated 
the order of time in favor of an arrangement with reference to the subject matter. But this, 
however, could not have occurred except upon the basis of older collections, and in connection 
with classifications already existing. 

Such a view is especially favored from the circumstance, that the second book concludes, 
after the doxology, with these words, “ The prayers of David, the son of J esse, are ended.” 
This sentence cannot have originated with the last compiler, for many Davidic Psalms are 
scattered through all the following books, singly, and in little groups. This sentence, then, 
points to another collection. There can also be no doubt that a collection of the Psalms of 
David, was begun soon after the death of the great royal singer (vid. Ewald’s Geschichte 
3, Aufl. iii. 360.*) This expression, no longer applicable, was still retained, and for proof that 
this is not without a parallel vid. Stahelin, Zur Finl. 8. 12, in opposition to Hengstenberg, 
iv. 2, 8. 267, and Keil in Havernick, iii. 295. The doxology was naturally placed before 
this closing sentence, and gives to God the name of Jehovah Elohim, in conformity with the 
character of the second book, and in contrast with that of the first. Since these doxologies 
are of later origin and have simply a liturgical significance, they furnish nothing conclusive 
in regard to the age and origin of the individual collections. But it had not escaped the 
notice of the ancient Jewish teachers, that this collection, expressly characterized as Davidic, 
not only contains Psalms of unknown authorship, several Asaphic and Kohrite Psalms (and 
among the latter, some which unquestionably belong to a very late period) ; but that the con- 
cluding sentence which we are considering, is found at the end of a Psalm of Solomon. The 
enigma thus presented to the Jews is exemplified by the narrative in the Midrasch, on Ps, 
iii: “ When Joshua Ben Levi undertook to revise the arrangement of the Psalms, an echo 
from heaven cried to him, ‘Wake not the slumberer!’” Many of the Psalms, doubtless 
received their present position from the final redaction, although it is conjectural that wer 
vidual transpositions and insertions were made at each succeeding addition of new groups 
to the original stem, which we have sufficient reason to regard in general as the first, (Ewald) 
or the first and second books (Delitzsch). Hitzig (ii. p. xii.) finds an intentional reference 
to the Sanhedrists and the purported number of interpreters, and the days occupied in their 
labor, in the number of the Ps. (72) with which the second book ends, (Josephus, Archdol. 
xii. 2, 6, 10.) 

After the time of Solomon, that of Jehoshaphat or, with still more likelihood that of 
Hezekiah, may be regarded as the probable period of such a compilation and revision 
For we read not only that the men of Hezekiah made a copy of the proverbs of didounss 
(Prov. xxv. 1,) but that he restored the use of the Psalms of David and of Asaph, 2 Chron 
xxix. 30 sq. Carpzov, Introd. ii. 106 sq. The majority of the latter, however, are ‘couaiied 
in the third book of the Psalms. ; 

A subsequent collection of sacred literature took place under the direction of Nehemiah 
2 Mac. ii. 18, in which the writings of David are especially alluded to, while in Zech. ey 


12, they are closely associated with the Law and the Prophets; and Ecclesiastes xii 








* Thi 4 . 
[This Jabor is believed by Perowne to have been executed by Solomon, who would naturally provide for the preserya- 


tion and transmission of his father’s poetry, as he is also known to have provided for the rendering of the musi al 
vices of the Temple in the utmost magnificence,—J. B. H.] ia 
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12, in contrast to profane literature, refers to a collection of genuine wisdom. Similar col- 
lections occurred finally under Judas Maccabeus,2 Mac. ii. 14. This must also have been the 
period of the final collection. For, contrary to the assumption of Olshausen, ¢7 al., that we 
must come down to the times of Simon, the Hasmonean prince (148 to 135 B. c.) or to the time 
of John Hyrcanus (185-107 3B. c.) this circumstance seems conclusive; that the Psalter was 
known as such, to the author of Chronicles, who wrote in the fourth century B. C., towards 
the end of the Persian rule, and was accepted into the canon, at the latest, in the times of 
Judas Maccabeeus (Ewald, Geschichte vii. 428 sq.) It follows, moreover, from 1 Chron. xyi. 
35, that the liturgical doxology which precedes Ps. cvi. was also associated with it at that 
period. Hitzig naturally enough, reverses this relation, and supposes that the Psalmist drew 
from the Chronicles. He regards the High Priest, Alex. Janneos, as the author of the pre- 
sent arrangement and the composer of Psalms i. and ii., as well as Ps. cl. and several others 
besides, and as having determined also the acceptance, the sequence and the division of the 
Psalms into five books.* 
Were the time of the Alexandrian translation of the Psalms definitely known, this would © 
furnish a fixed starting-point. But even if we reject Herzfeld’s assumption (Geschichte iii. 47 0, 
who believes we have Maccabean Psalms in the Psalter) of a piecemeal translation not com- 
pleted until a very late period, the time of the translation of the Psalms still remains very in- 
definite, if we suppose the translation of the Pentateuch—the oldest of all—to have begun under 
Ptolemaus Philadelphus (284-247,) The statement of the Talmud given by Frankel ( Vorstu- 
dien zu der Septuaginta, 1841,8. 25 ff.) isnot decisive. We can only say that the threefold divi- 
sion of the canonical Scriptures was in existence when the grandson of Sirach in Alexandria 
wrote the Prologue to his Greek translation of the book of Proverbs. But this would lead to 
no new result, even if the investigations of Gratz (in Frankel’s Monatschrift 1875, 8. 46 f., with 
whom Fuerst agrees, Geschichte des Karderthums, 1862, 8. 182,) had established the fact thatthe 
Book of Proverbs was collected in the beginning of the third century B.c., or according to 
Horowitz, (Das Buch Jesus Sirach, 1865), about 250 B.c. For the word grandson must not 
be taken too precisely. The author of the Prologue states that he arrived in Egypt in the 
thirty-eighth year of Euergetes. Now since Ptolemy iii. Euergetes ruled only twenty-five 
years, (246-221), we are obliged to think of Ptolemy vii., Euergetes ii., who was associate 
regent 170 B.c., so that Jesus the Siracide could not have arrived in Egypt until the year 
132. If we assume, on the other hand, that his own grandfather compiled the Book of Pro- 
verbs, its compilation could not have occurred earlier than between 180 and 170 B.c. 





ae ae 


% [The division into five books was certainly the work of the last editor. The first three books were ready to his hand 
in essentially their present form. The last two books were formed by collecting various groups of Psalms then existing 
in separate collections. The division of the 4th and 5th books is not clear except from the arbitrary division of the doxo- 
logy, for Pss. cvi. and cvii. really belong together as reciprocal to one another as Ewald shows (Die Dichter ii. 495.) These 
two latter books contain then the following groups with some intermediate Psalms of whose position it is difficult to see the 
reason, (1.) Beginning with a Psalm of Moses (Ps. xc.), one similar to it in many respects is added. Then follows a 
group of 7 Psalms (Ps. xcii.-c.) of the same author as Ewald shows. Delitzsch regards this group as beginning with Ps. 
xci. and calls it the “ Rethe deuterojesaianischen Psalmen.” “In them allis that mild elevation, sunny cheerfulness, 
serene spirituality and New Testament breadth of view, which we admire in the second part of the book of Isaiah, and 
they are likewise connected together by the use of the anadiplosis and many similarities in feeling and sound,” (Comm. 
588.) This same group is called by Binnie (fhe Psalms; their history, teachings and use, 1870, p. 96) the songs of the Mil- 
lennium. (2.) Another group is formed by Pss. ciii—cvii. Delitzsch regards Pss. civ.—cvii.as a tetralogy. “Ps, civ. de- 
rives its material from the history of creation, Ps. cv. from the period before and at the beginning of the history of Israel, 
Ps. cvi. from the history of Israel in Egypt, in the wilderness, in the land of promise until the exile, Ps. cvii. from the 
time of the Restoration”’ These Psalms follow Ps. ciii. ascribed to David, of which Ewald (Dichter ii. 487,) says that it is 
in a reciprocal connection with Ps. civ. This group is followed by three Psalms ascribed to David, of which Ps. cviii. may 
belong to the previous group as a song of praise (although the latter half of the Psalm is found in Ps. lx. of the 2d Book). 
(3.) A third group is formed by Pss. cxi.—cxviii. of which Pss. cxiiiicxviii. is the Hallel. Delitzsch supposes that it fol- 
lows Ps. cx., ‘‘ because it puts the abiyy of Ps. cx. 4,in a more extended historical light, in that it adds one series of 
praises to another in praising the works and institutions of Jehovah.” Then follows the long alphabetical Psalm cxix. 
A fourth group is made up of the pilgrim songs Pss, cxx.—cxxxiv., which are followed by Ps. cxxxv. (which is sometimes 
regarded as a part of the previous Psalm, vid. Delitzsch in loco), and Ps. cxxxvi. the great Hallel. Delitzsch (Comm. p. 731) 
informs us that the entire group Pss. cxix.—cxxxvi. was called the great Hallel in its widest significance; but that Ps. 
exxxvi. ordinarily bore this name, whilst the ordinary Hallel was Pss. cxiii—cxviii. We now have a song of the cap- 
tivity and a group of Davidic Psalms (Ps. cxxxviii.—cxlv.), the last of which, Ps, cxlv., begins the final group of doxologies 
(Ps, cxly.—cl.) which Ewald ascribes to the same author.—C. A. B.] 
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(Fritzsche, et al.) Nor does the fact that the book of Proverbs contains distinct references 
to individual Psalms bring us any nearer a result (vid. Beitrdge zur Einleitung in das A. sf 
von H. Gelbe, 1866, 8.4). This circumstance, however, is significant, that the Septuagint 
concludes with the apocryphal Psalm (cli.) on the victory of David over Goliath, which is 
designated in the superscription as, “A Psalm of Dayid written with his own hand, not of 
the number of the Psalms ascribed to him.” The number of the canonical Psalms (150) was 
therefore fixed before the addition of this apocryphal Psalm. “And yet the translator 
finding it in existence, clearly proves that between his time and the conclusion of the Psalter, 
as found in the canon, a considerable period must have elapsed” (Ewald, i. 266, New. Ausar- 
beit.). Now the liturgical use of the Psalms encourages the assumption of a very early trans- 
lation, while Hitzig’s conjecture that it was made after the translation of the prophets, has 
no other motive than the. interest of his hypothesis. The Septuag. itself assumes that the 
time of Nehemiah was the period of the cessation of the composition of Psalms, vid. Dill- 
mann (Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. 1858, 8. 457). 

The numbering of the Psalms is variously given.* Many Hebrew manuscripts unite Pss. 
i, and ii., and likewise Pss. xlii, and xliii. and exvi. and cxvii. Ps, exviii. is on the other 
hand, divided sometimes in two and sometimes in three, In many cases the entire number is 
set down at 149. Delitzsch, in fact, refers to a numbering found in a Hagadabook in which 
there are but 147 Psalms, correspending to the years of Jacob’s life. The Septuag. like- 
wise originally united the first’ two Psalms, and still like the Vulgate unites Pss. ix. and x., 
so that from Ps. x. to exlvii. the numbering of the Septuagint remains one Psalm less than 
the Hebrew text, until it reaches the latter Ps. which it divides. By another variation Pss. 
exiv. and cxv. are united, while Ps. exvi. is divided. Attention must be paid to this in the 
citations of the Church fathers.+ 


@5. THE LITURGICAL USE OF THE PSALMS IN ISRAEL, 


All the Psalms were not originally composed for liturgical use, nor with direct reference 
to the Church of God, as has been assumed from various grounds, by Dursch, Hengstenb. and 
Olshausen. They are adapted, however, by their contents and form, to such an application, 
and they served that liturgical purpose in part in the first temple, but especially in the 
second temple. Some Psalms, moreover, were destined from the first for the divine service 
of the temple. This will be more specifically set forth, hereafter, in its connection, At pre- 
sent we confine ourselves to a general survey. ‘ 

Whatever our conclusion respecting the use of Ps. cvi. in 1 Chron. XVi,, it, at least, estab- 
lishes the custom of that period to sing Psalms in the temple on festal occasions (Heng- 
stenb. iv. 1, 168). But the Chronicler must have been a contemporary of Ezra, or N. ehemiah, 
in which case his labors fall-between 536 and 400 B. c. (Havernick, Keil, Movers, et al.) or 
he must have lived (from the genealogy 1 Chron, iii. 18 f.), in the latter days of the Per- 


*[“The many divergencies in the numbering of the Psalms may be easily accounted for, if we remember that the origi- 
nal MSS. employed no other means of marking the beginning of a new Psalm, than a short Space, or at most, the begin- 
ning of a new line, except in the case of those Psalms which were separated by superscriptions and these latter were 
doubtless many of them of late date. The noticeably similar contents of many of the Psalms and the sudden transitions 
of thought or feeling so natural to this kind of poetry, would render the copyist all the more likely to unite two Psalms 
in one, or to divide one Psalm in two quite unconsciously.” Perowne,—J. B. Hi.) 


+ [We add to this section some appropriate remarks of Perowne. “It is plain, then, that these ancient Hebrew songs and 
hymns must have suffered a variety of changes in the course of time, similar to those which may be traced in the older 
religious poetry of the Christian Church, where this has been adapted by any means to the object of some later compiler. 
Thus, hymns once intended for private use became adapted to public, 1 


The practical use of hymns in the Christian Church, and of the Psalms in the Jewish 
8 critical kind; or rather, these last never occurred. Hence it has bec 


ing us to one period of Jewish history ; others which lead to another, Often there is a want of cohesion between the parts 


of a Psalm; often an abruptness of transition which we can hardl i 
Y account for, except on the h 
read the Psalm in its original form.”—(, A, B.] ; TC lg ee ee 
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sian rule, or at the latest early in the Grecian period (Zunz, Ewald, Bertheau, 
Dillmann, Bleek, Stahelin). Now, in spite of the appearance of a didactic and parenectical 
treatment in his style, and the controversy concerning some of his statements, especially in 
our present text; his accounts are still regarded by our modern critics as essentially historical 
notwithstanding the opinions of De Wette and Gramberg to the contrary, (Stahelin, Spezielle 
inl. in die kanon. Bicher des A. T., 1862, 8.155). This is especially true of David’s regu- 
lations for worship, so that we may safely infer from the information given by the Chronicler, 
that the Psalms were in liturgical use during the period of the first temple. This is favored 
_ also by the vow of King Hezekiah to sing his songs in the house of the Lord, Is. xxxviii. 20, 
and apart from the prophet Jonah, by the remark in Jer. xxxiii. 11, that the voice should be 
heard again of those who say, “ Praise the Lord of Hosts, for the Lord is good, for His mercy 
endureth forever,” and of those who should bring the sacrifice of praise to the house of the 
Lord. Even R. H. Graf (Die geschichtl. Bucher des A, T., 1866, 8. 245), whose general 
opinion of the Book of Chronicles, as a source of historical information, is so unfavorable, 
admits that they approach nearer to history in referring many of the regulations of the tem- 
ple service to Hezekiah and Josiah than in ascribing them to David. 

Aside from the conclusion to be drawn from 1 Chron. xvi. the formula employed in 1 
Chron. xvi. 41, and reappearing 2 Chron. y, 13; vii. 13; xx. 21; Ezra iii. 11, taken probably 
from Ps. cxxxvi., favors the view that the Psalms were liturgically employed during the 
period of the second temple, as songs for festal occasions. The same is true of the formula, 
“To sing with praise and thanksgiving,” which occurs frequently in connection with Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and which is certainly not without reference to the Hallelujah Psalms, and 
the“ praise” in Psalms cy.—cvii , cxv., cxxxvi. (comp. Stahelin, Zur Kinleit. in die Psalmen, 
23). Furthermore, the agreement of many Psalms, especially in the fourth and fifth books, 
with the prayers of Ezra ix. and Nehemiah ix.; and finally the musical and liturgical re- 
marks in the Psalms themselves, which are found, although ina somewhat enlarged and 
extended form, in the Septuag., which was composed during the period of the second temple, 
prove that the Psalms were at that time liturgically employed. 

From the Talmud (Mischna, Tract. thamid ; Gemara Tr, Kidduschim in Lud. de Dicu, Ani- 
madv. p. 889,) we learn more particularly, that on the first day of the week, at the morning 
sacrifice, Levites were appointed to sing Ps. xxiv.; on the second day Ps. xlviii.; on the 
third day Ps. lxxxii.; on the fourth day Ps. xcii.; on the fifth day Ps. lxxxi.; on the sixth 
day Ps. xciii.; on the seventh day Ps. xcii. Respecting the ritual cf. ¢11. For the chief 
and the intermediate feast days there were other Psalms prescribed concerning which tradi- 
tion is partly at variance and partly silent. While, for example, at the present day, Ps. Lxv. 
is sung at the close of the feast of Tabernacles (schemini azereth) and the xxix. on the feast of 
Pentecost, the Septuag. designates Ps. xxix. for the close of the former festival, and the Talmud 
gives no account at all of the liturgy for the latter day, while the commentators are divided 
between Pss: vi. and xii. Pss. xxix.; 1. 16; xciv. 16; xciv. 8; lxxxi. 7; lxxxii.5b., are assigned 
for the intervening days of the feast of Tabernacles. Ps. xxx. was appointed to be sung on 
the presentation of the firstlings. Eighteen times in the year, viz., on the first two days of the 
Passover, on the eight days of Succoth, 7. ¢. the feast of Tabernacles, and on the eight 
days of the chanuka or. festival of the dedication of the Temple, introduced by Jud. 
Maccab., the halle Pss. cxiii—cxviii. was a part of the festal service. Even as early as the 
Alexandr. version, they bore the superscription, ’A‘A7Aovia. This hadlel, likewise called 
the Egyptian (hallel hammizri), was afterwards called the great hallel to distinguish it from 
the little hadlel, in which Ps. exv. 1-12; Ps. exvi. 1-11 were omitted. In the ancient ritual 
only Ps. exxxvi., with its refrain repeated twenty-six times, “For his mercy endureth for- 
ever,” was called hallel haggadél. In the Talmud and Midrash this title was also applied to 
Ps. exxxy. 4—cxxxvi., and to Ps. cxx.—cxxxvi. On the feast of the Passover the hallel was 
so divided, that Pss. cxiii. and cxiv. were sung before the meal, before taking the second fes- 
tal cup; Pss. exv—cxviii. after the meal, after filling the fourth cup. At the time of the full 
moon, the hallel was customarily sung, although not legally prescribed (Tr. Soferim.) 

As examples of the standing use of single verses of the Psalms at that period Delitzsch 
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(Zur Geschichte, 3179), adduces, 1.) The hosanna which was sung by the priests, in march- 
ing around the altar of burnt offering, shaded with willow twigs, on the seven days of the 
Passover, the last day thereby receiving the name of the great hosanna; 2.) Ps. xliv. 24, 
as a daily cry of the Levites in times of need and apostasy; 3.) Ps. exxvii. 1, which verse 
the nobles of Jerusalem used on the night preceding the day of atonement, in calling out to 
the High Priest repeatedly, lest sleep should overpower him. 

After the destruction of the temple, prayer came to occupy more and more the place of 
sacrifice, and the synagogue service became the vital centre of Jewish life, “the only bearer 
and banner of their nationality, in the ruin of all their other institutions” (Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstl. Vortrdge, 8.1). Its two parts consisted in the reading of the Scriptures and singing of 
Psalms and other psalm-like passages. The reading was conducted by the teachers, and those 
versed in the Scriptures, the “wise men,” and it was connected with expositions, (Midrash). 
The singing was conducted by the /eaders in prayer, “the representatives of the assembly,” 
who delivered in a singing style, Psalms or songs of a psalm-like character which were in- 
troduced gradually, and grew up out of free renderings of passages from the Psalms and 
other biblical sentences. This poetry (pint) was like that series of exclamations and praises 
resembling litanies used on the day of atonement, or those declarations of Divine pardon 
composed of passages of Scripture which were connected with penitential prayers, and which 
were called sedicha, and were accompanied with hymns in rhyme (pismon) in the recitation 
of which the congregation united, answering with passages from the Bible or other responses, 
(Zunz, Die synag. Poesie, 8. 89). This poetry was originally composed of fragments without 
rhyme and metre, usually with an alphabetical arrangement of the lines orsentences. As it 
gradually became richer in contents, so it became more artistic in form and more difficult of 
expression, and finally as a whole was reduced to definite technical rules, (/. c. S. 60,) in 
which, however, the grand culmination of the strophe was in the biblical passage with which 
it concluded, (7. c, 8. 95), which was selected with special reference to the significance of the 
day, or its striking effect upon the ear or mind, There was, however, for centuries, no fixed 
arrangement of prayers, and no prayer-book to which the leaders in prayer were restricted. 
They exercised, in fact, the greatest freedom in the choice of Psalms and hymns for divine 
service, and in the manner of their delivery, and not unfrequently appeared themselves in 
the character of poets or singers, with original productions. They were generally confined, 
however, to local usage (Minhag.), (Zunz, Die Ritus des synag. Gottesdienstes geschichtl. 
entwickelt, 1859, S. 2), until the middle of the ninth century (¢. ¢. 8.7), when a prevailing 
type of festal poetry had been formed for the entire year. The usage of the West (Palestine) 
extended itself over the hymns of Christians, particularly German nations, whilst the usage 
of the East (Babylon) established itself in the countries of Islam and in Spain. For the 
Psalms at present used by the Jews, in family devotions and the worship of the synagogue, 
vid. in J. F. Schroeder, Satzungen und Gebréiuche des talmudisch. rabinischen Judenthums 
1851, S. 25, ff Among the Kareans the exix. Ps. is read in seven divisions on the Sabbaths 
preceding the feast of weeks, and is used as a prayer in the month Tebet, on Monday and 
Thursday nights (Zunz, Die Ritus, S. 159). 


26. LITURGICAL SUPERSCRIPTIONS OF PARTICULAR PSALMS. 

The following indications of the special liturgical use of individual Psalms may be drawn 
from their superscriptions. 

1. Psalm xcii. was designed for the Sabbath. The Sept. represents other Psalms as de- 
signed for other days of the week. 

2. The statement, Ps. xxx., “A Psalm sung at the dedication of the house of David,” is 
referred by Venema, Hengstenb., Keil and Tholuck, to the consecration of the site selected 
for the future temple, upon which an altar had been erected provisionally, whence it was 
called the house of Jehovah, 1 Chron. xxii. 1. But David himself was not taken sick with 
the plague, which was visited upon the people as a punishment for the numbering, men- 
tioned 2 Sam. xxiv. 17, and which was the occasion of the erection of the altar, v. 18sq. 
The Psalmist, however, speaks of his personal deliverance from a sickness which threatened 
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his life. Such a reference is therefore inappropriate. Calvin, Clauss, et ol. take it as referring 
to a consecration of the palace, which had been desecrated by Absalom, on David’s return. 
The word house, used absolutely, certainly may signify “palace,” as is clearly proved by the 
official title of the major domo, ascher al-labajith ; but the Psalm does not speak of deliverance 
from the hand of an enemy, but of recovery from sickness. Most commentators, therefore, 
take it as a reference to the re-built citadel on Mount Zion, and call attention to the fact 
that Dayid regarded this structure as a pledge of the firmness and greatness of his kingdom, 
(2 Sam. y. 12), the immediate occupation of which was prevented by a severe sickness. 
De Wette’s assumption that there was in general use a song appropriated to the consecra- 
tion of houses (Deut. xx, 5), and that this Psalm was to be sung to the melody of that song, 
is without foundation. Ewald regards it as an ancient song of thanksgiving, which was 
afterwards sung at the consecration of the second temple. The later superscription then says 
that this Psalm should be sung again at each anniversary of that day. ; 
3. The statement, Pss. xxxviii. and lxx., lehazkir=to bring to remembrance, Septuag. ic 
évapyyow rep (tov) caBBarov. This, according to some, refers to the sufferings in remembrance 
of which Dayid is said to have composed this Psalm. Others apply the expression to the 
person of David himself, who brings himself in remembrance to Jehovah. Thus Gesenius 
in the Thesaurus. Olshausen regards it in general as a liturgical designation equivalent to 
“prayer.” Michaelis (Krit. Colleg.,8. 419), on the contrary, gives it a more specific appli- 
cation—at the sacrifice; Ewald, with reference to Isa. lxvi. 3, still more particularly—=at the 
offering of incense; cf. Ps, cxli. 2; Rey. viii. 4,as a supplicatory prayer in contrast with 
lethodah, Ps. ¢.==for the thank-offering. Delitzsch conjectures that the expression is not em- 
_ployed in a symbolic but in a proper liturgical sense=at the presentation of the askdrah, and 
remarks (Comment. I. 297), “ At the presentation of the meat offering (minchot) a portion, 
viz., a handful of meal mingled with oil and all of the incense, was consumed upon the altar; 
this portion was called M1218 avayvyou, because the ascending fragrance served to bring the 
offerer in remembrance with God.”  Delitzch also regards the Hiphil as denominative, and 
believes that the Chronicler refers to the hazkir with the hodu and hallelujah Psalms, 1 Chron. 
xvi. 4, Concerning the later ritual, vid. 7 11. 
4, The superscription of Ps. c., “A Psalm of praise,” is regarded by Mendelssohn, Ewald 
and Delitzsch as appropriate especially to the thanks-offering. 
- 5, The superscription of Pss. cxx.—cxxxiy., shir hammaatoth ; Septuag. $69 Gv avaBabyon; 
Vulgate : cantica graduum, from which they have received the liturgical title, “ Psalms of de- 
grees,” signifies according to Luther, “songs in the higher choir,” which refers, according to 
Bake, to the singers who stood upon an elevated position. According to an uncertain tradi- 
tion the opinion had prevailed that these fifteen Psalms were sung upon the fifteen steps, 
which led from the court of the women to that of the men of Israel, thus, according to Lyra 
one for every step. This, however, is not the statement of the Talmud. It simply compares _ 
the fifteen songs with those fifteen steps on which the music of the priests sounded on the 
first day of the feast of the Tabernacles, vid. 711. The comparison does not justify the in- 
ference that the Psalms were sung on these steps or that the title, “Psalms of degrees” was 
taken from this locality. No more can we base on the Syriac the supposition that there is 
here a metrical designation (J. D. Michaelis, Zu Lowth, De sacra poesi, etc., prelect. 25 nach 
Assemani), and that it indicates a rhythm advancing by degrees (Gesenius, zu Jes. xvii. 13; 
xxvi.1). Dietrich (in Delitzsch’s Comment. ii. 451, f.) has shown the error of this sup- 
position and.remarks that the Syriac sebletho (or, according to an easier pronunciation sebelio, 
plural seb/oto) simply indicates the division of a greater whole, and occurs, therefore, with 
reference to the division of the Psalms for the use of the church (cf.713). E. Meier, 
(Form der hebr. Poesie, 1853, 8.31), understands by maalah, the simplest and smallest strophe, 
consisting of four members, and supposes these Psalms to have been designated from this, the 
prevailing form in this group. According to Herder, Eichhorn, Hengstenb., Reuss ¢ a/., 
these Psalms were composed at different times and for different purposes, but were afterwards 
appointed to be sung in the pilgrimages towards Jerusalem, for which they were especially 
adapted by their rapid rhythm and their contents referring mainly to Jerusalem and the sanc- 
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tuary. The Syrian church and many of the fathers think especially of the return from 
Babylon (Ezra vii. 9); Ewald (Jahrd. vi., 105 f.), with essentially the same view, trans- 
lates, “Songs of the homeward marches.” He refers the plural, however, to the different 
journeys of those who returned from the exile, and designates them as their ancient and new 
pilgrim songs. Pss. cxx., cxxii. and exxvi. do not in the least harmonize with this view. 
The explanation of Thenius (Stud. u. Krit., 1854, Heft. 3, and Deutscher Psalter, 1859, S. 177 
f.) is at present the most generally accepted ; that maaloth, which is not used in the meaning 
of pilgrimage, refers to the different stations, or halting-places, where those who journeyed to 
the feast used to rest, in their upward march towards Jerusalem. We know, indeed, that the 
pilgrims moyed up with music and song towards Jerusalem, Ps. xxx. 29. Yet whether just 
the exx. Ps. was sung on setting out from foreign lands; the cxxi. at the first sight of their 
native hills ; the cxxii. on their first entrance to the holy land; whether Pss. exxili—cxxxi. 
express the recollections and feelings which were called forth by the fall and the restoration 
of the city of God; and Ps. exxxii. resounded at the first view of the city; Ps. cxxxiii. on 
their entrance and Ps. cxxxiy. as they went up into the temple; all this is very uncertain. 


37. THE ESSENTIAL CONTENTS OF THE PSALMS. 


Some attempts have been made to characterize and group the Psalms with reference to 
their subject matter. These efforts have, however, only served to show the incompleteness as 
well as the inappropriateness of such classifications. They lose sight of the essential thing, 
viz., the lyrical religious, Hebraic character of this portion of the sacred Scriptures. Their 
lyrical character implies that the subjects treated are not mere matters of objective contem- 
plation, but- reflections rather of their influence upon the Psalmist’s soul, Inseparable 
from their religious character, is the thorough-going reference of all experience, knowledge 
and feeling to the Providence of God in the world, and the harmony of the Psalmist therewith 
in his station and in the frames of his soul. The Hebraic character of the Psalter secures 
the adherence of the Psalmist, although advancing with the historic progress of revelation, 
to the foundation of the Mosaic Jaw, on the one side; on the other, their continual reference 
to the holiness of God, and to the destiny which was thereby presented to the entire covenant 
people, Lev. xix. 2. Hence the Theocratic energy ; the apprehension of Israel’s world-wide 
mission, and the prophetic glance of the Psalmist. Hence it occurs that the subjects treated 
of in particular Psalms are drawn from all the domains of nature and of history, of public 
and of private life ; affecting the whole people, or one of its individual members only ; per- 
taining to worship or doctrine and to life, But a formal division into doctrinal poems, tem- 
ple hymns, national songs, royal Psalms, songs of joy or of mourning, can only lead to dis- 
torted representations, as several commentators, especially De Wette, have shown. 

We may with more propriety distinguish three principal groups, according as the prevail- 
_ ing tone is one of joy, praise and thanksgiving to God, or of lamentation and petition, or 
indeed contemplative, narrative and didactic. Such divisions, with reference to the prevailing 
tenor of the Psalms, have been made by Hengstenb. and Hitzig, and, in part, also by G. Baur 
and Hupfeld. This is something quite different from the classification attempted by Augusti 
(Prakt. Hinleit. in die Ps.,8.11), according to sesthetical categories, into odes, elegies, &e. 
Such classifications can be only formal, and the frequent mixture of emotions, and sudden 
transitions, in many Psalms, from one to another, present many difficulties to such attempts. 
They would be, perhaps, as Hupfeld remarks, more suitable as subdivisions of the above 
mentioned classes, than as independent classes. He divides them, however, into four lead- 
ing classes, according to the subject matter: 1. Those Psalms which refer immediately to 
God and Divine things (godliness, worship, Divine order and government) ; 2. Those which 
refer to the King.and the kingdom; 8. Those referring to the people and their lot; 4 Those 
referring to the poet and his circumstances. 

With respect to the latter point, we cannot overlook the fact, that the circumstances of the 
Psalmist are occasionally alluded to in the superscriptions. That such statements are simply 
scholia, added by a later hand, is neither proven by the analogies of Arabic writings (Sta- 
helin), nor from their apparent want of agreement in many cases, with the contents of the 
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Psalms with which they are associated (Hitzig, ef a/.). The latter circumstance is rather 
against the hypothesis that the superscriptions were inferences drawn from the text. The 
subject of such Psalms is not the personal fortunes of the poet, but rather his religious experi- 
ences in the midst of those circumstances, and the religious hopes, fears and the desires cher- 
ished by him. For this reason Hilarius sees every where in the Psalms the tendency to educate 
the soul in the knowledge of God; to awaken fear and love towards Him, to cal forth the praise 
of His glory. He therefore considers a believing heart (Prolegg. 21) essential to understand 
them, whilst to the worldly sense they are sealed with seven seals ( Prolegg. 5, 8.9). The cir- 
cumstances of the Psalmist, were simply the occasion of their utterance, and furnish no better 
ground for a division than the other categories mentioned above. For they never treat of 
God, His word, being, providence and government, merely in ahstracto ; never for their own 
sake as objects of theoretical contemplation, or general praise. They always spring from 
some special occasion, even though not expressly mentioned, and have particular reference to 
the experience of the people of God, their King, or other members. Hence their contents, 
in other respects so similar, possess a richness of individual application which renders them 
so inexhaustible in their use for edification. 

The contents which pervade the Psalter, notwithstanding the diversity of particular portions 
in motive and treatment, are thus described by Zunz (Die synag. Poesie, 1855, S. 3), who 
regards the Psalter as essentially a manifest of the oppressed people of Israel: The poet 
begins with a cry of pain, a call to prayer and song; he portrays the sad condition of his 
people, their necessities, persecutions, bloodshed and grief; the contrast of the pious sufferers 
with their haughty oppressors and national enemies with their power, prosperity, wickedness, 
and dissimulation ; with them are the rebellious ; Israel is an object of scorn, &c. Now there 
is a retrospect of former times connected with considerations of national history, and they 
call to mind the covenant of God, Then there is a transition to the sense of guilt ; confession, 
remorse and the power of prayer ; castigatory discourse ; the contrast of sinful, law-offending 
man with the Almighty, All-knowing, but also just and merciful God, who recompenses all. 
The praises of God, the Creator ; His law; His people of Israel as the elect, held in remem- 
brance; Zion and the sanctuary. Longings for the sanctuary, love of its teachings, confi- 
dence in the promises of God, humble dependence and trust are described. The value of a good 
moral life and walk, and the strength of prayer which is of more value than sacrifice. Desire 
for the humiliation of enemies; imprecations; the powerlessness of idols. God is with the 
oppressed; hopes, deliverance, victory, thanks, praise, summons to adore God. The con- 
clusion is formed now of Jamentation and now with rejoicing ; now with thoughts of Israel, 


and now of the nations who all, one day, shall know God. 


We miss three things especially in this description, the addition of which is of highest 
importance to the understanding.and the use of the Psalms. We demand in the first place, 
a distinct recognition of the theocratic element in the national education of the Israelites, 
Only thus can we understand the much-discussed antagonism between the people of Israel 
and other nations, or appreciate the language threatening them with divine judgments and 
cursings in the so-called imprecatory Psalms, (vid., striking remarks of Hengstenberg and 
Tholuck.)* Only thus can we understand the actual progress in the earnest introduction into 
life of theocratic requirements and institutions; and not by seeking to resolve them into 
general religious ideas. De Wette(Ueber die erbauliche Erklarung der Psalmen, 1836), is 
particularly instructive on this point. Connected with this is our second desideratum, 
namely, the distinct reference of the righteousness often so strongly emphasized by the 
Psalmist, to an equal energy of theocratic action, rooted indeed in the revealed law, not sup- 
posing, however, that righteousness consists in legal acts, rites and ceremonies, but in fulfilling 





*(B. B. Edwards on the Imprecations in the Scriptures in his Life and Writings, by E. A. Park, ii. 364 ff.; Prof. J. Owen, 
Inprestory Psalms in the Bibl. Sacra, xiii, 551-568. Rey. Alb. Barnes’ Commentary om the Psalms, Introd. 26, (1869). Vid. 
especially the articles of Prof. EH, A. Park, in Smith’s Bible Dict. (Hackett and Abbot), 1870, 2625 f., and Impreeatory 
Pralme in the Bibl. Sacra. xix. 165-210, by the same author. A very satisfactory train of thought is suggested, if not fally 
developed, for the solution of the difficulties of the Imprecations in the Psalms, in Perowne’s Introduction to the Psalms, p. 
61 sq., 2.1870. Vid. algo his fuller discussion in his note on the xxxv. Ps. Charles Taylor, The Gospel in the Law.— 
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the will of God, and in striving against all merely external service, unfolding in its expres- 
sions concerning sacrifice, prayer, retribution and eternal life the germs of evangelical views. 
And precisely for this reason, we cannot dispense, thirdly, with the express recognition of the 
prophetical, Messianic feature in the Psalms. We say designedly feature, not features. For 
we are not now concerned with the exposition of individual passages of the Psalms and their 
—to a certain extent—controvertible application to the historic events of the life of Christ ; 
but only with the recognition of the fact; that the Psalms, like the entire old Testament, are 
pervaded with the expectation of a coming kingdom and man of God’s good pleasure, and 
that this expectation was not an indefinite and general hope of better times, but a hope of 
faith founded upon definite promises of God, confirmed by His repeated assurances,gradually 
unfolded in its particular features by prophetic witnesses, prefigured and made manifest histori- 
cally by definite persons and relations, and led victoriously to its fulfilment by special divine 
acts of revelation. The Psalms, on the one side, furnish evidence of the depth to which the 
Messianic hope had penetrated the life of the Israelites, and the power with which it had 
moved their hearts. On the other hand they have essentially contributed partly towards its 
preservation and extension, and in part also to its development, in its double form as typico- 
Messianic and as prophetico-Messianic (Sack, Ohristl. Apologetik, 2 Ausg. S. 278, f.; Keil in 
Havernick’s inl. iii. 101 f., Hengst. iv. 647 f.). 
The important distinction between the typico-Messianic and prophetico-Messianic passages 
‘which opens the way to a correct understanding of them, still needs to be more accurately 
defined. Thus if we regard as typico-Messianic those passages in which historic events are 
treated in such a way that they appear as a divinely-wrought type of Messianic relations; as 
prophetico-Messianic, on the other hand, such as arising from historical cireumstances and in 
general from historical grounds (which factor was for the most part overlooked by the older 
Orthodox interpreters), yet are Messianic as such (which element was mistaken by the ration- 
alist interpreters, who made a false use of history) : then there arises the frequently neglected 
question which remains, whether the Messianic meaning was originally in the consciousness of 
the Psalmist, or was only afterward discovered in his words. In the first case, the type is itself 
‘prophetic in the narrow sense, and the prophetic word of the Psalmist is a direct Messianic 
prophecy, and the further question arises :—Are his words simply the comforting and warn- 
ing repetitions of prophecies previously received and made public, or has the poet actually 
become a seer, the Psalmist a prophet, thus positively carrying the Messianic prophecies to a 
higher development. In the latter case, the general question arises as to the conscious or 
unconscious Messianic reference of the Psalmist’s words in a concrete and individual form. 

If, for instance, it is recognized that in certain passages the Messianic meaning was not 
discovered until afterwards and was not intended by the Psalmist, it does not follow that it 
was first discovered by Jewish or Christian Theologians, or was attached to it by the authors 
of the New Testament, with subjective honesty but in actual error, and in consequence of 
methods of interpretation then prevailing in the schools. Nor is the supposition of Herm. Shultz, 
( Theol. Stud. und Krit., 1866, Heft. i.), that the Messianic meaning as a second sense essentially 
different from the grammatico-historical sense had previously arisen in the hearts of the be- 
lieving congregation which understood the revelation of their God satisfactorily. That would 
show an earlier Messianic interpretation of those passages, and would transfer the introduc- 
tion of this change in understanding and interpreting them from the schools of the Rabbins 
to the faith of the congregation. A transformation of their original sense, howeyer, would 
still be admitted, which could hardly be as a factor of Revelation, but, at most, only an 
element in the historical process of development of Israel’s believing consciousness. We would . 
then have an explanation which might, it is true, be connected with the passages ini question, 
yet had changed their original meaning. We must, however, deal as earnestly with the idea 
of Revelation as with the supposition which is incontestably correct, of a historical progress 
therein. For there is no occasion to recognize in the Psalms the mere echo of the prophetic 
word and their Messianic promises like those of the law, and to exclude the prophetic utter- 
ance proper from them, and to put the Messianic interpretation of particular passages into an 
entirely different period of Revelation from that of the origin of these passages themselves, — 
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(Schultz, 7. c.8.41). We may confidently assume that the spirit of revelation wrought pro- 
phetically in the Psalmists and gaye their words occasionally such a JSorm of expression as must 
have driven their reflection to search for the sense intended by the Spirit of God. This is 
quite different from the subordinate or parallel sense, which Rud. Stier assumes along-side of 
the original and proper sense. But there is no double sense at all in them. On the contrary, 
the words in question give only one grammatical and historical sense which can be derived 


from them. Yet this is so constituted that, properly and strictly taken, it breaks through the 


limits of its association with the merely present events, and admits of no intelligible applica- 
tion to the circumstances, opinions and prospects of the speaker, and if such a restriction 
were attempted, it would lead to such assumptions of obscurity, exaggeration and hyperbole, 
as are found in no species of poetry, and in no language under heayen. It is under the influ- 
ence of such views that Schultz says: “ We may call this the hidden sense of the Holy Gho#t, 


_ because it comes not so much through the will of its author, as it is involved from the power 


of the contents which dwell in his words, reaching far beyond the present, and thus from the 
Spirit, from whom the Psalm was born, and whose impress it bears.” So much the more 
forcibly does the question still press upon us, why the Messianic sense, which is as different 
from its parenetic and practical application, as from its typical use, should only have arisen 
after the Psalm had become a song of the church, and had been employed in its public wor- 
ship ; after the king had died by whom, or concerning whom the Psalm had been composed, 
and the occasion of its composition had been forgotten (/. c. 8. 39), In this connection, we 
must say of the Psalms of suffering, what was recognized by Schultz: that they must contain 
that which not simply renders their later Messianic application possible, but fully justifies it. 
He says, 8. 48, “ Only those Psalms of suffering can be prophetic, in which the sufferings 
of the righteous are the basis of the highest triumph, of the conversion of the heathen, of 
the instruction of all nations,—in short, stand as a door of entrance to Messianic hopes 
and thoughts.” In such cases, however, the Messianic reference cannot be called a change in 
its interpretation, but is an explanation of its original sense. When this, however, occurs 
in obscure passages, or such as require searching investigations, this might be referable some- 
times even to the Psalmist himself. For a searching of revelations received by the prophets, 
is alluded to as nothing extraordinary, 1 Peter iy. sq. Such searching had, at all events, not 
always immediately attained its end. On the contrary, it is well established, that the under- 
standing of what the Spirit signified, Hebrews ix. 8, was disclosed, frequently, only a long 
time afterwards and sometimes only after its fulfilment. But it must not be overlookéd that 
the understanding of prophecy, like prophecy itself, has its degrees as well as modes, and that 
the former are not of necessity widely apart as the latter are not necessarily separate. Thus 
it might happen, under certain circumstances, that many of the same kind might be found 
together, not only in the same age, but in the life of one and the same person. If now, a 


Psalmist were at the same time a prophet, and we are especially informed that this was the 


ease with David (2 Sam. xxiii. 2; Acts ii. 30); and if the same person had, moreover, received 
Messianic prophecies from other prophets, which also occurred to David (2 Sam. vii.), we 
have then not only a historic foundation in Revelation for the appearance of Messianic pro- 
phecies in the Psalms, but a development upon this basis is provided for, not only through 
human reflection and the comparison and connection of various prophecies, but especially 
through an act of Revelation itself. The products of his own prophetic conception may 
therefore become for the prophet himself an impulse to reflection, by the fact that it tran- 
scends the contents of his previous consciousness. The word which gave this impulse appears 
no more to himself as a poetical production, but as the word of God, and thereby receives 
for his own consciousness, a deeper significance, not recognized at the time of its production. 

Under these circumstances, if we would faithfully recognize the actual germination and 


growth of Messianic prophecy and the Messianic hope founded thereon, and likewise under- 


stand the concrete form, color and relation of individual passages of the Psalms, explained 
as Messianic, it is absolutely necessary to survey them closely in their historical situation and 
rhetorical connection. So long as this was neglected by the orthodoxy of the church as well 
as the Synagogue, they might indeed hold fast to the certainty of the Messianic prophecies 
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in the Psalms, and affirm their right to do so; but they were unable to establish that certainty 
on sufficient grounds, and to show that their right was worthy of belief. They were also 
forced either to treat the prophecies as immediate, separate predictions without historical 
basis, occurring most wonderfully in the midst of expressions of an entirely different charac- 
ter; or else to refer whole Psalms, and series of Psalms, and even entire statements about 
prominent persons and relations of the Old Testament, directly to the person of Christ, His 
work, kingdom and history, in opposition to the original signification of the words and 
simply for the sake of some individual expressions and sentences.* Thus Thomas Aquinas 
regards the first Psalm as directly Messianic. Here there is no other resource than earnestly 
to explore the connection of sacred Scripture, and the organism of Revelation and its his- 
tory, that we may discover, in the difference between the economy of the old and the new 
covenant, the paths and threads which conduct from one to the other and recognize the pre- 
figuration of the latter in the former. Especially may “The entire Psalter be compared to 
a great and beautiful city, with many and various structures, ‘whose doors are each locked 
with a key of its own” (Hilarius, Prodegg. 24). And as Origen (De la Rue ii. 525) says that 
the holy Scriptures are locked with the key of David, and sealed with the power of God, so 
Hilarius also remarks (Prolegg. 5-7): “the key of David is the theanthropic person of Jesus 
Christ, whose type is the Psalmist both in his inward and external experience, (vid. on Ps. 
cxxxiy.) ever speaking by the Holy Ghost (vid. on Ps. i.) to which the prophetic tone of his 
discourse and his figurative language, frequently point” (vid. on Ps. cxix.1). Such a type 
was David himself, especially, whose fortunes in life were conducted and ordered by God’s 
appointment with particular reference to Christ. David stands as a fruitful, ever green olive- 
tree, in the house of God, both in the Law and in the Gospel, and is like an Apostle of the 
Evangelic faith (vid. on Ps. li, 22), and had himself a prophetical consciousness of the 
typical character of his sufferings (vid. on Ps. lviii. 1). It is in fact the form of the theocra- 
tic king, typified in David, Messianically announced in David’s son (Ps. ii.) who is propheti- 
cally contemplated as the ruler of a priestly kingdom, as a royal priest, (Ps. cx.), which 
forms the central point of the prophetic descriptions in Pss. xlv. and Ixxii., supported by ear- 
lier prophecies of the blessed and peaceful dominion of a righteous king, extending his sway 
over the whole earth, excelling all the might and glory of the world, who appears also in indi- 
vidual Psalms, Pss. xxii., cix., as a sufferer without an equal, whose conflict leads to an all- 
embracing victory, spreading abroad salvation everywhere {+ (comp. Havernick, Vorlesungen 
tiber die Theologie des A. T., 2 Ausg. durch Herm. Schultz, 1868; Riehm, Zur Charakteristik 
der mess. Weissagung und thres Verhdltnisses zu der Erfillung, Theol. Stud. und Krit., 1865, 
Heft 1-3). 





* [An able discussion of the Messianic element in the Psalms, as well as other matters considered in this section may be 
found in Perowne’s Introd., Chap. iii. 2 Ed., 1870.—J. B. H.] 


+ [The interpreter of the Psalms,” says Delitzsch, “ may establish himself either on thestand-point of the poet or the 
stand-point of the congregation of the Old Testament or on the stand-point of the church—a fundamental condition of 
progress in interpretation is the keeping of these three stand-points separate, and accordingly the distinction of the two 
Testaments and the different stages of revelation and the knowledge of redemption in general. For as salvation itself, so 
has its revelation and the knowledge of it, an advancing history which extends from paradise through all time even to 
eternity.” The congregation of Israel and especially the Christian church afterwards under the guidance of the Spirit, 
brought many of the different lines of development together, which in the Old Testament and to the inspired writers were 
entirely separate and apparently parallel, as it saw them converge in the person and life of Jesus Christ. Now from the 
stand-point of the poets we have to distinguish in Messianic prophecy two parallel lines of development, as Delitzsch 
shows: “The one has as its end the anointed of Jehovah, who rulesfrom Zion over all nations, +he other the Lord Himself 
enthroned above the cherubim to whom the whole world does homage. And of these two liner the Divine is predominant 
in the Psalms; hope is directed especially after the cessation of the kingdom of Israel, far beyond human mediation, at 


once to Jehovah, the author of salvation. The fundamental article of the faith of the Old Testament was a5 TMyW, 
The Messiah is not yet recognized as the God-man. Therefore the Psalmist knows of no prayer to Him or in His name, 
But prayer to Jehovah and for Jehovah’s sake is essentially the same. For Jehovah has Jesus in Himself. Jehovah is the 
Redeemer. The Redeemer, when He appears, is no other than the my of this God in bodily manifestation, Is. xlix. 6.” 
The human line of Messianic prophecy in the Psalms is based upon Nathan’s prophecy, 2 Sam. vii. The Messiah is usually 
regarded as a king, but in Ps, cx. the unity of the prophetic, priestly and royal offices in one person after the order of 
Melchizedek is distinctly brought into view. In close connection with this Messianic king is His everlasting rule and His 
kingdom extending itself to the ends of the earth. But along-side of this conquering and glorious king there is still 
another distinct figure in the Psalms, the suffering servant of God (Pss. xxii., Ixix., &c.), These two figures are likewise 
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We cannot therefore be surprised, that as Luther in his preface to the Psalms says, many 
holy fathers have praised and loved the Psalms more than the other books of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. It might well be called a little Bible, embracing like a manual in the shortest and 
finest way, all the rest of the Bible; so that it seems as if the Holy Ghost had taken pains to 
set together a little Bible, a sample book of the whole of Christianity, or of all the saints, in 
order that he who cannot read the whole Bible, might have here almost the whole substance 
of it, in one little book. But more than all, the noble virtue and art of the Psalms consists in 
this, that while other books have much to tell about the works of the saints, they give us few 
of their words. In this respect the Psalter is a pattern. And there is no nobler or more 
powerful work in man than discourse. Besides the Psalter does still more, in that it does not 
set before us the poor, common-place discourse of the saints; but the very best, even those 
which they held with God Himself, in the greatest earnestness, and on the most important 
matters. By this means, it lays before us, not simply their words and works, buf their hearts 
and the deep treasures of their souls, so that we may look upon the foundation and fountain 
of their werds and works, that we can see in their hearts, what noble thoughts they had, and 
how their hearts were affected in all kinds of affairs, dangers and necessities. For a human 
heart is like a ship upon a wild sea, driven by the storm winds from the four quarters of the 
earth.—But what else is the Psalter, chiefly, than earnest discourse in all such storm-winds? 
Where do we find finer words of joy than the Psalms of praise and thanksgiving contain? 
There you see in the hearts of all the saints, as in beautiful and pleasant gardens, yes, as in 
heayen—what delicate, loving, cheerful flowers of all kinds of beautiful joyous thoughts of 
God and His kindness grow there. Again, where do you find more plaintive, pitiful, words 
of sadness than the Psalms of lamentation contain? There you look into the hearts of all the 
saints, at times, as into death, yea, into hell itself. How dark is it there, with all kinds of 
troubled views of the wrath of God. Hence, when they discourse of fear and hope, they em- 
ploy such words that no painter could paint the fear and hope for you, no Cicero, or any 
other orator, could represent them. And (as was said) the best of all is that they speak such 
words to God and with God as give them a two-fold earnestness and life. For when a man: 
disccurses with men in such matters, it does not come so strongly from the heart, does not 
burn, is not so lively or so urgent. Hence it is, that the Psalter is the book of all the saints, 
and each, in whatever station he is, finds in it, Psalms and expressions, which are suited to 
his condition and which seem as if they were put there for his own particular use, alone, in so 
much that he could neither put them better limself, nor find them better put elsewhere, or 











kept distinct, they do not blend, although they approximate in the world-wide preaching of the delivered one and the uni- 
yersal significance of His redemption. There is likewise a reference to the Messianic offering in Ps. xl. which is, however, 
not further developed. Now with reference to these Messianic Psalms which have Jehovah and His salvation in view, we 
have a form of prophecy which differs very little from ordinary direct prophecy, save in its lyrical dress. But in those 
Psalms which have the royal and suffering Messiah in view, we have no direct prophecies except so far as the Psalmist 
cites a Divine decree as in Ps. ii., and an oath of promise, as in Ps. cx., not elsewhere mentioned, which, however, are there 
used as the basis of the Psalm which then passes over to the ordinary form. All these Psalms are typical in their charac- 
ter, yet we must distinguish between those that are simply typical, that is, where the expressions have a direct historical 
reference and are covered by the experience of the poet; and those that are more than typical, the type expanding, and 
breaking, and becoming transformed and transfigcred in attempting to express that which is more than historical and 
which is beyond the poet’s experience, Hence the distinction between the typical and the prophetico-typical. This is 
beautifully expressed by Perowne with reference to the king: “ In all, some Jewish monarch, either on his accession or at 
some critical period of his reign, is the immediate object before the eyes of the iuspired poet. But in all, the monarch 
grows larger and fairer than the sons of men. He is seen ever in the light of the promise made to Dayid, and in that 
light he is transfigured. Human he is, no doubt: many words spoken of him pertain only toa human king; but many 
also are higher; many cannot, except by force of exaggeration, be made to apply to one who wears the frailty, together 
with the form of man.” We may add with reference to the suffering Messiah that these Psalms are typical in that they 
are based upon the life-and experience of David, and yet they are more than this, approaching at times to the direct pro- 
phecy in that they describe sufferings which transcend anything in David’s experience, and with a minuteness = exact 
detail which forbids anything like a figurative generalization or poetical hyperbolical expression of facts and experiences in 
David's life or that of any other historic person than Jesus of Nazareth. We see the type as it is rooted in the experience 
and sorrow of David, expanding and bursting asurder, and growing up as a mighty tree towering above the earth, wrapt 
in the horror of a great darkness, and that tree is the tree of the cross. We can only understand See Feats front the 
experience of David, and yet we cannot but feel that mingled with the experience of the Psalmist, entwined at times 
in an inextricable intricacy there is likewise the experience of our blessed Saviour. And of them he we can say that on 
the New Testament stand-point, we see them united in the Messiah of the cross and the throne, the Divine and the human, 


the prince of suffering and the prince of glory.—C. A. B.] 
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yet desire to-do so. And what is also excellent, when such expressions please him, and suit 
his estate, he is sure that he belongs to the company of the saints, and tlitat what has happened 
to him, has happened to all the saints, because they all sing the same song with him; and, 
wonderfully he can also discourse with God, as they did, which must be done by faith, for an 
ungodly man has no taste for them. And lastly, there is in the Psalter a security and a wel] 
assured safeguard that we may follow all the saints with safety. For other examples, and 
legends of dumb saints give us many a work which we cannot, and many a one which it were 
not safe to follow, and usually produce sects and divisions, and lead away or tear away from 
the society of the saints. But the Psalter keeps you from divisions within the society of the 
saints; for it teaches you to think and discourse, in joy, fear, hope and sadness, as all the 
saints have thought and discoursed. In short, would you see the holy Christian Church 
painted in living form and color, in a little picture, then lay the Psalter before you, and you 
have a mirror, fine, pure and bright, which will show you what Christianity is. Yes, you 
will find yourself, therein, and the true knowledge of yourself as well as of God and all crea- 
tures.” Luther had previously remarked in the same preface: “There have in times past, 
been many legends of the saints composed, and people have carried them about and filled the 
world with passional books of exemplars, and histories, and the Psalter the while, has lain 
under the bench, and in such darkness, that one could not understand a single Psalm aright, 
and yet it gave forth such an excellent savor, that all pious hearts have found devotion and 
strength from the words they did not comprehend, and have therefore loved the little book. 
But I hold that no finer book of Exemplars, or legends of the saints, has appeared or will 
appear on earth than the Psalter. And if one wished that the best out of all legends, exem- 
plars and histories should be called out, set in order and presented in the best way; it- could 
be none other than our present Psalter. For we find here, not what one or two saints have 
done, but what the chief of all saints himself has done, and what all the saints still do ;—how 
they stand towards God, towards friends, and enemies; how they act in all dangers and suf- 
fering, and besides this, we find therein all kinds of wholesome doctrines and commands. 
And the Psalter should be dear and cherished on this account, that it so clearly foretells 
Christ’s death and resurrection, and typifies His kingdom, and the whole estate and nature of 
Christianity, so that we may well call it a little Bible,” ete. 

[We will add here the words of the other great Reformer, Calvin, from the preface to his 
Commentary. “This book, not unreasonably, am I wont to style an anatomy of all parts of 
the soul, for no one will discover in himself a single feeling whereof the image is not reflected 
in this mirror. Nay, all griefs, sorrows, fears, doubts, hopes, cares, and anxieties—in short, 
all those tumultuous agitations wherewith the minds of men are wont to be tossed—the Holy 
Ghost hath here represented to the life. The rest of Scripture contains the commands which 
God gave to His servants to be delivered unto us. But here the Prophets themselves, hold- 
ing converse with God, inasmuch as they lay bare all their inmost feelings, invite or impel 
every one of us to self-examination, that of all the infirmities to which we are liable, and all 
the sins of which we are so full, none may remain hidden. It isa rare and singular adyan- 
tage when every hiding-place having been laid bare, the heart is cleansed from hypocrisy, 
that foulest of plagues, and is brought forth to the light. Lastly, if calling upon God be the 
greatest safeguard of our salvation, seeing that no better and surer rule thereof can be found 
anywhere than in this Book, the further any man shall have advanced in the understanding 
of it, the greater will be his attainment in the school of God. Earnest prayer springs first 
from a feeling of our necessity, and then from faith in the promise. Here the readers will 
both best be awakened to a due sense of their own evils, and warned to seek the proper reme- 
dies for them.”*—C. A. B.] 

The contents of individual Psalms are briefly condensed, and often with great senten- 
tiousness, in a superscription of two words by J. H. Alsted, Theologia casuum 1630, in part also 


— 





* [Isaac Taylor, in his “Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry,” shows yery clearly and forcibly “the relation of the Hebrew 
poetry to the religious purposes it subserves,” ‘the commixture of the Divine and the human element,” in it, and the pe- 
culiar adaptation of the HolyLand to be the birth-place of a poetry which touches the hearts of all races, from all lands and — 
climes, by a natural imagery clothing celestial truth in such a form that they are intelligible and familiar to all—C. A. B) 
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by Georg. Christoph. Renschel, Citharadus mysticus, 1665, and 66, 2 Vols. in 4. The Biblical 
Summ., particularly that of Wirtemberg, are especially worthy of consideration. 


38. THE SUPERSCRIPTIONS WHICH INDICATE THE POETICAL FORM OF THE PSALMS, 

1. Shir, standing alone or in connection with other statements as to their purpose, con- 
tents, origin, or their liturgical and musical treatment. This word gives prominence, in gene- 
ral, to their lyrical character, which the Septuag. renders by 64 ; Comp. Is. v.1, Song of Sol. i. 
1. It is more specifically, not so much a joyful song of praise (Hengstenberg) as a “ song,” a 
piece for singing (Delitzsch) in distinction from mizmér with which it is connected at times, 
(Pss. lxvi. lxvii, lxviii. lxxxiii. lxxxviii. xcii. cviii.) 

2. Mizmér (Septuag. parpoc) is the technical designation, originating probably with 
David, for a song intended for musical accompaniment (yéAoc), It is found in this form, in 
only fifty-seven psalms, ascribed to David, or belonging to the Davidic group. The deriva- 
tion of the word is controverted. "With reference to the Piel of 11, it is established that it 
embraces the two significations “to sing” and “to play” like the Latin canare, Its radical 
meaning was formally assumed to be “to cut,” thence “to divide,” and thence referred to 
rhythmical divisions, or eesura, whence it was transferred to the delivery itself, or the singing. 
Ewald, however, starts with the meaning, “to prune the vine,” Lev. xxv. 8, and derives 
therefore, like the Latin, putare, computare, the sense of pure, arranged,—i.e., to 
play and sing in definite numbers, in rhythm and time. Hengstenberg adopts the 
meaning to dress in the sense of to adorn, to ornament, and since the verb 
stands sometimes with the dative and sometimes with the accusative, and is fre- 
quently connected with the sentence, To the Lord, and His honor, strength and names, 
he assumes the signification to sing praises in ornate discourse; to sing artistically in dis- 
tinction from an artless, simple manner. Keil translates it, “Song of Praise.” Hupfeld 
formerly supposed the original signification to be “to pluck.” Thus also Béttcher and 
Gesenius in the Thesaur. Hupfeld at present (Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenl. Gesellschaft 
iii. 394 f.; iv. 189 f.) starts with the primitive meaning, “to hum.” The application of the 
verb to music and song in praise of God, is found as early as Exodus xy. 1; Judges vy. 3 sq.; 
referring to music in general, Amos y. 23; in Aramaic form, Dan. iii. 5. In Ps. ¢. the noun 
is connected with the word lethédah (élc éu024ynow, Sept.),=to the praise; in other cases the © 
lamed of the author follows, occasionally the beth of the instrument, generally the cither 
(Pas. iv., vi., lxvii. and lxxvi.). The verb in its double meaning, Ps. xcviii. 5 is, sound with 
the cither and with the voice of song. Musical playing, in distinction from singing, is made 
especially prominent in Pss. xxvii. 6, ci. 1, civ. 33, cv. 2, cviii. 2. 

3. Maskil (Septuag, ovvéceuc or eg otveowv), Luther, “an instruction.” It is the superscrip- 
tion of thirteen Psalms. Michaelis explains it, following the Arabic as “a discourse in 
verse ;” De Wette prefers “an intricate figurative discourse,” and refers us to other oriental 
languages in which the idea of poem is developed from the meaning, “wisdom,” “ insight,” 
“doctrine.” Gesenius in the Thesaurus, refers the expression to the purpose of the song, to 
produce insight, wisdom (and piety), whence every carmen sacrum ad res divinas spectans 
might haye been thus named. Calvin, Keil, ef a/. interpret the word as a “ didactic poem,” 
referring us to Pss, xxxii. 8; xlvii. 8. Hengstenberg understands it specifically of “instruct- 
ing the church,” but this is appropriate only to the contents of two Psalms, (xxxii. and 
Ixxviii.). Ps, xlv. connects it with the leading title of Psalms shir jedidoth, “ song of love,” 
and Ps. exlii. as tefillah, “prayer.” It is, however, decisive that mas#il in Ps, xlvii. 8, is in 
the accusative, the object of the singing, (Hupfeld who is inclined rather to the view of 
Gesenius and De Wette). Ewald regards it as a closer definition of its musical recitation 
and thinks of a skillfully rendered song, because a clever, melodious song is equivalent to a 
finely artistic one. He defines it more exactly in the Jahrb. viii. 65, as a song with cheerful 
music, to be accompanied by clear sounding cymbals, keeping time. This is certainly pre- 
ferable to the former interpretation, against which Pss. liv. and cxlii. are especially opposed. 
Ps. xlvii. 8, however, is unfavorable even to this latter opinion. Delitzsch, referring to the 
Hiphil signification, interprets it as “ reflective contemplation,” pia meditatio, Ps. cvi. 7, of. 
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xli. 2; Song of Sol. xvi. 20, because the word occurs almost always with reference to per- 
sons, and in 2 Chron, xxx. 22, praises the Levite musicians. According to Hitzig, the word 
cannot possibly be a participle, and scarcely an object to which the meaning “ insight ” could 
be given; but signifies, according to an Arabic derivation, “form,” something “ formed,” in 
general, “a poem.” 

4, Mikhtam occurs in the superscriptions of six Psalms (xvi., lvi—lx.), sometimes pre- 
ceding and sometimes following the words, “of David.” Jerome and the oldest Rabbins, to 
the time of Isaki resolve it into two expressions, according to Aquil. rob rarecvdypovog kai arAod 
tod Aavid. According to Symmach. i. and ii, rar. kai Guépyov. The Hollander Vorstman alone, 
of recent commentators, (in his Comm. in Ps. xvi., 1829), adopts a similar interpretation, 
“the unfortunate, delivered.” Since Isaki, most of the Rabbins, and the older Christian ex- 
positors, suppose the word to be allied to setem=gold, and to signify either a golden poem, 
i, @, a treasure=a priceless poem, (Luther and Geier), like the sayings of Pythagoras, Ali, 
et al., or “written in golden letters,” like the moallakét of the Arabs. Others derive the 
idea of a treasure from the Arabie “to hide”==to preserve carefully (Grot. Simon e¢ al.). 
Hitzig, following the Arabic, points to the meaning “to keep for one’s self,”=“ not to make 
known,” an avéxdorov, or a hitherto unknown poem, which the compiler had for the first time 
added to the canon of Dayidic Psalms then existing. Ewald in the Jahrb. viii. 6,7, ex- 
plains it as “a song accompanied with the dull music, with roaring, dull-sounding music of 
the cymbals.” Most of the recent commentators since Rosenmiiller and Gesenius follow the 
translation of the Septuag.: ot7Aoypagia or etc orydoypagiav; Vulg.: Tituli inseriptio; Chald.: 
Sculptura recta, and regard mikhtam=mikhtab in the superscription of the song of Jeremiah ~ 
xxxviii. 9. It means then either “ Inscription,” (F. H. Michael), now ‘‘ Tomb inscription,” 
again, “memorial of victory,” or, writing=song, (De Wette), or “Song of Inscription,” or 
better still, catch-word poem, (Delitzsch), because in these Psalms two features are promi- 
nent, which are found united in the Psalms of Hezekiah. This is partly the prominence 
given to memorial words Pss. xvi. 2, lviii. 12, lx. 8 (of. Is. xxxviii. 10, 11), and partly the repeti- 
tion of such words, in a sort of refrain, Pss. lvi., lvii, and lxx. It must be considered, how- 
ever, that the change of m into 6 never occurs elsewhere in the roots of these words. Heng- 
stenberg assumes an intentional change of these letters by David, in order to give, through 
the superscription, a deeper sense to the song,—to announce a secret. In Ps. lx., the super- 
scription has the additional expression delammed (Septuag, éu¢ dsdayfv) to teach. It is gene- 
rally referred to the instruction imparted by the Levitical precentor, by De Wette and 
Delitzsch, on the contrary, it is referred especially to 2 Sam. i. 18, according to which it was 
to be sung, during instruction in the use of the bow. 

5. Schiggajén (Septuag. ~adudc), only as superscription of Ps, vii. and in the plural, 
Habak. iii. 1. Since it is preceded in the latter passage by the preposition OY the older 
Rabbis, and even Kimchi applied it to an instrument, some sort of string instrument, and 
others to the kind of tone, or the style of playing upon it. But the expression “ which he 
sang” refers toa song. De Wette, following the Arabic, adopts the meaning, “a song of 
lamentation,” Paulus, “a responsive song,” Gesenius, a “song of Praise.” Hengstenberg 
finds an indication of its contents, referring to the confession of Saul to David, 1 Sam. xxyi. 
21, and as likewise Aquil., Symmach., Chald., and following them, Jerome and many Rabbis, 
state that “ Error, confusions, forgiveness,” is its meaning and they associate it with historical 
allusions. The majority translate it, “dithyrambus” (the wandering poem, ode erratica of 
ancient poetry), and explain the plural in Hab. from the manifold and confessedly mingled 
rhymes. Hupfeld offers the conjecture that the word is a cognate form,—a play upon the 
similarly formed higgajén ix. 17—=“ Poem,” “song.” Hitzig points to the Arabic “exact 
rhythmical discourse in contrast with prose.” 


¢9, THE ARTISTIC STRUCTURE OF THE PSALMS. 
The poetical form of the Psalms stands in opposition neither with their religious nor their 
theopneustic character, when rightly understood. The influence of the Spirit of God upon 
the soul of the Israclitish poet, brings his poetical endowments rather, into their proper current, 
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and controls the pulsations of feeling in his aroused soul. These pulsations, however, find 
a natural expression in the vibrations of his discourse, the regularity of which is sufficiently 
expressed in the parallelism of members, as the swelling of his thought is in general expressed 
in the characteristic choice of language, cf. Lowth, De Sacra Poesie Hebreorum prelect. 
cum notis, J. D. Michaelis, Ed. Rosenmiller 1815, whose observations in laying the founda- 
tion of the correct view have been more fully developed by Herder, Gesenius, De Wette, 
Koster, Ewald and Hupfeld. Fora collection of older opinions ¢/. Carpzov (Introd., p. 3 f.) and 
Saalschitz, Von der Form der hebr. Poesie nebst einer Abhandlung tiber die Musik: der. Hebr.,1825. 
The matter is excellently presented by De Wette, Comm. 37, with the remarks of G. Baur, 
~78,£ Independent investigations, worthy of mention, are Bellerman, Versuch einer hebr. 
Metrik., 1818. Saalschtitz, Form und Geist der hebr. Poesie, 1853. E. Meyer, die Form der 
hebr. Poesie, 1853.* 

It is self-evident, that the sounds of the words, as they are brighter or gloomier, and 
the shading of the tone in general, stand connected with the feeling expressed in them, 
The same is true of the rhythm, the movement of the thought, or the pulsations of feeling, 
expressed in the more tardy or more rapid sequence of syllables and words. And the He- 
brew language is particularly adapted, by its pregnant brevity and dignified simplicity, to 
indicate the writer’s feelings, by sound and emphasis. This allows the conjecture, that the 
employment of similarly sounding expressions, such as are frequently found in the prophets, 
associated with the language of ordinary discourse, in satirical addresses, and in pithy con- 
nections of thought (Knobel, Prophetismus der Heb. i, 406 f.), was not confined to this 
species of writings. This is true also of those similarities of sound which frequently occur 
in the prophetic writings, on the last syllable of the verse. Sommer (Bibl. Abhandl. i. 85 f.) 
has actually proven, an intentional rhyme (in a wider sense) in many passages of the Old 
Testament, while Van Till (Dicht-Sing-und Spielkunst der Hebr. ii. 6, 34), Carpzov (In- 
trod. 18), Saalschiitz ( Von der Formu. 8. w., 61) and Ewald (Poet. Biicher i. 104, und 269 der 
Neuen Ausarb.) ascribe such appearances merely to accident. But Sommer has restricted 
this intentional rhyme, which moreover seldom occurs, to the songs of the common people, to 
the prophetic expressions of earlier times, and to epigrammatic rules of life, which had orally 
come down to the time of the authors and compilers, preserved only in single passages, per- 
haps, not in their original form. This limitation was directed against the opinion of older 
writers, who following the example of Clericus regarded rhyme as the essential form of all 
poetry, and sought to discover it in the Old Testament, as Schindler (De accentu Hebr. p. 81 f.) 
and Leutwein, Versuch einer richtigen Theorie der bibl. Verskunst, 1775, 251 f. The simi- 
larity of sound which frequently occurs in the Psalms, is not regarded by Sommer as inten- 
tional rhyme, from the fact that the similarity of suffixes and of nominal and verbal endings, 
might very easily produce, undesignedly, something similar to rhyme, in the parallel sentence 
of Hebrew poetry. Jul. Ley (Die metrische Form der hebr. Poesie systematisch dargestellt 
1866) has attempted to prove, unsuccessfully, that alliteration, was the formal means of bind- 
ing together the individual series. 

A metrical significance in the syllables can be as little inferred from this, as from the fact, 
that the Psalms were sung with a musical accompaniment (Van Till, p. 24). For the song 
was recitative singing, vid.210. This musical delivery, therefore, does not point to a rhythm, 
dependent upon quantity and number of syllables, but only to a general rhythmical movement 
in which the rising or falling, the more rapid or more tardy movement of the voice, was de- 
pendent partly upon the quality and partly upon the position of the words. The lack of 
metre, properly so called, is not however to be ascribed as De Wette says, to their rudeness, 
as songs of the common people. It is a peculiarity of the Hebrew songs, just as in genuine 
German verse (Meier, Form u. s. w. 8.24 ff.) a free rising of the voice concludes with one or 
more falling passages. It is the breathing of the pulsating breast, which finds its simplest 
rhythmical expression in a single line, whose sense is complete in itself; and frequently consti- 
tutes the beginning of the Psalm, but becomes dismembered in connection with the parallel- 


# [Isaac Taylor, The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Amer. ed., 1862. W. A. Wright, Art. Hebrew Poetry in mith’s Dict. of 
the le, W. Bionic, The Psalms, their history, teachings and use.—C. A. B.] 
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ism of thought and passes over to a parallelism of sentences, and thereby becomes enlarged into 
the verse of two lines. 

But although this rhythmical progression, presupposes a correspondence of members, it 
does not follow that this division of the members of the verse into two which rests upon the 
parallelismus sententiarwm, is the original and essential rhythm of the poetry, in general 
(Herder, e¢ ad.) which, is at the basis of the structure of the Psalms (Hupfeld, Zeitschrift der 
d. morg. Gesellschaft, 1852, 8. 58 f.). For the rising and falling in the line of thought consti- 
tutes the necessary movement for the members of the sentence, just as syllabic feet mark the 
progression for words. Syllabic metre must not be smuggled in on the other side from this 
remark, For all attempts which have been made, and repeated from the time of Philo and 
Josephus, to discover a metre, analogous to that of the Greeks and Romans, either in the 
number of syllables (Buxtorf ) or their quantity (Franc. Gormarus, Davidis lyra, 1637), have 
been as fruitless as the attempt of Jones, (Poeseos Asiatice comment. p. 72f.), to apply the 
rules of Arabic metre to the poetry of the Hebrews. In the most intelligent attempts of this 
sort, we find only a certain numbering and difference of syllables, brought out by emphasis, 
and according to Bellermann, a prevailing iambic emphasis, placing the accent upon the Jast 
syllable; while according to Saalschiitz, there is a prevailing trochaic, with an occasional 
spondaico-dactylio-rhythm, in which the penultimate is emphasized. In either case, the divi- 
sions of the words are brought by accentuation into rhythmical movement, without possessing a 
strictly metrical character. This is true also of the divisions of the sentences, where the ac- 
cent is determined by the sense of the words, the position of which in the sentence is of im- 
portance to the rhythm. The frequent assertion of the Rabbis that in Hebrew poetry, there 
is only a rhythm of sentences, and not of syllables, is by this fact more definitely established ; 
and also their other statement, that the rhythmical quantity is originally and essentially de- 
termined by the contents, 7. e., partly by the repetition of the same thought, in similar or allied 
expression, and, in part by the prominence which is imparted to them by antithetie and 
synthetic terms of expression. We do not infer from this with Hupfeld, that the rhythm was 
purely an internal one, 7. e. a parallelism. of thought or of logical sentences. In the structure 
of Hebrew Psalms, there is not only a measure of thought, but also a relation of form, and a 
parallelism, which arises from an evenness of language, which De Wette (Comm. p. 52) calls 
rhythmical, and Weinrich (De poeseos hebr. et arab. origine, indole nutuoque consensu atque 
discrimine, 1843), syntactical, to which G. Baur also has called attention. Sommer in his 
proof of the development (Bibl. Abh. i. 93 f.) of a formal principle in different kinds of verses 
and strophes, proceeds from the alphabetical songs. 

Sommer is right in seeing in the alphabetical songs, not mere play words, nor the signs 
of a degenerate taste, (De Wette), nor evidence of a late date (Ewald); but, in part, helps 
for the memory, and in part, symbolic reference to their completeness, and wholeness, since 
only instructive poems and Psalms of lamentation present this alphabetic arrangement. 
Their more definite consideration belongs to the exposition of the particular Psalms. Here 
the general remark suffices, that an alphabet is formed by the initial letters of the lines Pss, 
exi. cxii. by double lined strophes in Pss, xxv. xxxiv. exlv., by four lined strophes in Pss. 
ix. X. xxxvii., by the longer strophes of Ps. exix., in which every two lined verse begins with 
the same letter, which is eight times repeated.* 

How particular verses are to be divided, and joined together in strophes, is in individual 
cases, questionable. For the particular members are not always easily distinguished, as, e. 
g., in the graded rhythm of Pss. cxxi. and exxiii. and partly in Ps. exxxvi., where a prominent 
expression is repeated in the following verse while the thought is still further developed. 
The /ogical parallelism of the strophes of which Ps, 1. may be taken as an example, is not al- 
ways clearly discernible, nor always carried through consistently, so as to render the stro- 
phaic parallelism a safe guide, as Késter assumes. Yet the fact is incontestable, that the 
Psalms are not poetic prose, but they possess, a poetical structure, of rhythmical members, 
ek not always thoroughly carried out. In the different editions of Luther’s translation 





* [Unsuccessful attempts have been made to preserve the acrostic formin German by Delitzsch, in English by Dalman 
Hapstone (The Ancient Psalms, in Appropriate Metres: a strictly literal translation From the Hebrew, Edin., 1867).—C.A.B.] 
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‘ accordingly, this feature is no longer to be perceived (with the exception of Hommcl’s edition 
4 arranged in 1859, for song and recommended for evangelical family devotions, in which the 
.  oemieagte at least, is made apparent); nor has it been restored in the numerous carlier and 
_ later versified paraphrases. In the Latin Psalters, arranged for public worship, the mdividual 
q verses have been, as'a general rule, written consecutively. 

-" In order to restore as far as possible their poetic structure, which is important to the un- 
; derstanding of the Psalms, and their impression upon us, and which is essential to their musi- 
cal rendering, —we must not be confined to the masorcic division of the verses ag an immovable 

foundation as Peters demands (Psalmen in der Urgestolt, in the Zeitechr. der d. morg. Geelloch, 
_ Xi 533). The so-called masoretic division of the verses, is certainly older than the pointings 
of the Masora (Hupfeld), but not always correct, as Ewald has proved (in Jahrb. iii.128; 
viif. 68) from the structure of the turns of expression in the Psalms, Neither do the Hebrew 
manuscripts furnish anything decisive. They generally break the verses arbitrarily, without 
determined rules, or reference to the sense, usually into two parts so that the line in space 
(ortz0c) is entirely indifferent to the line in sense (s7or); and by thus mutilating the text, 
the meaning is often much obscured, cp. Bar ii. f. quoted by Delitzsch in his Comm. it. H2F., 
who introduces passages from the Talmud and the Rabbis which require that the three eo 
called poetic books should be written in a song style, with short lines, and even in hemi- 
stichs. He remarks that such a division of the Psalter is no longer to be found in the 
Masora, and shows by examples, the irregular procedure of the manuscripts. He for this 
reason, in his masorctic, critical, edition of the Psalms abandoned the division by verses, 
and reproduced the usual masoretic form, only in Ps. xviii. The number of verses in the 
Psalter is also variously stated. They are generally put at 1612. But froma statement of 
Bar which Delitzch quotes in his Comm. ii, 474, in the 19, sdorim, i. ¢., classes and series, 
into which the Psalms were divided, the number of pesulim or verses is given at 2527, the 
middle verse being Ps. xxviii. 26. The restoration of the members of the so called verses, is 
most easily accomplished “on the basis of their parallelism. To discover their strophaic 
structure, the only recourse left, is to proceed from the unity of the thought, in a greater num- 
ber of lines of zens, taking care not to be led astray, by our failure always to find 2 regular 
and homogeneous structure. It is quite reasonable to suppose, that changes from short lined 
to long lined verses, may occasionally appear, as characteristic of the Hebrew Irricas, such 2s 
we may recognize in the different groupings of strophes in the same Psalm* The method 
of procedure, here proposed, harmonizes with the little which we know of the manner of 


_ rendering the Psalms. 


| © [Sines the time of Lowth the paraliciiem of Hebrew poctry bas been generally regarded as of three kinds: the 
Syacuymont, the antithetical and the syutheticel or conrtractire. Bat since the first two kinds are sare in their 
occurrence and many of them do mot Giffer to any appreciable degre in some of their pees from those of the 
third Gass, and since it is vary geworally siwitied that alot all Hebren poctry telomgs: to the third <izes and 
some of the poetry camnct withest ESicalty be brought unier cither of the three clzeses, I do mt see whet atrantage 
here is im the CestiGeation. The true ides of Hetrew poetry is that the tythmical flow of though: Snds its mate- 
val expression, and is met checzei by the external form. except im the acrestic. The thoagit cits ani tows, and the 
expression chis and flows with it, both 2s regards the lines and the strophes. The lines are often of even lengib, but not 
 eufrequentiy very uneven, and the stroghes are bmt sldom uniform in their number f Eines. There is no guidance for Gisi- 
Som into Times and strophes, exempt ia the greater or lesser dh and fow of the thought. As Dr. Binnie zeys (Tie Faalas, 
their tistory, teachings, cmd st, p.I25, 1870). ~The pause in the progress A thought determines the point ci which the 
verse or Hime mmst end. The poctinal structure Ste #0 closcly to the thought, that 2 Hebrew poo: can be repraduced in any 
other lapsmage, vers: for vers: amd Ene for ne” Dr Wright (Art Biden Petry, Waith’s Dict. of fe BEA) tes fron 
Bio Jebh (S271 p. 29) with approval the idilowing: “Hetzer poctry is umiversdl poetry; the poctry of all lan- 
‘ geages and of all peoples: ecilccation A-words .. - is primarily dircct-A 20 a2 to ecute thee best postiile exacunocment 
_ apd Gseriminetion of the sas; let them, 2 trentletor only be Witerel, and w far & the genias of the amgeage will permit, 
it bhies preserve fhe original order of the works, ani be will infellitAy put the reader in posseosion of ll or wearily all that 
fhe Hetrew text can give te the best Hotecw scholar of the present Gey.” faz= Dr. Binnie, p. 152, “The Hatrew porms 
stand dome im 231 Eterstrre ie this respect that, wie thee partial exception of the acrostics they cas be transiorred_ im their 





form 28 well as fhels rabsctomsr, im 2 eral tramsiatiom, into ony her angmge One may well trace in this the overruling , 


"Gee 204 wisdom of Him who designed the Sexigtmrss to be the fountain f spiriteal light, and the rule of faith and mex 
Bers to 2]! wations.. Suppose the poctry of flee Bitte bed been metrical, what would here bers the eect? Way. cme Ball of 
~ ee Cid Tertament would bere heen to the Gentiles 2 fountain sealed The Paradise lost turned ints prom is the Paradise 
dest zo more. There are Ktcesl translations of Homer 2nd of Horace inte fete Engi prose; bet, except for ecrtaim schol 
‘bey purpeses, they are witeriy wales. Whey convey uo da A the Greek 203 Let origi Had the Poogzeciss of 
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210. THE MANNER IN WHICH THE PSALMS WERE RENDERED. 


The Psalms were not simply poems, originally thought owt, and intended to be read, ac- 
cording to, Hupfeld’s appropriate remarks, Comm. iy. 439, They were rather swung, or intended 
to be sung, and that with musical accompaniment. This is manifest not merely from “the 
analogy of all the most ancient poetry,” but from their liturgical pepe and use (vid. 25). 
The delivery of the Psalms however was not so much a singing as “an oriental style of de- 
clamation, with a lively modulation of the voice (Saalschiitz, Archdologie I. 287) and depended 
on the accen/s. Simon Durau even alludes (Delitzsch’s Comm. II. 479) to three styles of delivery 
for the Bible, one for the Pentateuch, one for the Prophets, and one for the metrical books 
(Psalms, Proverbs and Job). He remarks, however, that the melodies alluded to have not 
been preserved. In ancient ritual books, two styles of singing, are indicated by the accents 
(Zunz,Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters i. 1855, 115), but we have no definite know- 
ledge in regard to them, and the entire theory of accentuation, is obscure and open to contro- 
yersy. We are only sure, that the accent did not simply indicate the emphasis and division 
of sentences; but referred also to the tones in which they were to be delivered, and further- 
more that the metrical accents were from the most ancient time, different in figure and posi- 
tion from those of the other twenty-one sacred books. A representation of the later system 
is given by Heydenheim, in the Hebrew book, Mischpeté ha-Tedmim, 1808, full of impor- 
tant information drawn from Jewish grammarians. 8. Bar, rendered a similar service with 
reference to metrical accentuation in the Hebrew work, Thorath Emeth, 1852. He has furnished 
also an independent treatise, important on all questions of accentuation, in an appendix to 
Delitzsch’s Comm. ii. 477 f£. But while we may infer from the names of the seyeral accents, 
which refer for the most part to their intonation, yet sometimes to both this, and the figure, 
their musical significance, yet the ancient metrical modulation is still unknown, and the in- 
vestigation of original sources, gives us but a fragmentary knowledge of the intonation of a 
few metrical accents. To this connection belongs, the distinction referred to the Rabbis Acha 
and Mocha, between the Babylonian and Tiberian systems of accentuation. which although 
referring to but a few points, have yet been connected with other difivrences between Oriental 
and Occidental Jews. Upon these matters the influence of the Sect of the Karwans becomes 
more and more apparent. Cf. besides the references to later discoveries in Delitzsch’s Comm. ii. 
2519 f., especially J. Fiirst’s Geschichte des Kardrthums bis 900 der gewdhniichen Zeiirech- 
nung, 1862. Jost (Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, 1858, ii. 8336) had previously 
pointed out the peculiar methods of employing these accents, in singing the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Sol. It is still uncertain, however, whether the Occidental chanting 
of the German and Polish Jews, or the Oriental style of the Jews of Italy and Spain, have 
preserved most accurately their original character. The assumption of Haupt (Sechs Alttes- 
tam. Psalmen mit ihren aus den Accenten enzifferten Singweisen, 1854) that the accents are nu- 
merical signs to be combined with the Hebrew letters, furnishing in the series of tones thus 
given, the original melody, is highly improbable. It is, moreover questionable, if the present 
accentuation represents any more than the style of delivery at the period of the Herodian 
temple; not.to speak of the earlier method. It may be conjectured, that the style of singing 
was formerly more diversified, than that which is indicated by the present accentuation. The 
Jewish traveller Petachia, of Regensburg, in the 12th century states (Literaturblatt des Ori- 
ents iv. 541) that in Bagdad (where Benjamin of Tudela in the same century, also found a 
peculiar style of singing Psalms with musical accompaniment) there were several traditional 
melodies, yes several for particular Psalms. The Rabbis, also, frequently refer the numeri- 
cal references contained in several superscriptions, e. g., Pss. vi. xii. xcii. to the number of its 
melody. The conjecture of Gerberti (De eantu et musica sacra, 2 vols., 1174), et al., is especially 
worthy of attention, comp. Saalschiitz (Geschichte und Wi ee ae Musik, 1829, 8. 121) 





Isaiah or the Psalms of David been written in the classical measure or our modern rhymes, they would have fared as ill at the 
hands of the translators. They must have remained untranslated till some man of genius arose to execute a metrical ver- 
sion, which would have been but a paraphrase after all. As the case stands, David and Isaiah may be transferred, without 
material loss, into any language by any scholarly pen. Not only their sense, but their manner and the characteristic felici- 
ties of their style, are reproduced, not unfairly, in our Authorized English Version.”—C. A. B.] 
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and Ferd. Wolf ( Ueber die Lais, Sequenzen und Leiche, 1841, S. 285), that the eight so-called 
Church tones of the Gregorian chants, have preserved the remnants of the ancient temple 
song. The Jewish tradition, was simply a further development, under the influence of Gre- 
cian musical instruction, ef. 313.’ Not only are eight musical accents frequently alluded to, 
by the Rabbis (neginoth), but the eight Church tones, are to be found in the Armenian Church 
(Petermann in Zeitschrift fur die d. morg. Gesellsch. V. 368 f.), and a kindred style of singing 
also in the Greek Church. Ewald and Hupfeld, in their praiseworthy efforts to represent 
scientifically, the difficult and obscure doctrine of accentuation, and to deduce it from one 
leading principle, are agreed in this ;—that the accentuation was neither purely logical nor 
purely musical, but of a rhythmical character, every masoretic verse forming a rhythmical 
period, whose members were marked by a rising and falling inflection. They disagree how- 
ever in this, that Hupfeld regards the rhythmical period as double, i. e., consisting of a rising 
and falling inflection, and proceeding from this basis to astill farther dichotomy, while Ewald 
regards them as progressing in three movements, each growing more difficult than the pre- 
ceding, until the course is ended. Ewald suggests a special scheme of poetical accentuation. 
in which the falling inflection occurs in the middle of the verse. 


211. THE LITURGICAL RENDERING OF THE PSALMS WITH MUSIC. 


The frequent use in the Psalms of words signifying to play (often with the name of the 
instrument) points, apart from the testimony of the superscriptions, (¢f. 212), to the fact 
that the rendering of the Psalms was with musical accompaniment. The frequent occur- 
rence of strophaic members, with refrains, points in like manner to their rendering by choruses 
or even with the dance (Hupf. iv. 440). The oldest reference of this kind is found in 
Exodus xv. 20, Judges xi. 34. The division of entire Psalms, however, into responsive 
choruses by Nachtigall (Gesénge Davids und seiner Zeitgenossen, 1797), and others, is un- 
historical. The chorus repeated only the refrain, vid. Pss. xlii., xliii. It appears, neverthe- 
less, from the description of the Book of Chronicles, associated with isolated statements in 
the Psalms themselves that the liturgical singing was antiphonal, even during the period of 


~ the first temple, ewltivated by persons specially appointed to that office, and led, if not exclu- 


sively conducted by the Levitical singers, accompanied by the music of the priests. These 
arrangements were based essentially upon usages introduced by David, 1 Ch. xxv. 2; which 
were preceded only by the regulations in Num. x., for the use of two silver trumpets to be 
sounded by the priests. The leading instrument which marked the time was the cymbal, zalzal 
in the Talmud zelazal, referred to in 2 Sam. vi. 5, as one of the sacred instruments. 
These can scarcely have been the clapping castanets (Pfeifer, Ueber die Music, p. 54), but the 
ringing cymbals (Septuag. «uBadov) of which there were two kinds, Ps. cl. 5, the clear-sound-* 
ing and the dull-sounding (Ewald, Jahrb, viii., 67 f.). Harp-playing was often employed 
minnim, Ps. cl. 4; perhaps also xlv. 9, The highest part was led by the nebel (v6PAa, vaiiia, 
sadrhpiov) indicating, it may be, the lyre, xcii. 4, which Ji osephus tells us, in his Jewish Anti- 
quities, had twelve strings, and was played with an ivory plectrum, in distinction from nebel, 
asor, or simply asor, the harp of ten strings, which was played with the hand, 1 Sam. xvi. 23, 
xviii. 10, xix. 9. The lower part was played upon the cither, kinnor (xorbpa,erBdpa), an octave 
lower (1 Chron. xv. 21). The straight metallic trumpets were especially prominent as wind 
instruments, chazozrah (o42ncy£), whose number, according to 1 Chron. v. 12, amounted to 120; 
then came the crooked rams’ horns, shofar (odAmtyé xepativy), Pss, Ixxxi. 4, xcviil. 6, cl. 8; pro- 
bably identical with gueren—horn, Jos, vi. 5; finally the shepherd’s flute or reed-pipe, ‘ugab, el. 4, 
which was also called chalil, probably a hollow reed, vid. Hupfeld on Ps. y. 1; Delitzsch on 
Gen. iv. 21. Their use during the period of the first temple is established by Is. xxx. 29; 
comp. 1 Sam, vi. 5; 1 Kings i. 40, The chief instrument which accompanied festal dancing 
was the tof (riuravov) Arabic duff, whence the Spanish adufe through the Moorish, the hand- 
drum or tamborine, cl. 4, of. Ex. xv. 20. The menaannim (Vulg.: sistra, Luther: Schellen), 
alluded to in 1 Sam. vi. 5, in the bringing back of the ark of the covenant, were bended rods 
of iron, hung with loose rings, which rattled on being shaken. Likewise He puoued ee once, 
1 Sam. xviii. 6, are the schalischim, i.¢., triangles (Luther erroneously, “ violins”). It is 
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doubtful whether we may infer from the expression “in the full choir,” xxyi. 12; bxvili, 72; 
that the song was partly sung_by the congregation. Such a reference is favored rather by 2 
Chron. vii. 3, while Jer. xxxiii. 11, Ez. iii. 10, certainly refer to certain responses. With 
respect to the amen, vid. 1 Chron. xvi. 36, (of. Ps. evi, the concluding doxology), Nehemiah 
viii. 6, (ef. Judith xiii. 25). But this has already brought us down to a late period. 

At the time of the second temple the congregation responded amen to the Levites, who 
sung the Psalm for every day of the week, with the accompaniment of music (¢f 25). Ac 
cording to the tradition of the Talmud, a sign was given upon the cymbals, whereupon at 
least twelve —Levites, standing upon the broad step (dw&than) of the short stairway leading 
from the place of the congregation to the outer court of the priests, at the conclusion of the 
morning prayer, while the officiating priests poured out the wine offering, and playing together 
upon nine cithers, two harps, and one cymbal, began the Psalm to be sung, while the younger 
Leyites not joining in the singing, stood at the feet of the older Levites, strengthening the 
music with their instruments. By the side of the latter stood also the Levitical boys, who 
represented the treble. Two priests who stood at the right and left of the cymbal-players, 
and appear to have accompanied the singers with trumpets during the period of the first tem- 
ple, (2 Chron. vy. 18, vii. 6; xxix. 26 f.), indicated the pauses of the song with nine blasts ef 
the trumpet, at the time of the second temple. Lightfoot distributed the latter (in his Min- 
isterium templi Hierosol. ¢. vii. @ ii.), following Maimon., between three divisions of the song. 
Gratz on the contrary, (Geschichte der Juden, iii. 116), interposes them between nine divisions 
of the song, and that only from the Hasmoneean period. The people fell down in adoration 
between these pauses of the song, Ley. ix. 24, 1 Kings xviii. 89; of. Herzfeld ( Geschichte iii. 
164 f.), who alludes to the gradual omission of the priestly trumpets from the Levitical music, 
and conjectures that the people frequently raised a shout of joy (fern) which is indicated by 
the word simehka (1 Chron. xy. 16; 2 Chron. xxix. 30, and elsewhere frequently), and thus 
only does Num. x. 10 become intelligible. 

In the Aadlel and some other Psalms, the congregation joined in the singing after the first 
sentence, which it repeated, and after the second sentence, with the hallelujah. The render- 
ing of the hallel was predominantly recitative. 

The daily Levitical call ef prayer, taken from Ps. xliy. 24, was not accompanied with musie 
at the time of the Maccabees, nor the priestly blessing, Num. yi. 24-26, with which Psalm. 
Ixvii. begins, which was sung in the temple at the close of each morning service, in such a 
melodious manner that the name of God (of twelve letters) was lost in the sound of that in 
four letters, which was sung by the other priests (vid. Delitzsch, i. 487). 

The jirst fruits, on the other hand, were brought to the temple mount with the music of 
the flute, which began when they were carried up in baskets, Ps. xxx. The Aadlel was accom- 
panied by a flute, with a reed for a mouth-piece, and indeed before the altar, on twelve days 
in the year, namely, on the 14th of Nisan, at the killing of the Paschal lamb; on the 14th of 
Tijar, on the killing of the subsequent Paschal lamb; on the first and seventh days of the 
Passover, and on the eight days of the feast of Tabernacles. On the first day of this feast, 
at the rejoicing in the drawing of the water, the type of Pentecost, the Levites performed, 
standing upon the semi-circular stair-case of fifteen steps, leading from the court of the men 
to that of the women, but probably not previous to the time of Herod’s temple, while two 
priests stood above in the Nicanor gate with trumpets. Concerning the dancing which was 
then conducted with the swinging of torches and with responsive songs, ef. Delitzsch, Zer 
Geschichte der jitdischen Poesie, 1836, 8. 198 f. 

In the temple of Herod there was an ergan—a real wind organ with a hundred different 
tones, whose thundering sound, according to Jerome, could be heard beyond the Mount of 
Olives, of. Saalschiitz, Archdologie, i. 281. , 


¢ 12, THE CONTROVERTED MUSICAL EXPRESSIONS IN THE PSALMS. 

There are a few expressions in the body of the Psalms, which can scarcely be applied to 
anything other than their musical execution. This is in many cases established, even when 
their $finite significance is a matter of question. Only a few are free from obseurities. Of 
those whose meaning is questionable we may mention: 
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1. Selah. The word occurs seventy-one times in the Psalms; and three times besides 
in Habakkuk.* It stands generally at the end of a strophe, yet sometimes in the middle, It 
does not follow from this, however, that it belongs to the text, and should be translated 
“ever” or “forever,” (Chald., Aquil., Symm. Jerome). The word stands by itself, however 
uncertain its vocalization, and however contestable its origin and significance may be. In 
the Cod. Sin. it stands always in a separate line, and is written in red characters. The ex- 
pression of Justin Martyr (against Trypho, c. 37) that the word in question in the lxvi. Ps. 
stands év diapdauare points to such a position, as if a division were indicated thereby. In the 
Apocryphal Psalter of Solomon, also xvii. 31; xviii..10, judging from the. translation 
Oudrparua, it had the same position as in the Septuagint. The word is, not, however, a syn- 
tactical designation, == section, as Pfeifer following the Arabic supposes, (Musik der alten 
Hebr. 8.17); but it is a musical term, It is most probably to be derived as Kimchi suggests, 
from Salal=lift up, not an imperative, however, “up!” “on high,” which Ewald applies to 
the strengthening of the tone=loud: and supposes, at the same time, the cessation of the 
song ordinarily accompanied with softer, gentler music. Kimchi, Forkel (Geschichte der Musik 
i, 144), Herder, and Gesenius in his Lexicon, refer to a repetition of the melody in a higher 
key. Béttcher (Jdeen zur hebr. Wortforsch.) translates it, “cease! stop!” regarding it as 
indicating a pause. In view of Ps. ix. 17, it is rather to be understood as a noun, elevatio, 
and to be referred to the instruments. The word calls for a stronger application of musical 
means (Delitzsch, forte) especially from the choir of priests, with their long trumpets, (repre- 
sented on the triumphal arch of Titus at Rome) standing opposite the singers’ stage, in con- 
nection with the loud sounding of harps and cithers from the choir of the Levitical orchestra, 
(Sommer, Bibi. Abh. i. 1-82). Béttcher has also since translated it “playing with full power” 
(De inferis, i. 198). The derivation which Gesenius proposes in the Thesaurus (following 
Rosenmiuller) from a word which signifies to keep silence, but which refers only to the cessa- 
tion of the song, and the commencement of the harp-playing, has less to recommend it. We 
must entirely reject the assumption that this word contains an abbreviation of the initial 
letters of three words meaning sign to change the tone, and likewise the view which discoyers 
here a summons to the singers to “return above,”’—towards the beginning, 1. ¢., da capo. 
Hitzig, after the Arabic, refers the word to the bending of the body in prayer.t 

2. Higgajén. This word is associated with Selah in Ps. ix. 17, where the Septuag., Aquil., 
Symmach. translate 067 dapdiparoc as if they had read it hegjon. In Ps. xcii. 4, on the con- 
trary, it is connected with musical instruments, describing their tone, however, rather than 
the instrument; yet not as roaring music (Gesenius, De Wette), but as a summons to harp- 
playing (Delitzsch), for the etymology only points to the meaning “to hum,” (Hupfeld). 
The same word may also mean “to think,” ¢. g., Ps. xix. 6, in connection with ibii. Heng- 
stenberg for this reason assumes that there is in Ps. ix. 19 a summons to meditation, during 
the cessation of the music; and Hitzig finds the bowing of the head prescribed, associated 
with meditation, and hence somewhat protracted as in the silent use of the Lord’s prayer. 
Keil interprets it—piano. 

3. Lamenazzeach is found in fifty-five Psalms and in Hab. iii. 19 at the beginning of 
the superscription. Ps. lxxxyiii., where two superscriptions are joined together, constitutes 
only an apparent exception. The word is composed of the sign of the dative and the partic. 
Piel of a verb, whose original idea is “to be strong ;” in Piel, “to overpower ;” or according 
to Ewald “to be pure, perfect ;” in Piel‘‘to putanything in a perfect condition, to arrange, 
to have the supervision over something ;” hence the construction with oy, or, as with all 
verbs of ruling and leading with 3. Both derivations point to a leader or master, and more 
especially according to 1 Chron. xv. 21, to the temple music, and the wordis generally connected 





# [Of the thirty-nine Psalms in which this word occurs, twenty-eight have musical superscriptions, and all are ascribed 
to persons known for musical gifts, as well as for poetical endowments, t.¢., David, Asaph, Ethan, Heman and the sons of 
Korah.—J. B. H.] . 

+ [For an admirable discussion of this subject, wid. the art. seloh in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, by W.A. Wright. There 
has as yet been no satisfactory solution of this enbject. It is certainly a musical term not belonging to the ye proper, 
and this is all we know about it—C. A. B.j 
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with such “leading” or “conducting” as was entrusted to the Levites. The dative desig- 
nates him either as the Author of the musical accompaniment of those songs, (Olsh.); or, 
better, as the leader of the choir, to whom the song thus designated was given for liturgical 
use, who was either to execute it himself, or to exercise the choir in singing it (Saalschutz, 
Delitzsch), ¢f. 1 Chron. xv. 21, with v.19. The interpretation of the word as an infinitives= 
to lead the choir (Chald., Luther), is not grammatically admissible. Some expositors, fol- 
lowing the Syriac, regard the radical meaning to be that of “ brightly shining,” and thence, 
through the intermediate conception “shine upon,” derive that of “ distinguishing oneself,” 
and hence the signification mentioned above. Herzfeld (Geschichte i. 415) interprets it: “fA 
bright sounding song,” and supposes it to refer to the person who was to sing it solo. The 
translation of the Septuagint, éc Td réoc, indicates according to Theodoret; that the 
Psalms so designated are to be sung, at the jénad time when that which is foretold in them 
should be fulfilled. The Talmud Tracé. Pesachim 117 a. takes the same view, and Hilarius’ 
interpretation is similar, at least, since he indicates by the title in jinem, that he under- 
stands the Psalms so characterized as prophetic, since they must necessarily contain the ab- 
solutely perfect doctrines, and the types of eternal good things. 

4, Binginéth, follows the word just considered in Pss. iv., liv., lv., xvii. Ixxvi. It was 
probably inserted according to Delitzsch, before the leading title, which designated the class 
to which the Psalm belonged, and the author, by the hand of the musical director of the 
Temple. For this expression indicates “with the accompaniment, xlix. 5, of harp-playing” 
rather than “with string instruments.” Ewald supposes it to depend upon the following 
myi0° and at present adopts the interpretation (DieDickter, i. 251): to the leader of the 
musical instruments, and more specifically of “the harps,” that is of the temple music. Hup- 
feld regards this connection as possible, while Delitzsch contests it on account of Hab. iii. 19. 
Hitzig also translates it, “to the leader of the harp,” which the parallel expression él negi- 
nath Ps. xi. might seem to favor. It is ordinarily taken as status construct. which is regarded 
as standing for the absolute, or is supposed to require the pointing of the plural (otk), which 
is purely arbitrary. Hengstenberg accordingly joins this word to the following and trans- 
lates “ To the leader of the harps of David.” But the termination a¢h is rare in Hebrew, and 
the prevailing feminine form in the Phenician (Gesenius, 3 80 Anm. 2a). This expression 
therefore decides nothing, It may mean “upon stringed instruments.” The opinion, that 
the technical expression above continually and inaccurately translated, év duvorc, by the Sep- 
tuag. contains the beginning of a model song, is scarcely probable. 

5. El-hannechiloth, follows the expression /amenazzeach in Ps. vy. The Septuag., refers 
it to the contents of the Psalm, translating it, dtép ti¢ KAnpovouebenc, which is followed by the 
Vulgate and Luther in the translation, “ For the inheritance.” Among the recent expositors 
Keil translates it, “ In reference to the inheritance; ” Hengstenberg, who adopts the adj. pass. 
translates “ That which is inherited,—possessed ;” in the plural “the possessions, the lots,” 
and in fact those of the righteous and sinners. A musical significance, however, is suggested 
by the position of the words. Now the flute, as a hollow reed (Hupfeld) is called chadil, and 
its use in the service of the second temple cannot be doubted, vid. 311. Itis net to be trans- 
lated, as many modern commentators, following the Chald. have done, “for flutes,” but for 
“flute playing” (Delitzsch); hence ef is added (Redslob) and not 47. In answer to the ob- 
jections of Ewald and Hengstenberg, Hupfeld remarks that the flute occurs among the in- 
struments of sacred song of the sons of the prophets 1 Sam. x. 5; and again at the anointing 
of Solomon 1 Kings i. 40, and on the festal pilgrimages, Is. xxx. 29; and the possibility of 
their earlier use in the temple music is not to be contested. Saalschiitz (Archdol. i. 280), 
erroneously refers to Ps. 1xxxviii.7,as an example. Buta more recent Jewish commentator 
referred to by Delitzsch, regards it as the first word of a song of the bees, according to which 
melody this was to be sung. " 

6. After Jamenazzeach, in Ps. xxxix., follow the words lidithtin=to Jeduthun, Septuag. 
"Idufotv. The form with ith for this proper name is found in 1 Chron. xvi. 88; Nehem. xi. 17; 
yet, in every case, with the q’ri of the fuller form wth. The words dl-jediithiin, Ps. Lxil., d-jedi- 
thun, Ds. lxvii., are to be explained with reference to this. Maurer’s remark on the superserip- 
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tion to Ps. vi., that all the titles introduced with ¢/ contain the name of an instrument, is 
without foundation. The preposition a/ stands before the model after which something is 
patterned or sung, in the Syriac also, vid. Eichhorn in Jones, Poes. Asiat. Comment. pref. 
xxxii, The name of an instrument, therefore, is not given here, as Gesenius and others, fol- 
lowing the Rabbis, have maintained; but the chorister of David, 1 Chron, xvi. 41f.; xxv. 1 
f.; 2 Chron. v. 12, who appears, however, to have received the name Jeduthun, only after 
his appointment in Gibeon, 1 Chron. xvi.; while this is undoubtedly the same person who 
in 1 Chron. xy. is called Ethan. It is therefore the name of the one to whom the practice of 
the song was entrusted (Delitzsch), or the name (2 Chron. xxxv. 15; Nehem. xi. 17) of the 
family of Jeduthun (De Wette, Keil, Hitzig) as that of a choir of singers, to whose leader 
the Psalm in question was assigned for liturgical use. 

7. ‘Al-haggittith. This, the superscription to Pss, viii., lxxxi. and lxxxiv., according to some 
(vide Michael. Suppl. ad lex. Hebr.), signifies a song sung at the treading of the grapes. The Sep- 
tuag. imtp rév Ajvév, favors the interpretation. The contents, however, although of a joyous 
nature, do not harmonize with such an interpretation. Redslob translates it: “for playing 
on stringed instruments.” This derivation is, however, forced. The majority take it as the 
adj. fem. of the name of the town of Gath; not Gath-Rimmon, in the tribe of Dan (Chald., 
De Wette), but Gath of the Philistines. There is a difference of opinion, however, whether 
to refer it to an instrument from that place (Chald.) or to a kind of tone and melody (Forkel 
i. 1 ff). 

8. ‘Al-hascheminith, Septuag., itp ric dydén¢, the superscription of Pss. vi. and xii. cannot 


‘mean, as is generally assumed, that the song was designed to be played upon an instrument 


of eight strings. It can only refer, philologically, to something arranged according to the 
number eight. To this, a tone is more appropriate than an instrument. In considering 1 
Chron. xv. 21, the choice of the base tone, the octave, that is, the base voice, seems to be re- 
commended (Gesenius, Delitzsch, et al.). The tone of both Psalms and the contrasted ex- 
pression in Ps. xlvi. seem to favor this interpretation. 

9. Ps. xlvi., namely, is to be rendered dl dlaméth. According to 1 Chron. xv. 20, this de- 
signates the higher part; “‘maiden-like style.’ It is certainly not to be translated with Bétt- 
cher (Deinferis, p. 192), ad voces puberes, instead of ad puellas puberes for the sake of obtain- 
ing the expression, tenor voice. But we may be justified in supposing it to refer to the real 
soprano voice, since Ps. Ixviii., at least, alludes to damsels who played upon timbrels at the 
temple festivals. But we cannot interpret it “youths,” like the Arabic translation of 
Saadia (comp. Haneberg on this transl., 8.47). We may think, with Delitzsch, that the com- 
pass of the tenor voice extends into the soprano, and that the singers were of different ages— 
some as young as twenty years, and that the Orientals, including the Jews, were fond of the 
falsetto voice. Delitzsch introduces from the Mishna, Tr. Erachin 13 6, the statement, that 
while the Levites sang to the string instruments, their boys, standing at their feet beneath the 
pulpits, joined in their song, thus adding to it the harmony of higher and lower voices. Cer- 
tainly the passage in the Chronicles excludes the supposition of “a musical instrument,” 
which Simonis, in his lexicon, conjectures to have been the Phrygian flute of boxwood. But 
we are not confined by the Septuag., ep! kpvdiav, to the derivation from alam=to hide, which 
led the older expositors to the thought of a “still, gentle style.” Forkel, i. 142 compares it 
to the maiden-like style of the chief singer, 

10. In the superscription of Ps. ix., a/-mith labbén, many recent commentators, following 
Gesenius, have found simply a corruption of the word just explained. The fact that in many 


‘manuscripts, as also in xlviii. 15, the first two parts of the expression are written as 


one word, and that the Masora does not decide the matter, while most of the old translators 
have so understood it, although with different renderings, are the grounds on which this view 
rests. The Septuag. irép av kprdiwv rod toi, Vulgate, pro occultis filti. Similarly the Arab. 
and Ethiop., De mysteriis. M. Heidenheim (Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift Sir engl. theol. 
Forschung und Kritik, Nro, viii., 1865, 8. 470) traces this translation to an old Midrash, for 
Jalkut ii. 613, after alluding to the two readings, here considered, translates it, A The secret 
(sins) which the son commits and the day of atonement expiates.” The derivation from 
3 


7 


délam—to conceal, is likewise at the basis of this view. Agquil, on the contrary, veerdérprtoe, 
Theod. and the five Greek translations éxép dxugc think of “youth” and “youthful vigor.” 
Similarly a pesiéta in Isaki, according to Hupfeld. Luther also “of beautiful youth ;” 
Ewald: “The son has youthful vigor. Viewed in this sense, the word following is most 
naturally taken as a proper name, especially as among the Levites, 1 Chron. xy. 18, which 
sang v. 20 to Nibla al alamdth a Ben is introduced. According to the present Masoretic 
reading only the words of an ancient song, in the style of which the Psalm was to be sung, 
could be suggested. Grammatically the translation “to the (song), die for the son” is most 
appropriate, which many expositors understand as referring to the martyrs, or “to the (song) 
dying to the son ””=“‘death of the son” (Symmach., Jerome), or “to the (song), die, expire” 
(Hitzig). Most of the Rabbis translate it “on the death of the Ben,” which to Kimehi sug- 
gests the Levitical singer, already referred to; the other Rabbis find here the name of a hos- 
tile prince. Some, following the Chald., take den—dén, and understand it as referring to 
Goliath, who is called, 1 Sam. xvii. 4, 23, Isch Aabdenim—champion. Some, however, trans- 
late it, on the death of the son, referring it either to the death of Absalom, or to that of the 
Messiah. A few only understand by it “an instrument,” or like De Wette and 
Winer, the name of a melody. On the assumption of an intentional displacing 
of the letters, Grotius, following a few Rabbis, mentioned by Isaki and Kimchi (whose 
views, however, are contested by them), refers it to the death of Nabal, 1 Sam. xxy. 38. 
Hengstenberg formerly assumed Nabal to be equivalent to “fool,” and to contain also, 
as a typical prophecy, according to 1 Sam. xxy. 26, an allusion to that Nabal. 
Delitzsch remarks, “If we give up the traditional pronunciation, the song may have 
treated of the death of the miserly Laban ; or it may have begun Death makes clean.” Bat 
why must the traditional pronunciation be regarded as false? Heidenheim explains it, from 
1 — xy. 20, and assumes it to have been a corrupt reading of the genuine MD dy 
@) 5a. 

li. “Al-ajjeleth haschachar. This the superscription of Ps, xxii. cannot possibly designate 
an instrument (Maurer). Its sense is (upon or) “ to the tune of the hind of the dawn.” The 
translation of the Septuagint t%p tic avriAjyewr Tijc Ewhenig, Vulgate, pro susceptione maiutina, 
rests upon its having been confounded with MS, y. 20. The Midrash discovers in ita 
symbolic reference, and points to the Song of Solomon ii. 8, and also the Chald. Targum, 
which refers it to the “lamb of the morning sacrifice,” when the watcher, mounted to the 
pinnacle of the temple and cried “the first beams of the morning shine.” Luther also gives ita 
symbolic interpretation (of the hind which is early hunted) and refers it to Jesus, who was 
taken in the night and led before the high council. Hengstenberg also discovers in the hind, 
the picture of persecuted innocence, and in the dawn finds an allusion referring us to vy. 20, 
and y. 2, as figurative of the prosperity which follows immediately after adversity ;—in this 
case to the resurrection of Christ at early dawn. Most of the expositors, nevertheless, follow- 
ing Aben Ezra and Calvin, assume that it referred either to the name of a certain kind of tone 
or to the first word, or, at least, the catch-word of a sorg, to the melody and rhythm of which 
the Psalm was to be sung and which may have been selected on account of a correspondence 
with its contents or expression. Nevertheless, the “hind of the dawn,” is not the “hind 
Dawn” which is chased, like a frightened deer by the sun, the huntsman (Olshausen) ; 
nor “the morning star,” (Kimchi) but the dawn which precedes the early light, whose first 
beams are compared to the horns of a hind. Comp. David Léwy’s Worterbuch des talmud. 
Hebr., 1845, 8. 33. 

12. The words of the superscription to Ps. liii. al machalath, (to which are added in Ps. 
lxxxviii. the words /eannéth=to sing, Ex. xxii. 18; Is xxvii. 21), are not te be explained by 
altering the pointing, “upon flutes” (the majority); nor, following the Arabic, “a song for 
stringed instruments” (Gesen.); rather likewise after the Arabic, “in a tardy manner == 
ptano (Hitzig). Delitzsch, appealing to Ex. xy. 26, regards machalath, as either the name of 
an elegiac tone, or the first word of a popular song of lamentation (according to Ewald,a 
very ancient song of contrition). Keil also supposes it to be the designation of a song, of 
which Ps. lili is the translation, “concerning sickness,” with the addition, in Ps, lxxxviii, 
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a 
referring to the trial. Hengstenberg gives the same translation, (and the etymology allows 
of it),but refers the superscriptions not to the catch-word of other songs, but to the contents 
of the Psalms themselves. He regards the expression “sickness” in Ps. liii, as symbolical of 
spiritual sickness, Ps, lxxxviii. ( to be closely associated, in his view, with Psalm Ixxxix.) as 
a designation of severe suffering, in which comfort was secured, through the praise of God. 
No use can be made of the Septuag. translation imp MaeA2d roi dmoxpibijvar. 

13. The superscription al Shoshannim of Pss, xlv., and Ixix., like dt shtishan'eduth of Ps, 
lx. and ¢/ schoshannim ‘eduth of Ps. 1xxx. is referred by many to a lily-shaped instrument (De 
Wette) ; by others to a hexachord, of the shape of a turtle (Kichhorn, in Simon Lez. hebr.). The 
recent expositors however, refer it to well known songs designated by catch-words—thus to 
“the song of the lilies,” “the lily of the testimony ;” and “ lilies are witnesses.” Ewald 
translates it “like lilies,”—. ¢., pure, and innocent is the Law. Hengstenberg finds here a 
symbolic designation of the lovely bride, alluded to in Ps, xly. This, however, does not ac- 
cord with the contents of other Psalms thus designated, and is also, unnecessary, from the 
fact, that Ps. xlv., is also designated shir jedidoth, 4. e., “ the song of loveliness” (Aquil. gova 
mpoopAtac), or “song of the beloved,” so that beloved persons (Olshausen, like the Septuag. 
907 Tov dyarntov), or beloved objects (Delitzsch), are the contents: or, as a song of loye 


_. (Ewald, Hitzig) or a bridal song (Luther); yet, certainly not in a worldly erotic sense, since 


the same superscription marks also a Korite Psalm, which is also, designated as maschal. It 
is particularly this statement, connected only with this Psalm (in the Septuag. cic rd réAo¢ 
intp tév didousnooptvor, departing entirely from’ the text), which the superscription under 
consideration, does not touch atall. Luther puts always erroncously “roses” in place of 
lilies. His translation of Ps, lx. however, “of a golden band of roses to instruct” refers to a 
rose-shaped ornament for the head, which patrician women and maidens (noble women) wore 
(vid. Bake), and which David is supposed to have employed as asymbol of his well organized 
government. In Ps, lxxx. the words are separated by athnach; and instead of Sy we have 
ON, Hupfeld and Hitzig therefore join ‘eduth=testimony, with the following words “ of 
Asaph.” Hengstenberg thinks of the Law, as the way of attaining salvation, the loveliness of 
which is referred to in the preceding words, 
14. ‘Al jénath elem rechokim, This superscription of Ps. lvi. has been generally regarded, 
since the time of Aben Ezra, as the beginning of a song, to the melody of which the Psalm 
_ was sung and has been translated to the (song) “the dove of silence” (dumb dove) among the 
distant ones ; namely: either men or places; but with a change of pointing as proposed by 
Bochart, to the song of “the dove of the distant Terebinth.” Many, however, from the 
earliest times, have referred these words symbolically to the contents of the Psalm, and un- 
derstood them either of David (Aquil., Jerome, Kimchi, Calvin) with reference to his flight 
before the Philistines ; or of his despised race (Symmach.) ; or of the exiled Israclitish people 
(Alex., Chald.). Knapp refers the words to the contents, but departs from the original in his 
translation: “On the oppression of foreign princes,’ He reads elim Ex. xv.11. Hitzig 
adopts the pointing ‘57x taking it as a transposition of DRY, and translates: “Dove of 
people in the distance.” Septuag. ixép tov Jaci tod (ard Tév dyluv) pepaxpyppévov. 
15. Finally the words al taschcheth=“ spoil not” are found in three Davidic Pss. lvii., lviii., 
lix., and in the Asaphic Psalm Ixxv. They are taken by most commentators, since the time 
of Aben Ezra, as the beginning of a song, in the key of which, or after the melody of which, 
it was to be sung. Stillin that case, we should have to assume that / or al was omitted, for 
the sake of euphony, or syntactic smoothness. Others, following the Chald. understand the 
words, either as the motto or the epitome of the Psalm and regard it as a maxim, which 
David had at this time especially laid to heart. Cocceius adds also, that David, when he af- 
terwards wrote out this Psalm left it to the Church and believers of all times, that they also 
might employ it in the midst of opposition and persecution. Hengstenberg finds the basis 
of this maxim in Deut. ix. 26, and its echo in1 Sam. xxvi.9. Hitzig supposes the author 
of the superscriptions to have referred directly to the latter passage. J. H. Michaelis asso- 
' ciates as also parallel to this, Ex. xviii. 28; Is.lxv.8. But the occurrence of the same words 


. 


decides nothing. It must be admitted, on the other hand, that the opinion which has become 
current under the sanction of Aben Ezra, is with this, as in the ease of other superscriptions, 
nothing but hypothesis. 
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As in general the Divine service of the temple and the synagogue were the models of the 
earliest ordinances and usages of the Christian Church (comp. Vitringa De synagoga vetere) 
so with respect to the singing of Psalms this is especially clear, The transition was all the 
more natural. since the example of Christ and His apostles, Matt. xxvi. 30; Acts xvi. 25; 
Rom. xy. 16; 1 Cor. xiv. 15 sq. 26; Eph. v.19; Col. iii. 16; James v. 13; iw which aig 
tine appeals expressly (Episi. 119) to prove the necessity of Psalm singing, must have already 
prepared the way for it. 

In the responsive chants of the Christians to which Pliny alludes (Zp. x. 98), and the 
songs of praise and spiritual hymns to which the older church writers frequently refer, in 
connection with Psalms (as Paul had done, Eph. y. 19; Col. iii. 16), we are, at all events, to 
recognize an allusion to newly composed songs, simply resembling the Psalms—the models 
and beginnings of the later church songs. Cp. Eusebius, H.E., v.28. Apart from the ques- 
tion whether such hymns are alluded to in Eph. vy. 14; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 11; Rey. 
iy. 11; v. 9,10; vii. 12; xi. 15-19, there are frequent allusions to original hymns, called 
idiwrixot pahuot, which are by some (Rheinwald, Kirch Archdologie, 1830, 3270, Anm. 8) de- 
clared equivalent to apocryphal Psalms. They designate, at any rate, songs which had come 
to be used in public worship, but were not entirely free from suspicion, since the council of 
Laodicea, Can. 59, in the year 365, prohibited their further use in the church, and. later 
councils also at least limited and regulated their use. This was particularly the case at the 
fourth council of Toledo, A. D. 633, Can. 13, in opposition to the rigorism of the Cone. 
Bracarens.i., A. D.568, Can. 12, which had ordained “ut exéra psalmos vel canonicarum scrip- 
turarum, N. and V. T. nihil poetice compositum in ecclesia psallatur.” Cp, Fr. Armknecht, 
Die heilige Psalmodie, 1855, 8. 60 f. Zacharias’ song of praise, Luke i. 68 f,, on the contrary, 
continued to be used in public worship, as likewise that of Mary, Luke i. 46 sq., that of the 
heavenly host, Luke ii. 14; the angelic greeting Luke i. 28; and Simeon’s words of leave- 
taking, Luke ii. 29; likewise the Trishagion, Is. vi. 3; the song of Moses, Deut. xxxii.; his 
song of praise, Ex. xv.; Hannah’s song of praise, 1 elaaia ii.; the song of ieee Is. 
xii.; Hezekiah’s song of praise, Is. xxxvii.; Habakkuk’s payee Hab. iii., and the song of the 
ie men, Dan. iii. Cp. Bona, Dedivina pendent ejusque causis, mysteriiset disciplinis, 1648, 
exvi., 213. It is, however, quite as certain, that individual Psalms were not only so exten- 
sively in private use, that psalm-singing could be heard everywhere from the laborers in the 
field and garden (Jerome, Ep. ad Marcell.), in the house (Tertul. Ad uxor. ii. 9) ; at meal-times 
(Cyprian, Ep. ad Donat.; Clemens Alex., Ped. ii. 4; Chrysost. in Ps. xli.); at morning and 
. evening prayer (Ambros., Hevem., v.12; De jejun.,15; Clemens Alex., Pedag. ii. 41; 
Chrysost., Hom. 1 de precant.), and from the lips of martyrs (Augustin, De civ. dei 18, 52; 
Rufin., Hist. eccl. 1, 35; Theodoret, Hist. eccl. 4,10); but their use in pudlic worship was 
regulated from an early period, and they were employed to a wide extent. Cp. Th. Harnack, 
Der Christliche Gemeindegottesdienst, 1854, S. 221 sq., and Ludw. Schoberlein, Ueber den 
liturg. Ausbau des Gemeindegottesdienstes, 1859, S, 22-29. 

Even in the Peschito there are found Hiargically: marked passages, six of which corres- 
pond to the masoretic Sedarim, that is, arrangements, series, of which there are nineteen in 
all. According to these, the whole Psalter, “the heart of God” was sung through during the 
vigils preceding the festivals by the Syrian Church, which began almost all its public ser- 
vices with Ps. 41 (Fr. Dietrich, De psalterii usu publico et divisione in ecclesia syriaca, 1862, p. 
3). To break the monotony of the singing, a decree of the Conc. Laodic. A.D. 365, Can. 17, 
ordained that prayers and the reading of the Scriptures should be introduced between the 
Psalms. Later, among the Nestorians, songs also were introduced. References to the prayers 
appropriated to the several Psalms are found in the manuscripts. The first prayer which 
preceded the Psalms with which the service began, was called the “foundation prayer.” The — 
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same name was thence transferred to every prayer preceding a new series of Psalms. In the 
recitation of the entire Psalter, such a prayer preceded each of the fifteen customary divisions, 
From this fact the division itself received the appellation mormitho= founding.” Yach 
marmiths was again separated into four sub-divisions or subhe (ving. subho), thus making, in 
all, sixty sub-divisions. Cp. Dietrich, in Delitzsch, Comm. ii. 475 4. Among some of the 


fyrion dexgy, the custom had formerly prevailed of praying through the entire Psalter daily; 


as also among certain Egyptian monks, The time afterwards established for this devotional 
exercise was the week. 

In the Greek Church likewise, the entire Psalter was prayed through every weck, and was 
divided for this purpose into twenty eaSicuara, that is, sections, after which the congregation 
was seated. Each of these again fell into three ordorwr, that is, subdivisions, during the reci- 
tation of which the congregation was standing. In this case, likewise, sixty divisions arose, 
each one of which ended with the doxology after Rev.i.6. This is manifestly modelled after 
the Syrian custom alluded to. At the beginning of the third century, twelve Psalms were 
usually sung at each public service. According to Athanasius (De virginit.), this began 
With the singing of the 63d Psalm, after each one present had offered a silent prayer of 
confession, whereupon the recital of Psalms proceeded, beginning at the point where it had 
ended at the previous service. Then followed biblical readings, originally without definite 
order, alternating from the Old and the New Testament. It was only afterwards that readings 
were first from the Epistles, and then afterwards from the Evangelists. Between these readings, 
@ Pealm was sung ( Constit. epost. ii. 57), usually a hallelujah psalm, and most frequently the 
Uith (comp. Alt, Der chridliche Kulius i. 184 £, 2104; Daniel, Codex liturg. i. 4). 

In the Lthiopic Church the employment of the Psalms prevailed so extensively, that emi- 
nent women not only learned to repeat the whole by heart, but the instruction of youth was 
begun in it, and in Ambaric the primary scholars are called pucri psalmorum (comp. Ludolf, 
Comment. of hist. Lthiop., 691, p. 252; Dorn, De pealt. Aithiop., p. 10). 

In the Latin Church, Jerome, in his charge to the priest Damasus, divided the Psalms 
into seven parts, one for each day in the week, to be used in the horis canonicis, which were 
also symbolicaliy divided by the number seven, or perhaps eight, with reference to the divi- 
sion of the days into three times eight hours, In the breviary arranged for the daily use of 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, the leading feature was the distribution of the 
Psalms throughout the week, connected however with hymus, and the reading of Scripture, 
and prayas. The restriction to the priests and friars is connected, on the one side, with the 
fact, that in the earlier vigils, which were participated in with animation by persons of all 


- stations, the women were excluded by the Council of Elvira, A. D. 205, to avoid offence and 


abuse (vid. Calvoer, Rituale cecil. ii. (49). But by the Council of Laodicea, Can. 16, the obli- 
gatory and active participation was limited strictly to the singers belonging to the clergy. 
Gp. Aug. Neandex’s Church History, ii. 679. 

The service which Jerome rendered in prescribing the hours in which the Psalms were 
& be sung was supplemented by Gregory the Great (7 604) with reference to the chief ser- 
vices of public worship, which had already been opened with the singing of one or more 
Psalms, from the time of Pope Celestin. For the difference in practice of the oriental and 
ocddetal caurches, comp.J. Bingham, Origin. ccles., 1722 5g, vi. 12, 34. With reference to 
the employment of passages from the Psalms in the mass of the Roman Catholic Church, be- 
ginning with Ps. xiii, vid. in Daniel, Coder liturgicus i. 4829. Gregory selected from each of 
the Psalms which had been previously employed two verses which he associated with the 
Epistles and Gospels already prescribed to be read. These initiatory verses, connected wit’ 
the Palms from which they were taken, and with the Gregorian melodies for the use of the 
Church, are given in Reithardts, Psalmen fir den evang. Houptgottesdiend, Berlin, 1356, 
and have <till retained their original Latin names, for the Sabbaths preceding and following 
Paster, Eto mili, from Ps. xxxi. 3; Incoeavit from Ps. xc. 15; Reminisccre from Ps. xxv. 6; 
Gesdi froma Pa xxv. 15,16; Letore from Ts. xvi. 16; Judica from Ps. xiii. 1; Domini ne longe 


| fusnally Palmarum) from Ps. xxii. 19; Dies viridium (Maunday Thursday) from Ps. xxiii. 2 (on 
Good Friday the introitus, intonations and doxologics were omitted; at Easter, the newly 
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baptized catechumens, clothed in white garments, were frequently received by the assémbled _ 
~ church with Ps. exviii.); Quasimodogeniti, referring to 1 Peter ii, 2, fellewed by Ps hoxxi; 
Misereeord. Domini, from Ps, xxiii, 5 ; Jubilate, from Ps. Levi. 1; Quewiade, from Ps. xeviii, 1, 

<2; Rogaie, from Is, xviii. 20; Avaudi, from Ps. xxvii. 7. €p. Fr Strauss (Das exang. Kur 
chenjakr ia seinem Zusummenhange, 1850). Gregory, in a similar manner, abbreviated and 
arranged the Graduade, that is, the verses of the Psalms which were sung upon the steps ef 
the reading desk, after the reading of the epistle, followed usually with the hallelujah; like 
wise the effvrioriwm and the communio, that is, the Psalms whieh were sung during the pre- 
sentation of the offerings by the church between the credo and the prayer of thanksgiving, 3s 
also during the communion. He retained, however, for the seeerdary services the use of the 
unabbreviated Psalter, regulating however more precisely its use. The castomary morning 
song was here also Ps, Luili., the evening song, Ps. exli., or the mune dimitiix, Lake Hi. 2% 
The division of the Psalms for the week days, according te the regulations ef the Benedie- 
tines, associated with explanations of certain passages, is given by Cartier im the Pradimodioe 
ecelesiastiow delucidatio, 1734, On their suitability to the present time vid. Armiknecht, Die 
Heaupiund Neden—Gotiesdiensie der evang. luther. Kirehe vem liturgi Stundpunkie 
1854; L. Schdberlein, Der evang. Haupigotiesdiens in Formularen fiir das ganze Kircker- 
jehr, 1855; and the information imparted by the Frang. Kirchkiichen Anczeiger yf Berlin, A. 
division of the Psalms for use as a prayer-book is given also by Q. Thenius, Der Paaliier, 1999, 
p. Xi—xil, and G. Chr. Dieiienbach, Be. Hawsagende, 2 Awyf., 1859, p. $40. 

Gregory labored no less sedulously with reference, to the manner ef rendering the _ 
Psalms. The singing constantly alluded to, was at first, simply the transfer to the Church of 
the chanting of the synagogue, with its responses (Isidor. Hispal, De ecelesiast. age. i. 5), which 
was neither an invention of the Therapeute (Philo), nor an institution ef the Emperer Can- 
stantine, and the monks Diodor. and Flavian of Antioch (Theodoret, A. ii. 24; Suidaa, sw. 
xepée), These can only have been the cultivators of this style. Ignatius even, had introduced 
the responsive style of singing into Antioch, (Socrates HE. vi. 8, prompted by a vision) and 
Basil the Great (7 379) refers (Ap. 96 ad Christian.) to the agreement of all the Churches in this 
custem, But partly in connection with the effort to counteract the errers ja doctrine, which 
had been introduced among the people by means ef attractive melodies and pleasant songs, 
especially by the Arians (Sozomen. HE viii. S); there was the song proper, already preva- 
lent in the Orient, and although the dein, the appointed Church ehoristers, had from the 
middle of the fourth century Cenc. aod. Gea. 15, chieily to de with the leading ef the aa 
tomary Psalm-singing; there was nevertheless rapidly developed a more artistic soag, in part 
affected and theatrical, in part passing over into a sweet and tender style, which called darth 
the censures of Jerome (Ad Apa. v. 19) and Chrysost. (Qpp vi. 97). References and 
warnings, occasioned by such phenomena are found in Augustine ( (eases, x. 33) associated 
with the lively recognition of the great influence and rich blessings, which he had personally 
experienced ({ ¢ ix, 633) in Milan, fram the melodious Church seangs, introduced there by 
Ambrose, and from thence scattered throughout the entire Occident. He did net lear ta 
sing Psalms, properly so called, until later (Preem.in Ps, xxi.), probably in Affica. In con- 
trast with this artificial alternating style of Church music, abounding in rhythm and metre; 
but, secundum morom erienialium partium (i. ix. 7} which afterwards fell into disuse, and 
beeame greatly deteriorated (Forkel ii, 164), Gregory returned te a unifarm and semewhat 
monotonous, though severe and earnest Psalmody, He selected, from the eammest and digni- 
fied tones of the ancient Greeks, four, from which he derived by changing the position of the 
fundamental tone, four other tones. These are the so-called eight Church tenes. Frem each 
ef these Gregory arranged one of the melodies of the Psalins ef the Old Testament, still in 
existence, and in use, ta which he added far the remaining soags, of the Old Testament and 
the Psalms of the New Testament a ninth, the so-called “foreign. tone” ( Gf Bona, De din, 
Paina xvii. $4; Gerbert, De cant lib ii, PT, p. 250; Antony, Lehrbuch des Gregor Kirchenge- 
sangs, S.4). “The melody rests essentially upon one tone, the first as the seeond half ef the 
verse concludes with a cadence of from two to five tenes, under which an equal number of 
closing syllables were put, while all the preceding syllables were upon the chief tone ofthe 
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melody, only the first verse, begins with three or four ascending tones. The length of par- 
ticular notes, was determined by the value of individual syllables. (O. Strauss, Ueber den 
Psalter als Gesang=und Gebetbuch, 1859, 8.19). These nine Psalm tones are also given by Fr. 
Ad. Strauss (Liturg. Andachten der Kén. Hof=und Domkirche, Berlin, 3 Aufl., 1856) and 
by Armknecht (Die heil. Psalmodie, 1855) in the present style of musical notation, ac- 
cording to the Psalmody of Lukas Lossius, the enthusiastic advocate of the Gregorian song 
in the Lutheran Church. The tonus peregrinus was originally intended only for Ps. cxiii- 
(Hebrew numbering cxiv. and cxy.) and was transferred on the part of the Protestants to the 
Benedictus, and the Magnificat, By numerous deviations in the cadences which gradually 
became familiar, the nine chief tones were extended, to more than fifty melodies; but the 
power of the parallelism of numbers passed out of view since the ninth century, because from 
that period, as at present in the Anglican as well as in the Roman Church, the changes were 
made in accordance with entire verses. Against the assertion of E, Naumann ( Ueber Hinftihrung 
des Psalmengesanges in der evang. Kirche, 1856, 8. 17 f.) that this was the original arrangement 
vid. O. Strauss, Ueber den Psalter, 8.30 f. Gradually a solemn style of chanting for the feast 
days separated itself from the ferials of the week days. The voice of the congregation, whose 
active participation is alluded to as late as the time of Basilius and Chrysostom, was gradually 
silenced first in the vigils, then restricted in public service, to the ery of Kyrie eleison since 
the ninth century, from which the softlies so-called, in the courses of prayer, and the like 
were gradually brought to silence. The clergy, it is true, were instructed, in their own singing- 
schools, whose rules descended to the most minute prescriptions, as to the inward frame, and 
outward delivery of the songs (Gerbert, Scriptores eccles. de mus. sacra, 1784, 1.5; Antony, 
Lehrbuch, §. 150), but they soon however, dispatched their business, with a rapidity, con- 
trary to all purposes of edification, which Luther styles “a howling and a sounding” (“ Léren 
and Ténen”), On the relation of the Gregorian to the Ambrosian singing vid, Wackernagel, 
Das deutsche Kirchenlied, 8. xxiv. 

In the Anglican Church, the Psalter is distributed through the month for daily morning 
and evening service without the distinction of hours. It isdelivered partly according to the Gre- 
gorian tones, partly according to numerous yet similar melodies, either by a double choir, or 
alternately by the clergy and the congregation, or simply by the congregation, sometimes 
with and sometimes without the support of the organ (cf. O. Strauss, /. c. 8. 25). The list of 
Psalms appropriate in part for daily morning and evening prayers, in part for the higher fes- 
tivals, is printed from the Common Prayer Book by Em. Ohly (Lvang. Haus=und Handbuch 
Sir gute und bése Tage, 1866). On the peculiarity of the Psalm tunes employed in the Church 
of England, vid. Herm. Oesterley (Der Gottesdienst der englischen und der deutschen Kirche, 
1863, 8.73). [Comp. also the Psalter and Canticles with the Ancient Church Tones as pointed 
in the Book of Common Prayer with Ritual Song. Ed. Richard Redhead.—C. A. B.] 

In the Evangelical Churches of the Continent the liturgical use of the Psalter was 
still more limited and rightly confined to the subordinate service, in which, after the general 
shipwreck of the eighteenth century, it begins again to be revived. For the chief Divine 
services, Luther himself had especially abbreviated the graduale in the Formula misse, and 
assigned the longer forms to private use. This thorough-going change was wrought, however, 
by the introduction of congregational singing to which the German Hymn Book at present so 
fully appreciated, was adapted. This was not simply a restoration of the old hymnology, but 
an enlargement and deepening of its evangelical tone, rendering it suitable for systematic 
employment in public service. In the Lutheran Church several Psalms were added,—the 
following by Luther himself, Pss. xii., xiv., xlvi., lxvii., cxxiv., exxviii., cxxx. They were 
entirely transformed, however, into new songs, adapted to music, partly to songs already exist- 
ing, and partly to melodies newly composed. In the Reformed Church, on the other hand, 
the Psalter itself was employed as the Church Hymn Book, translated into rhymed verses in 
the languages of different countries (vid. 214), and provided with melodies. It is however 
to be noted, that the latter system has not been entirely foreign to the Lutheran Church. 
But it acquired only a local prevalence, and gradually disappeared as out of harmony with 
the fundamental view mentioned above. The churches of the reformed confession, on the 
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other hand, frequently recurred to the use of hymns, properly so called. According to the 
records of the chief Lutheran Church of St. Maria at Elbing, the Lobwasser version had 
ceased to be sung in the year 1655, of. G. Déring, Choralkunde, 1865, 8.52, Anm.* 


2 14, TRANSLATIONS OF THE PSALMS, 


Among the numerous translations of the Psalms, we can here allude to those only which 
have acquired an importance, either from their extensive employment in Divine worship, or 
from their scientific value in understanding the Psalms. Sometimes they are of value in both 
respects. This is conspicuously true, of the oldest, the Alexandrian version of the Psalms. 
For this translation, which, at the earliest arose, not before the middle of the third century 
B.C. (vid, @ 4), among the Hellenic Jews of Egypt, has enjoyed the highest estimation, not 
only among the Alexandrian Jews, but also among those of Palestine, and it is of special sig- 
nificance to the Christian Church also, from the fact that by far the greater part of the cita- 
tions from the Psalms in the New Testament are from the text of the Septuagint; partly on 
this account also, that it has been the basis of the most celebrated of the ancient translations 
in the Church. It was made from a Hebrew text which cannot have deviated in many pas- 
sages, from the readings of the present well-known texts, which it renders with essential 
truthfulness, and often most happily; sometimes, however, lacking in clearness, even to the 
point of being unintelligible from being too literal. Since the latter had, however, not yet 
been pointed, we find here and there renderings which do not harmonize with the text estab- 
lished by the Masora. Occasionally there are slight interpolations, and sometimes again, we 
find slight omissions. Its poetical character has entirely disappeared. We must add to this 
the fact, that a very early (Frenkel, Vorstudien, 8.62 f.) and continually increasing corruption 
of the text had arisen, which could be prevented neither by the gigantic labors of Origen in 
the Hexapla (preserved to us only in fragments), nor by the labors of the Presbyter Lucianus 
of Antioch, which are entirely lost to us, nor by those of the Egyptian Bishop Hesychius. 

And this has become all the more important, since from this Alexandrian version,—and 
in fact, after the xo-#, the old Latin translation, the so-called Jta/a has sprung, to the text of 
which, the expositions of the Latin fathers refer, viz., Augustine, Hilar., Ambros., Prosper, and 
Cassiodor. As revised by Jerome, it formed the Psalterium Romanum which again revised in 
Bethelem, after the Hexapla text of the Septuag. became the Psalterium Gallicanum, and 
has remained as the text of the Vulgate. For, while the independent translation of Jerome 
of the other books of the Old Testament, from the Hebrew text, became about two hundred 
years after his death, the Vulgata of the church; his translation of the Psalter, of so much 
scientific importance, juxta hebraicam veritatem (printed Opp. ed. Vallarst ix. 3), was ex- 
cluded, because the general liturgical use of the text already in existence, constituted an in- 
separable obstacle. 

The Alexandrian Version, was followed with more or less faithfulness (the Hexaplian 
Recension, in part) in the fourth century, by the Lower Egyptian, or (Coptic) Memphitic; 
the Upper Egyptian or Sahidic and the Ethiopian translations; in the fifth century by the 
Armenian; in the sixth by the Gregorian or Grusinian, and likewise by the Syrian of Poly- 
carp, in the seventh by a Syrian translation made bya Monophysite which is identical according 
to Pococke’s translation from Abulfaragii hist. dynast., 1663, p. 100, with the commonly 
called versio figurata (vid. Keil, Lehrbuch der histor. kritisch. Fini., 8.551), still later by sev- 
eral Arabic translations and the Gothic translations of Ulfilas. Yet we must remark that both 
the Coptic (M. G. Schwartze, Psalterium in dialect. copt. ling. memphiticam translatum, 1848, p. 
xii.) as well as the Hthiopic version (Dorn, De Psalt. Aith., 1825, p.17 sq.), do not follow, as is 
generally affirmed the Cod. Alex., but frequently the Cod. Vatic., and sometimes a text deviating 
entirely from that of the Septuagint, containing sometimes also, matter quite peculiar to itself, 


* (Binnie: “The Psalms retain to this day something of their ancient prominence in the Genevan and French churches, 
—In Holland, a numerous party in the Reformed Church scruple, like the primitive African Church, to employ in public 
worship any hymns but those of the Psalter; andit is well known that the same scruple is somewhat extensively prevalent 
in Scotland and the United States of America. In the course of last century, the use of Watts’ Adaptations of the Psalms 
led the way to a general introduction of modern hymns among the English Nonconformists, to the exclusion of the Bible 
psalmody, and a similar change took place, contemporaneously, in the greater part of the American churches.”—C. A. B.] 
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Originating in the second century, we have the Peschito, independently translated how- 
ever from an unpointed text, although, frequently drawing from the Septuag. and sometimes 
from a Chald. paraphrase. This was the prevailing translation of the Syrian Church, and 
several Arabic translations have directly originated from it. Tropical expressions it frequently 
changes, and aims generally at expositions, and the removal of difficulties. It omits the his- 
torical and musical references in the superscriptions, substituting others occasionally, which 
originated with the Church fathers, and contains many departures from the Hebrew text, 
besides its peculiar division of the verses. 

A translation, likewise independent, and following a text sometimes differently vocalized 
from our present text, was made in the first half of the second century, by the Jewish prose- 
lyte, Aquila of Pontus, exceedingly well versed in the Greek and Hebrew. The work was 
done for the benefit of the Jewish brethren and enjoyed among them an estimation above 
that of the Septuag. Jerome also, occasionally, conforms to it, although he censures it 
severely, for its opposition to the interpretation of the Church. He endeavors to render the 
Hebrew with the greatest possible faithfulness, and as much as possible to adhere to the 
etymology, in his translation. 

Another Jewish proselyte, Theodotion of Ephesus, attempted soon afterwards with the 
assistance of Aquila, an improvement of the text of the Septuag. From this, the book of 
Daniel was actually taken into the Greek Bible, in place of the previous translation. The 
Hexapla of Origen has preserved to us of this translation, the book of Psalms, like the 
other books, only in fragments. This is also true of the freer translation of Symmachus the 
Ebicnite of somewhat later date, who attempts to give the sense simply of the original; and of 
the anonymous Greek translations, which Origen could only designate as quinta, sexta, 
septima. 

How the Psalms were understood by the Synagogue, in the first centuries of the present 
era, we can learn from the text of the 7argum, i.e. the Chaldaic translation of the Psalms, 
which is known unfortunately only in a very much neglected form of the text. This was less 
paraphrased, than the other books of the Old Testament. This translation, the Aramaic 
idiom of which resembles that of the Syriac, belongs to the group of Jerusalem Targums 
(Geiger, Urschrift und Uebers. der Bibel in ihrer Abhingighkeit von der innern Entwickelung 
des Judenthums, 1857, 8. 166 f.), but is under the influence of earlier traditions, since we may 
safely say “there were written Aramaic translations of the greater part of the books of the Bible, 
as early as the time of the Hasmonzans” (Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, 
1832, 8. 61.) 

Luther’s German translation, does not, it is true, give us the Hebrew text, in its rhyth- 
mical. numbers, and it is defective from some misinterpretations unavoidable in the state of 
Hebrew philology of his days, but it is written with such a spiritual experience, and theologi- 
cal insight drawn from the understanding of the heart that it breathes the original spirit and 
life of the text. By its side also, in the Lutheran Church, the Psalter is especially esteemed 
as published by Joh. Magdeburgius, Frankfort, 1565, with a preface by Tileman Heshusius 
“Tn the Form of Songs in German Rhyme,” and also in the Latin paraphrase and versified 
form, composed partly under the influence of Melanchthon, e. g., by Hobon Hesse, Joh. 
Major, Jak. Micyllus, Joh. Stigel et a/. The Psalms by Hesse, which Veit Dietrich anno- 
tated, attained such an appreciation, that they went through forty editions in seventy years, 
serving, however, like all the paraphrases simply the uses of private edification, or esthetic 
and literary ends. 

In the Reformed Church on the other hand “ The entire Psalter of David” was arranged 
in the form of hymns, and furnished with tunes, and was intended, in a narrow sense, from 
the beginning, for use in the Church, and obtained even in the Lutheran Church to the time 
of crypto-Calvinistic controversies extensive use and approval. Then the Psalter of Burcard 
Waldis, who after similar efforts by J oh. Zwick, 1536, Jak. Dachser, 1538, Hans Gamersfel- 
der, 1542, brought out the Psalms in 1553, “ With New Tunes and Artistic Rhymes in order 
to banish oppressive thoughts and devilish trials,” with for the most part excellent tunes, in 
spite of its songs of from nine to twelve lines, (von Tucher, Schatz des evang. Kirchengesan- 
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ges Th. 2, S. 318), Then still more the French Psalter in verses begun by Clemens Maroé, 
~ finished by Theodore Bera (1062) with melodies by Claude Gowdimel (1565), the teacher of 
Palestrina, prepared in a German translation by Ambresius Lebwesser, 1563>but first issued 
~in 1578 (comp, A. Ebrard, Ausgewdhite Ps. Davids nach Gowdime?s Weise, 1832). 

As Hymn Book of the Evangelical Churches, ewéside of Germany, there appeared during 
the period of the Reformation, various books of Psalms, in the languages of diferent coun- 
tries. (Comp. G. Déring, Caloraldunde, 1865, S.57£) Thus in the Flemish tongue, in 1540, 
with 159 tunes; 1562 in English ;* 1567 in Dutch (as a translation frem the French). The 
year 1579 brought out the first Dutch translation ef the Latheran Psalter; 1578 an 
Italian; 1580, a Polish translation, still in. use, by Joh, Kochanowshi, after the appearance 
in the same language in 1554-5 of a metrical translation by Nicol. Rey (Diring, S434) ; 1582 
a Danish translation in which the previously published “Bewutijul great Psalm Book by 
Hans Thomisen,” was alluded to; 1585 a Swedish. 

More philological and literary interest than theelegical importance, is attached to the 
Psalms, verse by verse, with brief expositions from Augustine and Cassioder,, by Notker Labeo 
(#1022) in St. Gall (vid. H, Hattemar, Dendmale des Mitielaiters, 1844£ Bd. 2). Thesame is 
true, of the German interlinear versions from manuseripts of the twelfth and thirteanth cen- 
turies, published by C. G. Graff, 1839, 

Apart from the translations added, by almest all the commentators, ta the Psalms er in- 
terwoven in their works, a considerable number of translations, mostly af a poetical or met- 
rical character have been published, since the middle of the eighteenth century with short _ 
introductions and expository remarks, partly for the purpese ef rendering then more 
thoroughly understood, partly to extend to a wider circle, a mere correct appreciation ef the 
Psalms. Among them, we refer to the following: Die (peed) Usders, von J. A, Cramer with 
(instructive) treatises, 1763 £ 4 Theile; J. D. Michaelis with remarks for the unlearned (6 
Th. des, A.T.), 2 Ausg. 1771; Gotth, Frang. Zachari& (free and explanatery), 1773; J. G 
Hasse (in his Jdiognomi Davids), 1784; GC Knapp (with learned remarks, 1778, 3 Ausg, 
1789; Mos, Mendelssohn (metrical in close dependence upon Lather’s version), 2 Ausg, 
1788; Chr, Gotth. Kuhndl (metrical), 1799; J. Chr. Casp. Nachtigall, 1797; J. Rad, Schirez, 
1812; Stahlmann, 1812; Franz Volkmar Reinhard, 1818; K. W. Justi (Nationalgendnge 
der Heb, 1808-18, 8 Bde; Blumen althedr. Dickibunsi, 1809; itiee 
1829); J. G. Eichhorn (after his death by E.G. von Hierenym.), 1834; Mich, Sachs, 1835; 
J. B, Raster (in accordance with their strophical arrangement with introduction and remarks), 
1837; W. Krahmer (metrical with expositions), 2 Bde. 18387; J, G. Vaihinger (rhythmical 
with expositions), 1845; 2 (Title) Ausg., 1856; G@. Meier, 1850; Camphausen (as part of Bun- 
sen’s Bidelwerk, retaining the Lutheran version as far as_ possible and with great skill), 1863. 
J. Maurer 1838 issued a Latin translation with grammatical remarks} 


$ 15, EXPOSITIONS OF THE PSALMS, « 

The expositions of the Church fathers, including those of Origen himself, who was not 
unacquainted with Hebrew, are based entirely upon the text ofthe Septuagint, and from the 
translations originating from it. They do not give expositions of the passages in a strict 
sense, but simply devotional, and frequently very practical and valuable ebservations, based. 
upon them, They were frequently also sermens, with partly a degmatic, bat more de 
an eéhical development of the thoughts which were called forth by them; bat written from a 





* [Wordsworth: “The English Version in our Book of Common Prayer was made ix AD. 1585 and reed AD UO 
ft was not formed from the original Hebrew, but, for the most part from that Eatin version which is called the Galian 
Psalter, and which was derived mainly from the Septuagint and was due te St, Jereme (eimew A.D. $8@), and is im sabstance 
the Vulgate, or commonly received Version of the Psalms in the Latin Church. St. Jereme afterwards exeontad a transla- 
tion of the Psalter from the Hebrew taxty bag, on account of the previous general reception ef the Gallican Psalter in the 
mresical services of the Church, this more correct translation has never obtained that popularity to which, oa achoant of fits 
greater acontacy, it was justly entitled, The same may de sald ef our own Mngtish Version of the Paalier, in oaranthorizad 
Trawiation ofthe Bidla which was made by command of King James I. in A. DU 162@, from the original Hebrew, Infesior 
te the Prayer Book version in rhythmical beauty and musical applicability, Dut much saperier te R i critical accuracy, 
2 will never supercede that Version in the choral service af the Charch."—O. A. BY ‘ 

} [She Baglish translations will be montionad in connection with the Comm, at the end of the next section—O. 4. BL 
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New Testament stand-point, and without historical discrimination, full of allegorical and mys- 
tical references, continually misunderstanding the economy of the old covenant. We possess, 
moreover, only fragments of Origen’s expositions of the Psalms, translated by Rufinus, and 
nothing but translations of Jerome (vid. 3 14), for the Breviarium in Psalterium in his Opp., 
Ed. Vallarsi viii. 2 is not genuine. The commentary of Eusebius Pamphilii (on Ps. i-cxiv. 
hebr.) alluded to by Montfaucon ( Collectio nova Patr. et Script.Grzc. T. I.), is of special impor- 
tance, on account of its citations from the Hexapla. The short expositions of Athanasius are 
entirely dependent upon Philo, in their references to Hebrew names and words: his letter to 
Marcellinus, however, é¢ T7v épuveiav tov paruov translated into Latin by Jos. Reuchlin, and 
into German by J. Spalatin, gives some statements on the use of the Psalms, classified accord- 
ing to certain points of view, and with reference to the riches of their contents, and their 
manifold adaptations to the various conditions of life and frames of mind. Most highly 
prized by the Greek Church, of all the works of Chrysostom, was his very comprehensive 
commentary on the Psalms, of which we possess little more than the third part. It is all 
homiletical, occasionally introducing the Hebrew text from Origen’s Hexapla, and comparing 
it with the various Greek translations. Comparisons with the latter were contained also in 
the Comm. of Theodoret, forming the much needed beginnings of grammatical and historical 
exposition. Little profit can be derived from Euthymius Zigabenus in the twelfth century. 
Compilations from all the Greek fathers, and from some whom we know only by name, are 
contained in the Catena of which the most complete collection was published in 1643 at 
Antwerp in 3 Vols. by the Jesuit Corderius. From the Latin Church, we must allude to the 
strongly allegorical Tractatus super Psalmos of Hilarius Piktay.,drawn from Origen and 
Eusebius, also to the Enarrationes in Ps. of Ambrosius drawn partly from dictation, partly 
from notes of sermons, full of warmth, enthusiasm and vivacity, and finally to the Knarra- 
tiones of Augustine, likewise taken from sermons (Sermones) from which Cassiodorus drew 
chiefly his Ezxpositiones in omnes Ps, Schliiter in 1865 drew from them “apothegms” and 
translated them into German. The younger Arnobius, the semi-Pelagian, based his para- 
phrastic Commentary, not on the Itala but upon the translation of J erome. 

In the middle ages, the labor on the Psalms did not cease. But being entirely ignorant 
of the Hebrew, wholly dependent upon the letter of the Vulgate, lost in mystical and alle- 
gorical references, given up to dogmatical views, (in which some independence was exhibited, 
as in the labors of Thomas Aquinas, Alexander of Hales, Bonaventura and Albertus Magnus), 
they could not really advance the proper understanding of the Psalms. They nevertheless 
in such labors as these of Alcuin, Haymo of Halberstadt, and Remigius of Auxerre of the 
ninth century, and of Bishop Bruno of Wirzburg in the eleventh, and of Peter Lombard in 
the twelfth century, as compilations and Catena, preserved the treasures of the older in- 
terpretations of the Church, drawn as they were chiefly from Augustine, and a few others 
among his predecessors. The samples of Syriac Expositions of the Psalms, by Gregor Barhe- 
breus of the thirteenth century, are quite similar in their character. The great prevalence 
of an allegorical tendency, is particularly manifest in additions of Paul. Burgensis to Postilles 
of the Franciscan, Nicol.of Lyra, whose expositions were of a more historical character. It 
was quite prominent also in the twelfth century in the words of Rupert of Deitz; less so in 
Hugo of St. Victor who uses the ascetic element and the popular and practical application 
especially in his exposition of the Psalms. 

We have similar expositions also from the Synagogue which labored more upon the 
Midrash on the Psalms than with the text itself, carrying to still greater extremes the fancies 


-and trivialities of the Talmud and the Rabbis (vid. Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortr., 5. 266, on 
- the Midrasch, Schéchar thob, which according to Delitzsch ii. 442 the poet Jedaja Penini ex- 


plained in the thirteenth century ; and the Midrasch—catena under the title of jalktth). But 
from the beginning of the tenth century, especially under Arabic influence, the grammatical 
and lexicographical studies of the Jews have gradually contributed to the explanation of the 
Psalms. We know but little, however, ofthe Arabic translation and expositions of the Saadia 
Gaon except from the selections by Haneberg (1840) and Ewald (1844) ; the same is true of 
the commentary of the Karaer Jefeth of Boszra known through the Abbot Bargés (1846) 
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(comp, Delitzsch, Anetdota zur mittelaiterlichen Scholastik unter Juden und Moslemen, 8. 
814). But the first expositions of the Church, which were founded upon the 4nowledge of the 
Hebrew, and have since been extensively used, were based upon the commentaries of the follow- 
ing distinguished Rabbis.—1. R. Salomon, ben Isaac (since the time of Zunz, cited as Jsa4i, but 
earlier erroneously cited as Jarchi; and even Rasch), ¢ 1105; rich in correct explanation of 
words, but richer still in Judaistic frivolities, with traditions from the Midrash and the Tai- 
mud scattered through it in great profusion. 2, R. Abraham ben Meier, ben Ezra, usually 
Alben Ezra, + 1167, especially important for his citations from older commentators’ philologi- 
cal investigations, whose works are lost, but more ingenious than happy in his own inferences. 
3. R. David Aimefi, + 1250, chiefly grammatical and: historical in his expositions but con- 
sciously opposed to the Church, and especially to Messianic interpretations. Among the 
latter expositors, Delitzsch praises the conciseness and clearness of the a of Obadia 
Sforno, 7 1550, the teacher of Reuchlin. 

The value of the newly acquired philological helps to exposition, were in the Roman 
Catholic Church especially recognized in the sixteenth century by Aug. Justiniani,in selec- 
tions from the Midrash and Sohar, by Pagnini and Felix Pratensis in reference to the text 
and translation, and by Genebrardus, with reference to their exposition ; in the seventeenth 
century especially by Anton Agellius, De Muys, M. Este, and Bellarmin while by Cornel. a 
Lapide, and Joh. Maldonat, the usual views of their most eminent predecessors were trea- 
sured up: in the Analysis of the Jesuit Le Blanc and in the Commentarius in ps. in 6 folios, 
by John Lorinus, exposition was swallowed up in Scholasticism. In the eighteenth century | 
the current turned in favor of the practical and religious tendency through the expositions of 
De Lacy, Berthier, and La Harpe, but especially in the Comment. Literalis of Calmet, the 
Benedictine, a learned and reflective method was again realized, which in the nineteenth 
century acquired a profounder and fresher tone, under the stimulus of Protestant exegesis. 
This is apparent in the translations of the Old Testament, began by Brentano and continued 
by Dereser and Scholtz; and particularly in the exposition of the Messianic Psalms by Joh. 
Bade (1851), and Laur. Reinke (1857); in Peter Schegg (1857 f.), Translations and Ex- 
position of the Psalms for the “Information and Consideration” of a large circle of readers; 
and in the “Theologie der Psalmen,” by J. Konig (1857).. As “Beitrag zum erdaulichen 
Schriftstudium” and as “Trost und Erbauungsbuch” there appeared the metrical translation 
of the Songs of David, Joh. Bapt., Konig, 5 Bde., 1830, and W. von Gillick, 1858, deseribed 
“ das Psalterium nach seinem Hieplinlaiitas in seiner wissensch. und prakt. Betloitung? 

There appeared in the period of the Reformation, important for all subsequent times, in this 
domain, the expositions of Luther (since 1519), especially on the penitential Psalms, and those 
of Calvin (1564), edited by Tholuck (1836). The former whose whole heart was in the 
Psalter was distinguished especially for his grasp of the unity of both testaments, although 
Messianic and at times allegorizing in opposition to the principles which he himself so 
energetically announced; the latter historical and psychological in prevailing typi- 
cal exposition ; and both were executed with warm appreciation of their religious and ethical 
contents. 

A spirit kindred to that of Luther’s exposition of the Psalms, speaks forth from the 
Interpretatio in Librium Ps, (1524), by Joh. Bugenhagen, with a preface and commendatory 
notice by Luther. It has for two centuries fructified this field of labor. Upen it was based 
the commentary of Joh. Brenz (Opp. 1578 sq.), the Hypomnemata of Victorin. Strigel, 1563; 
the Brevis ac perspicua explicatio in the Biblia of Luc. Osiander 1588 sq. (many times ‘aie 
in German); the Comment. in Ps. passionales ; decem priores ; graduum; penitentiales of Joh. 
Tarnow since 1621; and the Adnotationes also of John Quistorp 1648, contributed by learned 
exegesis towards understanding the Psalms, whilst on their foundation, such comprehensive 
labors as “Der ganze Psalter,” by Selnecker in fol. (1565) 1581; the Enarratio Pss. by Moller 
in 3 vols, 1573 originating from lectures; “Auslegung aller Psalmen,” by Hieron. Menzel, 
1594; the Commentary of Gesner in fol. 1609 ; along with his Meditatio generaiis Pealterii, 1597 ; 
the Comment. aureus, by Erp. Schnepf, 1619 ; the Psaiter, of Eckhard in ol. i624; the Cith- 
aredus mysticus by G. Chr. Renschel, 2 Bae. 4, 1605 ; the Labores psalteriales theoretico-prac 
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tici, by Christ. Dauderstadt, in fol. 1679; and especially the Comment. exeget. practi. by 
Reinhard Bake, full of rich and interesting information (1664) 1683, explained their religious 


value, although at times very dogmatically and schemingly, and were the means of their 


practical valuation until finally Abrah. Calov in the Biblia illustrata 1672 sq. and Mart. 
Geier in the Comm. in Pss. (1688), 1709 fol.., employed the contributions of their predecessors in 
learned independent labors written from the stand-point of the dogmatics of the church, and 
Joh. Arndt expounded and explained “Den ganzen Psalter Davids, des Kénige und Pro- 
pheten,” in 451 sermons, 1686 fol. We must also here allude to Valer. Herbergers “Paradies- 


. bltimblein” from the pleasure garden of the 150 Psalms (2nd Aujfl. mit Vorwort von C. M. Otto 


1862) brought by the author only down to Ps. xxiii. 3, and after his death in 1867, continued 
by his son Zacharias. ; 

In the Reformed Church before the time of Calvin, the Pss. Libri Vad Ebr. veriiatem 
versi et clucidati by Martin Bucer, originally published in 1526 in fol. under the name of 
Aretius Felinus, deserves a special mention; and also the Comment. of Conr. Pellicanus, 1532 ; 
after Calvin, besides the compilation of Aug. Marloratus 1562, and that of Wolfg. Musculus 
1550, and Joh. Piscator, + 1626, in the Comment. in omnes Libros V. T. 1646, that of Mos. Amy- 
raldus, Paraphras.in Pss. cum annott. et argum, 1662, is particularly valuable, on account of 
its careful presentation of the contents and their connection. Principally derived from Cal- 
vin, and appearing contemporaneously, (1556), is that of Rob. Stephanus, generally cited 
under the title of Vatabulus, and with an annotated translation of the Liber Pss. Davidis ; 
afterwards republished with notes from Grotius by G. J. L. Vogel 1767. By false use of his- 
tory and parallel expressions of heathen writers, the theological understanding of the Psalms 
does not receive its just value from Grotius (Annottat. 1644); while in spite of his linguistic 
attainments, the historical exposition of Joh. Coccejus (Comm. in Pss. Davidis, 1660) is 
spoiled by his false typology. Hence the judgment of former times, that Grotius finds Christ — 
nowhere, Coccejus, everywhere in the sacred Scriptures. Richly suggestive, very peculiar but 
too much given to historizing is the Latin paraphrase with an Introduction and notes by 
Ezron Riidinger (1580 and 81 in 4), first a pupil with Melanchthon at Wittenberg, and after- 
wards Prof, among the Bohemian brethren. Of permanent importance are the three vols. of 
the Critici sacri, and two vols. of Synopsis criticor., of Matthew Polus, expositions compiled 
from learned investigators of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The learned side of the Ps. was represented in the eighteenth century, by Joh. Clericus, 
in the style of Grotius, but with still greater theological shallowness (Libr. hagiograph. edited 
after his death by J. Barbayrac 1731) ; by Herm. Venema, (Comment. in Pss. 6 vols. 4to, 1762 
8q.), critical, but without taste; by J. H. Michaelis ( Annott. uberior.,1720), with comparison of 
dialects and many selections from his predecessors; by J. A. Dietelmair (1755) in vol. 6 of the 
so-called English Biblework, predominantly practical and popular in its purposes; it acquired 
a deeper theological character in the style of Bengel through Phil. Dav. Burk (Gnomon 2 vol. 
4, 1760) and Chr. Aug. Crusius (Hypomnemata, 1764), which was lost again in mere verbal 
exposition, with numerous untenable citations from the dialects, which Gottl. Ringeltaube, in 
his translation, with notes, 1790, of the first fifty Psalms, made use of in a more judicious 
manner. Among the interpretations in Germany intended especially for edificatica, the most 
prominent are those of Aug. Herm. Francke, published by his son, G. A. Francke, in two vols. 
4to. Erklarungen der Psalmen Davids (1730) and Introductio in Psalteriwm generalis et spe- 
cialis (1734 in 1 vol. 4); Joachim Lange, Davidisch-Salomonisches Licht und Recht 4 
(1735); Sigm. Baumgarten, Hrbauliche Erklérung 2 Bde, 4 (1759); Joh. Day. Frisch, Neu- 
klingende Harfe Davids (3 Aufl. 1731); C. Herm. Rieger, Kurze Betrachtungen (2 Aufl. 1859) ; 
Fr. Chr. Oetinger, Die Psalmen Davids mach den 7 Bitten des Gebets des Herrn, neue 
verbess, Aufl. 1776 (also in the Sammtlichen theosophisch. Schriften Oectingers Bd. iii., newly 
edited by Ehmann). Valuable hints may be also found in the Beitrdge zu J. A. Bengels 
Schrifterkldrung, issued by Ose. Wachter, 1865. The Berlenburger Bible (1772 ff.), 2 Ausg. 
1756 f. is to be used with even greater caution for the Old Testament than for the New; like- 
wise Emanuel Swedenborg’s Condensed Exposition of the inner sense of the Prophetical Books 
of the Old. Testament, and the Psalms of David, 1852. 
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The Scholia of E. F. CO. Rosenmitller, especially in the 2d ed, 1821 sq., 3 vols. (condensed 
into 1 vol. 1881) have acquired a lasting*value in the nineteenth century, on account of their 
selections from the ancient translations and Rabbis and rare treatises. De Wette 1811 (5 Aufl. 
by G. Baur 1856) gave a new impulse to the exposition of the Psalms, in representing them 
after Herder as the national poetry of the Hebrews; likewise J. B. Késter 1837, by empha- 
sizing their strophic arrangement; H. Ewald also 1836, (3 Aufl. 1866 as the 2d part of “ Die 
Dichter des A. B,’ the 1st part of which, 1839, 2 Aufl. 1866, contains the important 
General Introduction to Hebrew Poetry), by his remarks respecting the origin and 
contents of the poetry of the Psalms, their turns of expression and the like; F. Hit- 
zig in the Historical Commentary, 1836, attached to his Ueberseizung der Psalmen, 1836 
(both fully revised 1863, ’65), by his ingenious, .although sometimes far-fetched philo- 
logical, critical, and historical remarks, which aimed to establish a positive criticism, in 
the place of the mostly negative criticism of De Wette; J. Olshausen, 1853, by philological 
minuteness and severity, which yet is accompanied with many complaints as to the corruption 
of the text, and a conjectural criticism, just as extended as in the spinning out of assumptions 
of Hitzig of Maccabean Psalms, falling into a groundless historical criticism; H. Hupfeld, 1855 
to 1862 (4 Bde.) [II. Aufl. herausgegeben von Ed. Riehm, 1869 sqq. with many valuable notes by 
the editor —C.A.B.], by his thoroughness as to the language and history with attempts at bibli- 
cal and theological exposition, which, however, are frequently disturbed, and diverted from the 
right track by his opposition to Hengstenberg, which is carried out even to bitterness. The 
commentary of the latter is far richer in its contributions of every sort (4 Bde., 1842-47. II. 
Aufi., 1849-52) [Eng. translation, 3 vols., Edinburgh, 1857, J. B. H.], and is more judicious 
than L. Clauss (Beitrdge 1831) and R. Stier (70 ausgewdhlte Psalmen, 1834-36, 2 Bde.), and has 
again decidedly resumed the path of the views of the Church. This, in connection with the 
Commentary of Fr. Delitzsch (2 Bde., 1859, ’60) [Newe Ausarbeitung mit Beitrdégen von Prof. 
Fleischer und Wetzstein, 1867, in connection with the series of Comm. on the Old Testament 
by Keil and Delitzsch, English Translation, 3 vols. Edin, 1871.—O. A. B.] rich in spiritual 
perception and rabbinical learning, is especially to be commended to students, The Aus/e- 
gung of C. von Lengerke (2 Bde. 1847), is a worthless compilation from Hitzig and Heng- 
stenberg. G. Ph. Kaiser, Zusammenhdngende historische Erklarung, 1827, is unimportant, 
Worthy of consideration, however, is the commentary of C. Bohl (12 Messian, Psalmen, 1862), 
and Kurtz, Zur Theologie der Psalmen, 1865; likewise Fr. Bittcher, Neue exegetisch-kritische 
Aehrenlese, Abtheil. 2, 1864, published after the author’s death by Ferd. Mihlau. 

In addition to several translations with notes alluded to at the end of 2 14, the following © 
occupy the middle ground between the learned and practical exposition of the Psalms: 
Tholuck, “ Uebersetzwng und Auslegung der Psalmen fitr Geistliche und Laien” 1843 [Eng. 
Translation, Phila., 1858]; Fr. C. Umbreit, “Christliche Erbauung aus dem Psalter,” 2 Ausg. 
1848; with which we have to compare the same author’s “ Grundténe des A. T.” 1843 
““ Neue Poesie aus dem A. T.” 1848. Appropriate remarks and practical hints are foul nde 
only in the works of the Old Testament by Lisco and O. von Gerlach but also in H. and W. 
Richter, Hréldrte Hausbibel, 1834-40. 

From the number of works on the Psalms for practical use, the following are specially 
worthy of mention: Christ. Gottf. Késter, “ Die Psalmen, mit Einl. und Anmerk. als Hand- 
buch der Erbauung fiir fromme Gemiither,” 1832; Erich Stiller, “ Die Psalmen als Er- 
bauungsbuch ” (1852), 3 Aufl. 1862 ff; Fr. J. Ginther, “Christliche Andachten aber die Psal- 
men 1856; G. J. L. Reuss, Die Psalmen zum Gebrauch in den sogenannten Betstunden’”? 
1860; F. Schaubach, “ Ausgewihite Psalmen im Anschluss an die Evangel. des Kirchenjah- 
res” 1863; P. Diedrich, Die Psalmen kurz erkhlart Sir heilsbegierige, aufmerksame Bibellese 
1862-64; E. Taube, Kurze Auslegung, 1858 ff. (for the present 4 Hefte embracing 25 Pisleae 
each). We have finally to mention in this connection Immler, Die Psalmen als Choralgesange 
1835; M. M. Zille, Die Psalmen meist nach kirchl. Sangweisen tébersetzt, 1844: FE. Maller 
Dawidsharfe, Fir Kirche, Schule und Haus, 1844; Hofferichte, Deutsche Akkorde auf der 
davidischen Harfe, 1845; Fr. Aug. Kéthe, Die Psalmen in Kirchenmelodien tiber getragen 
1845; S. F. G, Schneider, Die Psalmen Davids in Kirchenliedern fir die héusliche Andacht % 
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1854; Chr. Blumhardt, Psalmlieder, oder die Psalmen in singbare Lieder wmgesetzt (1848), 
2 Aufl. 1864; H. von Sydow, Sabbathweihe, Bearbeitung der Psalmen Davids von frommen 
deutschen Dichtern, 1859; H. Eytel, Der Psalier im modernen Gewande, 1862; Jos. Hammer, 
Die Psalmen der Heil. Schrift in Dichtungen, nebst Einleitung und Erliuterungen, 1861. 


[English literature is rich in expositions of individual Psalms. The Puritan divines es- 
pecially expounded them at length in sermons, often with judicious explanations and applica- 
tions, but not unfrequently transcending the proper sphere of the text. These are mentioned 
and cited in Spurgeon’s Treasury of David (1870-72). The prince of devotional commenta- 
tors is Matth. Henry, whose work on the Psalms is a model of its kind. Scott is likewise 
useful, Bishop Horne’s Devotional Comm. first ed., 1771, 2 vols. (often republished), with an 
introduction by Edward Irving (Glasgow ed., in 8 vols.), has found a wide circulation and 
appreciation. Among the translations and critical commentaries we may mention Ham- 
mond’s Paraphrase with notes (first ed., 1653, new ed., 1845); Bishop Horsley’s Zranslation 
and Notes (1815, posthumous); Dr. Mason Good’s Historical Outline and also his Translation 
with notes; J. Jebb’s Literal translation and dissertations (1846); Phillips’ Psalms in Hebrew 
text, with exeg. and phil. commentary for Hebrew students; J.Addison Alexander, The Psalms tran- 
slated andexplained (N.Y.,1850, 3 vols., mainly based upon Hengstenberg, yet with original and 
valuable suggestions and a thorough digestion of Hengstenberg’s views and a rejection of much 
that is inappropriate); Noyes’ New Translation with an Introduction (1851, 3d ed., 1867) ; 
B. Weiss, New Translation and chronological arrangement with critical notes on the Hebrew text 
(1858). Among the more recent works we may mention: Thrrpp’s Emendations (Jowrnal of 
Class. and Sacred Phil. 1850); J. M. Neale, Comm. on the Psalms from Primitive and Mediz- 
val Writers and from the Various Office-books and Hymns of the Roman, Mozarabic, Ambro- 
sian, Gallican, Greek, Coptic, Armenian, and Syrian rites, 3 vols. (London, 1860, 2d ed., 
revised by R. F. Littledale, 1869-71, a mystical and liturgical Commentary, a revival of the 
Medizval methods of interpretation) ; Perowne, The Book of Psalms, a new Translation with 
Introduction and Notes explan. and crit. (London, 1864-8, 2d ed. revised, 1870, a very judi- 
cious, able, and valuable work); Wordsworth, The Book of Psalms (London, 1867, as part of his 
Comm. on the Holy Bible, a learned work full of citations from the fathers, yet fanciful and 
finding in the Psalms “a prophetic Creed,” “the great doctrine of Christian Faith gradually 
revealed with greater clearness and fulness”); Didham, A new Trans. of the Psalms, Part L, 
Pss. i-xxy. (1869); W.S. Plumer, Studies in the Book of Psalms, being a critical and exposit. 
Comm. with doct. and pract. remarks on the entire Psalter (Phila., 1870); Wm. Kay, The Psalms 
translated from the Hebrew, with notes chiefly exegetical (Lond., 1871) ; Albert Barnes, Notes crit., 
explan. and pract, on the Book of Psalms (New York, 1871, 8 vols., an excellent work for the home 
and the school) ; Henry Cowles, The Psalms with notes crit. explan. and pract, designed Sor both 
pastors and people (New York, 187 2). The most important homiletical and practical work of 
the age on the Psalter is the Treasury of David, by Charles H. Spurgeon, 3 vols. of which have 
been issued (London, 1870-72), full of the force and genius of this celebrated preacher, and 
rich in selections from the entire range of literature,.especially from the Puritan divines. This 
work will probably be completed in six vols. The articles on the Psalms am Smith’s Dict. of 
the Bible, and Kitto’s Cyclopedia may be consulted with profit: and as a “pathway into the 
Psalter,” W. Binnie, The Psalms, their History, Teachings and Use (London, 1870); and for 
the peculiarity and genius of the poetry of the Psalter, the work of Isaac Taylor on the Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry. We must finally mention the excellent Revised Version of Dr. Conamty 
with an introduction, pub. by the American Bible Union, 1871. An improved version with 
brief philological notes was prepared by Dr. Conant for this volume.—C. A. B.]. 
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PSALMS I.—XLI. 








PSALM I. 


1 _ Blessed zs the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 


Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 


2 But his delight 7s in the law of the Lorp; 
And in his law doth he meditate day and night. 

8 And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
That bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 


His leaf also shall not wither ; 
And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 


4 The ungodly are not so: 


But are like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 

5 Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

6 For the Lorp knoweth the way of the righteous; 


But the way of the ungodly shall perish. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Diviston anp Composition. Four Codd. Ken- 
nic., and 3 De Rossi, as many of the Jews and 
the Fathers take the first and second Psalms to- 
gether as one whole; comp. Wetstein on Acts 
xiii. 33, where the Apostle Paul cites a passage 
from our second Psalm as from the first Psalm 
(according to the corrected reading). This how- 
ever does not decide, for two Codd. De Rossi do 
not number our Psalm at all, and the Apostle 
Paul may have shared that conception, in ac- 
cordance with which Basil calls it a “short pre- 
face’”’ which the compiler placed before as an 
introduction (Calvin, Amyrald [Hupfeld, Riehm, 
Hitzig, et alii]). Besides some similarity in the 
structure of the strophes, there are, it is true, 
turns in the closing verse of the 2d Psalm which 
are strikingly similar in part to the beatitude 
with which the 1st Psalm begins, and in part to 
the threatening with which the Ist Psalm closes; 
and in the hagah, Ps. ii. 1, there is an antitheti- 
cal reference to Ps. i. 2, These facts cannot be 
overlooked. But with the diversity of subject 
and treatment which otherwise prevails, they do 
not even justify the conclusion of one and the 
same author, whom Hengstenberg supposes to 

4 








be David, Hitzig the compiler of the Psaims. 
These are not without predecessors. Neverthe- 
less, design may be acknowledged at any rate 
only with reference to the arrangement, and not 
with reference to the poetry. This is clear from 
the following facts: (1) that two Psalms, with- 
out titles, should stand at the beginning of a 
group of Psalms which have David’s name in 
their titles, the second of which carries out into 
a concrete historical situation the truth ex- 
pressed in Ps, i. in general terms; (2) that the 
entire first book is opened (i. 1; ii. 12) as well as 
closed (xl. 4; xli. 1) by two Psalms, with WR 
ashré. But Ps. xxxii. of the same book likewise 
begins with ashré, so also Pss. exii.; cxix. ; 
cxxviii. in a later book. 

Again, the mention of David as the author by 
some of the Fathers and of the MSS. of the Sep- 
tuagint has no historical foundation. The his- 
torical application of the subject to the persecu- 
tion of David by Saul (Venema) or to the rebel- 
lion of Absalom, isa false use of history. So 
likewise the explanation from the circumstances 
of the Maccabean age (Riidinger, Olshausen,* 


*|This Olshausen is an entirely different person from the 
author of the well-known commentary on the New Testa- 


ment.| 49 
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Hitzig). We would urge against so late a com- 
position not so much the simplicity and fresh- 
ness of the Psaim (Késter) as the following con- 
siderations: 1) The designation of the scorner 
leads to the sententious style of the age of Solo- 
mon, to which also the lcose structure of the 
strophes points [Delitzsch]. 2) Ver. 2 decidedly 
looks back to Josh, i. 8, whereas ver. 3 is car- 
ried further out in Jer. xvii. 5-8. Ezech, xix. 
10, 11 expresses only a corresponding thought 
in a similarform [Riehm]. The same idea is 
particularized, Ps. xcii. 12. There is a possible 
allusion, 2 Chron. xxii. 5. 

[Ewald supposes this Psalm to be an introduc- 
tion to a more ancient and smaller collection of 
Psalms, giving the pith of many of them, the dis- 
position with which an ancient poet selected and 
grouped them, and the spirit with which he 
would have them read. Delitzsch says that 
the collections of the prophecies of Isaiah 
and the Psalms are alike in that they both 
begin with a prologue. Barnes considers 
it as a general introduction to the book 
of Psalms, stating the general principle of the 
Jewish theocracy, ‘that a righteous life will be 
attended with prosperity and happiness, and 
that the life of the wicked will be followed by 
sorrow and ruin.”* The true view is this: The 
Psalm was probably composed as an introduc- 
tion to the earlier collection of the Davidic 
Psalms, made in the age of Solomon, perhaps un- 
der his direction, retaining its place at the head 
of the entire collection after it had been formed. 
—C. A. B.] 

Of the three verses of the 1st strophe, two are 
of many members; those of the 2d strophe are 
all of two members, but they run along en- 
tirely parallel in their subject, that is: the de- 


scription of the righteous and the wicked ac-- 


cording to their respective behaviour and destiny. 
Str. I. Ver. 1. ‘WWN— Ashré, etymologically, 


from the signification of the straight and direct 
course, gives the idea of welfare, grammatically, 
it is an exclamation of congratulation, or rather a 
declaration of recognition and of praise: beati- 
tudines illius virt.+ The substantive renders the 
language more emphatic than the verb fin., Ps. 
xli. 2, or the partic., Proy. iii. 18. Luther 
aptly: “The prophet, when he sees that there 
are few such people on earth, suddenly bursts 
forth and says, ‘ Blessed is the man.’ ” 

The use of the plural to mark the abstract 
with emphasis is ancient, especially in the He- 
brew (Ewaup, Ausfihrliches Lehrbuch VIL. Ausg. 
@ 179). 





* [Wordsworth regards the two first Psalms “as distinct, 
and as constituting a general introduction to the whole 
book, and as addressed to the whole world; andas the whole 
book is a composite one, not due to David alone, these two 
Psalms, which are a prologue to it, are not identified with 
him. These two Psalms form a pair. The first of them looks 
backward to the law of Moses (ver. 2); the second looks for- 
ward to the Gospel of Christ. They join the two Testaments 
together. Both of them speak of the blessings of obedience, 
and of the malediction which is reserved for rebellion against 
God. They stand at the beginning of the Psalter, like a Ge- 
rizim and an Ebal ;—and they rev-al the awtul transactions 
of the Great day of Doom, when the Judge will gather all 
nations before Him, and place some on the right hand and 
other: on the left.”—C. A. B.] 


¢[Hupfeld: Like the formula of the beatitudes, Matth. vy. 
8-11.—C. A. B.] 


Walketh—standeth—sitteth, etc.—The 
three perfects in ver. 1, the change of the verbal 
into a nominal sentence in ver. 2 a, the future 
(correctly called imperf. by Ewald) in ver, 2 
4 give a shading to the thought. This shading 
cannot be entirely expressed in translation ow- 
ing to an entire difference between the Hebrew 
and the English conjugations. It is effaced hy 
the remark of Aben Ezra that the Hebrew au- 
thors used for the present partly the preterite 
and partly the future. [The perfect is used te 
give the abstract present of our language, indi- 
cating an already long-continued and still en- 
during condition or characteristic, vid. GEs. 
Heb. Gram., edit. R6piarrR XX. Auf. 3 126. 
Ewatp, 3135. Barnes: ‘It is the character- 
istic of the man, always and habitually that he 
does not-thus walk.”—C. A. B.] 

It is questionable whether the three members 
of ver. 1 form only three parallel clauses of like 
signification as poetical variations of the thought 
that we must have no intercourse at all with evil 
in any way (Musculus, Rosenm., De Wette, 
Hengst., Hupf.), or whether there is not illus- 
trated in the choice of expression an intensifica- 
tion of the possible participation in the chief 
forms of iniquity (Aben Ezra, Stier, Delitzsch, 
Hitzig [Barnes) ] somewhat after the type impii- 
corde, peccatores opere, illusores ore. By the for- 
mer view we are usually referred to the. asser- 
tion of David Kimchi, that going, standing, and 
sitting are the three chief conditions of the hu- 
man body when awake. The latter view is not 
shaken by the fact that we cannot ascribe to 
YW) rasha’, etymologically the meaning of wild 
restlessness, and passionate agitation, whence 
follow disturbances of the peace (Geier e¢ alii). 
Hitzig supposes from the Athiopic that the fun- 
damental meaning is forgetfulness (of God). 
Boitcher (Neue exeget. crit. Aehrenlese, II. 220), 
likewise from the @thiopic interprets it as 
greasy, stained, soiled, and hence derives the 
idea of guilty. Hupfeld finds in the idiomatic 
use of the word a simple contrast to P'I¥. This 


general meaning, extending far beyond the idea 
of guilty (Sachs), suits very well the use of the 
word in the 2d strophe of the Psalm. In any 
case the characieristics of rasha’im, given in Is. 
lvii. 20, remain essentially indisputable, and 
the statement is of a M¥}) = council of these 
same persons who might serve as a model and 
measure for the walk of others. This is shown 
by the construction of halach with 3. This ex- 
pression always refers to the sphere of sinful 
emotions of the heart whether we are to think 
of the resolutions of the will formed within the 
heart or the counsel imparted to others. { Hup- 
feld states that MJ), like the Latin consilium, 
has a twofold meaning: 1) absolutely, a resolu- 
tion formed within the heart ; 2) relatively, work- 
ing upon another either as example or advice. He 
thinks that it is here used in the relative sense 
especially as example.—C. A. B.] There is no 
occasion for the correction M1}! adah = congre- 
gation, company (UxsH., Emendationen zum A. Ths 
1826). For there is no reference to place except 
in moshab, whether this word denotes dwelling 
(Koster), or seat (Sept., Vulg., Hengst., Schegg) 
as 1 Sam. xx. 18, 25, or session (Syriac, Arab.. 
etal.) as Ps. evii. 82 [A. V., assembly.—C. A. B.] 
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For derech is a figurative designation of manner 
of acting, conduct. 

We cannot see why ’amad, with 3, should not 
retain the meaning of stand fast, persevere in, 
the more since, according to Hupteld, we need 
not infer with De Wette from the fundamental 
meaning of NUM, ‘slip, fall,” that of * evil from 
weakness or ignorance ;” but rather are brought 
to that of <¢ sinning habitually.” - 

Moreover the description of the scorner in the 
proverbs of Solomon (appropriately explained 
by Ilupfeld) reaches the climax of wicked- 
ness. In the pictorial description, however, we 
are not to take every expression as dogmatic. 


The translation of Y2 by pestilence, which ex- 


pression Schegg applies to the influence of the 
devil, has no support in the language. Neither 
is the fundamental meaning that of turning (Pau- 
lus), but partly of lisping and stammering, partly 
of laughing and mocking. [Hupfeld: ‘This 
is not a scorner of religion in our sense, nor one 
who says there is no God, because the religion 
of the Old Testament was not theory, but essen- 
tially disposit:on, practice. He is one who is fri- 
volous, disregarding the Almighty, making sport 
of all things, of the worst class of the wicked.” 
Barnes: “‘ We have here a beautiful double gra- 
dation or climax, in the nouns and verbs of this 
verse, indicating successive stages of character ; 
walking, standing, sitting; irreligious men in 
general, those who disregard known duty and 
violate human obligation, and those who openly 
mock at virtue and scoff at the claims of reli- 
gion:” Hengstenberg says that ‘‘ scorners of re- 
ligion are as old as the fall. Is. v. 19; Jer. 
xvili. 15.” Ewald: ‘‘ He who meditates evil is 
already a YW, one driven by passion, he who 
does the advised evil is SUM, a sinner, he who is 
already so accustomed to suppress a good con- 
science that he scorns and perverts good in so- 


ciety, is Yr, a scorner.”—C, A. B.] 


Ver. 2. On the contrary.—OX °3, literally, 


“but if,” after negative sentences introduce the 
contrast with emphasis (Ewald, 3354a). With 
Josh. i. 8in view, which is anticipated, Deut. vi. 6 
sq.; xi. 18; xvii. 19, wecannot doubt that the théruah 
(literally instruction) does not mean here the reve- 
lation in general (Michaelis, Stier) but the writ- 
ten law of Moses [De Wette, Hupfeld, Hengst., 
et al.| (Ps. xl. 7, the volume of the book). The 
repetition of this word in the second member of 
the verse is not tautological, so that we could be 
induced to regard thédah=praise (Paulus), and 
not. the thérah, as the subject of the meditation. 
The remarks of Geier: ‘‘Repetitur denuo nomen 
legis cew rei adeo care ac pretiose cujus vel solo no- 
mine intime delectantur pii,” certainly misses the 
sense. Hagah might, in itself, be a poetical desig- 
nation of discourse, Ps. xxxv. 28, especially asthe 
etymology leads back to the idea of murmuring, 
and has formed the meaning of thinking, medi- 
tating, only from the point of view of discourse 
within the soul. But the latter signification is 
set, aside, not so much by its connection with 9 
as by the phrase day and night; for there is no 
reason to understand the phrase as figurative of 
happy and unhappy times. But it doesnot mean 
a brooding over the letter in the sense of Juda- 














ism, nor any other kind of theoretical contempla- 
tion, as is shown partly by the mention of de- 
light (literally inclination), partly from the con- 
text which is throughout practical (Clauss against 
De Wette). [Delitzsch beautifully: The quiet 
svliloquy of investigation and meditation.”—(C, 
A. B.] 


[Day and night.—Hupfeld regards it as the 
usual formula for continual, perpetual, as in all 
languages, Pss. xxxii. 4; xlii.38.—C. A. B.] 
The expression “night” has a special ap- 
propriateness here, in that among the Jews the 
night was from 6 o’clock in the evening till 6 
o'clock in the morning. 


Ver. 8. And so he is like a tree planted 
by brooks of water.—Tbe perfect with 
vay consecutive shows that we have here not 
the reason of the beatitude, but a further ex- 
pansion of it by a statement of the consequences 
of the conduct of the pious, just described. 


The etymology of 55 (Alex. d1é&odor) does 
not compel us (Hupfeld) to think of canals (De 


Wette). [Hupfeld: 155 — cleave, divide. The 
usual name of brooks in Hebrew, as in Arabic 
and Aithiopic, for streams. Riehm: ‘ Because 
brooks and streams cleave and divide the sur- 
face of the earth.” —C. A. B.] The double plu- 
ral refers partly to the abundance of water, 
which is very important in the Orient; partly to 
the rich distribution of brooks for the fructifica- 
tion of every tree of that kind.* Luther re- 
minds us of the ever green date palms in the 
Jordan valley at Jericho, Sir. xxiv. 18; Deut. 
xxxiv. 8.¢ [Delitzsch: ‘In the relative clause 
the emphasis is not entirely upon WYI (Calvin) 


but 1715 is the first and \AyI the second em- 


phatic word. The fruit expected, it affords, and 
indeed at the proper time, without ever in the 
course of the seasons disappointing the hopes.” 
‘‘The fresh foliage is a figure of faith, which 
changes the water of life of the divine word into 
sap and strength, and the fruit is the figure of 
works which gradually ripen and spread their 
blessings around.’’—C, A. B.] 


55 cannot be nominative, for the intransitive 
meaning of the following verb (Sept., Vulg., Va- 
tabl., Rosenm.) rests only upon the doubtful 


* [Barnes supposes that there is an allusion to the Oriental 
method of making artificial rivulets to irrigate their laud. 
He r. fers to the practice in Egypt and in the gardens of Da- 
mascus. This is, however, a great mistake ‘the Psalmist 
alludes to tho-e brooks or streams which, having their source 
in some perennial fountain, flow through the wadies and ya'- 
leya, fertilizing the land. Wherever these brooks are found, 
as at Engedi and in the wady Urtas, their banks are crowded 
with arich Iuxuriance of plan's and trees. These were the fa- 
vorite streams in the time of Solomon, and the Psalmist proba- 
bly had themin mind, vid. Robinson Bib. Researches, ., 477, 
505. Ps xlvi.4; Ixv. 9; Song of Sol. i.14; iv. 12-16, efc. It 
is trne these brooks were diverted into many channels in or- 
der that their blessing might be more widely diffused, as is 
the case with the Abana at the present day. Its waters are 
divided by art into a hundred water courses, using every drop 
of water to fertilize a hundred villages But this is a deri- 
vative idea, and was not the Psalmi-t’s ideal, which was the 
living brooks from the perennial fountain—an allusion to the 
garden of Eden with th - river of life ad the tree of life, fra- 
quently allnd+d to in the Psalms vid., Ps. xxxvi. 8 sq.; XIVi. 
4, etc.—C. A. B.] 

+ [the fertility of the plain of Jericho is caused by the large 
fountains of Es Sult&n and Dik, with the streams they pour | 
forth over the land, vid. Rob Bib. Researches, I.,556.—C. A. B.] 
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pointing of Judges xviii. 5. The subject of 
the sentence is either in the causative siguifica- 
tion Jehovah, or since this is too distant, and the 
transitive signification is the usual one, the pi- 
ous. Some suppose that tree is the subject be- 


cause MWY and Noy are used with it, Is. v. 4; 
xxxvil. 31; Ezech. xvii. 9, 10; but such a repe- 
tition would be feeble and cold [Hupfeld]. 

Str. Il. Ver. 4. Not so.—These words are 
repeated at the-end of the first member of ver. 4 
by Sept., Vulg., and Syr. The following figure 
describes not only the destiny, but, at the same 
time, the condition of the wicked contrasted 
with the figure of the righteous, which likewise 
embraces both points. If this be overlooked, we 
mistake the close connection with ver. 5. 

[Hupfeld, ‘)1J=drive, or chase away. In the 
East the threshing-floors are in the open air, 
upon heights (Is. xvii. 13), on which the winds 
more readily blow the chaff away. (De Wette and 
Barnes, in loco; also Rosinson Bib. Researches, 
J. 550, Il. 88; Smira Bib. Dict. ‘Agriculture.’) 
“Hence it is the usual figure of the rapid and 
traceless destruction of the enemies of God and the 
ungodly. Ps. xxxyv. 5; Job xxi. 18; Hos. xiii. 
8; Matth. iii. 12. There is here also an illus- 
tration of their inner condition, their emptiness 
and nullity, in contrast with the good grain, 
which remains behind and abides.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 5. [Therefore. Hupfeld: ‘‘not a conse- 
quence of the moral condition of the unrighteous, 
as indicated in the figure of the chaff, but rather 
a, logical consequence from ver. 4. From the 
general statement of the destiny of the un- 
righteous follows the special: that they are by 
Divine judgment, severed from the congregation 
of God.”—C. A. B.] 


Many of the older interpreters suppose that 
there is in Dip an exclusion of the wicked from 


the resurrection (Sept. ov« avacrjoorra:). But 
this is against the meaning of the word and the 
context. The judgment is not directly nor even 
exclusively the Messianic (Chald. and the Jewish 
exegetes), still less human judgment or judgment 
in civil cases (Rosenm.}, but it is the Divine 
judgment, ver. 6. For it is made prominent in 
Jehovah, as well by the participle as the charac- 
teristic attribute, that He knoweth the way of the 
righteous. That this knowing is not only a 
theoretical knowledge, but a nosse cum affectu et 
effectu, is involved in the fact that it is Jehovah 
ot whom this is declared. Therefore it gains the 
closer meaning of “acknowledge in loving care.” 
Yet this meaning is not to be brought into the 
vocabulary of the word (Kimchi, e¢ a/.). Since 
now the participle precedes, ver. 6 @ merely 
confirms the consequences threatened before, the 
sure occurrence of which rests upon the fact that 
error and deception are excluded by the idea of 
Divine judgment. The most of the interpreters 
push into the text itself that which should only 
be its consequences as a comforting application 
to the pious. Moreover, they often give to 
way, ver. 6, a different meaning from that of 
ver. 1, viz. (quite frequently), that of destiny, 
the way in which they are led. But they 
thereby sensibly weaken the last member of the 
verse, with its dreadful closing word, which 








the prospect of Abaddon (Prov. xv. 11; Job 
xxvi. 6; xxviii. 22). 

The Codd. and the ancient interpreters of the 
Vulgate do not read in ver. 5 in concilio, as the 
later editions corrected according to the Hebrew; 
but in consilio, according to the reading of the 
Septuagint, év Bovdz. The Vulgate follows the 
Sept. version likewise in ver. 4, only that, 
weakening the proper figure still more, it under- 
stands 6 yvovc the dust; dv éxpinrer 6 dveuog ad 
xpocorov Tie yc. According to our exegesis the 
verse does not treat of a sudden, still less of a 
premature, but rather of an inevitable ruin of 
the ungodly, bearing the character of just pun- 
ishment brought on by Divine judgment; and 
the closing verse contains not only an expression 
embracing both sides of the fundamental thought, 
rounding off the Psalm, but it directs its glance 
to the inevitable and endless destruction of the 
wicked. [Delitzsch: ‘This same fearful TAN 


closes Ps. cxii., which begins with ‘]WX.”— 
C. A. B.J 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. | 


1. For ethical and religious consideration 
there is only one, yet a decided contrast among 
men, before which all other differences retire, 
that is: the contrast between the ungodly and 
the righteous. Their lot in time and eternity 
corresponds with their disposition towards God. 

2. The ungodly, even, partially and for a while 
unite with one another, come together in socie- 
ties, in which they converse about evil things to 
their heart’s desire, plunge ever deeper into sin, 
and mutually strengthen one another in their 
wickedness by evil counsels, bad examples, and 
cunning wiles. Yet only the righteous form a 
congregation, thatis: a people of God, organized 
according to Divine order, based on Divine in- 
eal governed according to the word of 
God. 

3. As long asthe congregation of God remains 
in this world it is opposed not only by external 
bands of the wicked, but it has sinners in its own 
midst, partly because its true and living members 
are not yet perfect and sinless saints, partly be- 
cause there are false brethren, hypocrites, apos- 
tate and wicked men mingled with the congre- 
gation in its external appearance, as it presents 
itself’ in moral and human forms under the in- 
fluence of its relations to this world. 

4. On this account the ezternal society, con- 
nections, and points of contact are more extensive 
than the internal membership relations and in- 
fluences. Yet this does not cause a perplexity 
of conscience, or a suppression of the righteous, 
or an equality in the lots of the evil and the good. 
But there are characteristics which mark the 
ungodly and the righteous, as well as a Divine 
saving and sifting judgment, and a reward cor- 
responding with the moral and religious conduct 
of men. 

5. The marks of the righteous are negatively, 
principally, their turning away from the counsels, 
the walk, and the companionship of the wicked; 
positively, their joy in the revealed word and will 
of God, and their occupation in meditating upon 
the testimony of the Lord given as the rule and 


leaves nothing for the way of the wicked but | guidance for our faith and life, and this without 
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regard to the changes of the hours. Contrasted 
with this are the counsels of the wicked, wherein 
they disclose the thoughts of their heart, as their 
walk is opposed to the manner of ‘life ordained 
by the law of the holy God, and their assembly 
is the opposite of the assembly for the worship 
of God. They are to be earnestly avoided; for 
it is much easier and more frequent for men, 
when in the circle of the scorner, to be ruled by 
the prevailing tone of the company, and even to 
be carried away with it, than to withstand it, 
and witness against it, and confess the Lord as 
those who love His word and His way. 

6. The ungodly are not always, and especially 
not immediately at the beginning, in the lowest 
grade of wickedness, in which the scorner is, who 
cannot be taught or improved, but in the over- 
flow of haughty presumption (Prov. xxi. 24; 
comp. i. 22; ix. 7,8; xiii. 1; xv. 12, etc.) hates 
correction, and scorns discipline, and replies with 
‘scoff aud persecution, and in the intoxication of 
boasting, treats everything except himself with 
petulance, and especially makes sport and scorn 
of holy things. But the gradations of evil pass 
ever into one another, and often tread closely 
upon one another. Even the first steps are al- 
ready in opposition to the will of God, and evil 
thoughts are no less worthy of condemnation 
and dangerous than evil deeds. Those only can 
be called happy who do not associate in any way 
with the ungodly, or their practices, devices, or 
efforts. 

7. Piety gives the righteous the power to with- 
draw from the society of the wicked, and to with- 
stand their temptations. It nourishes him in 
the marrow of his life, and strengthens him by 
the supply of heavenly nourishment; whilst by 
his absorption in the holy law of God, itsinks 
the roots of his life into the revealed ground of 
salvation, and by his delight in the instruction 
of the Lord, affords the coustant supply of the 
streams of grace, which make the man who be- 
longs to God to grow and mature in fruits of 
righteousness. 

8. Consequently man is righteous, not by birth, 
or nature, or through his own power, skill, or 
activity, but by the Divine agency, through the 
means of grace which Divine mercy has estab- 
lished for us; as a tree planted by an abundant 
and flowing brook, if he, like the tree, take up 
into his own life from the means afforded him 
by God, that which is necessary to his life and 
growth. Then he has the experience described in 
1 Tim. iv. 8, of the blessings of righteousness. 

9. Although the ungodly are in similar cir- 
cumstances with the righteous, yet they derive 
no profit from this favorable circumstance, They 
are spiritually dead and withered. That which 
has matured in them has faded prematurely; for 
they have not appropriated to themselves the 
nourishment of life, and they have not formed in 
themselves the faculty for this appropriation. 
Without root and without sap they have not at- 
tained any vigor, nor brought forth any fruit, 
(Matth. xxi. 19). Thus they have ripened only 
for dsiruction; unsubstantial and worthless as 
chaff; the sport of the wind, until scattered by 
the storm they go to destruction, and leave no 
trace behind but the way on which they are 





conceivable ; for the way proves itself a ‘lost 
way.” 

10. This sad condition of the ungodly, as well 
as their terrible fate, may be for:some time con- 
cealed from themselves and others, but both will 
be disclosed by the divine judgment, which has 
its foundations in the ever ruling righteousness 
of the Almighty, its execution in the judgment 
of the world; yet its operation already appears 
in history, judging and sifting in theocratic acts, 
yea, according to the threatening (Lev. xx. 2) 
with respect to certain kinds of wickedness, al- 
ready vindicates itself in bitter earnest in the re- 
gular administration of justice. ‘If the Scrip- 
tures speak of the ungodly, then see to it that 
you do not refer it to the Jews, or the Heathen, 
or any other people, but tremble yourselves at 
this word, for it concerns you and means you.” 
(Luther). 

11. There is here a strong encouragement on 
the one side to turn away from all kinds of ini- 
quity, and on the other to continue in righteous- 
ness by a conscientious use of the means of grace 
in the possession of the congregation. For God 
desires a pure and holy congregation (Lev. xi. 
44; Eph. vi. 27), and He knows the way of the 
righteous. There is no reference here to the well- 
known heathen maxim: that it must fare well 
with the good, and ill with the wicked; but the 
emphasis is upon this fact that Jehovah, the God 
of. historical revelation, who has ordained and 
called His people to bea righteous congregation, 
is also the experienced Guardian of the purity 
of this congregation, and the infallible Judge 
and Rewarder. There is a striking parallel in the 
New Testament, 2 Tim. ii. 19. Now, since no 
one except Jesus Christ is perfectly righteous, 
the most of the ancient interpreters have by di- 
rect Messianic interpretation, referred the first 
strophe to Him, as the ever green tree of life; 
and since no one is justified by fulfilling the law 
in his own strength but by faith in Jesus Christ, 
many, especially of the Evangelical interpreters 
(Catov. Bib. Jilust.) have referred to the close 
connection between the first Psalm, the swmma 
legis, with the second Psalm, the summa evangelit. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Either blessed or lost—so God’s word declares, 
so God’s judgment warns.—The pious and the 
wicked are together in the world; but their ways 
are entirely different from beginning to end.— 
Man’s lot is not determined by chance, but by 
righteous and infallible judgment.—It is not 
enough to avoid this or that single sin, we must 
walk in the way of life—The Divine law shows 
the way in which the pious walk, and keeps God 
Himself in view as knowing that way.—He who 
would remain in the congregation of the righteous 
must avoid the society of the wicked, whilst he 
must use diligently the means of grace entrusted 
to the congregation of God. All things finally 
redound to the salvation of the righteous and the 
destruction of the wicked. He who is planted 
where the waters of life flow, should appropri- 
ate them in order that he may grow as a tree of 
life, and bring forth fruit in bis season.—The lot 
of the pious is as delightful as that of the wicked 


whirled away to a ruin whose misery is in- | is terridle.—Tell me the way in which you walk 
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and the company you keep, and I will declare to 
you the end which you will attain —The things 
in which you delight will either make you 
blessed or destroy you.—Divine judgment comes 
certainly, strikes surely, judges righteously, and 


decides our everlasting weal or woe.—He whe | 


diligently seeks communion with God, will ear- 
nestly avoid intercourse with the ungodly.—How 
shall we distinguish between the righteous and 
the wicked? The one keeps God's law with de- 
light, the other transgresses it with contempt: 
the one associates with scorners, the other re- 
mains in the congregation; the one prosners with 
God’s assistance, the other perishes by God’s 
judgment.—True fear of God receives the no- 
blest praise, the best blessing. 

Srarxe: A Christian is not only to avoid the 
commission of sin, but as far as possible is to 
avoid temptation.—Sin grows constantly: 
first we pass it by, then we stand still, then we 


sit with scorners. Blessed are those who shun | 


the beginning (Sir. xxi. 2; Job iv. 6).—It is 
true, believers have their greatest pleasure in 
the Gospel, yet the law is likewise agreeable to 
them in Christ, for they are freed from its curse, 
and it is their joy by it to know God's will, and 
to fulfil it with the power given unto them.— 
Among other characteristics of a state of grace is 
this: that we have a heartfelt desire for the 
word of God, and indeed that we are no more 
tired of it than a sound body is of its daily bread. 
As with a palm tree, all that is in it is profitable, 
leaves, wood, and fruit, so also with the Chris- 
tian, all that he does is to redound to the honor 
of the Divine name, and the benefit of his neigh- 
bors.—It is as foolish to rely upon the ungodly 
as to fear them—they are like chaff.—Choose in 
time, and prudently, the society in which you 
wish to ‘remain forever.—LvxK. OstanpeR: To |. 
err and fall is human, but to continue in error 


At | 
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woe, in order that where the hope of blessedness _ 
| is not strong enough to encourage us to the ser- 
vice of God and piety, the fear of the unhappi- 
ness and misery to be endured may deter us from 
wickedness.—Rincer: The fear of God teaches 
the righteous to avoid evil, whether quiet as a 
counsel, or common as a way, or fixed as 8 seat. 
—Without attachment to the good the hate of 
wickedness is not constant.—What is there in an 
ungodly man? A counsel and trast in his de- 
| eeit; a way and a defiance of the crowd which 
travel in it; a seat from which he will not be 
driven. But what will become of him? Be- 
cause he has no weight of truth from the Divine 
word in himself, he will be driven away as chaff. 
Since he has made so light of it in his mockery, 
_he will be obliged to experience how incapable 
he is of standing in the judgment. Since he has 
ever sought only the society of sinners he will 
not then remain in the congregation of the right-- 
eous when he most desires to retain a place with 
them. So long as they are in the way many may 
think that they are as good as those who are 
ealled righteous, who likewise have their faults; 
but the issue will be different from what they 
expect—Orro von Gertace: The ungodly main- 
tain their position by chance because itis calm, 
and outward circumstances are favorable to 
them; but since they have no vital power, no 
support in God, the first misfortune drives them 
away.—THonuck: He who has nothing sure in 
heaven can have nothing firm on earth—Tavse: 
He who has pleasure in God's word, exercises 
himself therein without ceasing. 
[Marr. Henry: Theungodly are forward to give 
| their advice against religion; and itis managed so 
artfully that we have reasons to bless ourselves 
|. from it, and to think ourselves happy if we escape 
being tainted and ensnared by it.—We must not 


| gins with blessing and glory, but it ends with 





and sin is the work of the devil.—One thing is | only set ourselves to meditate upon God's word, 
necessary; to hear and learn the word of Gol | morning and evening, at the entrance of the day 
(Luke x. 42; Rom. i. 16; 2 Tim. iii. 16),—Ssn-{and the night, but these thoughts should be in- 
NEKKER: Piety and the fear of God mean: (1) to | terwoven with the business and converse of every 
avoid false doctrine and a scandalous life; (2)! day, and with the repose and slumbers of every 
to desire the law of the Lord; (3) to freely and | night.— Barnes: If a man desires permanent 
openly confess and speak of it.—No one can know | prosperity and happiness, it is to be found 
the nature and the will of God without the Di-| only in the ways of virtue and religion. 
vine word.—Where there is no fear of God nor | —SPuneRon: Our worst things are often our 
truth, talent and intellect are mere poison.—We | best things. As there is a curse wrapped up in 
must, as the fig and palm trees, show the fruit | the wicked man’s mercies, so there is a blessing 


before the leaves.—Four promises are given to 
those who desire and love the word of God: 1) 
The grace of God; 2) fruitfulness and usefulness 
in their calling; 3) a sure and constant employ- 
ment; 4) blessing and suecess.—Gerer: We all 
naturally seek happiness; but only those attain 
it, who seek it in the revealed word of God. All 
depends upon the way we choose (Matth. vii. 13). 
—RenscHet: Avoidevil and keep God's word, 
then you will be happy in this world and the 
next.—Friscu#: Thou standest between two ways 
which lead to everlasting weal or woe. Open 
your eyes and choose the best.—The Psalm be- 


concéaled in the righteous man’s crosses, losses, 
and sorrows. The trials of the saint area di- 
vine husbandry, by which he grows and brings 
| forth abundant fruit.—The righteous man ploughs 
| the furrows of earth, and sows a harvest there, 
_which shall never be fully reaped till he enters 
, the enjoyments of eternity; butas for the wicked 
| he ploughs the sea, and though there may seem 
| to be a shining trail behind his keel, yet the 
| wayes pass over it, and the place that knew him 

shall know him no more forever. The very 
; “Sway ” of the ungodly shall perish.—C. A. B.] 
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1 Why do the heathen rage, 
And the people imagine a vain thing? 
Z The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together, 


Against the Lorp, and against his Anointed, saying, 


..3 Let us break their bands asunder, 
‘And cast away their cords from us. 


_ 4 He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: 


The Lord shall have them in derision. 


- 5 Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, 


And vex them in his sore displeasure. 
6 Yet have I set my King 
Upon my holy hill of Zion. 


7 I will declare the decree: 


The Lorp hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; 


This day have I begotten thee. 


8 Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 
-9 Thow shalt break them with a rod of iron; 
Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 


10 Be wise now therefore, O ye kings: 
__ Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
11 Serve the Lorp with fear, 
And rejoice with trembling. 


12 Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, 


When his wrath is kindled but a little. 


Blessed are all they that put their trust in him. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


CHARACTER AND Composition. The Ist Psalm 
first declares the truly pious servant of Jehovah 
_blessed, without deciding whether the description 
is only an ideal one, or there is truly such an 
ever green tree of life; and then draws the 
counterpart without intimating the possibility or 
way of salvation of those who walk in wrong 
ways to destruction. The 2d Psalm, which in 
isolated expressions reminds us of the 1st Psalm, 
begins with a description of the world rebellious 

. against God and His government, which passes 
over into a dramatic tone (vers. 1-8); describes 
over against this the action of Jehovah likewise 
running out into a dramatic mode of expression 
(vers. 4-6); then, without naming Him, makes 
the anointed of Jehovah Himself speak so that He 
explains the decree of Jehovah by a reference to 
a former ordinance of Jehovah (vers. 7-9); and 
closes with an exhortation to the rebellious to 


repent, which passes over into a declaration of ' 





the blessedness of those who make known their 
allegiance to the kingdom of the Messiah (vers. 
10-12). 

The prophetic or direct Messianic explanation can 
alone explain this Psalm (all ancient Jewish and 
ancient Christian interpreters, with some from all 
periods) ; neither the typical (Hofmann), nor the 
historical (the later Jewish and many recent 
interpreters), nor the poetical (Hupf., as a 
general glorification of the theocratic kingdom), 
nor indeed the explanation to be found in the 
transition from the typical to the prophetic 
(Kurtz) can suffice. This the explanation which 
follows will show. [Perowne: ‘He begins to 
speak of an earthly king and his wars with the 
nations of the earth, but his words are too great 
to have all their meaning exhausted in David, 
Solomon, or Ahaz, or any other Jewish monarch. 
Or, ere he is aware, the local and the temporal 
are swallowed up in the universal and eternal. 
The king who sits on David’s throne has become 
glorified and transfigured in the light of the pro- 
mise. The picture is half ideal, half real. It 
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concerns itself with the present, but that only so Ver. 2. The idea of sitting together passes 
far as it is typical of greater things to come. | over into that of deliberation, here that of con- 
The true king who, to the prophet’s mind, is to] spiring. This is described by the perfect as an 
fulfil all his largest hopes, has taken the place | accomplished fact, as ver. 1 a, and as preceding 
of the visible and earthly king.“—C. A. B.] the hostile setting themselves, which in the im- 
The author is unknown. Most interpreters, | perf. appears as enduring and still continuing, 
indeed, from different stand-points, think of | as ver. 1 6, and as finishing the description in 
David, whilst they grant that Acts iv. 25 is not} ver. 1 a. ‘ z 
decisive.* They differ likewise widely from Ver. 3. The rebels are immediately introduced 
one another in their estimate of the his-| speaking, and they speak in figurative language, 


torical situation (comp. De Wette). [Perowne | taken from refractory bulls, which express their 
refers it to the events 2 Sam. x. The con-/} carnal love of liberty and their unruliness.* 


federacy of Syrians, Ammonites, and others Ser. Il. Ver. 4. The ancient translations ex- 
who had formerly been subdued (2 Sam. viii. | press all the imperfects in the antistrophe ver. 4 
8, 12), and who now make a last effort for | sq. by the future, [so A. Y.]: Ewald, Delitzseh, 
independence.—C. A. B.] Rosenm. (I. Edit. |} ef al., at least those in ver. 5 [this is better—C. 
only), Paul. Ewald, Bleek, think of Solomon.} | A. B.]; but, according to Hupfeld, they are all 
Maurer thinks of Hezekiah with reference to 2} to be regarded as present, though subsequent to 
Chron. xxviii. 18; Hitzig of the Maccabean | one another. Laughing is often an expression 
prince, Alex. Jannmus; Delitzsch thinks of | of the feeling of security and of the conscious- 
the period of the prophecy of Immanuel, Is. | ness of superiority in contrast toe fear; scern re- 
vii.—xii., perhaps the prophet Isaiah himself, | jects the presumption of the impotent with de- 
partly because of the similarity of circumstances, | served contempt, and discloses their weakness: 
partly on account of the similarity ef subject and | wrath punishes them. [De Wette: ‘* With the 
even modes of expression. rage and exertion of his enemies the poet sets in 

Str. I. Ver. 1. Why.—The question thrown | beautiful contrast the laughing quiet of his God, 
up by the Psalmist, which already begins to be | who can with one word bring these proceedings 
solved in ver. 1 6 as the change of position and | tonaught.” Hupfeld: ‘A beautiful gradation in 
the mood of the verb show, is only a rhetorical | thought from the quiet laughing to the agitated 
one, & question of displeasure, of astonishment, | scorn, and from this to wrath, which breaks out 
and of derision=wherefore then? why then? | in the following versein word andact.”—C. A. B.] 
[De Wette: “The poet transports himself at Ver. 5. Jehovah speaks here with real werds, 
once into his situation and feelings. He looks | not in thunder (Herder), although the words 
upon the undertakings of the rebels with indig- | whiz and roll along like thunder and lightning 


nation and contempt, and breaks forth in the] -. WE» 
exclamation, Why?--to what end?*—C. A. B.] Belo Ts 5713, ape hareNi . gees 
is frequently used for terror, which confuses, an 
Rage.—The Hebrew verb does not denote especially that which is caused by God, and 


actual rebellion, but that intimation of the t 3 H > 
speedy outbreak of rebellion which is give by a Met Beet nt Wan ee 


crowds surging in gloomy and confused resent- a : 2. 
makes a contrast—here it is with the riotous 


ments, murmurs and alarms. : : 

[Imagine.—In old English this word had the | Proceedings of the kings. The pronoun J is em- 
meaning of scheme, devise, plot, vid. Worcester’s | Phatic."—C. A. B.] Boettcher has shown 
Dict. This meaning has now passed out ofuse. It | (Aehreniese, p. 4) that we must not translate: 
is better, therefore, to substitute devise, with the | 8u0inted, but se¢ (according to the Sept. and 
meaning of meditating evil. This isthe same word | Vulg.). Some translate * But I have been con- 
as is used Ps. i.26. De Wette: “of wicked, | Stituted king by him.’—[My King.—Hupf: 
Prov. xxiv. 2, here of rebellious undertakings;” | ‘““My king so far as he is appointed by God as 
Hupf.: “of wicked and deceitful devices,” Ps. | king over His realm, comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 1, and by 
xxxvili. 12; Is. lix. 8, 18.—Vain thing.— | Virtue of the theocratic idea, His representative.” 
py, “there substantive, a foolish and vain de- Te Ay mks vid (1 Se not rah arc “place 

‘ ® . i either for Davi am. xvi. 18; 2 Sam. ii. 4), 
vice—what is proved to be idle by the result. or for Solomon (1 Kings i. 39), or for nee 


a eI (Zech, ix. 9), but the seat of government of the 
Anointed (Ps. ex. 2; 2 Sam. vy. 9). The assertion 
that Zion in the Old Testament constantly is used 
as the equivalent of Jerusalem, and that it is the 
name of a special height is disproved by 2 Sam. 
v. 7, 9; 1 Kings viil. 1; Hupfeld, however, as- 
serts that according to prophetical and poetical 
usage it indicates synecdochically the entire holy 
mountain city as the seat of God, and naturally re- 
jects the trauslation of J.H.Michaelisand Hofmann 


irs Sp sal Zion, over its citizens, the people of God; 
poesia dS te tn hg ed 2 eee 

* [Wordsworth: “At Christ's passion the heathen world 
represented by the imperial power of Rome, combined with 
the rulers and people of Israel against God and His Messiah. 
“We will not have this man to reign over us* was their lan- 
guage, Luke xix. 1i— We haye no king but Cesar,” Jonn 
xix, 15.°—O, A. B,J 





* [Delitzsch: “Because in the New Testament David's 
Psalm and Psalm are corresponding terms.” This is gene 
rally admitted by German commentators, though it is not 
generally allowed by Engtish and American writers, such ai 
Wordsworth, Barnes, Alexander, ete. Delitzseh is probably 
correct in his statement.—C, A. B.] 

¢ (Ewald: “In this Psalm we hear the voice of aking 
who, a short time before, was solemnly anointed in Zion. 
The tributary nations are rebellious and threaten to regain 
their freedom. The young king stands over against them, 
self-possessed, conscious of his union with Jehovah as His 
son and representative, inspirited by the prophetic word at his 
anointing, and strong in the power of Jehovah. This young 
King was Solomon—this Psalm his own composition, like 
those mentioned 1 Kings iv.32." It is more than likely that 
the tributary nations plotted together, hoping to throw off 
the yoke of the young king. it is not necessary to suppose 
an actuai rebellion, The Psalmist speaks of rebellious 
thoughts and designs. I think that this Psalm and the 
former are Psalms of Solomon.—C. A. B.] 


Nts teres essen dvs spss vents enniptnen 
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solikewise the translation, mountain of my so- 
vereignty (Herder, Rosenm., et al.). [Delitzsch: 
‘‘Zion is the hill of the city of David (2Sam. v. 
7, 9; 1 Kings viii. 1) including Moriah. That 
mountain of holiness, holy mountain, which is the 
place of the Divine presence, and therefore towers 
above all the heights of the earth, is assigned to 
him as the seat of his throne.”—C. A. B.] 

Str. III. Ver. 7. Declare.—lIn this strophe it 
is not the poet which speaks, but the anointed 
of Jehovah. This is not David nor any other 
historical king of Israel, moreover not the per- 
sonified theocratic kingdom, but the Messianic 
king; not in bodily reality, it is true, nor speak- 
ing magically from the Psalm, but appearing in 
the Psalm dramatically as a person.* This does 
not mean, by any means, as a poelical figure. 
For the person of the Messiah, as promised by 
God, and therefore surely coming, existed in the 
faith of the Psalmist not less than in the faith of 
the prophets and the church, although, in lyri- 
cal parts of Scripture the expressions of faith 
concerning him appear in different forms from 
those in the historical or didactic, and the pro- 
phetical writings in a narrower sense. The Mes- 
sianic king in this place appeals for the expla- 
nation of ver. 6, not only to a feigned oracle (De 
Wette) but too pn, an ordinance (whether regu- 


lation or arrangement). There is also in its 
meaning a reference to an express, inviolable, 
and peculiar declaration of Jehovah of a histori- 
cal kind, such as that which is found for the re- 
lation in question, in 2 Sam. vii. 14 sq., alone. 
This promise of God, given to David through Na- 
than before the birth of Solomon (2 Sam. xii. 24), 
is the historical root of the biblical prophecies 
of the seed of David, who likewise stands in the 
relation of sonship to Jehovah. This expression 
does not denote the divine origin of royalty, or 
a management of the government according to 
the will of Jehovah (De Wette), but, first of all, a 
relation of love to Jehovah, and especially 
with reference to care and training, which 
however, at the same time, includes a reference 
to faithfulness, s0 much the more as the covenant 
of God with Israel is regarded as a marrjage co- 
venant (Hengst., Hupf.) In this last turn of 
thought there is a thread of meaning, which has 
been for the most part neglected; yet which 
alone can lead us to a correct understanding of 
the passage, viz.: If Israel stands partly in a 7re- 
lation of sonship to Jehovah, the God of histori- 
cal revelation, partly in @ marriage covenant 
with Him as the only living, true, and faithful 
God of the covenant, and indeed the latter, in 
the sense of Monogamy, over which God watches 
with jealousy; then the following consequences 
ensue, viz.: (1) That every attempt to make a 
parallel with the sons of Elohim (whether angels 
or princes, Ps. lxxxii. 6) and with the children 
of Zeus is entirely unsuitable, and entangles the 
entire conception. (2) That the use of the word 


ot (which seldom means to beget, but gene- 





* [Delitzsch: “The Anointed Himself now takes the word, 
and speaks out what He is, and what He can do in virtue of 
the Divine decree. There is no word of transition, no for- 
mula of introduction to indicate the leap of the Psalmist from 
the word of Jehovah to the word of His Christ; the poet is a 
seer; his Psalm isa mirror of that which is seen, an echo of 
that which is heard.”—C. A. B.] 


rally to bear) is not to be regarded as merely a 
rhetorical variation of the idea of sonship, but 
gives rise to this thought; that in a determined 
case some one has been placed in this relation by 
God Himself, and indeed in the midst of the his- 
tory of revelation, in which sense Israel also is 
called the first-born son of Jehovah (Ix. iv. 22). 
(3.) That in such a case to-day has not only a 
mere poetical, or indeed a metaphysical, but a 
historical meaning. The meaning is not of an — 
eternal, or of a temporal, or spiritual begetting 
of a person, a setting him in existence; so also 
not as is frequently supposed of the establish- 
ment of an Israelitish king in the government, 
which was disputed by mighty opponents. In 
connection with this supposition an unknown 
writer in Pautus, Memorab. IIl., regards the 
Psalm as a coronation address composed by Na- 
than when Solomon ascended the throne. 

It is certainly a king of Israel, an anointed of 
Jehovah, who speaks, but this happens partly af- 
ter his establishment on Zion by Jehovah, and 
partly as a demonstration, not indeed of his theo- 
cratic title (for this he had as the one appointed 
by Jehovah), but of his personal capacity for the 
government in question, which was to overcome, 
and embrace the world. Moreover, a general 
call to the position of sonship to Jehovah would 
not have been sufficient, because such a call is 
also ascribed in general to pious Israelites, Deut. 
xiv. 1; Ps. lxxiii. 15; Prov. Sol. xiv. 26. There- 
fore in this place he appeals to a special ordina- 
tion, and indeed so that he refers to an appoint- 
ment of Jehovah with reference to this very thing, 
as a word spoken to him as a personal being 
who already was in existence; that is, the 
speaker wishes to make known: (1) That he, and 
no one else, is the one to whom this appointment 
applies; (2) that he has not been made the son 
by it for the first time, but declared to be the 
son; (8) that this declaration was in time and 
not in eternity, and has the meaning of a histo- 
rical recognition. At the same time the form of 
the declaration shows it to be an explanation, 
and indeed not:only of the previous oracle in ver. 
6 (Herder, Hupf., et al.), but also of the appoint- 
ment of Jehovah mentioned. There can be no 
doubt but that 15D has this meaning of ‘‘more 
exact account or explanation,” Ps. 1.16. Even 
this shows this declaration to be an advance in the 
declarations of Revelation. But the same is 
also shown, in fact. For a word of Jehovah 
of this kind is found only, Ps. lxxxix. 27 sq., 
mentioned with reference to David, and 2 Sam. 
vii. 14 with reference to David's son. But inthe 
passage Ps. Ixxxix. 27, it is likewise not David 
who speaks, but this passage and the prophecy, 
2 Sam. vii. 14, indeed first after his death, were - 
rather referred to him and his seed, and interpre- 
ted as Messianic, so that aremarkable agreement 
is evident with the passage in which we are now 
engaged. Both Psalmists already treat that 
historical word of God as Messianic, and find the 
right to this conception in the fact that the pro- 
phecy of Nathan treats of the government of the 
world with invincible power and of eternal du- 
ration. This declaration prevents the necessary 
consideration of the immediate reference of the 
oracle to Solomon, and in connection with other 
prophetical statements respecting the seed of 
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David, especially after the death of David and 
Solomon, gives to his. Divine sonship a narrower, 
aspecific, namelya, Messianic signification. This 
also comes forth, in the Psalm before us, not 
merely typically, but directly. For Dayid can- 
not be the speaker introduced by the Psalmist, 
since the ordination of Jehovah, to which the 
sovereign who claims the name Son of God ap- 
peals, is referred to the son of David and we 
cannot think of Solomon, because the cireum- 
stances alluded to in the Psalm do not at all suit 
his government, which is expressly mentioned as 
peaceful (1 Kings v. 4,5, 18). If, then, we are 
compelled to go beyond this king, there is no 
further support for the ¢ypical idea in any one 
of the succeeding rulers, and the historical ex- 
planation is satisfied only when it finds the ful- 
filment of the declaration of this Psalm in Jesus, 
the historical Messiah, that is to say, treats it as 
directly Messianic, as is frequently the case in the 
New Testament. Comp. the doctrinal and ethi- 
cal, thoughts which follow, and my exposition of 
Heb.i. 5. [Alexander: ‘‘ These words are cited 
in Acts xiii. 34, and Hebrews i. 5, to prove the 
solemn recognition of Christ’s sonship, and His 
consequent authority by God Himself. This re- 
cognition was repeated, and as it were, realized 
at our Saviour’s baptism and transfiguration, 
where a voice from heaven said (Matth, ili. 17; 
xvii, 5): ‘This is My beloved son, in whom Iam 
well pleased, hear ye him.’ ”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 8. Ask of me and I will give thee. 
—[Perowne: ‘‘A poetical figure, by which is re- 
presented God’s willingness to give to His an- 
ointed the kingdoms of this world. The Father’s 
love will withhold nothing from the son.”’ God 
will have His own son, His beloved, ask of Him; 
He delights in giving, but He likewise delights 
in being asked, and exhorts to the asking with 
promises of bestowing. As with all His chil- 
dren, so. with the Messiah above all. In thiscon- 
nection it is well to recall Jesus’ habit of prayer 
to the Father. This verse asserts the share of 
the Gentiles in the blessings of the Messiah’s 
rule, yet not as heathen, but as submissive to the 
Messianic kingdom. This is the constant idea 
of the Psalmist and the Prophets.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 9. Break.—According to the Sept., with 
other vowel points, “to rule” [oruaivery] with 
reference to Micah vii. 14. The Messiah is thus 
represented also, Rey. xii. 5; xix. 15. “This al- 
ready shatters the objections of De Wette and 
Hupfeld to the Messianic interpretation. This 
form, moreover, presupposes the prophecy, Num. 
xxiv. 17, and has its internal reasons in the fact 
that the Messiah is at once Judge and Saviour, 
vid. Doct. and Ethical. [Potter's vessel.—De 
Wette: ‘‘ With little trouble, and to entire de- 
struction, Jer. xix. 11; Is. xxx. 14.”—C. A. B.] 

[Str. IV. Ver. 10. Delitzsch: ‘‘ The Psalmist 
closes with an application of that which he has 
seen and heard, to the great ones of the earth. 
The warning is directed not to those who haye 
been seen in rebellious commotion, but to kings 
in general, with a glance at that which he has 
seen and understood in prophecy.” —Judges of 
the earth.—Delitzsch: ‘* Not those who judge 
the earth, but those judges and regents who be- 
long to the earth in its length and breadth.” 

Ver. 11. This verse stands in beautiful con- 


trast to ver. 3, as it is based upon what has been 
seen in prophecy, vers. 8 and 9.—Serve the 
Lord with fear.—This must be taken in a re- 
ligious sense, as is usually the case, but the po- 
litical sense is likewise involved, as we see from 
vers. 8and 9. The religious and the political 
submission are combined in the Messianic king- 
dom (vid. Riehm and Perowne).—Rejoice with 
trembling.—Delitzsch: ‘Their rejoicing lest 
it should turn into security and pride, is to be 
with trembling, trembling with reverence and 
self-discipline, for God is a consuming fire, Heb. 
xii. 28."—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 12. Kiss the son.—That is, do homage 
to him (1 Sam. x. 1; comp. 1 Kings xix. 18; 
Hos. xiii. 2; Job xxxi. 27.) The Aramaic 12 


for {3 is also found, Prov. xxxi. 2, and the ab- 


sence of the article suits entirely the Messianic 
interpretation. The word then stands in the 
transition to a proper noun. According to the 
example adduced by Delitzsch, an Arabic inter- 
preter would explain: kiss a son and what son? 
All the ancient translations, except the Syriac, 
have different interpretations, whilst they either 
take 13 as an adverb = pure, clean (Aquil., 


Symm., whom Jerome follows: adorate pure) ; or 


read 5 (= purity, chastity, modesty) and 
pu in the sense of lay hold of, embrace. Hence 


Opasac8e ratdeiacg (Sept.), apprehendite disciplinam 
(Vulg., Chald.), lay hold of purity (Ewald, 
Koster). The Arabic translation of Saadia in- 
terprets: Prepare yourself with purity, that is, 
with sincerity, to obey Him. Hupfeld regards 
the original meaning of the verb as to join, to 
follow, and translates: ‘‘submit yourself sin- 
cerely and honestly.” But since there is no evi- 
dent use of 13 in this sense, he supposes, with 


Olsh., a mistake, and would read 12 — submit 
yourself to Him (join Him); whilst he grants 
that even this construction is not found else- 
where. The same objection applies to the trans- 
lation: Submit yourself to duty, namely, obedi- 
ence (Hitzig).* 

The kiss, as a sign of reverence is, in the Ori- 
ent, for the most part given on the hand, or the 
clothing of another (RosEenm., Altes and Neues 
Morgeniand, I1l., no. 496; 1V., no. 789), yet at 
times even on the mouth, or thrown by a move- 
ment of the hand, which is regarded as an act 
of homage. 

Even with the Messianic interpretation, it is 





_*[Hupfeld: “ The language does not alldw of the transla- 
tion of \} as Son, for the following reasons, (1) "3 in this 


sense isnot a Hebrew word, but an Aramaic word, and only 
occurs in Proy. xxxi. 2, ina passage of very late composition, 
which has likewise other Chaldaisms, whilst this Psalm is 
the product of the best period of literature, and it is incon- 
ceivable that poetical license even would excuse such a word. 
(2) It is without sense apart from Jehovah, and without the 
article. (8) The subject of the following c ause is Jchoyah 
as in the preceding verse, which makes it improbable that a 
new subject should st-p in between. It is difficult to take 
‘\3 in any other way than as an adverb, as Sym., and Je- 
rome.” Hupfeld is correct here, I think; we must not be 
misled by the beauty of the idea, kiss the Son, ora desire for 
another Messianic allusion. There is sufficient reference to 
the Messiah in the éd strophe, and this allusion would have 
no significance apart from that. Then again i2 is used in 


that strophe for the Messiah. It would seem strange for the 
Psalmist to select an Aramaic form so soon after.—C. A, B.) 


est. 


‘translation ‘“‘as nothing,” is too strong. 
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questionable whether the subject of the follow- 
ing clause is the son (Hengst.), which is the most 
obvious, or Jehovah (with Aben Ezra and most 
interpreters, with the supposition of a change 
of subject which is frequent in prophecy and 
poetry) because this corresponds better with the 
consciousness of the believing Israelite. But 
both clauses, with Jest and when, contain merely 
confirmed warnings in the mouth of the Psalm- 
ist, entirely the same as that which immediately 
before he has had the Messiah speak; and if 
there is in the closing clause the word often used 
of believing refuge in Jehovah, yet this does not 
decide, in view of the Divine majesty and power 
ascribed to the Messiah. It would rather seem 
to be decided by the fact that in ver. 11 already 
again Jehovah Himself is named as Sovereign, 
whom the kings and judges of the earth are to 
serve. But this very passage favors, in the high- 
est degree, the Messianic character of the entire 
Psalm. For the discourse is of the previously 
heathen princes and leaders of the nations, who 
are not to be made Jews by compulsion, as it 
happened for the first time under Alex. Jannzus, 
to whom on this account Hitzig brings down this 
Psalm; but who are exhorted to conversion to 
Jehovah, ere the crushing judgment of the Mes- 
siah shall be fulfilled on all those who are not 
members of the people of God, even the mighti- 
These also declare, with all their expres- 
sions of joy, still ever that holy awe, and that 
indelible trembling of the creature before 
the Almighty and Holy God, which is mentioned 
likewise in the New Covenant, e. g., ‘‘ working 
out salvation with fear and trembling” (Phil. ii. 
12; Heb. xii. 28). The context itself is against 
the interpretation of the hypocritical joy at. the 
homage festival, of those who have been over- 
come by force, and who obey from fear (Ilgen in 
Rosenm., and part also Hengst.) 

[From the way.—Alexander: ‘“ By the 
way.’ Riehm: ‘In order that you may not pe- 
rish with regard to the way — goin a way which 
is destruction for you. 17 is an accusative of 
reference, (Hitzig, of limitation.)” So also 
Delitzsch, e¢ al.—C. A. B.] 

The construction of the closing clause being 
disputed, we cannot gain from it, any evidence 


‘of the Messiahship of the Anointed, but since this 


Messiahship is proved elsewhere, the contents of 
the clause forbid a reference merely to an earthly 
king, Ps. exviii. 9; cxlv. 38, but not to God’s 
King, whose solemn name of Messiah and Son 
of God has here its first biblical expression and 
abiding support. Instead of ‘‘ little” some trans- 
late with the Sept., ‘‘7m short,” ‘‘soon;” but in 
hypothetical connections only the first meaning 
of the Hebrew word can be safely shown. Sachs’ 
[Hup- 
feld, 12 °DIM, ‘not to put their trust in Him, but 


to seek or take refuge with Him.” So Hitzig e¢ 
al, This meaning is clear in NOM — refuge, 


in*the shadow of His wings, Ps. xxxvi. 8; lvii. 
2; under His wings, Ps. xci. 4; Ruth ii. 12; of 


‘a rock, shield, efc., Ps. xvili. 8, 31; exliv. 2; 


Deut. xxxii. 387, ete.—C. A. B.] 
With Bugenhagen we say, at the close of this 


Psalm, ‘‘ epiphonema dignius ut mediteris guam ut 
ame tractetur.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. When those who are without the kingdom 
of God oppose it and attack it, even though they 
assemble themselves in masses, riot against it 
after the manner of the nations, according to the 
ways and in the interests of the kingdom of this 
world, combine under mighty princes and wise 
leaders, yet their rebellion is not only deplora- 
ble, but is also miserable, abject, and blameable ; 
yes, it is from the beginning condemned as with- 
out reason and without effect. They consult to- 
gether, it is true, but nothing comes of it. They 
would undertake something, but they cannot, and 
properly they are not allowed to, They are as 
cowardly as they are boastful. They merely ex- 
cite one another, and stimulate one another with 
presumptuous words to wicked and impotent pre- 
tensions. Furit i unum populus et miseretur om- 
nium Christus. 

2. The enemies of Divine sovereignty on earth 
are of many minds and split into parties, yet they 
agree in the wish to Limit tts extension as far as 
possible. So far as it is in heayen, they do not 
trouble themselves about it, but with every ad- 
vance it makes in the world, they feel that their 
interests are threatened. Although they are still 
without its limits they have a presentiment that 
Divine Sovereignty is in all earnestness an ad- 
solute Sovereigniy embracing the whole world. 
They feel that by this very fact they are assailed 
in their natural claims, which they call human 
rights, and in their native tendencies, to cherish 
which they regard as their most sacred necessity. 
When it is demanded that they should obey the 
will of God, and submit to His ordinances, which 
bind all men without exception, they regard it 
with indignation as a direct attack upon their 
human rights of sovereignty, and consequently 
as a personal insult. They little think that the 
cords thrown out to them from the kingdom of 
God are holy bands of moral communion, and 
cords of love to assist them in pious discipline 
and life. That which is weaving itself about 
them and their children into a net of grace for 
their salvation, they regard only as a yoke of 
compulsion to their unsubdued hearts, and abuse 
it as a fetter to their freedom, and a restraint to 
their consciences. It seems to them a point of 
honor, based on natural rights, and enjoined by 
circumstances, to tear away and strip off those 
cords which are wound about them, and hold 
them in this way. ‘‘ Even to-day we see that all 
the enemies of Christ find it as burdensome to be 
compelled to submit to His authority as to un- 
dergo the greatest shame,” (Calvin). 

8. The internal contradictions of such reflec- 
tions upon the world are truly great, but the 
blindness of those who are entangled therein is 
equally great. Their pathos is as hollow as their 
power and their rights; their talk as empty as 
their counsel; their efforts as frivolous as their 
conceit; their ability as vain as their intentions. 
Thus they perform a drama whose fearful ear- 
nesiness they are no more able to conceive than 
the absurdity of the part they play in it, and 
whose comic side ceases to excite laughter when 
history discloses it as really tragedy, and reveals 
to the anxious heart of man, that even the bright 
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glance of the serene eye of God emits the light- 
nings of wrath, which work ruin and set the 
world in flames; and that the word of the 
scorner will come forth from the mouth of the 
Almighty in the crushing thunders of judgment. 
«Thus God decrees, that the ungodly should 
storm and rage against the pious, excite all their 
counsels ‘against them. But all this is as the 
stormy, swollen waves of the sea, which rush 
along as if they would break down the shore, 
but before they reach the shore they quiet down 
again, vanish in themselves, or break up with a 
little foam upon the shore.” Luther. 

4, And yet God has made preparations in his- 
tory against the destruction of the world, and 
these are embraced in the Messianic institutions 
of salvation, which were not only typically sym- 
dolized in the theocratic institutions of the Old 
Covenant, but were historically prepared and 
foretold by the prophetic words of Revelation. 
From these prophecies, even in the darkest 
times, the severest afflictions, the bright light of 
consolation streams forth, because these not only 
point witb certainty to the providence of God in 
history, but also to the indestructible power, the 
sure and constantly approaching victory of the 
kingdom of God over all the powersof the world. 
As these prophecies are consoling to the citizens 
of the kingdom of God, so are they threatening 
and calculated to terrify its foes. 

5. The Messianic prophecies explain the en- 
tire history of the world and of salvation, illu- 
minating it with the light of Divine revelation. 
These again have their centre of light in the de- 
clarations respecting the person of the Messiah. 
The faith in this person, that He will surely come 
and appear in history, has its living root in the 
hearts of believers. But this root does not spring 
from the soil of human longings, or the national 
spirit of the people of Israel, but it grows under 
the influence of the Divine Spirit from the soil of 
special Divine revelations made to Israel, and it 
develops in testimonies, which may become pro- 
phecies, as in the circumstances of this Psalm. 

And these prophecies on the one side strengthen 
and nourish faith, and on the other find their 
true development and progress in history.— 
‘Such a hope as this we must firmly maintain, 
and not deviate from it for any cause whatever,” 
(Luther). 

6. On account of this historically growing and 
developing character of Biblical prophecy, it is 
possible that its elementary beginnings, which 
on account of their germinal nature embrace and 
contain in embryo the forms which afterwards 
appear separately, were neither clearly under- 
stood by their contemporaries, nor always ex- 
plained in the same way by subsequent writers. 
if, however, the explanations maintain the di- 
rection indicated by the writing itself, and lay 
hold of that thought which is prominent, and 
which alone is authorized, then there is not: the 
least occasion for ambiguity, or of a perplexing 
manifold sense. But these thoughts, which alone 
are authorized, have found their expression swe- 
cesswvely in the Scriptures themselves, so that we 
need not seek for any other rule. The fulness 
of meaning in the biblical expressions Anointed, 
and Son of God, cannot be derived either simply 
from etymology of the words, nor directly from 





the first historical use of these terms; it can be 
gained only from a consideration of the use of 
these terms made by the biblical writers in the 
time of the fulfilment in the New Testament. If 
therefore ver. 7 of this Psalm makes the first 
biblical use of this expression with reference to 
the Messiah, on the basis of a Divine decree, 
then we can conceive the right of the Messianic 


_use of this and other verseg of this Pzalm in the 


New Testament in var‘ous forms. This is the 
case in express citations, as Acts iv. 25 sq, 
where Peter and John, with the rest of the Apos- 
tles, treat as a fulfilment of the words, Ps. ii. 1, 
2, the rebellion against. Christ, in which the un- 
believing Jews had shown that they were en- 
tirely agreed with the princes of the heathen, 
who not only ruled them but led them; further- 
more, Acts xiii. 88, where Paul derives from ver. 
7 the propriety and reasonableness of the resur- 
rection of Jesus as the Son of God; finally Heb. 
i. 5, where the argument for the super-angelic 
nature and rank of Jesus as the Messiah is de- 
rived from the same verse. So.also these words 
are used literally, in the Messianic sense; thus 
Heb. y. 5, where the idea is advanced in connee- 
tion with words from ver. 7, that Jesus Christ 
was placed in the glory of His high priesthood 
by God, who had declared Himself his Father ~ 
long before, and in contrast to His predecessors ; 
furthermore, Rev. xii. 5; xix. 15, where the ju- 
dicial activity of the Messiah is described with 
words from ver. 9. Finally there are parallel 
facts mentioned, such as the wrath of the Lamb 
(Rev. vii. 16), the Sovereignty of God and His 
Messiah over the world (Rev. xi. 15), which 
might have been suggested by other passages, it 
is true, but which yet confirm the Messianic cha- 
racter of the Psalm. If we should reject this 
Messianic. character we would be finally forced 
to the evasion made by the Arabic translation of 
Saadia, which translates in ver. 7 the Hebrew 
ben with friend, because the most obvious mean- 
ing cannot be understood, 

7. It is worthy of special consideration that 
in this Psalm the generation referred to Jehovah, 
or rather the birth of the Messiah, is understood 
as a Divine declaration of the Messiah as Son of Je- 
hovah, made by a word of revelation upon a histo- 
rical day; that likewise the corresponding Di- 
vine declaration, Ps, lxxxix. 27, transfers the 
title of first-born, which was previously given to 
the people of God, to the Messiah in His type 
David; that then John and Paul, in connection 
with the deeper insight of the New Testament 
into the idea of the Divine Sonship applied the 
name of first-born to Jesus, the historical Mes- 
siah, (Dan. ix. 24, 25; Luke ii. 11; John i. 49), 
and indeed partly with reference to His birth 
from God, before the creation of any creature 
(Col. i. 15), partly with reference to His relation 
to the Church brought about by His resurrection 
from the dead (Col. i. 18; Rom. viii. 29;°1 Cor. xv. 
20; Acts xxvi. 23; Rev. i. 5). Again, in close 
connection with this is the fact that Paul, Acts 
xiii. 38, treats the resurrection of Jesus as the 
actual fulfilment effected by God upon a histori- 
cal day of the declaration of the Messiah as 
His Son, expressed in the words, Ps. ii. 7 
(comp. Rom. i. 4); furthermore, that Heb. i. 6, 
immediately after the use of the Psalm already 
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mentioned, briefly speaks of the exalted Messiah 
with reference to His second advent, under the 
name of the first-born; finally that in Rev. xii. 
5 the entrance of the Messiah upon His sove- 
reignty over the world, when snatched away to 
God and to His throne, is regarded as a birth 
from the Church according to the analogy of Is. 
lxvi. 7; Micah iv. 4; v.1, 2. Once, when Me- 
lanchthon was asked by some one, through his 
servant, why we sing every year, at Christmas, 
‘Born to-day,” answered, ‘*Ask your master 
whether he does not need the consolation to- 
day.” 

8. The kingdom of God is not only to acquire 
a historical form on earth among the people of 
Israel and in the land of Canaan, but. is to be 
spread abroad among all nations, even to the 
ends of the earth, yet not in the form of the theo- 
cracy of the Old Covenant, but in the Messianic 
form, or the Christocracy. The assurance that 
the power of the Divine kingdom over all people 
is conferred upon the Messiah rests upon 
the will of Jehovah guaranteed by the promise 
(comp. Ps. lxxxii. 8); but the historical fulfil- 
ment of this promise is made dependent upon a 
demand yet to be made by the Messiah, whose 
time, manner, circumstances and conditions are 
not mentioned here, compare Luke xxii. 29; 


Rey. xi. 15. 


9. The Messiah’s power over the kingdom of 
God is destined to be a Divine government, not 
only to embrace the world, but also to conguer 
the world: and it has not only this destiny, but 
has also sufficient means in its own constilution 
to accomplish both of these purposes. We must 
distinguish, however, (1) the means of grace, 
which are offered previously to all the world 
(Matth. xxiv. 14; xxviii. 19), the use of which 
conveys a blessing to all those who willingly 
submit themselves to him (Mark xvi. 16), so that 
those who take refuge with God and His anointed 
are not. cast down and buried beneath the ruins 
of a world which is judged by the Lord (Luke 
xxviii. 30), but they find deliverance; and (2) 
the powers which infinitely surpass all the pow- 
ers of this world, and which are greatly to be 
feared when they unfold in their strength, in the 
exhibition of wrath (Rom. ii. 5), in the Messianic 
judgment (John iv. 22). Alt 

10. In the intervening time the Divine word 
addresses itself not only to the lowly and the 
weak, but very emphatically to the powerful and 
those in high positions in the world, who are in 
especial danger of over-rating themselves and of 
boasting, and, in consequence of this, of misun- 
derstanding, neglecting, and transgressing the 
laws of the kingdom of God, which lie at the 
basis of all human order, and therefore they need 
an earnest and gracious admonition to be mind- 
ful of their responsibility to the Heavenly King 
and Judge, and to lead their subordinates in wit- 
nessing faithful obedience to their Lord and God, 
who not only has established the office of magis- 
trate in the world and maintains, protects and 
blesses the power of the magistrate among men, 


but also would stand in a personal relation and 


communion with those who are clothed with this 
power, in order that the sceptre and sword, mo- 
ney and property with which they have been in- 
vested by Him, may be used to the glory of God, 


the good of the kingdom, and the benefit of men, 
and that they may work out their own salvation 
on the one side with fear and trembling, and on 
the other with sacred joy. Spes sine tremore luxu- 
riat in presumtionem, et timor sine spe degenerat in 
desperationem (Gregory). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is as impossible to destroy the kingdom of 
God on earth as to take heaven by storm. God 
will not allow Himself to be dethroned.—The so- 
vereignty of Christ is to believers an easy yoke, 
to unbelievers an oppressive fetter; therefore, 
obedience is to the former a sweet pleasure—to 
the latter an insupportable burden; but it can- 
not be shaken off—the scepire of blessing be- 
comes a rod of tron.—All persons in authority 
should assist in the carrying out of God’s will on 
earth, and use their powers to this end; but it 
is allotted to the Son of God alone to set up the 
kingdom of God and carry it on in the world.— 
Rebellion against the Lord and His anointed is 
shameful as it is presumptuous; foolish as it is 
daring ; impotent as it is wicked and audacious. 
—The higher our position in this world, the 
greater our accountability to God.—The Lord 
proclaims the presence of His grace, as well as 
His coming to judgment, and so no one has ex- 
cuse, God gives time for repentance to the in- 
dividual as well as to nations; blessed is he who 
uses this time of grace and takes refuge with the 
God of all salvation, who reveals Himself in 
History as Saviour and as Judge. 

SraRrke :—Where the kingdom of Christ breaks 
forth with power, the world is excited and re- 
bellious, but all in vain.—This is a perverse ge- 
neration which finds the snares of Satan easy 
and pleasant, but rejects as cumbersome the 
cords of Jesus’ love.—He who would be a true 
anointed of the Lord cannot and must not oppose 
the Messiah, but must build up this kingdom.— 
The Lord and His anointed are so inseparably 
united that their enemies must combat them both 
together.—It is pleasurable to be a servant of 
sin (Rom. vi. 12), und at the same time a servant 
of perdition (2 Peter ii. 19); but to be a servant 
of God and of Jesus is regarded as too trouble- 
some for the flesh (Acts xxiv. 25), prejudicial to 
freedom (John viii. 83), and dishonorable (John 
ix. 28).—When our Lord in His time had suffi- 
ciently proved the faith and perseverance of His 
Church, He deprived His persecutors of their 
courage, so that those who had preyiously been 
the source of fear to every one, feared and trem- 
bled themselves.—Christ was, according to His 
office, a preacher; according to His majesty, a 
King on Mount Zion, therefore, true man; a 
Son begotten to-day, therefore true God; a 
wonderful Hero and Lord !—Christ is a universal 
King, therefore He has His Church in all parts 
of the world.—The enemies of Christ suppose 
that His sceptre is still a reed, as in the time of 
His sufferings; but they will be obliged to expe- 
rience, some day, to their greatest shame, the 
iron sceptre in His hand.—Generally those who 
are the highest in dignity acquire self knowledge 
and humility with dithculty, yet this is indispen- 
sable to their improvement.—What is more rea- 
sonable than that those who have received more 
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honor than others should render the most reve- 
rence to God? (2 Sam. xii. 7 sq.).—Those are 
the best friends of magistrates who remind them 
of their duty to the Son of God, in order that 
they may not be exposed to His wrath.—How 
great a change of heart there must be, if we are 
to resolve to serve and truly hold Him for our 
Lord whom formerly we despised and opposed.— 
Christ is gracious, so that He willingly allows 
Himself to be kissed; but if he is not kissed at 
all, or with a Judas kiss, He can be as angry as 
He is gracious. 

Mouter :—God speaks to the ungodly more by 
His arm than by His mouth.—SritneKxer: All 
will go well with those whose hopes are in Christ, 
who know Him by faith, accept Him and confess 
Him.—Davperstapt: We have only God to 
serve with fear, not Satan, not the flesh, not the 
world.—Grrer: The flesh always seeks release 
from restraint, but to its own destruction.—lTo 
be truly wise is to know ourselves and our dan- 
ger at the right time. —Franoke: Just as it is 
the part of man constantly to ask, so also is it 
the part of our Heavenly Father constantly to 
give. — RenscueL: Although the enemies of 
Christ rage still, yet He remains King.—He who 
serves and honors Him will live with Him for- 
ever.—lHis kingdom, the Church, will survive 
when all His enemies perish. Herpercer: The 
Lord Jesus has many and mighty enemies, but 
He is greater than they all; therefore, the best 
advice is to gain His love and be blessed forever 
by Him.—The enemies of the Christian religion 
speak their own shame.—The longer the storm 
is coming, the harder it beats; the longer God 
withholds His wrath, the more terrible the pun- 
ishment.—That which has been established by our 
Heavenly Father, no devil or tyrant will over- 
throw.—The Church is oppressed, but not sup- 
pressed.—Beware of God’s wrath, for wrath and 
destruction are close together.—BrncxEL: In the 
kingdom of Omnipotence all things must be ar- 
ranged for the best.— Umsreir: Only those 
who reject the breath of love, feel the iron 
of justice —R. Stizr: The kingdom of the An- 
ointed Son of God, which is ever invincible to 
rebels, will be graciously offered to faith, before 
it is asserted with judgment.—GurnturrR: Da- 
vid beholds the victory of his successor on his 
eternal throne, and shall we tremble when unbe- 
lief seeks its booty on Christian thrones—TatBe: 
Christ is the Man of decision for all; in Him is 
rooted the contrast between the righteous as be- 
lieving subjects, and the ungodly as unbelieving 
enemies.—Dinpricu: When human powers are 
opposed to the Messiah’s kingdom they are like 
earthen vessels to iron. 

[ Marr. Henry: One would have expected that 
so great a blessing to this world should have been 
universally weleomed and embraced, and that 
every sheaf should immediately have bowed to 
that of the Messiah, and all the crowns and scep- 
tres on earth should have been laid at His feet; 
but it proves quite contrary. Never were the 
notions of any sect of philosophers, though never 
so absurd, nor the power of any prince or state, 








though never so tyrannical, opposed with so 
much violence as the doctrine and government 
of Christ. A sign it was from heaven, for the 
opposition was plainly from hell originally.— 
Spurgeon: We shall not greatly err in our 
summary of this sublime Psalm if we call it the 
Psalm of Messiah the Prince; for it sets forth 
as in a wondrous yision the tumult of the people 
against the Lord’s Anointed, the determinate pur- 
pose of God to exalt His own Son, and the ultimate 
reign of that Son over all His enemies. Let us 
read it with the eye of faith, beholding as in a 
glass the final triumph of our Lord Jesus Christ 
over all His enemies.—It was a custom among 
great kings to give to favored ones whatever 
they might ask (Bsther v. 6; Matth. xiv. 7), so 
Jesus hath but to ask and have.—There must 
ever be a holy fear mixed with the Christian’s 
joy. This is a sacred compound, yielding a 
sweet smell, and we must see to it that we burn 
no other upon the altar. Fear without joy is 
torment; and joy without holy fear would be 
presumption.—Our faith may be slender as a 
spider’s thread, but-if it be real, we are in our 
measure blessed. The more we trust, the more 
fully shall we know the blessedness. We may 
therefore close the Psalm with the prayer of the 
Apostles: ‘‘ Lord, increase our Faith.” 
Puiumer: It is easy for God to destroy His 
foes . . . Behold Pharaoh, his wise men, his 
hosts and his horses, ploughing and plunging, and 
sinking like lead in the Red Sea. Here is the 
end of one of the greatest plots ever formed 
against God’s chosen. Of thirty Roman empe- 
rors, governors of provinces, and others high in 
office, who distinguished themselves by their zeal’ 
and bitterness in persecuting the early Chris- 
tians, one became speedily deranged, after some 
atrocious cruelty, one was slain by his own son, 
one became blind, the eyes of one started out of 
his head, one was drowned, one was strangled, 
one died in a miserable captivity, one fell dead 
in a manner that will not bear recital, one died 
of so loathsome a disease that several of his phy- 
sicians were put to death because they could not 
abide the stench that filled his room; two com- 
mitted suicide, a third attempted it, but had to 
call for help to finish the work, five were assas- 
sinated by their own people or servants, five 
others died the most miserable and exeruciating 
deaths, several of them having an untold com- 
plication of diseases, and eight were killed in 
battle, or after being taken prisoners. Among 
these was Julian the Apostate. In the days of 
his prosperity he is said to have pointed his dag- 
ger to heaven, defying the Son of God, whom he 
commonly called the Galilean. . But when he was 
wounded in battle he saw that all was over with 
him, and he gathered up his clotted blood and 
threw it into the air, exclaiming, ‘Thou hast 
conquered, O.thou Galilean.”? Voltaire‘has told 
us of the agonies of Charles IX. of France, which 
drove the blood through the pores of the skin of 
that miserable monarch, after his cruelties and 
treachery to the Huguenots.—C. A. B.] 
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PSALM III. 


A Psalm of David when he fled from Absalom his sen. 


1 _Lonrp, how are they increased that trouble me! 


Many are they that rise up against me. 
2 Many there be which say of my soul, 


There is no help for him in God. Selah. 


3 But thou, O LorpD, art a shield for me; 


My glory, and the lifter up of mine head. 
Selah. 


4 I cried unto the Lorp, with my voice, 
And he heard me out of his holy hill. 


5 I laid me down and slept; 
I awaked; for the Lorp sustained me. 


6 I will not be afraid of ten thousands of people, 
That have set themselves against me round about. 


7 Arise, O Lorp; save me, O my God; 


For thou hast smitten all mine enemies wpon the cheek bone ; 
Thou hast broken the teeth of the ungodly. 


8 Salvation belongeth unto the Lorp: 
Thy blessing is upon thy people. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


A Psalm of David when he fled from Absalom his 
son.—The title Mizmér and the use of Selah (vid. 
Introduction) indicate the use of this Psalm in 
the service of the temple. It is particularly 
suited by its tone and subject for a morning 
Psalm (ver. 5) in times of trouble, especially in 
the dangers of war.* There is not the least oc- 
casion, in fact, or in the language, to deviate 
from the traditional view of the origin of this 
Psalm as it is expressed in the title. There are 
reflected in this Psalm the particular features of 
the story of the trouble of David in his flight 
from Absalom, especially 2 Sam. xy. 18; xvi. 7 
sq.; xvii. 1,11. [Delitasch: ‘The derision of 
David as one forsaken by God, 2 Sam. xvi. 7; 
the danger by night, 2 Sam. xvii. 1, the myri- 
ads of people, 2 Sam. xy. 13, xvii. 11, and the 
high and honorable position of the Psalmist.” — 
C. A. B.] The expressions, especially of ver. 6, 
transcend the description of the troubles of a 
private man of piety. If this fact is recognized 
against Seb. Schmidt, Olsh., Hupf., the suppo- 
sition of an unknown king (De Weite, Sachs) is 
an unjustifiable criticism of the traditional view ; 
for nothing speaks against David, and many 
things for him. The transfer ofits time of ori- 





*[Delitzsch : “The first two Psalms, which are prologues, 
are succe ded by a morning Psalm, Ps. iii., and an evening 
Psalm, Ps. iv.,as we would naturally expect such Psalins to 
come firat in a Psalm book,”—C. A. B.] 


Selah. 





gin to the period of the supremacy of Saul, es- 
pecially the troubles of David after the destruc- 
tion of Ziklag by the Amalekites, 1 Sam. xxx. 6 
(Hitzig) is incompatible with ver. 4 (vid. exege- 
sis of the verse). It is true there is no apparent 
reference to Absalom, and many exegetes miss. 
it; but they do not notice that we have here a 
lyrical effusion of a specific religious character, 
and this not here the expression of the experi- 
ence of a sick and anxious father, as 2 Sam. xv 

11, but the lamentation and the trust of a chief- 
tain and sovereign, who is hard pressed, yet 
cheerful in prayer, and these experiences re- 
sound in such terse sentences and pithy words, 
that the reader hears the royal Psalmist sigh, 
ery, and weep from his inmost soul. [Ewald: 
“The grandeur, color, and language of David 
are unmistakable.”—C. A. B.] 

_At the same time, the rythmical arrangement 
of the four strophes (three according to Geier) 
is so artistic that it may properly be regarded as 
written down at a later time, and yet we have no 
reason to suppose that it was a later composition 
(Rosenm.), or that there was a long time between 
its conception and its production (Hengsten-. 
berg). Moreover, the origin of this Psalm of 
prayer does not, most naturally, fall upon the 
evening (Hengst.) of the first day of the flight, 
2 Sam. xvi. 14, (Kimchi), on which David went 
bare-footed and weeping up the Mount of Olives, 
and experienced many bitternesses and mortifi- 
cations, but in the morning hours, after the in- 
tervening night, in which Ahithophel would have 
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fallen upon him, 2 Sam. xvii. 1, (J. H. Michaelis 
[Ewald ]). c 

The Hollanders sang this Psalm according to 
their Psalm-book when they marched against the 
Belgians, Aug. Ist, 1831. ; 

Sir, 1. Ver. 1. [How.—ah, an expression 
of lamentation (De Wette), on account of the 
crowd of enemies (Hupf.)—Increased.—Barnes: 
«How are they multiplied; or how numerous 
they are. Perhaps the idea is, that at first they 
seemed to be comparatively few in number, but 
had now so multiplied as to endanger his crown and 


life.’—Hupfeld: «That trouble me—in gene-. 


ral of enemies or opponents. —Rise up against 
me.—Properly not rebels, but adversaries in 
general, those who stand up against him to op- 
pose him.”—C. A. B,] 

Ver. 2. [Hupfeld: ‘‘His need has become so 
great and threatening that many doubt his 
deliverance, and deny that he has any help 
to expect from God.”—C. A B.]— My soul. 
—This circumlocution for the person is not 
without significance (most interpreters). It 
is used in Hebrew not only with reference 
to the life (Gesen. [Barnes]), but also with 
reference to the spirit, and will (Hupfeld), and it 
here expresses the fact that the words spoken 
partly about David, and partly to him, as well by 
open enemies (Hitzig), as by friends who have 
become perplexed, wound his inmost soul (Heng- 
stenb.), and pass in judgment his inmost charac- 
ter, and his personal relation to God (Delitzsch). 
—Help.—According to the context, the refe- 
rence is to deliverance from danger to his life, 
which it is pretended David has no longer to ex- 
pect from Hlohim. The speakers here are not 
Atheists, who mistake the Divine power (De 
Wette), but men, who regard the ruin of Davidas 
unavoidable, and wish to express the opinion that 
now even prayer will not help. Herein is ex- 
pressed their view that God will not, or does not 
wish to help the afflicted one; and this turn of 
expression must have stung the soul of David 
with all the more bitterness, as his heinous sin 
with Bathsheba had already brought upon him 
a series of Divine chastisements. But we 
are not to infer from this, that the speakers 
would say that there is now no more sal- 
vation with God for David, or he has been 
thrust out from the Divine grace (Delitzsch). 
The termination athah [termination of the He- 
brew word for help—C. A. B.] is neither inten- 
sive (Kimchi), nor demonstrative (Gesen.), nor 
euphonic (Aben Ezra and the most of the later 
interpreters), but the accusative of design (Hup- 
feld [Delitzsch]), which in the Hebrew is about 
to pass out of use, and is only preserved in frag- 
ments in certain feminines in iW in the poets 
(derived from the view of direction towards an 
end). 

Str. Il. Ver. 8. [Hengstenberg cites Luther as 
saying: ‘The Psalmist here contrasts with the 
previous clauses three others. He has spoken 
of many enemies, he opposes them with, the Lord 
is his shield. Then, as they have set themselves 
against him to disgrace him before the world, he 
opposes them with, the Lord sets him in honor. 
Finally he laments over those who siander and 
insult him, against whom he boasts that it is the 
Lord who lifts up his head.’—C. A. B.] 


[Shield.— Vid. Gen. xv. 1, where God is Abra- 
ham’s shield, Deut. xxxiii. 29, where he is Is- 
rael’s shield. It is also a fayorite expres- 
sion of David, Pss. vii. 10; xviii. 2; xxviii. 7. 
—For me.—7y3. <A better rendering is 


‘ around me,” ‘about me,” * round about me,” 80 
almost all exegetes. Hitzig: ‘‘ Jehovah stands 
behind him, and holds His shield before him 
(Zech. xii. 8; 2 Sam. vi. 16).” Alexander: 
«Covering the whole body, not merely a part of 
it, as ordinary shields do.’”—My glory.— 
Hengstenberg: ‘Because David's glory, the 
exalted dignity with which he was clothed, 
had its source in the Lord.” Ps. Ixii. 7. 
—Lifter up of my head.—Hengst.: ‘Indi- 
cates that he is delivered from the state of de- 
pression in which he went about in sadness, 
without spirit, and with bowed head.” De- 
litzsch, upon this verse as a whole, says: 
‘‘ Hourly he has to fear that he will be fallen 
upon and ruined, but Jehovah isthe shield which 
covers him. His kingdom has been taken away 
from him, but Jehovah is his glory. With co- 
vered head, bowed to the ground, he ascended 
the Mount of Olives, 2 Sam. xv. 30; but Jeho- 
vah is the lifter up of his head whilst He com- 
forts and helps him.”—C. A. B.] 


Ver. 4. My voice.—Most exegetes suppose 


that yp is the accusative of instrument, or sc- 


cording to Ewald more correctly accusative of 
closer definition, and indicates that the call was 
aloud one. Hitzig, on the other hand (Begriff 
der Kritik, p. 28), Bottcher (Collectanea, p. 116), 
and Hupfeld, suppose that there is here a poeti- 
cal use of a double subject, and that the active 
member appears, first, as the nearer subject in 


-the nominative, and then, the person himself ap- 


pears again in the verb. It is disputed here 
whether the imperf. is to be taken in the 
historical sense as preterite (Hupf., Hitzig, 
Baur), or as an expression of continued action, 
Delitzsch, et al. If we separate the imperf. 
in the latter sense with De Wette from the 
poet’s real hour of affliction, and regard it as a 
description of the constant state of his soul, so 
that the perfects in ver. 5 must, contrary to 
usage, be taken in like sense; then this expla- 
nation which reduces it, ‘‘to be accustomed,” ia 
clearly wrong. But the strict historical expla- 
nation is likewise carried too far when Sachs 
translates the following imperf. conversive: ‘‘and 
he has answered.”’ Hitzig puts even ver. 6in 
the past. But the poet expresses rather, what 
he has in Jehovah now and at all times, according 
to his faith and his experience (ver. 8), in connec- 
tion with his prayer (ver. 4 a), and with the pro- 
mise that he should be heard ver. 44); and then 
passes over to the description of what has hap- 
pened to himthrough Jehovah’s help, since the last 
evening (ver. 5 a) until the present moruing (ver. 
5 6), and in what frame of mind he now is (ver. 
6). It is out of this frame of mind correspond- 
ing with the dangers of his situation that the true 
ery of prayer then breaks forth.*—Holy hill. 
Hitzig would think of the hill of God (1 Sam. x. 





* [Barnes : “He gave utterance to the deep anguish of his 
soul in words. So did the Saviour in Gethsemane (Matths 
xxvi. 39)."—C, A. B.] 
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5), or the Mount of Gibeon (1 Kings iii. 4, comp. 
2 Chron. i. 3; 1 Chron. xxi. 29), it not of Sinai 
(1 Kings xix. 8), er Bashan (Ps. Ixviii. 16). But 
there is no reference to a consecrated mountain 
on which at any time Jehovah appeared and 
spoke to men, or accepted their worship; but to 
the abiding-place of the revelation and authority 
of Jehovah among His people, whither the prayer- 
ful turn with the assurance of receiving an an- 
swer. This place was from the time of Moses 
above the ark of the covenant, and the ark had 
been brought by David from Kirjath-jearim to 
Jerusalem, 2 Sam. vi.; 1 Chron. xiii. 5, and in 
his flight from Absalom it was not taken with 
him, 2. Sam. xv. 25. It can therefore only mean 
Mount Zion. The entire hypothesis of Hitzig is 
thus shattered. [Delitzsch: ‘* He was now sepa- 
rated from the place of the Divine presence by 
hostile power. But his prayer presses through 
to the throne of the cherubim, and there is no 
wall of separation, either in space or the creature, 
to the answer given by Him who is there en- 
throned.”—C. A. B.] 

[Str. III. Ver. 5. I laid me down and 
slept.—A reference to the past night (Delitzsch), 
Barnes: ‘Notwithstanding these troubles and 
dangers, I had such confidence that God hears 
prayer, and such calm trust in His protection, 
that I laid me down gently and slept securely. 
The Psalmist mentions this as a remarkable 
proof of the Divine protection and favor.”— 
I awaked.—“Still safe and secure” (Barnes). 
Delitzsch: ‘‘It is because Jehovah has sustained 
him, the hand of God is his pillow, the gracious 
and omnipotent hand is under his head, he is in- 
accessible and without fear.” 


Ver. 6. Barnes: “This exaltation may be re- 
garded in some measure as the result of the calm 
and refreshing slumber which he had enjoyed. 
The mind as well as the body had been refreshed 
and invigorated. With the bright light of a new 
morning he looked with more cheerfulness and 
hope on the things around him, and felt new 
strength to meet the dangers to which he was ex- 


_ posed. Ten thousands.—Myriads without any 


definite number being thought of, only avery great 
multitude. This is not a supposed case, for all 
Israel had gone over to Absalom (Delitzsch). 
Delitzsch: «(Selah is lacking at the end of this 
strophe, because it is not spoken in a tone of 
triumph, but of humility, and as a quiet expres- 
sion of confidence and faith.” —C. A. B.] 

Str. IV. Ver. 7. Arise.—The accentuation 
kuméh instead of kimah (Rise up! arise! a cry 
to Jehovah, for the first time, Num. x. 35) is best 
explained by Hupfeld as: with the’ design of spe- 


‘cial emphasis [Delitzsch: ‘‘ God arises when He 


interferes to decide the events of this world.”] 
The cry for help is based upon the following 


clause with °D; and the perfects are the so-called 


prophetical perfects, which indicate the action as 
one certainly to be expected (De Wette), but a 
real one (almost all recent interpreters). The 
objection of De Wette that then the prayer would 
be superfluous, because no more enemies were 
present, is not to be refuted on the ground that 


59. kol, all, is not to be regarded as numerical 
(Hupf.), or refers to many particular events (De- 
5 


litzsch). The word refers rather to the myriads 
which now surrounded the Psalmist in hostility. 
He fears them not, because in previous cases God 
has always brought the enemies of the poet (my 
enemies) to shame and ruin, whether many or few. 
[The perfects here are real perfects, with Ewald, 
Delitzsch, Hupf., Alexander, Barnes, et al., andthe 
reference is to the foreign enemies, Philistines, 
Amorites, éfc., and his enemies of the house of Saul, 
whom the Lord had destroyed before him. This 
is the most natural and logical order of thought. 
The Psalmist, in the last strophe, strengthens 
himself with reference to the experience of the 
past night, and in this strophe by remembrance 
of the experiences of his past conflicts with his 
enemies. As the experience of the past night 
gives him confidence, the experience of the past 
deliverances stimulates him to renewed prayer 
as he recalls his present dangers.—C. A. B.] 
As God is represented under the figure of a 
warlike hero and hunter, so the enemies are re- 
presented under the figure of ravenous beasts, 
from whom all power of injuring the friend of 
God has been taken away by crushing their 
jaws, and the teeth fixed therein. God prepares 
for them a complete and shameful overthrow 
(Hengst. and Delitzsch). The double accusative 
of the object, ver. 7 6, should be noticed. 

Ver. 8. ‘In the lamed of possession and the 
generic article before AW” there is an exclu- 
siveness of possession and the free power of dis- 
posal” (Delitz.).—[Thy blessing be upon.— 
This is not the statement of a fact (A. V.: Thy 
blessing is upon Thy people), but an intercessory 
prayer. David prays for his own deliverance, 
and then, that the salvation of the Lord may rest 
upon his people. Thus almost all recent com- 
mentators.—C. A. B.] The closing word which 
‘casts a clear light into the depths of the noble 
soul” (Ewald) turns now from the personal to 
national affairs (De Wette). It refers not only to 
that part of the people which had remained 
faithful to David, as the only genuine people of 
Jehovah (Aben Ezra), but it implores blessings 
instead of curses, and has as its antitype the 
words ‘‘Father, forgive them” of the other Da- 
vid whom His people had crucified (Delitzsch). 
Béttcher, however, considers this verse as a 
later liturgical addition.’ Bugenhagen, aptly: 
“‘benedictio Dei est Dei beneficentia.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, If the first word in severe affliction is to 
call upon the name of the Lord, then lamentation 
is changed into prayer, and the soul no longer 
swims in # sea of trouble, it lays hold of ‘God 
again, and begins to delieve and to hope. 

2. The conspiracy of the adversaries is worse 
than their number; and the arrows of scorn are 
sharper than the sword, in piercing the heart. 
But the heart is wounded much more deeply when 
the complaints and condemnations of opponents 
cannot be refuted by.a pure conscience as merely 
hateful slanders and wicked abuse. Then to the 
external affliction there is added internal con- 
flicts which beget suffering for the sow/, and lead 
to spiritual struggles. George von Anhalt showel 
his brother John three remedies against such 
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struggles: Faith in the forgiveness of sins, in 
the resurreciion, and in an eternal life. 

3. In spiritual conflicts human judgment does 
not decide. Only the afflicted must not allow 
themselves to be pressed away from God, or to 
be wearied and lamed by doubting the Divine 
mercy. For those who resign themselves to 
Him, God is always as the faithful God of the 
Covenant, a Shield protecting on all sides, as He 
was for Abraham, Gen. xy. 1, and for all Israel, 
Deut. xxxiii..29. It is God, who not only main- 
tains the honor of His servants, restores them 
again when disgraced, and surrounds the abused 
king with the splendor of majesty, but He Him- 
self is the essential idea of all. honor, majesty, 
and glory: and the world cannot deprive the 
pious of Him even in the uttermost misery. 
Moreover, it is God who not only lifts up the 
head of the afficted which is wearied, and has 
fallen upon the breast, and raises again the crown 
of fallen princes which has been thrown down; 
but does the same thing to the penitent sinner 
who has bowed his face to the dust, and with the 
down-trodden righteous man whose head lies upon 
the ground. 

4, The assurance that prayer will be heard is 
a great comfort to the afflicted, especially if 
these have already had personal experience of 
it. Although separated from the place where 
God has previously given them the experience 
of His gracious presence, yes, although they are 
obliged to be deprived of the help of Divine ser- 
vice, and all the ordinary means of grace, the 
voice of prayer presses above all to God, and the 
answer of the Lord comes to those who sincerely 
supplicate Him. 

5. Those who awake after a night full of dan- 
ger, and give the Lord the glory with thankful 


recognition of the protection and assistance of - 


the Almighty, whose hand has been under the 
head of the slumbering (Song Sol. ii. 6), those 
are usually filled with fresh courage and 
fuith.. From the thankfulness of the morn- 
ing psalm springs joyfulness for the work 
of the day; fearlessness, in spite of all the 
enemies which surround him, and heartfelt 
confidence in Divine help; and thence again 
prayer and supplication take a fresh start with 
an earnestness and a fervor which urges to the 
boldest importunity, yet without overstepping 
the bounds assigned to the creature. 

6. Whoever has the true God for his God may 
be forsaken by all the world, and experience 
that human assistance is of no profit; but “if 
all kinds of misfortune, affliction, and tribula- 
tion, are heaped upon him, yet it is the Lord 
who then saves him; in His hand is help and 
blessing” (Luther); and whoever, on the basis 
of the revelation of the covenant is in communion 
with Him by faith, makes the experience in his 
heart through faith, that he is comforted by Di- 
vine promises, and has the experience in his life 
that to the previous help he hag received from 
the hand of God, new deliverances are constantly 
added. 

7. However it is not enough merely to have 
a God, to believe in Him and eall upon Him; 
the question is: What God? For Jehovah, the 
God of the historical revelation, is the only God 
‘who possesses and distributes those things which 
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afford help, deliverance, and salvation, in bodily 
and spiritual needs, for time and for eternity. 

8. ‘hose who are truly pious think not only 
of their own deliverance, and their personal sal- 
vation; if they earnestly care for this, they pray 
at the same time for Divine dlessings upon the 
whole people, that Divine judgment may be 
turned away from the guilty, and for the salva- 
tion of all who return in repentance to God. 
Deus est satis idoneus patientize sequester. Si in- 
juriam deposueris apud eum, ultor est; st damnum, 
restitutor est; si dolorem, medicus est; st mortem, 
resuscitator est (Tertull. de patient. 15). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


To truly flee for refuge is to jlee to God, for 
that leads us, 1) from the tumuli of the world 
into the peace of God; 2) from earthly oppres- 
sion to everlasting salvation; 8) from the power 
of men to the hands of God.—He who can pray 
in time of need isin the way of salvation; for 
1) he looks Jeyond the multitude and strength 
of his oppressors, to the power and favor of the 
Most High; 2) he ears not the scorn and threat- 
enings of his enemies, but the comforting voice 
and answer of his God; 3) he experiences, amid 
all the afflictions and anxieties of his heart, the - 
comfort of communion with Him, who is the sole 
help in time of need, and the true deliverer of 
the faithful.—The sword of the enemy threatens 
his body, the scorn of the ungodly aims at his 
soul, but God is a shield and protection against 
both.—He who prays in faith, casts all his care 
on the Lord, therefore he goes to sleep trusting 
in Divine proéection ; even after a day full of ca- 
lamity he is calm, and awakes to the battle of 
life full of fresh boldness of faith, with renewed 
prayer for the help of the Lord.—Let him, who 
would not be ruined in time of danger, take re- 
fuge with the Lord, for then: 1) He does not 
complain, but prays; 2) he does not doubt, but 
trusts in the living God; 38) he does not tremble, 
but gains hope and courage. Personal expe- 
riences of grace bring an enduring blessing; 
for: 1) They protéct against the scorn of unbe- 
lievers in times of calamity; 2) they strengthen 
the assurance that our prayers will be heard in 
time of strong opposition; 8) they lead to a 
lively resignation to God in days when all hu- 
man greatness, skill, and power, seem to be no- 
thing.—Against the enemy of our country we 
fight not only with the sword, but with those 
spiritual weapons: 1) prayer; 2) trust in God; 
8) humiliation under the strong hand of God; 
4) exaltation in the name and power of the Lord. 
—The necessity of the times is no sign that we 
are forsaken by God, but, 1) reminds us of our 
weakness; 2) refers us to the works of the Lord; 
8) encourages us to pray; 4) warns,us against 
devotion to the world; 5) exhorts us to seek the 
blessing of the Lord.—He who gives the glory to 
God, makes the best provision for his own eleva- 
tion: 1) From a previous fall; 2) from present 
need; 38) from impending death.—A king can 
present to his people nothing more noble than a 
lively piety; nothing more precious than salva- 
tion by Jehovah; can ask nothing better than 
the dlessing of the Lord.—We may have many 
enemies, but our help comes from one only true 
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God, who is the best friend to those who trust in 
Him.—The blessing of God helongs to the people 
of God. 

Srauke: David had fled from God his true 
Father, now he must flee from a rebellious gon. 
This is the retribution of God; like with like.— 
Even blood relationship is destroyed by sin and 
- Satan.—Unhappy children, who drive away their 

parents; blessed parents, who are driven to God 
by the wickedness of their children.—Pray to 
God, who is able to convert even lost sons.—If 
the Lord show thee the multitude of thine ene- 
mies, He will likewise show thee the riches of 
His help.—We must not heed the talk of the 
enemy, but hold fast to the word of our God — 
The world judges perversely ; the pious are al- 
ways accused of being ungodly, whilst on the 
contrary the irreligious would be considered 
nearest God.—God often lets His children appear 
to be forsaken in their own eyes, and the eyes of 
others, that their faith may be tried, their belief in 
the Word of promise purified, and their childlike 
hope crowned.—Faith and prayer go together. 
For faith is experienced by prayer and prayer 
receives from faith its true form and validity.— 
- Our strength is derived from both.—If the danger 
and the necessity are great, the inward strength- 
ening of God is regulated accordingly.— Whoever 
desires God to grant his prayers for assistance, 
“Inust be able to call the Lord his God, not only 
because He is Creator and Redeemer, but also 
because He sanctifies those who accept Him.— 
With the pious the cross has ever a sorrowful 
beginning but a joyful ending. 
Lutsze: There is no trouble, however severe 
it may be, that is to be compared with that 
against which Jeremiah (xvii. 17) prays with 
trembling, when God contends with man. 

Ostaxpez: When God’s promises are received 
with faith, they give to a,godly man a peaceful 
heart, because he trusts himself to God, his true 
Father._Srzicet: We must above all notice the 
gradation of thought: When attacked he prays, 
when he prays he is saved, when saved he gives 
thanks.—Szimexxen: Whoever will serve God 
" maust suffer persecution, and must have the whole 
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world, yes, his own flesh and blood, for enemies; 
but whoever trusts God belongs to Him, and 
shall remain His, though the whole world per- 
secute him.—Annvbr: It is the essential charac- 
ter of faith: 1) hat it lays the care and burden 
of the heart upon God, 2) that it expels fear 
and terror; 3) that it trusts God against all ene- 
mies.—Friscu: When faith brings peace into the 
heart the body is likewise benefited.—Hunurr- 
Gen: Distress teaches topray, and prayer drives 
all trouble away.—The heart as well as the head 
belongs on high.—Riscen: Although relief is 
delayed, still the blessing of the Lord is with His 
people. ; 

[Marr. Henny: True Christian fortitude con- 
sists more in a gracious security and serenity of 
mind, in patient bearing and patient waiting, than 
in daring enterprises with sword in hand.—A child 
of God startles at the very thought of despairing 
of help in God; you cannot vex him with any- 
thing so much as if you offer to persuade him 
“«there is no help for him in God.’’—A cheerful 
resignation to God is the way to obtain a cheer- 
ful satisfaction and confidence in God.—Pro- 
mises of salvation do not supersede, but engage 
our petitions for it,—DBaunes: That we are 
“awaked” in the morning, after a night’s 
refreshing slumber; that we are raised up 
again to the enjoyments of life; that we 
are permitted again to greet our friends, and 
to unite with them in the privileges of devd- 
tion, should always be regarded as a new proof 
of the goodness of God, and should lead to acts 
of praise.—Who has not experienced the influ- 
ence of the slumbers of a night, and of the light 
of the morning, in giving new vigor, and inspi- 
ring new hopes, as if the returning day was an 
emblem of brighter scenes in life, and the pass- 
ing away of the shades of night atoken that all 
trouble and sorrow would flee away 1—Sprvur- 
aeox: May we ever wait with holy confi- 
dence in our hearts, and a song upon our 
lips.—Search Scripture through and you must, 
if you read it with a candid mind, be persuaded 
that the doctrine of salvation by grace alone is 
the great doctrine of the Word of God.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM IV. 


To the Chief Musician on Neginoth—A Psalm of David, 


1 Wear me when I call, O God of my righteousness: 
Thou hast enlarged me when I was in distress ; 
Haye mercy upon me, and hear my prayer. 


2 O ye sons of men, how long will ye turn my glory into shame? 


How long 


will ye love vanity, wnd seek after leasing? Selah. — 
3 But know that the Lorp hath set apart him that is godly for himself: 


. 


“The Logp will hear when I call unto him. 
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4 Stand in awe, and sin not: 


Commune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still. 


5 Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, 
And put your trust in the Lorp. 


Selah. 


6 There be many that say, Who will shew us any good? 
Lorp, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us. 


7 Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 


More than in the time that their corn and their wine increased. 


8 I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep: 


For thou, Lorp, only 
Makest me dwell in safety. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Tritt anp Division.—This Psalm, assigned to 
the chief musician (vid. Introduct.), was not to 
be accompanied. with wind instruments, or in- 
struments of alarm, but only with string instru- 
ments [Neginoth vid. Introduct.]. This agrees 
with the character of the Psalm as an evening 
Psalm (ver. 8), and with the soothing rhythm 
especially of the last strophe. This last strophe, 
which brings the Psalm as well as the Psalmist 
to repose, is of three members, as the first strophe, 
which contains a ery to God for help; whilst the 
three intermediate strophes are of four members. 
Of these, moreover, the first two are divided by 
Selah into a warning and an exhortation; the 
third, which contrasts the courageous faith and 
joy in God of the pious Psalmist, with discou- 
raged and earthly-minded men, has not the mu- 
sical interlude. Whilst Seb. Schmidt, Claus, De 
Wette, Hupf., ef al., deny the marks of David, and 
regard the individual features at once as general, 
Olshausen at least has recognized their indivi- 
dual character, and Ewald has beautifully ex- 
plained the Davidic features of the Psalm. With 
the most of the interpreters he puts this Psalm 
side by side with the previous one in the dan- 
gerous times of the rebellion of Absalom. Even 
Hitzig recognizes the connection between these 
two Psalms, but he assigns it as previously Ve- 
nema, to the situation of David, according to 
1 Sam. xxx. Lightfoot and J. H. Michaelis sup- 
pose it refers to the rebellion of Sheba, 2 Sam. 
xx. [Delitzsch: ‘‘A Davidic evening Psalm fol- 
lows a Davidic morning Psalm. The connection 
is clear from the mutual reference of iv. 6 to iii. 
2, and iii. 5 to iv. 8. These two are the only 
Psalms in which the language of others is cited 
with ‘many that say.’ The one is explained his- 
torically from the title of the other. It follows 
from iy. 2, ‘how long,’ and the words of the faint- 
hearted, iv. 6, that Ps. iv. is the later one.’ 
Perowne: ‘‘The thoughts and turns of expres- 
sion in the one are not unlike those in the other. 
Asin the former he heard many saying to his 
soul, ‘There is no help for him in God’ (ver. 2), 
so in this he hears many saying, ‘Who will show 
us any good?’ (ver.6). As in that he knew that 
though at a distance from the Tabernacle, he was 
not at a distance from God, but would receive an 
answer to his prayer from the ‘holy mountain’ 





(ver. 4), so in this, though the priests have re- 
turned with the Ark to Jerusalem, he can look 
for the ‘light of Jehovah’s countenance,’ which 
is better than the Urim and Thummim of the 
priestly ephod.”—C. A. B.] 

Sir. I. Ver. 1. My God of righteousness 
[O God of my righteousness—A. V. |.—This trans- 
lation embraces very well the various references 
of the Hebrew expression. ‘Jehovah is the 
possessor of righteousness, the author of right- 
eousness, the Judge of righteousness, and He 
justifies righteousness when it is misunderstood 
and persecuted” (Delitzsch), The following 
translations are likewise grammatically indispu- 
table: God of my right (De Wette), comp. Ps. 
xvii. 1; God of my righteousness (Hupfeld 
[Wordsworth, Perowne]); my righteous God 
(Hengst. [Barnes]). 

The following perfect is limited by Hitzig to 
the deliverance from the calamity which he has 
just experienced and lamented in Ps. iii. Hengst., 
Delitzsch, e¢ al., on the other hand, refer it toa se- 
ries of previous experiences, and therefore trans- 
late it as present. [Delitzsch: ‘¢ Many times he 
had been in straits, and God made room for him. 
The idea is of the expansion of the breathing and 
of space. It means—space for the anxious heart, 
Ps. xxv. 17; Is. lx. 5; space for the straitened 
situation, Ps. xviii. 19; cxvili. 5.”—C. A. B.] 
Ewald and Hupf. regard it as a relative clause, 
on account of its position between two impera- 
tives. [Perowne: ‘ Thow (that) in straitness 
hast made rvom for me.” This seems to be the 
best rendering. It makes the strophe more har- 
monious. It then refers to the deliverance from 
that critical situation in which he was placed 
before he received intelligence from Jerusalem, 
and crossed the Jordan into a wider and safer 
region. Here he could breathe more freely and 
make preparations to meet his foes.—C. A. B. 
De Wette, in spite of the failure of the vav con- 
sec., views it as imperative, and supports this 
view by citing parallel passages, which he falsely 
explains. 

Str. ll. Ver. 2. Sons of men.—According to 
Hitzig, denotes men in contrast to women, and 
refers to those which accompany David. Ac- 
cording to Hupfeld, it refers to the human weak- 
ness and carnal mind of the many (ver. 6), who 
might be addressed emphatically as: ye children 
of men. [Barnes: ‘(As having human feelings, 
passions, and purposes, in strong distinction from 
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that righteous God to whom he had just made 
his solemn appeal.” —C. A. B.] According 
to most interpreters, the reference is to the 
prominent men among the crowd, among 
whom, then, here, the few unsatisfied and per- 
plexed companions of David, the heroes (Tho- 
luck), beloved men (Luther), or since Kimchi, 
the aristocracy, whose instrument Absalom was, 
the ‘great fellows” in Luther’s margin, who 
.dishonored the royal dignity at the same time 
that they violated David’s personal honor. [It 
does not seem necessary to give to ’7sh an empha- 
tie signification. There is no contrast here with 
"adam. The contrast is with God, as Hupfeld 
and Barnes show. Yet the reference is not so 
much to human weakness and a carnal mind, as 
to the fact that whilst men dishonor him, God 
has honored him, and will honor him again by 
hearing his prayer. And then when man is con- 
trasted with God, even though a wir or an 7ish 
there is necessarily implied in this contrast human 
weakness and littleness.—C. A. B. 

Vanity.—This hardly means: worldly vanity 
(De Wette), but either the vanity of their de- 
signs (Kimchi), or, still better, the vanity of 
their reasons, to which they appeal in their re- 
bellion, which conceal from themselves and 
others its true character. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to regard the rebellion itself as narked 
with the name Lie [Leasing—A.V. Old English 
word for lying and falsehood.—C. A. B.] (Calv.). 
Lying and deceit have been the means of their 
demands. Comp. 2 Sam. xy. 7 sq. (Hengst.). 
The Septuagint follows a different reading: 
tiol avlparov éwo méte BapvKdpdior; 80 also the 
Vulgate, many ancient Fathers, and Augustine. 
The graves corde are then supposed by the inter- 
preters to be: people either of idle and cowardly 
or of hard, obstinate and unfeeling hearts. 

Ver. 3. Wonderfully selected [set apart 
—A, V.].—The verb contains the idea of discri- 
mination (Ex. viii. 18), more closely, the meaning 
of extraordinary distinction in the Divine go- 
vernment (Ex. xxxiii.16; Ps. cxxxix. 14). The 
comparison of Ps. xxxi. 21 with Ps. xvii. 7 only 
shows that there is no essential difference be- 


tween mban and shan (as 87 Codd. Kennic, and 


28 De Rossi read here wan, Deut. xxviii. 59; 
Is. xxviii. 29). It cannot be decided fromthe 
word itself, whether we are to suppose here Di- 
vine distinction—wonderful guidance in general 
(Luther and most interp., Sept., évavudortuce, 
Vulg., mérificavit, for which, in many Psalters, 
admirabilem fecit or magnificavit, which already 
inclines to the other explanation), or whether 
there is meant here special selection=elevation 
to the royal dignity. With this last interpreta- 
tion Calvin, partially following the example of the 
Syriac with Rabb. Isaki and Kimchi, unites di- 


rectly to the verb the 19 which follows somewhat 
later in the passage; whilst Hengstenberg unites 
it closely with the noun which immediately pre- 
cedes it, as those do also who advocate the first 
mentioned explanation. These, then, translate, 
mostly, ‘‘his holy one”’ (the plural of the Vulg. is 
against the text), and take it in the ethical 
sense=his pious one, following the Sept.: rév 
bo.v avrév. The grammatical connection is then 
usually more correctly explained after the ana- 
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logy of Ps. xvii. 7 (Rosenm.), at the same time, 
with a different meaning of the word. Thus 
Ewald, Maurer, Olsh , De Wette translate: he 
that is faithful to him; Camphausen: he that is 
devoted to him; Hitzig: his friend; J. H. Mi- 
chaelis: gratiosum sibi. Hupfeld endeavors to 
show that the parallel passage, Ps. xxxi. 21, fa- 


vors the connection of 19 with the verb, and that 
Ton, a denominative of 10M, must derive its 


meaning from the specific idea and terminus 
of the grace and mercy of God, first of all towards 
Israel, then towards the individually pious; and 
that the passive form of the verb also, according 
to the passive meaning—favored, standing in a 
condition of grace, in a covenant of grace with 
Jehovah in the Old Covenant, is almost the only 
prevailing meaning; whilst the meaning accepted 
here by Calvin (benignum), and by him and | 
Iiengstenberg (one who has and exercises 
love), as the original and justifiable usage, 
seldom occurs (¢.g., of God’s grace towards 
men, Ps. exlv. 17; Jer. iii. 12; of the kindness 
of men towards one another, Ps. xii. 1; xviii. 
25; xliii. 1; Mich. vii. 2; asa religious practice 
well pleasing to God, Hos. vi. 6, according to its 


nature and derivation as TOM of Elohim or Je- 


hovah, 1 Sam. x. 14; 2 Sam. ix. 13), and ori- 
ginated from transfer, which goes fo the farthest 
extent, Jer. ii. 2. Delitzsch hesitates respecting 
the derivation and meaning of this word upon 
which he erroneously lays the chief emphasis. 
But the emphasis, according to position and 
sense, belongs partly to the verb which, accord- 
ing to him, means not only mere selection, but 
wonderful selection, partly to the pronoun, whos 
position also at the end of the sentence, accord- 
ing to the grammatical connection which he ap- 
proves, in any case attracts attention, and ac- 
cording to my view expresses this thought: that 
he who is distinguished by God is, in his posi- 
tion of grace and honor, not only of some import- 
ance for men, but also, for God, and is designed, 
and stands ready for the Divine service and 
glory. This suits the situation better, and 
means more than if the Psalmist merely said 


that to which the grammatical separation of 19 
from the verb would lead: he has not been 
brought into his high position by men but by 
God, or also he has already experienced previ- 
ously many wondrous guidances. But the ana- 
logy of Scripture is against the view that he 
sought the reason of his election, elevation, and 
support, in his subjective piety, goodness, or any 
other moral excellence, or that he would base on 
these the assurance that his present prayer would 
be heard. But it is frequently to be seen in sa- 
cred history that Jehovah has selected from the 
crowd of those whom He has favored, some one 
for His special use, who also is conscious of this 
relation, and may appeal to it for comfort. 

Sir Il. Ver. 4. Tremble.—[* Stand in awe,” 
A. V.], viz.: before the wrath of God, The 
translation of the Septuagint dpyifecde, as Eph. 
iv. 6 [Be ye angry and sin not] is grammati- 
cally possible, for the Hebrew verb denotes in 
general, to be shaken, to be unquiet; and indi- 
cates as well, trembling on account of wrath as 
of fear (Augustine, Luther, Hitzig). But in no 
case can the negative be drawn to the verb, (as 
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Dathe, and even Hengstenberg). The context 
fuyors the view that here also, as in most Cases, 
the trembling of the creature before the appear- 
ance of God (Hupf.) is used as the motive of 
warning. [Delitzsch: ‘‘He warns His adversa- 
ries of blind passion, and advises them to quiet 
meditation and solitary consideration that they 
may not ruin their own salvation.” Riehm: 
«You may continue to be angry (until by Divine 
help your anger is shown to be unreasonable), 
but at least do not sin by abusing the man who 
is favored by Jehovah, but instead of giving vent 
to your anger in abusive words, speak in your 
heart upon your bed, and be silent. This suits 
the context, and since ragaz can scarcely mean 
holy fear of God without °35 this explanation 
is preferable.” Wordsworth supposes that 
“David now turns from his enemies to his 
friends, and checks their wrath. David may 
be supposed to be addressing such zealous 
partisans as Abishai his nephew, who, when 
David was flying from Absalom, was trans- 
ported with indignation against his persecu- 
tors, and craved leave to take off the head of 
Shimei, who cursed David, and was restrained 
by him in the spirit of this Psalm. See also Da- 
vid’s merciful charge with regard to the life of 
Absalom himself, 2 Sam. xviii. 5.” The histo- 
rical allusion of Wordsworth seems to be the 
most correct, the grammatical explanation of 
Riehm the most proper. It seems more harmo- 
nious with Wordsworth (vid. further below) to 
make the change from enemies to worldly-minded 
friends here, ver. 4 instead of ver. 6, as is gene- 
rally done.—C. A. B.] 

The addition of in your heart [‘‘with your 
heart,” A. V.]| indicates the speaking [‘‘com- 
mune,” A. V.] aS an internal one, which every 
one does within himself, and indeed as spiritual 
consideration and deliberation; for the heart, 
according to Hebrew ideas, is not so much the 
pathological seat of the feelings, as the sphere 
of ethical, rational consideration in order to form 
determinations of the will. The quiet of evening, 
and the silence of the night which works mightily 
upon the inner life of man, is especially suited to 
such consideration and reflection as involves mo- 
ral resolutions. The couches are therefore to be 
regarded as beds (Aben Ezra) and not as divans 
in the assemblies (Mich. Or. Bibl. X. 126). 

Be still, could mean the silence from calum- 
niation (Aben Ezra, Ewald, Koster, Olsh.) oreven 
the keeping quiet, as well in the sense of quiet sub- 
mission tothe Divine willin contrast tomurmuring 
and contradicting, as in that of discontinuing his 
movements (Hupf.) It is not correct to suppose 
that it is the discontinuance of the raging of the 
rebels in consequence of reflection (Hengst., 
Delitzsch), The explanation of Hitzig: those who 
are excited to anger might occasionally be angry, 
but not lend any words to their ill-humor tow- 
ards God lest they sin, leaves entirely out of 
consideration the fact that even the language of 
anger kept close in the heart is a sin, and that 
Jehovah is a discerner of the heart. [However 
they might quiet their anger by meditation in the 
still hours of the night. And if this is addressed 
to his own followers, Joab and Abishai, etc., they 
had reason for righteous indignation, to be angry 
in the sense of the Apostle, but not to sin. They 


were to restrain their wrath by meditation, and be 
still, lest it should burst forth beyond its just 
limits and become sin. Perowne: *‘ Let the still 
hours of the night bring calmer and wiser 
thoughts with them.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 5. Offer sacrifices of righteous- 
ness.—The difficulty of finding the true connec- 
tion vanishes with the consideration that already 
in the previous verse the rebels received a sum- 
mons in the form of a warning to act righteously, 
and indeed essentially with reference to religion, 
and that this demand already passed over into 
direct exhortation; furthermore, that the rebels 
who were in possession of Jerusalem performed 
the sacrifices, but lacked the proper disposition 
which was likewise demanded by the law; finally 
that there is expressed not so much a contrast to 
a mean and yain trust in their own prudence, 
power, and earthly possessions, (De Wette), 
which their opponents were, it is true, in pos- 
session of (ver. 7 6.), and still less an encourage- 
ment to his timid companions to trust in God, 
but rather the contrast between those who de- 
pend on Jehoyah, and those who depend on the 
ceremonies and lip service which they practice; 
for the rebellion against the Anointed of Jehovah 
can be consistent only with the latter and not 
with the former.—Sacrifices of righteousness 
are not only those which are performed correctly 
according to the ritual; not only the sacrifices 
due on account of sins that have been com- 
mitted, after the presentation of which they 
are to turn with hope to Jehovah (Ewald, 
Olshausen); so also not righteous works and 
moral actions in a symbolical sense (with which 
interpretation Hitzig regards as most correct, 
righteousness itself as the sacrifice which is to be 
brought, and indeed perhaps not righteousness 
towards the Psalmist, but proper behaviour to- 
wards Jehovah, whilst the glory due to Him is 
given, and the obligated trust is bestowed upon 
Him); but true sacrifices performed with a 
disposition in accordance with the will of God,’ 
and the meaning of the law.* 

Str. IV. Ver. 6. Many.—These are no longer 
those previously addressed (the most interpre- 
ters, even Hitzig); but also not the people in ge- 
neral (Caly. ) ; nor men of the world, who long after 
earthly blessings (Hupf. [Barnes]); nor compa- 
nions in suffering in general, especially among the 
fellow-countrymen of the Psalmist (De Wette);+ 
nor unsatisfied complainers (Sachs); but those 
constantly increasing in number in David’s lit- 
tle band who were discouraged. The words are 
not an ordinary proverb of the carnal disposi- 
tion of the multitude (Venema), nor a question of 
impatience or of reproach (Hupf.}, but a doubt- 
ing question of despondency in view of the future 
(Delitzsch). It is better to take it as a question 
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* (Wordsworth, in accordance with this view. which seems 
to be more correct, speaking to his followers : Ye are now ex- 
cluded from the privilege of access to God’s altar on Mount 
Zion; but still you may offer sacrifices of righteousness, the 
sacrifice of the heart. Offer sacrifices of righteousness in 
OA BTS meekness, not with hands stained with blood.”— 

+ [De Wette supposes that the Psalmist reflects upon the 
many who suffer with him, and includes them in his prayer. 
The prayer is the optative expressing the longings of their 


or ra his own. “OQ that we might see prosperity.”—O. 
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than as an optative, (De Wette) although the lat- 
ter is possible. 

Lift upon us the light of thy counte- 
nance... These words are treated by Hupfeld 
and Camphausen as still the words of the many, 
but it is more suitable to ascribe them to the 
author, in whose intercession the two solemn ex- 
pressions of priestly blessing, Num. vi. 25, 26, 
‘make shine,” ‘‘lift up” melt pregnantly together. 
It is doubtful whether there is not still a third 
reference entwined with the others by an allusion 
of the form 02 (for the pointing compare Som- 


mer’s Bibl. Abhandl, 1.110) to 0J}==banner, stand- 


ard (Sachs: let stream; Delitzsch, better: let 
wave). But since Delitzsch himself grants that 
the derivation (Isaki, Rosenm.) from 00D) is not 
allowable, and the reference is only to be recog- 
nized by the eye, and not by the ear, it is ad- 
visable, with Aben Ezra, Luther, e¢ al., to hold 
fast to this; that 103 is like NW3 (which is in- 


TT: TT: 
deed the reading of 1 Codd. Kenn.), especially as 
the last mentioned form of the imperative is 
used also in Ps. x. 12 instead of the usual form, 
Sw. E. von Ortenberg (Zur Textkritik der Psalmen, 


1861, p. 2) wishes also to make the alteration even 
there. The Vulgate has signatum est, according to 
the Sept.: éonued6y7—made known by a sign, 
which is explained by most interpreters: it beams 
so that it may be known. [Riehm: ‘instead of 
despairing, he believes; instead of complaining, 
he prays. He opposes his own prayer to the 
unbelieving question of the many.”—Upon us. 
Alexander : ‘‘indicates the expansive, comprehen- 
sive spirit of true piety, extends the prayer to 
his companions in misfortune.’’—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 7. Greater than [ More than—A. V.].— 
This sentence is very much contracted, and con- 
tains really three ellipses: (1) of an adjective, 
greater or better; (2) of the idea compared, joy ; 
(3) of the relative either after time (Gesenius), 
or after new wine (J. H. Mich.), especially if we 
- would translate according to the accents: than at 

the time of their corn and new wine, when they 
are abundant; and if we would not take the fol- 
lowing 13° as an independent clause; they are 
many. For the particulars comp. Hupfeld. Aben 
Ezra, Kimchi, Flaminus, Sachs, avoid the ellipses 
with the exception of that of the relative by the 
translation: since that their corn, etc. This 
translation is, however, connected with historical 
explanations which are entirely untenable The 
translation of the Vulg. follows the reading of the 
Sept.: of the fruit of their corn and wine and oil 
they had abundance. But instead of a fructu, many 
ancient Psalteries read (vid. Schegg) a@ tempore, 
which leads to the reading a76 xacpov instead of 
aro kaprov. Ewald, Olsh., Camph. explain the 
suffix as impersonal. Hupfeld refers it to the 
many (ver. 6); most others, correctly, to the 
enemies of the poet, and indeed most properly 
thus: that the quiet joy of the royal Psalmist, 
who rejoices in God, whilst he is suffering want 
in a time when food can only occasionally be 
brought to him, owing to the hostility excited 
against him in almost the entire land (2 Sam. 
xvi. 1; xvii. 26sq.), is set far above the loud 
raging of his enemies, who revel in the abundance 
of harvest; consequently the historical reference 
‘ig maintained even here against the supposition 


that the poet merely uses a proverbial expression 
(Hupf., Hitzig, Camphausen, e¢ al.) in order to 
put his religious joy higher than the highest 
worldly joy. 

[Delitzsch: ‘‘David had come fo Mahanaim, 
whilst the rebels were encamped in Gilead. The 
land round about him was hostile, so that he had 
received provisions as stolen for his support, 2 
Sam. xvii. 26-29, Perhaps it was about the time 
of the feast of the Tabernacles. The harvest of 
grain and wine was past. A rich harvest of corn 
and new wine had been brought into the barns. 
Absalom’s collectors of revenue had a strong 
support in these rich provisions of which they 
had the disposal. David and his little band had 
the appearance of a band of beggars and free- 
booters. But the king, who has been brought 
from the sceptre to the beggar’s staff, is even 
more joyous than the rebels. What he has 
in his heart is a better treasure than they 
have in their barns and cellars.” Words- 
worth: ‘Many among you (David is speak- 
ing to his followers, who accompanied him 
in his flight from Jerusalem over the Mount of 
Olives, and look wistfully and despondingly on 
the city from which they were driven), many 
among you are saying, Where is any hope left? 
Who will show us any good? And he turns from 
them and raises his eyes to God: ‘ Lord, lift 
thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.? We 
cannot now, it is true, offer the sacrifices of vic- 
tims before the Ark at Jerusalem, but we may 
offer the sacrifices of the spirit. We have not ac- 
cess to the Urim and Thummim on the High 
Priest’s breast-plate in the sanctuary; but God 
will lift up the light of His countenance upon 
us. We cannot now receive the benediction of 
the Priests: ‘The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee: the Lord make His face to shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee: the Lord lift up His 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace’ 
(Num. vi. 24-26); but the Lord Himself is ever 
present with us to bless us, and He lifts up the 
light of His countenance upon us. There is our 
true good. There is our genuine gladness,— 
a gladness of heart,—greater than any which our 
enemies can feel on account of the increase of 
their material blessings of corn and wine (ver. 
7).2—C. A, B.] 

Str. V. Ver. 8. The rapid change of experience 
which is admitted to prevail is so inconceivable 
to some interpreters, that they do not even re- 
gard the assurance of the praying Psalmist that 
he has received joy from the Lord, as a princi- 
ple derived from experience (with Hupfeld), to 
which the praying man can refer in joyful re- 
membrance, with a glance towards the gracious 
light of the Divine countenance; still less, with 
Hengstenberg, do they allow without question 
that it is an expression of the comfort of faith 
received into the heart in consequence of the 
prayer just uttered, and of the assurance of faith 
in its being heard ; so also they do not put a pause 
somewhere between vers. 6 and 7 as indispensa- 
ble, that the agitated breast of the poet may have 
time to breathe, in order that his feelings may be- 
come composed; but they suppose a longer space, 
and postulate for it a joyful. heart, which then Hit- 
zig has spun to the conjecture that vers. 7 and 8 
might have been subsequently added by the poet. 
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If a particular event is insisted on between 
vers. 6 and 7, then itis easier, instead of con- 
jecturing any unknown, good fortune, to suppose 
the fact well known to all experienced believers, 
that in ardent prayers made in times of severe 
calamity, they receive a Divine promise of cer- 
tainly being heard, and are transported with a 
bound from sickness to joy by the gracious coun- 
tenance of God shining upon them personally in 
the most fearful night of calamity. But even 
this spiritual explanation is entirely unneces- 
sary here, for the supposition of a change of 
sentiment is simply forced into the text.- Al- 
ready in ver. 3 the Psalmist has expressed 
the confidence that his prayers would be heard, 
in the assurance of his peculiar relation to God, 
and from this position called upon his enemies to 
repent. From the same situation and confidence 
he continues to speak when he draws forth from 
their sighs and murmurs, the question circulating 
among his followers which had remained true to 
him, though discouraged. This question must 
be answered, and he answers it.at once, but not 
theoretically or didactically, but practically, re- 
ligiously and ethically, so that the hearers who 
are spiritually wretched may be drawn into his 
comforting exercise, viz., to prepare themselves 
a peaceful and quiet sleep in the midst of their 
enemies by invoking Divine grace, by thankful 
confession of blessings already experienced, and 
by resignation to the protection of the <Al- 
mighty. 

Directly will Ilay me down and sleep.— 
The adverb, according to Hupfeld, is without em- 
phasis and merely serves to unite two synonymous 
verbs. But itisthis very coincidence of that which 
the two verbs thus combined express, that is here 
undeniably expressed by the adverb, Ps. exli. 10; 
Jer. xlii. 14 (Ewald, Delitzsch, Camph., Hitzig), 
which, after Aben Ezra, is explained by 
some: at the same time with my enemies; by 
others: together with my enemies. [Perowne: 
At once will I lay me down and sleep—as soon as 
I lie down, I sleep, not harassed by disturbing 
and anxious thoughts.—C. A. B.]—Alone in 
safety.—It is doubtful whether the adverb is 
to be connected with Jehovah according to the 
authority of the Punctators, for which, amon 
recent interpreters, Ewald, Olsh., Camph. decide, 
and Hupfeld also at least inclines to this, because 
the reference to Jehovah as the only ground of 
his safety corresponds with the previous con- 
trast (Calvin: the alone sufficient One, who recom- 
penses the whole world); or whether it belongs 

. to the speaker in the signification ‘‘ alone,” ‘+ se- 
porate,’ with which the idea of safety and inti- 
macy is connected (especially clear.in Jer. xlix. 
31). I decide for this last interpretation, which 
is found in Sept., Vulg., and all ancient transla- 


tions, and Sachs, De Wette, Von Lengerke, De- | 


litz., Hitzig, among recent interpreters, because 
this not only gives a good sense, but because only 
Deut. xxxii. 12 can be adduced in the language 
for the possibility of the first signification, whilst 
all other passages are in favor of the latter, 
especially Deut. xxxiii. 28 is analogous, and per- 
haps typical, just as for the last words of the 
Psalm, Lev. xxv. 18, 19. Hengstenberg, who 
makes this prominent, would unite both references 
and adduces as a real parallel, Deut. xxxiii. 12. 


[Riehm: ‘The thought that Jehovah is the only 
protection, is without motive in the context, as 
it is not said that he lacked other protection, nor 
of the many that they sought other protection 


anywhere else. The 3735 and mv29 are pa- 
rallel, and express a common idea as the two 
verbs in the first member.” So Alexander: 
“Alone in safety thou wilt make me dwell.” 
These remarks of Riehm are convincing. De- 
litzsch: ‘*The iambies with which the Psalm 
closes, are as the last sounds of a cradle song, 
which dies away softly, and as it were, falling to 
sleep itself. Dante is right; the sweetness of the 
music, and harmony of the Hebrew Psalter, has 
been lost in the Greek and Latin translations.” — 
C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. He who knows the moral nature of God, 
stands in a gracious personal relation to Him, 
and. experiences Divine assistance; has, even in 
severe times, joyfulness in prayer, courage for 
the struggle ordained for him, confidence in the 
help of God, and comfort with reference to the 
issue. of his affliction. 

2. Righteousness and Grace are not opposed 
to one another in God, but man must not forget 
that he must enter into. positive and active 
relations with reference to both of these at- 
tributes of God, if he would obtain and re- 
tain righteousness, peace, and joy. ‘He 
who is perplexed with Divine government 
amidst. the confusion in the world’s move- 
ments, and asks: where then is Providence? 
demands that he should be directed to the sun in 
clear noonday” (Chrysostom). 

3. He who is assured of his election, and his 
favor with God, loses all fear of man. But he 
must value the position given him, and should not 
only defend himself therein against calumniation, 
and standout against assaults, but should strengthen 
himself in it by submission to God, and remind 
others, even his adversaries, of their duty, and 
stimulate them by warning, admonition, and 
summons, to perform their obligations. 

4. Where God causes His face to shine, there 
man is enabled to behold what he desires to see 
for his comfort and consolation in hours of gloom, 
which either he could not perceive in the hour of 
affliction, or could not profit by it, owing to the 
care, and fear, and unbelief, and doubt, which 
darkened his soul. The hope of faith is opposed 
to the doubt of unbelief, and the protection of 
God is better than many thousands of guards, 
and warlike companions. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


We do well, first of all, to speak with God, and 
then to transact business with. our neighbors.— 
When the world is at enmity with us the friend- 
ship of God is: 1) The best consolation; 2) the 
surest help.—There is no night too dark to be illu- 
minated when God shows us the light of His counte- 
nance—The best care for our welfare is: i) The 
thankful acknowledgment of God’s mercy; 2) the 
consideration of God’s justice; 3) the fervent sup- 
plication for confirmation of God’s JSaithfulness 
and omnipotence.—All the ways of the pious be- 
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gin aud end with trust in the faithful God.—He 
who appeals to his state of grace must see to it: 
1) That he makes his own calling and election 
sure; 2) that he helps others to be saved.—The 
pious have these constant gains: 1) Righteous- 
ness, from faith in the grace of God; 2) joy in 
God, raised above all anxiety and desire for the 
world; 38) the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.—A pious man may be sorely af- 
jlicted in the world, yet he will never feel that 
he is forsaken by God.—The righteous have. al- 
ways joy and peace.—The worst durkness is that 
of the soul which believes it can see no future 
good.—He who lives in the favor of God, serves 
the Master by day, commits himself to God’s pro- 
tection by night, and so has joy and peace.—Our 
happiness does not consist in eating and drink- 
ing, but in having a gracious God and a good 
conscience. 

Starke: Prayer is the comfort of a sorrowful 
heart; for we know that God hears our prayers. 
—When we pray to God we should, as it were, 
support the prayer with the previous mercies of 
God ; for experience worketh hope, which maketh 
not ashamed, Rom. v. 14.—Whoever would be 
great with God must be unimportant in the eyes 
of the world.—All that worldlings esteem to be 
great is only vanity, nothingness, and perishable; 
when they regard it as in the highest degree ne- 
cessary, yet it does not last, or stand the test.— 
God’s ways, in dealing with His own, are not 
crooked ways, which lead to hell with lies and 
deceit of a corrupt nature, but He leads them se- 
cretly, in holy truth and wisdom.—All disorderly 
affections are sinful; learn, Christian, to be still, 
and to judge with composure that which would 
move you to anger.—The sacred fire of indigna- 
tion for the honor of God and against evil, must 
on no account be confounded with the strange 
fire of carnal anger.—He, who is honored with 
the favor of God, can easily overcome the con- 
tempt of the world.—That security which is to 
be condemned, comes from the flesh, but that 
which is blessed comes from faith, and produces 
true peace.—There is no true rest or safety to be 
found without communion with God; no hurtful 
disquiet or danger need be feared when under 
the gracious protection of the Master.—LurHeEr: 
What can goodness have, which God has not? 
—Bucennacen: No one can truly hope in God, 
and trust in Him alone, without offering to Him 
the sacrifices of righteousness. — OSIANDER: 
When we suffer similar need, we may yet be 
cheerful, if only we have a gracious God.—He 
who trusts in God is safe from all danger, or is 
sure, in the midst of danger, of having by His 
action a safe issue.—SeLNEKKER: Do what is 
commanded thee,—do not mind the cunning and 
artfulness of others,--commit all that to the right- 

* eous God,—He will smooth all difficulties —Mot- 
tER: Many who seek rest, sin through impa- 
tience, because they do not console themselves 
with the mercy of God.—Arnpt: The joy of the 
believer should not come from the flesh, but from 
God alone.—Baxe: I have prayed, and pray 
‘stall, and will pray all my life; I will die a sup- 
pliant.—Friscu: The movements of the heart 


cannot be prevented so far as their first impulses 
are concerned ; yet a believer may refrain from 
giving his approbation, and prevent an outbreak 
in gesture, word, or deed.—'Tause: The blessed 
relation of a child of God to the world: 1) He is 
alone in the world, but depends entirely upon 
his God; 2) he testifies before the world of their 
evil life and ways, as well as of his God and his 
religious life, and both in the spirit of truth and 
love; (8) he rests in God, with a joy and peace, 
which the world does not possess or know. 
[ Marr. Henry: Godly men are God’s separated, 
sealed ones; He knows them that are His, hath get 
His image and superscription upon them.— 
Spurcron: Observe that David speaks first to 
God, and then to man. Surely we should all 
speak the more boldly to men, if we had more 
constant converse with God. He who dares to 
face his Maker will not tremble before the sons 
of men.—Election is the guarantee of complete 
salvation, and an argument for success at the 
throne of grace. He who chose us for Himself, 
will surely hear our prayers. The Lord’s elect 
shall not be condemned, nor shall their cry be 
unheard. David was king by Divine decree, and 
we are the Lord’s people in the same manner; 
let us tell our enemies to their faces that they 
fight against God and destiny, when they strive 
to overthrow our souls.—Stay, rash sinner, stay, 
ere thou take the last leap. Go to thy bed and 
think upon thy ways. Ask counsel of thy pil- 
low, and let the quietude of the night instruct 
thee! Throw not away thy soul for naught! 
Let reason speak! Let the clamorous world be 
still awhile, and let thy poor soul plead with thee 
to bethink thyself before thou seal its fate and 
ruin it forever.—Corn and wine are but fruits of 
the world, but the light of God’s countenance is 
the ripe fruit of heaven. ‘*Thou art with me,” 
is a far more blessed cry than ‘‘ Harvest home.” 
Let my granary be empty, Iam yet full of bles- 
sing, if Jesus Christ smiles upon me; but if I 
have all the world, I am poor without Him.— 
Sweet Evening Hymn! I shall not sit up to 
watch, through fear, but I will lie down; and 
then I will not lie awake, listening to every rust- 
ling sound, but I will lie down in peace, and sleep, 
for I have naught to fear. Better than bolts or 
bars is the protection of the Lord.—A quiet con- 
science is a good bed-fellow. How many of our 
sleepless hours might be traced to our untrusting 
and disordered minds. They slumber sweetly 
whom faith rocks to sleep. No pillow so soft as 
a promise; no coverlet so warm as an assured in- 
terest in Christ.—_Spuraron’s TREASURY OF DAVID. 
—Tuomas Watson: We set apart things that 
are precious; the godly are set apart as God’s 
peculiar treasure (Psalm cxxxv. 4); as His 
garden of delight (Song Sol. iv. 12); as His 
royal diadem, (Is. xliii. 3); the godly are the ex- 
cellent of the earth, (Ps. xvi. 3); comparable to 
fine gold, (Lam. iv. 2); double refined, (Zech. 
xiii, 9). They are the glory of creation, (Is. 
xlvi. 18). Oniaen compares the saints to sap- 
phires and crystals; God calls them jewels (Mal. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF PSALMS. 


PSALM V. 
To the chief musician upon Nehiloth, a Psalm of David. 


1° Give ear to my words, O Lorp, 
Consider my meditation. 


2 Hearken unto the voice of my ery, my King, and my God: 


For unto thee will I pray. 


3 My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lorn; ‘ 
In the morning will I direct my prayer unto thee, and will look up. 


4 For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness: 


Neither shall evil dwell with thee. 
5 The foolish shall not stand in thy sight: 
Thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 


6 Thou shalt destroy them that speak leasing: 
The Lorp will abhor the bloody and deceitful man. 

7 But as for me, I will come into thy house in the multitude of thy mercy: 
And in thy fear will I worship toward thy holy temple. 


8 Lead me, O Lor», in thy righteousness because of mine enemies; 


Make thy way straight before my face. 


9 For there is no faithfulness in their mouth; their inward part is very wickedness; 


Their throat 7s an open sepulchre; they 


flatter with their tongue. 


10 Destroy thou them, O God; let them fall by their own counsels; 
Cast them out in the multitude of their transgressions; for they have rebelled 


against thee. 


11 But let all those that put their trust in thee rejoice: 
Let them ever shout for joy, because thou defendest them: 
Let them also that love thy name be joyful in thee. 

12 For thou, Lorp, wilt bless the righteous; : 
With favor wilt thou compass him as with a shield. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Respecting the title, vid. Introduction. This 
is a morning prayer, which is not only in gene- 
ral a testimony to the Divine grace and right- 
eousness in defending and blessing the pious, and 
in excluding the wicked from their society, to/| 
their own destruction (Venema); or a prayer 
against hypocrites and false prophets who mis- | 
lead the people of God and the inheritance of | 
Christ with their human precepts (Luther); but. 
the prayer of a pious man, surrounded by un- 
godly enemies, which are deceitful rather than. 
powerful; and he prays for Divine guidance, | 
blessing, and protection for himself, and punish-§ 
ment for his enemies, who are at the same time | 
adversaries of God; and he bases both petitions 
on the righteousness of God, who rules over Is- 
rael as king. 





We thus have not only a subjective source for 
a didactic Psalm, in which the poet speaks in the 
abstract as a righteous person (Hengst.), but the 
reference is to a special circumstance, which yet 
does not appear in such a way, that we are 
ebliged with the Rabbins to consider Doeg or 
Ahithophel as the real opponents of the Psalm- 
ist. Ver. 7 is not necessarily against David as 
the author of this Psalm (vid. exegesis). The in- . 
terpreters. differ very much in the analysis of 
this Psalm. It seems to me most natural; since 
the symbolism of numbers, accepted by Heng- 
stenberg, is not favored at all by the structure or 
contents of the Psalm, and there is no sign of a 
homogeneous structure of the strophes, to divide 
according to the contents: a) An introductory 
invocation of God, vers. 1-3; 4) reasons for the 
Psalmist’s confidence in prayer, vers. 4-7; ©) 
petition for his own person, with reasons, vers. 
8, 9; d) petition with respect to his opponents, — 
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ver. 10; ¢) closing statement respecting the con- 
sequences of such a prayer being heard, with 
reasons, vers, 11, 12. 

Str. 1. Ver. 1. Hear my sighs [consider my 
meditation,’ A. V.| The construction of the verb 
with the accusative, does not allow the transla- 
tion “listen to.” Instead of sighs it may be 
translated “‘meditation,” (Syr., Rabb., Hengst.), 
since this word, which occurs only here and Ps, 
xxxix. 4, is derived from a root which denotes 
thinking, as well as a dull tone, a low sound.* 
Either translation gives a suitable contrast to the 
loud cry mentioned, ver. 3. 

Ver. 2. My king.—[Hupf.: ‘ Here, and gene- 
rally in the Old Testament, not only in a gene- 
ral sense as Ruler of the earth, as the ancient 
nations called their gods kings, but in a special 
theocratic relation to the people of Israel, as a 
subject to his king, whose righteousness and 
protection he invokes, and can expect with 
confidence, Psalms x. 6; xliv. 4; xlviii. 2; 
lxviii. 24; lxxiv. 12; lxxxiv. 38; 1 Sam. xii. 12.”— 
C. A. B.] 

Ver. 3. In the morning.—This word has the 
same meaning in both members of the verse, its 
first use and its repetition. Hupfeld even has re- 
jected the figurative, soon, early, but yet would 

find in the local reference only a poetical force ; 
_ whilst Delitzsch, on the contrary, in justification 
of Hengst., remarks that then the allusion to the 
daily morning sacrifice would be done away with. 
But 71 is the usual word for the arrangement 


of the wood of the offering, Lev. i. 7, and of the 
pieces offered, i. 8,12; vi. 5; the holy lamps, 
Ex. xxvii. 21; Lev. xxiv. 8; the show bread, 
Ex. xl. 23; Lev. xxiv. 8; and the arrangement 
of the wood for the lamb of the morning sacrifice 
was one of the first duties of the priest as soon 
as the day began. Ps. lv. 17 mentions three 
times for prayer. [Wordsworth: ‘David lays 
his prayer on the altar as a sacrifice to God. 
The wood and the victim are of no avail without 
_ the spiritual sacrifice of the heart of the offerer.” 
—C.A.B.] This figure, Look out (Look up, A. 
V.), is used, Mich. vii. 7; Hab. ii. 1. (Barnes: 
«“ The idea is that he would watch narrowly and 
carefully (as one does who is stationed on a tower) 
for some token of Divine favor.—This is perhaps 
equivalent to the Saviour’s oft-repeated command 
+‘ watch and pray!” Perowne: ‘‘ As the priest 
might look (or as Elijah looked on Carmel) for the 
fire from heaven to descend and consume the vic- 
tim.”—C. A. B.] 

Str. IL. Ver. 4. For thou art nota God, etc. 
—The Psalmist bases his courage in drawing near 
to God in prayer, and his confidence of being 
heard on attributes which are derived from the 
Being of God; and indeed his confidence is based 
on the holiness of God, and his courage on the 
abundance of Divine grace; the former nega- 
tively, the latter positively. 

Be a guest [* dwell,” A. V.]. 3) is usually 
connected with DY, but also with the accusative, 
and indeed of the person, when the idea of place 
is applied to persons (Hupf.) Comp. Pss. lviii. 

4; |xviii. 18; exx. 5; Gen. xxx: 20. It indi- 
cates not only the right of external entrance into 





ay [* Weditatim” is the better translation adopted by 
Ewald, Hupfeld, Perowue, Delitzsch, et al.—C. A. B.] 


ing before the eyes of God. 


is usual, 






the temple, but the enjoyment of the rights of 
hospitality which include that of protection, 
The same figure ig used, Pss. xv. 1; xxiii. 6; 
xxvii. 4; xxxi. 20; xxxvi. 8; lxi. 4; lxxxiy. 4, 
[Thus Ewald, Hupf., Perowne, ef al. Perowne: 
“‘Hvil (personified) cannot be a guest or friend 
of Thine; cannot tarry in Thy house, as xy. 1; 
lxi. 6; not merely, however, with a reference to 
the temple, but to that spiritual abiding in the 
presence of God, and in the light of His counte- 
nance, which is the joy only of them that are 
true of heart. To the wicked the light of God’s 
countenance is a consuming fire.”—C. A. B,] 

Ver. 5, In this connection it is proper in the 
following verse to think of the privilege of stand- 
It may mean how- 
ever not to endure the judicial glance of God, as 
Instead of fools comp. Pss. lxxiii, 
3; lxxv. 4, others translate yain-glorious and 
haughty, or mad, raging. For the etymology of 
the word and its many meanings, vid. Hupfeld in 
loco, [Hupfeld thinks of the privilege of the no- 
bles and others, who stand in the presence of the 
King, Prov. xxii, 29, and the angels which are 
said to stand before God, Jobi. 6; ii. 1. Pe- 
rowne seems to favor this view. It is the pri- 
vilege of the pious to stand before God as a gra- 
cious symbol of their intimate relations with 
Him as Sovereign and Friend. This idea makes 
the entire strophe harmonious and beautiful. 
The three negative clauses, vers. 4 and 5a, are 
followed by three positive clauses, vers. 56 and 
6, which unfold and carry out the ideas advanced 
positively and emphatically. There is a beautiful 
gradation and correspondence in the six clauses. 
Thus the statement that God has no pleasure in 
wickedness is carried out into, “‘ Thou hatest all 
workers of iniquity ;” that evil cannot be a guest 
with Thee, that is, have Thy core and protec- 
tion, and enjoy Thy hospitality passes over 
into, ‘Thou destroyest them that speak lies; 
that the foolish cannot stand in Thy sight,’ that 
is, in Thy favor, regard, and affection, as Thy 
Sriends and favorite subjects, becomes, “the 
bloody and deceitful man doth the Lord abhor.” 
—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 7. Palace [“ temple,” A. V.]. The pre- 
ceding word ‘‘ house” had already made many 
interpreters doubtful of the Dayidic authorship 
of this Psalm; the expression “palace” seems 
to them entirely irreconcilable with it. As far 
as the former is concerned we know that batt 
(beit) in the Semitic languages denoted origi- 
nally, the place where the night was passed, and 
that the signification afterwards became more 
general; but the reference to night-time, espe- 
cially, passed out of use (vid. Fleischer in De- 
litzsch, Comm. on the Psalms). It is in accord- 
ance with this that the place where God appeared 
to Jacob in the open field was named Beth-£l, 
Gen. xxviii. 17. Accordingly every place of 
prayer, as the place of the Divine presence might 
bear this name. And is it otherwise with ‘‘ pa- 
lace”? As soon as God is conceived as King 
this reference is natural and proper. That it 
does not at all matter about the material, follows 
from the designation of heaven as the palace of 
God, Pss. xi. 4; xviii. 6; xxix. 9, and that we 
are not compelled to think of a large building, 
but that the reference is to the place of Jehovah’s 
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throne, is proved from the fact that it is just the 
most holy place that is called the palace of the 
house, 1 Kings vi. 8. Naturally also the entire 
temple of Solomon might be called the palace, as 
well as the house of God (2 Kings xxiii. 4).. But 
the assertion that the entire manner of the refe- 
rence presupposes the temple, cannot be proved. 
On the contrary, the heavenly relations are 
throughout the ideal and type of that which is 
presented on earth. Accordingly, Moses even 
beholds the pattern of the tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 
40; xxvi. 26sq.; Heb. viii. 5), and the legal places 
of sacrifice were according to Ex. xxiii. 19; 
xxxiv. 26, to be in the house of the Lord. The 
real sanctuary bears the same name, Josh. vi. 24, 
and at the time of David, 2 Sam. xii. 20. What 
form then had the ‘‘tabernacle” which David 
erected over the ark, 2 Sam. vi. 17? We have 
as little knowledge of this as of the form of the 
house of God at Shiloh, which in 1 Sam. ii. 22 is 
called ‘tabernacle of testimony” (Luther, “ taber- 
nacle of the covenant’), but 1 Sam. i. 7, 24, 
‘‘house,” and 1 Sam. i. 9; ili. 8, ‘‘palace”’ of 
Jehovah (Luther always translates hekal by 
temple). The same interchange of names Ps. 
xxvii. 4, 6; comp. Ezek. xli. 1. In this passage 
the reference is not to ‘‘ prayer in the temple,” 
but of turning in prayer to the holy place of 
the throne of Jehovah. In this I agree with 
Hengst., but not in the statement that the object 
of the future coming and worship was the 
thanksgiving here promised on account of the 
deliverance wrought by the divine grace, as Ps. 
Ixvi. 13. The reference is certainly not to the 
greatness of love towards God, but to the divine 
grace; but so that its fulness is designated by 
him as the accomplishment of the Psalmist’s 
entrance into the sanctuary: It-is necessary to 
regard the imperfects as future, on account of 
the character of the Psalm as a morning prayer, 
but the contrast with the preceding words limits 
the potential coloring—=I may and will (Hupf., 
Delitzsch, Hitzig). Oraturi quasi ceelum ingressuri 
et coram majestate infinita locuturi (Hugo). 

Str. Ill. Ver. 8. Lead me in Thy right- 
eousness, according to some, at least Heng- 
stenberg, refers to the attribute of God as the 
righteous helper and avenger, Ps. xxxi. 1, 8. 
But the opponents, although not exactly called 
‘capricious ” (Aquil., Jerome, and most others), 
are yet described, not as oppressors threatening 
with external danger, but as those who prepared 
danger with their mouths, and this character of 
these persons is expressed ver. 9 as the reason 
of the petition, that God would lead the pious 
Psalmist in righteousness, which discloses itself 
in an inoffensive walk (Ps. xxvii. 11). This 
righteousness, however, is not merely the virtue 
which God demands and is well pleasing to Him 
(De Wette), but a characteristic of the pious, 
which is indeed well pleasing to God, but yet. at 
the same time has its source and its standard in 
God Himself (Hupf.), whose action is in all 
respects righteous. 

Make thy way level before me [straight 
before my face, A. V.].—Either make it straight 
before me that I may see it and find it (Hitzig), 
or better, make it level for me to walk. Yet 
this does not suppose an easy exercise of motion, 
without trouble, but a removal of hindrances, 








which are not in the person who walks, but 
which lie in the Divine way of righteousness, in 
which the Psalmist would have God lead him. 
In order that he may walk in safety, he requests” 
Divine help, and indeed either by removal of the 
mountains of trouble, the ambushes of enemies, 
or the setting aside of stones of stumbling, and 
occasions of temptation. The decision on this 
point must be in accordance with the explana- 
tion of the preceding member of the verse, since 
this second member is added without any con- 
necting word. Even with the latter interpreta- 
tion, which we prefer, the connection with the 
following clause which gives the reason of the 
petition, although overlooked by Hupfeld, is 
very evident. According to another reading, 
approved by Grotius, the Sept., Vulg., Arab., 
translate: ‘level my path before Thee.” But 
Syr., Chald., Aquil., Symm., Theod., follow 
already the present text, and it is confirmed by 
the investigation of Jerome. 

Ver. 9. In their mouth.—The singular suf- 
fix among nothing but plurals, and referred to a 
plural, is not so much a collective as a distribu- 
tive (Delitzsch) ‘‘im ore uniuscujusque eorum.” 
{8 is separated from its genitive by a word 


which is shoved in between, as Pss. vi. 5; xxxii. 
2.—Abyss [‘‘very wickedness,” A.V.] either 
of destruction (Pss. xxxvili. 12: lii. 4; lv..11; 
Prov. xvii. 4), or the wicked lust (Prov. x. 18; 
xi. 6; Micah vii. 8; perhaps Ps. lii. 7; comp. 
Hupf.). 

Ver. 10. By their own counsels, so that 
these are the cause of their fall—overthrow, as 
Hos. xi. 6, ete. (Hengst., Hupf., Camph.). Others 
(Olsh., De Wette, Ewald, Delitzsch), comparing 
Sir. xiv. 2, refer these words to the frustration 
of their counsels and translate ‘‘ from,” or add 
to it ‘‘away” [Ewald, “let them fall from 
their plans.”—C. A. B.], Luther even in the 
sense that the enemies should fall, be ruined, 
without being able to carry out their counsels. 
Hitzig maintains his explanation in accordance 
with the Arabic figure of ‘down from the 
counsel which they ride.” So also in the fol- 
lowing member many translate: ‘‘owing to,” 
‘on account of,’ and understand the thrusting 
out [‘‘cast out,” A. V.] as their overthrow. 
But since the verb in question is very frequently 
used for the rejection of the Israelites, and their 
dispersion among foreign nations, it probably 
means here ‘their thrusting away” (Sept., Vulg., . 
Mich., Rosenm., Delitzsch), and, indeed, whilst 
they thought to live in their sins, John viii. 
21, 24—[For they have rebelled against 
Thee.—Perowne. ‘The enemies of David are 
the enemies of David’s God. _ ‘Whoso touch- 
eth you, toucheth the apple of Mine eye,’ 
‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?’ ”— 
C. A. B.] 

Ver. 11. And they will rejoice [«Le— 
rgoice,” A. V.],—Luther continues the impera- 
tive of petition. The imperfects may indeed be 
taken as optative, but it is better to regard them 
as future, since these clauses state the lot of the 
pious and their behaviour subsequent to the 
hearing of their prayer and the judicial act of 
Pees “‘Ille placet Deo, cui placet Deus” (Augus- 
ine). 

[Ver. 12. Shield.—The 3¥, Tsinnah, is a 
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large shield, larger than ]2%2, magén, covering 
the whole body, used of the shield of Goliath, 
1 Sam. xvii. 7, vid. Smiry’s Bib. Dict., Art. 
Arms.—C.. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, He who sides with God, must be prepared 
as well for hostility and persecution on the part 
of the ungodly, as he is assured of protection 
on the part of the Almighty; but he must also 
hold fast to his communion with God, and culti- 
vate it by prayer and Divine service, and show 
its power by walking in the ways of righteous- 
ness. 

2. Walking in the way of righteousness has 
its difficulties, restraints and dangers ; but God 
makes the way /evel for those who fear Him; 
God leads those who are devoted to Him upon 
it; God protects in it those who trust in Him. 

8. To be reminded of the nature and Provi- 
dence of God is a terror to the wicked, but a 
consolation to the pious; for the former are 
condemned, the latter saved thereby: therefore, 
also, the former feel that they are frightened 
away from the place where God reveals Himself 
and is worshipped; the latter, on the other 
hand, are drawn to this place; and whilst the 
latter render prayer, praise and thanksgiving; 
the former commit grievous sins with their 
tongue without shame or repentance. The 
frightful extent of natural corruption, since the 
fall of Adam, appears everywhere in essentially 
the same characteristics, hence the use made of 
this Psalm, in Rom. iii. 11 sq. 

4. If those who blame us are to be declared 
liars, those who complain of us, slanderers, 
those who persecute us at the same time fools 
and evil-doers, and if our adversaries in general 
are the enemies of God, then we ourselves must 
be found in the closest communion with God 
and therefore we must diligently and faithfully 
make use of all the means of His grace. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


We cannot solemnize the morning more pro- 
perly than by prayer and worship; we cannot 
consecrate the day better than by walking in the 
way of righteousness; we cannot make the 
evening more delightfully blessed than by prais- 
ing the name of God, and by again committing 
ourselves with thankfulness to His protection.— 
The righteous government of God shows itself: 
1) in the judgment with which He punishes the 
wicked; 2) in the grace with which He blesses 
the pious.—God has revealed His name not only 
that we may know Him; we ought likewise to 
call upon Him, and praise Him, that we have 
not received the grace of God in vain. He who 
would receive grace must likewise wse the 
means of grace. The ungodly devices of the 
wicked are the reason of their fall, the cause of 
their destruction; on the other hand, the pious 
are saved, not by their righteousness, but by the 
grace of God in which they have taken refuge 
by faith.—Blessed is the man, whose mind is 
fixed in righteousness, whose life is supported 
by the Divine grace, whose daily work is sur- 
rounded and penetrated with prayer.—God hears 








not only the ery, but also the sigh of prayer.— 
the kings regard themselves as the sudjects of 
od. 

Starke: God is righteousness and piety it- 
self; therefore it is impossible that the un- 
godly should stand before Him.—It is true, that 
believers have sins in themselves, but they are not 
evil-doers, who wantonly sin and make a business 
of sinning.—Although the vices of lying, blood- 
thirstiness and deceitfulness are in the highest 
degree accursed and injurious, yet they are usu- 
ally found together.—O man, learn to tame thy 
mouth and bridle thy tongue, else thou art like 
a wild beast in human form,—The man who is 
guided by God is not led astray ; he who is led by 
God does not err or stumble, neither in faith,nor 
in life; and this grieves his enemies.—What an 
abomination is an unconverted man! What a 
poisonous, wicked heart man has by nature! 
No sin is too great for him to commit, if not re- 
strained by the grace of God.—The reason of 
condemnation is not the lack of grace, the love 
of God, and the redemption of Christ, but the 
guilt of wanton obstinacy. The joy of believers 
in the righteous judgment of God upon the un- 
godly, is no revengeful satisfaction in the mis- 
fortunes of their enemies, but a sacred satisfac- 
tion in the preservation of the Divine truth, ho- 
liness, righteousness, and the honor of His name. 
—The grace of God is the believer's ornament 
and crown, but likewise his shelter, protection, 
and shield. Grace adorns him with righteous- 
ness, and protects him from condemnation.— 
Here is the labor, there is the reward; here is 
the conflict, there the crown; a crown of grace 
instead of the crown of thorns borne in this 
world. Although we should pray for our ene- 
mies, who either have slandered our persons, or 
persecuted us from ignorance of the truth, Matt. 
v. 44; yet we ought not to pray for those who 
blaspheme against known truth, or persecute 
those who confess it; for they sin against the 
Holy Ghost and unto death, Matth. xii. 82; 1 
John v. 16; yet we may likewise pray against 
them not from revengeful feelings, but from a 
zeal for God, Ps. lix. 5. 

Luruer: We should be pious before man, and 
stand in fear before God.—Catvin: God Him- 
self will be to us such a God as we need; and we 
can and should make such a God of our God. 
—OsianvER: Althongh God has no bodily ears, for 
He is a Spirit (John iv. 24); yet He hears very 
sharply (Ps. xciv 9).—We should avoid giving 
our enemies occasion to blaspheme the name of 
God and His holy Gospel, on account of our ill 
treatment of them.—Arnpvt: The righteousness 
of faith and Christian life are a mighty protec- 
tion and yictory over bodily and spiritual ene- 
mies.—Trust in God brings blessing and grace. 
—Menzer: Weshould hold fast to the righteous 
God and His sure Word; come what will, it will 
have a good issue, as the contrary does not fail 
that crowd which forsakes Him._Franke: When 
the children of the world are in need and 
misery, they run about and seek here and 
there for help, and leave God in the heavens. 
On the other hand, a-true child of God lets all 
others go, and goes to his Father in his need. 
—RenscueL: Sin without fear, and hypocrisy, 
have as their reward punishment and hate; 
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piety has the crown of grace.—Friscu: In or- 
der to overcome the enmity of the world, David 
goes first to the sanctuary, then he gives himself 
to prayer, humiliates himself before God, and 
calls upon Him for help and assistance for the 
sake of the Messiah; finally he undertakes to 
walk in God’s ways, and resigns himself to the 
holy government of God.—Even the righteous 
and pious have still so many weaknesses that 
they cannot do without the Divine guidance. 
—Herserger: The more wickedly our enemies 
rage, the riper are they for punishment, the 
nearer their ruin.—What God roots out and casts 
away you should not plant, cherish, and praise. 
—What we lack in our houses, we may seek in 
the house of God.—As the wagon goes on two 
tracks so Christianity runs on in two parts, in 
pure faith and irreproachable life.—It is better 
that God should precede us with his favor, than 
follow us with the sharp rod.—He who is to dwell 
in the heavens, God crowns with four crowns: 
(1) With the crown of grace and mercy, Ps. v.; 
(2) with the crown of virtue and piety (Sir. 1.) ; 
(8) with the crown of the cross and adversity, 
Is. xxii. 17; (4) with the crown of life, of honor, 
and of everlasting bliss (James i. 12).—Rircer: 
To walk before the eyes of our heavenly Father 
is very desirable.—The more we know and ex- 
perience of the world and human wickedness the 
more we desire the gracious government of God. 
—Tavsz: A modelofa prayerful life for the chil- 
dren of God. Notice (1) how devout David’s 
soul is towards God; (2) how well acquainted 
he is with God; (8) how humble before God; 
(4) how bold towards his God; (5) how happy 
in his God. 

[Marr. Henry: Four things David here pro- 
miseth, and so must we. (1) That he will pray; 
that he will make a conscience of it, and make a 
business of it; ‘‘unto Thee will I pray.”’ Others 
live without prayer, but I will pray. Kings on 
their thrones must be beggars at God’s throne. 
(2) That he will pray in the morning. Morn- 
ing prayer is our duty; we are the fittest for 
prayer when we are in the most fresh, lively, 
and composed frame, got clear of the slumbers 
of the night, revived by them, and not yet filled 
with the business of the day. (8) That he will 

have his eye single, and his heart intent on the 








duty. Asa marksman directs his arrow to the 
white; or as we direct a letter to a friend at 
such a place. (4) That he will patiently wait 
for an answer of peace. We must look up 
or look out, as he that has shot an arrow looks 
to see how near it has come to the mark,— 
—Spureron: There are two sorts of prayers— 
those expressed in words, and the unuttered 
longings which abide as silent meditations. 
Words are not the essence, but the garments of 
prayer.—Here is a grand argument why God 
should answer prayer—because He is our King 
and our God. Weare not aliens to Him: He is 
the King of our country. Kings are expected to 
hear the appeals of their own people. We are 
not strangers to Him; we are His worshippers, 
and He is our God; ours by covenant, by pro- 
mise, by oath, by blood.—While the dew is on 
the grass, let grace drop upon the soul. Let us 
give to God the morning of our days, and the 
morning of our lives. Prayer should be the key 
of the day and the lock of the night. Devotion 
should be both the morning star and the evening 
star.—We should be careful to keep the stream 
of meditation always running; for this is the 
water to drive the mill of prayer. It is idle to 
pull up the flood-gates of a dry brook, and then 
hope to see the wheel revolve.—Neither on earth 
nor in heaven shall evil share the mansion of 
God. Oh, how foolish are we if we attempt to 
entertain two guests so hostile to one another as 
Christ Jesus and the Devil! Rest assured Christ 
will not live in the parlor of our hearts if we en- 
tertain the Devil in the cellar of our thoughts. 
—Spurcron’s Treasury or Davip.—GuRNALL: 
For want of looking up, many a prayer is 
lost. If you do not believe, why do you 
pray? And if you believe, why do you not 
expect? By praying you seem to depend on 
God; by not expecting, you again renounce your 
confidence. What is this, but to take His name 
in vain? OQ, Christian, stand to your prayer in 
a holy expectation of what you have begged upon 
the credit of the promise.—HaLpane: What 
proceeds out of their mouth is infected and 
putrid; and as the exhalation from a sepulchre 
proves the corruption within, so it is with the 
corrupt conversation of sinners.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM VI. 


To the chief Musician on Neginoth upon Sheminith. A Psalm of David. 


1 _O Lorp, rebuke me not in thine anger, 
Neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 

2 Have mercy upon me, O Lorn; for I am weak: 
O Lorp, heal me; for my bones are vexed. 


3 My soul is also sore vexed: 
But thou, O Lorp, how long? 


- words from Ps. xxxix. 6 sq. (Delitzsch). 
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4. Return, O Lorp, deliver my soul : 
Oh save me for thy mercies’ sake. 


5 For in death there is no remembrance of thee: 
In the grave who shall give thee thanks? 


6 I am weary with my groaning ; 
All the night make I my bed to swim ; 
I water my couch with my tears. 

7 Mine eye is consumed because of grief ; 


It waxeth old because of all mine enemies, 


8 Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity ; 
For the Lorp hath heard the voice of my weeping, 


9 The Lorp hath heard my supplication ; 
The Lorn will receive my prayer. 


10 Let all mine enemies be ashamed and sore vexed: 
Let them return and be ashamed suddenly. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Respecting the title, compare the Introduc- 
tion. The Church has with propriety made this 
Psalm the first of the seven penitential Psalms 
(Vises Xxxii., xxxvili., li.,  cli., cxxx.,. exliii.). 
For we recognize here, not the prayer of one 
who was greatly troubled (Francke Introductio 
p. 64), but the supplication of a man who has 
been brought by Divine chastisements (ver. 1) 
to the border of the grave (vers. 5-7), who yet 
is assured of being heard (vers. 8, 9), directed 
(ver. 2), and sustained (ver. 4) by grace. And 
yet he feels the wrath of God not in sickness 
(Aben Ezra, Ewald), but in distress through 
ungodly enemies (vers. 7, 8, 10), and he grieves 
so much, that bodily weakness is the consequence 
of his anguish of soul (vers. 2, 3, 6,7). The 
opinion, that the description of sickness is only 
a highly colored illustration of trouble (to which 
Hupfeld inclines), is not supported by the text, 
still less the conjecture that the sufferer is the 
Jewish nation, or the better part of it which 
was in exile (Aben Ezra prophetically, De Wette 
historically). The points of contact with Jere- 
miah (Hitzig, Maurer, Olsh.) are of the kind that 
they presuppose rather the greater antiquity of 
the Psalm; for Jer. x. 24, corresponding with 
this Psalm, is directly followed, ver. 25, with 
Heng- 
stenberg, very properly against Hitzig, refers to 
1 Sam. xxx. 6; 2 Sam. xii. 16 sq.; xv. 80, as 
historical proofs of a similar disposition in 
David, and Delitzsch reminds us of the conse- 
quences of his intercourse with Bathsheba, whilst 
Ruding refers to the rebellion of Absalom. Not 
a few of the penitential hymns of the Church 
have grown out of this Psalm. 

Sir.I. Ver.1. Rebuke me not in Thine 
anger.—tThe position of the words shows that 
an emphasis is to be put upon “‘anger.” But in 
the course of the Psalm the Psalmist supplicates 
for the deliverance of his soul and body, and is 
finally convinced of his complete deliverance 
from the power of those who afflict him. He 
prays moreover not fora loving chastisement (Pss. 





xciv. 12; cxviii. 18; Prov. iii. 11 sq.), for the 
sake of training the favored one, in contrast to 


a chastisement in anger as it comes upon the 
unconverted ungodly ; so also not for a moderate 
punishment in contrast to a severe passionate 
treatment ; but simply for a prevention of the 
chastisement, which because it is received as 
the punishment of sin, has an essential connec- 
tion with the wrath of God, and would bring 
about the ruin of the one thus punished, unless 
it should be prevented by grace, Jer. x. 24 sq. 
(Calv., Hengstenberg, Hupf.). Domine quousque? 
was Calvin’s motto.* [Riehm: ‘In his pre- 
sent condition it is as if he prayed, ‘ punish 
me no longer.’” Perowne: ‘The Psalmist. 
prays that the rod may altogether be removed, 
and that because body and mind are alike grow- 
ing weary. The chastisement has been so heavy 
and has endured so long, and his sense of sin 
is so grievous, that he begins to fear lest God 
should shut up His tender mercies in displeasure 
and should consume him in His wrath.”—C. 
A. B.] 

Ver. 2. [Tam weak —38 9D8, umlal ani 


The pronoun ani was supposed by Gesenius to 
be for the affirmative) 908 first pers. perf. 
of the pulal of IDN—=to languish, to droop as 


plants and flowers, and thus by transfer, of trou- 
ble and care. Others (Hupfeld, Hitzig) regard 


it as part. pulal—9OND, the 1 being omitted, 


as not unfrequently in this participle, and the 
kametz shortened into pathach on account of the 
accentuation, the two words having in fact but 
one accent. It is better, however, with Ewald 
(Lehrbuch, 3 157 6) and Delitzsch to regard it as 
an adjective, like the form {J}, with the same 


change in the kametz, kindred to ops, Neh. 


iii. 84. Barnes: ‘Here applied to a sick per- 
son whose strength is withered and gone. The 
condition of such an one is beautifully compared 
with a plant that withers for lack of moisture ; 
and the word is here used in this sense as re- 
ferring to the Psalmist himself when sick, as 
the result of his outward and mental sorrows.” 
—C. A. B.J 





* [It is said the most intense grief and trouble could not 
extract from him another word.—C. A. B.] 
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Bones.—Hupfeld shows that this in poetical 
usage denotes, not only the frame of the body 
or the entire body, in all that concerns the feel- 
ings of life, but also the entire man as a sensi- 
tive being, and indeed also in spiritual or ethical 
and religious relations and expressions of life, 
comp. Pss. xxxv. 10; li. 8. Yet there is here a 
reference to a shaking of the body, because the 
still more violent commotion of the soul is directly 
mentioned (ver. 3). Therefore also the soul 
(ver. 3) is not a circumlocution for the person, 
or substratum of the suffering subject (Hupf.) ; 
so also not a designation of the life which is 
endangered (J. H. Michael., Hengst.); but that 
real soul, which after death continues its exist- 
ence with departed spirits in Hades, but yet has 
no complete life in itself. [Wordsworth: ‘‘ The 
Septuagint has here 7 uy pov érapaxvdy, words 
adopted by our Lord Himself in His sufferings 
(John xii. 27; Ps. xlii. 8-7).”—C. A. B.] 

Str. Il. [Ver. 4. Return.—Perowne: ‘For 
it seems to the sufferer as if God had been absent 
during his affliction ; and there is no hope for 
him butin God. Therefore the repeated prayer, 
‘Do Thou be gracious unto me: how long wilt 
Thou be absent? Return Thou,’ efe. And ob- 
serve not only ‘be gracious for I languish,’ but 
‘deliver me for Thy loving-kindness’ sake.’ Any 
man may use the first; only one who has tasted 
that the Lord is gracious can use the last.”— 
C. A. B.] 

Ver. 5. For in death there is no remem- 
brance of Thee.—The petition has as its mo- 
tive the fact that the Divine interest itself is 
concerned in the deliverance of the man who can 
render thanks well-pleasing to God, only as 
living and not as one lost in death and swal- 
lowed up in Hades. Yet this is only one side of 
the thought. The other side (which is fre- 
quently overlooked) is likewise brought into 
view, namely, that the petitioner has at heart, to 
render thanks and praise to the glory of God. 
The relation is therefore in no respect a selfish 
one, in which the interests of selfishness prevail, 
but a moral and religious one. The etymology 
of Sheol [incorrectly rendered in A. V. *‘ grave.”’ 
—C. A. B.] is doubtful, but not the idea which 
the Old Testament has of it as the gathering- 
place of departed spirits in a gloomy and sor- 
rowful place under the earth, from which there 
is no possible escape by human help, and in 
which the departed lead a shadowy existence 
rather than a real and complete life. Christ has 
not only made a change in the ideas concerning 
the condition of the dead, but has also partly 
brought about and partly made possible a change 
in the condition itself.* 





s Dbinw, Gesenius, Ewald, Béttch., Maurer, ef al., regard it 
as from ther: ot Spw—oxw—te dig, hollow out, like byv— 
hollow of the hand. Sapyin—hollow way, thus meaning a 
hollow, subterranean place. Germ., Hélle—Hohle—hollow, 
cavern; Eng., hell. Hupfeld derives it from Syw, an old 
root similar to byw, bow, nw, Syiy, the radical letter 


peing iy with the idea of loose, lax, hanging down, in a 
double direction, expressing the idea of sinking down and 
separation (as yaw. hio xaAdw, etc.), hence the derivative 
idea of being swallowed up, abyss, depth (as in the poetical 
yous DVI). and also that of chasm, hollow, empty 


Space, as in Germ. Hélle and in xaoua, xdos (also used for 
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Ver. 6. I make of my bed a flood of 
tears [‘‘ I water my couch with my tears,” A. V.]. 
—Camphausen literally: ‘‘I_ make my bed to 
flow away.” Weare not to substitute counte- 
nance for eye (most interpreters since Vatabl ). 
The life of the soul as well as the body is mir- 
rored in the eye; therefore in descriptions of 
bodily and spiritual condition and qualities it is 
often mentioned as the representative of the 
countenance and the entire man (Hupf.). 

Ver. 7. Hupfeld justifies the signification grief 
against Hengstenberg as a poetical generaliza- 
tion of the word which certainly in Hebrew 
means primarily indignation and ill-will, particu- 
larly with respect to another’s folly and unfaith- 
fulness. [Alexander: ‘Mine eye has failed, 
grown dim, a common symptom both of mental 
and bodily distress; from vexation, not mere 
grief, but grief mixed with indignation at my ene- 
mies.” Barnes: “It waxeth old, experiences 
the effects commonly produced by age in blunt- 
ing the power of vision. This is not an uncom- 
mon effect of grief and sadness.”’—C. A. B.] 

Str III. [Ver. 8. Alexander: ‘Here the key 
abruptly changes from the tone of sorrowful 
complaint to that of joyful confidence. No 
gradual transition could have so successfully 
conveyed the idea, that the prayer of the Psalm- 
ist has been heard and will be answered. The 
effect is like that of a whisper in the sufferer’s 
ear, while still engrossed with his ‘distresses, to 
assure him that they are about to terminate. 
This he announces by a direct and bold address 
to his persecuting enemies.” Perowne: *‘ Mark 
the sudden change as of sunrise upon night. 
Already the prayer and the weeping have been 
heard. Already faith has triumphed.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 10. They will be ashamed.—The im- 
perfects are not to be taken as optatives [* Let 
all mine enemies be ashamed,” etc., A. V.], but as 
futures, for the hearing of his prayer is so cer- 
tain to the Psalmist that he has already, on this 
account, called out to those who aftlict him in a 
tone of triumph: depart from me (ver. 8). 





——_—_—__—_—+ 


hell). So also Delitzsch. The former derivation is preferable. 
Delitzsch: ‘The Psalmist knows only one gathering-place’ 
for the dead in the depths of the earth, where they indeed 
live, but only a quasi life, because they have departed from 
the light of this world, and what is more lamentable, from 
the light of the Divine presence.” The Hebrew Sheol and 
the Greek Hades were alike. As the grave was the place of 
the dead body, Sheol or Hades was the place of departed 
spirits. This was taken for granted in the Old Testament, - 
together with the doctrine of immortality, and there is a 
remarkable absence of revelation concerning it. The joy 
of God’s people was in the theocracy as existing in this 
world, and in the Messianic future, and it was not until the 
Messiah came, and died, and passed through the grave toa 
resurrection, that light shone upon the abode of the departed 
spirits, and even here a light only so far as that the light of 
a glorious resurrection shines through the riven grave and 
Hades (2 Tim. i.10). Perowne: “The argument here em- 
ployed is no doubt characteristic of the old dispensation. 
They who then feared and loved God, nevertheless walked in 
shadows, and their hope was not yet full of immortality. 
Hence their earnest clinging to life, so different.from St. 
Paul’s ‘ desire to depart,’ to which there is nothing parallel 
in the Old Testament. It was not:that they dreaded annihi- 
lation, but rather a kind of disembodied existence apart 
from the light of God’s presence.—The Old Testament saints 
pleaded with God for life, in order that life might be conse- 
crated to His service. And it is very touching to see how, 
with the weakness of man’s heart, trembling at dissolution, 
there mingles the child-like confidence which fears not to 
advance the plea that God’s glory is concerned in granting 
i. kage eek peibare eres ais sickness, Is. xxxviii. 18, 
, also Moses’ prayer for the life of the . xi 
ate BI y people, Num. xiv. 
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aw [A.V., return] means not penitential turn- 
ing back of his enemies to the Psalmist (Aben 
Ezra, Kimchi), is moreover not an auxiliary to 
express the adverb, again, anew (Venema, Paul), 
but it means the external side of the failure of 


their attack, as W132 [A. V., be ashamed], the 
internal. Delitzsch cails our attention to the 
musical cadence. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Sin draws after it punishment, and the judg- 
ment of an angry God is terrible; but only the 
impenitent sinner is lost, not the penitent. It 
is true, in bitter, heartfelt grief over his sins, he ex- 
periences a sorrow, which not only grieves the 
soul, but also withers the body; but he feels at 
the same time that he is mightily drawn towards 
God by this godly sorrow. He confesses his 
guilt and the justice of the punishment with 

‘which the holy God visits him, and makes known 
that he is well aware how richly he deserves the 
disfavor and wrath of God, and how he has 
JSorfeited his life with his sins. But he perceives 
in this very punishment that God is still inter- 
ested in him, and he himself has still a longing 

_after God. He can still believe in grace, and 
therefore pray for life; and in this consists the 
saving change which takes place in his condi- 
tion. We desperando augeamus peccata, propositus 
est penitentie portus; rursus, ne sperando augeamus, 
datus est dies mortis incertus (Augustine) 

2. As long as nothing is to be expected after 
death, but a realm of shades in the world below 
for the gathering of departed souls, so long fear 
of death is the prevailing power with the sinner, 
and his prayer for deliverance is chiefly directed 
towards the preservation of his life which is 
threatened. A germ of further development 
lies in the recognition of the fact that this pre- 
servation is a work of grace. But as long as 
communion with God is not yet recognized and 
desired as the true good in the life which has 
been saved by grace, and there is not found at 
the same time in this deliverance which is longed 
for, a restoration to this communion which has 
been destroyed by sin, so long there is lacking 
the assurance that there is a life Aigher than the 
earthly, and that life with, for, and in God is 
the only érue life. But such assurance now 
forms the fruitful soil for thoughts of eternal 
life, and for faith in the resurrection of the 
dead. Yet this does not come into consideration 
here. ~However a step in this direction is taken 
by the expression of the conviction that God 
can receive the recognition, honor and praise 
due Him, only from the living, and not from the 
dead. 

8. The relation of man to the world in gene- 
ral, and to other men in particular, very 
much depends upon the relation im which he 
stands to God. If a man is regarded ag for- 
saken of God, the number and audacity of his 
enemies increase, he is regarded as an easy 
prey, and those who are themselves evil-doers 
think that they can judge, condemn and. crush 
their opponent on account of his sins. But if 
God turns His grace upon the penitent, and ac- 
cepts the contrite again, so that the hand of God 
is seen in his affairs delivering and blessing him, 


then people look more .to the change of his con-~ 
dition than the’ reason for it, and but seldom 
does it accomplish their conversion; but they 
feel ashamed and retire. Quanto benignius de Deo, 
tanto indignius de me sentire cogor (Anselm),— 
Lgrediente natura ingreditur Deus (Tauler). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The severest afflictions are turned into bless- 
ings, if they (1) remind us of our guilt by which 
we have drawn upon us the wrath of God; (2) 
if they urge us to the godly sorrow of repent- 
ance; (3) 1f they stir us up to believing suppli- 
cation for the grace of God.—It is better to fall 
into the hands of God than of men, for God 
punishes earnestly in His righteous wrath; but 
He likewise is gracious towards those who turn 
to Him in repentance.—The most bitter part of 
affliction is the sense of Divine wrath; but this 
bitterness is a healing remedy, if it excites us to 
seek with penitence and lay hold of the grace 
of God by faith.—We learn to overcome even 
the peril of death, if we attain to the point of 
seeking life with God and gaining the preserva- 
tion of life from God.—Prayer and tears are the 
strongest weapons man can have; by them God 
allows Himself to be overcome.—The most for- 
iunate turns in life take place (1) when we turn 
to God as converts; (2) when God turns again 
His grace upon us; (3) when our enemies turn 
away ashamed. 

LurHer: To realize sin aright is torment 
above all other torments.—To wait, is in all the 
thovements of the heart very hard and irksome. 
—STARKE: God lays hold of the ungodly with 
the punishment of His wrath, but the pious 
with the chastisement of discipline, in order 
that those who bring forth fruit, may bring 
forth more fruit.—No onecan be strengthened by 
God, or rightly experience the grace of God, 
without first experiencing his own weakness 
(2 Cor. xii. 9).—We do not deserve any grace 
by the toil and anguish of our penitence for 
sin; yet we can present it before God, because 
He has promised in such disposition of the 
bruised heart for Christ’s sake to bestow His 
grace.—How long? how long? are the usual 
words of lamentation of cross-bearers in ge- 
neral, but especially of those who are inex- 
perienced, which God is ready to receive favor- 
ably, if only they are not without faith and 
tranquillity——When God turns away with His 
grace from man, it is the soul’s greatest sorrow ; 
when God turns again to man with His grace, 
that is the redemption and hope of the soul.— 
The children of the world desire a long life for 
the sake of carnal gratification; but the chil- ~ 
dren of God in order to glorify the Divine 
name; and thus a Christian may ask for a pro- 
longation of his life.—Christians should not be 
ashamed of tears; in those who are truly peni- 
tent they are the witnesses of a painful sorrow for 
sin.—It is not for the laughing mouth to be truly 
penitent ; it demands the inner repentance of the 
heart, body, and soul, and all the powers.—O great 
folly to make so much of the external beautiful 
form of the body, and make a show of it! how 
soon may it be destroyed by sickness of body or 
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of spirit.—What sad consequences sin has when 
conscience awakes!—Truly he must be a loving 
Father who hears the supplication, weeping, and 
prayers of His children, even when He seems to 
be angry and punishes them on account of their 
sins.—Let no one delay to repent and be con- 
verted; for God’s punishments descend suddenly. 
—Auvaust.: Woeto human life, be it never so esti- 
mableand precious, if the mercy of God is not there. 
—OsIANDER: We need the chastisement of God; 
but we should pray that this may not be too hard 
for us to bear (1 Cor. x. 13).—Thus it happens, 
that as good days swiftly pass, one day spent in 
trouble and anguish appears to be a year long. 
Trouble and internal vexation consume all the 
powers of body and spirit; but God can give us 
new powers again.—BuGenHAGEN: Only he 
who implores the mercy of God can escape the 
wrath of God.—SeLNeKKER: When thou art 
frightened on account of thy sins, and know 
not how to get rid of them, flee to God, and 
confess thy sins to Him; uncover them to 
Him, in order that He may cover them. 
—Eccarp: It is very dangerous for a man, when 
it comes to this, that God punishes him in His 
wrath, and scourges him in His fury.—Oh and 
woe are among all men the best teachers and 
tuners of prayer.—We should flee from the an- 
gry God to the reconciled God, and we should 
appeal from His strong righteousness to His pa- 
ternal goodness and mercy.—Three heart break- 
ers most violently assail us: (1) When God lays 
hold of that part of us which gives the most 
pain; (2) when many needs and sorrows come 
together; (8) when they last long, and as it 
seems to us, without end.—BAaumM@aRTEN: Ag 
God’s grace is better than life, so is His wrath 
worse than death itself—RenscHeL: God has 
two modes of punishment: (1) The punishment 
of wrath; (2) that of discipline.—We may very 
properly pray for the prolongation of temporal 
life, chiefly for this purpose, that we may 
declare the praise, honor, and name of God. 
—Friscu: God sees not so much the weeping 
eye as the broken heart.—HerBeraer: On the 
sick bed there is no work more sacred than con 
fession and repentance.—When misfortune hurts 
the body, the soul has its consolation; when it 
hurts the soul it only lasts a little while to the 
1 pious.—Not to be in favor with God is the great- 
-est pain.—Thinking and thanking belong toge- 
-ther.—The best and the most profitable sorrow 
jn the world is for the sins we have committed. 
—The prayers of the pious do not vanish in the 
mir, but press through the clouds of heaven.— 





Rieger: Where a man has not attained the ex- 
perience of his nothingness and weakness, and 
that all carnal ability, strength, and wisdom, go 
to ruin in him, he cannot share in the grace of 
God.—The sighing of the soul includes the whole 
of repentance, painful regret, faith, desire of Di- 
vine grace, hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.—THOLUCK: To the man of God the bit- 
terest drop in the cup of trouble is the 
sense of the wrath of God, which he expe- 
riences in the chastisements of God —G@urn- 
THER: It very naturally happens that when 
we will not humble ourselves under the strong 
hand of God, the first affliction is only the’ 
weak beginning of a chain of afflictions, in which 
we will at last be choked unto eternal death. 

{Marru. Henry: Those heap up wrath who 
cry not when God binds them; but those 
are getting ready for mercy who, under God’s 
rebukes, sow in tears. — David, that could 
face Goliath himself, and many another threat- 
ening enemy, with an undaunted bravery, yet 
melts into tears at the remembrance of sin, and 
under the apprehension of Divine wrath; and it 
is no diminution at all to his character.— 
Spurcron: This 1s the right way to plead with 
God if we would prevail. Urge not your good- 
ness or your greatness, but plead your sin and ~ 
your bitterness. Cry, ‘I am weak,” therefore, 
O Lord, give me strength, and crush me not.— 
Send not forth the fury of Thy tempest against 
so weak a vessel. Temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb. Be tender and pitiful to a poor withering 
flower, and break it not from its stem.—When 
we seek pardon, we are not asking God to do 
that which will stain His banner, or put a blot 
on His escutcheon. He delighteth in mercy. It 
is His peculiar, darling attribute.—Repentance 
isa practical thing. It is not enough to bemoan 
the desecration of the temple of the heart, we 
must scourge out the buyers and sellers, and 
overturn the tables of the money changers. A 
pardoned sinner will hate the sins which cost 
the Saviour His blood. Grace and sin are quar- 
relsome neighbors, and one or the other must go 
to the wall. Weeping is the eloquence of sor- 
row. It is an unstammering orator, needing no 
interpreter, but understood of all. Is it nos 
sweet to believe that our tears are understood 
even when words fail? Let us learn to think of 
tears as liquid prayers, and of weeping as a con- 
stant dropping of importunate intercession which 
will wear its way right surely into the very heart 
of mercy, despite the stony difficulties which ob- 
struct the way.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM VIL. 


Shiggaion of David, which he sang unto the LORD, concerning the words of Cush the Benjamite. 


1 O Lorn my God, in thee do I put my trust: 
Save me from all them that persecute me, and deliver me: 


2 Lest he tear my soul like a lion, 


Rending ‘t in pieces, while there is none to deliver. 
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3 O Lorp my God, if I have done this; 
If there be iniquity in my hands; 


4 If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with me; 
(Yea, I have delivered him that without cause is mine enemy :) 
5 Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it; 
Yea, let him tread down my life upon the earth, 
And lay mine honor in the dust. Selah. 


6 Arise, O Lorp, in thine anger, 


Lift up thyself because of the rage of mine enemies: 

And awake for me to the judgment that thou hast commanded. 
7 So shall the congregation of the people compass thee about : 

For their sakes therefore return thou on high. 


8 The Lorp shall judge the people: 


Judge me, O Lorn, according to my righteousness, and according to mine integrity 


that is in me. 


9 Oh let the wickedness of the wicked come to an end; but establish the just: 
For the righteous God trieth the hearts and reins, 


10 My defence ts of God, 
Which saveth the upright in heart. 
11 God judgeth the righteous, 


And God is angry with the wicked every day. 


12 If he turn not he will whet his sword ; 


He hath bent his bow, and made it ready. 
13 He hath also prepared for him the instruments of death ; 
He ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors. 


14 Behold, he travaileth with iniquity, 


And hath conceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood. 


15 He made a pit, and digged it, 


And is fallen into the ditch which he made. 
16 His mischief shall return upon his own head, 
And his violent dealing shall come down upon his own pate. 


17 I will praise the Lorn according to his righteousness: 
And will sing praise to the name of the LORD most high. 


1 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Titte.—For an explanation of Shiggaion, vid. 
Introduct. Ewald, Maurer, G. Baur, Hitzig, find 
the tradition of the composition of this Psalm 
confirmed by its contents and language. Yet 
Hitzig refers to 1 Sam. xxvi., whilst Hengsten- 
berg more properly regards 1 Sam. xxiv. as in- 
dicating the circumstances; but he aptly re-/| 
minds us that the greater portion of Benjamin 
for a leng time adhered to the house of Saul (1 
Chron. xii. 29), and is disposed to refer the ti- 
tle to the author himself. Most interpreters pro- 
per‘y take Cush to be a proper name, but sup- 
pose, on account of the time, not the message of 
Cushi mentioned (2 Sam. xviii. 82), but one of 
the tale-bearers mentioned only in general (1 
Sam. xxiv. 9). There is no occasion to find in 
Cush the figurative designation of a man of black 
wickedness (the Jewish interpreters, except | 
Aben Ezra), and then think particularly of Saul. 
Kimchi and Hengst. find even a reference to his 





father Kish. The reference to the slanderer Shi- 
mei (Luther e¢ ai.) with a similar figurative in- 
terpretation does not agree with the time of com- 
position, [Riehm: ‘Since ver. 4 6 agrees en- 
tirely with the fact that David, according to 1 
Sam. xxiy. and xxyi., protected. Saul’s life from 
his companions in arms, David, also at that 
time, as in this Psalm, asserting his innocence 
and appealing to the judgment of God, (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 12 sq., 16; xxvi. 18, 23 sq.), the supposi- 
tion that David composed the Psalm towards the 
end of the persecution of Saul is very reasonable. 
We might then conjecture that the slander of this 
Cush caused his departure to the king of Achish 
of Gath.’—C. A. B.] It is not to be recom- 
mended to translate: ‘‘ with regard to,” as Jer. 
vii. 22; xiv. 1; Deut. iv. 21, instead of ‘on ac- 
count of the words.” 

The structure of the strophes is very uneven, 
and not very complete, hence they have been 
very differently divided. In my opinion, after 
the introductory cry for help which the threat- 
ened Psalmist makes, vers. 1, 2, there follows a 
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strong protestation of his innocence with respect 
to the accusations raised against him, vers. 3-5. 
Un this he bases his invocation of Jehovah to 
begin and carry on his judgment, vers. 6, 7. 
The Psalmist then, with a good conscience, 
claims this judicial activity of God especially for 
himself, vers. 8, 9, expresses his trust in Divine 
protection, as well as his confidence in the pu- 
nishment of the unconverted by God, vers. 10-18, 
sees the ruin of his enemies already before his 
eyes, vers. 14-16, and closes with the assurance 
of his joyful gratitude, ver. 17. 

[Perowne. ‘*‘Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right,’ might stand as the motto of this 
Psalm. In full reliance on God’s righteousness, 
David appeals to Him to judge his cause. The 
righteous God cannot but save the righteous and 
punish. the wicked.’’—C. A. B.] 

Str. I. Ver. 1. [Delitzsch: ‘+ With this word of 
faith, hope, and love, this holy captatio benevo- 
lentiz, David begins likewise, Pss. x. 1; xvi. 
1; xxxi. 1; compare lxxi. 1. The perfect is in- 
choative: in thee have I taken my refuge— 
in thee do I trust.—Ver. 2. The persecutors 
are regarded as wild beasts, as lions who rend 
their prey and crush their bones. Thus do they 
thirst for his ‘sou,’ that is for his life.’””—C. 
f 2B.,! 

Str. Il. Ver. 3. [Barnes: O Lord, my God. 
—<‘ A solemn appeal to God for the sincerity and 
truth of what he is about to say.”—C. A. B.] 
—If I have done this.—Most ancient inter- 
preters refer this to the accusation of his op- 
ponents presupposed as known, most recent in- 
terpreters since Rosenm. following Isaki, to that 
which follows; véd. however the reasons for the 
former reference in Hitzig, which are worthy of 
consideration. Most ancient translations then 


unite yy nd, ver. 4, whose accentuation also 
most MSS. have and give as the sense: If I have 
recompensed him, who has recompensed me with 
evil. So also among recent interpreters: Sachs, 
Bottcher, Olsh., Hitzig. Hitzig rejects the as- 


sertion of Hengst. and Hupf. that pow has the 
meaning of recompense only in the Piel, yet he 
translates: ‘If Ido evil to him who recom- 
penses it to me.” He prefers the connection of 
the words which is indicated in only one MSS., 
an Erfurt Codd. (vd. variations in J. H. Mich.), 
yet which lies at the basis of the translations of 
the Chald., Kimchi, Luther, Calv., Rudinger, 
Hengst., Hupf., De Wette, Delitzsch. All of 
these however find the idea of friend expressed 
(literally, he who is at peace with me), according 
to the fundamental meaning of the word in ques- 
tion, in the Kal: to be whole, that is, negatively, 
unhurt; positively, perfect, thence partly, ready, 
complete; partly, well, sound, in good condi- 
tion; then by transfer, favorable, moral en- 
tireness and freedom from harm (Hupf.), comp. 


Pss. xx. 105 xliv 93: Jer. xxxviii. 22. 53 more- 
over means not only recompense, but properly to 
render something to some one (comp. 1 Sam. xxiv. 
18) with the idea of meritoriousness or obligation 
of such action. —And plundered, etc.—This 
clause, regarded as defective by Olsh., is taken as 
a parenthesis with the Rabbins by Calv., Rud., J. 
H. Mich., Ewald, Koster, Thol., Hupf. [A. V.], and 
explained in the sense rendered possible by the 


signification of the word: ‘Rather Idelivered.”” But 
the propriety of the use of the word for booty taken 
in war, is derived from the fundamental mean- 
ing of the word in the Kal: to draw off (shoes, 
clothes) which also occurs in the Aramaic for the 
Piel, and in Hebrew is at least undeniable in the 
noun, whilst otherwise at least the signif.: ‘draw 
forth, deliver,” (Ps. vi. 4), is provedinthe Piel. 
The majority, even Hengst. and Delitzsch, refer it 
with this interpretation to the occurrence in the 
cave where David cut off the skirt of Saul’s gar- 
ment (1 Sam. xxiv. 4, 5). Hitzig, with Chald., 
supposes a metathesis for the sake of the expla- 
nation: and oppressed, etc. The interpretation 
of the Sept., and Vulg., as conclusion and im- 
precation, = then will I retire from my enemies 
empty, that is, conquered, misses the sense. 
Ver..5. Honor means either dignity, and in- 
deed as well particularly the royal dignity of 
David (Calv., Geier, J. H. Mich.) as personal 
honor.in general (Hitzig), otherwise also desig- 
nated as crown (lxxxix. 39; Is. xxviii. 1) and 
power (Is. Ixiii. 6); then the dust indicates the 
smut of the deepest humiliation; or as Pss. xvi. 
10; xxx, 12; lvii. 8; eviil. 2; Gen. xlix., soul 
here — life, then dust = grave, Isa. xxvi. 19 
(Rabb. most interpreters). Disgrace and humi- 
liation are included in the expression at all 
events (Hengst., Hupf.).. Respecting the soul as 


thereflection of the Divine 1133, vid., Delitzsch, 
Bibl. Psychol., I. ed., 1861. 

Sir. III. Ver. 6. Arise.—So Ps. ix. 19; x. 12, 
after the example of Moses (Num. x. 85; comp. 
Ps. iii. 7). It is parallel with the following lift 
up thyself, as Ps. xciv. 2; Is. xxxiii. 10, and 
awake, as Pss. xxxv. 23; xliv. 28; lix. 5. The 
character of the expression as merely figurative 
follows from Ps. cxxi. 4.—For me isa pregnant 
construction. Wemust supply: turn. For the 
Psalmist requests first of all judicial interfe- 
rence. Yet we cannot translate: Up for me in 
judgment! Thou makest booty (Hitzig), or: 
stir up judgment for me, (Chald. and some in- 
terpreters mentioned by Rosenm.), or: awake 
for me in judgment that Thou hast commanded 
(Sept., Syr., Jerome [A. V.]). Moreover the 
last clause is not imperative: order judgment 
(Rosenm., De Wette). Yet it is allowable to 
unite the last clause with the relative (Koster, 
Hengst.) for which Ewald puts the participle, or 
with a particle of cause (Geier, et al.), since the 
Psalmist bases his prayer on the general Divine 
arrangement of justice, and His administration 
in judgment (Calv., Hupf.) {Hupfeld translates 
thus: ‘‘Awake for me; judgment hast thou com- 
manded.” This seems to be the best construc- 
tion.—C, A. B.] Instead of against the over- 
flowings, Sept., following a false derivation, 
translates: ‘In the limits.” [‘‘Because of the 
rage of mine enemies,’’ A. V., is incorrect, it should 
be, ‘* against the-rage of mine enemies.” —C. A. B.]} 

Ver.7. [Let the congregation of nations 
surround Thee.—lIt is better to take this as 
an optative in harmony with the preceding; so 
most interpreters. The Lord is exhorted to 
‘‘arise,” ‘lift up Thyself,’ awake, and so also 
| to assemble the people about Him to witness His 
judgment, His vindication of the Psalmist.—Over 
it (for their sakes, A. V., is incorrect).—Perowne: 

‘God is represented as coming down to visit the 
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earth, and to gather the nations before Him, and 
then as retiring and sitting down above them 
on the judgment seat.”’ Delitzsch: ‘The 
Psalmist now arranges, so to speak, a judgment 
scene: the assembly of the nation is totorm a 
circle about Jehovah; in their midst He hold- 
eth judgment, and after judgment has been pro- 
nounced, He is to return, ascending back to 
heaven as a conqueror after battle.”—C. A. B.] 
—On High is not the judicial seat (Tarnow, 
Geier, Maur., e¢ al.), or the high seat on Zion 
(De Wette), in which God will sit down again 
after that He had apparently left it in the inter- 
mission of His judicial activity (Kimchi, Calv., 
Hupf., yet with a reference to heaven); but 
heaven, whither God returns after having ac- 
complished judgment in the midst of the as- 


sembly of the nations (Ewald, Delitzsch).* 


The Psalmist asks the Judge of the world for 
historical justice, and in mentioning the Divine 
triumph, not only expresses the assurance that the 
historical transaction of justice for which he has 
called upon God, will be successfully carried out, 
but he asks God that He will carry it out without 
delay. Thusall the pretended difficulties vanish. 
As the tribes of Israel are called ‘‘ people,” Gen. 
xlix. 10; Deut. xxxiii. 8, Jerome, Kimchi, Hitz., 
et al., think of them here, especially because 
congregation is mentioned, as Gen. xxvi. 3; 
xxxv. ll. But the reference is not to a political, 
but a judicial assembly (Hupf.), and it is a 
Divine attribute, as the following general clause 
directly declares, to be judge of the nations. 
Str. IV. Ver. 8. In order to escape these con- 
vincing reasons, Hitzig supposes that }’1=to 


direct, govern the opinion, manage, and does not 
allow that there is a reference to Gen. xviii. 25, 
for an explanation, but to Micah iy. 13. It cer- 
tainly does not mean that from the highest court 
the highest justice is to be expected, and that 
God, because He judges the peoples, is therefore 
the regular Judge of the individual, in which 
case ‘‘children of men” should be placed in- 
stead of ‘‘nations.” No more is the thought 
expressed, that God by His Spirit leads the as- 
sembly of the elders, which represents the tribes 
of Israel, being invisibly present in their midst 
(Deut. xxxiii. 5; Lev. xxvi. 12), in order that, 
in the judgment of the nations, not human 
righteousness, but the Divine decision, might 
have anthority. The Psalmist expresses rather 


* [Hupfeld: “ But the reference to that which God does after 
the judgment is not only a very simple and feeble addition, 
but is also contrary to that which follows in the context where 
the Divine judgment is carried still further out; yes, it is in 
a certain measure contrary to the entire course and spirit of 
the Psalm, and the Psalms generally, which would represent 
God as stepping forth from His retirement, as from a cloud 
which hitherto concealed Him, and as actively at work, and 
would not lead Him back again.” “The distance between 
the heaveuly seat of the Judge and the earthly assembly is 
not to be measured mathematically, but must be regarded 
according to its nature from a poetical point of view, in 
which the cleft between heaven and earth vanishes, just as 
we see it overleaped in the constant interchange of the 
heavenly and earthly seats of God, heaven anid Zion. The 
idea is this, God in contrast with His previous inactivity is 
again to judge, that is, to interfere and reinstate justice, which 
has been ignored and disturbed.” “It is true, this is a 
limited human conception of the Divine government and 
righteousness which is ever the same and uninterrupted ; yet 
it is a feeling natural to religious feeling and an almost un- 
avoidable anthropomorphism, the same as there is in the 
formula, Arise, awake, ver. 6, and the like.”—C. A. B.] 











the thought, that his cause is not a private affair, 
but is of historical importance to the world. 
—To me [‘‘in me,” A. V.].—It is most in ac- 
cordance with the context to find the thought of 
recompense expressed in ver. 8 (Chald., Ulsh.), 
and then it is more correct from the language to 
supply: come (Hupf.), than the explanation 
‘“‘happen to me” (Rosenm., De Wette). The 
language likewise permits the supposition that 
itis an emphatic repetition of the suffix with ¢ 
relative supplied (Vatab., Geier, ef al., [A. V.]). 
Thereby the attribute of righteousness would be 
made prominent, yet not as a finishing stroke of 
the pencil (Hitzig), nor as a shield about the per- 
son (Hengst. I.), but as the quality found in 
the person yet to be distinguished by Him 
(Delitzsch). 

[Ver. 9. Hupfeld: «‘The personal petition is 
generalized into the petition that God would 
make an end of the doings of the unrighteous, 
but would protect the righteous, as it is to be 
expected from the omniscience of the Judge who 
searches the secrets of the heart.” —For the trier 
of hearts and reins isa righteous God — 
Riehm: “‘ The reins as the seat of strong feelings, 
inclinations, impulses.” Barnes: ‘The particular 
idea here is, that as God searches the hearts of 
all men, and understands the secret purposes of 
the soul, He is able to judge aright, and to de- 
termine correctly in regard to their character, 
or to administer His government on the princi- 
ples of exact justice. Such is the ground of 
the prayer in this case, that God, who knew the 
character of all men, would confirm those who 
are truly righteous, and would bring the wick- 
edness of the ungodly to an end.”—C. A. B.] 

Str. V. Ver.10. Upon God ['‘of God,’ A. 
V.].—This can mean that the protection is the 
duty of God (Venema, Ewald, Hengstenb.), but 
better: God has undertaken it (Hitzig, Delitzsch). 
The usual translation ‘‘ with God” is too feeble. 
Botteher conjectures ingeniously that originally 


instead of by, the text was vy, over me—who 
covers me. 

[Ver. 11. Delitzsch: ‘Although God finally lets 
His wrath break forth, yet He does not do this 
without previously having threatened the un- 
godly every day. Comp. Is. Ixvi. 14; Mal. i. 4. 
He lets them experience this His wrath in ad- 
vance that they may be alarmed for their good.” 
—Angry.—Hupf.: ‘‘ That is, toward the wicked 
=taking vengeance, punishing, inasmuch a’ the 
wrath, that is, the abhorrence which holiness has 
of evil, is the principle of all Divine punishment.” 


—Every day.—Barnes: ‘Continually ; con- 
stantly; always. This is designed to qualify 
the previous expression. It is not excitement. 
It is not temporary passion such as we see in 
men. It is not sudden emotion, soon to be suc- 
ceeded by a different feeling when the passion 
passes off. It is the steady and uniform attri- 
bute of His unchanging nature, to be always 
opposed to the wicked,—to all forms of sin; and 
in Him, in this respect, there will be no change. 
The wicked will find Him no more favorable to 
their character and course of life to-morrow 
than He is to-day ; no more beyond the grave 
than this side of the tomb. What He is to-day, 
He will be to-morrow, and every day.” —C. A. B.] 
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Ver. 12. If one turn not [‘‘/f he turn not,” 
A. V.].—Im the first clause the subject is the 
wicked man, in the following clause God (the 
ancient translators and most interpreters), yet 
go that it does not mean the special enemy of 
the Psalmist, but the ungodly as a class (Hengst., 
Hupf.). Others regard the first word as a par- 
ticle of assertion, and take the verb in the sense 
of the adverb ‘‘ again,” but differ from one an- 
other, in that some (Olsh.) regard Jehovah as 
the subject, others (Ewald, Baur) the wicked man, 
who will truly whet his sword again, ede. Still 
others understand likewise the entire descrip- 
tion, vers. 12, 13, as the verses which follow, in 
the latter sense of the wicked man and regard 
the words, if he does not turn, (but) whets his 
sword, edc., either as the conclusion of the pre- 
vious verse (Rosenm. following Kimehi), or as 
the antecedent of vers. 14, 15 (Syr., Geier, e 


al.). These then suppose %, ver. 13, which is 
placed before with emphasis, to be reflexive and 
indeed either—to his purpose (Kimchi, Ew.), 
or, to his destruction (Aben Ezra). With our 
explanation of the wicked man not previously 
mentioned, the subject appears plainly as the 
object aimed at.—[He hath bent his bow.— 
In Hebrew, he hath trodden his bow, alluding 
to the ancient mode of bending the large and 
stout bows used instead of modern light artillery, 
with the feet rather than with the arm and hand. 
—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 138. The arrows are made into arrows of 
fire usual in sieges (Cocceius and recent inter- 
preters), not into sharp or poisonous arrows; or 
hotly pursuing (vid. Rosenm.); or for the burn- 
ing (Sept., Vulg., Byte which according to 
Ferrand means consumed with wrath, according 
to Chald., Isaki, Kimchi, Calv.: the persecutors 
themselves (so A. V.). It is difficult to follow 
the change of tense in these verses. The first 
two imperfects, it is better to take as futures on 
account of the judgment which is surely im- 
pending ; the,perfects then describe the actions 
which follow.and the circumstances described as 
future; the last imperfect is incidental, thus a 
real imperfect, that is relative time instead of 
the participle; or we are to regard ‘‘his arrows” 
as in apposition and the following as a relative 
clause (Hupf.). 

Str. VI. Ver. 14. The imperfect stands first, 
then two perfects follow. Therefore the ancient 
and usual interpretation is incorrect, which re- 
gards the trayailing and conception as indica- 
ting design, and contrasts it with bringing forth 
as expressive of the consequences, and thus is 
compelled to accept a hysteronproteron in the 
position of the travailing. For the same reasons 


it is not advisable to refer the first verb 92M to 
conception according to the Arabic (Seb: Schmidt, 
Hitzig) in order to derive the gradation which 
Luther supposes there is in the thought. The 
first clause rather (as the accents indicate) is in 
contrast with the two following; yet not as 
Calv., J. H. Mich., and Hengst., express by the 
insertion of ‘‘ but,” as if the first clause expressed 
the evil design, the contrast consisting of two 
parts, its consequences; but rather that the first 
member of the verse states the proposition in 
general, the second explains it more definitely 





according to both its factors (Ewald, Koster, 
Olsh., Hupf., Baur., Delitzsch) which specify the 
transition from the thought of the heart to its 
expression (Kimchi). Besides, Hupfeld shows 
that the nouns have a double sense, and designate 
the wicked at once as nothingness, and as a 
curse. [Barnes: ‘‘ The allusion here is to the 
pains and throes of child-birth, and the idea is 
that the wicked man labors or struggles, even 
with great pain to accomplish his purpose of 
iniquity.” ‘It is mischief when conceived, 
it is falsehood when brought forth. The idea 
is that after all his efforts and pains, after 
having formed his scheme, and labored hard 
to bring it forth, it was abortive.”—C. A. B.] 
Whilst in })& the moral idea of evil passes 


over into the physical of mischief, destruction, it 


is entirely the reverse with Soy, which literally 
means fatigue. 

Vers. 15 and 16. Some put that which is here 
said in the historical past, on account of the 
tenses, and suppose particularly Saul’s destruc- 
tion (Kaiser, Hitzig).. But they are prophetical 
perfects followed by the imperf. conversive, 
which often expresses merely the consequences 
of that which has gone before. Hupfeld con- 
tends against taking the relative clause as pre- 
sent, but Hengst., Delitzsch, Hitzig, maintain it; 
comp. Gesenius, 3123, 3a. The enemy is’still 
working at the pit of waylaying, when the Di- 
vine judgment strikes him, and indeed in the 
form of retaliation. The reference back to ver. 
2 is to be noticed; so likewise the reference of 
vers. 1, 7, to ver. 8b. 

Str. VII. Ver. 17. Hence David in the conclu- 
sion does not praise some future thanksgiving 
after an actual deliverance, but from a thank- 
ful heart he begins to praise God, whose revela- 
tion of Himself is the source of his correct know- 
ledge of Him, and whose name therefore is the 
pledge of His righteous dealings, which are 
eternally the same, as well as the means of true 
prayer to Him, and the object of thankful praise. 
‘Elyén is not to be connected with ském as an 
adjective (Hitz.) but is to be taken as in apposi- 
tion to Jehovah on the basis of Gen. xiv. 22— 
Szepe ordtio, quem pene desperantem recipit, exul- 
tantem relinguit (Bernard). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. If a man commits himself personally to 
God, he may also with good courage refer all his 
affairs to God, and even when he is in the worsé 
relations with mighty and embittered enemies he 
may resign himself to the protection of God, and 
appeal in the confidence of a good conscience to 
the Divine judgment. 

2. From the omnipresence of God, by which 
He fills heaven and earth, is to be distinguished 
His manifestation in history by means ot acts of 
revelation, whereby He makes Himself known, 
and proves Himself to be Saviour, as well as 
Judge of the individual, as well as of nations. 
But since omnipresence is essential to God, it is 
not done away with by the actwal operation of 
His presence and government in the world. But 
the personal execution of the special acts of the 
government of the world by the God of Revela- 
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down upon earth; likewise the conclusion of 
such special acts is described as the reascension 
of God to the heights of heaven; both, in con- 
nection with the form of expression, that God as 
infinitely exalted above all beings in this world, 
Almighty and Holy, has His throne in the Heavens. 

8. In like manner in connection with the hear- 
ing of prayer the special acts of God in judgment 
and salvation are represented as His awaking, 
standing up, raising Himself, although the Di- 
vine government of the world suffers no inter- 
ruption, and has no pauses. 

4. The righteous rule of God demands that 
He should not deceive the rust of the believing, 
who seek in Him preservation, protection, and 
help, and that He should take those who devise 
evil, and endeavor to prepare destruction for 
others, in their own snares, and cause them to 
fall into the pits which they themselves have dug. 
But we may at the same time ask God “that He 
also may become warm, when the ungodly are 
red-hot, and cast out the flames of their rage,” 


(Calvin). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God’s assistance is the strongest, quickest, and 
surest help; yet He would be asked in faith.— 
He who takes refuge with God should not forget 
that God is a@ righteous Judge.— Without God, 
lost; saved by God; therefore escaped to God, 
remaining with God; and with God, the world, 
and all enemies overcome.—He who can oppose 
the accusations of his enemies with a good con- 
science, may likewise flee to God with the con- 
fidence of faith, against their strong assaults.— 
It is easy to do no injury toa friend; but it is 
difficult to do no harm to an enemy, who is given 
into our hands, especially when he persecutes us 
without cause.—The Lord in heaven is likewise 
Judge on earth; in this the pious have vonsola- 
tion, the wicked terror, all a warning —God does 
not overlook individuals, although He rules and 
judges the entire world.—God beats the enemies 
of His servants with their own weapons, but He 
has likewise His. own peculiar weapons.—The 
righteousness of God defends the innocent. 

Starke: It is proper for us to assert our in- 
nocence; for by continual silence we would make 
even our good cause suspected.—Trust in God 
must be maintained and increased by prayer.— 
If God decrees it, tyrants treat the pious as badly 
as wild beasts of prey the weak lambs.—It is a 
great consolation in persecution that we can op- 
pose our enemies with the power and strength of 
God. If God has commanded the authorities to ex- 
ercise righteousness, He cannot refuse them a 
suitable protection.—God and His honor are inte- 
rested in protecting the pious.—The righteous- 
ness of faith before God must be distinguished 


~from righteousness and innocence of life before 


man; yet a true Christian must be able to con- 
sole himself with both.—God does not allow the 
righteous to fall, but the more honesty He finds 
in their hearts, the more He strengthens them in 
His grace.—God tries the ungodly as a righteous 
judge, but the believing as a righteous but re- 
conciled Father.—A Christian throws away the 


‘ghield and sword of his own revenge, and yet 
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does not remain naked and defenceless before his 
enemies; for the hand of the Lord strives for 
him, and covers him with a strong shield.—If 
the ungodly have reason to think of the right- 
eousness of God with trembling, the believing re- 
member it with joy, and praise, and thankful- 
ness.—The punishment of retaliation is the surest 
mark of the Lord’s care for the actions of the 
children of men. 

Catvin; The door is closed to prayer unless 
it is opened with the key of trust.—OsIANDER : 
No one will deceive the Lord God with his 
hypocrisy.—It is the most pleasant of offer- 
ings to God when we celebrate His benefits, 
in order that others also may know His 
goodness and turn to Him.— BucenuHagen: 
No one can injure another without injuring 
himself much more severely in his conscience.— 
Franke: Three chief principles of prayer: 1) 
A childlike trust in God; 2) a good and cheerful 
conscience; 8) God’s righteousness and strong 
government.—RENScHEL: God is not a Judge 
who punishes daily, but who threatens daily; 
for if God should punish us always, and as often 
as we deserve it, the world would no longer en- 
dure; therefore thou shouldest know, that God’s 
long-suffering invites thee to repentance.—HER- 
BERGER: To suffer with an innocent conscience 
is nothing but favor with God. It is faith’s 
crown of glory that we can say: ‘Lord my 
God !”—God is a searcher of hearts: mark that, 
thou who sinnest secretly.—Hast thou prayed 
with tears, then return thanks with joy.— 
Thanksgiving is the best tune and song.—In 
prayer and thanksgiving no one should waver. 
—Tuotvck: David was not one of those visionary 
pious men who, while mindful of that which God 
will do in heaven and in the future, forget that 
which He does daily inthe present and upou earth. 
—SrTILLeR: The ungodly have their time when 
they rule; but God has likewise His time when 
He pushes them from their seats.—Tause: How 
precious to a believing Christian the testimony 
and blessing of a good conscience in the calami- 
ties allotted to him: 1) he can step quietly before 
his God and pray for help; 2) he can prove his 
good cause with entire cheerfulness and call 
upon God to judge; 8) he knows and praises 
the righteousness of God which is in favor of 
the pious and against his enemies.—Kurrz: 
The kingdom of God comes not only with grace 
to the penitent, but also with judgment to the 
impenitent, 

. [Marra. Henry: The sinner’s head with its 
politics conceives mischief, contrives it with a 
great deal of art, lays his plot deep, and keeps 
it close; the sinner’s heart with its passions 
travails with iniquity, and is in pain to be de- 
livered of the malicious projects it is hatching 
against the people of God. But what doth it 
come to when it comes to the birth? It is a 
falsehood, it is a cheat upon himself, it is a lie 
in his right hand; he cannot compass what 
he intended, nor if he gain his point, will he 
gain the satisfaction he promised himself. 
—Spuraron: As the shadow follows the sub- 
stance, so envy pursues goodness. It is only at 
the tree laden with fruit that men throw stones. 
If we would live without being slandered we 
must wait till we get to heaven. Let us be very 
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heedful not to believe the flying rumors which 
are always harassing gracious men. If there 
are no believers in lies there will be but a dull 
market in falsehood, and good men’s characters 
will be safe. Ili-will never spoke well. Sin- 
ners have an ill-will to saints, and therefore be 
sure they will not speak well of them.—We can 
not pray too often, and when our heart is true, 
we shall turn to God in prayer as naturally as 
the needle to its pole-—God defends the right. 
Filth will not long stick on the pure white gar- 
ments of the saints, but shall be brushed off by 
Divine providence to the vexation of the men 
by whose base hands it was thrown upon the 
godly.—Truth like oil is ever above, no power 





of our enemies can drown it —The best day that | 
ever dawns on a sinner brings a curse with it. 
Sinners may have many feast days, but no safe 
days. From the beginning of the year even to 
its ending, there is not an hour in which God's 
oven is not hot and burning in readiness for the 
wicked, who shall be as stubble.—God’s sword 
has been sharpening upon the revolving stone 
of our daily wickedness, and if we will not re- 
pent, it will speedily cut us in pieces. Turn or 
burn is the sinner’s only alternative.—Curses 
are like young chickens, they always come home. 
to roost. Ashes always fly back in the face of 
him that throws them.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM VIII. 


To the chief Musician upon Gittith, A Psalm of David. 


1. O Lorp our Lord, 


How excellent 7s thy name in all the earth! 
Who hast set thy glory above the heavens. 


2 Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength 


Because of thine enemies, 


That thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger, 


3 When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 

4 What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 


5 For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
And hast crowned him with glory and honour. 
6 Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; 


Thou hast put all things under his feet: 


7 _ All sheep and oxen, 
Yea, and the beasts of the field; : 


8 The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
And whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 


9 O Lorp our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth! 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. ~ 


Titty and CHaRacTeR.—Eyven Olsh. finds no 
occasion to give up the Davidic authorship of 
this Psalm, which has since been maintained by 
Hitziginanew way. This as well as all Psalms 
placed in relation to Gittith (vid. Introduction), 
resounds with the praise of Jehovah. 


The use made of passages from this Psalm 
in Matth. xxi. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 27; Heb. ii. 6 8q., 
with various references to Messianic circum- 
stances is entirely different from the Messianic 
nature of the entire Psalm, which has been 
maintained by many interpreters of all periods, 
The author rather on a moonlight and starlight 
night (ver. 8), under the sense of the majesty 
of the Creator (ver. 1c) beaming from the fir- 
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mament, praises the goodness shown towards 
frail man by the God of the Covenant, Who is 
identical with the Creator. This goodness is 
partly shown in the sovereignty of man as the 
image of God over all creatures, and partly is 
declared in the revelation and grace of the 
true God given to the members of the people 
of the covenant. It is true that the latter 
reference is not developed here, but it is not 
only presupposed in the Psalmist’s position in 
life, but it governs his entire feelings and 
thoughts, so much so that the reflection called 
forth in him by looking upon the starry heavens 
begins and closes by mentioning it with praise. 
We have no sure support for a nearer indication 
of the time of composition. The reference to 
the youth of David as the shepherd boy (Nachti- 
gal., Tholuck) is very.unlikely, or indeed to the 
time immediately after his victory over Goliath 
(Sachs with reference to ver. 2). Hitzig sup- 
poses a reference to the time of the war against 
the Amalekites, with reference to 1 Sam. xxx. 
1, 2.* 

Str. I. Ver. 1. Our Lord.—The speaker is 
not the congregation (Delitzsch) which has only 
appropriated the Psalm, but a believer, who not 
only declares himself to be a member of the 
congregation whose Lord is Jehovah, but also 
acknowledges this Lord of the congregation per- 
sonally, and as His servant and worshipper, now 
makes conspicuous with emphatic praise the 
glory of that name, which God has throughout 
the world among men as the Creator, over against 
that book of nature revealing the Divine majesty, 
shining down from heaven. That this is the 
fundamental idea and all-prevailing sentiment 
of the Psalm follows necessarily from the position 
of tke relative clause after the principal clause, 
and from the introductory address to God.— 
Thou who hast put Thy majesty upon the 
heavens.—The language of the present text is 
very much disputed (vid. the thorough discussion 
of Hupfeld), because the form 173)) occurs only as 


imperative, and as such cannot be connected with 
the relative (comp., however, Bottcher, Mhrenl. 
42, Neue hrenl. II. 224); and the proposed 
explanations are so questionable that many inter- 
preters propose other vowel points, as Paulus and 


* [Perowne: “ We see him in his lonely watchings, now 
casting a vigilant glance around him lest any beast of prey 
threaten ‘ those few sheep in the wilderness,’ and now lifting 
a loving and observant eye to heaven, and as the bright 
stars come out one after another in the Eastern sky, with a 
brilliancy and splendor almost unimaginable to us, his heart 
fills with the thought that it is Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
who has set His glory there, to be seen of all eyes, to be 
praised even by the tongues of children. But from heaven 
his thoughts turn again to earth, from the glory of God to 
man formed toacknowledge that glory. And his first thought 
is, as it must be in any case, an humbling one. What is 
man, man in his frailty, his littleness, hissin? What is man 
in His sight who made yon heavens, and planted in them 
those glittering orbs? And then comes the correcting 
thought, the thought of man’s greatness and dignity as made 
in the image of God, and appointed by Him to have dominion 
over all the creatures of theearth.” Delitzsch: ‘‘ This Psalm 
is a lyrical echo of the Mosaic account of creation.” “As 
the gospels contain no words of Jesus before the time of His 
baptism, and the New Testament Canon has no writings of 
the Apostles before Pentecost, so the Old Testament has no 
Psalms of David before he was anointed. From the time when 
he was anointed by the God of Jacob, he is the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel, on whose tongue is the word of Jehovah, 2 Sam. 
xxii. 1sq.” It is probable that this Psalm dates from the 
earlier part of David's life, some time during his wanderings 
in the wilderness when pursued by Saul.—C. A. B.] 


Kurtz 3)=whose glory is praised, or Ewald 
NiN=raises itself, Sept. érjp37, or stretches 
itself out (Clauss, et al.), whilst Hitzig, in order 


to gain the last meaning, and to support it by a 
closer etymology by derivation from ja) removes 


the 1 as an article to the following noun, leaving 
[4]. Hupfeld, however, with the ancient trans- 


lations, would read nny, because the phrase 
by Wit [DJ=to put authority upon, to invest 
with authority, is frequent, and a finite verb is 
indispensable. [But, as Riehm shows, this is a 
very violent correction, and then the application 
of this phrase to God in the usual sense of His in- 
vesting the heavens with His Divine majesty has 
serious objections. It is better, with Riehm, 
to fall back upon the explanation of Ewald. 
‘“Thou whose glory raises itself above the hea- 
vens, or ‘rises above’ the heavens.”—C, A. B.] 
But whatever we may do with the language 
of the text, the position of the clause does not 
leave it doubtful, but that the emphasis of the 
sentence is upon these witnesses to the glory of 
God whose province is the entire earth, and 
which therefore are in relative contrast to the 
witnesses of the Divine glory, whose sphere is 
on the one side the people of God and on the 
other the heavens. Since now the account 
of the creation, Gen. i. 1, resounds in the 
contents of the Psalm itself, and the refer- 
ence is neither prophetical to the worship of 
the God and King of Israel among all nations, 
nor can this be historically the reference 
(even without regard to the re-echo of ver. 
4, in Job vii. 17); moreover, it is not allowable 
to refer the name of Jehovah here in the narrow 
sense to the name applied by the Israelites to the 
God of the Covenant and of Revelation, but we 
must think of the splendid and majestic name, 
with which men, throughout the world, even 
where the true nature of God is still unknown, 
ignorantly praise the true God as the God whose 
glory shines down upon them from the firma- 
ment; it is therefore easy to see why the explana- 
tions of some of the older interpreters, ‘‘ whose 
glory above the heavens, efe., is praised by an- 
gels,’’ is untenable. Kurtz speaks besides even 
of ‘‘the song of all the spheres, of all the worlds 
of the heayens,”’ which is entirely contrary to 
Hebrew ideas. 

Str. II. Ver. 2. Out of the mouth.—This 
specification does not allow as to find merely an 
expression of the general thought that God ac- 
complishes the greatest things on earth, and re- 
veals His glory by means of the weakest instru- 
ments and the least means. The expression is 
not the periphrase of the subj. — ‘‘from the 
size of a boy,” but has a manifest reference back 
to the name, ver. 16. We might therefore think 
first of all of the religious expressions of chil- 
dren from the lisping of sucklings, and the stam- 
mering prayers of little children under the im- 
pression of the wondrous magnificence of the 
evening heavens, even to the confession of the 
true God in the mouth of the young, especially 
as sucklings three years old were common in Is- 
rael, and the parallel Hebrew word refers to still 
more matured boys, 1 Sam. xy. 38; xxii. 19, who 
ask bread, Lam. iy. 4, and play in the street, 
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Jer. vi. 11; ix. 20. In this sense also Jesus 
makes use of this passage, Matth. xxi. 16, and 
this use is still more appropriate if with the Sept. 


and many interpreters ty is regarded as 
praise. This meaning however is possible only 
in special connections. Originally and properly 
this word means, firmness, might, xkparoc. Since 
now there is a reason for this given, it would be 
more in accordance with the text to think, not 
indeed of the living breath of the lately born, 
the first cry of the suckling (Umbr., et al.), or of 
the mouthas the organ of suckling (Kimchi) which 
would only refer to the wonder of the existence 
and support of the human race; but rather to 
find a reference to the wonder of the capacity of 
speech (Aben Ezra, Tholuck, e¢ al.), to which Um- 
breit also is partially inclined when he finally 
mentions the movement of the mouth in order to 
form the sounding word. It is by speaking that 
man is specifically distinguished from the other 
inhabitants of earth, and which is very particu- 
larly calculated as a Divine force (Calv., et al.) 
to hush those who show themselves to be the ad- 
yersaries of the honor of God; the enemies of 
the recognition of His glory on earth; the re- 
vengeful oppressors of the people of Jehovah. 
[Ewald: ‘What a contrast! There the wild, 
defiant enemies thirsting to destroy, here the 
weakest of creatures, and yet his joyful, lisping 
mouth is sufficient to defend the Creator against 
all the blasphemies of the enemy.” So like- 
wise Hupfeld: ‘‘God has founded for Himself 
out:of the mouth of sucklings and children a 
strong (invincible) stronghold against His ene- 
mies, that is: He has out of their mouths a 
mighty (incontrovertible) apology (of His good- 
ness and greatness) which is sufficient to bring 
all His opponents to silence.” Thisis by far the 
best interpretation.—C. A. B.] 


The Hebrew text does not allude to their de- 
struction (many interpreters following the an- 
cient translations). Hitzig is too narrow in his 
reference of the entire passage to the special fact 
that the Amalekites in the surprise of Ziklag did 
not avenge themselves on account of the massa- 
cre, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8, 9, but killed none, 1 Sam. 
xxx. 1 sq., which David now refers to the pro- 
tection of Jehovah, who by the crying of the 
children excited in the souls of the national 
enemy a humane pity, which tamed his fury. 
With the Messianic interpretation, the passage 
is usually (Calov, Geier, Schmidt, J. H. Mich., 
Stier) referred to the founding of the Christian 
Church, and the praise of God in the gospel by 
vimcot, or people of a similar spirit to children. 

Str. IIL. Ver. 8. When I consider, ete.— 
‘> is herea particle of time, and not of cause (for) 
as Stier erroneously regards it. The concluding 
clause, ver. 4, is an exclamation of astonishment, 
yet of humility, prayer, and trust, in view of the 
loving and careful condescension of the Creator 
towards man, who is intentionally named enédsh, 
as the weak. The reference back to the creation 
begins with ver. 6. Here the expressions, (as 
well those which describe man, as those which 
describe the Divine care over him), refer too 
clearly to the present testimonies of the goodness 
of God towards man, born of mortals, that we 
should with Hupf. regard the imperf. here as 





preterite, and should think of the free and firm 
resolution of love, from which the creation, and 
especially the creation of man, originated. _ 
Str. lV. Ver. 5. And so thou lettest him 
lack a little of divinity.—[‘‘ For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels.” A. 
V.J* The following words show that the Psalm- 
ist has in view the sovereignty which has been 
given to man, created on earth, ‘‘in the image 
of God,” Gen. i. 26. Weare here therefore to 
think of the Divine image in man, which endows 
him with the royal prerogative over the crea- 
tures of the world. The connection of the cau- 
sal piel of OM with the object by {D does not 


allow us to regard the Psalmist as saying, there 
was little lacking and man had been like God. 
He says: There was not much lacking but that 
man should have been placed in that class of be- 
ings which embraces God and the angels, that is 
to say the Elohim. Elohim may indeed, itis true, 
express merely the abstract divinity (Hengst., 
Hupf.) but with this limitation, including the 
angels (Hitzig) a very suitable sense would be 
given. Since now, Pss. Ixxxii. 1, 6; xevii. 7, 
9, afford a more comprehensive use of the word 
Elohim, and this with the article means at times 
only a supernatural creature, 1 Sam. xxviii. 13; 
Zech. xii. 8, we have here sufficient reason for 
clearness of explanation even to suppose that it 
is a designation ofa class. If now, God caused 
that man should lack a little of that which the 
Elohim possess as such, this can hardly be any- 
thing else than immateriality (Kimchi, Delitzsch). 
It is not allowable, however, with the ancient 
translations and the Rabbins to think merely of 
angels, [A. V.] or indeed according to the Sept. to 
regard the “little” as for a short time, whereby 
with the Messianic interpretation this passage 
refers to the state of humiliation as the following 
member of the verse to the exaltation of Jesus 
Christ, vid., Comm. on Heb. ii. 68sq. The verbs 
are all imperfects, and refer to the fact that 
these peculiarities man has retained since the 
creation in spite of the fall, and indeed as the 
connection of ver. 5 with ver. 4 shows, in conse- 
quence of the provision of Divine love. The 
perfect is found only in the closing clause of 
ver. 6 5., which revapitulates and expresses the 
firm assurance and constant arrangement (Hup- 
feld). This suggests the application to the king- 
dom of Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 27. ‘*Out of the very 
depths of this consciousness, how little man ap- 


pears when contrasted with God, arises faith in © 


the love of the heavenly Father who is not for- 
getful of the weak children of men, whom He 
has called into existence.” (Umbreit). 

Str. V. Ver. 7. Sheep.—In Hebrew the word 
isa poetical form of a word which means the 
small cattle of the herd, and especially the 
sheep and goats. The following expressions 
likewise appear in poetical forms which lead the 
eye in increasing breadth of vision over the 
entire realm of human sovereignty.t+ Batt- 





*(Many commentators regard this and the following 
clauses as still dependent upon °35, that (Ewald, Perowne, et 
al.), but it is better, with Hupfeld and Hitzig, to regard 
these clauses as independent, for otherwise the sentence 
would be to» much involved for Hebrew poetry.—C. A. B.} 

+ (The sovereignty of our first parents in Eden was com- 


plete, the sovereignty of man now is merely partial, but the ~ 


second Adam regained that sovereignty in its fulness for 
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cher, on account of ver. 8 4, which is certainly 
very singular and striking, refers to the men 
who make their way through the agitated paths 
of the sea. So also previously Aben Ezra and 
Kimchi. [The proper reference is to the other 
inhabitants of the sea, from the leviathan down 
to the smallest creature which moves on the 
waters, vid. Ps. civ. 25, 26.—C. A. B.] 

[Str. VI. Ver. 9. Delitzsch: «<The Psalmist 
has now proved what he stated ver. 1, that the 
name of Jehovah, the glory of which radiates 
from the heavens, is also glorious on earth. 
Thus the thought with which he began the 
Psalm is repeated as a conclusion with fulness 
of meaning, and thus the Psalm is wound to- 
gether as a wreath.’’]* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The congregation confesses that the re- 
vealed God is its sovereign, and hopes that the 
name in which God has manifested Himself ac- 
cording to His true nature, will be proclaimed 
some time, in all lands, and be praised as glorious 
in the entire earth. But it recognizes, also, that 
among all nations religious feelings are espe- 
cially awakened by looking at the starry heavens, 
and that therefore the most glorious names are 
everywhere given to the Divine Being whose 
majesty shines down from the firmament. 

2. Among ereated beings it is especially man, 
whom God has made use of upon earth as the 
instrument of His communications and organ of 
His revelations. He has given man: the capacity 
of speech, and thereby, even in the mouths of 
the smallest children, He has prepared for Him- 
self that power which is best adapted to refute 
the adversaries of the Church of God, and to 
spread abroad His true and holy name; the 
power of speech, especially of the word which 
comes from God and testifies of God. Thus on 
the one side man is distinguished from all other 
earthly creatures, and placed in a special rela- 
tion to God; and on the other side it gives the 
most suitable means not only of religious com- 
munications in general, but of overcoming the 
deification of nature by faith in Divine revela- 
tion. 

3. Man, when compared with the magnificent 
phenomena of the heavens, may appear. very 
trifling and insignificant, but when considered 
as the object of Divine care his preéminence 
over all creatures becomes manifest, and he 
should be thankful in remembrance of this, and 
maintain true numility with all the greatness 
bestowed upon him, confessing his frailty and 
his descent from men of Adam’s race. 





Himself and His redeemed, and it is realized again according 
to prophecy in the Messianic kingdom, Is. xi. 6-9.—C. A. B.] 

*[Wordsworth : “‘ How fully was the language of the Psalm 
realized in that night when the stars were shining on those 
fields of Bethlehem where David had kept his father’s sheep ; 
and the angels chanted in the ears of shepherds the gratu- 
latory hymn, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on egrth 
peace, good-will toward men,’ for the descent of the Son of 
God to become Son of Man; and when the nature of man 
was exalted in Christ to a higher elevation than that of the 
angels themselves; and when the new star in the heaven 
shone to lead the Gentiles to His light, and kings to the 
brightness of His rising (Is. 1x. 3); and again, at that day 
when the ‘ men of Galilee,’ who were despised as mere babes 
by the wise men of this world, stood on the Mount of Olives, 
and saw Him exalted in glory above the heavens.”—C. A. B.] 
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4, Man is born in the image of Adam, he was 
yet created as the image of God, and in conse- 
quence of this he has that within him, which 
gives reason to reckon him almost to the class 
of. supernatural creatures. This is his 7a- 
tional and moral nature. By this he has a 
nature which makes him capable of attaining 
his destiny, of being as an image of the glory 
and majesty of God, sovereign over the world 
which surrounds him. For the true fulfilment 
of this destiny we are referred from the Old to 
the New Covenant. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


He who would rule properly must serve God 
properly.—The conflict between the Divine pur- 
pose and the present condition of man; whence 
it comes, and how it is to be obviated.—The 
glorification of the name of God in the congre- 
gation, and by the congregation over the entire 
earth.—Man is like the rest of the world, God’s 
workmanship, but he is designed to be ruler of 
the world, as the image of the Divine glory and 
majesty.x—Man belongs to two worlds, the visi- 
ble and the invisible; hence he has a great and 
difficult task; let us see what hinders and what 
promotes its fulfilment.—The high position and 
dignity which God has given man among the 
creatures, imposes upon him responsibilities 
which he can fulfil only as a member of the 
Church of God.—Man is prevented from fulfill- 
ing his destiny less by his natural frailty, than 
by his Adamic nature.—No man is too insignifi- 
cant, weak, poor, or little for the service of 
God; God makes even of the smallest children 
arms of His grace and instruments of His power. 
—What God does even to sucklings reveals His 
glory more than the magnificence of the stars. 
—It is true we may know something of God and 
His glory from the works of creation, so that 
even the heathen praise God after their fashion ; 
but only in the Church can we truly learn who 
God zs, and what we havé in Him, and how to 
serve Him aright.—We need not only the crown 
of eternal life, but we must also be mindful of 
the crown of thorns, and the crown of rightcous- 
ness. 

Starke: The beginning and end of. this 
Psalm are in harmony ; can it be impossible for 
God to make it thus with the beginning and end 
of the New Testament Church ?—The more we 
recall to mind, with shame and humility, our 
own unworthiness, the greater and more glori- 
ous will be our portion of the gracious benefits 
of God, in Christ.—The sovereignty over all 
creatures, lost by Adam, Jesus has regained, and 
bestows it upon His people; hence they may use 
all creatures with a good conscience in the Di- 
vine order, 1 Cor. iii. 21 sq.; 1 Tim. iv. 4,—The 
Gospel has glorified the name of the gracious 
God in.all parts of the world—whilst under the 
law scarcely anything was known of this name 
even in the Holy Land.—Friscu: Despise not 
the smallest and weakest instrument; God is 
mighty in weakness.—BaumGartTen: We can 
reverence nothing more than the name of God, 
that is, what He has revealed and made known 
of Himself and His perfections.—HrRBERGER : 
Those are the best musicians who allow them- 
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selves to be used for the glory of God.—Tause: } pious contemplation. 


All knowledge and worship of God has its first 
and last roots in the name of God.—The Al- 
mighty uses weakness, in order that the power, 
and therefore the glory, may be of God, and not 


of man.—UmsBreir: Humanity without religion | 


is brutality.—Dreprica: It is the delight of the 
pious that God has made for Himself by His 
government a glorious name in all lands.—No- 
thing in nature should prevent us, if only we 
are in right relations with God. 

[Seurczon: We may style this Psalm the song 
of the Astronomer: let us go abroad, and sing 
it beneath the starry heavens at eventide, for it 
is very probable that in such 8 position it first 
occurred to the poet's mind.—He who delights 
in the songs of angels is pleased to honor Him- 
self in the eyes of His enemies by the praises 
of little children. What a contrast between the 
glory above the heavens and the mouth of babes 
and sucklings! yet by both the name of God 
is made excellent. Spureson’s TREASURY OF 
Davip:—CHaAtMERS: There is much in the 


scenery of a nocturnal sky to lift the soul to/| 





That moon and those stars, 
what are they? They are detached from the 
world, and they lift us above it. We feel with- 
drawn from the earth, and rise in lofty abstrac- 
tion from this little theatre of human passions 
and human anxieties. The mind abandons itself 
to reverie, and istransferred-in the eestacy ofits 
thought to distant and unexplored regions. It 
sees nature in the simplicity of her great ele- 
ments, and sees the God of nature invested with 
the high attributes of wisdom and majesty. 
—Tuomas Watson: Meditation fits for humilia- 
tion. When David had been contemplating the 
works of creation, their splendor, harmony, mo- 
tion, influence, he lets the plumes of pride fall, and 
begins to have self-abasing thoughts.—C. A. B.] 
[There is in ver. 5 a wonderful rebound of 
feeling; cast to the earth by his humiliating re- 
fiections upon the wonders of the heavens, and 
the insignificance of man, he rises, lifted up by 
the consciousness of the honor and dignity be- 
stowed upon him by God in making him greater 
than all these wonders of nature.—C. A. B.} 


PSALM IX. 


To the chief Musician upon Muth-labben, A Psalm of David. 


1 I will praise thee, O Lorn, with my whole heart ; 
I will shew forth all thy marvellous works. 


2 I will be glad and rejoice in thee: 


I will sing praise to thy name, O thou Most High. 


3 When mine enemies are turned back, 


They shall fall and perish at thy presence. 
4 For thou hast maintained my right and my cause; 


Thou satest in the throne judging right. 


5 Thou hast rebuked the heathen, thou hast destroyed the wicked, 
Thou hast put out their name forever and ever. 
6 O thou enemy, destructions are come to a perpetual end: 
And thou hast destroyed cities ; their memorial is perished with them. 


7 But the Lorp shall endure forever: 


He hath prepared his throne for judgment. 
8 And he shall judge the world in righteousness, 
He shall minister judgment to the people in uprightness. 


9 The Lorp also will be a refuge for the oppressed, 


A refuge in times of trouble. 


10 And they that know thy name will put their trust in thee: 
For thou, Lorp, hast not forsaken them that seek thee. 


11 Sing praises to the Lorn, which dwelleth in Zion: 


Declare among the people his doings. 
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12 When he maketh inquisition for blood, he remembereth them: 
He forgetteth not the ery of the humble. 


13 Have mercy upon me, O Lorn; consider my trouble which I suffer of them that 


ey hate me, 
Thou 
14 That I may shew forth all thy praise 


that liftest me up from the gates of death: 


In the gates of the daughter of Zion: I will rejoice in thy salvation. 


15 The heathen are sunk down in the pit that they made: 
In the net which they hid is their own foot taken. 
16 The Lorp is known by the judgment which he executeth : 
The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands. Higgaion. Selah. 


17 The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
And all the nations that forget God. 


18 For the needy shall not always be forgotten : 
The expectation of the poor shall not perish forever. 


19 Arise, O Lorn; let not man prevail: 


Let the heathen be judged in thy sight. 


20 Put them in fear, O Lorp: 


That the nations may know themselves to be but men. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs CONTENTS AND cHARAcTER. A Psalm of 
thanksgiving (vers. 1, 2) after a victory (ver. 3) 
over the heathen wrought by Divine judgment 
(vers. 4-6), expressing confidence in His constant 
protection of the oppressed (vers. 7-10); there- 
fore the pious have to thank God (vers. 11, 12), 
and pray to Him in every time of need (vers. 13, 
14). The judicial government of God causes the 
enemies finally to perish and saves the sufferers 
(vers. 15-18); therefore the prayer (vers. 19, 20) 
which shows the dangerous position of the Psalm- 
ist and his people. The people of Israel were 
indeed very generally in such circumstances as 
this (Hupf.), but this does not imply that it is 
here merely a supposed case (Hengst.). If the 
thankful remembrance (ver. 1) embraces the en- 
tire series of former benefits, yet ver. 6 refers to 
what has just happened, and indeed to great 
overthrows of a foreign enemy after severe dis- 
tress in Israel, which has not even yet entirely 
ceased. There is no sufficient reason to descend 
into the times after the exile (Ewald), still less 
for the Maccabean times with reference to the 
death of Judas Maccabeus (Venema). This 
Psalm cannot have originated in the exile itself 
(Ferrand) on-account of the “ gates of the daugh- 
ter of Zion” (ver. 14), and we may not place it 
too early, because ver. 11 already mentions Zion 
as the royal seat of Jehovah. In agreement with 
this is the reference which some overlook to the 
death of Goliath (Chald. ef al.) orto Absalom (Ru- 
ding.). or Nabal (Grot.) Maurer thinks that the 
king Hezekiah was the author of this Psalm after 
his deliverance from the siege of Sennacherib. 
De Wette refers to the Assyrian times with re- 
ference to Is. xxxiii. Most interpreters abide 
by David, and indeed either without attempting 
to mark the time more closely (Dathe, Knapp, 





Selah. 


Rosenm.), or refer it to the Ammonite and Sy- 
rian war (Mich., Muntinghe, et al.), or what is 
best, to the wars with the Philistines after the 
event, 2Sam. v.7, (Hitzig, Delitzsch). Hitzig ad- 
duces as marks of its composition in the earliest 
times of psalmody: the rough and broken lan- 
guage, the terseness of expression, peculiarities 
in the use of words and forms. He gives pro- 
minence to the many resemblances with those 
Psalms, which are decidedly Davidic, by the apt 
remark that we must not draw the lines too 
closely in distinguishing the ideas and language 
of David (comp. 2 Sam. i. 19-27; vii. 18-29; 
xxiii. 1-7); and he remarks that we meet the 
alphabetical arrangement of verses, nowhere in- 
deed before the time of Jeremiah, but that the 
arrangement in the order of the consonants is 
here very freely used, and is not carried out; a 
later author would not have ventured to proceed 
so loosely.* 

The Psalm is so complete in itself, and has 
with many strong resemblances to the following 
Psalm, such a different tone that the fact that 





* [Delitzsch: “These two Psalms [ix. and x.] show that 
David composed acrostics. And why not? Among the Ro- 
mans also Ennius already composed acrostics (Cicero de divin. 
II., 54, 9 111) who did not belong to the leaden, but to the iron 
age, from which the golden subsequently arose ; and our most 
ancient German heroics are in the form of alliteration. More- 
over, the alphabetic form is popular, as we see from Augus- 
tine, Retract, 1.20. It is not merely a weak substitute for 
the departed spirit of poetry, it is not merely an external or- 
nament for the eye, it hasitself ameaning. The didactic poet 
regards the row of letters as stairs up which hé@ leads his pu- 
pil to the sanctuary of wisdom, or as the casket of many parts 
in which he places the pearl of, his wisdom. And the lyric 
poet regards them as the harp upon all the strings of which 
he plays in order to express his feelings. Even the prophet 
does not scorn toailow the order of letters to exert an influ- 
ence upon the order of his thought, asis clear from Nah i. 3- 
7. When now among the nine alphabetical Psalms (ix., x., 
XXV., XXXiv., XXXVii., CXi., Cxii., cxix., cxlv.), four bear the 
name of David (ix., XXv.. XXXiv., cxlv.) we will not regard 
them as not by David because the alphabetical arrangement 
is more or less thoroughly carried out.”—C. A. B.| 
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Psalm x., which is without a title, partially car- 
ries out the alphabetical arrangement used in 
this Psalm only to P, does not justify us in re- 


garding both Psalms as originally one connected 
alphabetical Psalm, which afterwards was broken 
up and revised in two parts (although. impor- 
tant reasons may be adduced for this. They are 
best presented by Hupf. and G. Baur in De 
Wette’s Comm.). Nor does it justify us in accord- 
ance with the Sept. and Vulgate to unite them 
again into one Psalm (Ewald, Krahm, Sachs). 
[ Hitzig regards them as two co-ordinate halves 
of a whole of higher unity. To this Delitzsch 
assents, and this seems to be the best statement 
of the case, for the agreement is close and re- 
markable as well in the Psalms themselves, as in 
their giving parts of the same alphabetical order. 
Hupfeld shows that the difference in tone is not 
unusual in the Psalms. Such changes of feeling 
are frequent (vid. Pss. xxvii. ; xl.; and in Ps. ix. 
itself, in vers. 18 and 14).—C. A. B.] 

An attempt has been made by Delitzsch to ex- 
press the alphabetical arrangement of the He- 
brew in German. It would, however, injure our 
efforts for perspicuity if we should adopt it. It 
only remains to remark that the introductory 
strophe, which states the contents, has the same 
initial letter 8 in all four lines; that a strophe 
with 7 isentirely lacking; also one with 1, un- 
less this is contained in the holy name of God 
(ver. 7, Hupf.); and that the closing strophe has 
p instead of 3. 


[Sir I. Ver. 1. With my whole heart.— 
Hupfeld: ‘Partly with the heart, not merely 
with the mouth, (Is. xxix. 18), sincerely, 
hence cxix. 7, ‘with honest heart;’ partly, 
zealously, with all the powers of the soul, as 
love and trust in God should be, Deut. iv. 29; 
vi. 5; x. 12, ete. In this is contained the idea 
that all the honor is given to God, ad/is ascribed 
to His grace, and it is not divided between him- 
self and God (Calv.)”—C. A. B.] 

Str. 11. Ver. 3. In the turning of mine 
enemies back.—All the ancient versions re- 
gard 2 as temporal, and indeed the equiva- 


lent of when in the antecedent, to which the se- 
cond member of the verse then forms the conse- 
quent in the future [So A. V.] Most interpre- 
ters, however, find here stated the subject and 
reason of the joy = on account of that, but they 
translate the infinitive, in whose stead imper- 
fects directly come, in the rule by the perfect, 
and thus loosen somewhat the connection -be- 
tween the fact of the victory and its celebration, 
which are so closely connected in the Psalm. 
[ Delitzsch regards the preposition 3 as indica- 


ting time and reason at the same time, like Latin 
recedentibus hostibus mets retro == in the turning 
of my enemies back. So Ewald, Alexander. Pe- 
rowne renders it as reason, ‘* because mine ene- 
mies are tutned backward (because) they stum- 
ble and perish at thy presence.” Hupfeld re- 
gards it as dependent upon the previous joy and 
praise as the ground or reason of it, and trans- 
lates, ‘‘ that mine enemies retreat. back, stumble 
and fall before Thy countenance.”? This is the 
best rendering.—C. A. B.] 

The perfects in vers. 4-6, however, are in con- 





that the Divine judgment is not expected first on 
account of His righteousness (De Wette and the 
ancients who also interpreted this Psalm as Mes- 
sianic), but has already taken place (Hupf. et 
al.) The reference here, moreover, is not to 
God’s sitting on His eternal, heavenly, royal 
throne, as ver. 7a[A. V.], but to a historical, 
and indeed judicial act of this eternal, all-em- 
bracing Sovereignty of God, for the accomplish- 
ment of which He has taken His seat upon His 
throne of judgment (ver. 44), which He has set 
up (ver. 76), and from which also He will in the 
future (ver. 8) hold judgment, and render deci- 
sions respecting the nations. 

Str. Ill. Ver. 6. The enemy—destroyed 
to ruins forever; and cities hast Thou 
rooted out; their memory is lost, even 
theirs.—[A. V. is entirely astray here. ‘‘O thou 
enemy, destructions are come to a perpetual end; and 
thou hast destroyed cities; their memorial is pe- 
rished with them.” —C. A. B.] Enemy is a eol- 
lective noun, and is to be connected with the 
plural of the following verb. With this con- 
struction the following words are to be regarded 
as in apposition (De Wette), or as accusative of 
effect (Hupf.). The most ancient translations 
have followed another pointing which is found 
still in same Codd.; swords instead of ruins. 
According to some Codd., we must also trans- 
late: cities hast thou forsaken. The translation 
enemies instead of cities is unjustifiable. At the 
close of the clause the pronoun is placed, notwith- 
standing the suffix has already preceded. The 
emphasis which is thereby laid upon cities means 
that their vanishment from history is sure, in 
consequence of the Divine judgment. For the 
various untenable attempts to explain this entire 


| passage, which is burdened with many difficul- 


ties, vid. Rosenm. Hitzig explains very differ- 
ently: O thou enemy! the abuse has an end for- 
ever; and the cities which thou forsakest, their 
remembrance is blotted out forever. [This is an 
exceedingly difficult passage.- The author has 
the true idea in which he follows Hupfeld. I 
may mention, however, that the “Thou” refers 
back to the ‘‘Thou” of the preceding verses, and 
is Jehovah Himself, and not the enemy.— 
C.As Be] 


Str. V. Ver. 9. Stronghold [A. V.: <‘* Re- 


fuge’’], literally height, as a place of refuge to 


which one has been snatched away from enemies. 
—Oppressed, literally down-trodden, pounded, 


| but constantly only in a figurative sense.— 


Trouble, literally to be cut off, partly as ex- 
cluding, a bar, partly as confining, distress 
(Hupf.). 

Sir, VI. Ver. 12. For the avenger of blood 
has remembered them [A. V:: “ When he 
maketh inquisition for blood.” | The °D is not 
“when,” as in the English version, but “for,” 
‘“‘because,” assigning the reason of the praise, as 
Ewald and the author, or the subject of the de- 
claration ‘‘that,” as Hupf. and Delitzsch.—Hupf.: 
‘D'D'1 WNT properly means the goed, the nearest 
relative of the murdered man, who must avenge 
him according to the Oriental custom; here a 


title of God as one who punishes, recompenses, 


and judges; primarily of bloodshed—but it is 


trast with the imperfects in ver. 7 sq., and show | not confined to this, but extends to the punish- 
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ment of misdeeds in general.” ‘Blood is used 
typically or synedochically, not only for death, 
destruction in general, but also for injury, harm, 
hurt of any kind. So ‘blood-guilt’ is also used 
generally for wickedness, violence, and the guilt 
or liability for it,” wd. Hupf. in loco. «Thus 
God is said to be the avenger of blood, as the 
avenger of evil in general, derived from the most 
conspicuous kind of wickedness and its punish- 
ment.”’—C. A. B.] 

The reading (ver. 12) is doubtful, mostly be- 
tween D'JY and DIY. Hupf. seeks to prove 


against Hengst. that there is no difference ip the 
meaning, but Delitzsch maintains that the former 
word means; those who are in a condition of de- 

_ Pression owing to afflictions which have befallen 
them; the latter: those who are in a condition 
of internal commotion, that is, of humility and 
meekness. 

Str. VIL. Ver. 13. Be gracious unto me 
[A. V.: ‘* Have mercy-upon mé’’].—In the He- 
brew figuratively, in an uncontracted form of a 
word which is usually contracted. Many inter- 
preters, even Delitzsch and Hitzig, find in vers. 13 
and 14 the prayer of the sufferer mentioned in 

_ ver. 12; others, with Calv., regard the second 
‘part of the Psalm as beginning here, the prayer 
for help, for which the former part lays the 
foundation; others still, with Ruding., regard 
the prayer as breaking forth in sudden change 
of tone from a feeling of need that was still pre- 
sent. “ 
[Gates of death.—Sheol is here poetically 
regarded as a prison with strong gates and bars, 
from which there is no escape, vid. Ps. evii. 18; 
Is. xxxviii. 10. Hupfeld refers to the ’Aidaw rida 
of Homer.—C. A. B.] 

In the gates of the daughter of Zion.— 
These are in contrast with the gates of death 
(Calv.); but the daughter of Zion is not the hea- 
venly Jerusalem with the praises of the blessed, 
but the earthly Jerusalem, or, more properly, its 
inhabitants. Cities and people were, in ancient 
times, readily personified as females, now as 
virgins, now as mothers, whose daughters then 
were the inhabitants as'a class. It may, how- 
ever, refer to the filial relation of the people to 
God, parallel with the expression ‘‘son,’’ in 
-which case it must be translated Daughter Zion, 
as Ig. xxxvii. ‘‘Jn the gates” does not mean: 
within the city, in the temple (Hengst.), but in 
public, before a great assemblage, amidst a num- 
ber of people. Hupf. has excellently shown that 
the gates, as a place of public gathering and of 
all kinds of public affairs, are to be regarded not 
only as a noisy market-place, but also as set apart 
for still higher purposes. 

Str. VII. Ver. 15. Sunk down—literally, 
were plunged. If the perfect is regarded as 
prophetic (Calv., De Wette, Hengst.), as if it 


\ 


were here said with confidence that the preceding | 


prayers would be heard, the contrast with the 
imperfects of the following strophe is lost. If 
this is regarded as important, it may be taken as 
expressing either merely a clause of experience, 
as a basis for confidence in the future (Hup- 
feld), or as referring to the recent historical past 
(Delitzsch). 

Str. IX. Ver.17. Return [A. V.: be turned]. 
—This idea, according to Hupf., Delitzsch, Hitzig, 





| 


is not to be taken away from 33¥. But when 
Hupf. finally concludes that it here most natu- 
rally refers to the idea of “again,” with J. H. 
Michaelis, and not to the place whither they go, 
but to the state which they left, namely, the life, 
which they lose again; then not only a part of 
the polemic against Hengst. falls to the ground, 
but the fundamental idea of the remarks of Hitzig 
upon the language of the passage, so sharply 
emphasized by him, that the heathen must re- 
turn thither whence they came, is lost; since now 
Sheol is named as this place, the expression can- 
not be entirely the equivalent of ‘‘becoming dust 
again, sinking down to nothingness.” A glance 
is given into a dreadful condition after death, 
which is in close connection with the condemned. 
It is not their physical descent or their historical 
origin which is here stated, but their home, or 
the place to which they have shown in their 
earthly life that they belong. 

Sir. X. Ver. 19. Let not man grow strong 
[Let not man prevail—A. V.—Hupf. and Pe- 
rowne, et al., agree with the author. The idea 
is that God will not allow him to grow strong, so 
that he may carry out’ his designs. <‘+Prevail”’ 
is too strong aword. Hupf.: “As God rises up, 


/man is to cease from being strong, and appears 


in his weakness and nothingness.’ Delitzsch and 
Ewald translate ‘‘defy,’’ but without sufficient 
grounds.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 20. Terror [A. V.: ‘ fear” ].—Most in- 
terpreters regard m9 as an orthographical yva- 
riation from ND, so that the reference is to 


terrors of God (Gen. xxxv. 5). So already Chald. 
and Aquil. On the other hand, Sept., Syr., Vulg. 
translate according to the pointing §VV=law- 
giver, teacher. With Rabbi Isaki, however, A. 
Schultens, J. H. Michaelis, e¢ al., regard the word 
of the text as Judges xiii. 5, and frequently, as 
razor, and think of the cutting off of the beard as 
the greatest shame. Hitzig finally believes that 
the original reading was MDW =set a guard for 
them, as an arrangement which hinders them from 
striking—hindrances. (In the first edit. of his 
Comm. he regards the word in question as a se- 


condary form of 171N and as==pn, comp. Job 


xiv. 18; Jer. v. 22, in order to get the same idea 
of hindrances. Symm. also has véuov, but in the 
sense, give them instruction.) The singular 
WIN is here not a collective, but emphasizes 
frailty as the characteristic of man when com- 
pared with God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. He who has lived to see and experience 
the wonders of the Lord, feels compelled to nar- 
rate them. It is well. if he can do this with 
thankfulness and joy. For itis the will of God 
that the honor due Him should be given publicly 
and that His name should be declared among all 
nations, in order that even the heathen may 
become acquainted with Him. For God judges 
the world and all who dwell therein; but He 
saves also all who turn to Him. Therefore the 
world is afraid, but the Church rejozces; their 
hope will not be ashamed if only ‘their faith 
falters not. For God’s temporal acts of judg- 
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ment and salvation are only preludes to that 
which will take place at the end of days. 

2. God does not postpone judgment and sal- 
vation ¢ill the end of the world, although times 
of trouble come for the pious and days of appa- 
rent victory for their enemies. He already 
judges in. history individuals and nations, so 
that all traces of them are blotted out from the 
earth, and their name is forgotten. He likewise 
saves, blesses and raises up others who take 
refuge with Him and put their trust in Him. 
In order that they may jind Him and learn to 
know Him, He has arranged and offered places 
where He reveals Himself, and services which 
bestow blessings, and means of grace and of 
salvation, as He has also established His judg- 
ment-seat in the midst of the world, and made 
the people to know that though He is enthroned 
in the heavens, He has not departed from man. 
However, it is made known what man has to 
expect at the last judgment, in that the names 
of those upon whom the Divine punishment falls 
will be forever blotted out, and that they will 
not only die, but they are to be sent back into 
the lower world as to their home; whilst the 
pious are raised up from the gates of death, and 
present their life in the Church as saved by 
grace, and thereby they strengthen and deepen 
their communion with the living and eternal 
God of salvation. ; 

8. There is no direct declaration here of the 
resurrection of eternal life; the foundations and 
prerequisites of such a faith, merely, are laid and 
it is hinted at negatively in that the frailty of 
man is emphasized as a characteristic peculiar 
to him from birth and nature, and it is brought 
out prominently that his rebellion against God 
is vain and destructive, and the entire descrip- 
tion of the Divine treatment of the wicked in 
His judicial dealings with them, leads to a sepa- 
ration made by God, which has begun in spiritual 
death, and has been continued in temporal death, 
as brought on by Divine punishment, and whose 
end is not yet announced, is also not yet to be 
seen, upon which, however, a dreadful per- 
spective is opened. Hee est continua fidei in hac 
vita exercitatio, gratias agere de victoria, et miseri- 
cordiam implorare, ut vincas (Bugenhagen). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The judgments of God are as'unerring as they 
are wnavoidable; as terrible as they are just; 
as salutary as they are necessary.—The arm of 
the Lord in just judgment casts down to hell 
those who forget Him, and raises up by grace 
from the gates of death to life in the Church 
those who take refuge with Him in the fulness 
’ of faith.—The rebellion of man against God and 
His holy ordinances is no less foolish than 
wicked, yet it is as guilty as it is weak and 
audacious.—God is essentially the helper of the 
needy; on this base your trust in every time of 
need.—God does not forget even those who for- 
get Him; how should He not be mindful of those 
who daily call upon Him? It is likewise good 
for the pious to be reminded of death, judgment 
and hell.—The temporal consequences of sin are 
often now more severe than man can bear;' but 
when they are regarded and received as the 
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well-deserved punishments of the righteous God, 
the terrors which have fallen upon him on ac- 
count of the Divine judgment may be wholesome 
for him; where they are not, death will bring 
him no deliverance.—The good that the Lord has 
done thee in silence, thou mayest confess pub- 
licly and thank Him for it in the Church.— 
Thankfulness of heart and the song of praise 
agree well together; the one wnites man closer 
to God; the other edifies the Church and draws 
the attention of those who are without to the 
wonders of the Lord.—He whose life is saved 
by God from perils, will be used by God for the 
benefit of His kingdom and His Church. 

Starke: All the benefits received from God 
are real wonders to the humble soul; for it is 
an inconceivable grace, that God the Lord should 
show so much mercy bodily and spiritual with 
wonderful wisdom and faithfulness to those who 
are in the highest degree unworthy.—The cha- 
racteristic of a holy joy well pleasing to God, is 
that the heart and mouth are full of thankfulness 
and the praise of God.—God fights for His chil- 
dren, and he who fights against them fights 
against God Himself.—The enemies of the Church 
cannot be defeated at all by man or human 
power; but only by the omnipotence of God; 
for they are confederates »of the mighty prince 
of darkness; therefore all the honor of the 
victory belongs to the Lord alone.—Where the 
fear of God retires there desolation follows; the 
curse presses upon that land and consumes it as 
with fire.—Because God abides forever, there- 
fore those who trust in God and put their hope 
in God abide forever.—He who honors the name 
of the Lord truly and actively can’ never lack 
hope and faith.—Great is the kindness of God 
that He should dwell with believers! Great is 
His faithfulness that He should inquire for the 
blood of those who are oppressed and should not 
forget their cries.—The spiritual Zion is not 
confined to any place, in the world, but the 
Lord dwells everywhere where there are believ- 
ers, and may be prayed to and praised in all 
respects.—If a man should merely tell the grace 
which has been bestowed upon himself he would 
have material enough to praise God daily with- 
out intermission.—It is a great blindness in the 
heart of the wicked that they should suppose 
God does not inquire after what is done in earth. 
—A man’s own words spoken in unbelief and 
his actions are snares and judgment enough for 
him. Forgetfulness of God is the source of all 
ungodliness and consequently of everlasting 
ruin. 

Luruer: That is truly a new kind of men, that 
live among the dead and are glad among the 
suffering.—SunnexkkER: He who has not taken 
refuge in time of need, easily supposes that faith 
is a mere delusion on the tongue; but-he who 
enters the school where David has been, has a 
very different opinion.—Bake: Prayer must not 
originate with the tongue, but in the heart.— 
ArnpT: We should pray and fight with the 
strength of the Spirit and of faith against great 
deeds of violence, if we would have the victory. 
—Hersercer: Thanksgiving is the best sopnd at 
the table, in the house, in the Church and in 
the city ; it will also be the everlasting sound of 
heaven.—God’s gracious gifts are simply unde- 
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served wonders.—Unrighteousness destroys the 
land and the people.—Wicked advice does more 
harm to those who contrive it than to any one else. 
—(TrngerR: Zion is indeed little and poor, but 
yet God dwells there.—TuoLuck: The true kind 
of triumph in all our actions is to rejoice in God 
and praise the name of the Most High.—Tausz: 
Thankfulness and prayer are the two parts be- 
tween which, as between two levers going up and 
down, moves the entire militant Church of God, 
and every Christian heart which fights the good 
fight.—To true thanksgiving belong: 1) the en- 
tire heart, not half of it; 2) humility, to.which 
all the benefits of God appear as inconceivable 
grace and pure wonders, as indeed they are; 3) 
modest faithfulness, which does not stop with the 
gift, but goes straight to the Giver and rests in 
Him alone; 4) the enlightened eye, which: knows 
the true name of the Giver and declares it in 
accordance with the nature of the gift. 

[Marrs. Hensy: The better God is known, the 
more Heistrusted. Those who know Him to be 
a God of infinite wisdom will trust Him farther 
than they can see Him, Job xxxv. 14; to bea 
God of almighty power, will trust Him. when 
creature confidences fail, and they have nothing 
else to trust to, 2 Chron. xx. 12; and to be a 
God of infinite grace ‘and’ goodness, will trust 
Him though He slay them, Job xiii. 15. 
that know Him to be a God of inviolable truth 
and faithfulness will rejoice in His word of pro- 
mise and rest upon that, though the performance 
be deferred and intermediate providences seem 
to contradict it. Those that know Him to be 
the Father of spirits, and an everlasting Father, 
will trust Him with their souls as their main 
care; and trust Him at all times even to the end.— 
Spurgeon: Gladness and joy are the appro- 
priate spirit in which to praise the ‘goodness of 
the Lord. Birds extol the Creator in notes of 
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overflowing joy, the cattle low forth His praise 
with tumult of happiness, and the fish leap up 
in His worship with excess of delight. Moloch 
may be worshipped with shrieks of pain, and 
Juggernaut may be honored’ by dying groans 
and inhuman yells, but He whose name is Love 
is best pleased with holy mirth, and sanctified 
gladness of His people. Daily rejoicing is an 
ornament to the Christian character, and a suit- 
able robe for God’s choristers to wear.—Thou- 
sands may come at once to the throne of the 
Judge of all the earth, but neither plaintiff nor 
defendant shall have to complain that He is not 
prepared to give their cause a fair hearing.— 
How the prospect of appearing before the im- 
partial tribunal of the Great King should act as 
a check to us when tempted to sin, and as a 
comfort when we are slandered or oppressed.— 
Saints are not so selfish as to look only to self; 
they desire mercy’s diamond, that they may let 
others see it flash and sparkle, and may admire 
Him who gives such priceless gems to His be- 
loved.—Prayers are the believer’s weapons of 
war... When the.battle is too hard for us we call 
in our great ally, who, as it were, lies in ambush 
until faith gives the signal by crying out, ‘Arise, 
O Lord.” —One would think that men would not. 
grow so vain as to deny themselves to be but 
men, but it appears to be a lesson which only a 
Divine school-master can teach to some proud 
spirits. Crowns leave their wearers but men, 
degrees of eminent learning make their owners 
not more than men, valor and conquest cannot 
elevate beyond the dead level of ‘‘ but men,” and 
all the wealth of Croesus, the wisdom of Solon, 
the power of Alexander, the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes, if added together, would leave the 
possessor but a man.—PutumeER: An occasional 
“God, I thank Thee,” is no fit return for a 
perpetual stream of rich benefits.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM X. 


1 Why standest thou afar off, O Lorp? 
Why hidest thou thyself in times of trouble? 
2 The wicked in-Ais pride doth persecute the poor: _ 
_ Let them be taken in the devices that they have imagined. 


83 ~ For the wicked boasteth of his heart’s desire, 
And blesseth the covetous, whom the Lorp abhorreth. 
4 The wicked, through the pride of his countenance, will not seek after God: 


God. is not in all his thoughts. 


5 His ways are always grievous ; 


Thy judgments are far above out of his sight: 
As for all his enemies, he puffeth at them. 
7 
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6 He hath said in his heart, I shall not be moved : 


For J shall never be in adversity. 


7 His mouth is full of cursing and deceit and fraud : 
Under his tongue is mischief’ and vanity. 


8 He sitteth in the lurking places of the villages: 
In the secret places doth he murder the innocent : 
His eyes are privily set against the poor. 

9 He lieth in wait secretly as a lion in his den: 


He lieth in wait to catch the poor: 


He doth catch the poor, when he draweth him into his net. 


10 He croucheth, and humbleth himself, 


That the poor may fall by his strong ones. 


11 


He hath said in his heart, God hath forgotten: 
He hideth his face; he will never see 2. 


12 Arise, O Lorp; O God, lift up thine hand: 


Forget not the humble. 


13 Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God ? 
He hath said in his heart, Thou wilt not require 7. 


14 Thou hast seen it; for thou beholdest mischief and spite, to requite ¢ with thy hand : 
The poor committeth himself unto thee ; 


Thou art the helper of the fatherless. 


15 Break thou the arm of the wicked 


And the evil man: seek out his wickedness ¢iJ/ thou find none. 


17 The Lorp ¢s King for ever and ever : 


The heathen are perished out of his land. 


17 


Lorp, thou hast heard the desire of the humble: 


Thou wilt prepare their heart, thou wilt cause thine ear to hear: 
18 To judge the fatherless and the oppressed, 
That the man of the earth may no more oppress. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs cHARACTER.—The last four strophes (ver. 
12 sq.) begin with the last four letters of the 


Hebrew alphabet in their order; ver, 1 with 4, 
the six intervening strophes correspond in num- 
ber with the corresponding letters; but they are 
not represented in acrostics.. Many interpreters 
are therefore inclined to regard this Psalm, 


which is without title, but has many resemblances | 


in its language to the previous Psalm, as originally 
a part of it, and indeed so that either the author 
has not succeeded in carrying out the alphabeti- 
cal order so strictly as in the preceding part 
(most interpreters), or that the present vers. 
2-11 are a later substitute for the acrostic verses 
(Olsh.). But this very passage has a very 
ancient color, and is full of obscurity and is 
rough. Delitzsch, recognizing the peculiar sub- 
ject of this Psalm as differing very widely from 
the preceding Psalm, would regard it rather as 
a copy of the form of the earlier Psalm ix., 
made not so much by David himself as by a 
poet about the same time. But how then can we 
explain the fact, that the alphabetical order, 





which begins with 5 with so much purpose, 
should be given up already in the second stro- 


phe and reappear so long after? In the present 


form it is inadmissible to unite it with the ninth 
Psalm into one Psalm (as the Sept.). But the 
similarity cannot be denied, and the thoughts of 
the oppressed condition of the pious, who seem 
to be forgotten for awhile by God, which are 
expressed towards the close of the former Psalm 
passing over into petition and invocation of Je- 
hovah, are here carried out into lamentation. 
There is a transition in ver. 12. God is called 
upon to interfere; and he finally expresses the 
confidence that he will be heard (ver. 17). For 
this reason we may very well regard them as 
belonging together asa pair of Psalms (Hengst.). 
[ Vid. the introduction of the preceding Psalm. 
—C. A. B.]. : 

Str. 1. Ver 1. Why.—For the explanation 
of the accentuation as oxytone, in order to give 
the word a firmness and emphasis especially be- 
fore the name of God, vid. Hupf. The meaning 
is not, that of searching for the reason, not that 
of objection and displeasure, but it is a question 
of lamentation, with the request that God will © 
draw near to judge and to help. 
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[Standest thou afar off.—Perowne: “ Like 
an idle, passive spectator, unconcerned at the 
misery which he sees, but refuses to relieve.””— 
C. A. B.] — Hidest.—The covering over is 
here not expressed as reflexive == to conceal 
one’s self, but as active, so that we must sup- 
ply: thine eyes (Is. 1. 16), or thine ears (Lam. 
lil. 56). 

Ver’ 2. Through the pride of the wicked 
the afflicted man burns [A. V., Zhe wicked in 
his pride doth persecute the poor|.—It does not 
mean the heat of persecution (many Rabbins, 
Calv.), no more the heat of anger (Hengst.), but 
the heat of anxiety (all ancient translators, and 
most modern interpreters), the heat of affliction 
(Clauss., Stier). [Perowne: ‘‘ Through the proud 
dealing of the wicked their victims are placed 
in the fire or furnace of affliction.”—C. A. B.] 
The collective singular is exchanged for the 
plural in the second member. Since the subject 
is not given more particularly, there is an un- 
certainty whether the wicked are referred to as 
taken in their own craftiness, or the afflicted 
as taken in the plots devised by the wicked. 
With the first interpretation the verb is regarded 
as optative (Aquil., Jerome, Kimchi, Calv.), and 
the clause as a parenthesis, a pious ejaculation 
uttered in advance (Ruding). Most interpreters, 
however, adopt the second view, regarding it as 
indicative, with all the other ancient translations. 
This short statement of the circumstances is com- 
pletely explained in the following verses, and 
thereby the propriety is proved of the lamenta- 
tion which has been made. 

Str. II. Ver. 3. Blesseth the defrauder.— 
Hupf. maintains this interpretation, which is re- 
presented by Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Geier, e¢ al, 
according to which the subject is contained in 
the verb, and the word which begins the clause 
is in the accusative. (This word means not an 
avaricious, covetous man or indeed a man who 
makes a gain generally, but a man who makes 
an unrighteous gain whether by craft or force). 
Indeed those who regard the substantive as sub- 
ject. and the verb as passive (Sept., Vulg., Syr., 
Michael., et a/.), or reflexive (Jerome, Venema, 
Stier), which the language does not allow, gain 
a similar sense. Others regard the subst. as 
subject. and take the blessing either in a bad 
sense—curse, abuse (Gesenius and De Wette with 
other of the fathers), or they get this meaning, 
which cannot be shown except’ in the language 
of the Talmud, through the meaning: valedicere, 
depart, forsake, renounce, which can certainly be 
proved(Rosenm., Ewald, Kést., Delitzsch, Hitzig), 
whilst Hengst. and Hofm. explain: he blesses, he 
reviles, no matter whether the one or the other, 
—Despiseth Jehovah.— [A.V., ‘whom the 
Lord abhorreth.” This is contrasted with the 
“«blesseth the defrauder,’? so Perowne, Words- 
worth, etal. The authorized version is incorrect. 
—C. A. B.J 
. Ver. 4. The wicked in his haughtiness: 
“He doth not punish.”. ‘Thinks”’ or ‘‘speaks”’ 
is to be supplied after haughtiness. Earlier in- 
terpreters were in error in regarding these words 
as the predicate of the ungodly, and translating: 
he asks not, namely, after God [A. V] or Divine 
commands; or he does not investigate ; or, indeed, 
he asks after nothing. [Perowne: ‘‘He (God) 


will not require it.” Wordsworth: ‘God will 


not make inquisition ;’ there is no judgment to 


come. This is the impious and scornful spirit 
of which the prophets speak (Isa..v,.19; Mal. 
ii, 17), ‘Where is the God of judgment?’ and 
which St. Peter describes, ‘There shall come in 
the last day scoffers, walking after their own 
lusts and saying, Where is the promise of His 
coming ?” 2 Pet. iii. 4.”” Almost all modern in- 
terpreters are agreed in a similar translution.— 
C. A. B.]—“ There is no God;” (thus) all his 
calculations. —This clause others, in accordance 
with the translations, regard as an exclamation : 
‘There is no God in all his thoughts” [A. V., 
“God ts not in all his thoughts.”’]. Mich., Ro- 
senm., e¢ al., following Kimchi, more properly 
find the contents of his thoughts stated. Since 
however the text does not speak of thoughts but 
of calculations, and eveninthe previous clause the 
existence of God is not denied by the ungodly, 
but the activity of God, avd indeed His judicial 
activity, Hengst., Hupfeld, Delitzsch, following 
Calv. and Venema, explain it with more accuracy 
thus: “‘God is not, are all His calculations,” 
that is, they are a continual practical denial of 
God.* 

Str. II. Ver. 5. Strong [A.V. grievous ].—Since 
the entire passage is a description of the walk of 
the ungodly, and not of his lot, the reference of the 
Chald. ‘ to the success of his undertakings,” which 
most interpreters follow, is not entirely correct. 
We might rather, with Luther and Geier, sup- 
pose a reference to the duration and perseve- 
rance of his bad conduct; only this does not 
agree very well with the clause: ‘at all times.” 
This would very well express the idea of daily, 
constant, if we could, with Schréder, (Comm. in 
Ps. X., Gréning. 1754) explain in accordance 
with the Arabic: distorted — crooked are his 
ways. But this meaning cannot be shown in the 
Hebrew, but rather that of being strong. Is not 
this meant to indicate the regardless and heed- 
less, and therefore dangerous advance of the 
wicked to their purposes, treading down many 
persons and things; as contrasted with every 
kind of feebleness and sneaking conduct? The 
ancient translations are all astray on ac- 
count of false. etymologies.— Are far above, 
out of his sight.—[Barnes: ‘‘They are out 
of the range of his vision. His thoughts 
grovel on the earth, and he is never ele- 
vated in his view so as to see the great prin- 
ciples of truth.” Wordsworth refers to Job xxii. 
12,18 “Is notGod in the height of heaven? 
And theu sayest how doth God know ?”—C. A. B.] 
—He puffeth at them.—This could be said of 
snorting in wrath, or thirst for blood (Chald.), 
or of blowing away (Symm., Caly., Hengst.), and 
blowing down (Isaki, Flam., Vatab.); it is best 
to refer it to a gesture: of contempt (Syr., Je- 
rome, and most others). [Hupf: ‘A descrip- 
tion of the security of the wicked, all is favora-— 
ble to him, and neither God nor man hinder 
him.” Riehm: ‘The third clause describes his 
relation to his enemies as the preceding his rela- 








* (Hupfeld regards it as unnecessary to supply “speaks” 
in the former clause, and translates thus: ‘ The unrighteous 
in his pride: * he will not avenge it,’ ‘there is no God,’ are 


all his calculations.”—C. A. B.] 
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tion to God: he has neither God nor man to 
fear, Luke xviii. 14.”—C. A. B.] ; 


Str. IV: Ver. 6. [Delitzsch : In his unbounded 


carnal security he lets his wicked tongue have 


free course.”—C. A. B.] The, WS brings into 


prominence the dear J of the proud fool (Delitz. ) 
Others translate by ‘‘ for,” [A. V.], or seek by 
a different pointing, to get the meaning of ‘‘suc- 
cess,” or failure, or successful, never unfortu- 
nate (Mich., Dathe, Kohler), or they change the 


reading. Hupf. and Camph. refer the clause as 


relative to the preceding word: generation — 
which is without misfortune. [Hupf.: “I shall 
not be moved for generations, or from generation 
to generation, which will be without adversity,” 


Riehm follows Hitzig thus: ‘WN. introduces 
‘the direct discourse, as 2 Sam. i. 4, and is. put 
back in the, clause as in the. corresponding pas- 
- sage, Zech, viii. 20, 28, ‘‘ from generation to ge- 
neration, that I shall not: be in) adversity.” 
Barnes: ‘The idea of the wicked is that they 
and their families would continue to be prosper- 
ous, that,.a permanent foundation was laid for 
honor and success, and for transmitting accumu- 
lated wealth and honors down to far distant 
times.” —C. A: B.] 

Str. V.. Ver, 8. Villages.—[,Perowne refers 
to the haunts.of the robbers, nomad encamp- 
ments of predatory Bedouins, who, thence fell 
upon helpless travellers.” *  Perowne: ‘‘ There 
is some confusion in the metaphors employed. 
The wicked man is compared first to the lion 
watching: for his prey, and then to the hunter 
taking wild animals in his net.. Whereas again 
in ver. 10 we seem to have the image of the wild 
beast crushing his prey.’’—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 10. He stoops [A.°V., ‘‘ croucheth.” |— 
A continued description of lying in wait (Chald., 
Isaki, Vatabl., Ewald, Olsh., Delitzsch).. Others 
regard the unfortunate one as the subject, and 
translate with Aquil.. and Jerome: and he sinks 
down crushed (Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Heng- 
stenberg, [Alexander,, Perowne]), or they 
regard. the adjective itself as the subject, 
and the oppressed sinks, down (Hupfeld).+ 
—His strong ones, according to Mich., are 
the companions of the wicked, according to Je- 
rome his powers, or according to the Rabbins, his 
limbs. Most interpreters. suppose a particular 
reference to the claws or teeth of the lion. 
Others, with Chald. and Calv., regard the plural 
as indicating the abstract.strength. Hupfeld, 
since the verb isin the singular, although else- 
where it is often connected with the plural of 
the subject, connects it with the preceding clause 


= and falls, on account of the ‘singular which, 


precedes. He does not then decide whether the 





* |THomson, in the Land and the Book, p.314; alludes to 
these verses thus: “ A thousand rascals, the living originals 
of this picture, are this day crouching and lying in wait all 
over. the country to catch poor helpless travellers.” And 
again, p. 388: “It was somewhat novel to be riding gaily 
along this solitary shure with: professed robbers, and these 
bushy ravines swarming with their comrades, prowling about 
like beasts of prey.”—C. A. B.] 

+(THomson, Land and Book, p. 445, thinks that David has 
the panther in view who “lies flat on his belly, and creeps 
almost insensibly toward the flock, His color is like the sur- 
rounding grass and stubble. He will thus manceuvre for 
hours, until finally within leaping distance, when he springs 
with one tremendous bound upon his terrified prey.” This is 
likely in the mixture of metaphorics.-—C, A. B.] 








concluding words form an adverbial clause — 


by his strength, the poor; or an independent clause 


== the poor are in his power. : 

Str. VI. Ver. 11. [Hupfeld;. ‘Refrain with 
full meaning at the close of the lamentation, 
ground and motive of the action just described, 
and at the same time prelude to the following 
prayer.”—C. A. B.] 

Str. VII. Vers. 12: and 13. [Delitzsch: “In 
contrast with those who have no God, or only 
dead idols, the Psalmist calls upon his Got, the 
living God, that He will do away with the ap- 
pearance that He was not the Omniscient, self- 
conscious being. The names of God are heaped 
up. He is to hft up His hand in order to pun- 
ish.”—C. A.B.] 

Str. VIII. ‘Ver. 14. [Thou hast seen it.— 
Perowne: ‘An energetic protest against the 
words immediately preceding, and also with a 
reference to the ‘He will never see,’ ver. 11, 
throwing back the words in the mouth of the 
wicked. There is a:time coming he feels, when 
all this disorder will be set right. God is not the 
passive spectator of human affairs which these 
men deem Him.”—C. A. B.]—To: take in thy 
hand —Most interpreters’ suppose a writing 
upon the hand in order to call to remembrance. 
Some, following Sept., Syr., Symm., Jerome, of 
giving over to punishment, others following the 
Chald., of punishment itself as requiting with 
the hand [So A. V.]. Hupfeld finds. here 
a reference to the energy and practical con- 
sequences of Divine knowledge, as a transition 
to action. 

Str IX. Ver: 15. [A. V., ‘Seek out his wick- 
edness till thou find none.”  Perowne: ** When his 
wickedness is sought for, let it no more be found.” 
Wordsworth: “Thou wilt exercise a searching 


‘Inquiry into all human actions, and wilt make a 


full end of iniquity by utterly destroying every 
vestige of it.” Riehm regards Jehovah as the 
subject, and the verb as imperative, as in the 
first member, and translates: ‘‘ And the unright- 
eousness of the wicked mayest thou seek and not 
find it, the idea being that the wicked should be 
made so harmless that his wickedness should 
disappear without leaving any trace, so that 
God, when: He seeks after it in order to pun- 
ish it, may find it no more. God ever con- 
tinues to seek out wickedness; but the Psalm- 
ist desires that it may be that He shall find 
nothing more to punish.”—C. A. B.] Re- 
specting the eternal sovereignty of Jehovah, 
ver. 16, compare Zech. xiv. 9; Dan. vii. 14; 
Rev. xi. 15.—Jehovah is king forever. — 
[Alexander: ‘He is not dethroned, as His ene- 
mies imagine; He is still King, and willso re- 
main’ in perpetuity and eternity, forever and 
ever.”—C. A. B.] 

Sir. X. Ver. 17. [Wilt prepare.—Hupfeld: 
“Strengthen their heart; to make a firm, com- 
forted heart, unwavering in its feelings (Pss. li- 
12; lvii. 8; Ixxvili. 87; exii. 7), in contrast to 
a heart agitated, trembling, shaken in its atti- 
tude, inconstant, fluctuating between hope and 
fear, and other opposite feelings. Here God 
strengthens by hearing, or rather by faith, the 
inner confidence that the prayer will be heard.” 
—C. A. B.] 


Ver. 18. Terrify [A. V., “oppress.”]—The. 


PSALM X.:: 
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play upon words may be expressed in Latin: .ne 
terreat—homoe terra. It may also be translated: 
defy (Sept., Jerome, Luth., Geier, Hengst.), or 
to be violent (Mich). The verb stands abso- 
lutely (Calv.) so that “they” (Kimchi) cannot 
be supplied. This translation: no longer will he 
(the wretched_one) frighten man from the earth 
(Aben Ezra), is less.appropriate; still,less, the 
very different rendering: they or he (the wicked 
man) will no more frighten the man (the misera- 
ble) from the land (Syr., Rosenm., De Wette). 
The earth is here not mentioned as the material 


from which the endsh is made, but as the, place’ 


of his abode, from which he rises in wickedness., 
Baur (in De Wette’s Comm.) proposes to refer the 
first words of the last line as parenthesis.to the 
oppressed — he ts it no longer, to regard the last 
words, however, as parallel with the previous 
line, as a statement of the kindof Divine help 
= frightening the rabble from the -land.. Bott- 
cher translates: Let not the, weak. flee terrified 
from the land. [Riehm: ‘No longer will man 
inspire with fear from the earth,” The Psalmist 
expresses the confidence at the close correspond- 
ing with the wish, Ps. ix. 19, ‘+ that it will re- 
sult from God’s judgment, that no: wicked man, 
or that no man will any more be terrible to 
others, but Jehovah alone in heaven.” ‘This 
completely remedies the lamentation, ver. 2.’’— 
C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The enemies of the pious are not only 
strong, crafty, unscrupulous, cruel, and eager to 
devise the ruin of their opponents, but they are 
likewise without faith, and godless even to the 
extent of denying that there is a God. But 
whilst they rage. scorn, and blaspheme, and in 
their pride wickedly disregard all Divine com- 
mands, and offend against all human order and 
rights; God sees how they act and how His ser- 
vants suffer ; and God reveals to them both the 
power of his hand, as the God who is always 
and eternally King. j 

2. On this very account the pious very pro- 
perly commit themselves to God, and this secures 
them from despair. But the time, before Divine 
help appears, is often very long, and it is hard 
for him to wait. It is well for him if he then 
strengthens his hope and revives-his trust in 
God, and arms himself for patience in suffering, 
by prayer. 

8. In the anguish of external trouble and in- 
ternal affliction the pious may, with propriety, 
urge God to hasten to their relief; but although 
the voice of their lamentation may resound, yet 
it must not contain a complaint against God, as 
if He improperly delayed, or as if He left the af- 
flicted in continual danger without reason, or as 
if He had purposely shut His eyes and ears 
against their need and prayers. In the realiza- 
tion of their weakness, they must give themselves 
and their cause entirely into the hands of God. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


He who has nothing under him but the earth 
upon which he walks and stands, may indeed. at 
times in wicked presumption be arrogant and 


proud as if there, was no God; but he will ere 
long be cast down by the everlasting King, whom 
he blasphemes and denies:—Many speak. about 
God, but act as if there were no God.—God sees 
all that takes place. on earth, He neglects no- 
thing, He forgeis no one, but He: will not have 
the tome, the place, or the form of the revelation 
of His righteousness: prescribed to Him:—We 
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should learn patience by the patience of God.— 


With God there is indeed delay, but no neglect, 


—He who would see the fulfilment of his hopes, 


must not only believe that God is, and that He is 
a rewarder of those who seek Him; he must 
likewise pray to,God and wait upon God.—As 


sure as God is everlasting King, so sure is the 


final and complete ruin of ‘the ungodly, and the 


final and eternal salvation of the pious.—If God 


has taken anything into: His hands we need not 


trouble ourselves with care ;’ but we must at‘all” 
times. humble. ourselves under His’ powerful’ 


hand, and lie in His:hand of grace: 

Srarxe: God often hides His face from us, 
and postpones His help, only that we may pray 
more earnestly.—-The more success the ungodly 
have in their heart’s desire, the'less they care 
for God.—Pride and haughtiness make the un- 
godly so\unreasonable: that: they do not inquire 
after man or God, and they regard all wholesome 
reflection as folly.—The security and dissolute- 
ness of man receive their support in not reflect- 
ing upon the judgments of God:—If an’ ungodly 
man believes inthe word of God; he must like- 
wise believe that his fall is;near, that ‘it: will 
surely come. Since however he does not believe 
this, he must likewise regard the word of God‘as 
lies.—The ungodly make lies their refuge and 
hypocrisy their shelter; but the curse reaches 


them.—To deny Divine providence is to blas- 


pheme against God.—When God begins to search 
after wickedness, then everything must come 
out; for God sees even into the most secret cor- 
ners.—As long as the enemies of Christ are un- 
able to-cast Him down from His throne of glory, 
His Church will remain in spite of all the devils. 

OstanpER: Those who say that God does not 
take up the affairs of men, do as much as deny 
that there is a God, and blaspheme Him in the 
most cruel manner.— Mrnzut: What makes 
the .ungodly so secure in the world? 1) 
Their success and progress; 2) their great 
number: and ,adherents; 3) their wicked 
heart,; which despises God, and does not 
fear that He will punish their wickedness be- 
cause He delays a little. Why are such com- 
plaints of the saints described to us? 1) That 
we may see how painful it is for the pious heart 
when God seems to give: way to the wicked ; 2) 
that we may likewise know the weakness of the 
saints; they have likewise flesh and blood, there- 
fore they struggle wonderfully with their trials ; 
8) that we may learn that God can bear with 
such weakness if only faith is’ maintained.— 


Franke: The heart must first be brought into” 


the school of the cross, if a word that treats of 
the cross, is to be relished by him, .and give him 
strength and nourishment.—BaumeaarRtTEeN: As 
long as @ man regards God as his enemy, he 
wishes that there were no God.—Although some 


things are forgotten for a time, and no creature’ 


is troubled about them, yet God will in His time 


\ 
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inquire for them, and break the arm of the un- 
godly.—Hurparecer: Hell is behind the pride 
of the ungodly; heaven and eternal life are be- 
hind the sufferings of pious hearts.—TYo err is 
human, but to continue constantly in wicked- 
ness is devilish—TausBz: Pride and wrath are 
always brothers.—The severest conflict, but like- 
wise the most brilliant victory in cross-bearing, 
is the believing appropriation of the power and 
grace of God to myself as an individual, and to 
my present circumstances. 

[Marru. Henry: We stand afar off from God 
by our unbelief, and then we complain- that 
God stands afar off from us.—Where there is a 
heart full of malice, there is commonly a mouth 
full of curses.—Let those that suffer by proud 
oppressors hope that God will in due time ap- 
pear for them; for those that are abusive to them 
are abusive to God Almighty too.—Barnrs: Pride 
is at the root of allthe Atheism, theoretical or prac- 
tical, on the earth; at the root of all the reluc- 
tance which there is to seek the favor of God; at 
the root, therefore, of the misery and wretched- 
ness of the world. Men act as if they were not 
responsible to their Maker, and as 7f it were a 
settled point that He would never call them to ac- 
count.—Spurgron: Tothetearful eye of the suf- 
ferer the Lord seemed to stand still, as if He calmly 
looked on and did not sympathize with His af- 
flicted one. Nay more, the Lord appeared to be 
afar off, no longer ‘‘ a very present help in trou- 
ble,” but an inaccessible mountain, into which 
no man would be able to climb. The presence 
of God is the joy of His people, but any suspi- 
cion of His absence is distracting beyond mea- 








sure.—The refiner is never far from the mouth 
of the furnace when his gold-is in the fire, and 
the Son of God is always walking in the midst 
of the flames when His holy children are cast 
into them.—lIt is not the trouble, but the hiding 
of our Father’s face, which cuts us to the quick. 
—A smiling face anda rod are not fit compa- 
nions. God bares the back that the blow may 
be felt; for it is only felt affliction which can be- 
come dlest affliction. If we were carried in the 
arms of God over every stream, where would be 
the trial, and where the experience, which trou- 
ble is meant to teach us ?—The only place where 
God is not in the thoughts of the wicked. 
This is a damning accusation; for where the 
God of heaven is not, the Lord of hell is reign- 
ing and raging; and if God be not in our 
thoughts, our thoughts will bring us to perdi- 
tion.—Ah! there is one enemy who will not be 
puffed at. Death will puff at the candle of his 
life, and blow it out, and the wicked boaster will 
find it grim work to brag in the tomb.—God 
shall hunt the sinner forever ; so long as there 
is a grain of sin in him it shall be sought out 
and punished.—God permits tyrants to arise as 
thorn-hedges to protect His Church from the in- 
trusion of hypocrites, and that He may teach His 
backsliding children by them, as Gideon did the 
men of Succoth with the brier of the wilderness; 
but He soon cuts up these Herods, like the thorns, 
and casts them into the fire.” —Sprur@ron’s 
TREASURY OF Dayrp: THos. Warson: A spiritual 
prayer is an humble prayer.—The lower the heart 
descends, the higher the prayer ascends.— 
C. A. B.J 


PSALM XI. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


1 Inthe Lorp put I my trust: 
How say ye to my soul, 
Flee as a bird to your mountain? 
2 For, lo, the wicked bend their bow, 


They make ready their arrow upon the string, 
That they may privily shoot at the upright in heart, 


3 Ifthe foundations be destroyed, 
What can the righteous do? 


4 The Lorp is in his holy temple, 
The Lorp’s throne 7s in heaven : 
His eyes behold, 

His eyelids try, the children of men. 

5 The Lorp trieth the righteous: 


But the wicked and him that loveth violence his soul hateth. 
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‘6 Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, 


Fire and brimstone, and a horrible tempest: this shall be the 


portion of their cup. 


7 For the righteous Lorp loveth righteousness ; 


His countenance doth behold the upright. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—The firm trust 
In God whilst the foundations of the State and 
social order are shaking, the manly rejection of 
the counsel of discouraged friends who advise to 
flee from the threatening danger, the cheerful 
confidence in sure help through the judicial go- 
vernment of God, correspond so well with the 
character of David, that there is no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the title, whether we 
think of the earlier period of the persecution by 
Saul (Ewald), or of the battles of David with the 
Philistines, with a reference to 2 Sam. xxi. 17 
(Hitzig), or on account of ver. 3, of the rebellion 
of Absalom (Maurer, Delitzsch). The vigorous 
brevity, and the fresh, lively movement of the lan- 
guage do not agree at all with the supposition that 
this is a Psalm of lamentation, composed by He- 
zekiah at the time of the siege of Sennacherib.* 

Str. I. Ver. 1.—With Jehovah have I re- 
fuge. [A. V. ‘In the Lord do I put my trust.” 

‘Hupf.: © With Jehovah have I taken or found re- 
fuge.” So Perowne: ‘I need no other refuge: 
how can ye say to me, etc.; my feet are on the true 
Rock, why should I look elsewhere for safety? 
This is the full force of the expression. There is, 
moreover, a force in the perfect, ‘I have found.’ 
It is an exclamation of joyful confidence in the 
thought that he has such a refuge, and is not yet to 
seex it. The advice here given, and which he re- 
pels, is that of timid and desponding friends, who 
would persuade him that all is lost, and that the 
highest wisdom is to yield to circumstances, and 
to seek safety not in resistance but in flight. But 
in fact the voice which thus speaks is the voice 
of the natural heart, of the selfish, and therefore 
short-sighted and cowardly instinct, which al- 
ways asks first, not, what is right? but, what is 
safe? The advice may be well meant, but it is 
unworthy (comp. iii. 3; iv. 8). This is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 
-But it is often a sorer trial for faith to have to 
withstand the pleadings of well meaning friends 
than to arm itself against open enemies.”—C. 
A. B.] 

Flee.—Hupf. advocates the plural which in- 
cludes those who are in similar circumstances 
and danger, in opposition to the interpreters who, 
with the Jewish critics, adopt the singular read- 
ing. The bird is used as a figure of the pur- 
sued, 1 Sam. xxvi. 20; Lam. iii. 52; it is here a 
collective, and either as a vocative in apposition, 
or as a comparison. [Ewald regards this ex- 
pression as a proverb in use among the Jews, not 
found elsewhere it. is true, but yet natural as a 
figure of speech in those times. So Hupfeld: 
—To your mountain.—De Wette: ‘A figure 
EP PPAR DOE, BONS EE PERE 

#[This Psalm may have been composed at that critical pe- 
riod mentioned, 1 Sam. xxix.-xxxi., and 2 8am. i-iii. Da- 
vid lost the confidence of the Philistines, was in trouble with 
his own men, 1 Sam. xxx. 6, 22-24; 2'Sam. iii. 39, and all the 
religious as well as the political institutions of Israel were 
disturbed and in danger of dissolution.—C. A. B.] 








. 


taken from birds, which, when hunted upon the 
plain, flee back speedily tothe wooded moun- 
tains; but it is likewise a proper idea, The 
mountains of Palestine being rich in caves at- 
forded safe places of refuge from enemies who 
held possession of the plains. Thus Mattathias 
and his sons fled to the mountain, 1 Mac. ii, 28.” 
So also David in his flight from Saul.*—C, A. B,] 

Ver. 2. The see, [A. V., ‘‘Zo’’], and the 
statements of ver. 3 do not allow us to regard 
these words as an explanation of the poet (Calv.) 
It makes no difference in this respect whether we 
begin ver, 8 with “for” or ‘if.’ The hypo- 
thetical interpretation has nothing to do with the 
contents of the clause, but only with its structure. 
[There is a change of tense which is lost in the 
A. V., which is very dramatic, vid., Hupf. and 
Alexander i loco. Hupf.: ‘‘ They span the bow, 
they have adjusted their arrow to the string,” 
Alexander translates they ‘have fixed” their ar- 
row. The English ‘‘make ready” is too vague. 
—Privily, more properly ‘in darkness,” in the 
dark, in secret, treacherously.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 3. The foundations here are not persons 
(Gesenius, Hitzig) asIs. iii. 1; xix. 10; Gal. ii. 9, 
but the laws and ordinances of public justice, 1 
Sam, ii. 8; Ps. Ixxv. 8; lxxxii. 5; Ez. xxx. 4. 
Calv. e¢ al., following the Sept., Vulg. Aquil., 
Symm. translate: What has he done? namely, 
wrong; wherewith has he done wrong? The 
perfect, however, does not force us to this; but 
it prevents the usual interpretation: What shall 
he do? namely, otherwise than flee. The per- 
fect in interrogative clauses is often used in the 
sense of the Latin subjunctive—what could he do? 
(Seb. Schmidt, Hupf., Delitzsch), or it expresses 
the result of experience (Ewald, et al.) [The 
Anglican prayer book translates: ‘+ For the foun- 
dations will be cast down, and what has'the righ- 
teous done?”’ So Alexander. Hupf.: Whilst he 
grants the possibility of the above, yet translates: 
‘‘ For the pillars are destroyed ; the righteous— 
what has he done (accomplished) ” that is ‘‘ what 
has he done, accomplished according to his pre- 
vious experience?’’ And thus he states his agree- 
ment with Ewald and Béttcher (NV. Hhrenl., who 
compares with ovvfpraxev, Xen., Cyrop., iv. 2, 26). 
This seems to be the better view.—C. A. B.] 

Sir. IL. Ver. 4. Jehovah in his holy pa- 
lace, etc. —[A. V., ‘temple.”  Delitasch: 
«‘ Above the earth are the heavens, and in the 
heavens is Jehovah’s throne, the King of kings. 
And this heavenly temple, this palace, is the 
place from whence all earthly things are finally 
decided, Hab. ii. 20; Mic. i. 2. For the royal 
throne there is also the judgment seat above the 
earth, Ps. ix. 7; ciii, 19. Jehovah, who is 
seated there, is the all-seeing and the all-know- 
ing. TT) — cernere, of a penetrating glance. 





*[“ Pour” is significant; it refers to the well-known 
mountain stronghold, the familiar hiding places of David 
and his friends; some such one as the cave of Engedi, 1 Sam. 
xxiv., or the hill Hachilah, xxvi. 1. This Psalm was com 
posed when these remembrances were fresh in the minds of 
David and his adherents.—C. A. B.] 
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{02 = trying metals by fire, of a searching 
glance into the innermost nature of things. The 
eyelashes are mentioned designedly. When we 
consider and investigate sharply, the eyelids ap- 
proach one another in order that the glance may 
become more single, direct, and like a flash pe- 
netrating through the object.” —C. A. B.]* 

Ver. 6: Rain:—Hupfeld holds fast strongly to 
the optative, and makes “fire and brimstone as 
nets”? depend upon ‘He makes to rain.” Ac- 
cording to Delitzsch the future in the jussive 
form states a fact of the future resulting with 
necessity from facts of the present. <‘Rain” 
denotes the abundance in which the means of pu- 
nishment descend. If the accents and pointing 
are not altered in order to find stated something 
corresponding to fire and brimstone, e. g. coals 
(Ewald, Olsh., now also Béttcher), or ashes (Hit- 
zig), then this means of punishment. consists 
either of masses (BOttcher previously), lumps in 
general, pieces (Aben Ezra, Geier, Mich.) or 
slings which most interpreters regard as figu- 
rative of lightning; others, following Calvin, asa 
means of holding them fast in order that they 
may not escape the punishment. 

The fiery wind” [A. V., “ Horrible tem- 
pest] is the hot east wind, Arab. samitm =the 
poisonous. Hupf. does not consider that the 
meaning fire has been proved, but rather that of 
rage, and translatest Blast of wrath. So like- 
wise Hengst.+ [Wordsworth: ‘The Psalmist re- 
fers to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
as a prophetic emblem of what awaits the un- 
godly ; and he anticipates the language of St. 
Jude concerning those cities ‘‘as set forth for an 
example suffering the vengeance of eternal fire” 
(Jude 7). And he anticipates the imagery of the 
Apocalypse xix. 20; xxi. 8.” — Portion of 
their cup.—Alexander: ‘‘something mea- 
sured out for them to drink, according to the 
frequent Scriptural representation, both of God’s 
wrath and favor as a draught or as the cup con- 
taining it. Comp. Ps. xvi.5; Matth. xx. 22, 23; 
xxvi. 89, The meaning of the whole verse is 
that notwithstanding the present security of the 
ungodly, they shall sooner or later be abundantly 
‘visited with every variety of destructive judg- 
ment.”—O. A. B. 

Ver. 7. Righteous acts [A. V., ‘‘righteous- 
ness’’], literally, ‘‘righteousnesses,” that is, 
acts of righteousness.— The upright shall 
behold His face. — The adjective in the 
singular is collective as subst., hence the 





* [Delitzsch : ‘Thus men are manifest to the All-searching 
eye, the all-trying glance of Jehovah: righteous and unright- 
eous. He trieth the righteous, that is, He recognizes in the 
depths of their souls their righteous nature, which stands the 
test (Ps. xvii.3; Job xxiii.10) so that He protects them with 
love as the righteous: cling to Him in love; but the wicked 
and he who uses violence against the weak, His soul hates, 
and He hates them with all the energy of His holy being. 
The more intense this hate is, the more fearful will the pu- 
nishment be which He sends down upon them.”—C. A. B.] 

+ (There is here probably a reference to the Sirocco of the 
Holy Land thus described by. Thomson... “‘ The air becomes 
loaded with fine dust, which it whirls in rainless clouds 
hither and thither at its own wild will; it rushes down every 
gorge, bowing and breaking the trees; and tugging at.each 
individual leaf; it growls around the houses, romps and runs 
riot with your clothes.”—“ The eyes inflame, the lips blister, 
‘and the moisture of the body evaporates, under the ceaseless 
application of this persecuting wind; yon become languid. 
nervous, irritable, and despairing.’* Vid., still further Thom- 
son, Land and the Book, pp. 295 and 537,—C. A. B.} 





plural of the predicate. The suffix is in & 
poetical, solemn form of the singular (Ewald, 
Olsh.) and is not necessarily plural of majesty, or 
an inexactness (Hupf.). Since the faceis elsewhere 
only the object, and not the subject of seeing, the 
translation which is certainly possible here, 
“his countenance doth behold the upright,” 
(Isaki, Kimchi, Geier, Mich,, Hengst. [A. V.]) 
is not to be recommended, although in the other 
clauses God is the subject, and the plural forms 
in the suffix and verbs are very well explained 
whilst the object remains in. the singular. Lu- 
ther, e¢ al., following most of the ancient trans- 
lations, regard this as abstract—uprighiness. [Al- 
most all recent commentators adopt: the render- 
ing of the author. Thus Hupfeld: ‘‘To behold 
God’s face’ is figurative of the highest favor 
with God and blessedness, as Ps. xvii. 15, like 
sitting and standing before the face of God, Ps. 
xli..12; exl. 13; Job xxxiii. 26, etc. ;. borrowed 
from the privilege of oriental magnates to appear 
before the king, and be favored with the con- 
stant sight of majesty, and so transferred to the 
relation of the pious to God, who alone are wor- 
thy of this sight, and are capable of it, so far as 
only the pure can bear the sight of the Holy One; 
but sin excludes from the privilege; comp.: the 
promise, Matth.v. 8, that ‘the pure in heart 
shall see God,’ and the corresponding figure 
of spiritual reception in the house of God, which 
only the pious have, Ps. v..5; xv. 1.”—C. A. 
Bal* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Those are not true friends who, in danger- 
ous times, put the duty of self-preservation be- 
fore that of duty to the community, and then 
when the foundations of the State are rooted up, 
and the pillars of social order begin to shake, ad- 
vise to flight instead of to the conflict which should 
be waged in the name of God, and with the as- 
surance of Divine assistance. Indeed every cou- 
rageous Man and brave warrior rejects such im- 
putations as cowardly and shameful; how much 





* [Delitzsch: “To behold God’s face is in itself impossible 
for mortal man without dying. But when God graciously 
allows Himself to be seen, He makes it possible for the crea- 
ture tolook upon Him. ‘This enjoyment of the Divine face 
when it is softened in love, is the highest honor which God's 
grace can bestow upon man, it is the blessing of the upright, 
cxl. 13. We cannot say that this means beholding His face 
in the world to come, or that it is exclusively in this world. 


The future poy is lost to the Old Testament idea in the 


night of sheol. But faith breaks through this night, and 
consoles itself with a future beholding of God, Job xix. 26. 
The New Testament redemption has realized this postulate 
of faith in that the Redeemer has broken through the night 
of the realm of the dead, raised up with Himself the pious 
of the Old Testament, and transported them into the sphere 
of the Divine love which is revealed in heaven.’ .Perowne: 
“ Thus Faith kindles into hope. Not only does David make 
Jehovah his refuge in calamity, but he can rejoice in the 
thought that he shall behold the face of 40d,—behold now 
the light of His countenance even in the midst of gloom and 
darkness. Did his hope reach beyond this, and are we to 
suppose that here he looks forward to seeing God in the re- 
surrection? We cannot tell. But see xvi-1l; xvii. 15.. To 
us, however, his words may. be the expression of a.‘ hope full 
of immortality.” ‘We know that our light affliction work- 
eth out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” ‘We know that when He shall appear ... we shall 
rat Him es ce a We can take we Psalm likewise to our- 
selyes, and think upon ‘seein, od in the face of 

Christ.’””—C, A. B.] 2 oem 
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more the Sovereign, who is called of God, and 
who trusts in God? 

2. That. God is enthroned in heaven does not 
prevent His government on earth, but rather is 
presupposed as well for His government of the 
world in general as for His special dealings with 
individuals, and therefore it is the foundation of 
the believer’s confidence that even in the worst 
times, he will receive seasonable help from the 
Lord. : 

8. It is not stated here how a man is justi- 
fied, but how it fares with the righteous. He 
may indeed on earth fall into the greatest dan- 
gers and needs, and be surrounded by timid, un- 
safe, and false friends, and be oppressed by 
mighty, crafty, and merciless enemies; but God 
does not forsake those who trust in-Him with 
living faith. He ¢éries them, it is true, as a dis- 
cerner of hearts, but the upright, whom He has 
found faithful, He causes to experience His love, 
and helps them out of all their needs. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


He who has faith does not’ jlee.—The King of 
heaven is not only an almighty but likewise an 
omniscient God and the just Rewarder.—Where 
even the strength of the righteous fails, the arm 
of Him who is enthroned in the heavens helps. 
—tThe rulers of the earth have likewise to reflect 
that they have a Lord in heaven.—The wicked 
have to reckon upon no Jasting success; it only 
remains for them to wait for the terrible judg- 
ments of God whilst the righteous may hope in 
the assistance of God and at last will behold His 
countenance.—In times of danger we must not 
hearken to the advice of weak and cowardly 
men, but trust in the word and assistance of 
God. Not to flee from God but to God brings 
deliverance, salvation and peace. 

Catvin:: Although all alike confess that the 
world is ruled by God, yet there are but few, 
when asad complication of affairs surrounds them 
with darkness, who have this conviction con- 
firmed in the innermost part of their souls. 

Srarke: Whenever any one turns to fearing 
God, there are ever wicked decoy birds which 
think to prevent him.—No hunter can pursue 
the game more hotly than the ungodly are greedy 
for the ruin of the pious.—It is well for those 
who are well-grounded, especially at this. last 
time, when the: ground ‘is not destroyed; yet is 
made to shake in many ways and-when so many 
fundamental truths are. contested. There are 
two ways in'which God is present ;.one in which 
He fills heaven and earth, the other when He is 
present in the word and sacrament, yes, in the 
hearts of believers.—The omnipresence and om- 
niscience of God are’a very strong consolation to 
the believer when oppressed.—There is a differ- 
ence between the cross.of the pious and the pun- 
ishment of the ungodly; the former are preserved 
by suffering, the latter are entirely destroyed.— 
He who loves God and will be loved by God must 
love righteousness.—Speak what is right, main- 


tain the right and deviate not a finger breadth 
from righteousness and the Lord will be favor- 
able to you. 

Os1anDER: Although we do not in all ways 
serve the law of God after the flesh, yet we 
should do it with our souls and have pleasure 
therein after the inner man (Rom, vii. 22) in 
order that God may not be hostile to us.—SxEL- 
NEKKER: The favor of God and the favor of 
wicked men are wider apart than heaven and 
earth.—Mo.LieR: What comforts and encourages 
the pious, fills the ungodly with fear and terror, 
—AxnpT: The reward of the pious is the love 
of God, yea God Himself,—Herrpercer: The 
more defiant the ungodly are in favorable times, 
the more dejected and discouraged: they are in 
misfortune.—Rixzcer:. It, is. well for, those, to 
whom all in God is so dear, that they can gain 
for themselves a basis of good hope from His 
holiness, His power, His omniscience, and His 
zeal against wickedness.—STILLER;: Sighs ascend 
and consolation descends.—GurNTHER: There 
are two kinds of enemies, the open and the 
secret; the former persecute us, the latter give 
us the so-called good advice.—DiepRicu: Make 
no peace with the world until after a) decisive 
victory, and let your daily confession be this 
only: I trust in the Lord. 

[Marru. Henry: The confidence and comfort 
which the saints have in God, when all the hopes 
and joys in the creature fail them, is a riddle to 
a carnal world, and is ridiculed, accordingly.— - 
Good people would be undone if they had nota 
God to go to, a God to trust to, and a future 
bliss to hope: for.—In singing this Psalm: we 
must encourage and) engage ourselves ‘to: trust 
in God at all times, must depend. upon Him to 
protect our innocency, and make us. happy ; 
must dread His frown as worse than death, and 
desire His favor as better than life.—Banrnes : 
The wicked have everything to fear; the 
righteous, nothing. ,.The, one.is never safe; 
the other, always. The one will be delivered out 
of all his troubles; the-end of the other can only 
be ‘ruin:—Spureron: When prayer engages God 
on our side, and when faith secures the fulfilment 
of the: promise,:-what cause.can there be for 
flight, however cruel and mighty our enemies? 
Is it suggested to.us that thereiare ways of 
avoiding the cross, and shunning the -reproach 
of Christ? Let us not hearken to the-voice of 
the charmer, but seek an increase of: faith, that 
we may wrestle with principalities and. powers 
and follow the Lord fully, going without the 
camp, bearing His reproach. Mammon, the 
flesh, the devil, will all whisper in our. ear, 
+ Flee as a bird to-your mountain,” but let us 
come forth and defy them all. ‘Resist the 
devil and he will flee from you.’’—The advice of 
cowardice and the jeer of insolence, both an- 
swered by faith. Lesson—Attempt no other 
answer.—lIf all earthly things fail, and the very 
State fall to:pieces, what can we do? » We can 
suffer joyfully, hope cheerfully, wait patiently, 
pray earnestly, believe confidently, and triumph 
finally.—C. A. B.] 
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PSALM XII. 
To the chief Musician upon Sheminith, A Psalm of David. 


1 Help, Lory; for the godly man ceaseth ; 
For the faithful fail from among the children of men. 
2 They speak vanity every one with his neighbour : 
With flattering lips and with a double heart do they speak. 


3 The Lorp shall cut off all flattering lips, 
And the tongue that speaketh proud things: 

4 Who have said, With our tongue will we prevail ; 
Our lips are our own: who és lord over us? 


5 For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, 


Now will I arise, saith the Lorp ; 


I will set Aim in safety from him that puffeth at him. 


6 The words of the Lorp are pure words: 


As silver tried in a furnace of earth, 
Purified seven times. 


7 Thou shalt keep them, O Lorp, 


Thou shalt preserve them from this generation for ever. 


8 The wicked walk on every side, 
When the vilest men are exalted. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs cHaRacteR.—A prayer of David (ver. 1 a) 
under the impression of the decrease of piety 
and faithfulness in the world (ver. 1 5), and the 
increase of shameless and careless deceitfulness 
(vers. 2-4). In moral indignation against this, 
he calls upon God (ver. 3), receives a promise 
of Divine help for those who request it (ver. 5) ; 
he shows plainly the reliability of the promise 
of Jehovah (ver. 6), and expresses confidence in 
His protection (ver. 7), once more referring to 
the present condition of corruption (ver. 8). 
The Divine promise does not appear in the form 
of a citation of a prophetical word already 
given (Ewald), nor as a mere poetical dress 
(Hupf.), but as a true: prophetical | revelation. 
Even Hitzig refers not only to the holy lot. which 
David took with him in war (2 Sam. v. 19, 24) ; 
but he brings to mind the prophetical character 
of David (Acts ii. 30), and regards him ‘‘as 
competent to perceive a Divine word on the 
mirror of his soul which had been purified and 
unburdened by prayer.”* . There is no reason 
for transposing the two last verses in order 


* (Delitzsch; “The true Church of. Jehovah was then as 
ever a Church of confessors and martyrs, and the sighing 
after the future of Jehovah was then no less deep than now 
- the ‘come Lord Jesus.’”—C. A. B.] 


not to conclude with a crying discord (Hupf.). 
“The psalm is a ring and that. oracle is its 
jewel”’ (Delitzsch). . 

Sir, I. Ver. 1. Help.—[Perowne:. “ ‘save’.is 
more emphatic, because. no object is expressed, 
vid. Ps. exvi. 1, where in like manner the verb 
‘Llove’ stands without its object.”—C. A. B.] 
—Disappear.—[A. V.: ‘‘ceaseth.” | Barnes: 
‘Their conduct was such that their influence 
failed or was lost to the community.” —C.A.B.]J— 
Faithful.—The ‘‘Amen people,” according to 
Luther’s gloss. From the position of the predi- 
cate, before, in the plural, we would expect the 
persons to be mentioned, which also the parallel 
clause favors, as Psalm xxxi. 28. The double 
reason of the prayer does not force us to 
regard the plural as abstract — faithfulness 
(Sept. aagdecac), or ‘faith’ (Syr.), which in- 
deed is in itself possible. 

Ver. 2. Lies [A. V.: “vanity” ].—This is 
not to be referred merely to false, unpro- 
fitable doctrines (Cocc., Schmidt, e¢ al.).— 
Double heart.—[Alexander: ‘By a double 
heart we are probably to understand, not mere 
dissimulation or hypocrisy, but inconsistency 
and instability of temper, which leads men to 
entertain opposite feelings towards the same 
object. Comp. the description of the double- 
minded ‘man’ in Jas. i. 8.”—C. A. B.] 

Sir. IL. Vers. 8, 4. [Perowne: “The burning 
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of righteous indignation uttering itself in a 


fervent prayer for the uprooting of the whole 
kingdom of lies.”"—‘*The men here described 
are evidently men occupying a high position, 
smooth and supple courtiers, perfect in the art 
of dissembling, yet glorying in their power of 
saying what they list, however atrocious the 
falsehood or the calumny.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 4. With regard to our tongues we 
show strength.—Hupf. translates: We are 
masters of our tongues; [A. V.: ‘with. our 
tongues will we prevail” |]; on the other hand Ew- 
ald and Olsh. with Geier et al.: we are confede- 
rates of our own tongues; Hitzig: we strengthen 
our tongues.—Our lips are our own-[ Words- 
worth: ‘the wicked say (or rather are with 
us, on our side), (comp. 2-Kings vi. 16; Ps. 
xlvi. 7). They rely on their lips, their smooth, 
flattering speeches fitted to deceive; on their 
proud and haughty words, able to overcome. 
This (they say) is our artillery, with it we are 
invincible.”—C. A. B.] 

Sir. IIL. Ver. 5. I will set him in safety 
who panteth after it.—Hum qui inhiat illi sc. 
saluti (Maurer, similarly Ewald, Olsh., Hengst., 
Delitzsch [Alexander]. Comp. Hab. ii. 3,-where 
panting for an end is described with a similar 
expression. The translation of Geier, Rosenm., 
et al., ‘against whom they puff” [A. V., “from 
him that puffeth at him”], has against it the 


construction with 9, The translation adopted 
by Mich. and Hupf.—in order: that he may re- 
cover breath—refresh himself, causes us to miss 
the object of the verb. [The translation of A. V. 
et al. is to be preferred. Barnes: ‘“ By this con- 
struction, also, the connection with the main 
statement will be best preserved—that the in- 
quiry referred to in the Psalm was done by 
words, by the breath of the mouth—thus indi- 


cating that by a word or breath they could de- 
‘Stroy them.”—C, A. B.] 


Ver. 6. Work-shop.—Since the etymology 
allows this translation of the obscure Hebrew 


‘word, and the additional words ‘‘in the earth” 


are best suited with this, because pure silver 


‘flows down out of the ore heaped up in the fur- 


~Coce., Mich., Gesenius, Olsh. 


nace, Delitzsch prefers this rendering, following 
It may, however, 


‘be translated “ melting vessel,” that is, crucible 


does not mean the earth as material. 


or oven; but the earth must then méan either, 


‘in an oven belonging to the earth—enclosed 


with earth (Chald., Maur., De Wette, Hupf. 
ie; V.], which is against the usage of melting 

ouses, or if it is only an indication of its place 
it is superfluous; or it must be connected with 
the participle—purified on account of the earth, 
that is from its earthly ingredients (Rosenm., 
Ewald ef a/.). Against this is the fact that (1% 
The 


seven times is regarded by most. interpreters 


as a holy number, by Saadia ef al. as a round 
number. Following the Jewish interpreters 
(who, however, think of the sovereign of the 
land, among whom Vatab. understands God, 
vid. Hupf.), Hengst. and Lengerke translate: 
‘‘silver of a prince of the land,” whilst they 


regard it as a secondary form of bya. Hitzig 
now translates: melted into the bar in the cru- 
cible. He regards ~N-/", Ps. Ixviil. 30. 


Bottcher would read Y2NI—=to the lustre of white 
==to the pure bright mass. 


Sir, IV. Ver. 7. This generation.—[Pe- 
rowne: ‘Spoken of those who not only live in 
the same age, but are pervaded by the spirit of 
that age. So Isa. lili. 8. Here the world as 
opposed to the Church.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver.8. If the wicked walk about on every 
side in accordance with the increase of 
vileness among the children of men.— 
Some, as Grot., Rosenm., Umbreit, following 
Symm. and Jerome, regard 3 as a particle of 


time {2 A. V.,. ‘when the vilest men are ex- 
alied”’ |, yet so, that they unite the statement of 
the reason with that of the point of time. But 
it is better to regard it as a comparison, because 
it then expresses a corrective and comforting 
judgment respecting the previous clause (Hupf.). 
Hitzig unites the letters to other words and gets 
the meaning, “ Unhappy destiny for the world 


of man!” In the Chald. and Rabbin, zie) 


means fate, yet in the plural properly signa 
zodiaci; therefore Hitzig is inclined to think 
partly of some idiom of common life, partly 
refers to Judges v. 20, where the stars actively 
interfere with human affairs: Formerly he 
translated: if they rise, a terror to the chil- 
dren of men. In a similar way Gesenius The- - 
saurus. On the other hand G. Baur prefers the 
translation of Hengst.: lowliness is for men as 
sovereignty; which is thus improved by Len- 
gerke: humiliation is to the children of men as 
exaltation; which should mean: they will not 
long carry it on—pride comes before a fall. 
Umbreit translates; The wicked walk round 
about, when the shame of the children of men 
rises. ‘ [Wordsworth translates thus: Thou shalt 
keep them, O Lord, Thou shalt guard him from 
this generation forever, although the wicked 
walk on every side because vileness is exalted 
among the children of men. The Psalmist fore- 
tells two things: that ungodliness will overflow, 
even unto the end; and that the righteous will 
be preserved from the flood of iniquity. “And 
thus he prepares the way for the declaration of 
the Lord Himself in the Gospel concerning the 
latter days (Matt. xxiv. 12, 18.”—C, A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Those are bad times when the number of 
the friends of God and of the faithful decreases, 
and the number of the double-tongued, deceitful 
and false increases in the land.. The pious in 
this case have much to suffer internally and ex: 
ternally, yet they must not only suffer and 
endure and not make much complaint, still less 
fear, but they must éestify against the mischief 
and its causes, and constantly implore the help 
of God. 

2. The ungodly sin not only with their 
tongues, but also in acts by which the members 
of the Church of God are oppressed and threat- 
ened. But in spite of their vain glory and great 
boasting they are not in the position to carry 
out their wicked devices. They accomplish 
nothing by their hypocrisy and flattery, and do 
not attain their end any more by their threats 
than by their deceitful enticements, or indeed 
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by their slander. God watches over His people 
and protects those who sigh after Him. 

8. In times of trouble God comforts the 
afflicted by His holy word, and awakens in the 
Church itself voices which testify to the truth 
of the Divine promises, and to the reliability of 
the hope of. salvation which is based upon them. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The world attacks the congregation of the 
Lord but God defends it.—It is not promised to 
the pious that they shall live wthout opposition ; 


but that God will preserve them from the wicked | 


generation and save them.—The growth of the 
congregation is at times interrupted, but it. can- 
not be destroyed; for the Lord is its help and 
its salvation.—In the days of their affliction the 


pious have still, 1) the consolation of prayer; 


2) the promise of the word of God; 3) the re- 
freshment ‘of “the communion of ° saints:-—God 
answers the supplication of ,His people; » will 
not the people respond to the promises of the 
word of God?—The wicked.man goes about for 
a short time, until he is cast down by the 
hand, of God, from his. zmaginary height... The 
same hand of God raises the: pious from. the 
depths of temporal need to the loftiness of eter- 
nal salvation.—The demeanor of . the. wicked 
corresponds with the vileness of corrupt human 
nature;. the ¢onduct of. the. pious. expresses 
the nobility of the children of God, 

Luruer; Only he who is true to God, is .true 


to men; but, faith and the grace.of Godare neces- : 
sary to both.—Canvin: God offers in His word only | 
that which He will. fulfill in deed.—Srarke: If : 


believers. have diminished already inthe time 
of David, how much more now. with us, who are 
near the last days, when little faith and. love is 
to be found.—If believers are few, then see to it 
that thou art found in the. little band (Luke xii. 
32).—Ye men, watch over:your tongue and. your 
heart, that the former may speak the truth, the 
latter. be without guile. 
things is an impure fruit ,of a bad. heart. 
long as we are not humbled under..God and 
bowed down in heart, so long we. are exposed to 
the judgment of being rooted out.—The sigh of 
the miserable awakens the vengeance of God; 
therefore trouble them. not, else..their sighs will 
make you anxious.—The greater our need, the 
nearer God.—The: greater ‘the fire, the! nobler 


To speak, unprofitable ; 
So | 








| 
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the trial.—False doctrine is neither gold nor 
silver, but only scum.—As long as we'are in the 
world, we are obliged to be among. the wicked , 
only we have to pray, that we may be delivered 
from their wickedness.—OsIANDER: The pious 
are sown scantily, but tares grow of themselves. 
—Menzet: Tyranny is indeed hard; but false 
doctrine is much. harder; for tyranny kills the 
body, but. false doctrine: the: soul.—Frisou : 
Hold to the few: believers that. are left; but take 
to»heart the universal corruption and lament 
over it to the Lord.—Hurrseraer: Help, Lord! 
That is short, but a good ‘prayer.—All saints 
must believe; and. only believers are ‘saints be- 
fore God:—Umpreit: Nothing hurts believers 
more than the lack of truthfulness and upright- 
ness in’ the world.—STiLLeR : We need not tight 
with human strength; our only weapon is the 
word of God.—Dirpric#: God's people increase 
but slowly, and/ever under the cross, 

[Marru. Henry: There isiaitime fixed for the 
rescue of oppressed innocency, that. time will 
come, and we may: be sure it is of all.others the 
fittest time.—In singing this Psalm<and praying 
over it; we must bewail the general corruption 
of manners;, thank» God that, things are not 
worse: than. they are, but pray andi hope - that 
they. willbe’ better, in God’s due. time.— 
Barnes: The fall of a professor of religion 
into'-sin is a, greater loss to the Church than his 
death would be. There is usually a greater de- 
gree of recklessness among men in regard to 
their speech than in regard to their conduct; 
and many a man who would shrink from doing 
another, wrong by an.act of dishonesty in busi- 
ness, may be utterly reckless as to doing him 
wrong by an unkind remark. — Spurgnon: 
‘Help, Lord!’ A short, but sweet, sug- 
gestive, seasonable, and serviceable prayer; 
a kind of angel’s sword, to be turned every 
way, and to be used on all. occasions,—As 
small.ships can sail into harbors. which larger 
vessels, drawing more water, cannot enter, so 
our brief. cries and short. petitions may trade 
with heayen when our soul is wind-bound, and 
business-bound, as to longer exercises of devo- 


| tion, and when the stream of grace seems at too 


low an. ebb to float a more laborious supplication. 
—Jesus feels with-His people, and their smarts 
are mighty orators with Him. By-and-by, how- 
ever, they begin to sigh and express their misery, 
and then relief comes post-haste.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XIII. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


1 


How long wilt thou forget me, O Lorp?. forever ? 


How long wilt thou hide thy face from me? 


PSALM XIII. 
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2 How long shall I take counsel, in my soul? 


Having sorrow in my heart daily ? 


How long shall mine enemy be exalted over me? 


8 Consider und hear me, O Lorp my God: 
- Lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death ; 


4 Lest mine enemy say, I have prevailed against him ; 
And. those that trouble me rejoice when 1 am moved. 


5 But I have trusted in thy mercy ; 
My heart shall rejoice in thy salvation. 


6 I will sing unto. the Lorn, because he hath dealt bountifully with me. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


“Trs cHanacter. The Psalm begins with a 
strophe of five lines, a lamentation’ from a sigh- 
itig breast, im which hope is in severe conflict 
with despair; then follows ‘a strophe‘of four 
lines of urgent prayer; from which breaks forth 
in a strophe of three lines, faith in the’ Divine 
grace, with expressions of joyous*personal par- 
ticipation therein. It is all expressed in Jan- 
guage so true to life, and with: the freshness of 
experience, that itis entirely inadmissible to re- 
gard as its subject the people of Israel oppressed 
by foreign nations (Rabbin.,; Rosenm.; De Wette) 
or the suffering Christ. David ean only apply 
as a type, so far as his experience is applied to 
the God-fearing sufferer ‘and Christian ‘martyr. 
[Perowne: “The rapid transition of - feeling 
from a depth of misery bordering on despair, to 
hope, and even joy, is very remarkable.” Hitzig 
refers this Psalm to the time of Saul’s persecu- 
tion of David. Welitzsch likewise inclines to this 
opinion.—C. A. B.] 

Sir. 1. Ver. 1. How long—forever.—The 
meeting together of’ the question, and the 
lamentation, in apparent conflict, in the words 
which begin and close the clause, is found lke- 
wise, Ps: ixxiv. 10; Ixxix. 5; Ixxxix. 46. Thus 
it cannot be merely an accidental want of exact- 
ness in the expression, nor can it be set aside by 
interpreting“ forever ” by “entirely ” (Aquil., 
Rosenm.), which the language does not permit, 
but it is to be explained from the conflict in the 
Psalmist’s own feelings (Calv., Hengst., Hupf., 
Delitzsch), which Luther (although he incorrectly 
translates “entirely,” ‘fully ”’) very: properly 
describes as “an anguish of. spirit which feels 
that it has to do with a God alienated, hostile, 
implacable, inexorable, whose wrath is eternal, 
where hope itself despairs, and yet despair 
hopes; and all that lives is the ‘groaning that 
cannot be uttered,’ wherewith the Holy. Spirit 
maketh intercession for us brooding over the 
waters shrouded in darkness.” [The punctua- 
tion of the A. V., “* How long wilt thou forget 
me? forever?” is incorrect. Perowne: ‘It is 
natural for a perturbed and doubting heart thus 
to express itself in a confused and almost con- 
tradictory manner.”—* Well must David have 
understood what this was, when, hunted by Saul, 
he knew not where to betake himself; at one 
time seeking refuge among the Moabites, at an- 
other in the wilderness of Ziph; now an outlaw 


hiding himself in the cave of Adullam, and anon 
a captain in the service of the king of the Phi- 
listines; and amid all his projects, haunted by the 
mournful conviction ‘I shall now one day perish 
by the hand of Saul.’ ”’—C; A. B-] 

Ver. 2. Daily.—[Barnes: ‘‘ Every day; con- 
stantly. That is, there was no intermission to 
his troubles. The sorrow in his heart seems to 
have been not merely that which was caused by 
trouble from without, but also that which sprang 
from the painful necessity of attempting to form 
plans for his own relief—plans which seemed to 
be in vain.”*—C. A. B.] 

Str. II. Ver. 3. Make mine eyes clear.— 
[A. V., ‘lighten’ mine eyes” ] does not mean: 
illuminate mine eyes — my face; namely: with 
the light of Thy countenance (Geier, and most in- 
terpreters), but states the consequences and the 
work of the Divine glance of grace, namely: the 
strengthening of the vitality, whose mirror is the 
clear and cheerful eye, 1 Sam. xiv. 27, 29. Their 
dimness shows the exhaustion of vitality, Ps. vi. 
7; Lam. vy. 17. It is true Ps, xix. 8 speaks of 
enlightening the eyes by the Spirit and the word 
of God (Chald., Cocc., et al.), but this is not re- 
ferred to here, where it has to do with enlight- 
ening with the light of life, as Job xxxiii. 30; 
Ps. xxxviii. 10; Prov. xxix. 13. [Delitzsch: 
“The enlightening light to which WN refers, 


is the love-light of the Divine countenance, Ps. 
xxxi. 16, Light, love, and life, are related ideas 
in the Scriptures. He upon whom God looks in 
love, remains alive, he who is permeated with 
new vitality, obtains not to sleep the sleep of 
death.”—C. A. B.] The kind of sleep is indi- 
cated by the accusative. [A. V.: the sleep :f 
death.| Theancient translations on the other hand 
have erroneously taken it as if death is not figu- 
ratively represented ag sleep, but as a condition, 
to which, or into which, sleep might lead.f 
[Ver. 4. When I am moved.—Barnes: 








* (Hupfeld translates: “ All day long.” Delitzsch trans- 
lates, “ during the day,” and contrasts with the night em- 
ployed in making his plans, which during the day prove of 
on avail, and thus he continues in trouble day after day.— 

. A. B.} 

+ [Perowne: “ Such is the fearfulness of the spiritual con- 
flict, that it seems as if death only could be the end. He 
knew this who said, ‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death.’ ”—Barues :“Death is often compared to sleep.— 
It is only, however, in connection with Christianity, that 
the idea has been fully carried out by the doctrine of the re- 
surrection ; for as we lie down at night with the hope of 
awaking to the pursuits and enjoyments of a new day, so the 
Christian lies down in death, with the hope of awaking in 
the morning of the resurrection to the pursuits and enjoy- 
ments of a new aud eternal day.”—C. A. B.] 
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‘Moved from my steadfastness or firmness; 
when I am overcome. Hitherto he had been 
able to hold out against them, now he began to 
despair, and to fear that they would accomplish 
their object by overcoming and subduing him. 
His ground of apprehension and of appeal was, 
that by his being vanquished the cause in which 
he was engaged would suffer, and that the ene- 
mies of religion would triumph.”—C. A. B.] 

[Str. ILL. Vers. 5 and 6. Tholuck: ‘ Whilst 
the thunder~and lightning are still raging 
around him, David sings his song of praise, as 
Luther also says, ‘ While Satan rages and roars 
about him, he meanwhile sings quietly his little 
Psalm.’” The Septuagint has an additional 
clause, followed by the Vulgate and the English 
prayer book: ‘‘ Yea, I will praise the name of 
the Lord Most High.” It is not found in any 
Hebrew MSS.—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. It is true that God does not forget any- 
one, yet it may be that to the human spirit. it 
appears as if he were forgotten by God, and that 
the Holy One had veiled His countenance froni 
him. Then he feels at once that he is forsaken 
by God, and that he is weak with reference to 
his enemies. Whatever resolves he may make, 
he will not escape from his troubles. He fears 
the disfavor of God, and at the same time is 
anxious for his own life, and on account of his 
enemies shouts of victory. 

2. Even a pious man may fall into such a 
state of anxiety of soul, especially if he is mind- 
ful of his sins whilst enduring these earthly trou- 
bles; if he experiences the nearness of Divine 
punishment in the dangers which threaten. him; 
if he feels in his trials the hand of the righteous 
God chastising him; and if he recognizes his 
transgressions against Divine commands in the 
hindrances to his communion with God. 

3. Yet, as long as the heart of man still re- 
tains faith in the Divine grace, despair does not 
gain the supremacy over his troubled soul. Fear 
may struggle for a jong time with hope, as to 
whether this grace may still be referred to his 
own person, and glorify itself by it; but if such 
a man still earnestly prays, and can earnestly 
call upon the Divine grace, he will likewise learn 
again to firmly ¢rust in that grace which alone 
affords help in dangers of body and necessities 
of soul; and fear is changed into assurance of 
salvation, just as lamentation into the praise of 
God. Mala enim, que nos hic premunt, ad Christum 
tre compellunt (Gregory). 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Man may be in great need on earth, so that 
he no longer knows how to advise or help him- 
self; but so long as he can pray, he is not lost. 
—Trouble of heart transcends bodily need ; but. 
the greatest trouble arises from anguish. of 
soul on account of the wrath of God.—It is well 
for those who, although in the greatest anxiety, 
are driven by the feeling that they are abandoned 
by God, to seek the grace of God! Under the 
experience of the Divine grace the lamentations 
of a man are changed into thanksgiving.—Ac- 








cording as God’s countenance is veiled against us 
or shes upon us, our life and our experience 
are darkened or brightened. 

Srarxke:—God has provided and appointed to 
every Christian his cross, so also how long it is 
to last, and he cannot forget us or our crosses. 
God only is the light in all our troubles, yes, 
even in death. We are much blinder and more 
foolish in our own adversities than in those of 
others.—Sleep and death follow one another, and 
are brothers.—He who does not receive the en- 
lightening grace of God, cannot awake from the 
sleep of sin, but must go to sleep in death itself. 
—tThe end of all the Christian’s troubles is joy. 
It is ungodly and inhuman to rejoice over the 
misfortunes of our neighbors; what a degree of 
wickedness, then, is it not, to rejoice over the un- 
deserved disasters of righteous souls. He who 
rightly knows the grace of the Lord, His readi- 
ness to help, and His constant. benefits, will hope, 
rejoice, and praise the Lord even under the cross. 
—Catvin: Until Godactually stretches forth His 
hand to help us, the flesh cries, His eyes are 
closed. 

Se~nekker: At first we should complain to 
God of our need and solicitude; then we should 
pray to Him for help and deliverance, and: all 
this for His own glory and name sake; and 
finally we should thank Him for His gracious 


advice, help, and assistance.—FRranKE:: The 
chief thing, incumbent upon the children 
of God, is to possess their souls in pa- 


tience.—Frison: See what thy faith can do, and 
what power it has to chase away the spirit of 
sorrow, and bring pleasure and joy to the heart. 
—Roos: Howdo we come from darkness to 
bright light, from the depths into the heights, 
from straits into a wide room? By prayer and 
by a struggling faith, which God meets at the 
right time with His grace to help..—THoLuck: 
There is a much harder trial in the length of suf- 
ferings than in their strength—Taupe: As a 
child of God, man first feels what he is when left 
to himself.—DiepRicu: Not to perceive God is 
the most bitter death; and still to behold God, 
is life, even in the midst of death. 

[Marru. Henry: In singing this Psalm and 
praying over it, if we have not the same com- 
plaints to make that David had, we must thank 
God that we have not, dread and deprecate His 
withdrawing, pity and sympathize with those 
that are troubled in mind, and encourage our- 
selves in our most holy faith and joy.— 
Barnes: Afflicted, depressed, and sad, we go 
to God. Evyerything seems dark. We have no 
peace—-no clear and cheerful views—no joy. As 
we wait upon God, new views of His character. 
His mercy, His love, break upon the mind. The 
clouds open. Light beams upon us. Our souls 
take hold of the promises of God, and we, who 
went to His throne sad and desponding, rise from 
our devotions filled with praise and joy, submis- 
sive to the trials which made us so sad, and re- 
joicing in the belief that all things will 
work together for our good.—Spurcron: If 
the reader has never yet found occasion to 
use the language of this brief ode, he will 
do so ere long, if he be a man after the ~ 
Lord’s own heart.—We are all prone to play 
most on the worst string. We set up monumen- 
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tal stones over the graves of our joys, but who | tations and only one of Canticles, and are fai 
thinks of erecting monuments of praise for mer- | more at home in wailing out a Miserere than in 
cies received? We write four books of Lamen- | chanting a Te Deum.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XIV. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


1 ‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
They are corrupt, they have done abominable works, 
There ig none that doeth good. 


2. The Lorp looked down from heaven upon the children of men, 
To see if there were any that did understand, 
And seek God. 


_3 They are all gone aside, they are ail together become filthy : 


There ts none that doeth good, 
No, not one. 


4 Have all the workers of iniquity no knowledge? 
Who eat up my people as they eat bread, 
And call not upon the Lorp. 


5 There were they in great fear: 
For God is in the generation of the righteous. : 


6 Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor, 
Because the Lorp 7s his refuge. 


7 Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion ! 
- When the Lorp bringeth back the captivity of his people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad. 


Psalm has a similar subject to Psalm xii.* Of 
course we cannot derive from this fact, that 


IN a slate stato these Psalms were surely composed by the same 


Irs CHARACTER AND ComposiTion.~The pre- 
vious Psalm gave expression to a vow of thank- 
ful, heartfelt joy on account of the deliverance 
from the danger to his life which he had en- 
treated. In ver. 7 of this Psalm all the people 
are summoned, with the assurance of compliance 
(the future is usedas a jussive), to rejoice over fu- 
ture deliverance from threatening ruin, anxiously 
longed for; and this springs from a description 
of the religious decline and moral corruption 
prevailing among men. In this respect this 


author, and ver. 7 might seem to imply a later 
time. Most recent interpreters since Venema 


*[Perowne: “The singer, keenly alive to the evils of his 
time, sees everything in the blackest colors. The apostasy 
is so wide-spread that all are involved in it, except the small 
remnant (implied in ver. 4); and the world seems again ripe 
for judgment as in the days of Noah (ver. 2). Both in this 
Psalm and in Psalm xii. the complaint is made that the 
wicked oppress and devour the righteous. In both, corrup- 
tion has risen to its most gigantic height, but here the doings 
of bad men, there their words, form the chief subject of 
complaint.”==©, A. B.] 
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actually refer to the captivity at Babylon, Hitzig, 
at the same time, to the prophet Jeremiah as the 
author ; Olsh. descends to the Maccabean period, 
whilst Paulus (Clavis) refers ver. 5 to Senna- 
cherib, and with Theodoret regards Isaiah as 
_ the author. The interpretation will show that 
ver. 7 dis not decisive against David, but rather 
in connection with other statements in the Psalm, 
confirms its prophetic and didactic character, 
which in the wider sense may be called Messi- 
anic. Psalm liii. is likewise in favor of a more 
ancient time, as it deviates from this Psalm ina 
few, yet very significant, turns of thought.* 

It is uncertain whether all of the seven 
strophes were originally of three members (De- 
litzsch) and vers. 5 and 6 have been mutilated; yet 
this is probable. [Perowne: ‘In form the ode 
is dramatic, or quasi-dramatic. A great tragedy 
is enacting before the eyes of the poet. Sin is 
lifting itself up in Titanic madness. against God, 
and God looks down upon its doings as once 
upon the builders of Babel. He sees utter 
apostasy (ver. 8); He speaks from heaven (ver. 
4), and the evil-doers are confounded at, the 
word of His mouth (ver. 5). ‘It would scarcely 
be possible,’ says Ewald, ‘for a great truth to 
be sketched in fewer or more striking outlines.’ ” 
—C. A. B.] 5 

Str. I. Ver. 1. Fool.—The etymology of 
nabal leads to the idea of withered and without 
sap; usage, to spiritual dullness, barrenness and 
worthlessness (Isa. xxxii. 5, 6) in contrast with 
the religious freshness and- moral. ability of the 
truly wise man. The expression does not refer 
to intellectual weakness.t The perfects in 
the first five verses do not force us to a 
purely historical interpretation (Baur, Hitzig, 
et al.), whether we leave the person: unde- 
termined or think of Nebuchadnezzar, Senna- 
cherib and the Assyrians, or find here the proper 
name Nabal (the husband of Abigail). They 
are clauses expressing experience, which pre- 
sent the thoughts. of the fool, how he manifests 
himself constantly and everywhere. [The A.V. 
needs correction’ here, it should read not: the 
fool hath said; but the fool saith in his 
heart. Hupf., “It is the secret thought and 
delusion of his heart.—It is likewise not exactly 

_*[That there should be two Psalms in the collection so 
similar as Psalms xiv. and liii. is in itself remarkable. The 
deviations, few though they are, are likewise remarkable. 
Were it not for ver.7 of Ps. xiv. the Davidic authorship 
would be unquestionable. And it seems more natural to 
apply this expression to the longing:of the exiles at Babylon 
(Ewald, De Wette, Hupf., e¢ al.). It might be a later liturgi- 
cal addition, so far as Ps. xiv. is concerned, or rather the origi- 
nal Ps. xiv. 1-6 was, by a few alterations and additions, adapted 
to the circumstances of the exile, and given as Ps. liii., and very 
naturally at a later period, Ps. xive was assimilated by the 
4ddition of ver. 7. The Psalm is complete in itself certainly 
without ver. 7. This would account for the title of both 
Psalms, ascribed to David, and used in the temple worship; 
and at the same time for the occurrence of the same Psalm 
twice in the collection.”—C. A. B.] 

¥[Perowne: “They are those whose understanding is 
darkened: who, professing themselves to be wise, became 
fools. Such men, who make a boast of their reason, and 
would fain walk by the light of their reason, prove 
how little their reason is worth. The epithet-is the more 
cutting. because persons of this kind generally lay claim to 
more than ordinary discernment.” Barnes: “It is designed 
to convey the idea that wickedness or impiety is essentially 
folly, or to use a term in describing the wicked which will, 
perhaps more than any other, make the mind averse to the 
sin—for there is ‘many a man who would see more in the 


word fool to be hated than in the word wicked ; who would 
rather be called a sinner than a fool.”—C. A. B.] 











a fixed ‘heory or an understood and conscious 
opinion, but a disposition which put itself in 
practice and is’ inferred therefrom, even if it 
does not say any thing: an Atheism of heart and 
life.” —C. A. B. }-Corrupt, abominable, they 
make their doings.—The two verbs placed 
alongside of one another, without a connecting 
particle, intensify the idea of badness which is 
not necessarily contained in the noun. The plu- 
ral shows that the author, from the beginning, had 
in mind, not an individual fool, who was to be 
regarded as an exception; but he first gives the 
characteristics of the class, then describes the 
conduct of individuals belonging to it. The 
first verb awakens a sad remembrance to those 
acquainted with the Scriptures; for the same 
word appears first-in Gen. vi. 5, 12, in the de- 
scription of the corruption which preceded the 
flood, and is frequently used in the Scriptures to 
designate the apostasies of the Israelites from 
the living God and the sacred ordinances of His 
covenant which so frequently occur (Ex. xxxii. 
7; Deut. xxxi. 29; xxxii. 5; Judges ii. 19). 
The transition is thus prepared in the soul for 
that which follows. 

Str. II. Ver. 2, Looked down.—Literally 
bowed Himself over; indicating zealous and 
intense looking in order to a closer examination, 
2 Kings ix. 10; often used of God, for the first 
time Gen. xi. 5, xviii. 21, in the history of the 
tower of Babel. These as well as the references 
to early history previously mentioned, which 
Grotius already observed, need not mislead us 
to limit the expressions used here to these par- 
ticular events. But they turn our thoughts in 
this direction: that we need not trouble our- 
selves with the refutation of fools, for God has 
practically provided for this long ago. This 
retrospect of history with its disclosure of human 
corruption and Divine judgments sets before our 
eyes the follies of the present, partly in their 
connection with universal sin, partly with the 
assurance of Divine condemnation. The former 
point of view is not properly estimated, if with 
Delitzsch we merely accept’ the perfect sense in 
so far as the result of God’s looking about recog- 
nizes this looking about itself as an act which 
has already transpired ; the latter point of view 
is obscured, if this looking about is regarded as 
a poetical figure, by which the Psalmist impresses 
upon his own judgment the seal of Divine 
approval; both points of view vanish together, 
if the contents of the judgment passed in con- 
sequence of this Divine examination which is 
mentioned, are essentially weakened as well with 
reference to their meaning as their credibility 
by accepting a hyperbolic form of expression 
(Hupf., following Gataker). 

Children of men.—Literally, sons of Adam. 
This expression does not designate the ungodly 
as such (Knapp et al. with reference to Gen. vi. 
2); or the heathen (De Wette), or the fools pre- 
viously mentioned, as a specially profligate class 
of men (Gataker), or the same in their general 
character ‘as men and subject to the considera- 
tion of God (Hupf.) ; but:men as a body, as the 
posterity of Adam, yet not as fools (Geier), but 
in their character as members of a fallen race 
(Calv., J. H. Mich., Stier). 

Str. IIL. Ver. 8. All.—The totality as well as 


. 
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the universality of human corruption is stated in 
the strongest language, and first of all, as having 
gone aside from the right way, and then it is 
defined by a word which originally was used for 
physical corruption, especially of the souring of 
milk in the Arabic, but likewise of moral cor- 
ruption, Job xy. 16.—If with Maurer we regard 
the 7 which begins the clause as a particle of 
interrogation, as vers. 2 and 4, to which likewise 
G. Baur is inclined, then it would be advisable, 


with Ewald, to have the words of Jehovah begin 


here, which Hitzig, Delitzsch, e¢ ad. regard as be- 
ginning with ver. 4. But without regard to the 
fact that it is not at all necessary to regard 
Jehovah as speaking, this supposition would not 
give us an expression of the judgment of the 
Omniscient God, but would merely continue the 
figure of speech, in accordance with which He 
has made an investigation. The 1 is therefore 
- to be regarded as an article—the all, the totality, 
as Ps. xlix. 17; Dan. xi. 2; comp. Ewald (Lehr- 
buch, 3 286 a). 
It is noteworthy that there is not here a 


statement of a doctrine, but the mention of a | 


fact, that this moreover makes the moral con- 
demnation of the entire world as an actual 
result of God’s looking about. .The Sept. has 
already regarded this result not as a solitary 
fact, limited to a certain period, but has taken 
up into the text passages with similar. subjects 
from Pss. vy. 9; x. 7; xxxvi. 1; exl. 4; Isa. 
lix. 7, 8 (in the margin of the Cod. Vatic.), which 
reappear in the citation Rom. iii. 10-12, and have 
found their way into the Arab. and Vulg. trans- 
lations af our Psalm. [Likewise in the English 
Prayer-book version.—C. A. B.]. In the He- 
brew this addition is found only in codd. 649, 
apparently as a translation back into Hebrew 
by.a Christian who would justify the citation of 
the Apostle (De Rossi and Rosenm. against 
Kimchi, who maintains its authenticity). The 
Church has sufficient. biblical support for its 
doctrine of human corruption by connecting 
several other passages of the Bible with this. 
However, the interpreters of former times have 
not sufficiently distinguished from the facts men- 
tioned here, the conclusions drawn therefrom 
and their dogmatic use. 

Str. lV. Ver. 4. Have all the workers of 
iniquity mo experience? [A..V., ‘‘know- 
ledge” |,—Hitzig, who previously translated it: 
‘sare they out of their wits?” now advocates 
the translation of the Sept., Vulg., Jerome, as 
future. This presupposes the pointing of the 
imperf., which is found in some codd., and gives 
an admissible sense, if it is regarded as the 
threatening of the judgment in which the work- 
ers of iniquity are to.be actually assured of the 
reality and of the activity of the God whom 
they have denied and disregarded. But. the 
perfect of the present text is much more suitable 
to the connection of the discourse (Hupf.), as 
it refers back to the judgment which God has 
already constantly and impartially executed in 
history upon the persons of all evil-doers. But 
the character of the question as threatening and 
warning, is weakened into a tone of involuntary 
astonishment at the blindness and security of 
evil-doers, if, with Geier, Hengst., e¢ al. [A. V.], 
we explain: know=do not reflect upon it. 
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Moreover the. all does not agree with this, 
The reference cannot be at all to correct know- 
ledge (Clauss). However, it is admissible to con- 
nect the verb with the negative into one idea 
are then without understanding? (i wald), unrea- 
sonable? (Delitzsch). But witu our interpretation 
the advance in thought is clearer. For after 
mentioning that God looks about and examines 
critically we would expect a reference to the 
Divine judgment, and indeed not to human 
opinions or feelings respecting this judgment, 
but to what it had already accomplished in his- 
tory. The context, moreover, leads to a state- 
ment of Divine acts and not of human actions. 


Since now the form of the question with xon 
does not show any uncertainty at all, or lead to 
something that is yet to be inquired after, but 
on the contrary expresses in the strongest terms 
the utmost certainty, the question thus gains 
together with its threatening and warning charac- 
ter at the same time a triumphant tone, and 
then forms a suitable transition to that which 
follows. 

Hat up my people.—It follows from Mic. 
ili. 8; Isa. iii. 12, that the mention of My does 
not necessarily imply the words of Jehovah. 
[However, it is more natural and better, with 
Ewald, Delitzsch, e¢ al., to regard Jehovah as 
speaking. It is more in keeping with the dra- 
matie character of the entire Psalm.—C. A. B.]. 
There has been no previous reference to foreign 
enemies, or to wars in which the Israelites were 
consumed, or to any external events at all, but 
to moral and religious relations, yet such as 
occur in history and in Israel. The ancient 
translations and most interpreters find stated 
here by the comparison, the manner of eating 
up the people, as they eat bread. The ungodly 
regard it as their natural business to eat up the 
people. This interpretation is not without 
grammatical objections, so that Hitzig takes 
refuge in the supposition of a transposition of 
letters, which is recommended indeed by analo- 


gies, and reads Lion instead of 19D". But the 
figure is favored by the frequency of its use in 
the prophets, where it is still further carried out, 
and by the difficulty of finding any other accep- 
table sense. For the interpretation of Luther 
which has been revived by Clauss, does not at all 
suit the construction of the clause, in accord- 
ance with which the devouring of the people 
affords the means of support for the ungodly. 
Moreover, to eat bread cannot mean to live well 
(J. H. Mich.);. also not to live unpunished 
(Cocc.); but generally to support themselves. 
Now if this is in contrast with what follows, the 
reference might be to a neglect of prayer at the 
table (Chald., L. de Dieu). This, however, is 
not suitable here. So, likewise, hardly the idea 
of living securely therein, as an animal (Hupf.) 
in which the physical life would be nourished, 
but the spiritual life remain without nourish- 
ment. Though this thought is appropriate it 
has very little support in the words as such. 
Sir. V. Ver. 5. There.—This does not mean 
the same place where the crime is committed 
and the condemnation is received (Aben Ezra, 
Kimchi), or where they should recognize God 
and call upon Him (Clauss), soalso not the place 
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of future judgment (Flamin., Calvin, Hengst., 
Stier), although OW is properly a designation 
of place, for itcan likewise be used for a space of 
time (Ps. lxvi. 6; Prov. vi. 27), and even of the 
future (Zeph. i. 14; Job xxiil. 7), with which 
reference the prophetic perfects would then 
show the certainty of punishment (Pss. xxxvi. 
12; exxxii. 17, Hos. ii 17). Still less are 
we to think of a place of judgment within 
man, of the conscience (Geier), although Wd 
means as well the anxiety before possible disas- 
ter, as terror on account of real disaster, and 
indeed both, in so far as they are made by God 
to impend over them as punishment for sin. 
The context demands the latter interpretation. 
The juxtaposition of the same word ‘as noun 
and verb (so also Isa. xxiv. 7)=frighten a fright, 
is so much the more picturesque as this word, 
Proy ii. 26; iii. 25; comp. vi. 15, has the 
secondary idea of suddenly and unexpectedly. 
The Psalmist refers to the Divine punishment 
historically fulfilled (Hupf., only too narrowly 
to the occurrence at the Exodus from Egypt) in 
the closest connection with the description ver. 
2sq., especially ver. 4. OW is used with a simi- 
lar general reference Job xxxv. 12. Delitzsch 
translates: ‘‘There they shudder shuddering,” 
and explains; then when God will speak to 
them in His wrath, as ver. 4 is adduced as from 
His mouth, then His word, which never fails of 
effect, thunders down upon that ‘inhuman person 
who is without knowledge and conscience. 

For God is in the generation of the 
righteous.—This gives the reason of the ter- 
rors of judgment which break in upon those 
who oppress and devour the peopleof God. The 
contrast, that God is not with the ungodly 
(Clauss),isa matter of course, yet it is not here 


expressed. Moreover, the clause does not, as is | 


generally supposed, make the historical fact 
prominent, that Jehovah dwelleth in the midst 
of His people, protects and governs them and 
brings about their complete victory over their 
enemies. In contrast with the thoughts of the 
fool, ver 1, he expresses the religious truth, that 
Elohim declares Himself on earth, in the gene- 
ration of the righteous. The latter is likewise 
not a historical but an ethical idea, and does not 
coincide entirely with that of the people of 
Israel, among jwhom the righteous were present 
only as individuals (Gen. vii. 1) by their genera- 
tions (Gen. vi. 9), yet who hinder the ruin of the 
whole and are the means of saving the people. 
Str, VI. Ver. 6. You may shame the 
counsel of the oppressed; [in vain]—For 
Jehovah is his refuge.—The counsel, that 
is. all the counsel which he had agreed upon 
with himself. Most interpreters think particu- 
larly of the plan proposed by him to deliver 
himself from his oppressors. The contents of 
his counsel might be given in the’ following 
members of the verse with ‘hat’ [A.V be- 
cause] (Aben Ezra, Calvin, Stier, Hitzig). | How- 
ever, the translation “but” (Luther ef al.) is in- 
admissible. But the preceding verb does not agree 
with this, whether we regard the imperfect as pre- 
sent or future, or, as is often the case, impera- 
tive. For &3 does not mean in the Hiphil, “to 
scoff” (the ancient interpreters), but ‘to cause 
to blush,” or actively ‘to disgrace.” If, there- 


fore, we must translate ‘for,’ it is necessary at 
the same time to suppose that the clause which 
states the cause has fallen out, and thus the 
former tristich has been shortened, cr we must sup- 
ply a short clause something like: to no purpose; 
or, in vain (Hupf., De Wette, Hengst., Delitzsch), 
Ewald translates: the design against the af- 
flicted you will see to be in yain; previously he 
translated: in your design with reference io the 
afflicted will you blush because, etc. 

Str, VIL. Ver. 7. Who will give out of 
Zion [A. V., O that—were come out of Zion] — 
What a contrast this expression makes with ver. 
2! And how clearly he shows that he does not 
refer to help against external violence of foreign 
enemies, by the Divine power, but to deliverance 
by demonstrations of grace in connection with 
the historical institutions of salvation. The 
question in the anxious prayer of the oppressed, 
containing the desire for redemption, presup- 
poses that Jehovah dwells in Zion, and that His 
sanctuary is standing in Jerusalem, but at the 
same time it explains its approach with reference 


to a hindrance which is still to be set aside. . 


Such a hindrance is not the external distance of 
the Psalmist from Jerusalem, say, during the re- 


bellion of Absalom (Grotius), but his sins which | 


were not yet entirely expiated. The shining 
forth of the Messianic thought in this passage is 
overlooked, for this reason especially, that, in 
the usual form of resolving the question in the 
optative: ‘+O that He were come,” which is 
certainly possible (Ps. lv.7, Jer. ix. 1), the per- 
son acting retires to the background before the 
deliverance which is desired and the time when it 
is longed for This is in direct contradiction to 
the text. 

The universality and partial indefiniteness and 
breadth of the Messianic hope which is active 
here, leads to that former time, to which the 
other expression of the verse likewise refers. 
For Zion was indeed for all periods the conse- 
crated place for the hope of Israel, whither 
believers, wherever they might be, turned their 
faces in prayer, according to 2 Kings viii. 29, 
44 This is likewise mentioned with emphasis 
Dan. vi. 10, as a characteristic of the true faith 
of this prophet residing at Babylon. But no 
prophet ever expected or prayed for help from 
destroyed Zion. The prophets describe rather 
the gracious turning again of Jehovah to His 
penitent people in -exile, His going with them 
and before them in leading them back to Jeru- 
salem and the rebuilding of the city and temple 
under His protection. The question before us, 
however, does not in the least resemble this. 
And what is there that compels us to think of the 
return from the captivity at Babylon? At least 


not the expression M¥3W 33 in itself or because 


it became afterwards the standing expression for 
this deliverance? This would be a pure petitio 
principii. For the same expression occurs al- 
ready in Joel iii. 1; Amos ix. 14; Hos. vi. 11 
(vii. 1).* Then it were much more natural to 
think of the time of the Assyrian calamity 
which fell upon the kingdom of Israel, on ac- 





* (In each of these passages, however, the reference is to _ 


the exile foretold by these prophets, a return from which wag 
conditioned on repentance.—C. A. B.] 
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count of the deliverance out of Zion which is 
prayed for. But this is prevented by the closing 
clause, in which Jacob—Israel is called upon to 
rejoice, but not Judah and Israel. But this ex- 
pression does not at all mean merely: turning 
back from captivity in war, which, then leads to 
the meaning of: bringing back prisoners of war, 
but it is used figuratively for the turning of an 
unhappy condition into a restoration to former 
prosperity in general, Ezek. xvi. 58, even in 
private affairs, Job xlii. 10. With the frequent 
use in the New Testament of the expressions: 
bonds, imprisonment, efc., in a figurative sense, 
the assertion that the figurative use of the above 
formula leads necessarily to a later origin, is so 
much the more arbitrary and unreasonable, as 
the abode in Egypt with its experience fell under 
the same point of view, Deut. xxx. 3 (Clauss, 
Stier). Already the more ancient interpreters 
have therefore, after the Rabbins, partly ex- 
plained this passage as Messianic, partly under- 
stood it directly of the spiritual deliverance of the 
people of God, which then was applied to the 
deliverance of the Church from its Babylon or 
from its servitude in Egypt (Calv.). Even Hit- 
zig refers the expression, which-occurs likewise 
figuratively Jer. xxx. 18, at least to the turning 
away of misfortune. 
the language, God’s gracious turning to the dis- 
tress of His people, whilst he maintains the in- 
transitive meaning of 23, as being the only 
allowable meaning (Beitr. Ii. 104). But the 
transitive meaning is made certain by Ps. Ixxxv. 
5; Neh. ii. 2; beyond question by Ezek. xlvii. 
7. Hengst. has very properly taken back his 
previous view (Beitr. I. 142), that the closing 
verse is a later liturgical addition (Rosenm.). 
[Alexander: “The whole may be paraphrased 
as follows: ‘O that Jehovah, from His throne in 
Zion, would grant salvation to His people, by 
revisiting them in their captive, forsaken state, 
and that occasion of rejoicing might be thus 
afforded to the Church !’ ’—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The doctrine of the corruption of the hu- 
man race and the help for it. This is the title 
given by Meyer after Luther, who gives it an ap- 
propriate periphrase in the song: Hs spricht der 
Onweisen mund wohl. The denial of God does not 
always come upon thelips; yet it declares itself 
as an irreligious disposition in the corruption 
and worthlessness of a conduct which is worthy 
of abhorrence. It isnot merely an idle or harm- 
less play of thought, or a scientific investigation 
of the evidences proposed by scholars for the 
being of God. It is indeed a movement of thought, 
but that of a heart which has become foolish by 
turning away from God, Rom. i. 21; and it has 
to do not so much with the theoretical as with 
the practical reason. Therefore it makes the entire 
man unfit for good, and it is least of all an. evi- 
dence of a sound and strong spirit. 

2. Men of this kind may indeed regard them- 
selves as wise, praise one another, and feel strong 
and safe in the world; but God knows, con- 
demns, and rejects them and their doings, and 
He has long since declared to those who wait 
upon Him, how it stands with them, Rom. i. 22. 


Hengst. finds expressed by | 





They are condemned already, before they are 
cast out as reprobates. 

8. Moreover God troubles Himself with those 
who do not trouble themselves about Him; He 
inquires after those who make no inquiry for 
Him; He is the ivisible witness (Gen. xxxi. 5U) 
and the Judge, who cannot be bribed, of all 
their doings as well as the sins and thoughts of 
their hearts. But He brings forward the evi- 


' dence of His being and His work, not theoreti- 


cally, but practically as Judge, Avenger, and 
Saviour. His speaking is likewise an act; His 
revelation is history. 

4. No man, however, should feel secure or 
raised above others. For by the history of re- 
velation, that light has come into the world, 
which condemns the world (John iii. 19), and 
discloses the individual as well as the whole race 
according to the Divine judgment, as lying in 
common corruption in consequence of their na- 
ture as children of Adam, in accordance with 
which that which is: born of the flesh, bears in 
itself all the characters of the oap& (John iii. 6). 

5. The same light shows likewise that there 
is a righteous generation on earth. The recog- 
nition of this fact does not contradict the state- 
ment of the total corruption of the children of 
Adam, embracing all without exception. For the 
righteous generation consists not of a little band 
of men who have remained exempt from sin and 
its corruption, whom God somehow has over- 
looked, when He looked about, because they 
stood in a corner, or because they are not 
brought into consideration on account of their 
small number in comparison with the awful cor- 
ruption of the masses. To this class belong ra- 
ther those men in the midst of the generation of 
the children of Adam, who have been born again 
as children of God of incorruptible seed, who by 
this chonge of their inborn nature form a pecu- 
liar class in the midst of the generation of men, 
and afford the seed of regeneration for the entire 
people. 

6. It is one and the same God, the holy God 
of revelation, who has made known from hea- 
ven, by the mouth of His prophets, the actual re- 
sult of His investigation of the children of men, 
as a warning, and has called our attention by 
them, with so much earnestness to the actual an- 
swer which He gives by His life and work, in 
the generation of the righteous on earth, to the 
ungodly, who as fools do not trouble themselves 
with His works and deny His being and life. 

7. There is moreover no reason here to dimi- 
nish by any limitation the weight of the decla- 
ration respecting the extent, depth, and punish- 
ableness of human corruption. ‘He says at 
first all, then together, thirdly, there is likewise 
‘not asingle’ one.” Luther. The judgment re- 
specting the condition of man is not an exagge- 
ration, which easily escapes from the bitterness 
of the lamentation and feelings; and as a poeti- 
cal figure to be reckoned to the account of the 
poet. The poet,:who speaks here, is not fanci- 
ful, he is not so much a poet as a prophet. 
Therefore his description is not the gloomy re- 
flection of a gloomy disposition, the night idea 
of a darkened contemplation of the world, but. :t 
has the value of a declaration of revelation, 
whether it bases itself on previous testimonies 
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of Scripture, or is to be directly referred to the 
enlightenment by the Spirit of God. 

- 8, All fools are indeed sinners, but all sin- 
ners are not such fools that they deny the being 
of God, His judgment and revelation, or regard 
them as of no account. And many who previ- 
ously did this, have repented when they expe- 
rienced what this all meant. They have first 


been terrified when they have not expected it. | 


There is however not only a terror unto death 
under the storms of Divine wrath, so also not 
only the impending terror of the last judgment ; 
there is likewise a terror unto repentance, by 
which the sinner is awakened unto life. This 
happens particularly, when the ungodly, who pre- 
viously have not cared for the Divine agency, are 
surprised by the victorious word, and the over- 
powering act coming forth from the generation 
of the righteous. 

9. The ungodly as such eat up the people of 
God. They use them as far as they can tomake 
room for themselves in the world. Whatever 
does not readily applaud them, is regarded as a 
booty given over to them. For they do not in- 
quire after God, and the destruction of His peo- 
ple is as natural to them, as much in accordance 
with tnueir wishes, and as much a matter of 
course, as the eating of their daily bread. It is 
true that there isin history a provision for the people 
of God; but where does such an one ezist, which 
is able to realize its Divine destiny of being a 
holy people? Therefore evil doers think that 
they are justified and entitled to carry on their 
work of destruction. But so long as the mem- 
bers of the ‘generation of the righteous,” be 
they few or many, are in one people, the Lord 
does not suffer it to be destroyed, but brings His 
terror over the enemies of Himself and His 
children. 

10. But all those who are oppressed must 
take refuge with the Lord if they would attain 
salvation. For the resolutions, projects, plans, 
and devices of the individual, even the best of 
them, may be brought to shame by the violence 
of evil doers; not so God’s resolutions and un- 
dertakings. He who trusts, hopes, and waits on 
these will not be ashamed. The world moreover 
can no more prevent the prayer from pressing 
up into the heart of God, than it can prevent the 
flow of Divine consolations and refreshment into 
the soul of the oppressed, if these truly turn from 
the world to God. 

11. But the relation between God and the 
soul may be very different from this. And the 
last, to forget itis the prayerful sufferer, whose 
lips have testified respecting the universal cor- 
ruption of the children of men, and have con- 


fessed the communion of God with the genera-_ 
He is able to rejoice that | 


tion of the righteous. 
his people before all others has received the his- 
torical call to be the people of God, and that 
there are sanctuaries and Divine services in the 
congregation; but his soul is troubled, because 
even among his people no generation has ever 
fulfilled its destiny so as to be a righteous gene- 
ration; and that the history of His people is ra- 
ther a constant witness of its apostasy from God, 
who turned towards them ever with new reve- 
lations, and that this repeated itself in every ge- 
neration, And although he may sigh, that his 








people have fallen into afflictions and trouble 
through Divine judgment, yet he experiences the 
severest affliction in the burden of guilt, and the 
worst servitude under the dominion of sin. 

12. Moreover true deliverance cannot consist 
in a change of external relations. Therefore a 
turning to the institutions of salvation established 
by God, and the desire for the means of grace or- 
dained by God is the sign of the beginning of a 
turning towards salvation. But salvation itself 
comes only,when the Saviour comes, who brings 
the acceptable time of the gracious turning of 
God to redemption. Before His coming there is 
nothing but ingwiry, sighing, longing, and among 
believers, hope in the gospel and its joys. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Denial of God is a folly, but of a dangerous 
character.—Whatever fills the heart expresses 
itself in the lifeeven without words.—God Him- 
self conducts the actual proof of His own being 
by acts of judgment and demonstrations of grace 
which run through the whole of history to warn 
and to comfort.—Inborn corruption and inhe- 
rited guilt do not excuse the sinner, but rather 
set in a dreadful light the consequences of apos- 
tasy from God.—He who does not believe in God 
cares not for men.—In the corrupt world there are 
many people who are Jost, yet there is likewise a 
righteous generation, in which God lives, works, 
and condemns the workers of iniquity.—At times 
those who deny God and the workers of iniquity 
are greatly frightened when they perceive the 
revelations of the Divine life in the generation 
of the righteous, but they seldom change their 


| disposition or zmprove their conduct, no more than 


they do after the experience of the mighty deeds 
and judgments of the Almighty.—There is a sa- 
lutary and a wicked terror on account of the Di- 
vine revelations of judgment; the former leads 
to desire for deliverance from the servitude of 
sin; the latter begets stubbornness towards Di- 
vine and human justice.—The deliverance of the 
race of man, fallen in Adam, from universal and 
entire ruin, is prepared by the institutions of 
grace which God has established in Israel, but 
even in the people of Israel it is expected in the 
Suture. 

SrarKE: Human corruption is so deep and un- 
fathomable that many believe in no God, or deny 
His providence and government.—He who does 
not inquire after God from the heart, as the only 
source of all good, still remains in the old na- 
ture, and lies under the curse and wrath of God. 
For to be wise and to inquire after God are here 
together.—Behold thyself in this mirror, O man, 
as often as pharisaical pride attacks thee; but 
what does it matter, the proud peacock’s feathers 
will soon bend to the earth.—The blessed fruit 
of redemption is spiritual, heavenly, and eternal 
joy; here in foretaste, there in perfection. 

Os1anpER: This is the difference among men 
that although we are all sinners by nature, yet 
some are justified by faith and endowed with the 
Holy Spirit, and serve God in faith, whilst others 
remain ungodly.—Franke: We must observe 
principally two things: firstly, our misery, in 
which we all lie by nature; secondly, the grace 
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which is bestowed upon us in Christ Jesus our 
Saviour.—Friscu: he reason of allevilis natural 
blindness and folly ; thence arises doubt of the 
Divine government and providence; and then 
man falls into security, so that he lives therein, as 
if there were no God in heaven.—God must be 
sought as the highest good which has been lost by 
sin.—If the heart has departed from God it has 
departed from blessing, and lies under the curse ; 
it has departed from light and lies in darkness; 
it has departed from life and lies in death; it 
has departed from heaven and belongs in hell. 
—STiLLeR: Sin not only passes upon all men, 
but likewise passes through the entire man. 
—Diepeicu: If we live in God, we look upon all 
things from God’s point of view, and, looking 
from Him, regard this world as entirely different 
trom what it usually appears. 

[Marts. Henry: If we apply our hearts as So- 
lomon did, Eee. vii. 26, ‘‘ to search out the wick- 
edness of folly, even of foolishness and madness,” 
these verses wiil assist us in the search, and will 
show us sin exceeding sinful. Sinis the disease 
of mankind, and it appears here to be malignant 





and epidemical.—Those that banter religion and 
religious people, will find to their cost, it is ill 
jesting with edged tools, and dangerous perse- 
cuting those that make God their refuge.— 
Barnes: As a matter of fact, the belief that 
there is no God is commonly founded on the 
desire to lead a wicked life; or, the opinion 
that there is no God is embraced by those 
who in fact lead such a life, with a desire. 
to sustain themselves in their depravity, 
and to avoid the fear of future retribution. 
—Srurcron: The Atheist is the fool pre-emi- 
nently, and a fool universally. He would not 
deny God if he were nota fool by nature, and 
having denied God it is no marvel that he be- 
comes a fool in practice. Sin is always folly, 
and as it is the height of sin to attack the very 
existence of the Most High, so is it also the 
greatest imaginable folly. To say there is no 
God is to belie the plainest evidence, which is 
obstinacy; to oppose the common consent of 
mankind, which is stupidity ; to stifle conscious- 
ness, which is wickedness.—C. A. B. 


PSALM XV. 


A Psalm of David. 


1  Lorp, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 


Who shall dwell in thy-holy hill? 


2 He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 


And speaketh the truth in his heart. 


3 He that backbiteth not with his tongue, 
Nor doeth evil to his neighbor, 


Nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbor. 


4 In whose eyes a vile person is contemned ; 


But he honoreth them that fear the Lorp. 
He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not. 


5 He that putteth not out his money to usury, 


Nor taketh reward against the innocent. 


He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs CoaracteR. We have first a question di- 
rected to Jehovah, in a clause of two members, 
respecting the character of the man who may 


obtain the privilege of a guest with Him, and be- 
come a member of His family ; then follows the 
answer, at first in a clause likewise of two mem- 
bers, whose contents are then carried out in 
three strophes of three members each, whilst the 
participles pass over into finite verbs, and the 
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closing words refer back to the thought con- 
tained in the question, with an expression which 
points to a more enlarged horizon. In the an- 
“swer God speaks, not as a dramatic person, nor 
to the Psalmist by an oracle, but by the Psalmist 
to the congregation. God has enlightened the 
Psalmist who earnestly inquires of Him, that 
this man may know his will essentially from the 
revealed laws of Jehovah, and indeed he speaks 
in forms of expression used in the law; but in 
the answer as in the question, he passes over be- 
yond the limits of the Old Testament, and de- 
scribes in evangelical and prophetic spirit the 
family of God in characteristic and individual 
traits. 

[Delitzsch: “The former Psalm distinguishes 
from the mass of ‘universal corruption a right- 
eous generation, and concludes with the longing 
for salvation out of Zion. Ps. xv. answers the 
question who belongs to this righteous’ genera- 
tion, and who is to receive this salvation in the 
future.”—C. A. B.] This does not appear to be 
a polemic against the priests (Paul.), or those 
of privileged rank (Mich., Dathe, et al.) ; nor a 
rejection of offerings and the like, yet it does not 
demand the observance of rites and ceremonies. 
The entire description is in the sphere of mo- 
rals, and not in that of the law; it is an exer- 
cise of duties, in which the uprightness, viva- 
city, and power of piety asserts itself in life, held 
forth as it were in a mirror. Corresponding 
fully with this character of the Psalm is the cir- 
cumstance that whilst it resounds with the words 
of the law, it is re-echoed and carried further 
out in the prophecy, Is. xxxiii. 13-16.* Nothing 
can reasonably be adduced against David as the 
author. In favor of him is the fact that since 
the ark was carried up to Jerusalem the “holy 
mountain [hill, A. V.] of Jehovah” is there, and 
at the same time the “tabernacle” appears in 
this Psalm to be still existing. It is admissible 
with Hitzig [Wordsworth, Alexander, et al.] ‘to 
think of the very time of that removal, although 
the particular references which this scholar finds 
between this Psalm and the description of the 
dedication of the new tabernacle given in 2 Sam. 
vi. 12sq. cannot be proved with any certainty. 
Still less is there any confirmation of the refe- 
rence made by Delitzsch to the time of the re- 
bellion of Absalom, when the Sanctuary was in 
the hands of the rebels, whilst David himself was 
far distant from it. 

Sir. 1. Ver. 1. May be a guest.—The false 
references and erroneous use of this expression 
by the ancient interpreters who have found in it 
only atemporary abode of strangers who were 
merely suffered for awhile, in contrast. with the 
regular citizens and inhabitants of the kingdom 
of God (Calv.), should not mislead us to efface 
the original and proper meaning of the Hebrew 
word, which essentially leads to the idea of friend- 
ship and protection, comp. Ps. y. 5, and the pas- 
sages thereadduced. Thus only does the closing 
clause gain a full meaning, and what Hupfeld 








* [Perowne : “Eleven particulars are enumerated in which 
this character is summed up. Hence in the Gemara (Mak- 
koth f. 24 a), it-is said that David comprised the 613 com- 
mands of the Law given on Sinai in eleven; Isaiah (it» is 
added) in six (xxxiii.15); Micah in three (vi. 8) Amos (y. 4), 
or rather Habakkuk (ii. 4), in one.”—C, A. B.] : 
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does not sufficiently estimate, it turns back to the 
opening strophe and its theme, with its meaning 
fully developed, and with an evangelical and pro- 
phetical glance at the secure position of the 
guest in the house of God, reaching forth out of 
time into eternity, and is tranquilized by the entire 
Psalm. The-exegetical right of this interpreta- 
tion, which is important dogmatically, lies in the 
point of the question to the mind of the Israelite, 
to whom God’s tabernacle and holy mount might 
gain the meaning of a human dwelling, comp. 
Ps. xxvii. 4sq.; lxi. 5; Isa. xxxili. 14. Modern 
interpreters have been the first to weaken this 
technical expression, taken from concrete rela- 
tions of life, into'a merely figurative designation 
of communion with God in general.* 

Str. I. Ver..2. [This strophe describes the 
conduct of the friend of God in general terms as 
walking perfectly (A. V., uprighily), one who 
does righteousness and speaks the truth. In 
his heart, or with his heart, not merely with 
the tongue. Hupfeld 3 is used with the heart 


not as giving the source of speech (which would 


be 30) but as co-operating with the speech, 


and thus giving it its truthfulness.”—C. A. B.] 

Str. Ill. Ver. 3. [This strophe describes nega- 
tively his conduct towards his neighbor: (1) 
He does not go ‘about with slander upon his 


tongue. ghee literally, to go about as a spy or 
tale-bearer, or slanderer. This is a wicked walk, 
the negative of the perfect walk, ver. 2 a. ; (2) 
he does not do evil; (8) he does not take up a 
reproach against his neighbor. NW3, acccrding 
to Hupfeld, has here the meaning of “bring 
forth,” ‘speak out,” — proferre, efferre. De- 
litasch, Hengst., Hitzig, e¢ a/., give it the meaning 
of bringing or loading disgrace upon any one, 
Calvin, e¢ al., to lift up as from the ground. To 
this latter interpretation Perowne inclines: «He 
hath not-stooped, so to speak, to pick up dirt out 
of the dunghill that he may cast it at his neigh- 
bor.” —C. A. B.] 

Sir. IV. Ver. 4. .The reprobate. [A. V., vile 
person]. “Hitzig and Delitzsch take up again the 
explanation of the ancient interpreters (Chald., 
Aben Ezra., Kimchi, Cleric.) according to which 
the reference is to the humility and self-debase- 
ment of the Psalmist, who here designates him- 
self in the strongest expressions, which however ~ 
correspond with the declaration 2 Sam. vi. 22, 
as ‘despised in his own eyes, and worthy of re- © 
jection.” This view is suitable likewise to the 
context; the contrast is not lacking; J. H. 
Mich. already brings it forth with the words: 
sibi ipsi displicet nec sue sed alien virtutis est ad- 
mirator, and the humility which David confesses 
likewise in Ps. exxxi., appears frequently asa 
condition of pleasing God, Is. lvii. 15; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 17. However the accents of the text, re- 
cept. correspond with our translation, which is 
advocated by Hupfeld. 

— : 

* [Delitzsch: “%}} and jov which are usually distin- 





+ 
guished as the Hellenistic mapoucéty and xarotxéey are here 
of like meaning; not only a transient, but an everlasting 
V4 (1xi. 5) is meant; the difference of the two ideas is 
merely this: that thé one from the idea of a wandering lite 
means the finding of a permanent place, the other from the 
idea of membership in the family denotes the Possession of a 


permanent place.’ —C, A. B.] 
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To his hurt.—The translations: “To his 
neighbors” (Sept., Syr., Luther), or, “To the 
wicked,” (Most interps. since Rosenm.) are in- 
correct. The explanation of the Rabb. “he 
swears — vows to do himself an injury — to 
hurt himself, especially by fasting and mortifi- 
cation, is partly contrary to usage, and partly.too 
specifically ascetic. Hupf., Hitzig, Delitzzch, esta- 
blish the expression in question more accurately 
than’ Venema, -Hengst., Gesen., by reference to 
the law respecting sin-offerings on account of 
guilt owing to inconsiderate oaths and vows, Lev. 
v. 4, where it is forbidden to exchange the ani- 
mal vowed for an offering for another animal, or 
for its value in gold. Hupfeld adduces the addi- 
tional reference to Lev. xxvii. 10, 33, after Geier 
and J. H. Mich., where the question is of alter- 
ing the vow itself. The hypothetical antece- 
dent is in the perfect, the consequent in the im- 
perfect. [The English prayer-book version 
combines the rendering of the Sept. and that of 
the A.V “He that sweareth unto his neighbor, 
and disappointeth him not, though it were to his 
own hindrance.” —C. A. B.} 

Str. V. Ver. 5. This refers to Ley. xxv. 37, 
where usury is forbidden, and to Deut. xvi. 19; 
xxvii. 25, where punishment for unrighteous 
judgment is accompanied with the curse. [Pe- 
rowne: “Such is the figure of stainless honor 
drawn by the pen of a Jewish poet. Christian 
chivalry has not dreamed of a brighter. We 
have need often and seriously to ponder it. For 
it shows us that faith in God and spotless integ- 
rity may not be sundered; that religion does not 
veil or excuse petty dishouesties; that love to 
God is only then worthy of the name when it is 
the life and bond of every social yirtue, Each 
line is, ag it were, a touchstone to which we 
should bring ourselves.” —C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, The most important question in life and the 
daily care of those who fear God, are, how to 
attain to the permanent place of a guest in the 
house of Gol, For this question refers from 
time to clernity and from the old covenant to 
the new. For it is true we may visit the house 
of God on earth and be a guest in it; but we do 
not dwell therein, but celebrate Diwine service 
and receive thereby spiritual food and nourish- 
ment in order to @ further pilgrimage. But if 
we would not only be servants of God but at the 
same time of the household of God and fellow- 
citizens with the saints (Eph. ii. 19 sq.), and 
never waver in this society, then we must partly 
be placed upon another soil than that of the lav, 
and partly be led forth above all and every kind 
of worship on carth into communion with the 
augels in adoration and with the blessed saints 
in the heavenly sanctuary, and to the participa- 
tion in the marriage zupper of the Lamb (Rev. 
xix. 9; comp. Matt. xxii. and xxv.) 

2. In the Divine law itself there is a goad 
which drives us to the Gospel (Luke x. 28 sq.), 
and which invokes and keeps alive a longing 
after it. For the law demands irreproachable 
conduct and sincerity and purity of thoughts, 
words and works, which are found in no man 
by nature and which cannot even be attained by 


| 


the help of the law alone, or its means of pro- 
pitiation and of sanctification. But the law has 
its abiding value in this, that it not only forms a 
historicul stage of revelation, but ig an essential 
part of the economy of salvation, 

3. “We must notice, that the Psalm merely 
presents the portrait of pious people, without 
showing whence this comes or is to be attained. 
Hence it is, that an unwise man may ascribe 
that which is said in this Psalm, to moral virtue 
aud free will, which yet is solely and alone a 
work of Divine grace, working in us,’”’ Luther. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


He who would dwell with God in His house 
must adapt himself to. the arrangements of God’s 
house.—We may be mvited to God’s house and 
table and yet not gain the enjoyment of that 
which God offers us.—To desire communion with 


‘God and transgress the commands of God are ir- 


reconcilable with one another; for vice separates 
God and man from one another.—He who truly 
has and seeks communion with God, has and seeks 
communion likewise with the pious, but avoids 
the society of the ungodly. The law remains 
constantly valuable as a mirror, bar and bridle. 
—He who wishes to dwell forever with God, must 
inquire after God in time and seek intercourse 
with God on earth, and for this purpose use the 
means of grace offered by God according to the 
order of salvation. 

Carvin: If any one is devoted to righteousness 
and moderation towards his neighbor, he shows 
by his acts that he fears God.—It is not a common 
virtue to honor pious and righteous men. For 
because they are the offscourings of the world 
their friends usually share their hate with them. 

Starke: He who has dwelt in the tabernacle 
of God as a true citizen, will likewise remain 
foreyer on the holy mountain of the Lord.—A 
Christian as a pilgrim should hasten to the 
mountain of God.—The avoidance of evil belongs 
to the proper walk of a Christian, as well as the 
practice of goodness; neither can exist without 
the other, since repentance departs from evil to 
good.—The rewards of godliness are not only 
temporal, but they endure even unto eternity.— 
SeLxexxer: Good works please God, not on ac- 
count of their own worth, but on account of the 
believing persons whodothem. For good works 
are the fruit of faith and testify to faith.— 
Franxxe: Who will be happy? He who has a 
living faith and shows it to be living in its fruits 
and its power.—Friscu: We cannot be so eager 
for instruction in matters of our salvation, but 
that God is still more desirous to reveal 
His will to us respecting them.—THoLuck: 
In the estimation of all human merit there 
can be no other standard than the law of 
God.—Tavuse: It is not: who will come to 
Thy tabernacle? but: who will dwell? who 
will remain? That is a great thing when we 
think, that the Father of this lodging house is 
the Holy One of Israel, and the guest is a sinner 
by birth. 

Matra. Henry: It is the happiness of glori- 
fied saints that they dwell in that holy hill, they 
are at home there, they shall be forever there.— 
Those that desire to know their duty, with a re- 
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solution to do it, will find the Scriptures a very 
faithful director, and conscience a faithful moni- 
tor.—An oath is a sacred thing, which we must 
not think to play fast and loose with. In sing- 
ing this Psalm we must teach and admonish 
ourselves and one another, to answer the charac- 
ter here given of the citizen of Zion, that we 
may never be moved from God’s tabernacle on 
earth, and may arrive at last at that holy hill, 
where we shall be forever out of the reach of 
temptation and danger.—Barnes: Kindness and 
an accommodating spirit in business transactions 
are as much demanded now by the principles of 
religion as they were when this Psalm was writ- 
ten, or as they were under the law which forbade 
the taking of interest from a poor and needy bro- 
ther.—WorpswortH: David, in singing this 
Psalm, is teaching us how we may attain the 





about them, good men wear them in their bo- 
soms. Our heart must be the sanctuary and re- 
fuge of truth, should it be banished from all 
thé world beside, and hunted from among men; 
at all risk we must entertain the angel of truth, 
for truth is God’s daughter. We must be care- 
ful that. the heart is really fixed and settled in 
principle, for tenderness of conscience towards 
truthfulness, like the bloom on a peach, needs, 
gentle handling, and once lost it were hard to 
regain it. 
and holiness. Oh, to be more and more fashioned 
after His similitude !—Our Lord spake evil of no 
man, but breathed a prayer for His foes; we 
must be like Him, or we shall never be with Him. 
—To all good men we owe a debt of honor, and 
we haye no right to hand over what is their due 
to vile persons who happen to be in high places. 


blessedness of the everlasting mansions.—Spur-|—C. A. B.] 
qgzon: Though truths, like roses, have thorns! 
PSALM XVI. 


Michtam of David. 


1 


2 Omy 
My goodness extendeth not to thee ; 


3 But to the saints that are in the earth, 


Preserve me, O God: for in thee do I put my trust. 


soul, thou hast said unto the Lorp, Thou art my Lord: 


And to the excellent, in whom 7s all my delight. 


4 Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another god : 
Their drink offerings of blood will I not offer, 


Nor take up their names into my lips. 


5 The Lorp is the portion of mine inheritance and of my cup: 


Thou maintainest my lot. 


6 The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; 


Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 


7 I will bless the Lorp, who hath given me counsel : 
My reins also instruct me in the night seasons. 


8 I have set the Lorp always before me: 


Because he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved. 


9 Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth : 


My flesh also shall rest in hope. 
10 For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell 


’ 


Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 


Jesus was the mirror of sincerity _ 
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11 Thou wilt shew me the path of life: 
In thy presence is fulness of joy ; 


At thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. g 
for the T1TLE vid. Introduction. The mention 
of the worship of idols, ver. 4, is not of such a 
character as to lead us to think of the times of 
the exile (Bottcher, Proben p. 42 sq., de inferis 
@ 843 sq.); and the language does not lead toa 
time subsequent to the eighth century (Ewald), 
but to David (Hitzig). The special occasion in 
his life, however, cannot be known, Many think 
of the time of his abode at Ziklag (Knapp) 
among the Philistines, where desire after the 
pious (Jahn) and temptation to the worship of 
idols (Paul., Hitzig) were very natural. Hitzig 
thus explains vers. 3, 5,9 by 1 Sam. xxx. vid. be- 
low. Delitzsch thinks of a severe sickness in the 
latter part of David’s life, after the building of 
the palace of cedar,* whilst Hupfeld disputes the 
idea that ver. 10 likewise shows that he was in 
great danger (Hengst.), and Bohl again, with 
the ancients, holds fast in general to the time of 
Saul’s persecution. The position of this Psalm 
in the order of Psalms is perhaps determined by 
the expression, ‘‘not be moved,’ ver. 8 8, the 
same with which the previous Psalm closed. 

Irs CuaracteR.—The first clause contains in 
germ the thought of the entire Psalm, namely, 
that the pious man has always protection with 
God against all his enemies. From this assu- 
rance arises the cry of prayer ver. 1, whose 
form shows thé experience of pressing danger, 
but immediately passes over into the confession 
of the way in which the Psalmist proposes to 
act in consequence of his relation to God (ver. 
2) and to His people (ver. 3). The terse 
and bold manner, short even to obscurity, 
in the’ presentation of the contrast (ver. 4) 
in which the Psalmist maintains himself against 
the worshippers of idols, with all its sad- 
ness, yet maintains an energetic tone, then 
passes over into a uniform, undulating flow of a 
calmed frame of mind in the description (vers. 
5, 6) of the good chosen in God, and of the 
happiness allotted on account of this. It then 
turns, praising Jehovah (ver. 7), to testify of the 
position of the Psalmist established in Him (ver. 
8), and rises from the assurance of this commu- 
nion with God, not only to a jubilant declaration 
of present Divine protection (ver. 9), but in 
prophetic inspiration to a prophetic promise of 
the everlasting enjoyment of salvation (vers. 10, 
11). The following interpretation will explain 
the prophetic and Messianic character of this 
passage. 

Str. I. Ver. 1. [Alexander: ‘The prayer 
keep, save, or preserve me, implies actual suf- 
fering or imminent danger, while the last clause, 





*(This is more consistent with the general tone of the 
Psalm, the omission of any allusion to warlike enemies or 
troublous times, the maturity of the Psalmist’s faith and 
hope, the calmness with which he contemplates death, the 
consciousness of his entire acceptance with God, and above 
all the Messianic allusions vers. 9-11. It may, however, 
have been composed under the influence of the prophecy of 
Nathan, 2 Sam. vii.—It could not consistently with the Mes- 
sianic allusions have been earlier than this,—C. A. B.] 


I have trusted in Thee (A. V., ‘In Thee do I put 
my trust’), states the ground of his assured 
hope and confident petition... The preterite 
form implies that this is no new or sudden act, 
but one performed already. He not only trusés 
in God at present, but has trusted Him. before. 
Comp. Ps. vii. 1; xi. 1.”—C. A. B.] 


Str. II. Ver. 2. I say to Sehovah.—The 
Rabb. and many interpreters, after the Chald. 
paraphrase, regard amart as an address to the 
soul which is here to be supplied [A. V., “* O my 
soul, thou hast said”). For reasons against this 
vid. Hupf., who yet, in order to get the first per- 
son which the other ancient translations give, 
would read not directly with Mich., Olsh., ed al., 
amarti, after some Codd. in Kennic. and De 
Rossi, but after Gesenius accepts a defective 
orthography as Ps. exl. 12; Job xlii.2; Ezek. 
xvi. 59, and 1 Kings viii. 48; but does not decide 
whether this failure of the yod has its reason 
merely ina defective writing, or ina pronunciation 
which had become common in the language of 
the people after the Aramaic manner, and after 
the analogy of the 2d fem. sing (Hitzig, Ewald, 
Delitzsch), and merely declares that he is opposed 
to the supposition of Hiller and Béttcher, who 
think of the present Aramaic pronunciation of 
the 1st person perfect, emreth. 


My lLord.—tThe suffix, which has lost its 
significance in ordinary usage in its blending 
together with adén, is here emphatic on account 
of the contrast (Hitzig, Delitzsch, Hupf.); yet itis 
not therefore to be read adon? (Mich.), as Ps. 
cx. 1, but as Ps. xxxv. 23 shows, adonai is to be 
retained (which with kametz is usual as plural 
majest. in order to designate God, with pattach 
forms the real plural—my Lords, vid. Gesenius, 
Thes.). The contrast of the Psalmist to the 
worshippers of idols ig thus prepared, likewise 
in the second member of the verse, the strongly 
emphasized personal relation of the Psalmist to 
Jehovah, whom he has in ver. 1 called upon as 
El. (Aquil. iozvpe), and now confesses as his 
Master and himself therefore as His servant. 
These references disappear in the translation: 
“the Lord,” preferred by De Wette et al.; which 
would render prominent, instead of the contrast 
of the Psalmist with the worshippers of idols, 
which is in accordance with the text, the con- 
trast of Jehovah with the idols: Bohl regards 
it as cas. absol.—O Thou Lord! 


My good, ete.—Luther’s translation: ‘I 
must suffer on Thy account for the saints,” is 
impossible to the language. Likewise all direct 
Messianic references are not only arbitrary and 
without reason, but entirely inadmissible on ac- 
count of ver. 4 6. The first words, ver. 2 0, 
cannot mean anything else but “‘ my good,” and 
indeed not in the moral sense=kindness, merit, 
virtue (Aquil., Calv. [A. V., goodness]), but in 
the sense of welfare, good, prosperity. If we 
could only translate, ‘‘my happiness is nothing 
on Thy account,” then we might attain in sense 


the explanation of Luther, But by does not 
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mean propter, and 53 (shortened form of 43) 
does not mean nihil but non, and elsewhere always 
stands before a finite verb. But there is no verb 
here. ‘To supply such a verb is not in any case 
to be guess work or to introduce an independent 
idea (as Grotius explains: my happiness is not 
desired with Thee), but must limit itself to that 
which is most natural, that is to the verb esse. 
Moreover, then the imperative form is not as 
natural as the simple copula. It is likewise not 
to be translated: ‘‘my welfare is not incumbent 
upon Thee; thither to the saznts’’ (Bohl), al- 
though al may denote the duty incumbent upon 
any one, In this sense Isaki explains: the 
good which Thou showest me is not incumbent 
upon Thee as a duty, but. the saints. We must 
translate: bonum meum non est supra te (Geier, 
Gesen. et al.). The Psalmist, who has already 
declared himself to be a servant of Jehovah, 
now explains, that he finds in Jehovah his 
highest good and all his happiness, yet he ex- 
presses this negatively, in order to exclude every 
thought of communion with idols (ver. 4). This 
is effaced by the translation of the Peschito; 
‘my happiness from Thee;”’ it is likewise only 
unexactly rendered; by Jerome, sine te; by 
Symm., dvev cov; little better by Cocc., Késter 
etal., by prxter te. Thereiscertainly a reference 
to the prohibition Ex. xx..3 (Hengst., Ewald). 
But there it says: thou shalt have no other 


gods °J9 by. This means properly, towards 
My person (Hupf., Hitzig), or, before My face 
(Bohl). The meaning of ‘by the side of” and 
“‘out side of,” in the sense of past by the side 
of, which excludes the object named, has not been 
proved in the language; but no more that of ‘‘on 
the side of the same,” to which formerly with the 
translation supra te, the explanations inclined. 
Likewise the translation of De Wette is ill- 
founded : all my welfare is not to me above thee. 
The pregnancy of the expression consists in 
this, that the Psalmist wishes. to know his good 
and happiness, considered not as first being 
added to God and as an addition towering above 
Him, but that God Himself is his summum bonum. 
[Thus Riehm: ‘It is. more closely to be ex- 
plained: my happiness is not added to Thee— 
nothing, that must be added to Thee, makes me 
happy, but Thou. alone, giving exclusive and 
full satisfaction. Comp. the analogous thought 
and expression Ps. lxxiii. 25. With this agrees 
ver. 5, where Jehovah likewise is called the 
Psalmist’s portion.”—C. A. B.].* This inter- 
pretation, which is correct in accordance with 
the language, answers so well to the context that 


it is superfluous to press out of 53 by an artifi- 


cial interpretation the idea of « only” (Hupf:.: 
my happiness rests only on Thee).: Hitzig even 


wishes to express aN (=immo, rather), and by 





*(Perowne translates: “I have no good beyond Thee. 
Literally my good (my happiness), as in Ps. cvi.5; Job ix. 25, 
is not beyond or beside Thee. The ‘ good’ here spoken of is 
in contrast with the ‘sorrows’ in ver. 4, and answers to the 
words, ‘my lot, my cup, my inheritance,’ in vers. 5,6. For 
the sentiment may be compared Ps, Ixxiii. 25,‘ Whom have 
I in heaven but Thee.’...This is the one grand thought 
which stamps the Psalm, ‘Thou O Lord, art my portion, 
my help, my joy, my all in all.’” So also Alexander: “My 
happiness is not beside Thee, independent of, or separable 
from Thee?” The interpretation of Moll and Riehm is 
however, far better.—C, A. B.] 3 








distorted use of the words fo gain the contrast 
of Master and benefactor (Thou art my Master, 
my happiness rests rather upon Thee). The 
sense would then be: whilst usually the servant 
cares for his Lord, here the contrary is the case. 
The Vulgate (qguoniam bonorum meorum non eges) 
follows the Sept.: rz rév ayadav pov ov xpeiav 
éyecc. In the English, Dutch, Hirshberg and 
Berlenb. Bibles, ‘in part likewise in Calvin 
and J. H. Mich., this translation then gains the 
explanation that all good which the speaker 
either acquires or experiences, does not refer to 
God, for whom (Berlenb.: “on whose account ’’) 
it is unnecessary, but to the saints for whom itis 
partly necessary, partly salutary. According to 
Stier these words are an intentional riddle and 
afford the ordinary reader the superficial sense: 
“only with Thee is my salvation,” but give to 
the deeper searcher of prophecy the deeper 
double meaning: my welfare (1 seek, I will have) 
not with Thee, and my good actions (even in 
this denial are necessary and profitable) not for 
Thee, but with the saints on earth and for them. 
In accepting such a mystical double sense he 
finds a prelude to Phil. ii. 6-9, and even explains 
thus far Luther’s previous translation: ‘I am 
not in good circumstances with Thee.” In con- 
formity with the statement just made, our trans- 
lation does not say: I prefer nothing to Thee; 
it is, moreover, not supplied or covered by the 
turn of expression: There is no happiness for 
me above and beyond Thee. The sense is, God 
is to me the essence and fulness of all good, 
therefore no afiliction can diminish it, no pros- 
perity increase it. 


With the saints [A. V., ‘To the saints” }. 
—The construction is exceedingly disputed and 
difficult. If we seek a verb for the dative, we 
find it only in the following verse. Then there 
arises a connection of words such as Deut. viii. 
13; Prov. iv. 10; xxxiii. 10, and the sense would 
be: the saints have many sorrows (they multiply 
themselves; Béttcher, Probden p. 42 sq.), or indeed 
according to another possible etymology: their 
idols (Ewald). But such a contrast is not in the 
text, as that the former saints and friends of the 
Psalmist had apostatized whilst he had remained 
faithful; the expressions which imply this are 
at once supplied and thus the desired thought is 
put into the text. In order to escape these diffi- 
culties and this violence to the text many inter- 
preters regard this verse as a clause complete 
in itself. The majority then regard the first 
words as nominative absolute=as for the saints. 
But the examples adduced in support of such an 
interpretation are either misunderstood or false 
readings (vid. Béttcher 1.c.). This interpreta- 
tion appears still more inadmissible in connec- 
tion with the interpretation of the words which 
follow. _According to Béttcher’s careful state- 
ment it is grammatically entirely inadmissible to 
take the stat. constr. 18 as stat. absol. and to 


translate: as to the saints. . and the noble, I 
have all my delight in them. The attempt of 
Schnurrer (dissert. phil. crit. 1777), after the ex- 
ample of the Sept., to find a verb in adiré, in 
order to translate, ‘As to the saints... whom 
I honor and in whom I have all my delight,” must 
at the same time undertake to transpose the } in 
ver. 8 4, and thus alter the text twice. The 


, 
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proposal of Storr (comment, 1796), with whom 
Umbreit, De Wette et al. agree, to regard the ), 
which is in conformity with the text, as the in- 
troduction of the conclusion (The saints .. . 
they are the noble in whom I have all my delight, 
in contrast with others who have their delight in 
other magnates), is full of meaning, and were it 
not for the interpretation of the first word in 
ver. 3 as stat, absol., in itself admissible, but yet 
taken closely, demands that 13*) should be con- 
nected more closely with “IN. The interpre- 
tation: To the saints! as Is. viii. 20,a calling 
upon God (Bohl), or the poet and his friends 
(Thol.), is grammatically unassailable; but has 
little correspondence with the course of thought 
of this Psalm and is foreign to its prevailing 
tone of prayer. Under these circumstances 
we are inclined to think of a connection 
with the previous verse. The relation of 
the clauses to one another as contrasted in 
the interpretation of Kimchi, Calvin, Stier, 
namely that, that good of the Psalmist can- 
not benefit God the Lord, but the saints, has 
already been considered; we have only to re- 
mark here that there is likewise no particle of 
contrast in the text. The proposal of Hensler, 
renewed after the ancient interpreters (Bemer- 
kungen tiber Stellen der Psalmen, 1791), to regard 


“210 as in apposition to adonai and then to con- 


nect the following words closely‘ nothing is 
above Thee (surpasses), the saints,” is shattered 
already on the fact that it is unusual to give the 


word 93 the meaning of nihil. We cannot seri- 
ously think of a dependence of the dative lik’. 
doshim upon adonat—=Thou art the Lord of the 
saints (Steudel, Programme of 1821), on account 
of the intermediate clause. We might rather 
accept a dependence upon amart=I speak to the 
saints, especially if the contents of the address, 
is not sought in the words: all my delight is in 
them (Kimchi, Flamin.), or in ver. 4 (Hofm., 
Weissagung und Erfitllung, 1. 162), but in ver. 3 3, 
and indeed so, that the } is removed to the be- 
ginning of ver. 3 a and the 119i} to the beginning 


of ver. 36 (Delitzsch)—=and to the saints which are 
in the land: these are the noble in whom is all 
my delight. But without regard to the altera- 
tion of the text which is indeed simple, the ad- 
dress to the saints, placed parallel with the ad- 
dress to God, does not properly correspond with 
the tone which prevails elsewhere in the Psalm. 


It only remains, therefore, to regard the bas the 
sign of belonging to (Calv., Hengst., Hupf.). 
But it does not follow from this, that the Psalm- 
ist says: his good and his happiness is with God 
or rests upon God, in. so far as he belonged to 
the saints. He says rather, that he, in belong- 
ing to the saints, in whom is all his delight, does 
not regard and treat his good and happiness as 
something additional to God, but that he directly 
has regarded and confesses in this communion 
of saints that God Himself is his good and hap- 
piness. I regard this explanation of mine as 
corresponding with the context and the language. 
On the other hand the interpretation of the 
dative by Winer in his lexicon, ‘‘ according to 
the example of,” weakens the sense and is not 
sufficiently proved in the language.—It is uncer- 
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tain, whether we are to regard ver. 3 5 as paral- 
lel with ver. 3 a and supply the damed of the first 
clause at the beginning of the second before 
adiré, whose stat. construct. is explained by the 
fact, that it belongs to the following clause 
which is in sense a relative clause (most inter- 
preters), or whether we are not rather to regard 
the connection of clauses, so that the idea of the 
saints is more closely defined as those who are 
in the land (or on the earth) and are the noble 
in whom, ete. (Bottcher). 
construct, is not.an expression of the superlative 
(Umbreit, Koster), and is likewise not only to 
be connected with the following noun—the noble, 
all my pleasureis in them (De Wette), or the noble, 
the totality of my delight is in them (Hengst.), 
but with the entire clause (Hupf.), although 
it is not to be explained thus; the splendid with 
all, whom I desire (Sachs). Koster leaves the 
) disregarded by the translation: To the conse- 
crated... they belong, the noble who please 
me entirely.* 

The Kedoshim are according to the idea the 
aytot, the members of the people of God, as those 
consecrated to the service of Jehovah. The appo- 
sition, ‘‘ who are on earth,” shows that the refer- 
ence is to their objective relation to the covenant. 
This clause states, that the Psalmist speaks of 
the congregation which is upon earth not so 
much in distinction from the congregation in 
heaven or the angels (Aben Ezra), as with re- 
ference to his personal relation to God just men- 
tioned. The explanation of those buried in the 
earth (Chald., Isaki) is entirely foreign to the 
text, and there is no evidence of a limitation to 
those who were in the Holy Land (Hupf.), in 
contrast to those members of the people of the 
covenant which were abroad. The following 
clause shows, however, that the Psalmist has 
not in mind the external communion of the so- 
called visible Church, but the living members of 
this Church as his associates. The adirim are 
not the magnates, the aristocratic nobility in 
distinction from the saints, which among the 
lower classes, the dm haaretz are regarded as 
such, but the saints, in whom, as in the excellent 
and enlightened, the Divine dda appears re- 
flected. According to Hitzig David was then in 
Philistia, 1 Sam. xxvii. Driven from his land, 
the temptation to apostatize from Jehovah was 
natural, 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. To the rejection of 
the temptation ver. 4 of our Psalm is said to 
refer, and ver. 7 to the fact that David, at the 
command of God, had undertaken the pursuit 
of his enemies, and sent presents from the booty 
to the elders of the cities of Judah, 1 Sam. xxx. 
26, who are therefore called his friends. These 
are the noble and the excellent in whom David 
has all his delight. It is true that David, as in 
ver. 2 6 he is said to say that he had his success 
in battle from Jehovah, ought to have sent a 





* [Perowne: “We may take 4 in the sense of ‘belonging 
to,’ ‘joining myself to, and the passage would mean, ‘I have 
no good beyond Thee, belonging as I do to the fellowship of 
the saints, and the noble in whom,’ etc. Indeed some such 
meaning seems to be required by the context; for it is evi- 
dent that it is the design of the Psalmist to contrast his own 
happy lot, and that of others who, like himself, had found 
their happiness in Jehovah, with the miserable condition of 
those ‘whose sorrows were increased, because they went 
after other gods.’”—C, A, B.] 


In any case the stat, - 
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part of the booty of this victory over the Amale- 
kites, as a thank-offering, to the house of God 
and its priests; but there was then no central 
worship, 1 Sam. xxii. 18; comp. 1 Chron. xili. 
8. Therefore David has from abroad sent the 
present to those who belong to the national God. 
This-then is supposed to be said by ver. 3, that 
it belongs to the saints in the land. David like- 
wise says, ver. 4 a, how he himself has experi- 
enced that it fares badly with the heathen; 
similarly vers. 9 and 11, that fulness of joy re- 
wards the service of Jehovah.*—Olshausen re- 
gards the text as entirely corrupted. The Vul- 
gate translates, after the Sept.: “In the saints, 
which are in His land, He has made wonderful 
all His (my) delight,” or after another reading 
already observed by Augustine, “‘He has won- 
derfully fulfilled all my desire.” 

Str. IV. Ver. 4. Many are their sorrows 
[A.V., Their sorrows shall be multiplied].—This 
clause is likewise disputed as to its construction 
and meaning. Some, as already mentioned, 
combine it with the preceding clause, but must 
thea supply something essential. Others (Mich., 
Olsh., Maurer, Ewald), with Chald., Symm., 
Jerome, interpret 38) of idols. But only the 
masculine of this stem is used in the sense of: 
carved-work—images of idols. The feminine, 
which is here used, signifies: sorrows (Pesch., 
Aquil., Sept.). Since now it is connected with 
a suffix which refers to persons, which can be 
more closely indicated only in the following 
words, the next words are usually, with the 
Rabb., regarded as an asynd. relative clause. The 
masculine of the verb 12% frequently occurs 
with the feminine of the noun when it precedes, 
and the expression ‘“‘their sorrows,” instead of 
“the sorrows of those who,” is defended by 


Hitzig. Hupf. and Delitzsch, on the other hand, 


find this hard and inadmissible. The former 
would rather, with Schnurrer, Hensler, Ruperti 
(in Hichhorn’s Allgemeiner Biblioth., vol. 6), read 
it as hiphil (—multiply [so A. V.]), whereby all 
would be normal. The latter divides ver. 4 a 
into two independent clauses, which represent 
the place of a nom. absol., and are to prepare the 
statement describing the internal difference be- 
tween David and such people.—Many interpre- 
ters after the ancient translations regard the 
following words as a paraphrase of apostasy from 
God, whilst they translate: who hasten back- 
wards. Schnurrer even changes MS into INN. 


It would be better to translate: who hasten else- 
where (Geier, Storr, Rosenm., De Wette, Stier), 
or hasten after another (Luther), hasten to 
others (namely idols, Gesen., Ewald). But VD 
has the meaning of hasten only in the piel; in 
the kal only the meaning: purchase, namely for 
a wife, Ex. xxii. 15, can be proved. Many in- 
terpreters (Salomo ben Melech, Calv., et al.), 
with reference to the figure of marriage, to re- 
present the relation of the congregation to God, 
take the expression here in this way. Hitzig, 
who finds that there is considered here not the 
contrast between the faithful and the apostate in 
Tsrael, but between the worshippers of idols and 





* [This theory of Hitzig is ingenious, but too artificial and 
strained. It does not agree in tone with other Psalms of 
that period. This Psalm certainly belongs to a later 


ie Pes period 
in his life after the Messianic prophecy of Nathan.—©. A. B.] 
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the worshippers of Jehovah, translates: who 
strive to obtain another. Hupf. goes back tothe 
meaning of ‘‘ purchase,” without its reference to 
marriage, and to its relationship to 13 to ex- 
change; he thinks of the exchange of the here- 
ditary true God for a false one(Ps. evi. 20; 
Hos. iv. 7; Jer. ii. 11), and reminds us of Isa. 
xlii. 8; xlviii. 11; where 7MN likewise is in the 
singular and absolute. Thus most recent inter- 
preters, among whom, however, Béttcher, Heng-- 
stenberg, Delitzsch, hold fast to the allusion tothe 
figure of wooing, and remark that there is here 
said not exactly ‘‘ other gods,” as Ex. xx. 3 and 
frequently ; but an indefiniteexpression is chosen, 
which leads not to the ordinary but to the so- 
called more elegant worship of idols. It is ques- 
tionable whether the following plural suffixes are 
to be referred to the worshippers of idols, with 
whom the Psalmist breaks off every kind of 
communion, with the refusal to commune with 
them in their offerings, and with whose names he 
will not defile his lips (Delitzsch), whom he will 
not mention in his prayers (Bohl); or whether 
they refer to the idols themselves, in favor of 
which are especially Ex. xx. 7; xxiii. 18 (make 
no mention of the name of other gods); Hos. 
ii. 19, and the contrast with ver. 5 (Calv., Grot., 
Bottch., Ewald, Hengst., Hupfeld, Hitzig [Pe- 
rowne ]). 

The drink-offerings of the Israelites consisted 
of wine, and drink-offerings of blood are like-. 
wise not found among the heathen, but wine was 
mixed with blood (Zech. ix. 7) and drunken 
only in connection with terrible undertakings, 
under fearful oaths, This special reference, 
however, is far from the meaning of the text, 
which Isaki, Aben Ezra, J. D. Mich., Winer 
overlook. Some interpreters, therefore (Kim- 
chi, Stier, Delitzsch), regard the expression as 
Jiguratwe of offerings made with bloody hands 
and conscience stained with blood, which make 
every offering unclean. Others better as a com- 
parison, as if they consisted of blood instead of 
wine, Isa. lxvi. 8, to which comparison blood of 
grapes, Gen. xlix. 11; Deut. xxxii. 14, forms 
the transition (Schnurrer, Hengst., Hupf.). Ac- 
cording to Hitzig the {9 is comparative, and the 


meaning is: I forbear to offer their drink-offer- 
ings more than to offer their blood. The suppo- 
sition that an action is mentioned which is only 
to be done by priests, and therefore because David 
could rot have done this, this passage must have 
a Messianic interpretation (Bohl), overlooks the 
fact that the reference here is not at all and can- 
not be to the altar and the legally arranged 
functions, but to the refusal to participate in the 
worship of gods in a form which in the mouth 
of the Messiah would be entirely inappropriate. 
The Vulgate, after the Sept., differs entirely 
from the Hebrew: then weaknesses were multi- 
plied; afterwards they hastened. I will not 
assemble their assemblies of blood, nor bring 
their name upon my lips. 


Sir. V. Ver. 5. Portion of mine inheri- 
tance and of my cup.—jj'), besides 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 4, only in the Davidic Psalms, is stat. const. 
and to be connected with both genitives (Hupf. 
upon Ps. xi. 6), but not in the sense of portion 
of food (Hupf.), together with portion of drink 
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as the two parts of a feast, the usual figure of 
Divine favor and benefits, Pss. xxii. 26; xxiii. 


5; Prov. ix, 2; but corresponding with the other 


expressions of this Psalm a figurative expression 
of nourishing possession and quickening enjoy- 
ment, as the Psalmist has both in Jehovah 
through Jehovah’s favor. The first figure is 
brought about thus: in the general division of 
the land the tribe of Levi received no possession 
in the land, but was to live of the parts of the 
offerings which fell to the share of those who 
were occupied in Divine service about the sanc- 
tuary, on account of Jehovah, Veut. xviii. 1, 2. 


Jehovah Himself is, therefore, called their P72 


=share, Deut. x. 9, in special application to 
Aaron, Num. xviii. 20; more widely extended 
to the entire house of Jacob, Jer. x. 16, first 
brought about by the design that the entire 
people should bea kingdom of priests, Ex. xix. 
6, and therefore applicable to every individual 
as well as to the whole body of saints and 
nobles, ver. 3.—From the division of the holy 
land by lot between the various tribes and their 
members originated likewise the expression 


5711 = vidoe, the lot taken out of an urn, which, 
however, since decision by lot was regarded as 
God’s act, has become in the Old Testament the 
symbol and type of all grants of the royal 
righteousness and grace of God, as the 
possession thereby given is the foundation 
and essence of all Divine blessing (Hupfeld). 
Since that which falls to any one by lot has 
the same name, géral, e.g. Judges i. 3; Lea. lvii. 
6, it is very natural to regard 721A as hiphil of 


a word 73° and to explain it after the analogy 


of the Arabic (A. Schultens): Thou enlarged 
that which has fallen to me by lot (Hengst., 
Bohl, 4 al.). Since, however, the meaning of 
the word is disputed, Béttcher and Koster go 
back toa root #12—Thou makest my lot to fall 


(that is, to fall out of the urn). This second 
meaning, however, given for the sake of expla- 
nation, is without example in the use of the 
word. The proposal of Ewald to regard the 
dificult form of the word likewise as nomen 
abstr. cannot be carried ont. The present view 
of Boéttcher is more likely, that it is a diminutive 
form, little or costly possession ; thus: Thou art 
the jewel of my lot. Hupf. and Delitzsch go to 
the root 72 and regard the form as the parti- 


ciple 721A incorrectly written—Thou who ad- 
ministerest my lot, or Thou who maintainest, 
keepest in its integrity that which has fallen to 
me by lot. Hitzig for this form refers to the 
analogy of ‘1°21%, 1 Chron. xxvii. 20, but regards 
the root which is ordinarily accepted, as inap- 
propriate to the context and corrects as TOD= 


perpetuus, whilst he expresses the conjecture that | 


TDI might be an archaic expression (against 
which, however, ver. 8), and translates: Thou 
art constantly my possession. 


Str. VL. Ver. 6. Hitzig understands this verse 
locally of a beautiful region. Delitzech regards 
the expression likewise—Elysian fields, but as a 
figurative designation of God Himself. The ab- 
stract loveliness, Job xxavi. 11, is better, which. 


however, is not to be resolved into an adverb: in 
4 lovely manner (Bottcher, Hupf., Bohl); for 
the expression is not to be separated from the 
local coloring and reference, Mic. ii. 5; Josh. 
xvii. 5.— 8 (=likewise) is used here as con- 
firmatory, giving gradation to the thought; the 
fact just mentioned is recognized in the feelings 
of the poet (Hupf.). 

Str. VIL. Ver. 7. Advised [A. V., “hath 
given me counsel”’], is not—cared for (Knapp), 
but—provided with good counsel, which some 
(Isaki, De Wette, Olsh.) refer to the general ex- 
hortation to the fear of God and faitnfulness, 
others and indeed, on account of the following 
clause, more correctly (Kimchi, Calv., Hengst., 
Hupf.), to the action of God in the heart of the 
Psalmist in choosing and laying hold of the 
good above described. 0’ (properly to set 


right) is often used of Divine teaching and 
warning, ¢ g. Ps. xciv. 12; Isa. xxviii. 26; 
Deut. iv. 36; so that the warning of the reins 
seems to refer not to the thoughts (most inter- 
preters), but rather is parallel to the advice of 
God (Caly., Hupf.).* 

Str. VILL. Ver. 8. Some regard the °3 (A. V., 
because) as=-when, since they find the antece- 
dent to the following clause introduced; most 
interpreters, however, regard it as—for, as a 
statement of the reason of the preceding state- 
ment. Standing or being at the right hand (Pss. 
cix. 61; ex. 5; exxi. 5) is the figure of protect- 
ing nearness. [Perowne: ‘God in David’s eyes 
is no abstraction, but a Person, real, living, 
walking at his side.”—C. A. B.]. The subject 
8471 is omitted, as Pss. xxii. 28; ly. 20; ecxii. 4, 

Str. 1K. Ver. 9. Glory.—[Delitzsch ; ‘ There- 
fore, because Jehovah isso near him to help him, 
his soul is transported in joy, nv, and his glory, 
that is, hig soul rejoiceth, whilst, as the fut. con- 
sec. expresses, his joy breaks forth in rejoicing. 
No passage of Scripture is so like this as 1 Thess. 
v. 28. 32 is mveipa (voic) NIZ—uyh (vid. De- 
litzsch, Psychol. p. 98), wa, copa; the auéurtug 
thpyoqva, which the Apostle there wishes for 
his readers in respect to the three parts of their 
nature, David here expresses as a confident ex- 
pectation.”—C. A. B.] 

My flesh also shall dweil in safety.—[A. 
V., rest in hope]. The form of connection shows 
that flesh is not here as Rom. vii. i8 (Hitzig) pe- 
riphrase of the person, but means the body. But 
the question is whether it means the body as 
living, being under the Divine protection in a 
condition of quiet happiness, undisturbed, and 
without danger from any hostile affliction (Heng- 
stenberg, et al.), Ps. iv. 9; Deut. xxxiii, 12, 38; 
Jer. xxill. 6; Prov. i. 33; or whether not rather 
the same body with reference to its future rest 
in safety in the grave? It is true the following 
verse speaks of preservation (not in death but) 
from death, and the limitation of the meaning of 
yer. 10 a to preservation from the danger of death 
in a now threatening case, is possible from the 
language, Ps. xxx. 4; comp. Ps. ix. 14. But if 





#[Perowne: “ God has led me to find my joy in Him, ant 
pow in the night seasons, as the time most favorable to quiet 
thought, I meditate thereon. The heart itself is said to ad- 
monish, becanse it anxiously listens to the voice of God, and 
seeks to conform itself thereto.’"—C. A. B.] 
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it is recognized not only by Clauss, Thol., De- 
litzsch, but also by Ewald and Hupf. with refe- 
rence to Calvin, that the way of life and the joy 
with God in the following verses, refer to some- 
thing more than merely deliverance of life from 
danger, and the supposition is natural, that it 
expresses the hope, that the pious shail not at all 
be the booty of death, but share in everlasting 
communion with God; then it is still more natu- 
ral not to remain by the first steps of the recog- 
nition of a deeper and more comprehensive mean- 
ing. For inver. 10a the confidence is expressed, 
that God will not overlook or give up the soul to 
Sheol. Herein is expressed the hope of immor- 
tality in a wider sense; for Sheol is in any case 
the gathering place of departed souls in distinc- 
tion from the grave which receives the body, 
Gen. xxxvii. 85. Already in this connection ver. 
9 6 may indeed speak of the preservation and se- 
cure rest of the entombed body, and prepare the 
thought which the Sept. already anticipates with 
its Karaoknvocet én’ éAride. This is still more 
certain from ver. 106. For the expression: 
Thou wilt not give up thy TOM to see NNW, as 
merely parallel with the previous = thou wilt 
not let him die, would have a form, which would 
lead to the thought that the speaker has the hope 
not to die at all, rather than to that recognized by 
Hupf., Ewald, e¢ a/., that he hopes for a blessed 
continuance of life with God extending beyond 
death. This leaves undecided whether it is to be 
regarded as inthe manner of Enoch and Elias, 
or otherwise. But now it has not been proved 
that NNW must certainly be derived from Mv 


—tosink down, and must be translated ‘ grave,” 
as Ps, vii. 15, where the Sept. has likewise Gdpos. 
The derivation of NNW. in the meaning. dvadVopa, 
ruin, corruption, is indeed very possible (Gesen., 
Winer), Is. xlix. 9, admissible, Ps. lv. 23, more ap- 
propriate than the other, Job xvii. 14, scarcely 
to be denied. Since there the word is in the mase. 
gender in the signification of pit, in the femi- 
nine, however, according to Prov. xxvi. 27, the 
difference of meaning with a similarity of sound 
is still less doubtful, as there are parallels for it 
in all languages, likewise often in the Hebrew. 
Bohl adduces as especially convincing NMJ, as 
meaning in the mase. sinking down, Job xxxvi. 
16; Is. xxx. 80; comp. Ps. xxxviii. 8, in fem. 
rest (derived from 1). All the ancient trans- 
lations have this interpretation with the excep- 
tion of the Chald. The ancient Jews have had 
so little doubt of it, that from it has originated 
the rabbinical fable, that the body of David has 
never decayed. It forms the nerve of the evi- 
dence in the Messianic reference of this passage 
to the resurrection of Jesus, testified to as a fact 
in the sermons of Peter at Pentecost, (Acts ii. 25 
sq.) and of Paul in the synagogue of Antioch 
(Acts xiii. 85-87). It forms in our text an es- 
sential member in the progress of thought, and 
an important declaration of revelation respecting 
the resurrection of the body (véd., Doctrinal and 
Ethical), The TON is, according to Hupfeld’s 
admirable investigation of Ps. iv. 8, the bearer 
of the Divine grace in all the relations in which 
this is shown at work, first of all, and chiefly, 
according to the passive form, ‘‘standing in a 
state and covenant of grace with Jehovah,” some- 
times applied to the narrower circle of the pious, 


likewise to an individual servant of God as es- 
pecially favored in the midst of the elect people 
of God; then, although seldom, likewise actively 
exercising grace as well of God, Ps. exly. 17; Jer. 
iii. 12, as of one man to another, Pss, xii. 1; xviii. 
25; xliii. 1; comp. Mic. vii. 2. TheSept., with 
its Messianic interpretation, has likewise trans- 
lated very properly Tov éciov oov. All the an- 
cient translations, and most MSS., have the sin- 
gular. The Masora likewise says: yod is not 
pronounced. Thus if this had read in the MSS. 
TON, as now likewise some, and especially an- 
cient Spanish Codd. have it, this is not to be re- 
garded as plural, but as singular, and indeed:so 
that it'is not so much to be regarded.as the so- 
called emphatic plural or plural of majesty 
(Bohl, after the ancient interpreters) as rather 
the yod is to be considered as, Gen. xvi..5; Ps. 
ix. 14;, Jer. xlvi. 15, as a sign of the seghol, 
(Hitzig). 

Ver. 11. Make known (A. V., show) pv 
is frequently used not of theoretical knowledge, 
but of practical experience. The way of life, 
(A. V., ‘‘path of life”) — way to life (Prov. v. 
6) leads upwards in contrast to Sheol, which is 
downward, Prov. xv. 24; comp. Prov. ii. 19; vi. 
23; x. 17.—At thy right hand:—Comp. Prov. 
iii. 16, so that God administers. The explana- 
tion of Hengst. by thy right hand, as deliver- 
ing and punishing, Prov. xvii. 7, is against the 
parallel (in thy presence, demanded by the NN 
of association).—M31 denotes not only enduring 
joy in contrasi to fleeting pleasures of the world, 
but likewise enduring forever. The word is an 


accusative adverb instead of nsi, hence Sept. 
correctly, é¢ Td TéAoc. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. He who has living faith in the true God, 
turns to Him in every threatening danger, not 
only in sickness and danger of death, but with 
every experience of the insecurity of human life, 
and under the impressions of its painful per- 
plexities.. But the same faith which drives the 
oppressed to God, opens their lips to prayer, and 
creates in them the assurance of being heard, as 
well as the confidence of being sheltered by God. 

2. There are prayers and songs which have 
not only grown up from the soil of confessing the 
living God of revelation, and are supported by it 
as by its ground of faith and life, but which give 
expression to this confession as such, and thereby 
gain the form of didactic testimonies. These, on 
account of their lyrical and devotional character, 
retain their edifying as well as their comforting 
characteristics; they even advance to real pro- 
phetical discourse, when they originate in per- 
sonal experience from communion with God, 
which is the essential substance of faith, and by 
virtue of this origin not only breathe. in general 
the breath of another world, but reveal the mys- 
teries of Divine life. z 

3. This prophetic testimony of the praying 
believer is on the one side confession, on the 
other, prophecy, yet in both respects. brought 
about by the individual condition of the. speaker, 
not less than by his historical position, particu- 
larly within the economy of the kingdom of God. 
This gives the present statement partly its pecu- 
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liar vivid color, partly its internal as well as ex- 


ternal limits 

_ 4, The true prophet knows his position, and 
does not deny it.. But still less is he proud of it. 
In his relations to God he is at the same time His 
servant and friend. The Almighty God of reve- 
lation is his Lord and his only good. Whatever 
good he knows, loves, has, and seeks, is for. him 
not something additional to God, but it is com- 
prehended iu God, and is his portion on account 
of his communion with God. But this is not a 
peculiar relation, distinguishing him from other 
men. On the contrary God has an elect people 
on earth. He has in the land and abode of the 
prophet members of the congregation of saints. 
The true prophet confesses and regards himself 
as one of them, and as being in communion with 
them, testifies to their communion with God. 


‘5. Not every kind of Divine service is well | 


pleasing to God, and religious differences are not 
to be regarded as trifling. The true prophet 
contends rather against the fatal delusion that it 
depends only upon its religious character, and 
not so much upon its concrete nature. He ear- 
nestly and decidedly separates himself from those 


‘who perform sacrifices and call indeed upon 


their gods, but yet renounce the true God, who is 
likewise their Creator, and would help them, and 
have exchanged Him for that which can and will 
ouly bring them trouble instead of salvation. 
His whole delight, on the other hand, is in the 
members of the congregation of God, who, not- 
withstanding their position as servants, are yet 
the noble and enlightened in whom the Majesty 
of God is glorified, and the glory of the saints re- 
flected. 

6. In this personal relation to God and to the 
congregation of God in the land, the prophet has 
and holds his highest good and his greatest hap- 
piness; he recognizes and praises his best jewel 
and his constant joy... He not only receives what 
he needs from God, but he has in and with God 
all that he needs and-all his pleasure. But this 


‘does not make him proud. He remembers that 


this blessed: relation to God has originated not 
from his own will; therefore he praises God who 
has proved to be the best for him. He remem- 
bers that notwithstanding his communion with 
God, he is yet not one with God, and that even 
unity would be very different from identity. If 
he lives in God and God in him, he is yet not 
swallowed up in God, and God has not been sunk 
in him. God is indeed no stranger to him, still 
less an enemy, yet God is and remains another 
person. Therefore day and night he longs and 
strives to preserve, strengthen, and deepen this 
communion, which is the ground of his conji- 
dence, the subject of his joy, and the source of 
his life. Eligant cupidi divitias, voluptuost delicias 
pompatict dignitates, quibus fruantur, pars vero 
mea est et erit Deus in xternum (Gloss ordin), 

7. Death, the Grave, and Hell, have lost their 
terrors to the man who is assured of this com- 
munion with God. He has God, and in God life ; 
for God is life, eternal life, blessed life, unfa- 
thomable in its depth, enexhaustible in its ful- 
ness, all-sufficient in its glory and power. But. 
living in this world and in the flesh he cannot 
escape death or avoid the grave; and as a servant 
of God knowing the Divine order and subject to 





it, he.cannot forget or despise either of them. 
But as a friend of God he knows and feels that in 
all cases he is sheltered in God; for God cannot 
forsake the man who does not forsake Him, and 
the man-who has no good except God, and will 
have nothing above God or beside Him, thereby 
Bathe with God and in God the fulness of joy and 
good. 

8. He who has made this confidence of the as- 
surance of faith and confession of it, a matter of 
experience in life, to him the hope of eternal life 
gains a personal meaning. He regards God as 
the source, contents, and aim not only of true 
and eternal life, but at the same time of his per- 
sonal life. This illuminates for him the night of 
death. He knows that he, the favored friend of 
God, walking the way of life unto life in the obe- 
dience of faith, will.even in death go to God, and 
will attain that which is in the presence of the 
angels, at the right hand of the only living God. 
Since this experience is still-in the future, butis 
already now the object of his faith, the Psalmist 
prophesies whilst he confesses his hope of faith. 
There is likewise here in subject and form more 
than the ‘flashing up of the hope of immortality 
in the Old Testament.” It is true there is not 
yet given a doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, but yet a prophetic declaration of the as- 
surance of participating in the eternal and blessed 
life of God, in which the germs of a@ doctrine of the 
resurrection are disclosed, which are rooted 
entirely in the ground of revelation, and for their 
development into clearness of recognition point 
far beyond themselves, their own time, and the 
person of the speaker. 

9. The speaker is not the Messiah, either as 
a pre-existing person, oras a figure of speech, 
still less merely a pious poet who expresses ob- 
scure hopes in poetical hyperbole, but he is Da- 
vid as a prophet, 2. Sam. xxiii. 2; Acts ii. 30. 
Whilst David on the basis of previous experience 
of persoual communion with God, and under the 
impression of present experiences of the same, 
speaks inthe hope of faith, of the sure continuance 
of the.same extending into eternity ; this is in ex- 
pressions which have an entirely personal refe- 
rence, yet not in the form of an application of a 
general truth to the Psalmist or others like him, 
but in such a way that it directly breaks through 
thereference to David, and must have called forth 
thoughts of prophetical illumination and Mes- 
sianic meaning, so soon as the attention was di- 
rected to the very peculiar character of their 
conception. This might have been the case with 
David himself in subsequent reflection upon his 
Psalm in the sense of 1 Peter i. 10-12. For this 
passage distinguishes between the statements of 
the prophets, and their own searching after the 
special sense of their prophecies, and the parti- 
cular meaning designed by the Spirit of Christ 
working in them. Asa matter of course after 
the death of David, when this Psalm was used 
among the sacred songs of the congregation, its 
Messianic reference could not but increase in 
certainty and recognition among the congrega- 
tion of God. But this does not imply that the 
Messianic interpretation of this as well as other 
passages of the Psalms, first originated from the 
reflection of the congregation (Schultz in den 
Theol. Stud. und Krit., 1866, Heft 1). Moreover 
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with every recognition of Aistorical accommoda- 
tion, as well in understanding Messiani¢ pro- 
phecy as in its origin and form, the sense of this 
passage is not to be limited to the idea, that Da- 
vid was inno danger of death so long as his 
kingdom was not destroyed with him, and that 
when he died his kingdom still remained (Hof- 
mann, Schriftbeweis ii. 1, 357). Itis true many 
interpreters have not sufficiently distinguished 
between inquiry into the original sense of this 
passage, and the application of the truth drawn 
from it. Moreover they have not unfrequently 
introduced into the passage, or into the con- 
sciousness of David, ideas of the resurrection of 
the Messiah, and the participation therein of 
every member of the congregation, even in the 
Old Testament, who believes in Him. But this 
could only be known from the stand-point of its 
fulfilment in the New Testament. But three 
things arecertainly in the text; (1) that David 
bases the confidence of his hope of participating 
in the life which is in God, and is imparted by 


God, upon his personal relation to God; (2) that 


this hope is expressed in words, which express 
more than David at first supposed or knew, and 
which have found their real fulfilment exclusively 
in a definite fact, namely, in the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ; (3) that the manner of expression 
constitutes the passage in question a Messianic 
prophecy, yet not ina typical, but in a prophe- 
tical sense, such as it is likewise treated in the 
New Testament. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It brings great blessings to confess God as our 
Lord; but the most delightful lot falls to those 
who lay hold of God Himself as their highest 
good, and make use of the communion of saints 
for this purpose.—The communion of saints can- 
not be united with a participation in the prac- 
tices of those who have forsaken God.—The pious 
not only enjoy in this world a pleasure of which 
the world knows nothing; but they have to ex- 
pect likewise pleasures which the world cannot 
receive.—He who has communion with God has 
to be very careful to cherish it, and therefore ear- 
nestly to use the institutions, means of grace, and 
advice provided for this.—Only those joys have 
an abiding value, which we find in the presence 
of God, and which we receive from the hand of 
God.—The best remedy against troubles and 
temptations ofall kinds is to keep God constantly 
before our eyes and in our hearts. The assu- 
rance of the everlasting duration of our existence 
is comforting and refreshing only when it is con- 
nected with the believer’s hope of eternal life in 
the presence of God.—Zverlasting life is assured 
to those who have made the living God their true 
Lord, their blissful good, their abiding portion, 

Starke: The supports of our trust in God are 
His fatherly affection and pity for His children, 
as well as His infinite power as the Lord of all 
_ lords.—God has His saints and nobles not only 
in heaven, but likewise on earth.—He who re- 
cognizes the inheritance of the Lord as lovely and 
beautiful, will be disgusted with the inheritance 
of the world; he will refuse it, and shun na suf- 
ferings to gain the beautiful inheritance.—The 
evil spirit constantly excites the sinful heart to 


evil; but the Holy Spirit day and night awakens 
in believers holy desires, and excites them to 
good.—Faith is not an idle or lazy thought, but 
is active, busy, industrious to look to God and at 
no time to turn away the eyes of the heart from 
Him.—From the living trust of the heart in God, 
arises internal joy and sincere love to God and 
all creatures.—The tongue is given to man to 
glorify the Divine name, and joyfully recount his 
benefits.—If Christ the Head went to meet the 
desired issue of His sufferings with full assu- 
rance, then His members can likewise certainly 
believe that God will give all their troubles a glo- 
rious end, 2 Tim. iv. 18.—The body of Jesus 
could not become corrupt because there were no 
sins in His members. We must become corrupt, 
because sin still dwells in our morial bodies, but 
we thus lay aside the corruptible in order to 
arise incorruptible.—In this life Christians have 
in God’s word only a foretaste of heavenly joy ; 
but in that life this joy will be complete; then it 
will no longer be said: happy to-day, sad to- 
morrow; but without intermission will they be 
entirely joyous from God, through God, and in 
God.—Luruer: The chiefest and highest pas- 
sion, trust in God, makes the difference between 
the people of God, which are His possession, and 
those who are not His people. The way of life 
is a work of the power and justice of God alone. 

Menzet: He who knows and loves God, be- 
lieves on Him; he who believes, praises Him 
and confesses Him; he who confesses Him is 
persecuted ; he who is persecuted is comforted 
by God; he whom God comforts He instructs, 
and thence proceed the most beautiful fruits. — 
Friscu: He is rich enough for time and eternity 
who can at all times boast of his God alone.— 
The saints of God are likewise His nobles.—If 
we have God in view, and direct all that we doand 
have doneaccording to His most holy point of view, 
no one on earth can deprive us of our inheritance. 
—Unpreit: He who has God for his cup really 
and truly derives from Him by means of faith in 
the most secret communion, the Holy Ghost 
and eternal life.—The most cheerful light 
springs up here from the. depths of faith, 
and is poured over the gloomy grave.— 


_GuENTHER: There is nothing more lovely or 


blessed for the children of God than blissful com- 
munion with God.—Drepricu: To have the grace 
of God and know it as always victorious, is the 
golden mystery, the excellent, heavenly wealth 
of believers, and all this has been given to them 
by God in His word.—If we are closely united 
with all saints in God, we are likewise internally 
separated from unbelievers; and he who declares 
himself one of the saints, must likewise feel that 
he is separated from them, and must confess that 
their condition is likewise unhappy, their nature 
is wicked and lost. 

(Marra. Henry: Covenanting with God must 
be heart work, all that is within us must be em- 
ployed therein and engaged thereby.—Christ 
delights even in the saints on earth, notwith- 
standing their weakness and manifold infirmi- 
ties, which is a good reason why we should.— 
The saints and their bliss are kept by the power 
of God.—Death destroys the hope of man, Job 
xiv. 14, but not the hope of a good Christian, 
Prov. xiv. 32. He has hope in his death, living 


. 
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hopes in dying moments; hopes that the body 
shall not be left forever in the grave; but, though 
ét see corruption for a time, it shall at the end 
of time be raised to immortality. Christ’s re- 
surrection is an earnest of ours, if we be His.— 
Barnes: No one can safely so familiarize him- 
self with vice as to render it a frequent subject 
of conversation. Pollution will flow into the 
heart from words which describe pollution, even 
when there is no intention that the use of such 
words should produce contamination. No one 
can be familiar with stories or songs of a pol- 
luted nature, and still retain a heart of purity.— 
Spurgeon: The title of ‘‘His Excellency” 
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more properly belongs to the meanest saint than 
to the greatest governor. The true aristocracy 
are believers in Jesus. They are the only Right 
Honorables. Stars and garters are poor distinc- 
tions compared with the graces of the Spirit.— 
The night season which the sinner chooses for 
his sins is the hallowed hour of quiet, when be- 
lievers hear the soft still voiees of heaven, and 
of the heavenly life within themselves.—Christ’s 
resurrection is the cause, the earnest, the gua- 
rantee, and the emblem of the rising of all His 
people. Let them, therefore, go to their graves 
as to their beds, resting their flesh among the clods 
as they now do upon their couches.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XVII. 


A Prayer of David. 


1 Hear the right, O Lord, attend unto my cry; 

Give ear unto my prayer, that goeth not out of feigned lips. 
2 Let my sentence come forth from thy presence ; 

Let thine eyes behold the things that are equal. 


3 Thou hast proved mine heart; thou hast visited me in the night; 
Thou hast tried me, and shalt find nothing: 
I am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress. 

4 Concerning the works of men, by the word of thy lips 
I have kept me from the paths of the destroyer. 


5 Hold up my goings in thy paths, 
That my footsteps slip not. 


6 I have called upon thee, for thou wilt hear me, O God: 
Incline thine ear unto me, and hear my speech. ; 
7 Shew thy marvellous loving-kindness, O thou that savest by thy right hand them 


which put their trust in thee 
From those that rise up against them. 


8 Keep me as the apple of the eye; 


Hide me under the shadow of thy wings, 


9 From the wicked that oppress me, 


From my deadly enemies, who compass me about. 


10 They are inclosed in their own fat: 
With their mouth they speak proudly. 


11 They have now compassed us in our steps: 
- They have set their eyes bowing down to the earth; 


12 Like as a lion that is greedy of his prey, 


And as it were a young lion lurking in secret places. 


13 Arise, O Lorp, disappoint him, cast him down: 
Deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy sword: 
14 From men which are thy hand. O Lorp, from men of the world, 
9 
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Which have their portion in this life, and whose belly thou fillest with thy hid 


treasure: 


They are full of children, and leave the rest of their substance to their vabes. 


15 As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness: 
I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


TrTLE AND ConTEenTSs.—Respecting tefillah, vid. 
Introduction. _This Psalm has so strongly im- 
pressed upon it the characteristics of a prayer, 
as it wrenches itself from the soul of a man hard 
pressed by deadly enemies, in a moment of great- 
est danger, that we need not suppose that the 
title is a later addition taken from ver. 1 5 (Hit- 
zig). The manner of expression discloses so vi- 
vidly the agitation, change of sentiment, indivi- 
duality, and the immediateness of the circum- 
stances, that we are still less to think of the ab- 
stract person of the righteous (Hengst.), or of a 
poet, unknown in person and circumstances, as it 
is pretended is the case in most of the Psalms of 
lamentation and prayer (Hupf.); for in the life 
of David, in the time of the persecution by Saul 
according to 1 Sam. xxiii., there were circum- 
stances corresponding exactly with those of this 
Psalm (Hitzig); and the language which is fre- 
quently hard and inflexible, with its peculiarly 
irregular turns and gloomy tones, together with 
other points of contact with prominent expres- 
sions in other Psalms of David, is a very marked 
echo of his frame of mind (Delitzsch), although we 
may perhaps in some passages admit a corrup- 
tion of the text. (Olsh.)* 

The prayer begins with calling upon God as 
the righteous Judge and infallible searcher of 
hearts, with an appeal to the honesty of the pe- 
titioner (vers. 1, 2), who knows that he is 
searched through and through in his inmost soul 
by God, and accordingly holding fast to the word 
and ways of God he has kept himself in his con- 
versation and walk, so that the corrupt moye- 
ments of men have not borne him along with 
them (vers. 38-5). With so much the greater as- 
surance of being heard (ver. 6) prayer now rises 
for deliverance from wicked, strong, and power- 
ful enemies, whose nearness, inexorableness and 
cruelty (vers. 10-12) are intuitively described, 
calling upon Jehovah immediately to interfere 
(ver. 18), against an enemy who is especially 
dangerous (ver. 12) who is especially prominent 
among the worldly-minded who seek and find 
their good and happiness in things of this world 
(ver. 14). He closes by bringing into strong 





*[This Psalm resembles the preceding in so many particu- 
lars, e. g., the prayer DY, Pss. xvi.1; xvii. 8; the re- 
collection of communion with God by night, Pss. xvi. 7; 
xvii. 3; the use of Os in prayer, Pss. xvi.1; xvii. 6; the 
verb TIN. Pss. xvi.5; xv.5 (Delitzsch); the reference to the 


protecting and defending right hand of God, Pss. xvi 8; xvii. 
7,14; the contrasted portions of the Psalmist and the wicked, 
Pss. xvi. 2-6; xvii. 14,15; and the pleasures of the Divine 
presence, Pss. xvi.11; xvii. 15; that they may properly be 
regarded as a pair composed at or near the same time, and 


1 ae the close of David’s life (vid, note to Ps. Xvi.).— 





contrast the disposition, position, and hopes of 
the man of prayer.* 


Sir. I. Ver. 1. Righteousness.—This word 
is not in apposition to Jehovah (Kohler), or in 
dependence upon Jehovah according to the trans- 
lations of Symm. and Theodot., kupie duxceoobyye, 
but as an accusative of the object. The interpreta- 
tion, me as righteous (Aquil., Jerome, Hengst.), 
unites the expression, or rather its idea, too 
closely to the person praying. Luther’s marginal 
reading: If thou wilt not hear me, then hear thy 
righteous cause, separates it too far from the per- 
son. The general character of the expression and 
its meaning as introducing the contents of the 
prayer, are effaced by either of the translations: 
my righteousness — my righteous cause (Calv.), 
or, my righteous prayer (Chald.), or indeed, 
my sincere petition (Kimchi). The parallelism 
(Hupf.) does not justify any such special refe- 
rence. Still less is the article to be brought in 
as a suffix, and the righteousness or innocence 
regarded as those who were oppressed and in- 
jured in the persecution of David, who com- 
plain and pray in his mouth (Geier, etal.) It 
is true the paraphrase: Hear the righteousness 
which speaketh through me! would be more ex- 
act than that already rejected: Hear me in my 
righteousness or as righteous. For righteous- 
ness of the thing and not of the person would be 
first stated in accordance with the text, and thus 
at the same time that opposition of righteousness 
of the thing and of the person would be avoided 
(Calov., J. H. Mich., e¢ al.), which is foreign to 
the text, and indeed according to ver. 8 sq, con- 
tradictory. But yet the reference of righteous- 
ness to the person appears in the text only after 
many accommodations. To these belong the ap- 
peal made to the righteous dealings of God ac- 
cording to His infallible judgment by the pray- 
ing Psalmist, who in the uprightness of piety 
cries anxiously to God with the hope of being 
heard. This interpretation brings into view an 
adyance in the thought which is for the most part 
overlooked, and likewise is supported by the fact 
that the last word in ver. 2, in an adverbial inter- 
pretation, corresponds better with usage than to 
regard it as an accusative of the object dependent 
upon “behold,” and thus parallel to: hear right- 
eousness, in yer. 1, essentially a statement re- 
specting the character of the petitioner, whilst 
our interpretation presents an appeal to the in- 
fallible judgment of God ¢ Hitzig, by comparing 
Se eee AT Oe a ee 

* [It is very usual among interpreters to regard this enemy 
who is especially prominent as Saul, and the Psalm is referred 
to the period of the persecution by Saul, but it seems better 
to regard this enemy as the powerful Joab, who was the 
plague of David’s life, especially towards its close, and the 
Psalmist often alludes to this bold, powerful, unscrupulous 
chieftain, who more than once had the audacity to threaten 
David himself. That David regarded him as an enemy we see 
from his command to Solomon, 1 Kings, ii. 5, 6.—0, A. B] 

7 [The author is incorrect in regarding O°") as an 
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Prov. iv. 26, finds a similar thought expressed to 
that of Jer. v. 3.— From lips without deceit. 
[A.V. (“that goeth) not out of feigned lips.” Hup- 
feld: Not with deceitful lips, or with lips 
without deceit (falsehood, hypocrisy),” in oppo- 
sition to the cry and prayer, which at first pro- 
tests the subjective uprightness of his prayer and 
the ideas with which he supports it, but at the 
same time guarantees the objective truth of the 
assertion of his righteousness in the first. mem- 
ber (with which it is parallel) so far as that he 
who is defiled with guilt dare not approach God 
and venture to call upon His righteousness a3 a 
righteous man, comp. Ps. xxxii. 2; lxvi. 18, and 
“lift up holy hands,” 1 Tim. ii. 8.—C. A. B.] 
Str. Il. Ver. 3. Thou hast proved, etc.— 
The three perfects, since they are followed by 
an imperfect, do not refer to a definite historical 
event in the history of David, but form the ante- 
cedent, stating the Divine activities which con- 
stantly precede the result of the Divine examina- 
tion described in the conclusion. There is no 
question or doubt but that David is drawn into 
this court of examination by God, and hence the 
clause does not properly admit of being taken as 
hypothetical, but rather as present.—Thou 
hast visited in the night.—[The visit is for 
the purpose of investigating, Job vii. 18. It is 
by night as the time when the soul is undisturbed 
by the external world, and ready for reflection 
and examination.—Thou hast tried me.—The 
usual figure of the refiner of metals.—C. A. B.] 
Thou wilt not find in me wicked 
thoughts; my mouth doth not transgress. 
[A. V. (4 Aud) shall find nothing; I am purposed 
that my mouth shall not transgress’ |. Since it 


has not been proved that 53 has the meaning of 
“nothing,” there is no object to the verb * find,” 
if we follow the accents, and connect the next 
word with the next clause. We might certainly 
most naturally supply ‘‘nothing” from the con- 
text in accordance with the sense. But the in- 
terpretation of ‘Ndt, as 1 person Perf. —I 
have thought, that is, purposed (Is. iv. 28) which 
then would be immediately followed by the state- 
ment of the contents of the purpose (Luther, 
Geier, et al., finally Delitzsch), whilst it is possible, 
yet is opposed by the fact that the context rather 
causes us to expect astatement respecting the 
moral condition of the Psalmist than of his pur- 
pose. Moreover the other statements on this 
subject do not allow us to translate with Bott- 
cher: If I thought wickedness, it must not go 
over my mouth. The Masora likewise remarks 
that the tone of this Hebrew word is to be put 
upon the last syllable. This isthen a noun with 
the suffix, and indeed not the plural of a sub- 
stantive which cannot be proved, but an infini- 
tiye with a feminine ending (Hupf.). If we con- 
nect it with the following clause in accordance 
with the accents, then since the masc. of the 


adverb, it is better with Hupf. and most interpreters to regard 
it as the object of “ behold,’ Jehovah is to acknowledge His 
own judgment as such (Hupf.) He is to behold with favor the 
right, equity. Thereis thus a gradation in the thought of 
this strophe. 1) The Psalmist appeals to Jehovah to hear 
the right; 2) to let the sentence go forth from His presence, 
the court of the great Judge, let the decision be proclaimed, 
and then; 3) to behold it as execnted, to look with approval 
and pleasure upon ity, the right being approved by the in- 
fallible Judge.—C. A. B.] 
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verb demands that °5 should be the subject of 
the clause, the translation, my thought does not 
overstep my mouth (Hitzig), thatis, I do not speak 
in sleep, because I am not excited by passion, ap- 
pears to do violence to the text; onthe other hand, 
the translation, ‘my mouth doth not overstep my 
thoughts,” that is, I say no more than I think 
(Hengst. [Alexander]) as the simple protestation, 
‘IT do not dissemble, I do not lie,” is strained, and 
with the lack of an object in the preceding clause 
obscure and unintelligible. The explanation of 
Aben Ezra, Bucer, Rosenm., et al.: my thought 
is not different from my words is still less admis- 
sible. It is accordingly more natural not to re- 
gard the accents as restrictive, but with the an- 
cient translations and Jerome, and since J. D. 
Mich., many recent interpreters, to make an ob- 
ject for ‘‘ find,” and gain two parallel clauses 
beginning with ‘‘not,” and understand the me- 
ditation in accordance with Hebrew usage as the 
meditation of evil. So Perowne: ‘Thou hast 
tried me and findest no evil thought in me, nei- 
ther doth my mouth transgress.”—(. A. B.] The 
suffix would be as Ps. xviii. 23, (Hupf.) not for 
an actual sin, but for one regarded as possible 
yet denied. The transition from the mention of 
sins of thought to sins of action, considered in 
the subsequent verse, would then be. suitably 
prepared by sins of word.* 

Ver. 4. In man’s doings, by the word of 
Thy lips, I have carefully avoided the path 
of the destroyer. [A. V., ‘concerning the 
works of men” |. The ancient translators con- 
nect the last words of the previous verse closely 
with this verse, and either translate: my mouth 
doth not go over to the doings of men, that is, 
approve them; or, my mouth doth not trans- 
gress according to the doings of men. This gives 
a better parallelism, and therefore many inter- 
preters approve this division of the verses. But 
the structure of a verse is not always complete. 
Most interpreters, after Calv. and Geier, regard 


5 as temporal, as Ps. xxxii.6; others as de- 
noting either reference:— as concerns [A. V.] 
or condition, as Ps. lxix. 22. Delitzsch takes 
the following words directly in the sense of 
‘against the word of Thy lips,” as the object of 


the doings of men. According to Hitzig > in- 
troduces the accusative of the object, as 1 Sam. 
xxii. 7; Ps. lxix. 6, which widely separated 
from the finite verb is again taken up after this by 
the statement wherein these doings of men con- 
sisted.t [Hupfeld: ‘In the midst of the sur- 
rounding practices of men, which so easily carry 
others away with them, I have shunned fol- 
lowing their wicked examples, being led 
and supported by the word of God.”— 
Word of Thy lips.—Hupfeld: ‘‘The word of 
God in the law, that is, the commandments of 
God in contrast with the doings of men who 





* [Riehm mediates between the author and Hitzig. Thus, 
he contends that YJ} never means transgress, sin, when 
used alone, and “since the ‘my mouth doth not transgress ’ 
can hardly be the result of the examination by night, it is 
better to regard *f\\DT the object of NYDN, at the same 
time as the subject of \})*, thus: thou wilt not find wicked 
thoughts in me, they will not pass over my mouth, that is, I will 
not betray them by speaking in eleep.’’—C. A. B.] 

+ [Thus Hitzig translates: ‘The doings of men, by the 
word of Thy lips, I have shunned the path of the robber.’— 
C. A. B.j 
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transgress it, and offer a higher rule.” —C. A. B.] 
‘nw is here'used in a pregnant sense, without 
expressing the negative reference by {DP as 


usual.* 
Ver. 5. My steps hold fastin Thy paths.— 


The infinitive JON is regarded by the ancient 


translators and most ancient interpreters, and 
among more recent interpreters, De Wette and 
Stier, as imperative’ — support my steps [A.V.] 
But this does not agree with the perfect of the 
following clause. The infinitive is then either to 
be regarded in the sense of a gerund, and then 
most properly as an antecedent to the following 
clause (De Dieu, ef a/.), or instead of the finite 
verb (Gesenius, 3128, 40), and indeed as a perfect, 
yet not as the 1st. person singular—[ have main- 
tained my steps in Thy paths (Geier), but as the 3d 
person plural (Cocce.) with respect to usage — 
my steps have held fast to Thy paths (Ewald, 
Hengst., Hitzig, Hupf., Delitzsch). 

Str. Ill. Ver. 7. Make Thy grace wonder- 
ful. —[A. V., show thy marvellous loving-kind- 
ness], literally, separate; namely, by gradation 
in thought, the implored exhibition of Thy grace 
from tie usual exhibitions of the same, so that 
it may thus prove to be wonderfully glorious to 
me (Sept.); not: take away Thy grace from the 
adversaries (Rabbin.) According to others 
(De Wette, Hupfeld, Delitzsch), the fundamental 
meaning of this verb is in the Hiphil made to be 
an attribute of the object, so that the Psalmist 
does not request anything extraordinary for him- 
self, but merely implores that the well-known 
wonderful — gloriqus grace may be shown. De- 
litzsch translates like Luther and the ancient 
translators: against Thyright hand. But the 
right hand of God is frequently mentioned as the 
instrument of deliverance, Pss. xliv. 3; xcvili. 
1; Judges vii. 2; Isa. lix. 1. The anxiety of the 
moment transposes the words with the breath. 

Str. IV. Ver. 8. Apple of the eye.—Liter- 
ally; the little man, the daughter of the eye, 
Lam, ti. 18; Zech. ii. 8. The figure is chosen 
with reference to Deut. xxxii. 10, 11; comp. 
Prov. vii. 2, as is shown by the subsequent words. 
[Hupfeld: ‘‘The first figure as with us is prover- 
bial, as a symbol of that which is dearest to us, of 
the most careful, attentive protection. The ge- 
cond, ‘hide me under the shadow of Thy wings,’ 
is taken from birds, especially the hen, who pro- 
tects her brood with her wings, a figure of the most 
tender protection, frequently of God’s protec- 
tion, Pss, xxxvi. 7; lvii. 1; lxi. 4; Ixiii. 7; xci. 
4 (used of Christ, Matth. xxiii. 37), and in the 





* [Hupfeld: $ Vow properly to watch, take heed, observe, 


usually positively, in order to follow the law and the right 
way (as Ps. xviii. 21, the ways of God; Proy. ii. 23, the right- 
eous), here, on the contrary, in order to avoid. This meaning 
is usually brought about by the reflexive idea, to be on one’s 
guard, to beware of something, but this as a negative idea ne- 
cessarily has {> with it: whilst here the accusative presup- 


poses the original active signification, which here either 
pregnantly includes the negative consequences which are not 
expressed, or developes from the idea of watch, guard, keep, 
according to the nature of that which is watched, a negative 
side or reference = to keep off, hold off, avoid. Wordsworth 
translates: “I have marked the paths of the transgressor, I 
have tried them by the words of Thy lips. The sentiment is 
explained by the Apostolic precept. ‘If any man obey not 
our words, note that man, and have no company with him, 
that he may be ashamed (2 Thess. iii. 14).”—0. A. B.] 





same connection with the first figure, Deut. 
xxxli. 10, 11, both in reference to the people of 
Israel.”” Wordsworth: **There is a climax of 
delicate tenderness in the language here.’’—(C. 
A. B.] 


Ver. 9. My enemies who greedily sur- 
round me.—The position of the suffix is against 


the connection of W532 with the preceding word 
= my deadly enemies (Geier [A. V.]). On the 
other hand it is admissible to get the same sense 
by the translation: against the life (Kimehi), or, 
in matters of life (Hengst.). Most recent inter- 
preters, however, translate after the Chald. and 
Aben Ezra: with eagerness, as Pss. xxvii. 12; 
xxxv. 25; xli. 3; Isa. v. 14. 

Ver. 10. Fat.—Many interpreters, likewise 
Clauss, Stier, Tholuck, after the Chald. and 
Symm., understand by this, the prosperity in 
which they wrap themselves, and which prompts 
them to haughty expressions. Others regard it 
as = the fat heart (Geier) — unfeeling heart, 
(De Wette, Koster, Ewald, e¢ al.) ; Hupfeld as 
merely the heart. But manifestly it is meant 





that their heart, 39, is not a pulsating human 


heart, but 35n, a lump of fat, Pss. Ixxili. 7; exix. 
70 (Delitzsch, Hitzig). The closing up, 1 John 
iii. 17, denotes the intentional holding off trom 
all influences which would excite human emo- 
tions, so that the consequence is, hardening and 
obduracy, Ps. xcv. 8. We have not here a pleo- 
nasm, but a climax, and the context shows that 
we are not to think of the closing up of secret, 
crafty schemes, Ps. xiv. 6,7; Prov. vii. 10, con- 
trasted with speaking of the mouth (Hupf.). The 
explanation of Theodoret, who understands the 
heart in the sense of pity is entirely astray.— 
Speak proudly.—This comes from their de- 
lusion of a near and sure victory. 

Ver. 11.. Our steps’... now have they 
surrounded me.—[A. V., They have now com- 
passed us in our steps|. Since the singular suf- 
fix does not agree with the plural sutix of the 
noun, the translation guoad gressum nostrum, 
which supposes that this accusative of closer de- 
finition of the part of the body (Gen. iii. 15) is 
parallel with the accusative of the person (De- 
litzsch) has very little to recommend it. Itdoes 
violence to the text, however, to read with the 
Masora the plural when the codd. do not have it. 
The double accusative which is usual with verbs 
of surrounding, to which ancient interpreters ap- 
peal, would here produce this nonsense: with 
our steps they have now encompassed me. Hitzig, 
who previously thought of the accusative of the 


object to MUI9 — “our steps... to fell to the 
ground,” now explains that the distance is too 
great between the words, and moreover it is ob- 
structed by the parenthesis; he now changes the 
vowel points in order to get the meaning: I per- 
ceivehim. This is certainly admissible, and gives 
a good sense; whilst the meaning obtained by 
some of the ancient translations by changing a 
consonant: ‘They express congratulations over 
me,” is violent and unnatural. With the pre- 
sent reading we think that the discourse ig 
broken by the liveliness of passion. 

To throw down upon the ground.—[A. 
| V., “Bowing down to the earth.” Barnes: 
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“The Hebrew word 703, natah—means pro- 


D Tt 

perly to stretch out, to extend; then to incline, 
to bow, to depress; and hence the idea of pros- 
trating; thus, to make the shoulder bend down- 
wards, Gen. xlix. 15; to bring down the mind to 
an object, Ps. exix. 112; to bow the heavens, Ps. 
xviii. 9. Hence the ide& of prostrating an 
enemy; and the sense here clearly is, that they 
had fixed their eyes intently on the Psalmist, 
with a purpose to prostrate him to the ground, 
or completely overwhelm him.” —C. A. B] The 
interpretations that they direct their attention 
‘to turn aside in the land” (Hengst.); or “to 
wander througl the land” (Ewald) [Alexander: 
“* go astray,”’—C. A. B.] are artificial and unne- 
cessary. 

Ver. 12. [His likeness—he is like, is not 
dependent upon the preceding clause, as A. V., 
but a new and independent clause, introducing 
the figure of the lion and the young lion, vid., 
notes upon Ps. x. 9sq.—C. A. B ] 

Sir. V. Ver. 13. Go forth to meet him.— 
[A. V., ‘‘disappoint him.” [Perowne: ‘As 
David himself went forth to meet first the lion 
and the bear, and afterwards the champion of 
Gath.” This is the true interpretation advo- 
cated by most recent interpreters.—C. A. B. |— 
Cast him down.—[Properly to make him 
fall upon his knees, (Hupf.),; the figure of the 
lion is continued here.—C. A. B. |The wicked. 
Jerome understands this to be the devil.— 
By Thy sword.—[Not as A. V., ‘which is 
thy sword.” God is to go forth to meet the 
enemy, who is like a lion, to cast him down upon 
his knees, and by His sword slay him, and thus 
deliver the Psalmist.—C. A. B.] ; 

Ver. 14. People of the world, literally men 
of the world [A. V.,] or of temporal life, not men 
of duration or of enduring success, (Calvy., Vene- 
ma, Ruding., Hengst.,) after the Arabié but 
either perishable men (Hitzig) or better after the 
Syriac: men of the world with reference to their 
disposition (Kimchi, Geier and most interpre- 
ters). The life, in the following relative clause, 


answers to this, wherein they have their p2m 


that is their portion, as their highest good and 
happiness, Ps. xvi. 5, not temporal life (Geier), 
life without duration (Hitzig) as showing the fate 
of the ungodly, Job xx. 5, Is. lxv. 20; so like- 
wise not life blessed with externa) good and 
earthly happiness (Calv., Hengst.) of which they 
have received their proper portion; but the zdle 
vain life, in contrast to the spiritual life in God 
(Hupf., Hitzig).* Here likewise the tone and 
order of the words show the language of anxiety 
and haste. Whilst this was overlooked, most 
interpreters translated the beginning of the 
verse ‘“‘from people of Thy hand” [A. V.] and 
thought for the most part of those men whom 
God uses as His rods of chastisement and 
scourges; sometimes likewise of those who must 
fall into judgment in the wrathful hand of God 
because the measure of their sins was filled. 
{The proper rendering is ‘(by Thy hand” as above 





*[Perowne: “ We have here a view of the world and of 
life very remarkable for the Old Testament—a kind of anti- 
cipation of the contrast between the flesh and the Spirit 
which St. Paul gives us, or the love of the world and of God 
of which St. John speaks.”—©. A. B.] 


by Thy sword, the two expressions being paral- 
lel.—C. A, B.]—With that which thou hast 
stored up. [A. V. ‘‘with thy hid (treasure) ]. 
This is a past partic. used as a substantive in a 
good sense, Ps. xxxi. 19; Prov. xiii. 22, and 
in a bad sense Job xxi. 19. Almost all inter- 
preters take it here in the former sense, that 
God gives the worldly-minded the portion they 
have chosen, even children in abundance, Job 
xxii. 17, to whom they leave their affluence, yet 
without knowing or possessing.the prospects and 
enjoyment of the pious. Hitzig on the other 
hand takes it in the bad sense of the punishment, 
the reception or experience of which is repre- 
sented as eating of bitter, deadly food (Job ix. 
18, xxi. 15, comp. vi. 7; Ps. lix. 15), as God 
fills the bodies of the wicked with the fire of 
His wrath (Job xx. 23). This judgment is like- 
wisg said to extend to children and children’s 
children (Hx. xx. 5, comp. Job xxi. 7, 8. 11); 
to which the following words according to his 
translation, may they satisfy the sons, efe., re- 
fer. The translation made by most interpreters 
‘their children are filled” would require 071732. 
The translation of Késter who follows the Sept. 
Vulg. closely ‘‘they are full of sons” [A. V.], 
is literal but obscure. 

Sir. VI. Ver. 15, The antithetical reference of 
this strophe is rendered very prominent not only 
by the emphasis of the I [As for me, A. V. ], 
but likewise by the intentional use of the same 
word satisfied with reference to Jehovah's form, 
in belolding His countenance. These expres- 
sions themselves by their undeniable reference 
to Num. xii. 8, comp. Ex. xxxiii. 20, lead us be- 
yond the usual means of recognizing and com- 
muning with God. In the present context a 
glance is given into eternity. [tis true there is 
no mention of a resurrection of the dead as such 
(Hofmann), or of a natural awaking upon the 
next morning (Ewald), or of a breathing again 
and stepping forth from the confusion of a per- 
plexing trouble, as from a night of suffering 
(Hitzig), so that a new earthly phase of life broke 
forth upon the psalmist in the sunlight of the 
Divine grace (Kurtz), or of a mingling of both 
references (Hupf.), or indeed of an awaking of 
Jehovah that is in His coming to help, after 
haying hidden His countenance (Cleric., Hensl., 
Hengst.) ; but of an awaking from the night of death 
(among recent interpreters, even Rosenmiller, 
De Wette, Gesenius), as a hope shining 
forth from the consciousness of communion 
with Jehovah (Delitzsch) as Psalm xvi. 10; 
xlix. 16.* 


* [Perowne ; “Worldly men have their satisfaction in this 
life, in treasures, in children; David hopes to be satisfied 
with the ‘likewise or rather real manifest bodily form 
(FAN) of God. The personal pronoun stands emphati- 

care 


cally at the beg'nning of the verse, in order to mark the con- 
trast between his own feelings and those of the men of the 
world. He hopes (as Job also does xix. 26, 27), to see God. (The 
parallelism of the next clause shows that this must mean more 
than merely “to enjoy His favors, the light of His counte- 
nance,” efc. as in xi. 7). There is an allusion probably to snvh 
a manifestation of God as that made to Moses, Num. xi. 8, 
where God declares that with Moses He will speak ‘mouth 
to mouth,’ even apparently, and not in dark speeches; and 
the similitude (rather form, the same word as here) of Jeho- 
vah shall he behold.”? Wordsworth; “The thought is com- 
pleted by St. John: ‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God; 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when He appears we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Thereare troubles, into which wedo not fall 
as a punishment for our sins, but in which we 
are unjustly persecuted and compelled to flee 
from hard-hearted, unprincipled and powerful 
enemies, and with all the justice of our cause, 
may be in danger of succumbing to the snares of 
our bitter opponents, and even of losing our 
lives. : 

2. In such a situation neither lamentations 
nor despondency are becoming to the pious. 
The proper course is to pray for help, which 
may in anxiety of heart become a cry, without 
becoming improper, and may appeal before God 
the righteous Judge to the personal righteous- 
ness of the persecuted, without thereby in the 
least disputing, murmuring or contending with 
God, or boasting or confiding in one’s own right- 
eousness. For there is no reference to righteous- 
ness gained by one’s self, or to one’s own deserts 
and the worthiness derived therefrom, but to the 
fact, that the piety of the petitioner has shown 
itself as vitally and powerfully in his person, as 
it expresses itself candidly and sincerely in his 
prayer. And in such cases the question is not 
of its origin from grace apprehended in faith, 
but of the earnestness and reality of its altesta- 
tion. 

3. Now he who flees from the judgment and 
hands of men, to the judgment and presence of 
God must not forget that the Almighty is like- 
wise the All-knowing, the Searcher of hearts. 
He must still further be mindful of this, that 
under the trying eye of the holy and omnipre- 
sent God he endures an infallible judgment by 
night as well as by day, waking or sleeping, 
dreaming or acting. It is well for the man who 
feels this judging and sifting nearness of God, 
which as the fire in the furnace separates the 
gold from the dross, as soothing his conscience, 
and who can comfort himself with that fact that 
God finds in him a man of true piety. 

4. The human heart is naturally inclined to 
evil, and human doings and practices do not 
move in the paths which please God; they at- 
tempt rather, to break through the restraints 
imposed upon them by God. But the efficacy 
of the means of grace in tlte congregation of God 
is able to change the disposition of the heart 
and he who holds fast to the word of God, is 
able likewise to withstand the temptations of 
his situation and to walk im the ways of God 
according to God’s regulation. 





Tlim as He is, (comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 12; xv. 49; 2 Cor. iii. 18; 
Col. iii. 10.) _As’Theodoret observes here, the wicked may be 
satisfied with sons in this life, but I, 0 God, shall be satisfied 
with the sight of Thy Son for evermore. So also Didymus 
here.” Perowne: “Inopposition to this interpretation it is 
commonly asserted that the truth of a resurrection had not 
yet been revealed, and that, consequently if we find the doc- 
trine here, the Psalm must be of later date, after the exile 
(so De Wette). But this is mere assertion. First as regards 
the use of the figure ‘ Waking from death’ occurs in 2 Kings 
iv. 31. Death is spoken of as a sleep from which there is no 
awaking Job xiv. 12, Jer. li:39, Next Is. xxvi. 19. ‘Awake 
ye that sleep in the dust,’ plainly refers to the resurrection, 
(Hence critics who think the truth could not be known before 
the exile, are obliged to suppose that this chapter was writ- 
ten after that time). Again, why should not David have at- 
tained in some degree to the knowledge ofa truth, which in 
later times was so clearly revealed as it was to Ezekiel 
(who makes use of it as the image of the resurrection of Israel 
xxxvii. 1-14), and Daniel (xii. 2)?”—C. A. B.| 


5. If there is already a great consolation and 
a strong encouragement to constantly new pray- 
ers in the assurance of the faith, that God not 
only hears the pious, but answers him and 
thereby testifies, that on His part He has and 
will maintain interzourse and relations with 
him; then with increasing needs and under the 
pressure of great dangers not only the need of 
the improvement of this intercourse with God, 
but likewise the joyousness of prayer and the 
confidence of being heard, gain nourishment 
and power by the experience made in this inter- 
course, that it belongstothe mature of God to be a 
deliverer of those who seek His protection. The 
courage of the pious is explained by these fun- 
damental principles and upon them it rises in 
order to implore likewise in special circumstances 
special gracious help. 

6. From the confidence of the faith, that the 
person of the pious man who has intercourse 
with God is an object of His love and care, arises 
the assurance, that this person will not only find 
occasional help and an assistance referring 
merely to special and transient needs and dan- 
gers, from the almighty Protector of the op- 
pressed, but that he finds constant protection 
against all the enemies of his body and soul, and 
can be sheltered forever in God, if he has his satisfae- 
tion in thenearness and communion of Godin contrast 
to the people of this world, who do not inquire 
after God, because they seek and find their sat- 
isfaction in the possession of perishable goods 
and in the enjoyment of earthly joy. ; 

7. Great external happiness, prosperity and 
luxury, increase the natural selfishness, worldli- 
ness and pride of the unconverted man, make 
his heart insensible to emotions of pity and the 
inborn feelings of justice, and do not permit him 
to exhibit thankfulness to God for His great 
benefijs, but rather stop up the sources of his 
love to God and his neighbor and prevent the 
approach of those things which would open them, 
so that the man is choked in his own fat and has 
become spiritually dead in the midst of his abun- 
dance. On the other hand, troubles and dangers, 
sufferings and infirmities, the lack and loss of 
earthly goods, impel the pious man with ever 
renewed energy to lay hold of God and thereby 
obtain his only salvation and érwe life in God. 

8. He who has God, has life. This truth en- 
ters only into the experience of the soul which 
has communion with God. Moreover the life is 
likewise the Jdight of the soul, and enlarges its 
sphere of vision, so that it not only looks upon 
the gracious countenance which God causes to 
shine upon His servantsin the night of trouble, 
but it consoles itself with beholding in the future 
that form of God, in which those who are com- 
pletely blessed, will see Him as He is. Accord- 
ingly the full satisfactionin the blessed enjoyment 
of thus beholding the Divine glory comes only in 
eternity and presupposes the awaking from the 
sleep of death. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The pious man may call upon the judgment of 
God and rely upon it when condemned by the 
judgment of men. He who appeals to God, 


| should consider that God is not only the <Ad- 
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mighty and the merciful, but that he is likewise 
the All-knowing and the Holy God.—God sees 
not only our works, He hears not. only our words, 
He likewise proves the heart, and this without 
cessation, by day and by night.—He who. will 
walk in the ways of God must direct himself by 
the word of God and keep the regulations of 
God.—The Divine grace.not only delivers from 
the hands of earthly enemies, but likewise from 
inborn sinful. corruption and from the power of 
temporal and. eternal death.—Hvery help. of 
God is a miracle of grace; but. in. the. par- 
ticular exhibitions of Divine help the mira- 
culous appears in various degrees. It is, 
however, not always perceived by men with 
the same clearness and not implored with the 
same fervor in personal distress.—It is a true 
sign of human corruption, that temporal happi- 
ness hardens the heart as easily as it fillsit with 
vain efforts after perishable goods and joys.—The 
principal dangers of woridly-mindedness | are 
Jorgetfulness of God, exaltation of self, and. con- 
tempt of others.—The way to escape from tempo- 
ral need and anxiety to eternal goods and joys 
consists in walking in the ways of God. 

Starke: He who would be heard in his cause 
against all kinds of oppression and perversion, 
must have innocence as his plea; if not he must 
first confess his guilt and ask God for forgiveness, 
If prayer is not to go forth from @ false mouth, 
the heart must previously be free from. all de- 
ceitfulness; for what fills the heart, will pass 
over the mouth (Math. xii. 34).—If we are at- 
tacked and persecuted by the world and our 
cause is good and righteous we cannot get better 
advice, than to have recourse to God and place 
our need in the lap of His grace.—Persecuted 
Christians often have no judge on earth to do 
them justice; then sentence must come from 
heaven.—The eyes of men only see what has a 
fine appearance of human wisdom and power; 
but the eyes of the Lord see, what is right and 
good.—The nights when troubles and afflictions 
try us, are indeed hard for flesh and blood, but 
very profitable to the soul, because there is thus 
revealed to others and ourselves what is con- 
cealed in us.—lIt is not enough to leave off evil 
works; a Christian is likewise not to speak 
knowingly an idle word; much less a wicked 
word. O what watchfulness is necessary for 
this!—The more ungodly men strive to overthrow 
the truth of God’s word, or to break from its 
yoke by bold wickedness, the more carefully 
should believers be, not to deviate a finger- 
breadth from reverence and obedience to the 
word of God.—Jt is not enough to remain in the 
right way, but it is likewise necessary to make 
advances therein and not slip.—O how dangerous 
and slippery is the way through this wicked 
world!—God fulfils all His promises to us, not 
as we think according to our reason, but won- 
derfully, inconceivably, against all thought and 
above all reason.—What is more tender, sensi- 
tive, dearer than the apple of the eye; yet be- 
lievers are such before God; how then can 
those who touch them, remain unpunished? 
(Zech. ii, 8.)—The wings of a hen cover her 
brood so that they cannot be seen by birds of 





they are cold and weak; so likewise, does the 
Divine grace with His children (Math, xxiii. 37). 
—lIt is a terrible word, to have one’s portion 
only in this world and thus be excluded from 
everlasting possessions! Woe to the man who 
for a short temporal pleasure sacrifices everlast+ 
ing joy !—It is true God often blesses the ungodly 
with more bodily blessings, than the pious, and 
fills them better with His treasures; but they 
have their portion in this life and they starve in, 
the world to come.—Children are a gift of the 
Lord; but they may increase the condemnation 
of their parents, if they neglect the salvation of 
their childrens souls and devote their attention 
merely to the storing up many goods.—Christian, 
your spiritual hunger and thirst will not endure 
forever; no, the time is drawing near, when you 
will be satisfied with the rich possessions of the 
house of God.—He who would inthe future awake 
inthe image of God, must begin even here the 
transfiguration and production of the image of 
God, 2 Cor. iii. 18.—A great, yes, an infinite 
difference between the children of this world and 
the children of God! The former have their 
bellies full, the latter the heavens full, the one, 
the shadows, the other, the true imperishable 
substance 

Lurner: The warmer and more ardent our 
faith is, the more will God accomplish with it.— 
Bugennacen: The world may satisfy itself 
where it will; I will satisfy myself with God. 
—Scunerr: What isit to be a man of the world? 
To have his heaven upon earth and his portion 
here.—Annpt: There are three reasons why 
prayer will be heard: 1) a righteous cause: 2) 
righteousnessin Christ; 3) righteousness of heart. 
—Scriver: The chief blessedness consists in 
beholding God, and this consists in the sweetest 
communion.—RenscueE:- Innocence is the best 
treasure.—To behold God’s countenance is the 
true paradise.—Friscu: David in his opening 
words expresses at once his faith, because he 
lays hold of the righteousness of his Saviour; his 
earnestness, because he continues to cry; his 
humility because he seeks gracious audience; 
his perseverance, because he knocks for the 
third time at the door of grace; his uprightness, 
because he says nothing except what his heart 
says to him.—Taym: What glory has the servant 
of God to expect after death? 1) He is to be- 
hold the Lord in His glory; 2) he is to be satis- 
fied with the blessings of heaven; 8) he is to 
awake glorified according to the glory of the 
Lord unto everlasting life. 

[Matru. Henry: It will be a great comfort 
to us if trouble, when it comes, finds the 
wheels of prayer agoing, for. then may we come 
with the more boldness to the throne of grace.— 
God’s omniscicence is as much the joy of the up- 
right as it is-the terror of hypocrites, and it. is 
particularly comfortable to those who are falsely 
accused and in any wise have wrong done them. 
—If we keep God’s law as the apple of our eye, 
Prov. vii. 2, we may expect God will so keep us; 
for it is said concerning His people, that whoso 
toucheth them toucheth the apple of His eye. 
Zech. ii. 8.—There is no satisfaction for a soul 
but in God, and in His face and likewise His 


prey ; she covers them against rain and storms; | good will towards us, and His good work in us; 
she warms them and strengthens them, when | and even that satisfaction will not be perfect till 
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we come to heaven.— Barnes: We can offer an 
acceptable prayer only when we are sure that it 
would be right for God to answer it, or that it 
would be consistent with perfect and eter- 
nal justice to grant our requests.—SPuRGEON: 
David would not have been a man after 
God’s own heart, if he had not been a man 
of prayer. He was a master in the sacred art 
of supplication.—There is more fear that we 
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of human sounds, if our prayer should like the 
infant’s cry be more natural than intelligent and 
more earnest. than elegant, it will be none the 
less eloquent with God. There is a mighty power 
in a child’s cry to prevail with a parent’s heart.— 
That heavenly book which liesneglected on many 
a shelf is the only guide for those who would 
avoid the enticing and entangling mazes of sin; 
and it is the best means of preserving the youth- 


will not hear the Lord than that the Lord will i pilgrim from ever treading those dangerous 
not hear us.—Who can resist a cry? A real} ways. We must follow the one or the other; 
hearty, bitter, piteous cry, might almost melt a | the Book of Life, or the way of death; the word 
rock, there can be no fear of its prevalence with | of the Holy Spirit, or the suggestion of the evil 
our heavenly Father. A cry is our earliest | spirit.—C. A. B. 

utterance, and in many ways the most natural | 


PSALM XVIIL 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David, the servant of the Lord, who spake unto the Lord the words of 
this song in the day that the Lord delivered him from the hand of all his cnemies, and from the 
hand of Saul: And he said, 


1 I will love thee, O Lorp, my strength. 
2 The Lorp is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer ; 
My God, my strength, in whom I will trust ; 
My buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and my high tower. 


3 I will call upon the Lorn, who is worthy to be praised : 
So shall I be saved from mine enemies. 


4 The sorrows of death compassed me, 

And the floods of ungodly men made me afraid. 
5 The sorrows of hell compassed me about : 

The snares of death prevented me. 
6 In my distress I called upon the Lorp, 

And cried unto my God: 

He heard my voice out of his temple, 

And my cry came before him, even into his ears, 


7 Then the earth shook and trembled ; P 
The foundations also of the hills moved 
And were shaken, because he was wroth. 
8 There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 
And fire out of his mouth devoured : 
Coals were kindled by it. 


9 He bowed the heavens also, and came down: 
And darkness was under his feet. 
10 And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly : 
Yea, he did fiy upon the wings of the wind. 
11 He made darkness his secret place ; 
’ His pavilion round about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies, 
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12 At the brightness that was before him his thick clouds passed, 

Hail stones and coals of fire. 
13 The Lorp also thundered in the heavens, 

And the Highest gave his voice; 

Hail stones and coals of fire. 
14 Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered them ; 

And he shot out lightnings, and discomfited them. 


15 Then the channels of waters were seen, 
And the foundations of the world were discovered 
At thy rebuke, O Lorn, 
At the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 


16 He sent from above, he took me, 
He drew me out of many waters. 


. 17 He delivered me from my strong enemy, 


And from them which hated me: for they were too strong for me. 
18 They prevented me in the day of my calamity: 

But the Lorp was my stay. 
19 He brought me forth also into a large place ; 

He delivered me, because he delighted in me. 


20 The Lorp rewarded me according to my righteousness, 
According to the cleanness of my hands hath he recompensed me. 
21 For I have kept the ways of the Lorp, 
And have not wickedly departed from my God. 
22 For all his judgments were before me, 
And I did not put away his statutes from me. 
23 I was also upright before him, 
And I kept myself from mine iniquity. 


24 Therefore hath the Lorp recompensed me according to my righteousness; 
According to the cleanness of my hands in his eyesight. 
25 With the merciful thou wilt shew thyself merciful ; 
With an upright man thou wilt shew thyself upright; 
26 With the pure thou wilt shew thyself pure ; 
And with the froward thou wilt shew thyself froward. 
27 For thou wilt save the afflicted people ; 
But wilt bring down high looks. 


28 For thou wilt light my candle: 

The Lorp my will enlighten my darkness. 
29 For by thee I have run through-a troop ; 

And by my God have I leaped over a wall. 


30 As for God, his way is perfect : 

The word of the Lorp is tried: 

He iz a buckler to all those that trust in him. 
31 For who zs God save the Lorp? 

Or who is a rock save our God? 


32 It is God that girdeth me with strength, 
And maketh my way perfect. 
33 He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, 
And setteth me upon my high places. 
34 He teacheth my hands to war, 
So that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms. 
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35. Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salvation : 
And thy right hand hath holden me up, - 


And thy gentleness hath made me great. 
36 Thou hast enlarged my steps under me, 


That my feet did not slip. 


37 I have pursued mine enemies, and overtaken them : 
Neither did I turn again till they were consumed, 
38 I have wounded them that they were not able. to rise: 


They are fallen under my feet. 


89 For thou hast girded me with strength unto the battle: 
Thou hast subdued under me those that rose up against me. 
40 Thou hast also given me the necks of mine enemies ; 
That I might destroy them that hate me. 


A1 They cried, but there was none to save them: 
Even unto the Lorp, but he answered them not. 

42, Then did I beat them small as the dust before the wind: 
I did cast them out as the dirt in the streets. 


43 Thou hast delivered me from the strivings of the people; 
And thou hast made me the head of the heathen: 
A people whom I have not known shall serve me. 
44 As soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me: 
The strangers shall submit themselves unto me. 


45 The strangers shall fade away, 
And be afraid out of their close places. 


46 The Lorp liveth - and blessed be my Rock ; 
And let the God of my salvation be exalted. 


47 It is God that avengeth me, 
And subdueth the people under me. 
48 He delivereth me from mine enemies : 


Yea, thou liftest me up above those that rise up against me: 
Thou hast delivered me from the violent man. 


49 Therefore will I give thanks unto thee, O Lorn, among the heathen, 


And sing praises unto thy name. 


50 Great deliverance giveth he to his king; 


And sheweth mercy to his anointed, 


To David, and to his seed for evermore. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Tuer Tirte.—The title, as faras the words of 
David, is like that of Ps, xxxyi., the rest of it 
reminds us strongly of Deut. sxxi. 30, in part 
of Ex. xv. 1; Num. xxi. 17; and is found like- 
wise in 2 Sam. xxii., where this Psalm appears 
in its historical connection, with some differences, 
yet essentially the same. In most cases the 
Psalm of our collection has the original and 
better readings (ved. below upon its relation to 
2 Sam. xxii.). All this is in favor of the view 
that it was in one of those historical books from 
which the author of the book of Samuel made 
extracts. The use of this Psalm in Pss. cxvi. 
and cxliv. is in favor of its great antiquity, as 
well as the use of ver. 30 in Prov. xxx. 5, and 
ver. 83 in Hab. iii. 19, So many particulars in 





with David, that only Olsh. and Hupf. think of 
a ljater author. There is likewise no valid 
reason for regarding the closing verse as a later 
addition (Hitzig against Hupf.). But being au- 
thentic, inasmuch as it presupposes the prophecy 
2 Sam. vii., it refers to the latter period of David’s 
life, if not even to the time of his dying song, 
2 Sam. xxiii. The prominent features of the 
subject agree with this, and do not allow us to 
mistake the retrospective view of a very import- 
ant period of life, especially agitated by war 
and like events, but yet brought by grace toa 
satisfactory conclusion ; and they lead to a period 
in which David, after having come forth victori- 
ous over domestic feuds, and as a king victorious 
likewise over other nations, and widely feared, 
on the one side praises the help afforded him by 
God as a sign of His condescension and favor, 
and on the other celebrates this as the reward 


the contents and expressions of the Psalm agree } of his devotion to Jehovah. Hitzig, therefore, 
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refers, especially vers. 43 and 44,.to the fact 
mentioned 2 Sam. viii. 9 sq., that the son of a 
distant king brought gifts to David, when on 
his return from Aram, he had likewise conquered 
the Edomite, and stood at the end of his expedi- 
tion of war; and when the shadows which the 
rebellion of Absalom, and the transgression 
committed with Bathsheba and on her account, 
threw upon his life and his soul, had not yet 
troubled the sunshine of his happiness. The 
mention of Saul after all his enemies renders 
him conspicuous as the most dangerous of all, 
who is the last to be forgotten, although his 
time had long since passed away. The form in 
which these facts are put together, shows that 
we have here a retrospect which extends over a 
long period, but which occurred on the day of 
the composition of the Psalm, and originated the 
tone of the song together with its sentiments. 
The name, servant of Jehovah, which David 
gives to himseif in his prayers, Ps. xix. 11, 13; 
cxliv. 10; 2 Sam. vii. 20, and there in a general 
sense in which every pious Israelite might use 
it, is here in the title, as in Ps. xxxvi., in the 
pregnant meaning of an official name and hon- 
orable title as Moses bears it, Deut. xxxiv. 5; 
Jos. xxiv. 29; the prophets, Jer. vii. 25 and 
elsewhere, on account of their historical position 
as the specially commissioned instruments of 
God; and David likewise has received it being 
recognized as such by the mouth of Jehovah, 
Ps. lxxxix. 8, 20. A parallel to its use in the 
title of several Psalms is found in its use at the 
beginning of most of the epistles of the apos- 
tles. 

Irs CONTENTS AND THEIR ARRANGEMENT.— 
First, there is an expression of tender resigna- 
tion to Jehovah (ver. 1), the Protector and Lord, 
consequently sought and never sought in vaiu 
(ver. 2); then follows the principal clause (ver 
3), the unfolding of which forms the essential 
subject of the Psalm, namely: the thankful con- 
fession, that this Jehovah has delivered the 
Psalmist from his enemies in answer to prayer. 
The greatness of the danger is illustrated (vers. 
4 and 5); the prayer is warmly mentioned and 
its having been heard (ver. 6). His coming to 
help in the earthquake and tempest (not merely 
figurative as Hupf. contends) is magnificently 
and surprisingly described (vers. 7-15); the de- 
liverance by the hand of God in the moment of 
the greatest danger is thankfully recognized as 
a proof of His good pleasure (vers. 16-19), to 
reward the pious conduct of His servant (vers 
20-25), which is founded in the moral nature of 
God Himself (vers. 24-27), and gives the reason 
and pledge of this support of the Psalmist’s life 
(vers. 28, 29). Then the Psalmist begins to 
praise Jehovah as the only true God and faithful 
Helper (vers. 30, 31). This is interrupted in 
form by the retrospective review (although there 
is actually a praising God) which the Psalmist 
makes with reference to his repeated experiences 
of the assistance of God in domestic feuds, and 
in foreign wars ‘vers. 32-45). It is then, how- 
ever, taken up again directly, and brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion in two strophes, first, the 
summing up of thanksgiving for the abundance 
of help afforded as just described (vers. 46-48), 
and then in vows of thanksgiving which look far 





beyond the bounds of Israel. (vers. 49, 50), in 
faith in the Messianic promise and destiny given 
to David and his seed. 


Irs Renation To 2 Sam. xx11.—The older view 
maintained by Hengst. was that the origin of the 
double recension of this Psalm of thanksgiving 


(YY instead of VY, which is used elsewhere 


in titles) was to be referred to David himself, 
and indeed so that 2 Sam. xxii. is a later but in- 
dependent variation, with expressions which 
were chosen, emphatic, and at times explanatory. 
Gramberg supposes an intentional revision of the 
text of the Psalm, but attempts (in Winer, Hz- 
eget. Stud. I. 1) to show, by a close comparison, 
that 2 Sam. xxii. affords throughout, easier and 
worse readings, by a different hand from that of 
the author. On the other hand, Von Lengerke 
(Comment. Crit., 1833), sought to show that the 
better readings are found now in the one, nowin 
the other, that the deviations were not inten- 
tional, but accidental, occasioned by oral tradi- 
tion, and the carelessness of the copyist; and 
that both texts have about the same value; that 
the orthography, however, on account of the 
less frequent use of the vowel signs, bears an 
ancient character. The latter is explained by 
Ewald from the use of an ancient MS. Hupfeld 
shows that even in the orthography no sure 
principle can be carried out, that most of the 
variations in 2 Sam. xxii. do not at all deserve 
the preference sometimes given to them, and de- 
rives them from careless copying and tradition. 
Hitzig now again maintains the independence of 
both recensions, neither of which gives the origi- 
nal pure text entirely, yet he supposes that the 
form of the text of Ps. xviii. is for the most part 
preferable, and explains it thus: That the 
Psalms incorporated in a historical book share 
the fate of all historical texts; the respect for 
their poetical form, rythm and movement very 
soon yielded and disappeared before the care for 
the simple sense, not to speak of the fact that 
the text was afterwards accented as prose, whilst 
in the book of Psalms it was accented as poetry. 
Delitzsch thinks that the annals of David (dibré 
ha yamin) were the source of 2 Sam. xxil., in 
which the Psalm had been incorporated, and 
from which likewise the historian derived much 
besides. He agrees with Hupfeld, but remarks 
that 2 Sam. xxii. shows the license of popular 
language. Olsh. finds in this evidence of a free 
interpolation with literary productions before 
the close of the Canon. 

Sir. I. Ver. 1. I love Thee affectionately 
[A. V., I will love thee].—3NN is elsewhere the 
only word used in Hebrew to express the love of 
men to God and the word used here, DMN), is. 
found only in the Piel and in the sense of pity. 
But this word in the Aramaic has in the kal the 
meaning of love, and Aramaic expressions are 
not infrequent in the more ancient as well as in 
the later Hebrew writings. The proposal of 
Hitzig, therefore, to correct the N by 1 and 
change the vowel points, is unnecessary. The 
sense, which would be: “I will extol Thee,” 
would be very appropriate at the beginning of a 
song of praise and thanksgiving. But to doubt 
of an expression of love to God in the mouth of 
David, because among the ancient Hebrews the 
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fear of God was alone proper, love only after 
Deut. vi. 5, is connected with a criticism of 
sacred history and its historical monuments, 
which condemns itself by its unayoidable neces- 
sity of doing violence to the text. In the paral- 
lel passage, 2 Sam. xxii., this verse has mani- 
festly fallen off, by shortening, whilst a compen- 
sation has been made by an enlargement of the 
next verse, which the accents then divide into 
two verses, by the addition, after the word fort- 
ress, of the. clause: my refuge, my deliverer, 
wha delivered me from violence. Likewise in 
the first line of this verse ‘‘my deliverer”’ is 
used as Ps. exliy. 2, and in the second line: God 
(Elohe) my rock as ver. 46. 


Ver. 2. [There is in this verse a heaping up 
of metaphors, vid. Pss. xxxi.; Ixxi.; cxliv. Pe- 
rowne: ‘The images, which are most of them 
of a martial character, are borrowed from the 
experience of David’s life, and the perpetual 
struggles in which he was engaged. Some of 
them were suggested by the natural configuration 
of Palestine. Amid the ‘rocks’ and ‘fast- 
nesses’ of his native land, and the ‘high tower’ 
perched on some inaccessible crag, he with his 
little band of outlaws, had often found a 
safe hiding-place from the wrath of Saul.”’— 


My Rock.—Alexander: “As the rock (yd) 


of the first clause suggests the idea of conceal- 
ment and security, so the rock (1338) of the second 
clause [A. V., ‘ My strength’] suggests that of 
strength and immobility. The figure is borrowed 
from Deut. xxxii. 4, and reappears in Ps. xcii. 15. 
Compare Isaiah’s phrase, rock of ages (Is. xxvi. 4), 
’ and Jacob’s phrase, the stone of Israel (Gen. xlix. 
24.”*—My stronghold (A.V., fortress).—Hupf.: 
<< VST isin general a strong and not easily 
accessible place, affording refuge and safety; a 
mountain, a cave, a wilderness, etc. Comp. 1 
Sam. xxiii. 14, 19; xxiv. 1; Judges vi. 2; Isa. 
xxxiii. 16; Job xxxix. 28.”— My shield 
(A, V., buckler, a species of shield). Vid. 
Psalm iii. 4 and Gen. xv. 1, where God calls 
Himself Abram’s shield.”—C. A. B.]—Horn 
of my salvation.—The horn is frequently 
the figure of strength and victorious power, 
yet the reference here is not to attack, but 
to protection. Hence the figure is not bor- 
rowed from the horn of the buffalo (most inter- 
preters), or indeed of the summits of mountains 
[called horns in many languages, e¢. g. Matter- 
horn, Faulhorn, etc.—C. A. B.], but of the altar, 
1 Kings ii. 28 (Hitzig).;—[My height (A. V., 





* [Delitzsch : «yo means properly the cleft of the rock, 


then the rock as riven into clefts; and “\9¥ the hard and 
great rock (Aram. 43{%), mountain).’—“ Accordingly the 
idea of a safe (and convenient) hiding-place, predominates in 


by yD, that of a firm foundation and inaccessibleness in 
“8. The one figure reminds us of the Edomite pro, Tsa. 


xvi.1; xlii. 11, the Iérpa [Petra], described by Strabo, Xvi. 
4, 21, enclosed by steep rocks; the other of the Phoenician 
rock Pac 3¥ [Tyre], the refuge place of the sea.”—C. 
A. B. 


t [But there is no reference in the context to the temple or 
the altar or the throne of God, as places of refuge; the 
reference is entirely to the mountains and caves and rocks 
and warlike means of defence. The connection of horn with 
shield might favor the defensive horns of the buffalo, but the 
following word and the general tenor of the passage favor 


high tower) —Alexander: ‘*The Hebrew word 
properly denotes a place so high as to be be- 
yond the reach of danger.’’ It is a high rock 
or crag affording a safe refuge, vid. Ps. ix. 9.— 
C. A. B.] 

Many interpreters, with the ancient transla- 
tions (likewise Maurer, Hengst., Hupf.), regard 
Jehovah and Eli as subjects, the names which 
follow each time as His predicates, seven of 
which would thus be contained in ver. 2, to 
which Hengst. attaches some importance. Most 
recent interpreters, however (Hitzigand Delitzsch 
likewise), find as in all the names, so likewise 
in Jehovah and Eli, amplifications of the suffix 
of the verb, which begins the Psalm, yet not as 
its real object., but as taking up the vocative of 
the first line. Only Hitzig would change Zli 


into oxi—my Redeemer, according to Ps. xix. 
15. 

Str. II. Ver. 8. Jehovah is not a vocative in 
this verse (Storr), but in apposition to the words 
placed before for emphasis: the one who is 
praised, that is, who is the subject of the praises 
of Israel, Pss. xlviii. 1; xcevi. 4; exili. 3; exlv. 
3; perhaps the glorious One (Hupf.), that is, He 
to whom glory and majesty is ascribed. The 
imperfects are not to be taken as futures (many 
ancient interpreters), since the following strophe 
shows that the reference is to praising God on 
account of Divine help already experienced ; but 
hardly as preterites with reference to a previous 
special deliverance (Hitzig). It is true, they are 
thus used frequently from ver 6 onwards, but 
they depend upon the perfects which occur from 
ver. 4. on. If now these words which immedi- 
ately follow are found to be a recapitulation of 
many particular experiences, the description of 
which makes use of the tempest, taken from 
other theophanes only as a figurative illustration 
(Ewald, Hengst., Hupf., Delitzsch); then the im- 
perfects are taken as indefinite designations of 
the past. In this not unusual poetical use they 
occur without doubt in vers. 20 and 28 sq. of 
this Psalm. But there it treats really of a re- 
capitulation of particular and similar features 
with a retrospect of the moral action of the 
Psalmist and of the experiences made by him 
in consequence of this. Yet here the entire 
description seems to refer to a particular case, 
only it does not follow that ver. 8 should be put 
at the same time as ver, 6a. The motto of the 
entire Psalm appears first, namely, in the form 
of a general clause prepared by the predicate 
used in calling upon Jehovah. But it is not 
necessary, on this account, to translate with G. 
Baur: praised be Jehovah, I ery. 

Str. Ill. Ver. 4. Bands of death.—The 
Sept. and the Rabbins translate sorrows [A. V.]; 
and 2 Sam. xxii., where the clause begins with 
“then” |A. V., when], another word is used— 
waves. he parallel clauses agree very well 
with this, the verb not so well; and our 
reading is likewise in Psalm exvi. 3, and is 
likewise very ancient (Calvin, Hupfeld).— 
Brooks of evil [A. V., floods of ungodly men}. 








the reference to the summits of hills or mountains. On 
these rocky, horn-like summits David had often found refuge 
when pursued by Saul, It is a beautiful figure of the protect- 
ing care of Jehovah, which lifts David to a lofty and inacces- 
sible peak, where his salvation is sure.—Q. A. B.| 
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—dyrs literally=not to go up, is generilly but 
not exclusively used (Hengst.) for moral un- 
thriftiness, as unworthiness; and is then taken 
by most interpreters as a personification of un- 
godly enemies and their attacks, by some (Je- 
rome, Luther, J. H. Mich., Stier) is understood 
directly of the person of the devil, according to 
2 Cor. vi. 15, comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 6; but the 
physical signification (Ruding.), partly recognized 
by Caly. and without doubt in Nah. i. 11; Ps. 
xli. 8 (Hupf.), is recognized by most recent in- 
terpreters as here parallel with death and the 
lower world, yet not mythologically, the lower 
world with its streams (J. H. Mich.), but as 
abysmal evil and perdition,* 

[Ver. 5. Bands of the under-world (A. V., 
sorrows of hell).—For the explanation of Sheol 
or under-world vid. Ps. vi. 5.—Snares of death. 
—De Wette: ‘Snares of death are figurative of 
the danger of death; for slings and the like are 
frequent figures of danger and waylaying (Job 
Xvili. 9, 10; Pss. lxiv. 5; exl. 5).”—Prevented 
me.—Barnes: ‘‘The word here used in Hebrew, 
as our word prevent did originally, means to an- 
ticipate, to go before. The idea here is that 
those snares had, as it were, suddenly rushed 
upon him, or seized him. They came before 
him in his goings, and bound him fast.”—C. A 
B.]} 

[Ver. 6. In my distress.—Under the expe- 
rience of the brooks of evil, the snares of death 
and the bands of the under-world mentioned, 
probably referring to the anguish of the most try- 
ing periods of his persecution by Saul.—And 
cried.—The anxiety of soul demanding imme- 
diate relief expresses itself in the cry.—Tem- 
ple.—Perowne: ‘*Not the temple or tabernacle 
on Mt. Zion, but the temple in heaven wherein 
Gol especially manifests His glory, and where 
He is worshipped by the heavenly hosts—a place 
which is both temple and palace.”—And my 
cry came before him.—Barnes: ‘It was not 
intercepted on the way, but came up to Him.” — 
Into his ears.—‘‘Indicating that He certainly 
heard it.” The cry of the suffering Psalmist, 
in peril of death, speeds its way with more than 
the speed of light, to the palace of Jehovah, to 
His very presence, into His very ears, and the 
response is’ given with the same wonderful di- 
rectness by Jehovah. Perowne: ‘The deliver- 
ance is now pictured asa magnificent theophany. 
God comes to rescue His servant as He came of 
old to. Sinai, and all nature is moved at His 
coming. Similar descriptions of the Divine 
manifestation, and of the effects produced by it, 
oceur Pss, Ixviii. 7, 8; Ixxvii. 14-20; Ex. xix.; 
Judges v. 4; Amos ix. 5; Micah i. 3; Hab. iii.; 
but the image is nowhere so fully carried out as 


* [De Wette : “ Waves, great waters are, especially to the 
Hebrews, a frequent figure of misfortunes, danger (ver. 16; 
Ps. xxxii. 6; xlii. 7; 1xix. 1); so likewise to the Greeks.”— 


C2 A: B.] 
¢ (For the explanation of the mingling of bands and 


brooks and snares we may think of those brooks of Pales- | 


tine which are ordinarily dry, or containing but little water, 
but when the storms burst upon the land, they rush in tor- 
rents, overflow their banks and entrap the unwary in their 
waters; they lay hold of him, bind him fast, surround him, 
and lead him to his death. Thus the Kishon overwhelmed 
the host of Sisera. And the Psalmist was in corresponding 
danger from the storm of evil with its rushing flood and 
ensnaring waters, vid. especially Pys. xlii. 7; Lxix. 1 and 2,— 
CA s.} 





here. David’s deliverance was, of course, not 
really accompanied by such convulsions of na- 
ture, by earthquake, and fire, and tempest, but 
his deliverance, or rather his manifold deliver- 
ances, gathered into one as he thinks of them, 
appear to him as a marvellous proof of the Divine 
Power, as verily effected by the immediate pre- 
sence and finger of God, as if He had come down 
in visible form to accomplish them. The image is 
carefully sustained throughout. First, we have 
the earthquake, and then, as preluding the storm, 
and as herald of God’s wrath, the blaze of the 
lightning (vers. 7, 8). Next, the thick gather- 
ing of clouds, which seem to touch and envelop 
the earth; the wind, and the darkness which 
shrouds Jehovah riding on the cherubim (9-11). 
Lastly, the full outburst of the storm, the clouds 
parting before the presence and glory of Jeho- 
vah, and pouring upon the earth the burden with 
which they were heavyy—the thunder, and the 
lightuing, and the hail,—the weapons of Jehovah 
by which, on the one hand, He discomfits His 
enemies, and, on the other, lays bare the depths 
of the sea, andthe very foundations of the world, 
that He may save His servant who trusts in Him 
(11-16).”—C. A. B.] 

Str. IV. Ver..7. Foundations of the 
mountains [A. V., hills].—2 Sam xxii. has in- 
stead of the earth, the heavens, and it is gene- 


‘rally understood of the mountains as the pillars 


of the heavens (Job xxvi. 11). [Jehovah is 
represented as moved, by the cry of the suffer- 
ing Psalmist, to anger, His wrath is kindled 
against His enemies with the brooks of evil and 
the snares of death. The earth and its founda- 
tions shake under the emotions of Divine wrath. 
—Smoke in his nostrils.—Hupfeld: ‘Wrath 
is poetically represented as the nose snorting, 
taken from the action of an angry man (Caly., 
Geier), or rather beast, as a horse, lion (Rosenm.), 
comp. particularly the description of the croco- 
dile, Job xli. 11 sq.; as then that is indeed the 
proper meaning of *|% (from *|J8 snort, that is, 
breathe through the nose), and hence likewise 
among the Greeks and Romans the nose was the 
seat and organ of wrath. Here it is increased 
to smoke, as it is often said of the wrath of 
God, {Wy 12X, His nose (or His wrath) smokes, 
Ps. Ixxiv. 1; Ixxx. 4; Deut. xxix. 19. This is 
connected with fire (as Isa. lxv. 5), the usual 
figure of wrath in all languages, and here in- 
deed from His mouth, parallel with the smoke 
in the nose, as with the crocodile, Job xli. 13.” 
—Burning coals blazed from it, that is, 
from the mouth, parallel with fire out of His mouth 
devoured (Hupfeld, Delitzsch, ef al.), not as the 
A. V., coals were kindled by it.—Delitzsch: ‘‘When 
God is angry, according to the Old Testament ~ 
ideas, the power of wrath present in Him is 
kindled, and flames up, and breaks forth. The 
snorting of wrath may therefore be called the 
smoke of the fire of wrath (Ps. Ixxiv. 1; lxxx. 
3); smoke is as the breath of fire and the vio- 
lent hot breath, which is drawn in and out 
through the nose of the wrathful (comp. Job 
xli. 12), is as smoke, which curls upward from 
the internal fire of wrath. The fire of wrath 
‘¢deyours out of the mouth,” that is, flames 
forth from the mouth, devouring all that it lays 
hold of, with men in angry words, with God in 
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fiery powers of nature which correspond with His 
wrath and serve it, especially the fire of the light- 
ning. Itis first of all the lightning which is here 
compared to the flaming up of glowing coals. The 
power of the wrath of God, realizing itself, be- 
comes a flame, and before its fire is entirely dis- 
charged, announcesitself in lightnings.” The re- 
ference in thisstrophe isto the approaching storm 
with its distant flashes of lightning.—C. A. B.] 

Str. V. Ver. 9. [He bowed the heavens 
and came down.—The storm is near at hand, 
the dark masses of clouds descend and seem 
almost to touch the earth, vid. Ps. exliv. 5; Ex. 
xix. 18; Isa. Ixiv. 1. Parallel with this is the 
second clause.—Dark clouds under his feet. 
—Comp. Nah. i. 3 sq., where the. clouds are 
called the ‘dust of His feet.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 10. [He rode upon the cherub and 
did fly.—As in the preceding verse the presence 
of Jehovah in the dark and overhanging storm- 
cloud is represented by His agency in bowing 
the clouds and treading them down to the earth, 
so in this verse His presence in the strong wind 
which precedes the outbreaking of the storm is 
represented by His riding uponthe cherub. The 
cherub is used here as a collective for the plural. 
The cherubim are composite creatures, em- 
bracing in one the forms of the ox, the lion, the 
eagle and man; they represent in the unity of 
their conception the entire creation in its most 
perfect form as the servant of Jehovah, through 
the faces and forms of the four most prominent 
and characteristic creatures which reflect the 
attributes and glory of God. They are repre- 
sented as the bearers of the throne of Jehovah 
(Ezek. i. and x.), the guardians of Eden (Gen. 
iii. 24), and the most holy place and the mercy- 
seat. They fly in a whirlwind and with flaming 
fire and lightning (Ezek. i. 4, 13), and ‘the noise 
of their wings is like the noise of great waters ” 
(Ezek. i. 24), the glory of God is above the che- 
rubim which form Hisliving chariot.*—(, A. B.] 

Soar on the wings of the wind [A. V., 
fly].—2 Sam. xxii. has instead of soar a weaker 
word, He appeared [A. V., was seen], yet not 
in all MSS.; perhaps it originated merely by a 
slip ofthe pen, changing Tinto. [This clause 
is parallel with the preceding; the wind which 
accompanies the chariot of the cherubim is re- 
presented as winged. As Jehovah rides upon 
the cherubic car, He soars, borne by the wings 
of the wind, vid. Ps. civ. 3; Isa. Ixvi. 15; Nah. i. 
8. Hupfeld, with Calvin, thinks that the cherub 
here represents the storm wind, or the clouds ; 
Riehm, that we have here an indication of the 
original-meaning of the cherub, but itis better to 
regard the clauses as parallel yet distinct in idea, 
Jehovah rides upon the cherubic chariot as the 
God of the Covenant, and soars on the wings of 
the wind as the God of nature.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. ll. He made darkness His veil 
[A. V., His secret place.—Barnes: “The word 
rendered secret place—\NO—means properly a 


hiding; then something hidden, private, secret. 


* [For a full discussion of the Cherubim, vid. Bahr., Sym- 
bolik d. Mos. Cult. 1. 311 sq., 840 sq.; Herde*, Geist @. Heb. 
Poes. I. 1, 6; Wengst., Bich. Mosis und Aigypt. 157 sq. ; 
Riehm, Comm. de natura et notione symbolica Cheruborum ; 
Herzog, Real-Encyclopidie Cherubim; Fairbairn, Typology I. 
185 sq.; Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, art. Cherubim, etc.—C. A. B.] 


Hence it means a covering, a veil. Comp. Job 
xxii. 14; xxiv. 15. Here the meaning seems to 
be that God was encompassed with darkness. 
He had, as it were, wrapped Himself in night, 
and made His abode in the gloom of the storm.” 
—Round about him belongs to covering and 
not to pavilion, as A. V.—His tent is parallel 
with vert and dependent upon the same verb, not 
with the copula, as in A. V. (His pavilion were). 
C. A. B.].—2 Sam. xxii. has, instead of dark- 
ness of waters [A. V., dark waters], & word, 
which has originated perhaps bya slip of the 
pen, to which according to the Arabic we can 
only give the meaning of ‘ collection of waters,” 
2Sam. xxii. has likewise: He made darkness 
tabernacles round about Him, which isa weaken- 
ing of the idea of the Psalm. [This verse is a 
description of the storm in its momentary lull, 
before bursting forth. Theangry Jehovah stays 


His cherubic car, veils Himself with the dark © 


clouds, and piles up the darkness of waters and 
the thick clouds like a tent in which He meant 
to dwell.—C. A. B.] 


Ver. 12. [Hupfeld: ‘Finally the storm of 
Divine wrath breaks forth and discharges itself 
in thunder, hail and lightnings, efc., on the 
heads of the wicked.”,—C. A.B] The read- 
ing of 2 Sam. xxii., from the brightness be- 
fore Him coals of fire burned [A. V., Through 
the brightness before Him. were coals of 
fire kindled] is easier. Many interpreters 
likewise would blot out the strange word ‘His 
clouds,” and translate; hail and coals of fire 
went forth, or rushed forth (Hupf.). If this 
remain, our translation, after Hupf. and Delitzsch, 
is the best recommended: From the bright- 
ness before him passed through his clouds 
hail and coals of fire.—For the interpreta- 
tions: ‘‘vanished’”’ (Alex., Jerome, Caly.), or 
‘*broke up,’’ so that hail and coals of fire went 
forth (Luther, Geier, J. H. Mich., Rosenm.), or 
that the last words are to be taken as an outcry 
of astonishment (Hengst., Ewald, Olsh.), are 
doubtful and find no support in the parallel 
words in ver. 13 (G@. Baur), as if the repeated 
breaking forth of the lightning would be pic- 
tured by the restoration of those words which 
had been taken away.. For in ver. 13, these 
words not only are lacking in 2 Sam. xxii., but 
likewise in the Sept. of our Psalm; they disturb 
the structure of the verse, and find no support 
(as Hengst. contends) in the reference to Ex, ix. 
23, where the connection of words is different. 
If, however, their dependence upon the verb, 
sent forth [A. V., gave], is maintained, then the 
poetry of that interpretation is lost. [The A. 
V., “Ad the brightness (that was) before Him His 
thick clouds passed, hail (stones) and coals of fire,” 
does not give a good sense. The idea is that 
Jehovah discharged through the darkness that 
veiled His brightness the weapons of His wrath, 
hail and coals of fire. Comp. the description of 
the destruction of the Canaanites, Josh. x. 11, fire 
mingled with hail plaguing the Egyptians, Ex. ix. 
24, so also in Isa. xxviii. 17; xxx. 30 —C. A. B.] 

Ver, 18. Instead of in the heavens, 2 Sam. 
xxii. has the reading: from heaven, which most 
interpreters prefer. 

Ver. 14. The suffix ém [them, object of the 
verb, scattered and discomfited] refers not to the 
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arrows and lightnings (ancient interpreters), but 
to the enemies, who are not named, iti is true, 
yet are before the-mind of the Psalmist. Ewald 
refers it to the waters which. are directly men- 
tioned, on account of the easy grammatical con- 
nection. Instead of He shot (or He threw, 
which meaning 37 has in Gen. xlix. 23), many 
interpreters read here, in place of the verb, the 
well-known adverb rab—=many, in abundance. 

[Str. VI. Ver. 15. This storm of Divine wrath 
not only scattered and discomfited the enemies 
of the Psalmist as the Canaanites before Joshua, 
and the Egyptians before Moses, but likewise 
burst. in fury upoa. the earth, laying bare the 
beds of the waters, as of the Red Sea and the 
Jordan, for the passage of the Israelites, dis- 
closing the foundations of the world. This was 
accomplished by the strong wind, the blast of 
the breath of Thy nostrils.—C. A. B.] 

[Sir. VEL. Ver..16. The Psalmist here leaves 
the figure of the Theophany and returns to the 
more simple ideas of Strophe Ili. He realizes 
once more his own personal danger, in peril of 
death and exposed to the brooks of evil and the 
bands of Sheol. Jehovah reached from above 
—He stretched forth His hand (not as in A. V., 
He sent from above), He laid hold of me (A. V., 
took me, not so good), and drew me up out of 
great waters, that is, the brooks of evil, which 
have well nigh overwhelmed the Psalmist and 
snared him in their bands of death. Nothing 
can be more simple and touchingly beautiful 
than this description of his deliverance. Alex- 
ander-supposes a reference here to the “ histori- 
cal fact and the typical meaning of the deliver- 
ance of Moses, and a kind of claim upon the 
part of David to be regarded as another Moses.” 

Ver. 17. The Psalmist now leaves his figures 
of speech and states in simple terms that Jeho- 
vah delivered him from his strong enemy. 
This strong enemy was probably Saul. 

Ver. 18. They fell upon me in the day of 
my calamity (A. V., prevented me, incorrect) ; 
but Jehovah was his support; they could not 
overcome Him. 


Ver. 19. Large place.—He brought him forth 


from his straits of trouble, and gave him ample 
room to recover himself and extend himself to 
his heart’s content, oid. Ps. iv. 1.—C. A. B.] 

[ Str. VILL. Vers. 20-23. This strophe gives the 
reason why Jehovah delighted in him and de- 
livered him. His profession of personal in- 
tegrity is like that of the previous Psalm (Ps. 
xvii. 3). Perowne: ‘The words are, in truth, 
words of child-like, open-hearted simplicity, not 
of arrogant boastfulness.” They are not incon- 
sistent with the latter period of his life. David 
in his life was guilty of great sins and suffered 
Divine chastisements and confessed that he was 
receiving the penalty of his crimes, yet in this 
Psalm, where he is praising the deliverances of 
his God, he likewise shows that these were tes- 
timonies of Divine favor to him and of approval 
of his uprightness and integrity. If in other 
Psalms David is sincere in his confessions under 
the experience of Divine chastisement, he is 
likewise sincere in this Psalm in his professions 
under the experience of Divine deliverances. 
The penitential Psalms stand for themselves and 
the Psalms which assert tnnocence and upright- 


reason it follows it. 








ness stand for themselves, there is no inconsist- 
ency if we recognize the difference of experience 
in the godly man as.expressed in these two classes 
of Psalms. Delitzsuh: ‘¢*In this strophe Ps. 
xviii. has the same tone as Ps. xvii. and for this 
Compare the testimony of 
David himself.1 Sam. xxvi. 23 sq., the testimony 


of God 1 Kings xiv. 8, the testimony of history 


1 Kings xv. 5, xi. 4.".—C. A. B.] 

Str. 1X. Ver. 25.,2 Sam. xxii. hag instead of 
man, hero [A. V. does not distinguish, but has 
man in both versions—C. A. B.]. The other dif- 
ferencesin this section are still less importantand 
relate only to grammatical forms or differences 
in orthography. [Barnes: ‘‘From the particular 
statement respecting the Divine dealings with 
himself the. Psalmist now passes to a general 
statement (suggested by what God had done for 
him) in regard to the general principles of the 
Divine administration.. That general statement 
is, that God deals with men according to their 
character ; or that He will adapt, His providential 
dealings to the conduct of men. . They will find 
Him to be such towards them as they have shown 
themselves to be towards Him.” Delitzsch: <«The 
truth here expressed, is not that the idea which 
man forms of God is constantly the mirror of his 
soul, but that the dealing of God with men is the 
mirror of the relation in which God puts Him- 
self to him.’’—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 27. In 2 Sam, xxii. is either: Thine eyes 
Thou didst, let fall upon the proud; or, Thine 
eyes (look) upon the proud, (whom) Thou dost 
humiliate [A. V., Thine eyes (are) upon the haughty 
(that) Thou mayest bring (them) down]. z 

Sir. X. Ver. 28. Thou makest light my 
lamp [A. V., “Thou wilt light my candle.” The 
Hebrew imperfects are not here futures but in- 
definite designations of continued and incom- 
plete action.—C. A. B.]. Lamp not—light— 
happiness (the majority of interpreters), but 
burning lamp, the putting out of which shows 
the desolation of the tabernacle, the aban- 
donment of the house (Harmar, Beod. aus dem 
Orient, I. 180 sq.), and therefore is frequently 
used. as figurative -of destruction and ruin, as 
well of the individual (Job xviii. 6; xxi. 17; 
Jer. xxy. 10;. Prov. xiii. 9; xx. 20; xxiv. 20), 
as particularly of his race (2.Sam. xxi. 17); as 
the continual burning and care of the lamp 
serves as a figure of the preservation of life and 
the condition of prosperity (Job xxix. 8; Prov. 
xxxi. 18), and is especially applied to the con- 
tinuance of the house of David (1 Kings xi. 36; 
xy. 4; 2 Kings viii. 19; Ps. cxxxii. 17; De 
Wette, Hupf., Delitzsch). This passage is abbrevi- 
ated in 2 Sam. xxii., and so used that Jehovah 
Himself is called the lamp of David. In 2 Sam. 
xxii. ‘my God” is lacking. in the second mem- 
ber of the verse. 

[Ver. 29. For by thee I run upon troops, 
and by my God I leap over walls (A. V., Z 
have run through a troop... . have £ leaped 
over a wall).—The imperfects are not pre- 
terites, but are indefinite, as generally in this 
Psalm (vid. notes on ver. 3). Barnes: ‘The 
word troop here refers to bands of soldiers, or 
hosts of enemies. The word rendered run 
through [A. V.] means properly to run; and 
then, ag here, to run or rush upon in a hostile 
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sense; to rush with violence upon one. The] 
idea here is, that he had been enabled to rush 
with violence upon his armed opposers; that is, 
to overcome them and secure a victory. The 
allusion is to the wars in which he had been 
engaged.” The second clause carries on the idea 
of the first, he attacks the troops of his enemies, 
he breaks their ranks, he rushes upon their for- 
tified towns, he mounts and leaps over their walls 
andcapturesthem. Comp. Joelii. 7. This had 
been his experience of the gracious help of his 
God who had enabled him to do this.—C. A. B.] 


[Sir. XI. Ver. 80. Delitzsch: “9871 [(4s for) 
God, A. V.] is nom. abs. as W8N, Deut. xxxii. 4; 


‘this ancient Mosaic expression sounds here again 
as 2 Sam. vii. 22, in the mouth of David. The 


article of ON points to the God historically re- 


vealed. His way is faultless and unblamable. 
His word is M17¥, not drossy ore, but pure gold, 


freed from dross, Ps. xii. 7. He who withdraws 
himself in Him, the God of promise, is shielded 
from all dangers. Prov. xxx. 5 is borrowed 
from this passage.” 

Ver. 31. Hupfeld: ‘Jehovah alone is true 
God, that is, Who can and will he/p. This is 
parallel with 13¥, rock (comp. ver. 2), here used 
at once, as the name of God, as Deut. xxxii. 4, 
15, 18, 80 sq., 87; Isa. xliv. 8, etc. ; frequently as 
a clause in contrast with the vain zdols, especially 
Deut. xxxii. 81; 1 Sam. ii. 2; but likewise with all 
the false props and idle hopes on which man gladly 
builds instead of on God only (Calv.).”,—C. A. B. ] 

[Sir. XII. Ver. 82. The God who girdeth 
me with strength. (A. V. (Jt is) God that). 
The reference is to ‘‘our God” of ver. 31. 
Alexander: The imparting of a quality or be- 
stowing of a gift is in various languages described 
as clothing. Thus the English words endue and 
invest have almost lost their original meaning. 
The figure of girding is peculiarly significant, 
because in the oriental dress the girdle is essen- 
tial to all free and active motion.—My way 
perfect.—Hupfeld: ‘‘ Manifestly is correlative of 
the same phrase, ver. 80 applied to God, as the 
effect of it and thereby mediately the same as, 
even, easy, free, that is a successful way.” 

Ver. 83. He maketh my feet like hind’s 
feet. Barnes: ‘‘So Hab. iii. 19. He will make 
my feet like hind’s feet, and he will make me to 
walk upon mine high places.” The hind is the 
female deer, remarkable for fleetness or swift- 
ness. The meaning hereis, that God had made him 
alert or active, enabling him to pursue-a flying 
enemy, or to escape from a swift-running foe.”’* 
—And setteth me upon my high places. 
Alexander: ‘‘ My heights, those which are to be 
mine by right of conquest and by Divine gift. 
The heights may be the natural highlands of the 
country or the artificial heights of its fortified 
places.’”’+ 








* (De Wette: “Swiftness in running was a celebrated vir- 
tue of the ancient heroes, because fleeing was no disgrace and 
often a necessary stratagem. Achilles is called mddas dkvs 
Il. a, 58, with renown; 1 Chron. xii. 8, it is said of two 
heroes: as roes upon the mountain in swiftness; comp. 2 
Sam. i. 23. Hamas ed. Freytag, p. 84 sq.”—C. A. B.] 

+ [This is the view, of Calvin and Hengst., but it is strong- 
ly opposed by De Wette and Hupf., who contend that David 
alludes to swiftness of flight and refuge upon his high places. 
The Psalmist is, however, speaking of the help of the Lord, 





Ver. 84. He teacheth my hands to 
war.—Barnes: ‘The ‘skill which David had 
in the use of the bow, the sword, or the 
spear, all of which depends on the hands,— 
he ascribes entirely to God.”—And mine 
arms bend the bow of brass. —(A. V., 
incorrectly, ‘So that a bow of steel is broken 
by my arms.”) Perowne: “M012, not (as Kim- 
chi) Niph. of NNN ‘is broken’ but Piei of NN, 
‘to press down and so to bend,’ so Hupf., De 
Wette, Ewald, Delitzsch, Alexander, et ai. Pe- 
rowne: ‘* Here the bending of a bow of brass (or 
bronze, rather, yaAKéc, which seems to have been 
tempered, and rendered pliable like steel with us), 
indicates his great strength (comp. Job xx. 24.) 
In Homer, Ulysses leaves behind him at Ithaca 
a bow which no one but himself could bend.” 
—C. A. B.] 

Sir, XII. Ver. 85. Condescension;-—|A. 
V., gentleness]. The word J) always means, 
merely the bowing of one’s self and uot the 
humiliation of another. Therefore the transla- 
tion of Luther, after the Sept., Vulg., ‘If Thou 
humiliatest me, Thou makest me great,” is inad- 
missible. It is true this word, which expresses 
the idea of humility (Prov. xv. 82; xxii. 4) is 
used with reference to God only in this passage; 
since however in Ps. xlv. 4 it denotes the cor- 
responding attribute of the condescension of the 
king, it is unnecessary to explain, with Hitzig, 
after the Arabic; Thy care, favor; or with Olsh. 
to correct yy with "Np that is thy help. 


The reading 2 Sam: Jy is hardly to be ex- 


plained as if the ) merely quiesces (Kimchi); 
still less is the meaning to be forced by altering 


the vowel points Jy (J. H. Mich., Hengst.) 
to that of ‘humility’. (Sept., Pesch., Theod., 
Symm.); but to translate, there, with the Chald., 
Thy hearing [A. V. does not distinguish but uses 
the same word, gentleness.—C. A. B.] 

[ Ver. 86. Thou hast enlarged my steps 
under me.—Barnes: ‘+The idea here is, ‘Thou 
hast made room for my feet, so that I have been 
enabled to walk without hindrance or obstruction.’ 
Soin Ps. xxxi. 8,‘Thou hast set my feetin a 
large room.’ The idea is, that he was before 
straitened, compressed, hindered in his goings, 
but that now all obstacles had been taken out of 
the way, and he could walk freely.—_That my 
feet did not slip. Margin, ‘mine ankles.’ 
The Hebrew word means properly a joint ; small 
joint ; especially the ankle. The reference here 
is to the ankle, the joint that is so useful in 
walking, and that is so liable to be sprained or 
dislocated. The meaning is that he had been ena- 
bled to walk firmly; that he did not imp.”’--C.A.B. ] 

[Str. XIV. Vers. 37-40. The consequences of 
Divine assistance were the subjugation and de- 
struction of his enemies. Delitzsch: ‘Thus 
fighting in God’s strength, with God’s weapons 
and under God’s assistance he beat, subjected, 
annihilated all his enemies in domestic and fo- 
reign wars. According to Hebrew syntax, all 
this is retrospective. 





in giving him strength and power, and itis better to inter- 
pret this verse consistently with the preceding and following, 
of attacking and conquest, and not of fleeing from his ene- 
mies,—C. A. B.] f 
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 Ver.40. And my enemies, Thou gavest 
to me the back.—(A. V. Thou hast also given 


me the neck of mine enemies. Wupfeld: ys j73. 
is elsewhere intransitive (2 Chron. xxix. 6.)== 
1) JBM, YY 739 (Josh. vii. 8, 12) to turn the 
back—terga dare, vertere, flee; is here causative 
to make the enemics’ backs that is fugitives as 


Ex. xxiii. 27,-and in like sense Ps. xxi. 12. 
DIY Mw to make backs: necks, backs,—present 


their necks or backs to the pursuers, who sée 
them only on this side and thus only as necks 
and backs. Comp. Jer. xviii. 17. “I will see 
them as backs and not as face, that is behind 
and not before.” So Gesen., De Wette, Delitzsch, 
Perowne, Alexander, ¢¢ al. Barnes, however, 
prefers the A. V. and understands it ‘‘ complete 
subjection,—as when the conqueror places his 
foot on the necks of his foes.”’—C. A. B. 

Str. KY. Ver. 41. 2 Sam. xxii. has, they looked 
[instead of, they cried]. [Delitasch: « Their prayer 
to their idols and even to Jehovah forced by 
necessity, because it was directed to Him for 
their own interests and too late, was vain.”— 
C. A. B.] 

Ver. 42. 2 Sam. xxii. has: ‘‘dust of the earth” 
[instead of dust before the wind}; and in the se- 
cond member again: ‘I did stamp them.” 
[Barnes: “As the fine dust is driven by the 
wind, so they fied before me. There could 
be no more striking illustration of a dis- 
comfited army flying before a conqueror.’’— 
As the dust in the streets.—Barnes: “The 
idea is, that he poured them out, for so the He- 
brew word means, as the dirt or mire in the 
streets. As that is trodden on, or trampled down 
so they, instead of being marshalled for battle, 
were wholly disorganized, scattered and left to 
be trodden down as the most worthless object 
is.’—C. A. B.] 

Str. XVI. Ver. 43. Strifes of the people— 
This is referred by Hengst., Hitzig, Delitzsch, to 
the internal conflicts with reference to Saul and 
Absalom, and they then explain in the same way 
the reading 2 Sam. xxii. "BY — my people; 
whilst Olsh. supplies the thought, “with other 
nations;”’ and the Babbins regard this form as 
plural. Many likewise regard the Dy of the 
Psalm as plural, which however with this inter- 
pretation is best regarded as collective (Hupf.) 
But the goyim in the following member favors 
the first mentioned interpretation, as likewise 
in the third member the Dy acquires by the 
following relative clause, the closer meaning of 
people previously unknown to the Psalmist, as 
foreign and distant. In the first member the 
eonstruction is like Is. xxvi. 2; xlix. 8; 2 8am. 
xxii. has [in the second clause]: thou hast kept 
me as, or thou preservedst me to be, the head 
of the heathen.—[Head of the heathen. 
Hupfeld. “It is questionable whether this is 
historical of the subjection of some foreign na- 
tions, or whether it is not rather in ideal univyer- 
sality—sovereignty of the world, as Ps.ii.” It is 
probable that it has rather a historical reference. 
This is more in keeping with the entire Psalm as 
retrospective.—C. A. B.] 

- Ver. 44. At the hearing of the ear.—This 
is regarded by most interpreters as in contrast 
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to their own beholding (Job xlii. 5,)—-they 
heard, without seeing me, or as soon as the 
sound of command from the distance had come 
to them, or better, as soon asthey heard the re- 
port of the name and victories of David, (Deut. 
ii. 25; Josh. vi. 27; ix. 9; Is. xxiii. 5). On ac- 
count of the mention of obedience, which imme- 
diately follows, others (Stier, Hupf., Camph ), 
regard the expression as like the German, ‘at 
the word of,” with reference to the command 
they had received and its prompt execution. 
Sachs supposes a repetition of the previous word 
and explains: “They only know me by the 
knowledge of the ear.’—Sons of foreign 
parts dissembled to me.—[A. V. Strangers 
shall submit themselves. Alexander: ‘‘Sons of 
outlands will lie.”’—C. A. B]. The humbie ex- 
pressions of the conquered, which have been 
forced, are often mentioned as lies, hypocrisy 
and flattery. 

Ver, 45. The sons of foreign parts faded 
away.—The victorious power of David has 
struck them as a fiery wind (is. xl. 7), therefore 
they wither away.—Trembled[A.V., be afraid]. 
It follows from Micah vii. 17, comp. Hos. xi. 11, 
that J. must have the meaning of tremble. It 
is likewise found in cognate dialects. The word 
used in 2 Sam. xxii. instead of this 11M which 
many MSS. and ancient translations likewise 
have in the Psalm, means, gird themselves, which, 
however, is an unusual expression of equipping 
oneself for flight. The meaning, limp (£ept. 
Vulg., Pesch., Kimchi), however, occurs in 
cognate dialects and is accepted by Hitzig. __ 

Sir. XVIL Ver. 46. Hitzig, likewise, with 
many recent interpreters, regards ver. 46 sq. 
as optative, as if the ery of homage and rejoicing 
addressed to the king, which, however is “Mi 
(1 Sam. x. 24; 1 Kings i. 39), is here applied to 
God. But it is better with Sept., Jerome, 
Cleric., to regard these words as declarative 
clauses in the sense of doxologies (Hengst., 
Hupf., Delitzsch). 

Ver. 47. The rare word used here for subdue, 
[737] is in 2 Sam. xxii. supplied by the usual 
word [71]. 

Ver. 48. Many interpreters understand the 
Man of violence to be particularly Saul (even 
Hitzig and Hengst.). Most interpreters regard 
the expression as collective (Prov. iii. 31). 

Str. XVII. Vers. 49-50. [Delitzsch: “The 
praise of such a God, who does to David as He 
has promised, is not to remain limited to the nar- 
row space of Israel. If the Anointed of God 
makes war upon the heathen with the sword, 
yet it is that finally the blessing of the know- 
ledge of Jehovah, and the salvation of Je- 
hovah which he serves as mediator, may 
break its way to them in this manner. With 
entire propriety Paul, Rom. xv. 9, adduces 
ver. 49 of this Psalm, together with Deut. xxxii. 
43, and Ps. exvii. 1, as proof that salvation be- 
longs likewise to the Gentiles according to the 
Divine mercy. What is stated in verse 50 as 
the reason and the subject of the praise which 
extends beyond Israel; is, if David is its author, 
as Hitzig recognizes, a very consistent echo of 
the Messianic promise, 2 Sam. vii. 12-16. And 
Theodoret without impropriety appeals to the 
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closing, words pviy-w against the Jews. In 


whom else, than in Christ, the Son-of David, has 
David’s fallen throne enduring existence, and 
all that has been promised to David’s seed, ever- 
lasting truth and reality ? The praise of Jehovah, 
the God of David His anointed, is, according to its 

final meaning, praise of the Father of Jesus 
Christ.”-—C. A. B.] 


“DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Ina thankful and pious heart the demon- 
strations of the love of God beget a sincere and 
hearty return of love, in the expression of which 
the feelings of affection meet it and pervade it 
with the recognition of great obligations and the 
vow of entire consecration, (Deut. vi. 5). Those, 
however, who love the Lord, are a8 the sun, 
which ascends in its power (Judges v. 31). It is 
not in vain that they take refuge with God, who 
is the strength of those who trust in Him, and on 
the one side delivers and protects them, on the 
other fills them with strength to continue in the 
hope of faith. 

2. The thankful retrospect of previous deliv- 
erances strengthens the faith in future help from 
God; and he who bears in mind, that the God 
invoked by him is the Lord of Glory, whom the 
congregation praises with adoration, joins in, 
on his part with one song of praise after another 
and finds his joy in the declaration of the bene- 
fits of God, his pleasure in the glory of the Lord. 
Ecclesia semper vincit semperque pugnat et superatis 
preteritis malis paratus ad futura mala superanda. 
(Luther). 

3. God’s being enthroned on high and dwell- 
ing in the heavens, does not separate Him from 
His servants on earth; it merely exhibits Him 
in His exaltation above all the powers of the 
world and the Abyss; it no more prevents Him 
from hearing the sighs and supplications of the 
oppressed, than from making known His presence 
to help in gracious condescension to the needs 
of men. 

4. The revelations of God in the world are 
not always accompanied by striking phenomena 
in nature, still less are thunder and lightning 
His constant attendants or the sure sign of His 
coming. But partly, the appearance of God in 
history has really at times been announced and 
accompanied by such phenomena (Ex. xix.; Pss. 
lxviii.; lxxvii.; Hab. iii; Hag. ii. 7; 2 Thes. i. 
8); partly, God as Lord of nature uses them as 
the instruments employed by Him, and means to 
deliver His servants and punish their enemies. 
It is, however, of great importance, to recognize 
the work of the Lord therein, and amidst the 
shaking of the world, through the powers of 
nature’s life, to discern the grasp of the hand of 
God. 

5. To behold the form of the Divine Being is 
still future and yet to beexpected (Ps. xvii. 15). 
Hence the Theophanies of the Old Testament 
are all partly typical, partly symbolical; they 
are mysteries a8 well as revelations. It is par- 
ticularly the clouds, which veil the light, which 
is not to be endured by mortal eyes (Ex. xxiii. 
20, and elsewhere) and is inaccessible to any 
creature(1 Tim. vi. 16), in which God dwells and 
which forms as the reflection of His light-nature, 








the resplendence of His glory, Jofa, 1133, and so 
the approach of man to God is partly made pos- 
sible, partly declared. This figurative language 
is taken partly from the sphere of the phenomena 
of nature which are visible in the heavens, in 
accordance with which light-is called His gar- 
ment (Ps. ciy. 2),. the clouds His tent (Job 
xxxvi. 29; Ps. xcvii), the thunder His voice 
(Ps. xviii. 18; Job xxxvii. 2), lightning, however, 
and the storm as instruments of His righteous 
punishments (Judges vy. 4; Is. xxx. 27 sq., Pss. 
1 8; lxviii. 8; xevii.), often in connection with 
earthquakes (Ps. xxvii. 18; cxiv. 4; Joel ii. 10; 
iv. 16; Nah. 1. 5; Is. xxiv. 28). At the basis of 
the symbolism of nature lies the idea, that cer- 
tain peculiarities in the nature and action of God 
correspond with it. Thence God Himself is at 
times described as present and active in these 
phenomena of nature, not merely accompanied 
by them, and in bold but contemplative expres- 
sions the stirring up and expression of His wrath 
is represented as the kindling of His light-nature 
in all the turns of fiery and flaming figures, until 
that smoke issues from His nostrils snorting with 
wrath (Deut. xix. 9; Ps. lxxiy. 1; lxxx. 4), and de- 
vouring fire from His mouth, (comp. the deserip- 
tion of the crocodile, Job xli. 10 sq.), from the 
coals which glow within Him. These natural 
phenomena, not so much in themselves, as under 
certain circumstances and more particular forms, 
form partly the symbol, partly the means of a 
Theophany. In the present description the per- 
sonal interference of God to deliver His servant 
and judge His enemies, although accompanied 
by natural phenomena is yet particularly char- 
acterized by the mention of the Cherub. For 
however questionable the etymology and precise 
meaning of this word may be, yet this much is 
certain, that the forms thereby designated as 
well in their artistic representation upon the 
ark of the covenant, (Ex. xxv.) and in the tem- 
ple in manifold ways; as in the prophet’s vision 
(Ezek. i.; x.; Rev. iv.), where they are repre- 
sented as living beings, not less than in the nar- 
rative,(Gen. iii.) and in the standing represen- 
tation of Jehovah, that He is enthroned above 
the Cherubim (Num. vii. 89; 1 Sam. iv. 4, vi. 2; 2 
Kings xix. 15; Is. xxxvii. 16), constantly appeal 
in the closest relation to the revelation of the 
royal majesty of Jehovah in the world. On this 
very account they are in a direct connection 
with the clouds which indicate the- presence of 
God in the world and are the means of His ap- 
pearance, as then the Shekinah likewise has its 
place between the wings of the Cherubim (Lev. 
xvi. 2; Num. vii. 89). From this follows, that 
these are neither a further symbol of these clouds 
(Riehm, de natura et notione symbolica Cheruborum 
1864), nor in our passage merely a finishing of 
the figure, that Jehovah rides upon the wind- 
clouds (Calv. Hupf.: Ps. civ. 8; Is. xix. 1; 
Ixvi, 15; Nah. i. 8). Still less, are they to be 
compared with the mythological thunder horses 
of the king of heaven. (J. D. Mich.). _ 

6. He who is deprived of all means of resist- 
ance to his enemies, seems entirely given over 
into their power, and yet has God still as his 
friend, that man is not entirely lost; his day of 
misfortune becomes a day noteworthy to him for 
his deliverance by the hand of the Lord, who 
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delivers His elect from all the straits of trouble. 
Election, however, is not arbitrary, the love of 
God is not a blind and unrighteous predilection, 
His good pleasure is not an unreasonable favor. 
A reciprocity of action, an interchange of a 
moral character takes place, which has as its 
contents the thought of recompense, for its 
foundation the ethical nature of God, by virtue 
of which God not only appears to every man, as 
he himself is minded and situated, but likewise 
on His port acts in a way corresponding to this 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 28; Is. xxix. 14; xxxi. 3; Job 
v. 18; Prov. iii. 84). But he who pleads the 
purity of his hands and the honesty of his heart 
and his walking in the waysof God, must see to 
it, that self-praise is not heard in it, such as 
springs from self-righteousness, but that it is 
only a testimony of the fruitfulness, with which 
a man has served God and kept himself from 
trespasses, and which presupposes entire conse- 
cration to God, and declares itself as judging 
oneself with and according to God’s word and 
law. Such a self-witness is then confirmed by 
the judgment of God (t Kings xiv. 8). In this 
connection there can be no reference to pride 
and self-exaltation, inasmuch as the thought of 
recompense includes likewise the certainty of 
the humiliation of the proud (Is. ii. 1)), whom 
Jehovah hates (Prov. vi. 17). 

7. Jehovah is the only true and real God. He 
alone can and will help. It is well for him, who 
relies upon His providence, trusts in His pro- 
mises, resorts to His protection. He will ez- 
perience the Divine assistance, so that he, armed 
with power from on hiyh, not only escapes the 
attacks of his enemies, but is in a position, to 
completely overcome his adversaries, whose cry 
to God is not heard, because it is not a cry of 
prayer from a heart turned to God, but is only 
a cry of anxiety, extorted by necessity. 

8. The difference between the Old and New 
Testament is very clearly to be recognized in the 
treatment of enemies and the description of 
them. It istrue onthe one side that even in the 
Old Testament private revenge is repudiated and 
God is declared to be the avenger of bloodalready. 
Gen. ix. 5. On the other side likewise in the New 
Testament the magistrates are represented as the 
servants of God who bear the sword (Rom. xiii. 4). 
And the reference here in this Psalm is to the duty 
of theking. Buta Christian king who has won vic- 
tories over the enemies of Divine ordinances and 
institutions through Divine assistance and had 
as a duty to make an end not only of the actions 
but likewise of the life of the adversaries of the 
kingdom of God, could not immediately use 
either for his thanksgiving or his vows at the 
celebration of victory, some of the expressions 
used here. The authority for transferring and 
transforming them from the Old Testament into 
the New Testament stand-point lies in the fact 
that David mentions the exhibitions of vengeance as 
given to him by God, whereby they receive their 
justification and at the same time their limila- 
tion. 

9. Thanksgiving for all the help, protection, 
and benefits received from God, are not to be 
limited to the sphere of those who have directly 
participated therein, but are to be heard as far 
ae possible. And it is not only to resound in all 


the world, but is intentionally to be carried into 
all the world. He who understands his position 
as a servant of God, whether it be high or low, 
has likewise to lay hold of the task of declaring 
God as his own, and to unite with it the work of 
spreading abroad the name of God among those 
who know Him not. The heathen are not to be 
combated with the sword, but with the word of 
God; the blessing of the knowledge of God, bow- 
ever, is the best means of healing the wounds of 
war. 

10, The everlasting continuance of that which 
David hag thankfully laid hold of for himself and 
his seed in faith in the certainty of the Divine 
promise, and which he partly lauds, partly 
praises in Messianic hope, is, after the earthly 
throne of David’s line had long fallen, secured 
and pledged by Jesus Christ. The Apostle Paul, 
in Rom. xv. 9, therefore cites likewise ver. 49 
of this Psalm, together with Deut. xxxii. 43, and 
Ps. exvii. 1, as an evidence that the heathen 
likewise are to attain the salvation in Christ ac- 
cording to the mercy of God, and in order to this 
end are to hear the preaching of the Gospel, an1 
to be received and treated as members of the 
Christian Church. ‘When David gives thanks for 
his victories, he at the same time prepares a pro- 
phecy of Christ’s person and victories.” (Lu- 
ther). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


With God! That is the true watchword in war 
and in peace.—A pious king gains one victory 
after another in domestic strifes and foreign 
wars.—The Almighty, at times, makes use of the 
powers of nature in a striking manner in order 
to accomplish His purposes. It is necessary to 
observe the government of God in natural phe- 
nomena not less than in historical events. God 
reveals Himself in natural phenomena likewise; 
but at the same time He veils Himself in them. 
There is no need se great, but that God can de- 
liver us from it. —-He who has perceived the hand 
of the Lord on himself, and gives the glory to 
God for the salvation he has received, is capable 
of being a servant of God, and is able to become 
in the hand of the Lord an instrument of the Di- 
vine judgment, and a fool of Divine grace.—God 
blesses His servants likewise with temporal 
goods, chiefly, however, with eternal salvation, 
but both by grace.—God in His action, governs 
Himself according to the conduct of men; and 
yet the cause and foundation of our salvation is 
not human righteousness, but Divine grace.— 
God is a just Rewcorder ; but there is a great dif- 
ference between the reward. of grace and pu- 
nishment.—The name of God is likewise to be 
proclaimed among the heathen, for this David 
and his seed on whom the Divine grace rests for- 
ever, have an incomparable importance.—Even 
the most pious man has not yet complete moral 
perfection; but sincere piety brings abiding 
blessing; for it leads to both these things, to ob- 
servation of the law and seeking of grace.—He 
who earnestly strives to avoid guilt, directs his 
attention to the Divine law. 

BuGenHaceEN: If it please God that we should 
suffer for His glory and the salvation of our- 
selves and others how can we refuse. 
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Srarxe: If David, when at the height of his 
glory, called himself the servant of the Lord in 
order to show his deep humility, then be ye like- 
wise thus minded; the higher thou art humble 
yourself the more.—This great king ascribes his 
deliverance from his enemies not to his own 
power, but to the Lord, in whose honor he sings 
a song of praise; would that he had many fol- 
lowers now among the great of this world!— 
Hearty love to God arises from believing know- 
ledge and reflection upon His benefits.—If God 
is our rock, who will overthrow us? If He is 
our stronghold, then we are safe; if He is our 
deliverer, He will not let us alone in our neces- 
sity; if He is our retreat, we are invincible; if 
He is our shield, no arrow will hit us; yes, if 
He is the horn of our salvation, no one will de- 
prive us of our salvation.—Believers not only 
cry to God when they are in distress (even the 
ungodly do this) but they pray always; yet their 
longing for grace is redoubled, the more their 
need increases. The signs of God’s wrath in na- 
ture are indeed terrible, but they are not to be 
reckoned in comparison with the everlasting and 
horrible punishments of hell.—No abyss has ever 
been so deep, no enemy so cruel and powerful, 
and no disaster so terriblé, as to put to shame 
the confidence of believers in their God.—Ac- 
cording as you behave towards God, so you have 
Him; if you seek Him asa gracious God, you 
will find Him such; if you regard God as your 
Father, He will regard youas His child; if how- 
ever you mock His children, beware, He will 
mock you again (Prov. i. 24sq.)—God is not only 
almighty and gracious for Himself, but all that 
He is, He is to those who hope in Him.—Our 
God in the highest is He, whose power the idols 
of the heathen have experienced.—Victory over 
our enemies must be sought from God, and not 
ascribed to our own strength and wisddém; yet 
we are not to reject the use of proper means (1 
Kings xx. 13sq.)—A believer must use aright 
the power cf God, and not leave off the struggle 
until the enemies are overcome.—The ungodly 
likewise pray, but with impenitent hearts, and 
not from true faith, therefore God likewise does 
not hear such prayers (John ix. 31).—That is a 
blessed revenge of the Messiah, when God 
brings His enemies to repent of their wickedness 
and accept Him as their King. Since you can- 
not recompense God for all His benefits, yet love 
Him for them, and praise His name. 

OstanDER: When our affairs are bad we 
should trust in God; when they are good, we 
should not be proud.—Arnpt: Three things are 
necessary to victory; the shield of God, God’s 
right, and our humility, which does not rely upon 
humac power, but upon Divine power.—Baum- 
GARTEN: When God occasions great movements in 
the realm of nature, and in human society, He de- 
signs all to be for the deliverance of His children. 
—Catvin: There is promised us an invincible 
protection against all the onsets of the devil, all 
the craft of sin, all the temptations of the flesh. 
—Renscuet: By humility we rise, by pride we 
come down.—Herspercer: The world goes in 
many crooked ways, but he who walks with God 
advances from one virtue to another.—Friscu: 
The most of your love you give to the world 
which yet does not respond to your love. With 


God however it is wellspent. He has first loved 
you, daily bestows much good upon you, and 
will continue His love to you forever.— 
Bogatzki: We must likewise learn to appro- 
priate our God and Saviour according to all His 
names and offices, according to all that Heis and 
has, and to attach to every name of God and 
Christ the little word “my,” and say: Heisthat 
likewise to me.—O. v. GERLACH: To contem- 
plate God’s glorious attributes, praise them and 
magnify them, is for believers the very proper 
means of deliverance.—GvUENTHER: All that is 
great and glorious, that is worthy of praise, has 
not been done by heroes, but God has done it 
through them, But as soon as the glory is to be 
given to God, all the thoughts of the poet must 
assume the form of a song of praise.—TAauBE: 
The enemies of God have nothing so much to fear 
as the faith of the friends of God 

[Marra Henry: God will not only deliver His 
people out of their troubles in due time, but He will 
sustain them, and bear them up under their trou- 
bles in the meantime.—When we set ourselves to 
praise God for one mercy, we must be led by that 
to observe the many more with which we have 
been compassed about and followed all our 
days.—Barnes: No man dishonors himself 
by acknowledging that he owes his success 
in the world to the Divine interposition.— 
Spcreron: The clefts of the Rock of Ages 
are safe abodes.—To be saved singing is to be 
saved indeed. Many are sayed mourning and 
doubting; but David had such faith that he could 
fight singing, and win the battle with a song still 
upon his lips. How happy a thing to receive 
fresh mercy with a heart sensible of merey en- 
joyed, and to anticipate new trials with a confi- 
dence based upon past experiences of Divine 
love !—Prayer is that postern gate which is left 
open even when the city is straitly besieged by 
the enemy; it is that way upward from the pit 
of despair to which the spiritual miner flies at 
once when the floods from beneath break forth 
upon him.—O honored prayer, to be able thus, 
through Jesus’ blood, to penetrate the very ears 
and heart of Deity.—Prayer has shaken houses, 
opened prison doors, and made stout hearts to 
quail. Prayer rings the alarm bell, andthe Mas- 
ter of the house arises tothe rescue, shaking all 
things beneath His tread.—Blessed is the dark- 
ness which encurtains my God; if I may not see 
Him, it is sweet to know that He is working in 
secret for my eternal good.—Sweet is pleasure 
after pain. Enlargement is the more delightful 
after a season of pinching poverty and sorrowful 
confinement. Besieged souls delight in the 
broad fields of the promise when God drives off 
the enemy and sets open the gates of the envi- 
roned city.—Rest assured, if we go deep enough, 
sovereign grace is the truth which lies at the bot- 
tom of every well of mercy. Deep sea fisheries 
in the ocean of Divine bounty always bring the 
pearls of electing, discriminating love to light. 
—Backsliders begin with dusty Bibles, and go on 
to filthy garments.—God gives us holiness, then 
rewards us for it. The prize is awarded to the 
flower at the show, but the gardener reared it; 
the child wins the prize from the school-master, 
but the real honor of his schooling lies with the 
master, although instead of receiving he gives 
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the reward.—Second thoughts upon God’s mercy 
should be, and often are, the best. Like wine 
on the lees our gratitude grows stronger and 
sweeter as we meditate upon divine goodness.— 
It is God’s making Himself little which is the 
cause of our being made great. We are so lit- 
tle that if God should manifest His greatness 
without condescension, we should be trampled 
under His feet; but God, who must stoop to view 
the skies, and bow to see what angels do, looks 
to the lowly and contrite, and makes them great. 
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—The grace of God sometimes runs like fire 
among the stubble, and a nation is born in a day. 
‘Love at first sight” is no uncommon thing 
when Jesus is the wooer.. He can write Cesar’s 
message without boasting, Veni, vidi, vici; His 
Gospel is in some cases no sooner heard than be- 
lieved. What inducements to spread abroad the 
doctrine of the cross !—Those who are strangers 
to Jesus are strangers to all lasting happiness; 
those must soon fade who refuse to be watered 
from the river of life.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XIX. 


To the Chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


1 The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament sheweth his handywork. 


2 Day unto day uttereth speech, 


And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 


3 There is no speech nor language, 
Where their voice is not, heard. 


4 Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 
In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 

5 Which 7s as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race, 

6 His going forth zs from the end of the heaven, 


And his circuit unto the ends of it: 


And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 


7 The law of the Lorp 1s perfect, converting the soul: 
The testimony of the Lorp is sure, making wise the simple. 
8 The statutes of the Lorp are right, rejoicing the heart: 
The commandment of the Lorp is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
9 The fear of the Lorp is clean, enduring forever: 
The judgments of the Lorp are true and righteous altogether. 
10 More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold: 
Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 


11 Moreover by them is thy servant warned: 
And in keeping of them there is great reward. 


12 Who can understand his errors? 
Cleanse thou me from secret. faults. 


13 Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; 


Let them not have dominion over me: 


- Then shall I be upright, and I shall be innocent from the great transgression. 


14 Let the words of my mouth, 


And the meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lorp, my strength, and my redeemer. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Its Contents and Composition It is usually 
supposed that this Psalm consists of two parts, 
the former expressing the praise of God as Crea- 
tor, the latter the praise of Godas-revealing Him- 
selt in the laws of Moses. Since now, not only. 
the subject, but likewise the language and struc 
ture of the verses of the two parts is different, 
and they seem to follow one another without con- 
nection, many interpreters regard the two parts 
as two entirely different poems, composed at dif- 
ferent times (Koster, Hupf., Bottcher), which 
were afterwards united together by a later poet 
(Ewald), or by the compiler (De Wette). But it 
has been very properly remarked against. this 
opinion, that the difference of tone and rhythm 
corresponds with the difference of subject, and 
that moreover the subject of the one part has an 
essential relation to that of the other part, and 
not a relation subsequently thought out by re- 
flection; for the identity of the God of Revela- 
tion with the Creator is the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Theocracy, and is expressly testified to 
by the Old Testament from the earliest times. 
Furthermore these references are here expressed 
partly by, the intentional use of the Divine name 
of £l in the first part, and of Jehovah, and indeed 
seven times, in the second part, partly by the 
juxtaposition of Sun and Law, both of which are 
called Light, the former Job xxi. 26, the latter 
Prov. vi. 8, which thus mediatesthe transition 
from the one part to the other. As for the lan- 
guage of the Psalm, Hitzig especially, has 
brought into notice, and emphasized against 
Hupfteld, the ancient and particularly Davidic 
features, especially of the second part.* Heng- 
stenberg had already previously carried this out 
in a peculiar manner by maintaining that there 
are to be observed not two, but rather three parts; 
for after the description of actual facts, in two 
parts the Psalm turns directly to Jehovah, and 
becomes a prayer for forgiveness and. preserva- 
tion. These opinions are yet so held, that the 
composition must fall in the period before the 
sin of David with Bathsheba. 

[Delitzsch: ‘In the title of Ps. xviii. David 
is called “7 TAy and in Ps. xix. he calls himself 
by this name. In both Psalms he calls upon Je- 
hovah with the name of *3¥, there at the be- 
ginning, here at the close. These, with other 
points of contact, have co-operated in inducing 
the compiler to attach this Psalm which cele- 
brates God’s revelation in Nature and the Law, 
to Ps..xviii., which celebrates God’s revelation 
in the history of David.” +—C. A. B.] 
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Str. I. Ver. 1. Tell... proclaimeth.—f[ A. 
V., declare... sheweth], The heavens are per- 
sonified as Ps. 1.6; xcvii. 6; as the morning 
stars, Job xxxvili. 7; the trees, Is. lv. 12; en- 
tire nature, Job xii. 7; Ps. exlvili 2sq. Tell- 
ing and proclaiming may consequently be as- 
serted of them with expressions which else- 
where are used of historical narration, which 
proclaim the great works of God from generation 
to generation. This expression is the more 
pregnant, as the history of the creation of the 
heavens and its stars in Genesis; to which the 
word rakia (comp. Ps. el, 1) refers, is repre- 
sented as toledoth, and has had a historical 
course, which again was called forth and closely 
determined by the will of God and His activity 
as a Divine artificer, so that there is impressed 
and expressed (Calv.) therein, not only His crea- 
tive power (Geier, e¢ al.) but the action of His 
hands, that is His mastership and His majesty, 
the reflected image of His Godhead (Rom. i. 20). 
[Hupfeld: ‘The heavens as the work of God re- 
veal the Creator (as we say, ‘the work praises 
the master’) comp Ps. exxxvi. 5; Is. xl. 22sq.; 
xlii. 5; xliv. 24, etc.”—Handywork—hand- 
work, work of the hand.—C. A. B.] The parti- 
cipial forms state, that these are constant and 
characteristic witnesses. 

Ver. 2. Day unto day poureth forth 
speech.—[A. V., Uttereth}. The interrupted 
character of this declaring, which reveals the 
glory of the Creator, is occasioned by a chain of 
tradition. It is not said that the heavens preach 
to us by day and by night (Maurer), or that the 
changes of time praise God (Isaki, Calv.) and 
that which in these changes is seen in the hea- 
vens, and happens under the heavens on earth, 
(Aben Ezra, Stier), but the difference of the 
heavens by day and by night is had in view, and 
therefore day is placed in direct reference to 
day, and night tu night in order that their com- 
munications may gush forth or well forth (Ps. 
Ixxyvili, 2; Mic. ii, 6, 11; Prov. i. 28). [De 
Wette: ‘The poet personifies the day and the 
night, and has them transmit the praise of God 
to every following day and every following 
night, as the father transmits to his son the 
songs and sayings praising his illustrious an- 
cestry which he has inherited from his father.” 
Rosenm.: ‘‘Declaratur predicatio sine intermissione. 
Hi quia celum predicat per dies et noctes, cum in- 
terdiu princeps astrorum, sol, conspicitur, noctu stel- 
larum pulchritudo ; et quia dies et noctes sibi invi- 
cem succedunt, ideo poélico artificio finget noster, 
unum diem peracto cursu et preedicatione sua, tradere 
diet sequentt verba predicutionis, et noctem guoque, 
peracto cursu, et quasi hymno cantato, tradere nocit 





* (Riehm; “The change in the structure of the verses oc- 
casioned by difference of tone, can so much the less be urged 
against the unity of the Psalm, since the structure of verses 
which prevails in the first part, reappears in ver.11. Against 
the supposition that the praise of the law betrays a later pe- 
riod of composition, comp. Ps. xviii. 22 sq.31. The words of 
this Psalm resound in Ps. cxix.”—C. A. B.] 

t [Perowne: “It may have been written perhaps in the 
first flush of an Eastern sunrise, when the sun was seen, go- 
ing forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber and rejoicing 
asa mighty man to run his course. The song breathes all the 
life and freshness, all the gladness and glory of the morning. 
The devout singer looks out, first, on the works of God's fin- 
gers, and sees all creation bearing its constant though silent 
testimony to its Maker; and then he turns himself with a 
feeling of deep satisfaction to that yet clearer and better wit- 
ness’ concerning Him to be found in the inspired Scriptures. 


Thus he begins the day ; thus he prepares himself for the 
duties that await him, for the temptations that may assail 
and the sorrows that may gather asa cloud about him. He 
has made trial of the preciousness of that word. He knows 
its deep, hallowing, soul-sustaining power. He knows that 
itis full of life and healing. But he kuuws also that it is 
a word that searches and tries the heart, that reveals the 
holiness of God, and the sinfulness of man; and therefore he 
bows himself in prayer, saying, ‘As for errors,—who can un- 
derstand them? Cleanse Thou me from secret faults.” This 
Psalm may becompared with Ps. viii, an evening psalm simi- 
larin its contemplations to this morning psalm In both 
the contemplation of the Divine glory as declared in the 
heavens, begets a feeling of humility inthe soul of the 
Psalmist which rises in Ps. viii. 5, into expression of faith 
and confidence in God, in Ps. xix., into prayer for forgive- 
hess, preservation and acceptance.—C. A. B.] 


= 
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sequenti munus canendi, ut ita continue, et sine ulla 
inter misstone dies. et noctes quasi choreas diicant, et 
Deum laudibus celebrent.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 3. No speech and no words whose 
voice unheard (might be) [A. V., (There is) no 
speech nor language (where) their voice is not heard}. 
—The interpretation of these words as a rela- 
stive clause, after Vitringa (Observ. Sacr p 8141, 
59), approved by De Wette, Delitzsch, Hitzig, ac- 
cords with the figure previously used, and gives 
the appropriate sense; that this natural language 
of the heavens is not a speech whose sound can- 
not be understood, but is rather a gavepsv (Rom. 
i, 19) [that is manifest to all—C. A. B.] The 
"23, connected with the participle, is a poetical 
expression altogether like the alpha privativum 
(Ewald, 4 2869; 33224). Against this inter- 
pretatiou may be objected, not so much the paral- 
lelism which is thereby lost, as the reference of 
the suffix to the words which immediately pre- 
cede, ‘*speech and words,” whilst the suffix in 
the following line [ver 4 a] refers back to 
heavens and the firmament, with which day and 
night correspond. But if we should apply this 
reference here likewise, and at the same time 
restore the paralielism (Kimchi ef al.), then by 
this formal correctness we would only get the 
plain matter of course explanation, destroying 
the poetical movement and rhythm, that the ex- 
pressions just used are not exact but poetical. 
We must not, however, regard this verse a8 a 


later gloss. The poetical use of *53, which even 
Olshausen remarks, is already opposed to this. 
Still less can it be maintained that the antithe- 
sis is found in the following verse, that these 
dumb witnesses, without sound and language, 
are yet. loud speakers, heralds every where under- 
stood. For then we must either supply the par- 
ticle of antithesis (Flam., e¢ a/.), which is alto- 
gether arbitrary, or regard ver 3 as the ante- 
cedent to ver. 4 (De Dieu), or regard it really as 
a preceding circumstantial clause (Ewald*), 
which is as hard to believe as the supposition 
(Hupf.+) of an Oxymoron only half expressed : 
dumb, and yet loud enough. This contrast can- 
not be derived organically from the emphasis of 
the clause; it is simply forced into the clause. 
This is still more the case with Hengst., who 
finds indicated the forcibleness of the testimony 
which needs no language [Alexander]. The 
language does not admit of the interpretation 
which Luther, Calv., Geier and most ancient in- 
terpreters follow, after the ancient translations, 
that this testimony of the heavens is understood 
by people of all languages [Barnes]; nor indeed 
of the turn which Hofmann (Theol. Stud. und 
Krit., 1847) has givenit: no speech, and no words, 
are there that its call is not heard, that is, the 
speaking of the heavens is carried on along with 
all other languages; the speech of the heavens 
sounds above all. Bottcher translates: Where 
is preaching and where are words? Notasound 
of it is to be heard.t 





* (Ewald: “ Without talk, without words, without its voice 
being heard, its sound became loud through the whole earth, 
atc.”—C. A. B.} 

+[{Hupfeld compares this with Ps. viii.3, the defence of 
God out of the mouth of sucklings —C. A.B 

{ [Perowne agrees with Hengst. and Hupfeld, thus: “Their 
voice ts not heard, lit. is inaudible. This seems to beakind 





Str. IL. Ver. 4. Their line.—Only the mean- 
ing ‘‘measuring line” can be proved for the 
word 'p (Isa. xxxiv. 17; Zech. i. 16, etc.), which 


goes as far, or extends as far, as the territory 
extends, Jer. xxxi. 39; Job xxxviii. 5, Isa. 
xxxiv. 17; Ezek. xlvii. 8 (Chald., Isaki, Geier, 
Rosenm., Hengst., Hupf, Delitzsch), The mean- 
ing sounding string (De Wette, after some more 
ancient interpreters), ts no more in the word than 
that of thread of discourse (Hitzig), or the line 
of writing (Aben Ezra, Calv., Cocc.). The 
derivation from Mp=to stretch out, in the sense 


of révoc from teivw (Ewald, Maurer), is possible, 
and the Sept. (comp. Rom. x. 18) really has 
gddyyoc, Symm., 7yx0¢, Vulg. and Jerome, sonus, 
Peschito, “its proclaiming.” But this meaning 
of sound, tune, is not proper to the word else- 
where, hence Olsh., Maurer, Gesen., propose to 


read pvp instead of Dip, which, however, is 


used in the previous verse, The parallelism 
again (Camph.) is more in favor of a word for 
sound than of one for territory, Yet without this 
the extent of this proclaiming is stated as locally 
unlimited, much more embracing the entire cir- 
cuit of the world.—[In them.—Hupfeld very 
properly refers the suffix here to the heavens in 
which God has set up a tent or abode for the 
sun, so Perowne and Barnes. Barnes: “ The 
meaning is, that the sun has his abode or dwell- 
ing-place, as it were, in the heavens. *The sun 
is particularly mentioned, doubtless, as being 
the most prominent object among the heavenly 
bodies, as illustrating in an eminent manner the 
glory of God. The sense of the whole passage 
is, that the heavens in general proclaim the 
glory of God, and that this is shown in a par- 
ticular and special manner by the light, the 
splendor and the journeyings of the sun.’’—C. 
A. B.]# 

(Lent (A. V., tabernacle).—Hupfeld: “A 
dwelling is poetically assigned to the sun by 
God, so far as it, like all the stars, has its firm 
place in the heavens, from whence it begins its 
daily course in the following verse and again re- 
turns; without doubt with special reference to 
its abode at night (Geier). Comp. in the follow- 
ing verse, the bed-chamber, from which it steps 
forth in the morning. Thus Hab. iti. 11: ‘The 





of correction or explanation of the bold figure which had 
ascribed language to the heavens. They have a language, 
but not one that can be classed with any of the dialects of 
earth. They have a voice, but one that speaks not to tho 
ear, but to the devout and understanding heart. The sense 
is very well expressed in the well-known paraphrase of Ad- 
dison :— 
‘What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball, 
* * * 2 * 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice,’” ete. 


So Wordsworth: “The elements are God's Evangelists; the 
universe is God’s Church. The sermon which they preach 
has found its response in the universal assent of mankind. 
But the eloquence of the elements is a silent eloquence, and 
thus differs from the articulate utterances of the Church.” 
The view of our author is preferable-—C. A. B.] 

* (De Wette, Gesen., Maurer, Hitzig, Baur and Delitzsch re- 
gard the suffix as indefinite and relative. Thus De Wette: 
“The end of the world is here designated as the dwelling of 
the sun, which is regarded as at the end of the heavens, 
where it passes the night, where in the evening at suaset it 
turns in, and in the morning goes forth. Thus Helios turned 
in with Thetis, and Ossian gives the sun a shady cave, where 
to pass the night.”—C, A, B.] 
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sun and moon stand still in their habitation (9931); 
and the nn, ‘lodgings’ or ‘houses,’ of the 
constellations of the zodiac as stations of the 
sun. The same figure among the Greeks and 
Romans (Hom., Ovid’s Metam.), and Ossian (III. 
91). Comp. Herder, Geisé. d. Heb. Poes., 1. 78 
sq.”—C. A. B.] 

The allegorical reference of many ancient in- 
terpreters to the heavens as a figure of the 
Church, and the sun as the figure of the gospel, 
originates. from the supposition, that there is 
here a prophecy used in Rom. x. 18. But the 
apostle uses these words only on the ground of 
the parallel here given of the natural and histo- 
rical revelations as typical of the proclamation 
of the gospel, which should embrace the entire 
world. [Perowne: ‘St. Paul, Rom. x. 18, 
quotes the former part of this verse in illustra- 
tion of the progress of the Gospel. ‘Faith,’ he 
says, ‘cometh by hearing,’ and then asks, * Have 
they (7. e. the nations at large) not heard?’ Yea, 
rather, so widely has the Gospel been preached, 
that its progress may be described in the words 
in which the Psalmist. tells of God’s revelation 
of Himself in nature. The one has now become 
co-extensive with the other. The preconium 
celorum is not more universal than the praconium 
evangelit.”’—C. A. B.] 

[Ver. 5. And he is like a bridegroom 
(A. V., Which (is) a8 a brideyroom).—lIt is better 
to regard Ni) as beginning an independent 
clause, as Delitzsch, Moll., Ewald, Perowne, et 
al. Hupf. uses a colon, but the relative construc- 
tion is without warrant, and makes the clause 
too much dependent upon the preceding. Pe- 
rowne: ‘Nothing can be more striking than the 
figures in which the freshness and gladness of 
the young morning and the strength of the sun’s 
onward march, are describel.’’ Delitzsch: ‘*The 
morning light has in it a freshness and cheerful- 
ness, a renewed youth. Therefore the morning 
sun is compared to a bridegroom, the desire of 
whose heart is satisfied, who stands as it were at 
the beginning of a new life, and in whose youth- 
ful countenance the joy of the wedding-day still 
shines.” —As a hero torun a race.—Delitzsch : 
‘As in its rise it is compared to a bridegroom, 
so in its rapid course (Sir. xliii. 5) it is compared 
to a hero (vid. Ps. xviii. 33), for it goes over its 
course anew, every time it steps forth, bestowing 
its light, and overcoming all things with mad 


(Judges v. 31).” Riehm: “The meaning is not 
he rejoices in running, but: he rejoices running 
=he runs joyfully (Hitzig).” The same com- 
parison is used in the Zendavesta, II. 106 (De 
Wette).. Barnes ‘The idea is that the sun 
seems to have a long journey before him and 
puts forth all his vigor, exulting in the opportu- 
nity of manifesting that vigor, and confident of 
triumphing in the race.”—C. A. B.]* 





* (Wordsworth: “It cannot, surely, be by chance that we 
have here figurative expressions which describe the work 
of Christ, the King of kings, the Mighty Conqueror, who is 
compared in both Testaments to the sun (Mal. iv. 2; Rev. i. 
16; x. 1), and shines forth as a sun in the Tabernacle of His 
Church, and dispels the darkness of sin and error, and illu- 


mines the world with His light: and who is also called the 


Bridegroom in Scripture, and as a Bridegroom (John iii. 29 ; 


Rey. xxi. 9) came forth from His heavenly chamber, to unite 
He came forth ‘ de utero virginali 


our nature to the Divine. 


[Ver. 6. His going forth.—Hupf.: ‘ xxv, 
the usual word for the rising of the sun, appears 
here in its original figurative meaning: going 
forth, with reference to the stepping forth (N¥*) 


‘from his chamber (ver. 5), in contrast with 8130, 


going into the chamber at his setting, ‘instead 
of which here DIP, revolution, running down 
(from \p3, Isasxxix.1; ypa, encompass, re- 
volve), elsewhere of the passing away of the 
years, Ex, xxxiv. 22; 1 Sam. i. 20, here of the 
daily passing away of the sun” (A. V., circuit). 
«This is not a descripticn of its ‘extended course’ 
(De Wette), but of the entire extent of its course: 
from one end of the heavens to the other (corres- 
ponding with ‘over the whole earth,’ and «to the 
end of the world,’ ver. 4, which here receive 
their explanation and fulfilment), and of its ail- 


penetrating heat.””—Nothing is hid from its 


heat.—Hupfeld: ‘‘ This refers properly to its 


all-penetrating warmth, heat (from which the sun 
poetically has the name nad, the hot, in con- 


trast to the moon m3), the pale, Isa. xxx. 26); 


but including likewise the fight, comp. in all lan- 
guages a similar proverb, that the sun ‘sees and 
brings all things to light.’ ’—Barnes: ‘ The rays 
of the sun penetrate everywhere. Nothing escapes 
it. Itis not a mere march for show and splen- 
dor; it is not an idle and dseless journey in the 
heavens; but all things, vegetables, birds, beasts, 
men,—all that lives,—feel the effect of his vital 


warmth, and are animated by his quickening in- 


fluence.”—C. A. B.] 


Str. IL. Ver. 7. [Delitzsch: “The transition 


from the one part to the other has no external 


medium, itis only indicated by the fact that the Di- 


vine name 71" [Jehovah] takes the place of ON 


(El).. The word of nature reveals by (El), the 
word of Scripture Ni (Jehovah); the one God’s 


power and majesty,the other His counsel and 


will. Twelve eulogies of the law follow, two by 


two of which are constantly related as presump- 
tion and conclusion, according to the scheme of 
the Cesura, rising and sinking as waves. 
feel how the heart of the poet, when he begins to 
speak of God’s word and the revelation of His 


We 


will, begins to beat with redoubled joy.”—C. 


A.B. 


The law.—The word 17) means properly: 


instruction, doctrine, and therefore may mean 
likewise the word of prophecy (Isa. i. 10; viii. 


16); yes, it may be used of the vduoc of the last 
times. But this does not prove that it means 
here the Gospel (Coce.), or ihe revelation and 
word of God in general (many ancient inter- 
preters, likewise Stier). The following synonyms, 
then ver. 11, show that the reference here is 
only to the revelation of the law given by Moses 
as the rule of life for Israel. So it is not said 
that the Thorah converts the soul (Stier), or leads 
the spirit back into itself (Augusti), but this 
expression in its idiomatic use has no reference 
to the moral character, but to the experiences 





tanquam thalamo’ (says Augustine), in order to espou 

Ilimself the Bride, His Church, Oy to join her ae sate 
wedlock to Himself. And therefore all ancient expositors 
agree in applying these words to Christ; aud this Psalm is 
appointed, in the Sarum and Latin use, for Christmas Day; 
and in the Gregorian use, for the Annunciation.” —C. A. By] 
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of life. The refreshment and reanimation of the 
soul is called its restoration and bringing back. 
Comp. 1 Sam. xxx. 12; Lam. i. 11. [Alexan- 
der: ‘‘The effect of converting the soul would 
not have been attributed to the law in this con- 
nection, where the writer is describing the affec- 
tions cherished towards the law by men already 
converted, which removes all apparent inconsis- 
tency with Paul’s representation of the law as 
working death, and at the same time the neces- 
sity of making the law mean the Gospel, or in 
any other way departing from the obvious and 
usual import of the Hebrew word.”—The tes- 
timony.—Perowne: “As testifying, bearing 
witness of God’s character, both in His good- 
will towards those who obey Him, and in His 
displeasure against transgressions, especially in 
the latter sense. It is as Harless says: +The 
word of God testifying of Himself and affirming 
what He is, in opposition to the apostasy of man’ 
(Bthik. 14, Anm.). Vid. Deut. xxxi. 26, 27 
Hence the force of its connection with the ark 
and the mercy-seat, Ex. xxv. 16; xxvi. 384; Lev. 
xvi. 18; the symbol of God’s righteous severity 
against sin being hidden beneath the symbol of 
His grace and mercy,”—C. A. B.] 

Simplicity —ND is not the silly (Luther), 
nor the natural man in general (most interpre- 
ters), nor the open-minded and susceptible 
(Stier), such as the pious and the wise must 
certainly remain in order to further progress 
(Hengst.), but the man who is in the condition 
of one in his minority, uneducated and open to 
every impression, especially to slander and temp- 
tation (Hupf.), who, however, has not yet lost 
the disposition of a child (Caly.) (comp. Matth. 
xi. 25; 1 Cor, i, 27), 

Ver 8 [Delitzsch: ‘The law is divided into 
ovnps, demands, or declarations respecting the 
obligations of man [A. V. statutes], these are 
DW, right as norma normata, because they pro- 


ceed from the just and holy will of God, and as 
norma normans, because they lead in the right way 
into right paths; they are therefore ny ‘navn, 
their training and direction removes all obstruc- 
tions, satisfies the moral needs and gives the 
glad consciousness of being in the right way to 
the right end. “7 M¥I, Jehovah’s statute (from 
TAY, statuere), is the essence of His commands. 
The statute is called, lamp, Prov. vi. 23, and the 
law, light. So here, it is #313, pure, as sunlight 
(Song of Sol. vi. 10), and its light imparts itself 
by: D''Y NNO, enlightening the eyes, which is 
meant not only of enlightening the understand- 
ing, but likewise of the entire condition, it makes 
spiritually clear and lovely as well as spiritually 
sound and fresh, for dimness of eye is trouble, 
sadness, perplexity,”—C. A. B ]* ; 
Ver. 9 The fear of Jehovah is here evi- 
dently metonymic==doctrines or their prac- 
tice, as Isa. xxix. 18.—[Clean — Barnes: 
“VND, tahor, means properly clear, pure, in a 





*[Perowne: “ According to the expressive Hebrew idiom, 
it is to the soul what food is to the worn and fainting body. 
It is what the honey which he found in the wood was to 
Jonathan, when he returned, wearied and exhausted, from 
the pursuit of his enemies. Comp. Ps. cxix. 18; Acts xxvi. 
18; Eph. i.18.”—C. A. B.] : 


physical sense, as opposed to filthy, soiled; then, 
in a ceremonial sense, as opposed to that which is 
profane or common (Lev. xiii. 17), and then, in 
a moral sense, as a clean heart, etc., Ps. xii. 6; 
li. 10  Itis also applied to pure gold, Ex. xxy. 
11. The sense here is, that there is nothing in 
it that tends to corrupt the morals or defile the 
soul. Everything connected with it is of a pure 
and holy tendency, adapted to cleanse the soul 
and to make it holy.—Enduring forever.— 
Standing to all eternity. Not temporary; not 
decaying; not destined to pass away. It stands 
firm now, and it will stand firm forever. That 
is, the law of God, considered as adapted to make 
the heart. holy and pure is eternal. What it is 
now it will ever be. What its teaching is now 
it will continue to be forever.” Judgments, — 
Delitzsch ; “1 ‘WDW are the jura of the law, 
as corpus juris divini, all that is right and in ac- 
cordance with right according to the decision of 
Jehovah; these laws are DDN, truth, guarding 
and protecting itself, because as distinguished 
from most laws other than those of Israel they 
have an unchangeable, moral foundation ”— 
Righteous altogether —Barnes: ‘That is, 
they are, without exception, just; or, they are 
altogether or wholly righteous.”—C. A. B. | 

Ver. 10 [Hupfeld: *‘The conclusion: hence 
the incomparable valueof the Divine law, brought 
into view by comparisou with the most important 
material goods after which men strive: Gold, 
as the rarest and therefore the most costly good 
and most sought after, symbol of the dearest 
possession and. object of the most eager strife 
of men; Honey, as the sweetest symbol of the 
most delightful enjoyment The former compari- 
son in the same sense (with pearls and precious 
stones), likewise Ps, exix 72; cxxvii. and fre- 
quently, in Prov. ii. 4; iii. 14 sq.; viii. 10 sq., 
19; xvi. 16; xxii. 1; Job xxviii. 15 sq.; the 
latter likewise Psalm cxix. 103 and Prov. 
xxi. 13.”,.—Honeycomb, more properly as in 
the. margin, dropping of honeycombs. Barnes: 
‘The allusion is to honey that, drops from the 
combs, and therefore the most pure honey. That 
which is presse, from the comb will have almost 
inevitably a mixture of bee-bread and of the 
combs themselyes. That which jlows from the 
comb will be pure.”—O. A. B.] 

Sir. IV. Ver. 11. [Warned —Barnes: ‘1, 
zahar, means, properly, to be bright, to shine; 
then to cause to shine, to make light; and then 
to admonish, to instruct, to warn. ‘The essential 
idea here is to throw light on a subject, so as to 
show it clearly; that is, make the duty plain, 
and the consequences plain. Comp. Lev. xv. 
31; Ezek, iii. 18; xxxiii. 7” Alexander: ‘The 
phrase, Thy servant, brings the general doe- 
trines of the foregoing context into personal ap- 
plication to the writer.”—C. A. B.] ; 

Ver. 12 Brrors.—The word MN1¥, whic 
occurs only here, denotes the entire compass of 
unintentional sins, the dyvoquara, which had 
happened 121W3, and even on this account not 
only concealed from men (Ley. iv. 13, but like- 
wise not even known by the person himself (Ley. 
v. 2 8q.), because they might have been com- 
mitted wnconsciously, but when they became 
known, were to be atoned for by offerings (Num. 
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xv. 22 sq.), In contrast with them are the tres- 
passes (Num. y. 80 sq.), which are said to be 
committed with uplifted hand and as not to be 
atoned for, from which therefore the Psalmist 
wishes to be preserved. 

Ver 13. The word O°? describes these as 


boasting [A. V.. presumptuous (sins) ], but not on 
the side of their appearance as disregarding all 
limits, but on the side of the origin of their sin 
from the heart boasting of its lusts. The plural 
form of this word is in other passages of Serip- 
ture always tobe regarded properly as of haughty 
oppressors, and is likewise here thus taken by 
many, finally Koster and Olsh. But there is no 
other reference in this Psalm to the oppression 
of such hostile persecutors (the Sept. and Vulg. 
have read D’M). The context leads to the sphere 


of moral preservation, not of protection against 
external power, The expression ruler [A. V., 
have dominion] in the following member of the 
verse is entirely appropriate and clear only when 
we regard the plurai form as denoting the abstract 
(Kimchi, Rosenm., Delitzsch, Hitzig), which 
especially recommends itself in an ancient piece 
of comvusition. The reference to the evil influ- 
ence and the tempting power of association and 
intercourse with proud transgressors (De Wette, 
Hupf., Camph.), forces the abstract into the ex- 
planation in order to be endurable, and obscures 
thecontrast that is in the clause . Gen. iv. 7; 
Rom. y. 14, and similar passages which are cited 


lead directly to an abstract, and j¥/M — hold 


back, preserve, is usually connected with an ab- 
stract (Gen. xx. 6; 1 Sam. xxv. 39), Still less 
is it to be supposed that the intentiunal sins are 
here personified as tyrants (Hengst.) which strive 
to bring the servant of God under their unworthy 
dominion. It is the boasting of his emotions 
which is charged against David (1Sam. xvii. 23) 
comp. James i. 14 (Hitzig), which at the close of 
the verse after its expression as PWD, (= apos- 
tasy, treachery, rebellion) is marked with a word 
in apposition which expresses not the frequency 
(Calv.) but the greatness of the iniquity. The 
word mp3 (ver. 12 in Piel ver. 18 in Niphal) is 
a judicial word, and stands always with refe- 
rence to guilt and punishment. [Delitzsch: 
“Declare innocent, speak free, leave unpu- 
nished.”’—C. A. B.] 

Ver, 14. [Delitzsch: ‘The Psalmist finally 
prays for the gracious acceptance of his prayer, 
in which heart and mouth unite, based upon the 
faithfulness of God, which is firm as a rock, and 
His redemptive Love,”,—Be acceptable.—Pe- 
rowne: ‘*The usual formula applied to God’s ac- 
ceptance of sacrifices offered to Him (Lev. i. 8, 4, 
ete.). Prayer to God is the sacrifice of the heart, 
and of the lips. Comp. Hos, xiv. 2, ‘so will we 
offer our lips as calves.’”? Alexander: ‘This 
allusion also serves to suggest the idea, not con- 
veyed by translation, of atonement, expiation, 
as the ground of the acceptance which the 
Psalmist hopes or prays for.” —Fehovah, 
my rock and my redeemer.—(A. V., my 
strength), in the margin correetly rock. Pe- 
rowne: ‘The name of Jehovah is repeated for 
the seventh time. The epithets ‘my Rock,’ ‘my 
Redeemer,’ have here a peculiar force. For He 





is my strength in keeping the Law; my Re- 
deemer as delivering me from the guilt and 
power of sin.”—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The contemplation of the glory. of nature 
must not: lead to the deification of nature; it 
should lead up beyond the entire world, and be- 
yond all the heavens, to the knowledge of the 
glory of God mirrored therein, and excite to the 
adoration of the Almighty Creator declaring Him-. 
self therein. The expanse of the heavens which 
cannot at all be surveyed by man, has yet re- 
ceived its dimits from Him who is alone Infinite 
and Almighty. Even the sun, which is wor- 
shipped by so many nations as the King of hea- 
ven receives the measure of its motion, and the 
revolution of its course from the same hand, 
whose government and work disclose themselves in 
all things as by the hand of a Master, whom all His 
works praise. It is true the praise of nature is 
different by day from what it is by night; 
yet it preaches incessantly, and its sermon is 
not only heard everywhere in the world, but 
likewise is capable of being understood by 
every one. 


2. But if the glorious works of God are so in- 
structive and edifying to man, how much greater 
advantage may he derive from the law of God 
which is infinitely more glorious ? For it is one 
and the same God, who declares Himself in crea- 
tion, and reveals Himself in history. In natural 
things, however, only the glory of His metaphysi- 
cal nature can be known; but the glory of His 
moral nature reveals itself in the words of His 
law, in which His wild and counsel find expres- 
sions. 


3. The twelve eulogiums of the law, whose 
parts are related to one another as presumption 
and consequence, and which are compared by 
Luther with the twelve fruits of the tree of life, 
refer to that excellence peculiar to the law of 
God as such, which is likewise expressly brought 
into view by Paul, Rom. vii. 12, 14, by which it 
is the jewel of Israel and the comfort of those 
who act according to it. For the character of 
the Thorah as a Divine instruction respecting the 
duties to be fulfilled by the people of God and ‘its 
individual members in all the relations of life, 
involves its having essentially the form of a 
testimony manifesting the will of God, and it di- 
vides itself into commandments and statutes 
which relate to the fear of Jehovah, and have 
the meaning of legal statutes They consequently 
have not only gone forth trom God and received 
the essential characteristics of a complete and 
reliable rule of the rectitude and purity of all 
ordinances, the sincerity of their end and aim, the 
truth of statutes.and decisions, but likewise 
treat of the true relation to God according to its 
subject and aim, and therefore ‘spiritually re- 
fresh and admonish, whilst they rejoice the heart 
and enlighten the eyes. Moreover as essen- 
tial parts of Divine revelation, they are of 
eternal duration, and are right, and continue 
in this connection in the history of redemp- 
tion (Matth. v. 17 sq.). Thus the law of Jehovah 
is Israel’s most valuable possession and sweetest 
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ae gracious gift of God, glad tidings (Ps. 
xl. 10). 

4. The true servant of God experiences both 
the enlightenment and refreshment, the correc- 
tion and reward of the law. He is. preserved 
from venality and self-righteousness by the fact 
that the reward presupposes the fulfilment of the 
law. Moreover the servant of God perceives in the 
law as the mirror of perfection, his own imper- 
Fection, and tis reference to human sins in general in 
iheir variety, number, and enormity. If he ap- 
plies it to his own person, his’ claim of merit falls 
away. Moreover the law instructs him at the 
same time respecting the difference between 
deadly sins and venial sins, respecting the means 
of- atonement, and respecting the conditions of 
forgiveness of sins, and thus preserves him from 
despair. 

~ 6. Moreover the arrangement of the institu- 

tions of atonement and the ordinances respecting 
their use, belong likewise to the commands and 
statutes of the Thorah. In these the Creator and 
Lawgiver reveals Himself-as the Redeemer. The 
law itself thus urges to seek salvation in the 
grace of God by repentance and faith, whilst it 
discloses to the sinuer his guilt, and makes him 
experience his inability to help himself, but like- 
wise lets him know the readiness of God to for- 
give, and brings His saving strength near. 

6. The institution of the confessional together 


_ With the requirements connected therewith, is in 


opposition to the confession and prayer made, 
Ps. xix. 18 sq. (comp. Conf. August. art. V1). But 
no one is to plead as an excuse, or to justify 
themselves by the secrecy and delicacy of many 
sins, the unfathomableness of the human heart, 
the impossibility of a complete knowledge of self 
and sin. Justification is a speaking clear and a 
declaring guiltless on the part of God; in this Da- 
vid and Paul agree (comp. likewise Ps. xxxii.). 
It presupposes on the one side the gruce of God, 
on the other the laying hold of the same, which 
cannot happen without repentance any more 
than without fath. But where repentance and 
faith are, which are mutually necessary to one 
another, the servant of God is urged ever to 
make a more complete surrender of himself, 
and to more entirely consecrate himself to God, 
partly by the knowledge that with conscien- 
tious self-examination, there still remain to him 
faults to be regretted; partly by the experience, 
that with the most honest striving after sanctifica- 
tion the danger even of a grave transgression, and 
likewise of a great fall, never entirely vanishes 
from him. ‘Ifthe law is separated from the 
hope of forgiveness and the Spirit of Christ, it is 
so far from the sweetness of honey, that it ra- 
ther kills poor souls by its bitterness.” (Calvin). 

7. An evidence of such disposition of soul is 
the prayer for pardon and preservation, if heart 
and dip unite in it, and the chief desire of the 
soul is that God will accept it as an offering well- 
pleasing to Him, that is, that He will hear it. 
The soul then turns with it to the God of revela- 
tion already known as his rock and his redeemer, 
in whose protecting power and saving love he 
trusts with the more security as he has already 
received and experienced salvation from Him. 
‘¢ Original sin is not destroyed in this world, but 
pardoned.” (Seb. Schmidt). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The glory of God is reflected for man even in 
the works of creation; but its splendor beams 
forth from the words of the revealed law, clearer 
than sunlight, yet it shines towards him most 
gloriously in acés of salvation for his redemp- 
tion.—Nature and history preach the same God, 
that is, 1) the almighty Creator of the world; 
2) the holy Lawgiver of the children of men; 
3) the gracious Redeemer of penitent sinners. 
—It is true, our God is ivisible, yet not un- 
known. There has never been a lack of preach- 
ing God, but often of people to hear the sermon, 
heed it, and obey it.—Even pious people have 
still hidden faults, but they do not Aide them.— 
God helps us not only to know our sins, but like- 
wise to receive pardon for our errors, and to ob- 
tain preservation from crimes. —To the people 
of God the law of God is the most costly good 
and the sweetest food. Three things are indis- 
pensable to the salvation of men, 1) adoration of 
the majesty of God; 2) repentance for their sins; 
3) reconciliation with God by redemption.—He 
who would be the servant of God, must. not only 
instruct himself by the law of God, but likewise 
be warned against transgression, and be Jed to 
its observance.—As the Lord so the sérvant; as 
the service so the reward. 

Starke: As the heavens with their courses 
and order are a sure witness of the omnipotence 
and wisdom of God, just so the gospel is to bea 
constant and faithful witness of Christ. See here 
the chief end of all the creatures of God! The 
Creator’s glory is to be advanced by them, and 
man is to know God aright from them, and learn 
to love Him and praise Him.—It is shameful for 
man, the noblest creature, to be silent with re- 
spect to those things about which even dumb 
creatures speak in their fashion.—No day should 
pass without my glorifying my God, and no night 
when I should not seek my rest in His grace.— 
If David already, with the little proportion of re- 
velation which he had, has uttered such excellent 
words, what should we now say, after the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament have come to us, 
which have set every thing in a still greater 
light ?—As the gospel is glad tidings, so it like- 
wise works Divine joy in those who allow them- 
selves to be enlightened by it.—The Holy Spirit 
accomplishes His office of admonishing the soul 
by the word of God, now by doctrine, now by 
the refutation of an imbibed error, now by pun- 
ishing an observed impurity, now by awakening 
to faithfulness, likewise by consoling support in 
trouble.—Although the law is a mirror of sin, 
yet no man can observe and know either the 
multitude or the secrecy of his faults, still less 
tell them to others. —He who has given himself 
to God asa servant will be preserved by Him 
from being the servant of sin and the slave of 
Satan.—As lopg as the righteous are in the 
world they will not be entirely pure owing to 
original sin, yet they are pure before God, partly 
on account of the imputation of the righteous- 
ness of Christ, partly because God is pleased 
with their new obedience, whereby they free 
themselves from all gross prevailing sins. 

AMBROSE: Aliud est timere, quia peccaveris, aliud 
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dimere, ne pecces; ibi est formodo de supplicio, hic 
sollicitudo de premio.—AuGuUSTINE: When thou 
prayest thou speakest with God; when thou 
readest the Scriptures, God speaks with thee.— 
~OstanDER: God has done a greater and more 
glorious work in saving poor sinners, than in 
éreating the world.—ArnpT: God’s word, praise 
and glory, cannot and must not fail.—R. Srrer: 
The first covenant in which God witnesseth His 
existence and will, joins on to the religion of na- 
ture and conscience which is presupposed, just 
as the other covenant which brings grace and 
truth, appeals to the law which preceded it.—0O. 
v. GeruacH: The prayer for forgiveness of debts 
is followed directly by the prayer for preserva- 
tion in and from temptation, as in the Lord’s 
prayer.—THoLuck: If all the preachers on earth 
were silent, and no human mouth told any more 
of God, there in the heavens His great glory and 
majesty are told and declared without cessation. 
—Umereir: It is a mysterious song, which is 
sung by the universe, and to which the poet 
listens; it sounds so that it is heard only in the 
depths of the human soul, where the spring of 
faith is—Dieprica: The work must praise the 
master everywhere, and blessed is he who un- 
derstands it. i 
(Marra. Henry: From the brightness of the 
heavens we may collect that the Creator is light; 
their vastness of extent speaks His immensity; 
their height His transcendency and sovereignty ; 
their influence upon this earth His dominion, 
and providence, and universal beneficence; and 
all declare His almighty power by which they 
were at first made, and continue to this day, ac- 
cording to the ordinances that were then set- 
tled.—The holy Scripture, as it is a rule both of 
duty to God and of our expectation from Him, is 
of much greater use and benefit to us than day 
or night, than the air we breathe in, or the light 
of the snu.—The discoveries made of God by 
His works might have served if man had retained 
hisintegrity; but to recover Him out of his fallen 
state another course must be taken, that must be 
done by the Word of God.—Barnes: The reason 
why any man is elated with a conviction of his 
own goodness is that he has no just sense of the 
requirements of the law of God; and the more 
any one studies that law, the more will he be 
convinced of the extent of his own depravity.— 
Spugceon: We may rest assured that the 
true “ vestiges of creation” will never contra- 
dict Genesis, nor will a correct ‘‘Cosmos”’ be 
found at variance with the narrative of Moses. 
He is wisest who reads both the world-book and 
the Word-book as two volumes of the same work, 
and feels concerning them, ‘*my Father wrote 
them both.’”’—He who would guess at Divine sub- 
limity should gaze upwards into the starry vault; 





he who would imagine infinity must peer into the 
boundless expanse; he who desires to see Divine 
wisdomshould consider the balancing of the orbs ; 
he who would know Divine fidelity must mark the 
regularity of the planetary motions; and he who 
would attain some conception of Divine power, 
greatness, and majesty, must estimate the forces 
of attraction, the magnitude of the fixed stars, 
and the brightness of the whole celestial train. 
—tThe gospel is perfect in all its parts, and per- 
fect as a whole; it is acrime to add toit, treason 
to alter it, and felony to take from it.—What a 
blessing that in a world of uncertainties we have 
something sure to rest upon! We hasten from 
the quicksands of human speculations to the terra 
firma of Divine Revelation.—Free grace brings 
heart joy, earth-born mirth dwells on the lip, 
and flushes the bodily powers; but heavenly de- 
lights satisfy the inner nature, and fill the men- 
tal faculties to the brim. There is no cordial of 
comfort like that which is poured from the bottle 
of Scripture.—Look at the sun and it puts out 
your eyes, look at the more than sunlight of Re- 
velation and it enlightens them; the purity of 
snow causes snow-blindness to the Alpine tra- 
veller, but the purity of God’s truth has tke con- 
trary effect, and cures the natural blindness of 
the soul.—Bible truth is enriching to the soul in 
the highest degree; the metaphor is one which 
gathers force as it is brought out; gold, fine gold 
—much fine gold; it is good, better, best; and 
therefore it is not only to be desired with a mi- 
ser’s avidity, but with more than that.—Men 
speak of solid gold, but what is so solid as solid 
truth ?—On the sea of life there would be many 
wrecks if it were not for the Divine storm-signals 
which give to the watchful a timely warning. 
The Bible should be our Mentor, our Monitor, 
our Memento Mori, our Remembrancer, and the 
keeper of our conscience.—He best knows him- 
self who best knows the Word, but even such an 
one will be in a maze of wonder as to what he 
does not know, rather than on the mount of con- 
gratulation as to what he does know.—We have 
heard of a comedy of errors, but to a good man 
this is more-like a tragedy.—Many books have a 
few lines of errata at the end, but.our errata 
might well be as large as the volume if we could 
but have sense enough to see them. Augustine 
wrote in his older days a series of Retractations ; 
ours might make a library if we had enough 
grace to be convinced of our mistakes, and to 
confess them.—If we had eyes like those of God 
we should think very differently of ourselyes.— 
The transgressions which we see and confess are 
but like the farmer’s small samples. which he 
brings to market, when he has left his. granary 
full at home.—C, A. B.] 
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PSALM XX. 


To the chief musician, a Psalm of David. 


BE 


Tue Lorp hear thee in the day of trouble; 


The name of the God of Jacob defend thee; 


2 Send thee help from the sanctuary, 
And strengthen thee out of Zion; 
3 Remember all thy offerings, 
And accept thy burnt sacrifice; Selah. 
4 Grant thee according to thine own heart, 
_ And fulfil all thy counsel. 


5 We will rejoice in thy salvation, 


And in the name of our God we will set up our banners: 


The Lorp fulfil all thy petitions. 


6 Now know I that the Lorp saveth his anointed; 


He will hear him from his holy heaven 


With the saving strength of his right hand. 
7 Some trust in chariots, and some in horses: 
But we will remember the name of the Lorp our God. 


8 They are brought down and fallen: 
But we are risen, and stand upright. 


9 Save, Lorp: 
Let the king hear us when we call. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs ‘Contexts AND Composition. The assist- 
ance of God is implored for a king, with reference 
toa war with foreign enemicz, and indeed, as it 
seems, not in general at his entering upon his 
government (Hupf. }; or without any reference 


to a special case as a formula of a prayer for | 


authorities in general (Caly., Luth., Geier}; or in 
a direct Messianic sense pointing to Christ and 
the Church militant (J. H. Mich., ¢t al.); or em- 
bracing the two last references (Hengst.); but on 
his going forthto war, and with the sacrifices 
usual upon such occasions (1 Sam. xiii. 9-12, 
most interpreters). On account of the mention 
of Zion in connection with the sanctuary (ver. 


2), this king cannot be Saul, to whom and of | 


whom David might speak, but rather David him- 
self, who in the second expedition against the 
Syrians marched forth himself personally (2 Sam. 
x. 17), and knew how to vanquish his enemies who 
were provided with chariots (2 Sam. viii. 4). 
The speaker is then, naturally, not David, but 
either the congregation assembled at the sacri- 
fice (most interpreters), or some one speaking 
in theirname. The supposition of 2 responsive 


,Bohg between the choir and a single voice (ver. 





6), either a Levite (Ewald, Delitzsch), or the 
king (Knapp e¢/ al.), makes the Psalm more vivid, 
but is not plainly given by the text. 

The transparent language and the simple ar- 
rangement, the smooth symmetry and the quiet 
advance in thought, are not in favor of a poetical 
effusion of the feelings of the moment, but of its 
being a hymn previously composed for Divine 
service on a specialoccasion. It is more natural 
to suppose that the author was David, than an 
unknown poet, as there are some things that re- 
mind us of his style. Hitzig, with reference to 
the next psalm as one closely connected with the 
present, considers the king here addressed as 
Uzziah who at the beginning of his government 
had to contend with the Philistines (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 6), and the prophet Zechariah (who exert- 
ed some influence upon Uzziah, who was then 
sixteen years old, 2 Chron. xxvi. 5), as the 
speaker. But the threads of this hypothesis are 
finer than a spider’s web (comp. Ps. xxi.). 

The first half of the psalm expresses the desire 
for the success of the king through the assistance 
of Jehovah, in such a way that its fulfilment is 
not only formally presupposed, but forms the 
real foundation for the victorious shouts of the 
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congregation (ver. 5). The imperfects have 
from the earliest times been constantly regarded 
as optatives, only by Hitzig and Sachs as futures 
in the sense of comforting and encouraging ex- 
hortation, as an expression of a hope, which is 
said to form the prelude to the conviction ex- 
pressed in ver. 6. But the certainty of Divine 
help which appearsin ver. 6, with ‘ now,” which 
does not at all lead to a later composition of this 
section (Maurer), but to a confirmation of the 
faith in Divine help, as it has been declared in 
sacrifices and prayers, agrees better with the 
supposition that the preceding verbs are opta- 
tives. Only from this foundation of certainty 
does the language rise (ver. 6 b) to the expres- 
sion of the hope of the victory (which is described 
in vers. 7-8, in dramatic antithesis) and close 
with prayer corresponding with this course of 
thought (ver. 9). The perfects in vers. 6 and 
8, express the sure future. 

Sir. I. [Ver. 1. The name of the God of 
Jacob.—Barnes: ‘The word name is often put 
in the Scriptures for the person himself; and 
hence this is equivalent to saying ‘ may the God 
of Jacob defend thee.’ See Ps. v. 11; ix. 10; 
xliv. 5; liv. 1; Ex. xxiii..21. Jacob was one 
of the patriarchs from whom, acter his other 
name, the Hebrew people derived their name 
Israel, and the word seems here to be used with 
reference to the people rather than to the ances- 
tor. Comp. Is.xliv. 2. The God of Jacob, or the 
God of Israel, would be synonymous terms, and 
either would denote that he was the Protettor 
of the nation. As such He is invoked here; and 
the prayer is, that the Great Protector of the 
Hebrew people would now defend the king in 
the dangers which beset him, and in the enter- 
prise which he had undertaken.’”—Detend 
thee, literally as the margin of A. V. ‘set thee 
ona high place.”’ Perowne: ‘ ‘set thee upon high’ 
that is, as in a fortress where no enemy can do 
thee harm, or on a rock at the foot of which the 
waves fret and dash themselves in impotent 
fury.” 

Ver. 2. From the sanctuary, parallel with 
out of Zion, as the earthly abode of God among 
His people whither they are to go up as to His 
palace, and from whence as from His throne they 
are to receive help and strength, vid. Ps. xiv. 
7, ili. 5.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 3. Remember all thy meat-offerings. 
[A. V. ofermgs].—This expression naturally 
refers to the evidence of his piety previously given 
by the king, but it is not opposed (Hupf.) to the 
reference to an offering now being made, but 
rather leads to this, as it isthus even now pre- 
sented in the burnt offerings of the king. The 
bloodless meat offerings of meal with oil and in- 
cense (Lev. ii.), with few exceptions, accompanied 
the burnt offerings which were entirely consumed 
on the altar, or whole burnt. offerings (Lev. i); 
hence both expressions properly complement one 
another, and their separate mention has only a 
rhetorical significance. May God remember the 
previous offerings of the king, let Him be pleased 
with the present offerings. The latter sense is 
contained in the expression: may He find fat, 
[A. V.. accept] literally; may He make fat (Ps. 
xxiii, 5); but the piel includes likewise the 
meaning of declare. It was not commanded that 
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the animals offered should be fat (Lev. xxii. 18 
sq.), it was so much the more an evidence of the 
willingness and gladness of the offerer, The 
translation of some of the more ancient interpre- 
ters after Aben Ezra: turn to ashes [A. V. 
margin] regards the words as a denominative of 
jWI, but leads to the expectation of its being 


kindled by heavenly fireas a sign of its gracious 
acceptance, as Ley ix. 24; 1 Kings xviii. 87; 1 
Chron. xxi. 26, which is not at all justified by the 
text. With this derivation, moreover, the sense 
would properly be ‘* may Hecleanse from ashes.” 

Ver. 4. Counsel.—Perowne: ‘ All thy plans 
and measures in the war ”’—C. A. B. 

Str. Il, Ver. 6. [Thy salvation.—Hupfeld. 
“Help, or appointed victory (Ps. xxxiii. 17), corre- 
sponds with the contents of vers. 1 and 2.”’—C. A. 
B.]* Wave banners, that is, as an expression 
of joy on account of yictory. The translation of 
more ancient interpreters: set up banners asa me- 
morial of victory [A. V.] does not correspond with 
the form of the Hebrew word. Itis questiona- 
ble, likewise, whether the translation of the 
Sept. Vulg. as well as the Pesch. peyaAvvnadueda, 
magnificabimus, exuliabimus, can be derived from 
the same word, as after the Arabic, or whether 


we are to accept another reading 993) instead 


Sy—[Pulfil all thy petitions, repeats the 


contents of Ver. 4.—C. A. B.] 

[Ser. IIL. Ver. 6. Perowne: * The hope sud- 
denly changes into certainty. Now know J that 
Jehovah hath saved, hath given victory. The 
singer speaks in the full assurance of faith, that 
the prayer is heard, and asif he already saw the 
victory gained. The prayer had been (vers. 1 
and 2) that God would hear and send help from 
the earthly sanctuary or Zion. Now the answer 
is said to come from His holy heaven. For if 
God then condescended to dwell in visible 


glory among men, yet He would teach His peo, 


ple that He is not limited by the bounds of time 
and space. He is not like the gods of the hea-~ 
then, the god of one city or country. He sends 
help out of Zion, but the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain Him (see the recognition of. this 
truth in Solomon’s prayer, 1 Kings viii, 27, e/c.). 
Calvin sees expressed in the earthly sanctuary 
made by hands the grace and condescension of 
God to His people; in the heavenly, His infinite 
power, greatness, and. majesty.”—Mighty 


deeds [A. V. _ strength].—Delitzsch «N17333 
means here not the fullness of strength (comp. 
’s. xc), but the exhibition of strength (I’s. evi. 
2; exlv. 4; cl. 2; Is. 1tiii. 15), by which fis 
right hand works salvation, that is, victory, for 
them who are battling.” 

Ver. 7. Some of chariots and some of 
horses, but we make mention of the name 
of Jehovah our God:—Delitzsch: ‘According 
to the law Israel should have no standing army ; 





*(Perowne: “ This may mean ‘the helpand victory vouch- 
safed by God to the king;”’ but Thrupp observes: ‘The al- 
most instinctive dependence of the Israelites upon tueir 
king, as the man who should save them (comp. 1 Sam. x. 27), 
fully justifies us in interpreting the expression, thy salvation 
ver. 5, in its niost natural sense, not as the salvation bestowed 
by God upon the king, but as that wrought by the king for 
his people.’ Alexander thinks that “both ideas are in- 
Ce The explanation of Hupteld is the most proper,— 
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the law for the king, Deut. xvii. 16, denounces 
the keeping of many horses. So was it likewise 
under the judges and still under David; under 
Solomon already it changed, he procured for 
himself a great number of horses and chariots. 
1 Kings x. 26-29. Ver. 7 gives a very decisive 
confession of the time of David, that Israel’s 
boast against his enemies, especially the Syrians, 
is the firm defence and arms of the name of his 
God. David speaks similarly to Goliath, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 45.’—The A. V. does not give the 
force and beauty of the original. rust should 
not be inserted in the first clause, and re- 
member does not give the idea of the second 
clause. 

Ver. 8. Hupfeld: ‘The contrast of the pre- 
vious verse ig continued with reference to the 
consequences which both have derived from their 
confidences.” Delitzsch: ‘*The preterites are 
wvret. confidentie—‘a triumphal ode before the 
victory’ as Luther remarks,—‘a ery of joy be- 
fore the help.’”—They have bowed down 
aud fallen (notas A. V.: They are brought down). 
—The idea is that they first sink down upon their 
knees and then fall to the ground,—But we 
have risen and stood firm (A. V. stood 
upright).—Delitzsch : ‘+ Since Dap does not mean 


stand, but stand up, 41:2) presupposes that the 


enemies then had the upper hand. But the con- 
dition of affairs changes. Those who are stand- 
ing fali, those who are lying rise up; the former 
remain lying, the latter keep the field.”—C. 
A. B. 

an IV. Ver. 9. Help the king.—This is the 
basis of the hymn: domine salvum fac regem, ant 
the national hymns which have been derived 
from it in accordance with the Sept., Vulg 
According to the Masoretic accentuation, which 
is advocated by Hengst. and Delitzsch,* it would 
be translated, Jehovah help: May the king hear 
us. Thus the Pesch. [and A. V.]. The king 
would then be Jehovah, since the hearing of 
prayer isa predicate of Jehovah; according to 
ancient interpreters, Christ. Since, however, 
the psalm has already spoken of another king, 
the supposition of such a transition to Jehovah 
is the more objectionable, since it is true He is 
called a great king (Ps. xlviii. 2,) yet never mere- 
ly, the king. This objection would be partly set. 
aside, if with the Chald. we might translate, O 
king! especially as the call of prayer, help is 
used Ps. xii. 1; exviii. 25, without an accusa- 
tive. - But the third person of the verb does not 
suit the vocative, which the Vulg. arbitrarily 
changes into the second person. The whole 
manifestly stands in manifest relation to ver. 6, 
so that ver. 9 is distinguished from ver. 1, by the 
fact that the closing petition is based upon the 
intervening promise, Since the words in vers. 
9 and 6 correspond in other respects entirely 
with one another, it is certain that the anointed 
has the same meaning as king. [Delitzsch: The 
New Testament cry of Hosanna is a particu- 
larizing of this Davidic, ‘God save the king 
mediated by Ps. exviii. 25. The closing line is 
a developed Amen.’’—C. A. B.]- 


* [Delitzsch, however, agrees with the author in the 
translation “save the king.” Vid. closing remarks.—C. A. B.] 














DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is an evidence of great grace and a 
source of rich blessing in a land, if prince and 
people meetin the presence of God, with common 
desires and bring the same cares in united 
prayer before the throne of the Eternal. For 
prince and people belong so closely together, 
that the need of thz one is likewise the calami- 
ty of the other, but the common good is essen- 
tially advanced by concord, and concord is best 
confirmed and advanced by union in common 
devotion to God. 

2. A king shows that he is an anointed of the 
Lord, and a king by God’s grace, especially by 
not only surrounding the actions of his govern- 
ment with prayer and Divine service, but by 
personally participating therein as a shining ex- 
ample for the whole congregation. A people 
proves itself to be a people of the Lord and a 
congregation of God by not only huzzahing such 
aruler and wishing him success and victory, 
salvation and blessings, but likewise by praying 
with him and for him. Thus this psalm may 
‘serve as a devout and holy watchword.” (Lu- 
ther. 

3. Voutiinais in prayer and confidence of be- 
ing heard are nourished and strengthened by 
the remembrance of the exhibitions of help, with 
which God has already previously declared and 
magnified His name, and particularly by those 
with which He has glorified it in our predeces- 
sors aud ancestors who are the models of our 
faith. It arises moreover from the assurance 
that we are in the same covenant of grace with 
our fathers and that we prove ourselves to be 
members of it. It is true, we call upon God 
with a deeper, richer and mightier name than 
the Israelites could, but the Mather of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the same God as the God of 
Jacob, whose name the Israelites brought to re- 
membrance (Gen. xxxv. 8) when they prayed to 
Jehovah on Zion. The difference is merely in 
the stages of His revelation, and accordingly inthe 
depth and fulness of the knowledge of Him. 
The places, forms and methods of Divine service 
have been altered in a corresponding way. But 
the change in them has taken place through the 
spirit of the new Covenant in order to fulfil the 
old; the God who is enthroned in the sanctuary 
of heaven, still ever meets with His people in 
sanctuaries on earth, and lets His gracious help 
flow forth from thence upon His congregation, 
whilst He comes to help them from heaven with 
the mighty deeds of salvation. 

4, The congregation of God is distinguished 
from the world by the fact that in the day of 
trouble it does not rely upon earthly means of 
help, even when it makes use of them in a 
proper manner and according to the command- 
ment of God. But it puts its confidence in the 
assistance of God, and for this reason before 
and afterwards gives His name the glory (comp. 
1 Sam. xvii. 45; Isa. xxxi. 3: Ps. xxxiii. 17). 
For this, however, a strong and living faith is 
necessary. ‘But the faith which relies upon 
God, can sing the triumphant ode before the 
victory, and make a cry of joy before the help 
ensues; whereas everything is allowed to faith. 
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For he believes in God and thus truly has, what 
he believes, because faith does not deceive; as 
he has faith, so will it happen unto him.” (Lu- 
ther). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A king does well if, before he leads his people ¢o 
batile against the enemy, he leads them into the 
house of God to prayer.—It is well for aland whose 
king is the model of piety, whose people have 
this motto: Jehovah help the king!—He chooses 
the best portion in war who does not rely upon 
earthly means of power, but puts his confidence 
in the assistance of God.—Natural courage is 
not to be despised; but the confidence of trust 
in God surpasses it, in worth, duration and 
strength. — The communion of faith unites 
stronger than the same danger and need, more 
intimately than the same hope and joy.—Happy 
the land whose king cares for the good of the 
people and whose people rejoice in the salvation 
of the king.—Divine service has the precedence 
of the service of kings.—The confidence of trust 
in God and the assurance of the hearing of 
prayer do not constitute the beginning of com- 
munion with God, but are a consequence and 
Jruit of it.—We should not only pray with one 
another, but likewise for one another.—God has 
His dwelling-place not only in heaven, but like- 
wise on the earth, and from both places He sends 
forth blessing, consolation and help to His peo- 
ple.—Man’s drawing near to God has for its 
reason as well as its consequence God’s drawing 
near to man. 

Starke: Although the Christian Church is 
weak and weaponless, it has a strong tower in 
the name of God.—The sacrifices of the Chris- 
tian are a broken and a contrite heart, a holy 
life and an earnest praise of God.—The Lord 
does what those who fear God desire; but they 
desire nothing that is opposed to God.—If the 
world reckons to its honor what it has accom- 
plished alone with its own power, on the other 
hand it is a strange thing of which believers 
boast, of the help which has come from God.— 
Just as Israel could lift up its banner with joy 
in the name of God, so every believing Chris- 
tian can now likewise in his office, station and 
calling venture upon it, confident in God, and can 
assure himself of His gracious assistance.— 
What is heard in heaven must be powerfully 
executed on earth.—Carnal plans are generally 
of poor success and turn out badly; on the 
other hand what is begun with God, lasts.—Our 
best arsenal is in heaven and in the right hand 





of God.—The ungodly have never yet been able 
to sing a true triumphant ode over the downfall 
of the pious, their boasting is false; but be- 
lievers ean here and in heaven forever sing the 
glorious victory of the Lord (1 Cer. xy. 57; 
Rey. xii. 10). 

Lutuer: God must help and advise; our 
plans and actions are otherwiss of no value.— 
OsIaNDER: Great, exalted titles do not makea 
king inyincible, but Ged’s help, which is gained 
by the prayer of faith. The victory is a gift of 
God, and is not accomplished by great prepara- 
tion or a great host.—SeLnNeEKKER: What is be- 
gun with God issues favorably; but the greater 
part of the world transact all things without 
God’s advice, without fearing Him and calling 
upon Him.—Tause: Faith and prayer always 
join hands in the Christian heart and cannot 
live apart. Prayer supports faith and faith 
strengthens prayer.—Dieprich: The God of 
Israel, who is in our midst and in us, is He 
who is enthroned above all heavens and rules 
all things from thence.—All depends upon our 
belonging to God’s followers and our daily sta- 
tioning ourselves by His banner, that is, His 
word, and from it deriving chastisement and 
consolation, warning and confidence. 

Marra. Henry: The prayer of others for us 
must be desired, not to supersede, but to second 
our own for ourselves.—Those who make it their 
business to glorify God may expect that God 
will, one way or other, gratify them; they who 
walk in His counsel may promise themselves 
that He will fulfil theirs—In singing these 
verses, we should encourage ourselves to trust 
in God, and stir up ourselves to pray earnestly, 
as we are in duty bound, for those who are in 
authority over us, that under them we may lead 
quiet and peaceable lives, in all godliness and 
honesty. —Barnes: Never should we look for suc- 
cess unless our undertaking has been preceded by 
prayer; and when our best preparations have 
been made, our hope of success is not primarily 
and mainly in them, but only in God.— 
Spurgeon: Chariots and horses make an im- 
posing show, and with their rattling, and dust, 
and fine caparisons, make so great a figure that 
vain man is much taken with them; yet the dis- 
cerning eye of faith sees more in an invisible 
God than in all these. The most dreaded war- 
engine of David's day was the war-chariot, 
armed with scythes, which mowed down mea 
like grass: this was the boast and glory of the 
neighboring nations; but the saints considered 
the name of Jehovah to be a far better defence.— 
Cc. A. B.] 
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“PSALM XXI. 


To the chief Musician, 


A Psalm of David. 


1 The king shall joy in thy strength, O Lorp; 
And in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice! 


2 Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, 


And hast not withholden the request of his lips. Selah. 


3 For thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness: 
Thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head. 
4 He asked life of thee, and thou gavest it him, 


Even length of days for ever and ever. 


5 His glory és great in thy salvation: 


Honour and majesty hast thou laid upon him. 
6 For thou hast made him most blessed for ever: 
Thou hast made him exceeding glad with thy countenance. 


7 For the king trusteth in the Lorp, 


And through the mercy of the Most High he shall not be moved. 


8 Thine hand shall find out all thine enemies: 
Thy right hand shall find out those that hate thee. . 
9 Thou shalt make them as a fiery oven in the time of thine anger: 


The Lorp shall swallow them up in his 


wrath, and the fire shall devour them.- 


10 Their fruit shalt thou destroy from the earth, 
And their seed from among the children of men. 


“11 For they intended evil against thee: 


They imagined a mischievous device, which they are not able to perform. 
12 Therefore shalt thou make them turn their back, 

When thou shalt make ready thine arrows upon thy strings against the face of them. 
13 Be thou exalted, Lorn, in thine own strength: 


So will we sing and praise thy ‘power. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents anp Cuanacter.—In the first 
half of this Psalm Jehovah is addressed and | 
thanks are expressed to Him for the great bene- 
fits shown to the king. The words seem to refer 
not merely te general blessings (Hupf.), but to 
special blessings, and particularly to a powerful Di- 
vine assistance, with reference to wishes and 
prayers previously expressed, which greatly re- 
joices the king, and this as an exhibition of 
Divine power and grace, connected with the pre- | 
servation of the king’s life and the strengthening | 
of his government so that it continues as a bless- | 
ing to the entire people. The supposition of a 
11 





reference to the event presupposed in the previ- 
ous Psalm is very natural, especially as David, 
after the conquest of Rabbah, set upon his head 
the royal crown of the Ammonites, which was 
adorned with precious stones (2 Sam. xii. 80), 
and some of the people were thrown into brick- 
kilns, after the fall of the strong city had been 
decided by the personal presence of David. Ver. 
9 might refer to this.* Inthe second half of the 





#[Perowne: “ The last Psalm was a litany before the king 
went forth to battie. This is apparently a Ze Deum on his 
return. In that, the people cried, ‘Jehovah give thee ac- 
cording to thy heart’s desire; in this. they thank God who 
has heard their prayer: ‘The wish of his heart hast Thon 
given him.” Delitzsch: “In both Psalms the people appear 


| before God in the affairs of their king. there wishing and 


praying, here thanking and hoping, here as there in the: 
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Psalm Jehovah is not again addressed (Hupf.), 
but the king. The expressions in ver. li are 
especially against the reference to Jehovah, al- 
though in other respects this reference is favored. 
The address of prayer to God, which expressed 
thanks for the heip and blessings which had been 
received, passes over inio the prediction of still 
further victories of the king over his enemies, in 
spite of all crafty devices. Ver. 7 makes the 
transition which speaks of Jehovah as well as the 
king in the third person (Hengst.). Ver. 13 gives 
the conclusion, with an appeal to Jehovah, which 
does not put the entire Psalm somewhere before 
the beginning of an impending war (De Wette), 
but refers to the realization of the promise last 
expressed. The mutual relation of the two 
Psalms is perhaps due to the one who arranged 
them. Many of the more ancient interpreters, 
even Rosenm. 2 Ausg., after the example of the 
Chald. and the more ancient Rabbins, regard 
the Psalm as Messianic, especially on account of 
vers. 4, 6, 9.* Hitzig, on account of Mi Ty, 
ver. 1, thinks of the king Uzziah (TY) whose 
father and grandfather had fallen victims to con- 
spiracies (2 Kings xii. 21sq.; xiv. 19), which 
migut like.vise aitempt the life of the heir to the 
throne. Ver. 4 is said to refer to this, in con- 
nection with which we are reminded that already 
in 2 Kings x. 14; xi. 1, the design was to extermi- 
nate the family of David. Ewald thinks of the 
king Josiah, would however rather descend to 
a later time. Hengstenberg finds expressed in 
the Psalm, the thanks of the people for the pro- 
mise given to David, 2 Sam. vii., and the joyful 
hope in its fulfilment. The prophecy of Nathan, 
at all events, is the revealed foundation for con- 
necting the Messianic hopes with the house of 
David, and is reéchoed in the Psalms, and has 
even to a certain extent been further carried out 
inthem. In the present Psalm, however, there 
is not the slightest trace of such a development ; 
and the Messianic interpretation is shattered 
already in the fact that the crown cannot be 
taken as symbolical, as Job xix. 9; Lam. vy. 16, 
because it is called a crown of fine gold.+ But it 
must be conceded, that the references to the Sy- 
rian and Ammonite war are only possible, but 
not direct, and that the words would more natu- 
rally remind us of the elevation of David to the 
royal throne by the hand of God, than. the lay- 
ing hold of the crown of a king conquered by 
David. But.a reference to the above mentioned 
prophecy is nowhere to be recognized. For this 
has to do with the continuance of the house of 
David and his kingdom (2 Sam. vii. 13, 16) to 
which Ps, Ixxxix. 4; exxxii. 12 refer. Now the 








midst of war, but here after the recovery of the king, in the 
assurance of its victorious termination.”—C, A. B.] 

*[Wordsworth: “Doubtless, in a primary sense both 
these Psalms concern David himself; but they extend far 
beyond him. The King, here displayed to us, is King of 
kings; He is the Ever-living One, Christ Blessed forever. 
The Chaldee Targum opevs here with these remarkable 
words: ‘() Lord, the King Messiah shall rejoice in Thy 
strength ;’? and Rashi owns that the older Hebrew doctors 
expounded this Psalm of the Messiah; but he adds, that in 
order to obviate the arguments of Christians, it’ is better to 
confine it to David. They, therefore, who limit it to the 
literal sense, imitate the Jews. The Church has declared 
her own judgment on this question by appointing this 
Psalm to be used in the festival of Christ’s ascension into 
heaven.”—C. A. B.] 

+ [Vid., however, Iupfeld on ver. 3.—C. A. B.] 


expressions in this Psalm, ‘length of days,” and 
‘*forever and ever,” may not be referred to the 
continuance of the life of his posterity (Calvin, 
Hengst.), but must be taken as personal and in- 
dividual.* For the mention of prayer for life im- 
mediately precedes, and this can only be under- 
stood of saving or of preserving life. When now 
it is said, that God not only has heard this 
prayer in its primary sense, but has given the 
king an, unendmg life, extending into eternity, 
the Messianic interpretation was very natural to 
the congregation in later times; the author, 
however, has used the expression only of the 
person of the king, not of his race which culmi- 
nates in Christ (Hengst.). If now David is the 
author, who speaks of himself in the third per- 
son, for which reason this Psalm might be asong 
of the congregation, that expression may not be 
interpreted as hyperbole, and explained with re- 
ference to 1 Kings i. 81; Neh. ii. 3 (Hupf. Hit- 
zig. Delitzsch). For it is an entirely different 
thing whether a people or a subject congratu- 
lates a king, that his days may have no end, or 
whether he says of himself that God has given 
him a life that will not end, and makes this the 
subject of public thanksgiving. Therefore, I 
find here the strongest expression of the assu- 
rance of faith in the personal continuance of the 
life of those who hold fast to the covenant of 
grace in living communion with Jehovah. That 
which elsewhere shines forth as hope in the soul 
of David, and declares itself at times in words 
of prophecy, which do not themselves transcend 
David’s own understanding, has here attained 
the form and language of assurance, and pre- 
supposes a maturity of spiritual experience, and 
a reflection upon previous gracious guidances 
and revelations, which in order to be understood 
lead to the latter period of David’s life. With 
this agree the following words likewise, in which 
David manifests a consciousness of his position 
and importance in the history of redemption. 
He is placed for a blessing forever, that is, for an 
object and mediator of blessing as Abraham, 
Gen. xii. 2; the people, Isu. xix. 24; Ezech. 
xxxiv. 26; Zech. viii. 18: the righteous, Ps. 
xxxvii. 26, and has in the presence (before the 
face) of Jehovah (Ps. xvi. 11) in future as at pre- 
sent the source of his joy, and the triumphant 
assurance of his victory over all enemies. 

[Str. I. Ver. 1. Rejoiceth . .. exulteth.— 
The imperfects are presents (Hupf., Delitzsch, 
Ewald, Hitzig, Moll.) and not futures (APV; 
shall joy... shall rejoice. Perowne: ‘Shall be 
glad,” «shall exult.” Alexander: «Shall re- 
joice,” ‘shall exult’’?). 

Ver. 2. Request of his lips.—Hupf.: “This 
is the spoken wish, the explicit prayer (correspond- 


ing with ONw, ver. 4) placed along side of the 


(only found here) is correctly given in Sept. 
Sénow. WIS is a secondary form of UV (as 
likewise in the Arabic and Talmud nominai 
forms from &* are found with N instead of ) 
properly — yaréo, to be empty, to need (comp. 
Niphal and the related w39 to be poor) hence to 


| *[VWd. exposition of ver. 4—o. A. Zj 
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desire,.and then afterward the usual meaning of 
take possession, possess, etc.—C. A. B.] 

[Sew IL Ver. 3. Preventest.—Barnes. 
‘¢Thou goest before him; thou dost anticipate 
him, vid. Ps. xvii. 18, margin. Our word pre- 
vent is now most commonly used in the sense of 
hinder, stop, or intercept. This is not the origi- 
nal meaning of the English word; and the word 
is never used in this sense in the Bible: The 
English word when our translation was made, 
meant to go before, to anticipate, and this is the 
uniform meaning of itin our English version, as 
it is the meaning of the original.” The mean- 
ing here is, that God had anticipated him or his 
desires. He had gone before him. He had de- 
signed the blessing even before it was asked 


Hupfeld, whom Moll and Perowne follow, render | 


it, Thou comest t» meet him. This is perhaps bet- 
ter.—Crown of pure gold.—Hupfeld regards 
this not as the crown of a conquered king but as 
“his own, as symbol of the royal dignity given 
him by God.” Barnes refers it to the victory. 
‘*He was crowned with triumph, he was shown 
to be a king; the victory was like making hima 
king, or setting a crown of pure gold upom his 
head.” Perowne regards it asa poetical figure. 
Delitzsch refers it to the captured crown of the 
king of the Ammonites, which is most likely. 
Ver. 4. He asked life of thee.—Barnes: 
‘The expression itself would be applicable to a 
time of sickness, orto danger of any kind, and 
here it is used doubtless in reference to the ex- 
posure of life on going into battle, or on going 
forth to war.’—Length of days.—Hupfeld: 
“Preservation of life and long life; a standing 
feature of blessings (Ps. lxi. 7; xci. 16), derived 
from the promise of the law, and the proverbs of 
the fear of God and wisdom, Prov. iii. 163 iv. 
10; ix. 11; here as the consequence of Divine 
protection and especial Divine grace.—Forever 
and ever.—Perowne: ‘There is no difficulty 
in this expression even as applied to David. It 
was usual to pray that the king might live for- 
ever (1 Kings i. 31; Neh. ii. 3, etc.), and a like 
anticipation of an endless life occurs in other 
Psalms (xxiii. 6; lxi. 6; xci. 16.”—C. A. B.]* 
[Str 1lI. Ver. 5. Greatis his glory through 
Thy deliverance (A: V., His glory 1s great in 
thy salvation).—The idea is that the saving help 
of God in giving him the victory over his enemies 


had made his glory great. Hupfeld: 
(glory) properly of the Divine majesty, here its 
reflection, the royal, vid. Ps. viii. 1, 5.” De- 
litzsch: ‘¢ The help of God redounds to his glory, 
and paves the way for his glory; it enables him, 
as ver. 5 5 means, famously and gloriously to 
maintain and strengthen his kingdom. The 
verbs vers. 56 and ver 6, are presents —Layest 
upon him (Moll, Delitzsch, Perowne, ef al. A. 
V. has, ‘“ Jaid upon him”). 

Ver. 6. For Thou settest him as a bless- 
ing forever. (A. V., Thou hast made him most 
blessed forever. Marginal reading, and set him 
to blessings).—Barnes: ‘‘ The expression in our 
translation, ag it is now commonly understood, 
would mean, that God had made him happy or 





* (Wordsworth: “This could not be predicted of David 
himself; but is true of Christ, who says, in the Apocalypse, 
‘Tam he that liveth and was dead, and behold Iam alive for- 
evermore,’ (Rev. i. 18; comp. Rom, vi. 10).”—C, A. B.] 


Tia ba a 





prosperous. This does not seem to be the sense 
of the original. The idea is, that he had made 
him a blessing to mankind, or to the world, or 
that he had made him to be a source of blessing 
to others,”—Delitzsch: ‘*To set as blessings or 
fulness of blessings is an emphatic expression of 
God's word to Abram, Gen. xii. 2; bea blessing, 
that is, the possessor and meiliator of blessings.” 
—Thou dost gladden him withjoy in Thy 
presence.—So Perowne, Moll, and Delitzsch, 
and Hupfeld, more exactly, ‘before Thy face ;” 
Ewald, ‘before Thee.” Vid. Ps. xvi. 12. The 
presence of God is the joy of the righteous, to be 
before His face, beholding His face is their great- 
est privilege and pleasure. The A. V., “with thy 
countenance’? is an incorrect rendering of the 
Hebrew TI9-NN-—C. A. B.] 

[Str. IV. Ver 7 This verse connects the for- 
mer part of the Psalm with the latter For, 
gives the reason of the blessings which the king 
has received. He trusteth in Jehovah, he de- 
pends upon Him and not upon himself and 
therefore he shall not be moved, he shall not be 
shaken from the firm rock upon which he is es- 
tablished.—C. A. B.] 

Sir. V. [Ver. 8. Perowne: ‘‘The hope passing 
into a prophecy that in every battle the king 
will be victorious over his enemies ” Alexander: 
«‘By a kind of climax in the form of expression 
hand is followed by right hand, a still more 
emp atic sign of active strength. To find, in 
this connection includes the ideas of detecting 
and reaching. Comp. 1 Sam. xxiii. 17; Is. x. 10, 
in the latter of which places the verb is con- 


strued with a preposition (oe as it is in the 
first clause of the verse before us, whereas in 
the other clause it governs the noun directly. 
If any difference of meaning was intended, it is 
probably not greater than that between jind and 
Jind out in English.”—C. A. B ] 

Ver. 9. Setasa fiery oven.—Hupfeld pre- 
fers to regard this as a nominative, because he 
refers the passage to God,* whose wrath is fre- 
quently described asa consuming fire, whose 
punishment Is. xxxi. 9; Mal. iii. 19 is compared 
with a fiery oven as the instrument of consuming, 
But even with this interpretation ‘‘set” is an 
expression derived from other connections; and 
Jehovah is not spoken of as a devouring fire 
until the following clause. Most interpreters, 
therefore, explain the expression, as a loose 
comparison and remind us of Sodom, whose 
smoke (Gen. xix. 28) is compared to the smoke of 
a furnace, or to the consuming of the Ammonites 
in the oven (2 Sam xii 31).—In the time of 
thy angry look. [A. V. thine anger].—Since 
the king is in the presence of Jehovah, ver. 6, 
when he directs his face upon his enemies, it 
exerts that destructive power which is usually 
ascribed to the angry look of Jehovah Hitzig 
understands these words of his personal appear- 
ance (2 Sam. xvii. 11). [So Riehm: ‘When 
thou (the king) marchest personally against 
them at the head of thy army and showest them 
thy countenance, before which namely, they 
will not stand but will fall.”—C. A. B.] 

[Str. VI. Ver. 10. Perowne. “Their fruit, 





*[Hupfeld: “Thou wilt be for them as a fiery oven.”~ 
C. A. B.] : 
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=children, posterity, etc., Lam. ii. 20, Hos. ix. 
16; more fully ‘fruit of the womb,’ Ps, ¢xxvil. 
8; cxxxii. 11.”—C. A. B.] 

Str. VIL. [Ver. 11. «« They have stretched 
out evil (A. V.: They intended evil).—Barnes : 
‘‘The idea seems tobe derived from stretching 
out or laying snares, nets, or. gins, for the pur- 
pose of taking wild beasts. Thatis, they formed 
a plan or purpose to bring evil upon God and 
His cause; as the hunter or fowler forms a pur- 
pose or plan to take wild beasts.” So Moll 
and most interpreters. But Hengst., Hitzig, De- 
litzsch and Riehm render it ‘‘ They bent evil over 
thee,” that is in order to cast it down upon thee, 
vid. the parallel expression, Ps. lv. 3; 2 Sam. xv. 
—They shall not prevail.—The rendering of 
the A. V. as a relative clause ‘‘ which they are not 
able to perform,” is inexact and spoils the force 
of the poetry. 

Ver. 12. For thou wilt make them turn 
their back (lit., make them shoulder, vid. Ps. 
xviii. 40), with thy (bow) strings wilt thou 
also aim against their face.—Alexander: 
‘‘The common version of the first word (there- 
fore) is not only contrary to usage, but disturbs 
the sense by obscuring the connection with the 
foregoing verse, which is thus: ‘They shall not 
prevail, because Thou shalt make them turn their 
back.’”’—C. A. B.]. . Luther remarks upon this 
verse: ‘‘Their troubles excite them to flight, 
and the bow hastening against them compels 
them to return, and thus they are taken ina 
strait, and are in such a condition that they fall 
out of the frying pan into the fire,”’* 

[Ver. 13. Perowne: ‘‘The singer has done 
with his good wishes and prophecies for the 
king. Now he turns to the Giver of victory, 
and prays Him to manifest Himself in all His 
power and glory, that His people may ever ac- 
knowledge Him as the only source of their 
strength.”—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Thankfulness for received help is becoming. 
There is great salvation when heart and lip 
agree in it, and people and prince unite in it, as 
well as in the prayer for help. And when a 
king rejoices more in G'od’s strength than in his 
own strength, and when the congregation ac- 
knowledges the same with praise, it is a sign of 
correct judgment and true piety, which gives us 
hope of further blessings and opens the sources 
of enduring happiness. 

2. He who can wear acrown has attained to 
much honor and greatness If he has received 
it from God's hand, he may reckon it among the 
great blessings of success. If he continues to 
remember whence his crown came, it will not 
bring any spiritual injury to him, or do any in- 
jury to his soul. He will give God the honor in 
thankful joy, and in humble faith ask of God 
what he needs; but more than the golden crown 
will he value the imperishable crown of eternal life 
and the crown of righteousness, and indeed as the 
gracious gift of Him who does exceeding abundant 
above all that we ask and understand. 





*(Germin: Aus dem Regen in die Traufe, that is, out of 
the rain and into the water which falls from the roof—C. 
A. B.] 


3. He who receives blessings from God, has 
likewise to spread them abroad upon others. But 
the greatest blessings are received and spread 
abroad by the bearers of divine revelation, the 
mediators. of the history of redemption. Their 
communications not unfrequently, it is true, tran- 
scend the immediate understanding; but there 
is no occasion in this to conceal and withhold 
them fromthe congregation. In them is developed 
rather. the understanding of revealed truth and 
participation in the salvation and life bestowed 
on them by God. 

4, The pious experience the greatest joy when 
they are with God, here on earth in the /oretaste 
of grace, especially: in Divine service, there in 
the full enjoyment of life, when after awaking they 
are satisfied with the form of God (Ps. xvii. 15). 
During this earthly life there are s/idl many ene- 
mies to combat, which are inflamed even to hate, 
exert their strength to destroy the pious, and in 
their craftiness stretch out their nets of destruction 
against them. But he who puts his trust in God, . 
will not totter or fall, but rather will not only 
be delivered and preserved by the grace of the 
Almighty, but will completely vanquish and tri- 
umph over his enemies. 

5. In these circumstances and, relations there 
is a reason and summons to daily petition and 
thanksgiving. For we could not dispense with 
God’s rising up to our assistance, and the efficacy 
of His power, in any undertaking or situation of 
our life. This, moreover, we ought likewise to 
recognize, and to express with glad thankfulness in 
praising God, who is as much the true Hero and 
the true Conqueror, as the Lord over all lords 
and King over all kings, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


True thankfulness towards God is an expression 
of pious joy, and indeed not only in the help and 


gifls that have been received, but chiefly in the 


strength and love of God which has been made 
known.—God hears prayer, but He does far more 
and gives far more than all we ask or understand. 
—A pious king confesses that he has his crown 
Jrom God, but he values the crown of eternal life 
far more than the golden crown, and the joy in 
the presence of God is worth more to him than the 
glory of earthly success—He who has been anointed 
by God, is placed by God as a blessing for others, 
but this Divine purpose finds its complete realiza- 
tion in Jesus Christ alone.—He who bases him- 
self in the love of God, and supports himself upon 
the strength of the Most High, has the best se- 
curity against tottering and falling —The glory, 
grandeur, and strength of princes is only a re- 
flection of the majesty of God; therefore those are 
the greatest among them who serve God the most 
conscientiously.—The anointed of God has a two- 
fold task to perform; he is 1) a mediator of Di- 
vine blessing, and 2) an executor of Divine judg- 
ment. 

Starke: God’s goodness is still so great to- 
wards His children that He often gives them 
much more than they have the courage to ask or. 
ta hope (Eph. iii. 20).—As long as Christ lives, 
His believers must likewise live; for His life ig 
their life (John xiv. 19).—The woridly-minded 
trouble themselves only for temporal blessings, 
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health of body, riches, great honor, and long 
life; but all this is a dream and shadow in com- 
parison with the heavenly and eternal blessings 
of the pious.—True joy is beholding the face of 
God, which takes place here on earth in faith, 
and in the Word, but in heaven face to face (1 
John iii. 2).—However coldly God now seems to 
look upon the enemies of Christ, the more will 
His anger burn against them in the future.—As 
the enemies of the Church are unable to carry 
out their wicked designs against the Head of the 
church, so they will not against His members. 
Therefore be comforted ye children of the Most 
High! He who is for us, is greater and stronger 
than all that are against us (1 John iv. 4).—Os1- 
ANDER: God looks for awhile upon the pride of 
His enemies; yet if He has stored up against 
them for a long time, He will punish with still 
greater severity afterwards.—GuIER: God has 
His limited time as well for His wrath as for 
His grace.—FRiscu: Joy must finally follow pain; 
help follow trouble; the blessing the curse; the 
golden crown the crown of thorns; life death; 
decoration and honor shame.—RirceR: From 
the thankful recognition of what God has thus 
far done for the king, and therefore for the 
whole people, flows good confidence in still fur- 
ther assistance from God.—GurntHER: All re- 
gents in the world are only instruments of God 
to bless and chastise the nations.—DigpRIcH: 
Trust in God is an inexhaustible strength, whieh 
maintains the victory in all necessities, and 
through all sufferings.—Where God gives joy, 
nothing will venture to trouble us. 

[Matra. Henry: When God’s blessings come 





sooner, and prove richer, than we imagine— 
when they are given before we prayed for them, 
before we were ready for them, nay, when we 
feared the contrary,—then it may be truly said, 
that He prevented us with them. Nothing, in- 
deed, prevented Christ; but to mankind never 
was any favor more preventing than our redemp- 
tion by Christ, and all the blessed fruits of His 
mediation.—Barnes: Truth meets error boldly; 
face to face, and is not afraid of a fair fight. In 
every such conflict error will ultimately yield; 
and whenever the wicked come openly into con- 
flict with God, they must be compelled to turn 
and flee.—If all the devices and desires of the 
wicked were accomplished, righteousness would 
soon cease in the earth, religion and virtue 
would come to an end, and even God would cease 
to occupy the throne.—Spurazon: Mercy in the 
case of many of us, ran before our desires and 
prayers, and it ever outruns our endeavors and 
expectancies, and even our hopes are left to lag 
behind.—Prevenient grace deserves a song.—All 
our mercies are to be viewed as “‘ blessings,” gifts 
of a blessed God, meant to make us blessed; 
they are ‘ blessings of goodness,” not of merit, but 
of free favor ; and they come to us in a prevent- 
ing way, a way of prudent foresight, such as only 
preventing love could have arranged.—For a time 
the foes of God may make bold advances, and 
threaten to overthrow everything, but a few ticks 
of the clock will alter the face of their affairs.— 
At first they advance impudently enough, but Je- 
hovah meets them to their teeth, and a taste of 
the sharp judgments of God speedily makes them 
flee in dismay,—C. A. B.] — 


PSALM XXII. 
To the chief Musician upon Arjeleth Shahar, A Psalm of David. 


1 My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
Why art thou so far from helping me, and from the words of nly roaring? 

2 O my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou hearest not ; 

And in the night season, and am not silent. 


3 But thou art holy, 
O thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel. 

4 Our fathers trusted in thee: 
They trusted, and thou didst deliver them. 

5 They cried unto thee, and were delivered : 
They trusted in thee, and were not confounded. 


6 But I am a worm, and no man; 
A reproach of men, and despised of the people. 

7 All they that see me laugh me to scorn: ‘ 
They shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, 
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8 He trusted on the Lorn that he would deliver him: 
Let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in him. 


9 But thou art he that took me out of the womb: 
Thou didst make me hope when I was upon my mother’s breasts. 
10 I was cast upon thee from the womb: 
Thou art my God from my mother’s belly. 


11 Be not far from me; for trouble is near; 
For there 1s none to help. 
12 Many bulls have compassed me: 
Strong bulls of Bashan have beset me round. 
13 They gaped upon me with their mouths, 
As a rayening and a roaring lion. 


14 I am poured out like water, 
And all my bones are out of joint: 
My heart is like wax; 
It is melted in the midst of my bowels. 
15 My strength is dried up like a potsherd; 
And my tongue cleaveth to my jaws; 
And thou hast brought me into the dust of death. 


16 For dogs have compassed me: 
The assembly of the wicked have inclosed me; 
They pierced my hands and my feet. 
17 I may tell all my bones: 
They look and stare upon me. 
18 They part my garments among them, 
And cast lots upon my vesture. 


19 But be not thou far from me, O Lorp: 
O my strength, haste thee to help me. 
20 Deliver my soul from the sword; 
My darling from the power of the dog. 
“21 Save me trom the lion’s mouth: 
For thou hast heard me from the horns of the unicorns. 


22 I will declare thy name unto my brethren: 

In the midst of the congregation will I praise thee. 
23 Ye that fear the Lorp, praise him; 

All ye the seed of Jacob, glorify him; 

And fear him, all ye the seed of Israel. 


24 For he hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the afflicted; 
Neither hath he hid his face from him; 
But when he cried unto him, he heard. th 


25 My praise shall be of thee in the great congregation: 
I will pay my vows before them that fear him. 
26 The meek shall eat and be satisfied: 
They shall praise the Lorp that seek him: 
- Your heart shall live forever. 


27 All the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto the Lorp: 
And all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before thee. 

28 For the kingdom 7s the Lorp’s: 
And he ts the governor among the nations. 
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29 All they that be fat upon earth shall eat and worship: 
All they that go down to the dust shall bow before him: 


And none can keep alive his own soul. 
30 A seed shall serve him; 


It shall be accounted to the Lorp for a generation. 
31 They shall come, and shall declare his righteousness 
Unto a people that shall be born, that he hath done this. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs ContENTs ANDComposition. With respect to 
the Title, vid. Introduction.—The Psalm begins 
with calling upon God, which manifests itself di- 
rectly as an anxious cry of one severely troubled 
and presents itself as an anxious inquiry for the 
reason of his being forsaken by God (ver. 1), in 
which condition the sufferer finds himself exter- 
nally, though internally he is closely united to 
God; for his loud and persevering cry for deliver- 
ance has not yet had a hearing (ver. 2). This, 
however, is contrary to the nature of God (ver. 
8), and the experience of the fathers (vers. 4, 5). 
The misery. of the sufferer who is now almost 
crushed, is the more painful and inconceivable, 
that together with his sad condition, his trust in 
God, which is well known to the people, is made 
the object of bitter scorn (vers. 6-8). Though 
scorned, he recognizes and asserts his commu- 
nion with God as proved to him from his birth 
(vers. 9, 10). On this very account he again 
lifts up the ery of prayer for deliverance from 
nearer and greater peril of death (ver. 11), which 
he now describes at first according to its external 
fearfulness (vers. 12-13), and then according toits 
effects upon his person (vers. 14, 15), and finally 
according to its speedy accomplishment already 
explained by his enemies (vers. 16-18). The 
prayer itself is then uttered according to its essen- 
tial subject (vers. 19-21), and closes in a form 
which includes the assurance of its being heard. 
The consequence of this will be the praise of God 
in the congregation of the brethren by the mouth 


of the delivered one, (vers. 22-24), who will ful- 


fil the vows now uttered (ver. 25), from which 
again salvation will arise forever for those who 
fear God and share therein (ver. 26). The lat- 
ter will consist likewise of converted heathen 

ver. 27), in whom God will vindicate His sove- 
reignty (ver. 28), all of whom however He feeds, 
because they serve Him (ver. 29), and thereby 
preserves from generation to generation the seed 
of the servants of God (ver. 30), and causes it to 
grow intoa people of God, in which is proclaimed 
what He has done for them (ver. 31). Thus a 
close and compact train of thought is given, 


which rises from the straits of personal affliction | 


not only to the heights of assurance of faith ina 
sure deliverance by God, but advances to the sub- 
lime vision of sure salvation in God, for those 
out of all nations, who are converted to God. In 
this vision there is so little evidence of a later 
composition, that rather the Judaistic particula 
yism is later, whilst the prophecies of the bless- 
ing of all nations in the seed of Abraham be- 
longed already to the patriarchal period. Just 
so with the language of the Psalm. Delitzsch has 
shown not a few correspondences with Davidic 
Psalms.* Bohl reminds us of the fact that in yo- 





* [Delitzsch: “The call of prayer pnrn-ds (Ps. xxii, 








mam, ver. 2, we have an ancient Hebrew accu- 
sative ending afterwards lost, which is according 
to Oppert (Journ. Asiat., 1857) frequent in the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, as well as the 
accusative ending in @h used already in the 
Pentateuch which is seen in the two hapaxlegom., 


moe, ver. 19, and Maly, ver. 24. A historical] 


reference to the conduct of the pious as opposed 
to the rebels in the Maccabean times (Olsh.) or 
to that of the Jewish people in exile in their afflic- 
tion by the heathen (Isaki, Kimchi, De Wette, 
Ewald),* can no more be proved than the compo- 
sition by the prophet Jeremiah in the days of his 
ill-treatment and subsequent deliverance (Jer. 
xxxvii. 11 sq.) shortly before the destruction of 
Judah, whence the prospect of a new generation, 
and the entirely different tone of the Psalm in 
the former and latter halves is to be explained 
(Hitzig); or indeed its composition by the king 
Hezekiah in the time of his distress and deliver- 
ance from Sennacherib (Jahn). The structure 
of the strophes, verses, and lines, likewise, in 
part very dissimilar in length and rythm, leads 
not to the time of the transition from the concise 
into the loose style, or to a writer of less poetic 
talent and skill, but argues rather against the sup- 
position of mere literary labor, or of a free po- 
etical conception or composition, especially if we 
estimate the fact, that all is treated individually 
and in personal terms, and is referred to actual 
events and experiences. 

Irs Mussianic CHaractER.—If now we ask to 
what person, and to whose circumstances, senti- 
ments, and character, the words here spoken are 
entirely appropriate, the answer can only be, to 
king David for the most part, yet almost still 
more to Jesus which is Christ. This is so gene- 
rally recognized that it is unnecessary to adduce 
the particular features which fully justify it. 
The more difficult question, however, is this, 
whether these are only analogies, which have 
naturally occasioned a comparison of the fate 





11,19; xxxv. 22; xxxviii. 21, used 1xxi.12), the name of the 
soul FUP (Ps. xxii. 20; xxxy. 17), the designation of quiet 
and resignation by TV"1D1 (Bs. xxii. 2; xxxix. 23 xxii. 1; 
comp. Ixy. 1) are to us, who do not limit the genuine Davidic 
Psalms with Hitzig to Pss. iii—xix. as Davidie peculiarities. 
In other respects, likewise, there are not lacking similarities 
with other ancient Davidic Psalms (comp. Ps. xxii. 29 with 
Ps. xxviii. 1, going down to the dust, to the pit, then in later 
Psalms, as Ps cxliii. 7. in Isaiah and Ezek.) especially those 
of the time of Saul, as Ps. lxix. (comp. Ps. xxii. 26 with Ixix. 
32) and Ps. lix. (comp. Ps. xxii. 16 with lix. 14””).—C. A. B.] 


* [Perowne: “ The older Jewish interpreters felt the diffi- 
culty, and thought that the sorrows of Israel in exile were 
the subject of the singer’s complaint.— Without adopting this 
view to the full extent, it is so far worthy of consideration 
that it points to what is probably the correct view, viz., that 
the Psalm was composed by one of the exiles during the Ba- 
bylonish captivity. And though the feelings and expres- 
sions are clearly individual, not national, yet they are the 
feelings and expressions of one who suffers not merely as an 
individual, but so to speak in a representative character.” — 
C. A. B.] 
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and words of Jesus with the present description, 
and rendered their application to Him possible, 
without doing violence to the text (Matth. xxvii. 
85, 43, 46; Mark xv. 34; John xix. 23sq.; Heb. 
ii. 1l sq.) He who merely grants this, will soon 
be convinced that he cannot stop here. For the 
relation between the Biblical David and David’s 
son consists not in mere particular resemblances, 
but in a thorough-going relationship, and is 
founded not. in accidental criticisms, or in con- 
nections of one’s own choosing, which are then 
spun out further in scholastic forms; but in the 
government of God in history. In this connec- 
tion the Psalm must at least be regarded as ty- 
pical; and indeed we are not allowed to think 
either of the personification of the people of Is- 
rael by an unknown poet (De Wette, Olsh.), or to 
insert between Christ and David the ideal per- 
son of the righteous (Hengst.), for the references 
are entirely concrete and individual.* Buteven 
this definition does not suffice. The question 
still remains to be answered, whether the Psalm 
is to be regarded as merely typical, or typical- 
prophetical, or merely prophetical, that is di- 
rectly and immediately Messianic. In the first 
case David speaks not at all of the Messiah, but 
of himself and his own adventures—of the effects 
and consequences connected with them; andthe 
typical reference of these words would be only 
subsequently in the congregation. This suppo- 
sition is opposed by the circumstance, that in the 
life of David, whilst the tise of the persecution 
by Saul might afford the historical foundation 
for such expressions (Calv., Venem., Thol., et 
al.), yet no. circumstances known to us, not even 
-1Sam. xxiii. 25sq. (von Hofmann), in them- 
selves justify such complaints and such hopes as 
those here expressed. Moreover, the supposi- 
tion of a poetical summary of his experience by 
the much tried king in the evening of his life, 
finds its refutation in the individual character- 
istics of the Psalm already repeatedly mentioned. 
The pure historical interpretation (Paulus, Eck- 
ermann, De Wette, Hupfeld, Hitzig, and in part 
Hofmann) which at most makes it a mere type, 
which according to Kurtz, was discovered only 
after its fulfilment by the writers of the New 
Testament, is entirely unsatisfactory. So like- 
wise the merely prophetical or direct Messianic 
interpretation of the ancient synagogue, which 
regards the Hind of the morning directly as the 
name of the Shekinah, and as a symbol of the 
approaching redemption, so likewise the ortho- 
doxy of the ancient church, which referred each 
and all literally and properly to Christ alone, 
excluding David.f For that ancient interpreta- 





* {Alexander follows Hengstenberg thus: “The subject of 
this Psalm is the deliverance of a righteous sufferer from his 
enemies, and the effect of this deliverance on others. It is 
so framed as to be applied without violence to any case be- 
longing to the class described, yet so that it was fully veri- 
fied only in Christ, the Head and representative of the class 
in question. The immediate speaker in the Psalm is an ideal 
person, the righteous servant of Jehovah, but his words may, 
to a certain extent, be appropriated by any suffering believer, 
and by the whole suffering church, as they have been in all 
ages.”—C. A. B.] 


+ (Wordsworth: “The Hind represents innocence perse~ 
cuted by those who are compared in the Psalm to huntsmen, 
with their dogs chasing it to death, see ver. 16. And the 
Hind is called the Hind of the morning. Such was Christ 
at His Passion. He was hunted asa hind; He was the ‘ Day- 
spring from on high ;’ He was lovely and pure as the morn- 


life connected therewith. 


tion that it is the Messiah Himself who speaks, 
is inconsistent with the character of the Psalm, 
which is throughout of the Old Testament and lyri- 
cal, and there is not a syllable to show that any 
other person is to be regarded as speaking in the 
place of the Psalmist. And the new phase of 
this interpretation, that the author has trans- 
ported himself into the person of Christ, speak- 
ing from Him in the first person (J. D. Mich., 
Knapp, Clauss, ef al.) is in part merely the in- 
version of the formula of this stand-point, partly 
a half-way attempt to reconcile the historical and 
Messianic interpretations. For a mere external 
union of both interpretations whereby some por- 
tions are referred to David, others to the Mes- 
siah, according as the individual features of the 
description suit the one or the other (Rudinger, 
Venema, Dathe) would not satisfy us any more 
than the acceptance of a double sense, a histori- 
cal and a Messianic (Stier). The first men- 
tioned attempt, namely, destroys the unity of the 
text and its references, but the last mentioned 
supposition destroys the unity of its meaning. It 
is necessary therefore to define the typical 
Messianic interpretation (Melancthon, Calvin, 
Grot., Cleric., Umbreit, -Thol., Keil) more ac- 
curately as typical prophetical. Then there is 
not wrought into the text by the Holy Spirit 
a Messianic. sense unknown to the Psalmist 
himself, in a form of words which has found its 
real fulfilment in the history of Jesus; but David 
in the Spirit, that is speaking as a prophet has 
regarded himself as a type of the Messiah and 
prophesies even on this account, because he 
speaks as such. But then the composition can- 
not.fall into as early a period of David’s life as 
the time of the persecution by Saul, to which 
with a corresponding fundamental idea, even, 
Delitzsch. and Bohl still refer. With much 
greater probability we might think of the time 
of the flight from Absalom to the wilderness 
(Rudinger), and the danger of losing throne and 
I prefer, however, 
the circumstances to which Ps. xviii. refer, with 
its conclusion which has a Messianic character. 
The prophetic character of this Psalm is express- 
ly brought out in John xix. 24, together with 
the prophetical character of the Psalmist. Math. 
xxvii. 85. The typical character of the Psalm 
is moreover confirmed by the fact that Jesus on 
the cross speaks partly from the circumstances 
described in this Psalm (John xix. 28, 30), partly 
prays, lamenting in the words which begin this 
Psalm (Math. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34); yet not 
in words of exactly the same sound, but in the 
Aramaie dialect, accordingly not as a quotation, 
moreover not merely as applied to Himself, but 
as language entirely appropriated. Only on the 
ground of this actual appropriation could ver 22 
of this Psalm be treated in Heb. ii. 11, as the 





ing; and early in the morning, ‘ while it was yet dark,’ His 
savage hunters thirsted for His death (Matth. xxvi. 57; 
xxvii. 1). Christ, the innocent and spotless Hind, is con- 
trasted in the Psalm with the bulls of Bashan, and the ra- 
vening and roaring lion (vers. 12, 13).”’"—** The concurrent 
opinion of all ancient expositors may be summed upin the 
words of St. Augustine here: ‘ Dicuntur hxc in persond Cru- 
cifixi ;* or, as Theodoret expresses it, ‘our Lord Christ 
speaks in this Psalm as Man, suffering Man, in the name of 
all human nature ;’ and the Church has declared her judg- 
ment in this sense,.by appointing this Psalm to be used on 
Good Friday.”—C. A. B.} 
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words of Christ Himself. It is easy to under- 
stand, how Luther in interpreting this Psalm, 
remained three days and nights shut up on bread 
and salt, entirely inaccessible.* 

_ Sir. I. Ver. 1. My God, etc.—The Sept. has 
read éi élai—my God upon me, namely look. 
Then afterwards there came into the text of this 
Greek translation, which is followed by the Vul- 
gate, the marginal gloss 6 Ged¢ as the first word. 


However, the citations of the New Testament and } 


the other ancient translations show, that the 
reading of the Hebrew text is the correct one. 
The repetition shows the depths of the anxiety 
(1 Kings xviii. 37+ 2 Kings iv. 19; Jer. iv. 10) and 
the urgency of the inquiry, which is not to be 
regarded as an inquiry of impatience and of the 
flesh near to despair (Huof.). nor indeed as an 
exact inquiry for the reasons, demanding infor- 
mation and account (Hengst.). Nor does it show 
that in the height of suffering the speaker has 
lost the recollection, why he thus suffers (Bohl), 
but it is an anxious inquiry of the soul, lament- 
ing (Calvin) and troubled, which suffers more 
under the inconsistency, that a man who is in- 
ternally dependent upon God can appear as 
externally separate from God and given up by 
Him, than by earthly and temporal affliction. 
There is no contradiction of Ps. xvi. 10, here; 
for the abandonment is not asserted as an abid- 
ing fact, but is expressed as an experience of a 
momentary conditiop. Only in this sense could 
Jesus appropriate these words in the pain of His 
death upon the cross. That He alone has reason 
and right to them (Berl. Bib., Stier) is an exag- 
gerated assertion. Luther correctly says: ‘All 
the sayings of this Psalm are not said to every 
one since all have not the same gifts and allhave 
not the same sufferings.” Respecting lamdéh as 
Oxytone vid. Hupf. on Ps. x. 1.—Far from my 
help (are the) words of my cry !—That fact 
is expressed from which the preceding anxious 
question arose, and which is in contradiction to 
the previous history of Israel as the following 
verses show, namely, that the prayers of the 
pious man have not found a hearing. The 





* [Wordsworth thus sums up the Messianic references of 
the Psalm. “Our Lord adopted the first words of this Psalm, 
when He was on the cross: ‘ My God, My God, why hast Thou 
Sorsaken Me?’ (Math. xxvii. 46: Mark xv. 34); and St. Je- 
rome justly says, ‘ Ex hoc animadvertimus, totum Psalmum a 
Domino incruce posito decantart.’ And the Holy Spirit, 
speaking by two Apostles and Evangelists, St. Matthew 
(xxvii. 35), and St John (xix. 23), applies it to Christ. St. 
Matthew says, they crucified Him, and parted His garments, 
casting lots, that 2 might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the Prophet, (7. e. in this Psalm ver. 18), or, as St. John has 
it, ‘that the Scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, They 
parted My garments among them, and up »n My vesture did 
they cast tots. And St. John says, (xix. 28), * Jesus know- 
ing that aJl things were now accomplished that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled’ (¢.¢. the Scripture in ver, 15), ‘saith I 
thirst. The language of those who persecuted Christ to 
death, is accurately described in the Psalm. ‘All they that 
see me laugh me to scorn ; they shoot out the lip, they shake 
the head saying, He trusted in the Lord ; let Him deliver Him 
(vers. 7, 8). Compare the narrative of the Evangelists. 
‘They that passed by reviled Him, wagging their heads’ 
(Math. xxvii. 39). It is remarkable that the very words here 
used in the Septuagint, éfeuvernpioar, and éxivyncay Kepadny, 
are adopted in the Gospels (Math. xxvii. 39; Mark xv. 29; 
Tuke xxiii. 35.), ‘They mocked Him, and said, He trusted in 
God, let Him deliver Him’ (Math. xxvii. 41, 43). And the 
author of the Epistle to the: Hebrews quotes ver. 22 of this 
Psalm, and regards it as spoken by Christ: ‘He is not 
ashamed to call them, brethren, saying, J will declare Thy 

name unto my brethren, in the midst of the Church will I sing 
praise unto Thee’ (Heb. ii. 12).”—C. A. B. 





enallage numeri is no more against this _explana- 
tion, than the circumstance, that in vers. 11 and 
19, and frequently elsewhere, mention is made 
of God’s being afar off. If we abandon this 
construction already followed by the ancient 
translations [A. V. likewise], then this construc- 
tion offers itself as the most correct, which re- 
gards the words ‘far from my help,” as in ap- 
position to the preceding ‘‘ forsaken,” according- 
ly as part of the lamentation and question, 
whereupon it would then be stated with the 
independent clause ‘‘ words of my cry,” that all 
that precedes constitutes the contents of the 
lamentation (Aben Ezra, Olshausen, Hupfeld). 
But such a statement in the form of narration 
has little agreement with the tone of the Psalm 
in other respects. Most recent interpreters 
after Isaki, Calv., Ruding., Cleric., supply the 
preposition min (—from) and regard the latter 
half of this line as in apposition to the former 
half. It is most natural then to regard both 
lines of the verse as a connected lamentation. 
For in interpreting the second line of the verse 
as an independent clause; far from my help, 
from the words of my lamentation, namely, art 
Thou (or more clearly putting that which is sup- 
plied at the beginning: Thou art, etc. ), NAS could 


hardly be missing. Should we, however, suppose 
an independent continuation of the inquiry 
(Kimchi, Rosenm., Bohl), then we ought to ex- 
pect the repetition of the interrogative particle. 
The supposition of a new question: Art Thou 
perhaps afar off? (Venema), is still less suitable 
tothe context. But against this entire construc- 
tion, not to mention its modifications are the 
following principal reasons: 1). That in accept- 
ing it the most natural and almost unavoidable 
connection of words would lead to taking the 
expression ‘“‘the words of my cry,” merely as 
an explanatory apposition to the words which 
immediately precede: ‘my help ” which would 
give an entirely incorrect thought. 2). In order 
to avoid this interpretation, it is not sufficient 
merely to supply the preposition “from,” but 
either “far from” or ‘“‘and from’”’ must be re- 
quired, especially in Hebrew where it is still 
more indispensable. Isaki indeed adds this, but 
it is notin the text, 8). Finally the thought, that 
God Himself is no longer reached by the words 
of him who cries out to Him in prayer, so great 
is His distance from Him, is entirely unbiblical, 
and cannot be explained over again by the 
thought of his prayers failing to be heard, which 
is the very thought that our explanation finds 
here. Hitzig on this account would change the 
reading here, because he accepts the continued 
influence of the preposition min, but very pro- 
perly denies, that such unlike ideas as help 
and words could be regarded as being in the 
same line without a repetition of the mim. He 


puts as the original reading “ny Ww—from my 
ery, which has been changed by a copyist, who 
had in mind Ps. xx. 5; xxi. 1, 5, into YW 
from my help. Such an error in copying is pos- 
sible, yet it is unnecessary here. This explana. 
tion likewise is in contradiction with the text: 
««with the words” (Stier) which would demand 
9972 to which Kimchi adds the explanatory 
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clause “although Thou hearest.” The mention of ) ed on the well-known predicate of God: throned 
words, indicates that the cry was not inarticu- | above or upon the cherubim especially in Pss. 


late and is the more necessary, as the cry is 
designated with the Hebrew expression for the 
roaring of a lion (ver. 13; Is. v. 29; Job iv. 10), 
which when used of human lamentation expresses 
the strength and violence of its utterance (Job 
iii, 24; Ps. xxxii.3; xxxviii. 9), The transla- 
tion of the Sept. and Vulgate, ‘‘ transgressions ”’ 
may be referred to an interchange of two letters 
(8 with 1) in the Hebrew word. The transla- 
tion of the Syr., ‘‘folly”’ is connected with its 
false interpretation of the entire clause, since it 
finds in the foolish words of the sufferer the 
reason of the refusal of Divine help. 

Ver. 2. My God, I cry for whole days 
and Thou dost not answer, and through 
the night, and calmness I (have) not.—Hit- 
zig finds in élohat an accusative of the object, 
“my God I call.” Of those who accept the 
usual interpretation of it as a vocative, some 
(Olsh., Hupf., Bohl,) regard it as the subject of 
the cry of prayer, but the majority as the direct 
invocation of God Himself which commences anew 
the sigh of prayer. To limit it toone day and 
one night of suffering, (Bade) is the more un- 
natural, since Heb. v. 7, shows that not even the 
crying of Jesus is to be limited to that mentioned 
in Matth. xxvii. 46.* The calmness is, according 
to the constant use of this Hebrew word, the 
silence of resignation in contrast with murmuring 
and complaining. Since the sufferer has thus 
far received neither help nor answer, this silence 
is not yet allotted to him.. The explanation of 
it as: hushing up, quieting, stilling (Stier, 
Hupf., Delitzsch), has no sufficient warrant in 
language or in fact; still less the interpretation: 
rest through the cessation of sufferings (De 
Wette, Koster). The Chald. has correctly: 
silence. The Vulgate incorrectly after the 
Sept.: and not to my folly. The Syr. and Arab. 
are entirely different: and thou wilt not lay hold 
of me. j 

Str. Il. Ver. 8. Hnthroned above the 
praises.—The translation ‘‘Inhabitant of the 
praises ’’ (De Wette) [A. V. Thou that inhabitest, ] 
is likewise possible according to the language. 
Then God the Holy One would be designated as 
the subject of the praises. The Sept. and Vulg. 
interpret it in a similar way, though they regard 
Tiim rather as the object of the praises, and their 
translation differs in other respects, thus: But 
Thou dwellest in the sanctuary, Thou praise of 
Israel. Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Flamin. e¢ al. de- 
pending on the Hebrew text, translate: En- 
throned as the praise (Aquil. buvoc), that is, as 
He who is praised in Israel’s songs of praise. 
The translation ‘‘The enthroned of the songs of 
praise” (Hengst.) [that is, upon the songs of 
praise] is related to the preceding, but explained 
otherwise, that is dehilloth is regarded not as a 
metonymy, not as in opposition to ydscheb, but as 
a genitive. The Syriac has the correct transla- 
tion. This expression is parallel to and found- 





* [Delitasch: “ When the passion reached its highest point 
it had already been preceded by days and nights of such 
wrestling, and what now was loud, was only the breaking 
forth of that struggle of prayer which in the second David 
constantly became more and more violent as he approached 
the catastrophe.’—C, A. B.] 


Ixxx. 1; xcix. 1, in the present form. But we 
must not conclude either from this or from the 
circumstance that the songs of praise (Ps. 
Ixxviii., Ex. xv. 11; Is.Ixiii. 7,) usually re- 
sounded in the sanctuary (Is. Ixiv. 11), that we 
must here retain the reference to the temple, 
where Israel’s songs of praise ascended as the 
clouds of incense, and likewise formed a throne 
for God (Aben Ezra, Calv., Ruding, Gesen., 
Hupf., et al.). The following verses demand 
rather an interpretation broader and indepen- 
dent of the temple service. Moreover the cheru- 
bim, as is well known, are not confined to the 
temple. Still less, is the explanation incola 
laudentium Israelitarum, justified by this enlarge- 
ment of the idea. 


Sir. III. Ver. 6. Worm, as an indication 
of the most extreme degradation and helpless- 
ness with the secondary idea of contempt, so 
likewise Job xxv. 5, sq.; Is. xli. 13, in which re- 
spect David compares himself, 1 Sam. xxv. 14, 
with a dead dog and a flea. With the following 
words [and no man] correspond the expression 
Is, lili. 8, ceasing from men [A. V. rejected of 
men]; we must likewise compare Is. xlix. 7; 
lii. 14, with reference to the servant of Jehovah. 

Ver. 7. Opening wide the mouth is regarded 
as a sign of hostile contempt, as a gesture of in- 
sulting, sneering scorn (Ps. xxxv. 21; Job xvi. 
10), here expressed as bursting open and gaping 
by means of the lips. This is weakened by 
the Sept. and Vulg. into a speaking with the 
lips, by Jerome inexactly restored, as letting the 
lips hang. The shaking of the head (Ps. xliv. 
14; ecix. 25; 2 Kings xix. 21; Jobxvi.4; Lam. 
ii. 15), designates the situation of the sufferer as 
helpless (Matt, xxvii. 39), and is as a gesture 
of denial an expression of ironical pity, as like- 
wise the shaking of the hand (Zeph. ii. 15), isa 
gesture of scorn. It is unnecessary to suppose 
a consent to the sufferings, which is glad to 
injure, and to find here a nodding of the head as 
an expression of assent. (Gesen., Baihinger, 
Thol., De Weite). 

Ver. 8. Roll upon Jehovah, [A. V. He 
trusted on the Lord|.—Similar words follow the 
gestures ofscorn. Butit has nothing todo with 
religious scorn (De Wette), but with scoffing at 
the sufferer, who is regarded as irredeemably 
lost and as forsaken by God. His assurance 
that God is well pleased with him is regarded by 
his opponents as idle pretense and despicable 
boasting, for which they may scoff at him, on 
this very account that he is abandoned by God. 
It is not necessary to suppose a saying of the 
sufferer which is called out to him in irony 
(Hengst). The Sept. and the Syr. have taken 
the first word as a finite verb, the former in the 
signification: he has hoped, the latter: he has 
trusted [so A. V.]. Jerome likewise translates, 
confugit ad. The verb is then taken as reflexive 
=roll one-self, that is yield one-self, give one- 
self over to or trust on some one. The perfect, 
which Stier e¢ al. regard as necessary on ac- 
count of Math. xxvii. 42.sq., is then either so re- 


garded that 5} is taken as infin. constr. and this 
for the infin. absol., which then might be put in- 






stead of the finite verb (De Wette after more 
neient interps.); or the reading is taken at 


once as 21 (Ewald), J. D. Mich. (Orient. Bibl. 


xi 208) even "3 from Sua letatus est. But 


_ the parallel. passages Ps. xxxvii. 5; Prov. xvi. 
8, decide that the reading of the text must be 
regarded _as the imperative without its object 
(Ps. lv. 22), This is ironical counsel, (Cleric.) 
from which there is a sudden change to the third 
person (Hupfeld) with a malicious side glance 
(Delitzsch), whilst at the same time with these 
words the back is turned to the sufferer (Bohl). 
lt is thus not necessary to think of the infin. absol. 
used for the imperative (Hitzig).—The subject 
of the last clause of this verse is not the sufferer 
(Tbe Rabbins, Rosenm., Baihing., Tholuck) but 
God (Calvin and most interps.); for the Hebrew 
expression occurs only of the dealings of God 
with man and not conversely. In Ps. xci. 14, 
cited by Rosenm. in favor of his view, a differ- 
ent word is used. The scorn is still further 
sharpened (Geier) by the conjunction ‘“ be- 
cause” [A. V. seeing]. In Math. xxvii. 48, 
“if” is used, it is true, but not as a citation. 
To translate by “if” in this passage likewise 
with the Syr., is not justified by the remarks 
_ of Hitzig at least, that the speakers neither knew 
that He would save the sufferer, nor indeed that 
He had pleasurein him. The words are scoffing 
it is true, yet such that they judge themselves, 
_ because they pervert and distort the earnestness 
of the fact, that there has been between God 
and this sufferer at all times a relation of love, 
_ which showed itself on the one part as protec- 
tion and help in life, on the other part as re- 
 signation and trust. Hence the connection with 
_ the following verse by the affirmative °3. This 


is not in contradiction with the fact that at the 
close of ver. 15 God Himself is addressed as 
the one who lays the sufferer in the dust of 
death. God is not thereby placed alongside of 
_ the enemies, but this feature serves very particu- 
_ larly to make noticeable the typical character 
of this Psalm. It belongs to the sufferings of 
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the servant of Jehovah that notwithstanding his 
- innocence, his sufferings are represented as be- 
longing to his calling and not as merely caused 
_ by his enemies but likewise as brought about by 
God. 

‘Str. IV. Ver. 9. [Perowne: ‘Faith turns the 
_ mockery of his enemies into an argument of 
_ deliverance. They mock my trust in Thee—yea 
_ Ido trust in Thee; for Thou art He,” ete.—C. 
_ A. B.].—_Made me careless on the breast 
_ of my mother.—I have chosen this expression 
4 because the hiphil of NWI can mean ‘make to 
lie securely ” as well as ‘to make trustful,” and 
there is no reason to accept exclusively the former 
(Venema, Rosenm., De Wette, Gesen., Hupf.), 
which would render prominent the secure and 
comfortable condition of the suckling under the 
protection of God on the mother’s breast; or the 
latter (Chald. and most interpreters), which em- 
_ phasizes the early time of the trust wrought by 
God in the suckling. A trust to the mother’s 
breast (Hitzig), however, is not said nor meant, 
but on the mother’s breast to God, and it is 
psychologically the less assailable, as Jewish 
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mothers were accustomed to suckle their chil- 
dren until their third year. Too much, how- 
ever, is sought inthe expressions, if it is found 
noteworthy, that the sufferer speaks only of his 
mother and at the same time hints at the begin- 
ning of his life as in poverty (Delitzsch*) or if an 
allusion is found to the taking up of the regene- 
rate in the bosom of the Father as a sign of 
recognition and adoption (Gen. xvi. 2; 1. 23; 
Job iii. 12), with reference to the thought, that 
God treats-him as a Father (Cleric., J. H. Mich., 
Hengst. ). 

Str. V. Ver. 12. Bashan designates, in the 
narrower geographical sense, originally the 
northern part of the land on the other side of 
the Jordan, the basaltic table land between Her- 
mon and Jarmuk, which contains only pasture 
land; in the wider original political sense (Deut. 
iii. 13; Josh. xii. 4), which then had become 
geographical (Hupf.), at the same time the 
northern Gilead even to the Jabbok (the present 
‘Aglin) with mountains of many peaks (Ps. 
Ixviii. 16), embracing dense oak forests (Isa. ii. 
13; Ezek. xxvii. 6; Zech. xi. 2) and fat- pastures 
(Mic. y. 14; Jer. 1. 19). Comp. Burckhardt, 
Reisen in Syrien, p. 896 sq., 419.—The rams and 
bulls of Bashan serve at times as figures of the 
people of Israel and especially of its distin- 
guished men (Deut. xxxii. 14; Ezek. xxxix. 18, 
Am. iy. 1; comp. vi. 1), who have become luxu- 
rious, proud and godless by their prosperity. 
Moreover, the bulls, and especially the buffalos 
(instead of which Luther, after the Sept., Vulg., 
et al., incorrectly puts unicorns), are likewise 
partly figures of the full feeling of power (Num. 
xxiii. 22; Ps. xxix. 6; Isa. xxxiv. 7) and victo- 
rious strength (Deut. xxxiii. 17; Job xxxix. 12), 
partly figures of rage and ill nature (Robinson, 
Bib. Researches, Il. 412 [Tristram, Natural His- 
tory of the Bible, p. 146.—C. A. B.]), and hence 
a designation of mighty enemies, with the pro- 





* (Delitasch : “‘ According to Biblical ideas there is in the 
newly-born child, yes in the unborn child, alive only in the 
mother’s womb, already a consciousness growing up out of 
the uttermost depths of unconsciousness (Bib. Psychol. p. 
215). Thus when he says in prayer, that he was thrown 
upon Jehovah from the lup, that is, with all his needs and 
cares solely and alone referred to Him (Ps. lv. 22; comp. 
lxxi. 6), that from the womb Jehovah was his God, there is 
more contained in this than the pure objective sense, that he 
grew up in such relation to God. Neyer in the Old Testa- 
ment is there any mention of a human father, that is, a 
genitor of the Messiah, but always only of His mother or 
she that brings Him forth. The words of the one praying 
here likewise say, that the beginning of his life, with re- 
spect to external circumstances was in poverty, which like- 
wise agrees with the Old Testament and New Testament 
ideal of Christ.’ Barnes agrees with Delitzsch, and is pro- 
bably correct, thus: “The idea is, that from his earliest 
years he had been led to trust in God; and he now pleads 
this fact as a reason Why He should interpose to save him. 
Applied to the Redeemer asa man, it means that in His 
earliest childhood He had trusted in God; His first breath- 
ings were those of piety; His first aspirations were for the 
Divine favor; His first love was the love of God;” and 
again, ‘‘He had been. as it were, thrown early in life upon 
the protecting care of God. In some peculiar sense Ie had 
been more unprotected and defenceless than is common at 
that period of life, and He owed His preservation then en- 
tirely to God, This, too, may have passed through the mind 
of the Redeemer on the cross. In these sad and desolate 
moments He may have recalled the scenes of His early life— 
the events which had occurred to Him in His early years; 
the poverty of His mother, the manger, the persecution by 
Herod, the flight into Egypt, the return, the safety which 
He then enjoyed from persecution ina distant part of the 
land of Palestine, in the obscure and unknown village of 
Nazareth,”—C. A. B.] 
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phetical secondary idea of ungodly enemies of 
Jehovah (Hupfeld). In ver. 21, their horns are 
particularly mentioned as fearful weapons, whilst 
their gaping is, in ver, 13, the sign of their vo- 
racity. This forms the transition to the compa- 
rison with lions, introduced by an apposition 
merely (comp. the examples by Kimchi), which 
roar when they behold their prey before falling 
upon it (Ps. civ. 21; Amos ili. 4). 

[Str. VI. Ver. 14. Iam poured out like 
water.—Barnes: ‘The sufferer now turns 
from his enemies, and describes the effect of all 
these outward persecutions and trials on himself. 
The meaning in this expression is, that all his 
strength was gone. It is remarkable that we 
have a similar expression, which is not easily 
accounted for, when we say of ourselves that 
we are as weak as water.” An expression simi- 
lar to this occurs in Josh. vii. 5: ‘*The hearts 
of the people melted, and became as water, 
Lam. ii. 19; Ps. lviii. 7.”—My bones are out 
of joint.—Perowne: ‘‘Have separated them- 
selves, as of a man stretched upon the rack.”’— 
Wax.—tThe heart, which melts away under the 
consuming power of his distress, is compared 
to wax. So the mountains at the appearing of 
God, Ps. xevii. 5, and the ungodly before the 
Divine presence, Ps. lxviii. 2. 

Ver. 15. My strength is dried up likea 
potsherd.—Barnes: ‘‘The meaning here is, 
that his strength was not vigorous like a green 
tree that was growing and that was full of sap, 
but it was like a brittle piece of earthenware, so 
dry and fragile that it could be easily crumbled 
to pieces.” And my tongue cleaveth to 
my jaws.—Barnes: ‘*The meaning here is, 
that his mouth was dry, and he could not speak. 
His tongue adhered to the roof of his mouth so 
that he could not use it—another description of 
the effects of intense thirst. Comp John xix. 28.” 
—And Thou layest mein the dust of death 
(A. V., Thou hast brought me).—Hupfeld, Ewald, 
Perowne and Alexander: Thou wilt dring me or 
lay me. Moll and Delitzsch and Hitzig: Thou 
stretchest me, or Thou layest me to bedin. Pe- 
rowne: ‘ Death must be the end, and it is Thy 
doing, Thou slayest me. So does the soul turn 
from seeing only the instruments of God’s pun- 
ishments to God who employs these instruments. 
Even in the extremity of its forsakenness it still 
sees God above all. We are reminded of Peter’s 
words, ‘Him, being delivered according to the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, 
ye have taken and with wicked hands have cru- 
cified and slain.’””—C. A. B.] 

Str. VII. Ver. 16. [For dogs have com- 
passed me.—Barnes: ‘‘Men who resemble 
dogs; harsh, snarling, fierce, ferocious.”—-The 
assembly of the wicked have inclosed 
me.—Barnes: “That is, they have surrounded 
me; they have come around me on all sides so 
that I might not escape. So they surrounded 
the Redeemer in the garden of Gethsemane 
when they arrested Him and bound Him; so 
they surrounded Him when on His trial before 
the Sanhedrin and before Pilate; and so they 
surrounded Him on the cross.”—C. A. B.].— 
Piercing through my hands and my feet. 
—This does not refer directly to the experience 
of Jesus upon the cross (Reinke with many of 


the more ancient interpreters). Moreover the 
remark of Gesenius, that the body of enemies 
is indeed pierced through, but not their hands 
and feet, does not suit. For the expression re- 
fers primarily and directly to the dogs (Bohl), 
which have been just mentioned as figurative of 
the band of the wicked which surround the suf- 
ferer, as they in other passages likewise are 
symbols of fierceness and impudence with the 
subordinate idea of impurity, which, however, 
does not lead to external heathen enemies (De 
Wette). These are here regarded by some 
(Symmach., Theodoret) as at once the pack of 
hounds of the hunter. In the Orient the dogs, 
which are half wild, and usually rove about in 
troops, are especially: wicked and dangerous. 
They not only devour corpses (2 Kings ix. 85; 
Jer. xv. 3), but likewise attack travellers. In 
Persia even the sick and aged were set out to be 
devoured by dogs (Strabo).* It is characteristic 
that they are accustomed at first. to gnaw off the 
flesh of theshands and feet and head (Hdmann 
vermischte Samml. V. 23, sq.). If now the much 
disputed word *)) is regarded after Pococke 


(notx miscell. after Maimonidis porta Mosis) as an 
abbreviated plural of the participle of Nd, re- 
lated to V3 (vid. more in detail Stier, Reinke, 
Bohl), which even Winer, De Wette, Gesen. (in 
Lehrgeb. p. 526) grant as possible, it is not ne- 
cessary to change the reading itself in order to 
gain this sense which agrees entirely with the 
context, whose typical prophetical meaning is 
the less to be overlooked as the servant of Jeho- 
vah is said to be pierced in Isa. liii. 5 likewise,f 
yes Jehovah in him (Zech. xii. 10), and it is easy 
for the original simple meaning of the word, 
“dig, bore,” as in the Arabic and Greek, to pass 
over into the special meaning, or if it is 
here to be entirely vindicated, it corresponds 
likewise with the nearest historical connection 
(to the teeth and claws of the dogs) as the pro- 
phetical reference. It is therefore unnecessary 
to suppose a boring fast (or indeed to make 
spell-bound, which the Midrash even regards as 
with magical characters), whereby David would 
be given in the hands of his enemies weaponless 
and without power of escape (Delitzsch), which 
sense others (at last Ewald, at first Aquila in 
the second edition of his translation, and then 
Symmach. and Jerome) find in the signification, 





* (Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 79: “ Every Ori- 
ental city and village abounds with troops of hungry and 


| half-savage dogs, which own allegiance rather to the 


place than to persons, and which wander about the streets 
and fields, howling dismally at night, and devouring even 
the dead bodies of men when they can reach them. Their 
habit is most exactly described by the Psalmist. ‘ Atevening 
let them return ; and let them make a noise like a dog, and 
go round about the city. Let them wander up and down for 
meat, and grudge if they be not satisfied’ at lix. 14, 15). 
‘In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall 
dogs lick thy blood’ (1 Kings xxi. 19). ‘The dogs shall eat 
Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel. Him that dieth of Ahab in 
the city the dogs shall eat’ (vers. 23, 24.). Thus cruel, fierce 
and filthy persons are frequently compared to dogs (Ps. xxii. 
10; Phil. iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 15.—'the common dog of the 
towns is the same breed as that of the shepherd, often in 
India called the Pariah dog, and probably the nearest in ap- 
pearance to the wild original, net unlike the jackal, with 
short, sharp-pointed ears, sharp snout, generally a tawny 
coat and tail, scarcely bushy.”—C. A. B.] 


+ [A. V., not so true to the original, has rendered Ssrn, 
“ wounded.” —O, A. B.] al 
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 $thind, fetter,’ which is given to the word and 
which can be proved inthe Arabic and Syriac. 
In the first edition Aquila had: ‘they soiled,” 
or likewise. ‘‘they marred,” that is, by bloody 


wounds. But the signification of digging and 
boring through has been found in the word not 


_ only by the Vulgate and Pesch., but likewise by 


the Septuagint before Christ. The ancient trans- 
lations, however, all have a finite verb. Possi- 


_bly they have merely resolved the Hebrew par- 


ticiple, which though accepted by many, by 
Rosenm., Hengst., Hupf., e¢ al., after the exam- 


ple of Verbrugge (Observ. Phil., 1730), is yet. 


hotly contested, for it is at the farthest merely 
necessary to change the vowel points of the pre- 


sent text, which in the ancient MSS. indeed are 


altogether missing, and instead of *)R2 read 
"182, in order to set aside the objections to our 


interpretation which are most worthy of con- 
sideration. But they have perhaps really had 
the reading 1183 before them, which still occurs 
in two unsuspected Codd. and is no more to be 
derived from Christian influence (Hupf.), than 
the received reading from Jewish (Calmet). On 
the other hand the form 373 is found only ina 
late Cod., as a marginal gloss only afterwards 
added. Of especial importance is the remark 
of the little Masora, that *)82 in the two pas- 


sages (Ps. xxii. 16; Isa. xxxviii. 18) in which 


this form occurs, is in two different meanings. 


In the passage in Isaiah, however, the meaning 
‘‘ag the lion’’ is undoubted. The view, which 
in recent times has become the most prevailing, 
that this translation is to be applied to our pas- 


‘sage likewise, has accordingly, no ancient au- 


thority for it, neither Christian, nor Jewish. 
For the Chald. originates not only from a rela- 


tively later period (Jahn, Hinleitung 1.), but in- 


serts the word ‘‘biting” as explanatory and as 
a@ paraphrase. Thereby the verb which is lack- 
ing in the translation ‘‘as the lion,” is gained, 
and the entire inappropriateness of the compa- 
rison, when the verb “‘inclose” is taken from 
the preceding clause or supplied, is to some ex- 
tent lost sight of. For it is well known that it 
is the habit of the lion to cast himself upon his 
prey with a spring, and with one blow to dash 
it down or pull it to the ground, but not to en- 
compass its “hands and feet,” which does not 
take place with the tail even, with which it is 
said to make a circle (Kimchi). And it is very 
evident that the appeal to the fact that af times 
hands and feet mean the whole body or the per- 
son (Gesen., Hupf.) does not explain anything, 
but only puts the difficulty in stronger light. 
But even the interpolation of the Chald. is partly 
entirely arbitrary and unjustified, partly more 
adapted to conceal for the moment than to really 
set aside the objectionableness and inappropri- 
ateness of the comparison. Since the definite 
article ig used, the inappropriateness of the 
comparison in the translation, ‘‘the band of the 
wicked enclosed me, as the lion, at my hands 
and at my feet,” is just as striking as the fact 
which is especially emphasized (Luther, Calv. et 
al., likewise De Wette and Olsh.), that it is just 
as vain as it is an unjustifiable attempt to wish 
to do away with the objection by putting 
the point of comparison merely in the rage 


(Hengst.), or in the unsparing and fierce haste 
(Hitzig) of the lion-like enemies, and to find by 
an explanation which displaces the words, the 
meaning that the sufferer is so entirely sur- 
rounded by the crowd of his enemies, who are 
fierce as the lion and strong, or is so clasped on his 
hands and feet (Koster), that he can neither de- 
fend himself with his hands nor flee away with 
his feet (many since Aben Ezra, likewise Hengst. 
and Hupf., which last prefer the acceptance of a 
double accusative to the repetition of the verb). 
The same objections apply to the other verbs 
which have been supplied: to crush (Saadia), 
and: they threaten (Gesen.). But that the 
enemies are not described as like the lion at the 
hands and feet (Hengst., previous interpretation, 
but since taken back), is just as evident as the 
impossibility of taking the disputed word as an 
accusative (Paul. in his Clavis), which would 
suddenly compare the sufferer, who was lying as 
a worm in the dust, to a lion beset round about — 
with dogs. From the inflexible feeling of the 
untenableness of all these interpretations arises 
likewise the proposal to close the clause 
with “lion,” but to regard hands and feet as 
objects of ‘‘count” (Mendelssohn), an interpreta- 
tion which can be explained only as a desperate 
expedient. If now the lion is indeed called 18 
(Num. xxiv. 9; Isa. xxxviii. 18; Ezek. xxii. 25; 
Amos y. 19), yet the reasons, as has been shown, 
which have been given by many interpreters for 
finding it in this disputed word are still less con- 
vincing, especially as in this Psalm the lion is 
mentioned twice (vers. 13 and 21) under the only 
name which is used elsewhere in the Psalms, 
TAR. 

Ver. 17. I can tell all my bones.—[Pe- 
rowne: ‘Before ‘all my bones are out of joint.’ 
Hence it would seem that the body was racked 
by some violent torture; not merely emaciated 
by starvation and suffering. And thus in his ut- 
ter misery he is a gazing-stock to them that hate 
him; ‘they look upon me,’ 7. e., with malicious 
satisfaction at my sufferings,” vid., Is. lii. 14 and 
liii. 2, 8.—C. A. B.] In ancient psalters the 
counting of the members is treated as an act of 
the enemies in accordance with the Sept. and 
Vulgate. 

Ver. 18. They part my garments.—His 
death seems so much the more unavoidable, that 
his garments are treated as belonging to one al- 
ready dead, as possessions without an owner (y. 
Hofmann). The outer garments consisting of 
many pieces were divided, the under garment 
which was the immediate covering of the body 
was divided by lot. So John xix. 23sq. This 
language is not of mere design (Rosenm., Jahn) 
but of fact, to which the entire description leads 
(Hengst.). If we cannot point to anything of the 
kind in the life of David, that does not alter the 
fact or justify us in explaining the clothing in 
the sense of property (Hupf.). The prophetical 
element comes out with the more prominence 
from the type. : 

Str. VIII. Ver. 19. My strength.—God is 


designated by the. nomen. abstr. of Ot as the 


essence and source of the strength of life (Ps. 
xxxvili. 4). The Sept. and Vulgate (the Syr. 
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likewise) with a different division of the mem- 
bers of the verse, translates Thou wilt not re- 
move Thy help from me. 

Ver. 20. From the sword... from the 
power of the dog-—lt does not follow from the 
remarks upon ver. 16 that we must translate, 
“ paw of the dog.” This would correspond only 
with the figures which immediately precede and 
follow (Delitzsch) and is not opposed by the fact 
that this paw (Lev. xi. 27) iscalled 43. Forin 
1 Sam. xvii. 87, TV is used of lions and bears. 
But since this last word is used elsewhere in the 
general meaning of power (Geier), yes, since the 
hand of the flame (Isa. xlvii. 14) and the hands 
of the sword (Job y. 20) are spoken of, as Isa. i, 
20, the mouth of the sword; this general inter- 
pretation is to be preferred, the more as in the 
first member of the verse the sword is likewise 
not figurative, as Luke ii. 15, of heart-piercing 
woe (Sachs), but yet likewise not literal, but is 
to be taken in the general sense as indicating 
violent death, as Job xxvii 14; Jer. xliii. 11. 

My solitary one.—The soul as life is, ac- 
cording to some interpreters, designated as the 
only one (Ex. xx. 2, 12; Judges xi. 34; Ps. 
xxxy. 17), that is, as that which is not present as 
double, and therefore is irreparable (Gesen., 
Hitzig, Delitzsch, e¢ al.), yet without the second- 
ary idea of valuable, dear, and beloved, which is 
improperly brought in, in the strongest way in 
the English Bible [‘*‘ my darling,” both here and 
in Ps. xxxv. 17.—C. A. B.] Others (Jerome, 
Luther, Calvin, Geier, Stier, Hupfeld tatewan’ 
der]) prefer the idea of solitary, forsaken, with 
reference to Ps. xxv. 16; Ixviii. 6; comp. exhi. 
4; John xvi. 23.* 

Ver. 21. Save me from the jaws of the 
lion.—Some, without sufficient reason, find in 
the singular, ‘of the lion,” a reference to the 
devil, the arch enemy who stands behind all the 
assaults upon the servants and children of God 
(Theodoret, Stier).—And from the horns of 
the buffalo, (yes) Thou answerest me.—The 
Sept., Syr., Arab., do not regard the closing 
word as a verb, but as a noun my lowliness, 
But already the Chald. and Jerome refer the 








*[Perowne adopts the former rendering: “ My only one. 
The life is so called either because man has but one life, or 
becauseitis the most precious of all things. Comp. H. mer’s 
gdirov khp and Plato's tiymtotaty (Wux7).” So Wordsworth, 
though with many forced allusions: “It is a memorable 
fact, that the masculine yachid occurs three times in one 
chapter of the historical books of the Old Testament, and in 
no other part of them; and that chapter is Gen. xxii., which 
relates the sacrifice of Isaac, the only begotten son, whom 
his father loved, the type of Christ crucified. See Gen. xxii. 
2,12,16. It is also a remarkable circumstance that the 
Feminine word yachidah, which is the word used here, occurs 
only once in the historical books of the Old Testament; and 
that passage is the history of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
daughter (Judges xi. 34), on which it has been already ob- 
served that she was in several most interesting and beautiful 
respects a type of the pure human soul of Christ, offering 
itself a willing sacrifice on the cross. In the Psalms this 
word is used in another place which foretells the Passion of 
Christ, Ps. xxxv.17. My darling is explained by the paral- 
lelism in both these places as meaning my soul, which is 
mine as being that which I possess, and which I willingly 
lay down, as Christ says: ‘No man taketh my life (or soul, 
yWux7v) from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power 
to lay it down and I have power to take it again’ (John x. 
17,18). And that soul might well be called yechidah; that 
is, an only child, and a daughter, on account of its dearness 
to God (vid. John i. 14,18; iii. 16,18; 1 John iv. 9). The 
JSeminine gender bespe ks intensity of tender feeling and 
dearness.”—C. A. B.] 











word as a verb to his being heard. The form of 
the preterite and its position at the close make 
the transition to the following section; and in- 
clude the assurance that the prayer will be heard 
(Geier), yet not necessarily in the deliverance 
which had already taken place, or had often been 
experienced at previous times (Kimchi), espe- 
cially as the verb has the fundamental meaning 
of answering. Since now in Ps. xx. 6 a similar 
construction designates God’s answer from hea- 
ven, the prevailing interpretation of the closing 
clause of this verse: ‘Hear me against the horns 
of the buffalo,” or “save me from the horns 
of the buffalo by hearing me,”’ with the suppo- 
sition of a pregnant construction, as Is. xxxvili. 
17; Jer. xv. 2; Pss. xxx. 4; Ixviii. 19; cxviii. 
5, appears the more objectionable, the more dif+ 
ficult it would be in this very connection of the 
words in question, and the less properly the fact 
that the preterite in connection with the impe- 
rative can be taken in an optative sense is to be © 
vindicated here, where the preterite stands at 
the close of a clause of urgent supplication, 
whilst the following clause expresses thankful- 
ness and vows on the basis of the hearing of the 
prayer, and then describes the grand conse- 
quences resulting therefrom. But it does not 
follow from this that the } is either to be taken 


as advyersative, or the clause must be regarded 
as relative, so that the experience of previous 
help from great dangers, figuratively represented 
by the horns of the buffalo, served as motive of 
the prayer (Kimchi, Hupfeld). The supposition 
ofa sudden break in the construction is much 
easier (Stier, Hengst.), by which would be ex- 
pressed the contrast to the lamentation, ver. 2, 
and the turn of thought which is now made, which 
is to be marked by a dash and an inserted yes, 
since it is not advisable, contrary to the received 
text, to wish to take the word as the grammati- 
cal antecedent (Venema) of the following verse, 
although it certainly is presupposed by it (Hup- 
feld). [‘*Perowne: ‘Before it had been, ‘Thou 
answerest not,’—now at the most critical mo- 
ment Faith asserts her victory, ‘Thou hast an- 
swered.’ See the same sudden transition, the 
same quick assurance that prayer has been heard, 
Pssy Vi. O's XX s XX Vidi SX VAL Oss koncenenmane 
The vows and thanksgiving which follow are a 
consequence of this assurance.”—C. A. B.] 

Str. IX. Vers. 22, 23. [Perowne: ‘So or 
therefore willI tell. (Obs. the form with 7 
paragog. as marking a consequence from what 
precedes) ‘ My brethren — the congregation = ye 
that fear Jehovah ;’ ver, 23, %. e., the whole na- 
tion of Israel, as follows. In ver. 23 the singer 


calls upon the Church (np = ixkAnoia) to praise 


God. In ver. 24 he gives the reason for this ex- 
hortation ; the experience, viz., of God’s mercy, 
and truth, and condescension, chiefly to himself, 
though not to the exclusion of others. For God 
is not like the proud ones of the earth. He does 
not despise the afflicted.”—C, A. B.} 

Sir. X. Ver. 24. The affliction of the af- 
flicted.—This nomen. absir., owing to a false de- 
rivation, is rendered by the Sept., Vulg., Pes- 
chitd, Chald., as prayer, or ery, and by Jerome 
as modestia. [Perowne: ‘The same word is used 
with Messianic reference, Is. liii. 4, 7; Zech. ix. 





9.—He hath not hid (comp. Pss. x. 1; xiii. 
1).... When he cried He heard. Whata 
contrast between vers. 1,2! Very remarkable 
__ is this confident acknowledgment of God’s good- 
__ ness in hearing prayer.”—C. A. B.] 

Str, XI. Ver, 25, From Thee (comes) my 
_ praise in the great congregation.—The song 
of praise has as its subject the deliverance by 
_ God, and on this account takes its departure, or 
its origin from God, who naturally, at the same 
_ time, remains as the object of the praise (ver. 
22). [So Perowne; ‘‘From Thee, not (as A. 









_ V.) of Thee,as if God. were the object only of 
his praise. It is God Himself who has put this 
great subject of praise into his heart, and into 
: his mouth. The will and the power to praise as 
_ well as the deliverance comes from Him. Comp. 
_ Ps, exviii. 23, where the construction is precisely 
the same ‘from Jehovah is this.’””—C. A. B.] 
_ —My vows willI pay.—It follows from the 
_ following verse, ‘‘they shall eat,” that the refe- 
4 rence is to bringing, after the deliverance, the 
_ thank-offering, which was vowed during the 
trouble (Lev. vii. 16). 

_ a sacrificial meal with the legal assistance of the 
4 Levites (Lev. xii. 18; xiv. 26) and in company 
_ with invited friends (Proy. vii. 14, Josephus’ 
_ Jewish War, vi. 9,3), after that the sprinkling 
_ of the blood and the presentation of the fat pieces 
had taken place at the altar. Since now in re- 
ference to the tithes, Deut. xiv. 29; xxvi. 12, 
and at the harvest feast, Deut. xvi. 11, an invi- 


This was parfaken of as 


tation of widows, orphans, and the poor, to par- 
ticipate in the meal, was prescribed, the refe- 
rence to the wretched can so much the less ap- 
_ pear strange in connection with the typical pro- 
_ phetical character of the Psalm; since even in 
_ sacrificial meals the participation of others than 
_ those legally invited was not excluded (Deut. 
 *xxxiii. 19; 1 Sam. ix. 18, 22). From the earli- 
est times, therefore, most Christian interpreters 
have referred this passage to the Lord’s Supper, 
often directly and exclusively, which is indeed im- 
proper. Others have gone to the contrary extreme 
(Cleric., Venema, Rosenm., v. Hofmann, Hupf.), 
partly by denying and partly by effacing the re- 
ference to the Shelamim offering, and have taken 
the eating, and becoming satisfied as merely a 
usual formula of prosperity and refreshment, and 
interpreted the thank-offering in the spiritual 
sense — songs of thanksgiving. Others suppose 
a merely spiritual participation under the figure 
of a meal. (Umbreit, Tholuck, Hengst., Bohl, 
Bade). This much may be said, however, that 
the sensuous partaking and the material advan- 
tages were not the chief things in the sacrificial 
meals themselves, and that all offerings in the 
meaning of the law should be fulfilled with a dis- 
position corresponding to them; that on this ac- 
count the expression of thanks should excite a 
pious joy, and nourish and strengthen the spiri- 
tual life; and that in consequence of this even 
the song of thanksgiving itself can be designated 
as a sacrifice (Heb. xiii. 15), and many expres- 
gions in the Old Testament, as in this Psalm, so 
likewise in Pgs. 1. 14, 23; lxi. 5, 8; lxix. 30-32, 
and frequently are in a transition state from the 
narrower to the wider meaning, and from the 
proper to the figurative sense, as then the vow 
likewise not only refers to sacrifice (Ps. liv. 7; 
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exvi. 14) but likewise to the confession of Jcho- 
vah as deliverer (Jonah ii. 10). Moreover, in- 
dependent of the reference to sacrifice, the gene- 
ral preservation and strengthening of the life 
against hostile attacks are designated asa feeding 
by Jehovah (Ps. xxiii. 5), and this, again applied 
to the spiritual life, regarded as eating-the word 
of God (Jer. xv 16; comp. Ezech. iii. 1-8), and 
referred to. the refreshment and satisfaction of 
men in the kingdom of God, is described as a 
meal prepared by God (Isa, xxv. 6 sq.) 

Ver. 26. The afflicted shall eat.—The af- 
flicted are not those who are poor in this world’s 
goods in a general sense, but the pious who are 
oppressed in the world. These are now called 
aniyim, now anavim. In the former word the er- 
ternal affliction is more prominent, in the Jatter 
the internal affliction. The servant of Jehovah 
belongs among these sufferers first of all (Isa. 
lili. 4, 7; Zech. ix. 9), 

Str. XII. Ver. 27, Shall remember and 
turn unto Jehovah.—<An important passage 
to characterize the heathen in their relation to 
God, whom they have forgotten (Ps. ix. 17), but 
to whom they will turn again, because Jehovah 
will vindicate His royal right to all nations (Gen. 
xvill. 25; Ps. xevi. 10; xcix. 1; Zech. xiv. 9), 
when the proclamation of the Divine deliverance 
by Him who suffered as no other one suffered, 
comes to them. ‘The conversion of the nations 
by that preaching will be thus the realization of 
the kingdom of God.” (Delitzsch). The promises 
to the patriarchs (Gen. xii. 8; xxviii. 14; comp. 
xviil. 18; xxii. 18; xxvi. 4) form the foundation 
of this view. Here likewise the prophetical mo- 
ment in the type is very manifest, and even in 
its expressions the discourse assumes the charac- 


ter of prophecy. The connection with the pre- 


vious clause is so exceedingly loose that v. Hof- 
mann denies the connection of thought that has 
been given, and finds merely the reference to this 
thought, what He is, a God who has heard the 
prayer, namely, the Ruler of the worldto whom 
the worship of all nations is due. But Hupfeld, 
besides, leaves room for doubt, whether this con- 
clusion belonged originally to this Psalm, be- 
cause such an effect of the deliverance of the 
poet, and its proclamation upon the minds of the 
heathen, would have been too much to expect, 
and too fantastic. The ancient interpreters 
have, on this account, referred all to Christ, only 
they do not do justice to the intermediate mem- 
bers of the thought. Some interpreters (Heng- 
stenberg, Reinke), have sought to restore the 
close connection of the clauses, which is missing, 
by translating ‘‘ consider ’”’—take to heart, in- 
stead of “‘remember” or ‘think of.’ This is 
just as unsatisfactory as unnecessary, like the 
proposal to take the verbs as jussive (BGhl) as 
directly connected with the preceding wish. 
Ver. 19 even is sufficient to show the connec- 
tion. 

Ver. 29. They ate, and all the fat ones of 
the earth shall prostrate themselves, and 
before his face all those shall bend the 
knee who have fallen in the dust, and 
whosoever cannot keep his soul alive.— 
The preterite in close connection with the fol- 
lowing imperfects (futures) states the participa- 
tion in the meal as presupposed and as the 
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foundation of their worship and homage of God 
and the preservation of their own lives, but 
puts the whole in the time of the reception of 
the heathen into the communion of the people 
of God, which is surely to be expected.—In this 
relation the external position in life and charac- 
teristics make no difference. Itis for those who 
in the fat of the earth abound in worldly pros- 
perity and for those who have fallen down in the 
dust. It is an unfounded assertion, that the last 
expression must mean the dust of the grave and 
that therefore either a contrast is expressed of 
the living and dead, over whom the rule of God 
extends, in like manner as in Phil. ii. 10 (Mus- 
cul., Stier, v. Hofmann, Hupf.), or only a desig- 
nation of the human race in general as mortals 
(Flamin., Cleric.). For if it is generally granted 
that the expression, ‘sitting or dwelling in the 
dust,” is a symbol of filth and thence of lowli- 
ness, sorrow, afiliction, it cannot be doubted 
that those who have descended from the height 
of prosperity into such lowliness may be con- 
trasted as those who have fallen in the dust, 
namely of the earth, with those who are above 
in the fat of the earth, especially as constantly 
elsewhere it is made perceptible, as in ver. 15, 
that the reference is to the dust of death or of 
going down into the pit, death, Sheol (Pss. 
XXVilil, 1; xxx. 3; Ixxxviii. 4; Job viii. 9; 
xxxiii. 24). Only we must not take the contrast 
too narrowly, as is usually done, as that of the 
rich and poor, or of the strong in life and the 
frail, with which at times the entirely mislead- 
ing reference is mixed, that the latter by afflic- 
tion and destitution have been almost bowed 
down to the grave (Rosenm., De Wette). In the 
third clause of the verse, moreover, the refe- 
rence is not to the danger of perishing from 
hunger, but the definite thought steps forth 
from the veil of the figure, that it has to do 
with the preservation of life for every one 
in the most comprehensive sense. With this 
interpretation the clause is not a repetition 
of the previous clause with a change in the 
turn of expression (most interpreters). No 
more is it necessary, in order to get an in- 
dependent thought, to change the divisions of 
the verse and attach this clause to the following 
verse as antecedent (Hupf.) in the sense: If 
one has not remained alive himself, his seed 
will, ete. But this would give at least a clear 
idea and could find a support in the text. On 
the other hand the interpretation which follows 


is untenable according to its sense and does not |- 


correspond with the words. Thus, it is said, 
‘there is only one class of persons spoken of in the 
entize passage, men of distinction as the repre- 
sentatives of the entire people and the thought is 
expressed, If these have eaten and worshipped 
and bowed themselves before God, because they 
were about to die, their seed will, etc., Sept., Syr., 
Theodotion, Symmach., translate after another 
punctuation: and my soul lives for him. 

Ver. 30. The seed will serve Him: It 
will be told of the Lord to the (coming) 
generation.— Others (finally Delitzsch) trans- 
late: A seed, which will serve Him, will be 
counted to the Lord for a generation [similarly 
A. V. A seed shall serve Him: it shall be account- 
ed, ete.] But not to mention the destruction of 





the parallelism the subject of which is further 
carried out in the next verse, itis likewise doubt- 
ful whether this Hebrew word can have the 
meaning of ‘“‘count’’ in the Piel. Besides ver. 


22 is in favor of our interpretation: The 5D be- 
fore adonai is then as frequently—in reference 
to. The Sept., has: ‘*my seed,” and in the 
second member to which it attaches the first word 
of the following verse: The coming generation 
will be announced to the Lord. 

Ver. 81. His righteousness.—The right- 
eousness of God which is to be declared from 
generation to generation is not His virtue in 
general, still less His goodness (Rosenm.), but 
likewise not merely the righteousness shown in 
the deliverance of the pious (De Wette, Hengst.), 
but with reference to His entire conduct and 
government, in His keeping afar off from the 
pious for awhile, especially in His participation in 
their peril of death (ver. 15), which was hard tobe 
understood of Hisrighteousness. The reference 
is not at all to the righteousness purchased by 
the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ and accepta- 
ble before God._ That He has accomplished 
it.—The closing word is not absolute (—that 
He has acted, that is, shown Himself glorious, 
done well), but pregnant looking back upon the 
entirety of that which has now been carried out 
and accomplished according to the decree, as at 
the close of the narrative of the creation, Gen. 
ii. 3. It is scarcely to be doubted, that the last 
cry of the dying Jesus on the cross, looks back 
to this passage. The reference back to the 
righteousness mentioned in the preceding mem- 
ber of the verse is too narrow (Hitzig, ‘‘that He - 
has exercised it’’), or the explanation: the mira- 
cles which He has done (Chald.). It is inadmis- 
sible to regard the "3 as a relative with refer- 
ence to the people considered as the object which 
He has made (Sept., Vulg., Syr., Jerome). These 
with the exception of Jerome have added as the 
closing word: the Lord. So likewise Aquil. and 
Theodotion. The Vulgate has celi between an- 
nuntiabunt and justitiam which may haye wan- 
dered from Ps. 1. (Vulgate xlix.) to this place. 
‘The righteousness of God has come out as an 
external act of His Omnipotence—Goodness in 
the work of redemption; and this doctrine is 
not a philosophical wisdom of the schools, but a 
transmitted declaration, that. the Lord has ac- 
complished an act.” (Umbreit). 

[Perowne: ‘Unnatural as I cannot help 
thinking, that interpretation is, which assumes 
that the Psalmist himself never felt the sorrows 
which he describes, nor the thankfulness which 
heutters, but only puts himselfinto the place of 
the Messiah who was to come,—I hold that to be 
a far worse error which sees here no fore- 
shadowing of Christ at all. Indeed, the coinci- 
dence between the sufferings of the Psalmist and 
the sufferings of Christ is so remarkable, that it 
is very surprising that any one should deny or 
question the relation between the type and anti- 
type.” *—C. A. B.] : 





*[Barnes: “The scene in the Psalm is the cross, the Re~ 
deemer suffering for the sins of men. The main features of 
the Psalm relate to the course of thoughts which there 
passed through the mind of the Redeemer; His sorrow at 
the idea of being abandoned by God; His confidence in God ; 
the remembrance of His early hopes; His emotions at the 
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and His actions. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The pious sometimes experience calamities 
of such a fearful character, that the impression 
may arise, that the sufferer has been given up by 
God and left to hisenemies. Then more painful 
than the oppression of suffering and more terri- 
ble than the peril of death, is the painful feeling 
of the contradiction on the one side between the 
sufferer’s worth and his lot, particularly his de- 
votion to God, and his being forsaken by God, 
on the other side between the holy nature of God 
On this account it seems more 
mysterious and perplexing, the more persevering 
and fervent the prayer proves to be, though un- 
heard, and the less the present actions of God 
agree with His usual dealings with His people, 
which they have experienced and praised at all 
times. ‘For although He is the same God, yet 


_ He has heard and delivered the fathers who 


have hoped and cried to Him; but He turns 
away from and forsakes this one who like- 
wise hopes and cries. It is truly a hard thing 
which greatly provokes one to despair and curs- 
ing, that God treats one differently from another 
without his being guilty; for he who is per- 
plexed with such a trouble as this, feels such 
unutterable misery in his conscience.” (Luther). 

2. Yet in the truly pious, the anxious question 
of solicitude for the solution of this inconsistency, 
and the /ument over the incongruity which has 
become perceptible, may struggle forth from the 
sighing of the oppressed heart, and take the 
form of a description of the greatness of its suffer- 
ings, but the lamentation does not become a com- 
plaint and the trouble does not end in despair, 
but faith in the holy government of God presses 


forth through all the anxiety and grief and pro- 


tects the sufferer, who has been cast down and 
almost crushed, from sinking in the abyss of de- 
spair and ruin; whilst it drives him to cling to 
Jehovah as Ais God and Helper, and thereby 
carries him over the chasm, which seems to open 
externally between him and his God, and inter- 
nally threatens to become a difference of experi- 
ence not to be denied. ‘Thou art the Holy 
One, efc., is a corrosive power which must more 
and more entirely consume the Thou hast for- 
saken me.”’ (Hengst.) ; 

8. Yet before, the Divine deliverance, which 
cannot fail and yet seems to fail, really comes, the 
suffering increases even to the peril of death and 
the trouble grows under the ¢rials of faith and 


patience. These trials become the most dangerous 


and take the form of temptations when the right- 


- eous man, who has often prayed for his people 


and constantly labored for their good, is not ill- 
treated by foreign enemies, but is cast forth as 





taunts and revilings of His enemies; His consciousness of 
prostrated strength ; His feelings as the soldiers pierced His 
hands and His feet, and as they proceeded to divide His 
raiment; His prayer that His enemies might not be suffered 
to accomplish their design, or to defeat the work of redemp- 
tion; His purpose to make God known to men; His assu- 
rance that the effect of His sufferings would be to bring the 
dwellers in the earth to serve God, and to make His name 
and His righteousness known to far distant times. I regard 
the whole Psalm, therefore, as applicable to the Messiah 
alone; and believing it to be inspired I cannot but feel that 


__we have here a most interesting and affecting account, given 





long before it occurred, of what actually passed through the 
mind of the Redeemer when on the cross.” —C. A. B.] 
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an outcast by his own people, and when there is 
added to shame and scorn the heart-rending 
mockery of the martyrs trust in God. This trust 
he has shown from his youth and has experienced 
in its blessings from childhood, though now it is 
most sorely attacked whether asa foolish delu- 
sion or an idle pretence, whilst at the same time 
his cherished conviction has always been that 
he as righteous, is chosen of Jehovah, an object 
i =“ good pleasure and of the especial care of 
od. ; 

4. The remembrance of the peace and careless- 
ness, and security of* earliest youth and reflection 
upon the power and goodness of God wonderfully 
exhibited in the Jirth and care of man, even as a 
suckling, are especially touching, comforting and 
cheering amid the afflictions, cares and struggles 
of an advanced life. ‘This miracle has become 
common by its frequency, but if unthankfulness 
did not close our eyes with blindness, every birth 
would fill us with astonishment, and so likewise 
every preservation of a child in his tender youth, 
who at his very first entrance into the world is 
awaited with a hundredfold death” (Calvin). 
‘‘ Experience’”’ likewise teaches us ‘that we 
think of this tender, joyous, lovely work of God, 
and under the hard bites of the Divine wrath 
and the rod of God, have a refuge and refresh 
ourselves with the sweet and delightful milk of 
the womb, of the motherly heart and all. those 
most tender mercies which have been shown to 
the age of childhood, In order that, as it is 
commanded us to remember the good days when 
it fares badly with us, so likewise we may not 
forget the great grace and benefits of God which 
He has shown to us from our youth, when we 
are anxious and in need, and that when we suf- 
fer a8 men, we may likewise think of what we 
have received of God as children” (Luther). 

5. When the hand of God is found to be the 
power working in the very depths of the sufferings 
which we have had to bear and which have 
finally laid us in the dust of death, the bitterness 
of the experience of suffering is thereby inten- 
sified on the one side, yet the believing hope in a 
final hearing and deliverance is essentially 
strengthened on the other. Yet it is very hard 
to hold fast to both at the same time and in their 
true relation in the soul, especially when a 
proper and strong feeling of innocence is roused, 
and yet the prospect of deliverance has as wellas 
disappeared ; and when the soul still holds fast to 
God, and cries out to him in the distance, yet the 
troubled look perceives only the nearness of its 
enemies, but does not see God drawing near to 
help. ‘As often as this darkness takes posses- 
sion of the souls of believers some unbelief is 
always intermingled, which does not let it arise 
at once into the light of the new life. But in 
Christ in a wonderful manner both of these were 
united, the terror of God’s curse and the patience 
of faith, thus calming all emotions so that they 
rested under the sovereignty of God”? (Calvin). 

6. As the prayer precedes the deliverance, 80 it 
is followed by thanksgiving; and the vow of 
thanksgiving is already connected with the 
prayer in the certainty of the hearing of the 
prayer. Instead of the anxious cry, which in 
contrast with the praises of Israel, previously 
sounded from the mouth of the innocent and 
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horribly tortured victim, the song of praise of 
the delivered, is in future to resound in the 
assembly of his brothers, and the whole congre- 
gation is to hear, to their own edification, the decla- 
ration of the great and wonderful things that God 
has done to this one who was so afilicted and 
utterly lost. ‘God makes it exceeding agree- 
able so that all the godly must love and praise 
Him, that His eyes alone see and are turned upon 
the troubled and poor, and the more despised 
and: forsaken a man is, the nearer and more 
gracious God is to him’ (Luther). 

7. The congregation is not merely to ear in 
devout and loving sympathy, what God has done 
to one of its members and to learn the word of 
the glad tidings of his deliverance by joining in 
his thanksgiving and praise. Its members exter- 
nally and internally afflicted, like the delivered 
sufferer, who has previously called them “his 
brethren” (Heb. ii. 11 sq.), are to havetheir hearts 
refreshed by the festival which has been prepared 
by him and at which they are to be his guests, 
which according to his wish is to endure forever 
The sufferings of a servant of God like this, as 
well as his deliverance, transcend in their blessed 
effects his own person, and the circle of his im- 
mediate relatives; both have an importance and 
agency in the history of redemption, at first for 
Israel and then likewise for the heathen, since it 
has to do not merely with carnal relationship, 
but with spiritual resemblance and relation with 
the spread of the kingdom of God in the world, 
with the preservation and increase of the con- 
gregation of the Lord from all nations. 

8. The heathen are, it is true, people who have 
forgotten God, but they have not been forgotten 
by God. Non igitur sic erant oblite iste gentes 
Deum, ut ejus nec commemorate recordarentur (Au- 
gustine, de trin. 14, 13). With their need of re- 
demption is associated their capability of redemp- 
tion, but the word of the completed redemption 
and the invitation to participate in its blessings 
comes to both according to the purpose of God 
and in His time (1 Tim. ii. 4-6). And this invi- 
tation, which is unlimited by the external rela- 
tions of men and is to be published to ail, will 
be successful. Those who share in the festival 
meal offered to them, will recognize the royal 
right of God to all nations, and will personally, 
as men converted to Him, fulfil the homage and 
worship which is due to Him. 

9. All this, however, will not be limited to a 
single generation, but will fulfil itself from gene- 
ration to generation. There will always be a seed 
to serve the Lord, and transmit to children and 
_ children’s children, even to the invisible distance, 
the declaration of the fact that the Lord has ac- 
complished it and what He has accomplished, Thus 
there is opened for the sufferer on the border of 
the grave not only a prospect of personal deliver- 
ance, but likewise a view of the connection of his 
sufferings, and their effect and end, with the 
everlasting refreshment of his fellow-believers, 
and with the conversion of the heathen; and 
this is finally enlarged to the contemplation and 
the expression of the assurance that these gra- 
cious and saving effects will extend over the 
entire world and exhibit themselves powerfully 
through all time. The particularism of the Old 
Testament is thus done away with within itself, 


and the prophetical element breaks forth from 
the historica/, form’of David as undeniably typical. 
Compare ExegeTicaL AND CRITICAL. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The greatest trouble in all sufferings is trouble 
of soul; nothing helps against this but prayer 
and trust in God.—Even the true children of God 
may be pained by the’ feeling that they are for- 
saken of God, when answer to prayer has long 
been delayed, especially in peril of death, yet this 
feeling is only transient.—Whoever does not give 
up God, even when his trouble of body and pain 
of soul has advanced to the highest point, soon 
has the experience that God has not forsaken 
him.—God may, it is true, delay His help, yet it 
does not fail, but it always comes at the right 
time.—When the help ardently implored ¢arries 
even the soul of the righteous has a feeling that 
God is afar off, yet he is not internally estranged 
from God, but seeks Him still more ardently.— 
In times of trouble perseverance in faith is very 
much strengthened: 1) by looking at the holiness 
of God; 2) by remembering the Divine care 
always exercised, partly over the fathers, partly 
over his own person; 8) by the prospect of the 
Divine blessings which go forth from these suffer- 
ings for others likewise.—He who before his de- 
liverance not only cries but prays, will after his 
deliverance not only be glad but thankful.—What 


-hast thou promised and vowed to God in trouble? 


and how hast thou kept it?—The sufferings of 
the righteous are according to the Divine pur- 
pose not only to be of advantage to the present 
congregation but likewise to the heathen through- 
out the entire world.—God will spread abroad 
His kingdom through the whole world, and vin- 
dicate His royal prerogative over all nations. 
Who is His righteous servant, by whom He ac- 
complishes such things ?—However great the 
apostasy from God may be in the world, yet a 
righteous seed remains to Him, preserved through 
all generations, to do homage to Him and serve 
Him.—The promise of redemption, which has 
been purchased by the sufferings and triumph of 
the righteous servant of God, is likewise for the 
heathen, who not only need it, but are capable of 
receiving it.—The declaration of what the Lord 
has accomplished, is the very best thanks for His 
benefits and the most efficient means to bring 
about the recognition of His glory and the ezten- 
sion of His name and His kingdom. 

Srarke: The greatest pain to the troubled 
soul is not to be sure of the hearing of his 
prayers.—The ungodly even are often obliged 
against their will to give the best advice in 
trouble; for in trouble what is better than to 
have a Lord to whom we can lament, and who 
can deliver us,—No shame can more dispirit the 
soul of a believer than to have his piety mocked, 
and God’s gracious looking upon him denied.— 
God is our God from our mother’s womb. O! 
that He would remain our God even till our last 
breath.—When we pray for deliverance from 
trouble we must bring before God a heart which 
despairs entirely of our own and of all other 
human help.—Be not afraid of the dust of death; 
Jesus has prepared it as a couch for you.—As 
often as you put on or take off your clothes, re- 
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_ member the fall of man and likewise the naked- 
ness of Christ; they will bring you to a know- 
ledge of sin, and keep you from all extravagance 
in dress.—That is a strength of faith, in the 
_ midst of the weakness ef death to call the Lord 
his strength, expect, surely hope, and obtain 
strength from Him.—The chief reason for prais- 
___Ing God in time and eternity is for believers, that 
the Lord has provided redemption through Jesus, 
has carried it out, accepted it, and caused it to 
obtain their salvation.—That which Jesus gained 
by His bitter sufferings, He gives to His believers 
to enjoy.—Those who seek God. find Him in 
Christ, the Redeemer of the world, in such a 
consoling manner, that they can praise Him 
during their life and rejoice in Him forever.— 
The limits of the Church and the kingdom of 
Jesus have no end, but are to extend as far as 
the world; let us diligently pray, Thy kingdom 
come.—Great riches and honor do not help to 
salvation; there must be other riches, other food 
to satisfy the soul, and all the rich who would 
_ be saved must first become poor in spirit.—The 
poor and despised members of the kingdom of 
Christ are not always to live in trouble; the 
time is coming when their afflictions will be ex- 
changed for enduring happiness.—Although the 
world is full of evil, yet there is a holy seed in 
it, which serves God.—The chief subject of 
evangelical doctrine is the making known of the 
righteousness purchased for us, and appropriated 
by us; how then can true Christians do other- 
_ wise than seek to extend further and further the 
knowledge of this important truth which they 
have learned. 3 
Carvin: Whilst violence of pain and weak- 
ness of flesh will extort the cry: Why hast Thou 
forsaken me? faith adds thereto, his God, in 
order that he may not succumb, thus at the same 
time improving the invocation of God, who is 
said to have forsaken him; yes, faith hastens 
before, so that he already takes refuge in his 
God before he allows himself to utter the lamen- 
tation.—Satan can aim no more deadly shot 
against our souls, than when he robs us of hope 
by converting God’s promises into mockery.— 
Ostanver: If we are not always delivered in 
the way in which we desire it, yet we ought to 
know with certainty that we are no less truly 
heard, and a mighty help will soon ensue.— 
However ungodly and unthankful the world may 
be, yet we ought not to despair of the Church 
of God; for God always reserves some who ac- 
cept the doctrine and do not lack diligence in 
transmitting it to their posterity.—RENSCHEL: 
The trouble and dear death of the Lord are the 
ground of the salvation which is prepared for 
the pious.—SELNEKKER: When trouble comes 
upon us which seems to be something, the devil 
‘ strives to induce us not to pray and whispers 
dangerous and ungodly thoughts. These words 
alone stand against him: He has not despised, 
ete. [ver. 24].—Mznzet: Christ reminds us by 
the name of brethren: 1) of His love and faith- 
fulness towards us all; 2) of the glory in which 
He sets us and to which He brings us; 3) of our 
duty towards Him.—Hersercer: Sin must be 
avery great burden, because it could be atoned 
for in no other way than by the severe sufferings 
of Christ.—Whoever hears of the sufferings of 
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Christ should. repent.—Ba1nincer: That is the 
end of God’s way, that He conducts all the nights 
of sorrow to a blessed end, and that He is 
praised on account of His benefits—The pious 
sufferer vows to celebrate his deliverance by 
proclaiming the name of Jehovah.—Tuo.uck: 
These are the trials of faith, with which the 
wicked enemy intensifies the other trials of the 
body and the soul, when a pious man is given 
up to the furnace of suffering.—A soul that loves 
God more than self, would rather take upon it- 
self the floods of shame, than have merely a 
drop of it fall on the name of his God.—If men 
are friendly only to that which is high, God is 
most gracious to that which is low,—Prayer is 
the weapon with which the bars of the gates of 
heaven are burst open.—-Srituur: The Gospel 
is the heavenly food, which brings comfort and 
refreshment; the guests at this heavenly meal 
are all nations upon the whole earth.—TavsBe: 
The first born among many brethren is the Holy 
One of Israel and its King; that begets in His 
people trust without presumption. The Holy 
One of Israel is our brother; that begets hu- 
mility without despair.—DiepricH: To the same 
extent as my soul has a share in Christ will it 
have the experience of this way through the 
cross to the crown.—The righteous man here in 
this world is cruelly hunted about like a poor 
hind; but in God’s eye he is yet so lovely that 
He finally sends the dawn of deliverance. 
[Marr. Henry: Spiritual desertions are the 
saint’ssorest afflictions.—When we are lamenting 
God’s withdrawings yet still we must call Him 
our God, and continue to call upon Him as ours. 
—When we want the faith of assurance, we must 
live by the faith of adherence.—The entail of 
the covenant is designed for the support of the 
seed of the faithful; He that was our fathers’ 
God must be ours, and therefore will be ours.— 
He was Adam, ‘‘a mean. man,” and Enosh, “a 
man of sorrow;” but lo Jsh, ‘‘ not a considerable 
man;’’ for He took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and His visage was marred more than 
any man’s.—The blessings of the breasts, as 
they crown the blessings of the womb, so they © 
are earnests of the blessings of our whole lives. 
—When we cannot rejoice in God as our song, 
yet let us stay ourselves upon Him as our strength, 
and take the comfort of spiritual supports when 
we cannot come at spiritual delights.—Seeing 
we cannot keep alive our own souls, it is our 
wisdom by an obedient faith to commit our souls 
to Jesus Christ, who is able to save them, and 
keep them alive forever.—Barnes (ver. 8): It 
is one of the most remarkable instances of 
blindness and infatuation that has ever occurred 
in the world, that the Jews should have used 
this language in taunting the dying Redeemer, 
without even suspecting that they were fulfilling 
the prophecies, and demonstrating, at the very 
time when they were reviling Him, that He was 
the true Messiah.—Sprurceon: For plaintive ex- 
pressions uprising from unutterable depths of 
woe we may say of this Psalm, ‘‘ there is none 
like it.” It is the photograph of our Lord's 
saddest hours, the record of His dying words, 
the lachrymatory of His last tears, the memorial 
ot His expiring joys. David and his afflictions 
may be here in a very modified sense, but, as 
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the star is concealed by the light of the sun, he} lodge!—Never was.a man so afflicted as our Sa- 
who-sees Jesus will probably neither see nor} yiour in body and soul, from friends and foes, 


care to see David.—No daylight is too glaring, 
and no midnight too dark, to pray in; and no 
delay or apparent denial, however grievous, 
should tempt us to forbear from importunate 
pleading.—If prayers be unanswered, it is not 
because God is unfaithful, but for some other 
good and weighty reason. We may not question 
the holiness of God, but we may argue from it, 
and use it as a plea in our petitions.—Let us 
wonder when we see Jesus using the same pleas 
as ourselves, and immersed in griefs far deeper 
than our own.—Strange mixture! Jehovah de- 
lights in Him, and yet bruises Him; is well 
pleased, and yet slays Him.—Behold the humi- 
liation of the Son of God! The Lord of glory 
stoops to the dust of death. Amid the moulder- 
ing relics of mortality Jesus condescends to 
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by heaven and hell, in life and death; He was 
the foremost in the ranks of the afflicted, but all 
these afflictions were sent in love, and not be- 
cause His Father despised_and abhorred Him, 
’Tis true that justice demanded that Christ 
should bear the burden which as a substitute He 
undertook to carry, but Jehovah always loved 
Him, and in love laid that load upon Him with a 
viewto His ultimate glory and to the accomplish- 
ment of the dearest wish of His heart. 
all His woes our Lord was honorable in the 
Father’s sight, the matchless jewel of Jehovah’s 
heart.—There is relief and comfort in bowing 
before God when our case is at its worst; even 
amid the dust of death prayer kindles the lamp 
of hope.—C. A. B.] 


Under 
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A Psalm of David. 


1 The Lorp is my shepherd ; 


T shall not want. 


2 He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 


He leadeth me beside the still waters. 


3 He restoreth my soul : 


He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 


For his name’s sake. 


4 Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 


I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 


5 Thou preparest a tab.e before me 
In the presence of mine enemies: 
Thou anointest my head with oil ; 
My cup runneth over. 


6 Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lorp for ever. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


_ Irs Conrents anp Or1aiy.—Under the figures 
of the shepherd, ver. 1, and the host, ver. 5, 
which were familiar to all Israelites, which are 
connected with that of the guide, ver. 3, the 
Psalmist describes, in clear and flowing language 
corresponding throughout with his calm, confi- 
dent, hopeful feelings, the comprehensive and more 
than sufficient care of God for him, who describes 
his present and future condition under the cor- 
responding figures of member of the flock, ver- 


2, wanderer, ver. 4, and guest, ver. 6. These 
figures are so natural to the national life, that 
we cannot conclude from them that David sung 
this Psalm, if not in the times of his shepherd 
life, at least in a time when the recollection of 
those days was still fresh (Tholuck), or that the 
feast contains a reference to the meal in the — 
house of David’s father after he was anointed, 
1 Sam. xvi. (Muntinghe). But we have no more 
reason to look away from every historical refe- 
rence and from every particular reason for the 
use of these figures, and since there is no evi- 
dence of a prophecy of Christ (many ancient in- 











_ terpreters), or that it was directly meant for the 
congregation, to suppose that it was a free ex- 
pression of feelings rejoicing in God, whether 
of an unknown poet (Hupfeld), or David in the 
latter peaceful and prosperous period of his 
government (Calvin and most interpreters). For 
the enemies, ver. 5, seem not to belong to the 
past but to the present, and are mentioned in a 
connection, from which we may conclude that 
_there was destitution, yet not a destitution among 
the enemies whilst the Israelites, under the Mac- 
cabean leaders besieged in the fortress at Jeru- 
salem, had plenty (Olshausen), but with the 
Psalmist, who must certainly be regarded as 
_ remote from the house of God (ver. 6). If this is 
recognized likewise as a historical feature, it is 
easy to find the occasion for the preceding de- 
scriptions in a sojourn of the Psalmist in the 
wilderness, but not to think of an allegorical re- 
ference to the return of the people from exile 
(Kimchi), or a reference back to the Divine 
guidance of Israel from Egypt through the wil- 
_derness (Chald.), but to abide by David in ac- 
cordance with tradition, and put this Psalm in 
the period of the rebellion of Absalom (Ruding., 
J. D. Mich., Ewald, Maurer, Delitzsch). Only 
we must not refer to 2 Sam. xviii. 26, for the 
tone and sentiment do not agree with it. But 
we may indeed think of 2 Sam. xvii. 27 sq., and 
compare with Pgs. iii. 6; iv. 7. The resemblances 
‘to Pss. xxvii. and lxiii., are of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind from those to Pss. xxv. 21; xxxvii. 
4, as it is then too bold to refer to Jeremiah, on 
account of the style and the sentiment. Re- 
specting the house of Jehovah wid. remarks upon 
Ps. v. 7. 

Str. 1. Ver. 1. My shepherd.—God is thus 
named already by Jacob, Gen. xlviii. 16; xlix. 24. 
This figure is afterwards frequently used (Pss. 
Ixxx. 1; Ixxviii. 52; Mic. vii. 14; Isa. Ixiii. 13 
sq.). It is likewise applied to theocratic rulers, 
Jer. iii. 15; xxiii, 1, and is used with reference 
to the Messiah, Isa. xl. 11; Ezek. xxxiv.; com- 

pare Zech. xi. 4 sq., and hence is applied to 
Jesus in the New Testament, John x. 1-16; Heb. 
Kili. 20; 1 Peter ii. 25; v. 4. In accordance 
with this the people are called His flock or the 
sheep of His pasture, Pss. lxxiv. 1; lxxix. 13; 
xcv. 7; c. 3; Jer. xxiii. 1. The expressions 
which follow are taken from the life of the 
shepherd and correspond with the figure. The 
oasis of the wilderness is not merely a station 
of rest for the tired flocks at the time of the 
-noonday heat (Song of Sol. i. 7), but at the same 
time a place of refreshment by means of the 
green meadows and the waters, which are men- 
tioned either as flowing quietly and therefore 
without danger in contrast to the wild mountain 
brooks and rushing streams (Calvin, Geier, De 
Wette, Hitzig [Alexander, Barnes]), or as the 
indispensable condition of refreshment for the 
pleasant resting-place where the flocks lie down 
for recreation (Sept., Stier, Hengst., Hupfeld 
[Perowne]).* The imperfects are not to be re- 





*[It is better to translate this latter clause with Ewald 
and Hupfeld: %o waters of refreshment He leadeth me. The 
idea is not of a flock grazing in a rich meadow Jand on the 
banks of a quiet stream, but that of a flock led by the shep- 

herd to their resting-place and watering-place. In this 
place they lie down satisfied, in the midst of the richest 
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garded as futures (Hengst., ef al.), or indeed as 
referring to the past (Sept., Chald.), but denote 
actions continuing and repeated in the present, 

Str. Il. Ver. 8. He restoreth my soul.— 
This does not mean conversion (the ancient 
translations), but the refreshment of the soul 
under the figure of leading back him who was 
about to flee away, comp. Ps. xix. 7.—[He 
leadeth me.—The oriental shepherd does not 
drive the flock before him but goes before the 
flock and leads them, vid. Thomson’s The Land 
and the Book, p. 202 sq.; Smith’s Dict. of the 
Bible, Article, Shepherd.—C. A. B,].—In right 
paths.—In the figurative language of this Psalm 
it is evident that the ‘‘right paths” are not to 
be regarded as in similar passages, excluding 
the figure, as ways of righteousness (Hengst. 
[A. V.]) in the moral sense, or passing over the 
intermediate member, as ways of salvation (De 
Wette, Ewald, Hitzig), but as straight and even 
paths, excluding error and stumbling, direct 
and leading certainly to their end (most inter- 
preters after the Rabbins), which are then really 
paths of righteousness and salvation. 

Ver. 4. Even when [A. V., Yea, though]—= 
even then when.—The contrary of ver. 2 is sup- 
posed as an objective possibility ; but only with 
reference to the external condition in lite and 
circumstances threatening with peril of death. 
—Valley of the shadow of death.—In order 
to explain this figure De Wette cites from Mo- 
rier’s second journey to Persia, p. 179: ‘‘In the 
vicinity of Ispahan is a remarkable valley, bar- 
ren, gloomy and destitute of water, which is 
called the valley of the angel of death.” [It is 
unnecessary to go beyond the Holy Land itself. 
The Psalmist refers to those deep wadies or wild 
and gloomy ravines, whieh abound in the moun- 
tains of Palestine, the rocky sides of which are 
filled with caves and caverns, the abodes of wild 
beasts of prey. It is often necessary for the 
shepherd to lead his flocks through these wadies 
and across these ravines, and it is always peril- 
ous even to the shepherd himself. There is no 
reference here to death itself, but to the peril of 
death go often experienced in life.—C. A. B.].— 
Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me. 
—The soul when thinking of the possible danger, 
is quieted and comforted by the assurance of the 
faithfulness of the Divine Shepherd. The shep- 
herd not only leads the flock, but defends it, 
hence the mention of two staves; so likewise 
Zech. xi. 7, upon which an especial emphasis is 
put by the pronoun, It follows from this that 
this verse is not a general description of the rest 
of trust (De Wette, Hengst.), nor has a poetical 
and rhetorical fulness of meaning, nor indeed 
that one of the staves was given by the guide to 
the wanderer, the other retained by himself.* 





abundance of pasture and refreshing water, all their wants 
being supplied. It is not necessary to think of a stream, 
since in the Orient flocks are fed from wells or fountains in 
troughs, Gen. xxix. 10, 11; Ex, ii. 16-21. Vid. Tristram, 
Naural History of the Bible, p. 142.—C. A. B.]} 

# (The reference is still to the shepherd guide. The rod 
and staff are synonymes, expressing the twofold use of the 
crook in ruling and defending. The crook is essential to the 
shepherd’s business. He uses it asu walking stick in ascend- 
ing and descending the mountains; he uses it to punish the 
rebellious and stubborn sheep. It has a curve on one end 
with which he catches the sheep by their hind legs and urges 
them on. It is likewise a weapon to beat the dogs and ward 
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Str. III. Ver. 5. [Perowne: ‘*God is’ even 
more than a shepherd who provides for the 
wants of his sheep. He is a King who lavishes 
His bounty in rich provision for His guests.” 
Although the figure of sheep and shepherd pass 
over into that of guest and host the ideas are the 
same, though in different forms. There is a 
beautiful correspondence throughout. As the 
sheep lie down satisfied with the rich provision of 
the shepherd, in the green pastures and by the 
refreshing waters, so the guest sits down satisfied 
with the rich provisions of the table of the Lord. 
—In the presence of mine enemies.—As 
the wild beasts surrounded the sheep in the 
gloomy wady and they were comforted by the 
shepherd’s rod, so the enemies surround the 
guest, and he is comforted by the table of the 
monarch. In the Orient the host was obligated 
- not only to entertain the guest but to protect him 
from his enemies, and when once the meal of 
hospitality had been partaken all the power and 
strength of the host became assured to the guest. 
He was now safe and secure, and his enemies 
were powerless to injure him, for from this time 
forth he was the guest and friend of the host 
and would be protected and defended by him. 
Thus the idea is not of a hasty meal upon a 
battle-field, after which the fight was to be re- 
newed, but of a calm and secure repose at the 
table of the host, with the assurance that all 
danger was past and the enemies were no longer 
to be regarded or feared.—C. A. B.] 

After.that Thou hast anointed my head 
with oil.—Anointed, literally made fat, as a 
perfect subordinate to the imperfect, refers to 
the sprinkling of the beard, hair, ete., with 
sweet-smelling essences, which in ancient times 
preceded the festival meal, hence the figurative 
use, Pss. xlv. 7; civ. 15.*—My cup runneth 
over.—The ancient translators have instead of 
this, drunkenness, which meaning, however, is 
admissible only in the Aramaic, but not in the 
Hebrew. The Sept. has connected the first 
words of the following verse with this clause 
and translated, 6¢ kpatiorov.t : 

Ver. 6. Only.—lInstead of “only,” as Pss. 
xxxix. 6, 12; exxxix. 11, it may be rendered, 
“yes!”’ as Pss. Ixxiii. 18; lxxxv. 9; Gen. xliy. 
28. [The rendering of the A. V., “surely,” is 





off the beasts of the wilderness. Then finally he uses it 
when he puts the sheep into the fold, causing them to pass 
under the rod as he tallies them off to see that none are 
missing. Thus the crook is the symbol of his power and 
authority, and at the same time of his love, care, and pro- 
tection. When the flocksare led through the gloomy wadies 
they crowd close together, and the rod and staff in the shep- 
herd’s hands reassures them and gives them a sense of com- 
fort and security, though the wild beasts roar and growl 
about them.—C. A. B.] 

* (The entertainment was royal, the guest was received 
with the highest honors. Oil was used at the feasts of the 
wealthy to do honor to their guests. It was used to anoint 
the head as a symbol of the grace of God which the host 
would have his guest enjoy. It is not unusualat the present 
day in the Orient to sprinkle the guests with perfumes and 
to burn incense in the festival rooms, diffusing delightful 
odors. Vid. Lane’s Modern Egyptians, p. 203. Vid. Amos 
vi. 6; also Luke vii. 46, where Jesus contrasts the devotion 
of the woman with the neglect of the host who did not 
honor Him with the basin of water, the kiss of fiiendship 
and the anointing oil—C. A. B.] 

} [For the meaning of the cup vid. Ps. xvi. 5. It is full 
and satisfying and more than abundant. As the oil was the 
symbol of grace and favor, so the cup is the symbol of joy 
and gladness.—C, A. B 














better.—C. A. B.].—Happiness and grace 
will pursue me.—‘ Pursue ” is used not only 
in the sense of follow or accompany (Olsh.), as 
an inversion of the usual figurative phrase used 
of men: pursue something sectari—aspire after 
(Hupfeld), but is used in contrast with the pur- 
suit of theenemies. [His enemies had pursued him 
even to the presence of his host, henceforth 
grace and joy will pursue him and load him 
with blessings.—C. A. B.].—And returned 
shall I dwellin the house of Jehovah to 
length of days.—The closing word does not 
mean: lifelong (Hupfeld), but in contrast with 
the short affliction (Delitzsch), opens a prospect 
of an indefinitely long time, Ps. xxi. 4, and in- 
deed of communion with Gud and the enjoyment 
of His grace, Ps. xxvii., which is afforded by the 
use of the religious institutions of grace. Many 
ancient translations have, after the Sept., “my 
dwelling,” etc. They have likewise regarded the 
infinitive with the suffix as from yashab. So 
likewise Geier, Rosenm., De Wette, Hengst. 
But then we must read shibthi, as Ps. xxvii. 4. 
But our text has shabthi, which vocalization the 
Masoretic Punctators could only have fixed in 
accordance with tradition. Now some have re- 
garded this form after De Muis as a perfect 
of yashab, supposing that the first syllable has 
fallen away. But the possibility of such an 
apheresis is disputed by Olsh. and Hupfeld as 
ungrammatical.’ The examples cited in its favor 
are explained by the former as mutilations of 
the text, and are regarded by Delitzsch partly as 
a corruption, as Jer. xlii. 10, partly as only be- 
longing to the’vulgar tongue, as 2 Sam. xxii. 41. 
Hitzig, however, again appeals particularly to 
Judges xix. 11, together with Jer. xlii. 10. In 
any case the matter is very doubtful, and there- 
fore the derivatioa from sh#b (—return) is pre- 
ferable, yet it cannot be translated: I return to 
the house (Knapp, e¢ ai.), for it is followed by 


the preposition 3 and not by, and duration is 


expressed. This leads to the acceptance of a 
pregnant construction (Delitzsch). The idea of 
dwelling is not expressed in words, but is indi- 
cated as a consequence of the return, by the 
nature of the closing word, as already mentioned. 
The perfect with the vav consec. after the im- 
perfect has likewise the meaning of a future. 
Misericordia Dei precedit, comitatur et subsequitur 
nos (Augustine). [Alexander: ‘Dwelling in 
the house of Jehovah does not mean frequenting 
His sanctuary, but being a member of His house- 
hold and an inmate of His family, enjoying His 
protection, holding communion with Him, and 
subsisting on His bounty.”—C. A. B.].* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Every member of the congregation of God 





* [Wordsworth: “ David, the shepherd of Bethlehem, could 
speak from personal experience of what the shepherd feels 
for his sheep. He had led his flock through the dark defiles 
of the rocky fastnesses of Judah, which presented an image 
of the gloomy valley of the shadow of death, and he experi- 
eaced in his exile the loving care of hospitable friends, like 
Barzillai, who spread for him a table in the wilderness, when 
he fled from Absalom his son (2 Sam. xvii. 27-29), and his 
eyes were raised upward from them and their affectionate 
care, to a lov-ng contemplation of his home and Father in 
heayen,”—C. A. B.] 
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may appropriate in faith the promises which 


God has given to the people of the covenant, but 


he must likewise make earnest use of the privi- 


leges graciously bestowed upon the congregation, 
and have, hold, and confess the God of the cove- 
nant as his own God, in order to have in himself 
the evidence and experimental. sense of the all-em- 
bracing and all-sufficient care of God, which is 
always comforting and refreshing in every cir- 
cumstance of life. Comp. P. Gerhardt’s hymn 
which has grown.out of this Psalm: Der Herr, 
der aller Enden. 4 

2. He who would truly experience in himself 
that love, power, and faithfulness of God, whereby 
believers are called, sustained, preserved and 
entirely furnished in this world as a flock of the 
good shepherd, must likewise, in the constant 
sense of his need and weakness and at the same 
time in unshaken faith in the willingness and 
the power of God to help him, lay hold of for 
himself and use the means cf grace and salvation 
prepared and offered to him; he must likewise 
truly det himself be led, refreshed, protected, 
cared for and saved by God, and meet the conde- 
scension of God with the resignation of himself to 
God. ‘* Although this confidence in the care of 
God does not exclude provision for the body, yet 
we are to think chiefly of the supply of all our 
pies! need, which comes down from above” 
(Umbreit). 

8. Trust in God and resignation to His will 
is essentially facilitated by the fact that we have 
to do, not with an unknown and hidden God, 
but with the God of historical revelation, who has 
made known His name by His word and His 
works, and has declared therein what we have 
to think and expect of Him. On this fact we 
should base ourselves in the changeable fortunes 
which meet us in this world, and should hold 
fast to it amidst the changing feelings and dis- 
positions of the heart; for that is ‘the golden 
art, to hold on to God’s word and promise, de- 
cide according to it and not according to the 
feelings of our hearts; thus help and consola- 
tion will surely follow and we shall not lack 
anything at all” (Luther).—“ But now when 
God has revealed Himself as the Shepherd in 
the person of His only begotten Son, much more 
clearly and more gloriously than formerly to the 
fathers under the law, we de not sufficiently 
honor His keeping, unless we tread under foot 
all fear and danger by fixing our eyes upon 
Him” (Calvin).—‘‘For David here prescribes 
one common rule for all Christians, that there is 
no other means or expedient on earth of escap- 
ing from all kinds of trouble, than for a man to 
cast all his cares on God, apprehend Him by 
His word of grace, hold fast to it and let it in 
no wise be taken from him. He who does this 
can be satisfied, whether it fares well with him 
or ill, whether he lives or dies, and can likewise 
finally endure, and must prosper in spite of all 


_ the devils, the world and misfortune”’ (Luther). 


4. The best consolation in trouble is the cer- 
tainty of the nearness of God, as this is the strong- 
est reminder of our duty when successful. But 
we have these, not that ‘‘we may make of 
His benefits a ladder by which we may ever 
ascend nearer to Him” (Calvin), but we have 
them on the ground of His condescension to us, in 
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virtue of His dwelling among us and in conse- 
quence of our reception into His house and to His 
table, where He has Himself prepared what serves 
for our sustenance and complete satisfaction, and 
where He likewise anoints those who partake of 
these blessings, good things and joys, that is, 
He festively prepares, distinguishes, and adorns 
them. This advances by many stages from the 
typical to the fulfilment, from the Old Testament 
to the New, from time into eternity. For a time 
is coming when wandering will cease and the 
shepherd as the host will not allow His guests 
again to leave His house. But first of all we 
must abide by this: ‘This presence of the 
Lord is not to be perceived with the five senses ; 
faith alone sees it, which is sure of the fact, that 
the Lord is nearer to us than our own-selves”’ 
(Luther). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The glad spirit of a Christian in life and in 
death: 1) how it shows itself; 2) whence it 
springs; 3) whither it moves and leads.—The 
happiness of those who can confess: the Lord 
is my shepherd: 1) in what it consists ; 2) how it 
is attained; 3) how it is preserved.cWho goes 
most successfully through the world? 1) The 
wanderer in God’s flock; 2) the guest at God’s 
table; 3) the child in God’s house.—He who lets . 
himself be led by God will likewise be kept and 
provided for by God.—Even pious people are not 
spared the walk in the dark valley; but they 
have a threefold comfort: 1) that the Lord leads 
themin; 2) that the Lord remains with them ; 3) 
that the Lord in time helps them out.—The certainty 
that the Lord is with us: 1) on what itis based; 2) 
what its effects; 3) what supports it.—We will 
attain that happiness and grace will step in the 
place of our persecutors when we resign our- 
selves entirely to the guidance, care and training 
of God with willing obedience, humble desire and 
hearty trust. 

Srarxe: The ungodly man may call Jesus a 
shepherd, but not Ais shepherd, which is only 
for those who appropriate Him.—lIt often seems 
as if the little flock of Christ lacked many things 
in this world; yet these words of Christ must 
remain true for all time with respect to spiritual 
things (John x. 11), and with respect to bodily 
things they may be satisfied with the loving pro- 
vision of the Great Shepherd.—Believers find in 
the pastures of the Gospel not only complete 
satisfaction, but likewise gentle rest.—The many 
who do not experience refreshment of heart 
from the Gospel have only themselves to blame. 
—The ungodly grudge believers a piece of bread; 
their Good Shepherd, however, gives them not 
only this, but likewise the heavenly manna.— 
That which seems to be needful, pleasant and 
good, is not good unless it is a gift of the mercy 
of God (James i. 17).—It is well for him who 
has his portion in the house of his heavenly 
Father; there are many mansions there; but 
the most joyous thing is that their possession 
endures to all eternity.k—RenscuEeL: Christ car- 
ries the rod woe and the staff mild. 

[Marru. Henry: If God be as a shepherd to’ 
us, we must be as sheep, inoffensive, meek and 
quiet, silent before the shearers, nay, and before 
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‘the butcher too, useful and sociable; we must 
know the shepherd’s voice, and follow Him.— 
Let those not fear starving that are at God’s 
finding, and have Him for their feeder.—Those 
who would be satisfied with the fatness of God’s 
house must keep close to the duties of it.—F. 
W. Rozsertson: Beneath the burning skies and 
the clear starry nights of Palestine there grew 
up between the shepherd and his flock a union 
of attachment and tenderness. It is the country 
where at any moment sheep are liable to be 
swept away by some mountain torrent, or car- 
ried off by hill-robbers, or torn by wolves. At 
any moment their protector may haye to save 
them by personal hazard....And thus there, 
grows up between the man and the dumb crea- | 
tures he protects a kind of friendship. ... You 
love those for whom you risk and they love you; 
therefore it is that, not as here where the flock 
is driven, the shepherd goes before and the sheep | 
follow him. They follow in perfect trust, even 
though he should be leading them away from a 
green pasture, by a rocky road, to another pas- 
ture which they cannot yet see. He knows them 
all—their separate histories, their ailments, their 
characters. ... Alone in those vast solitudes, 
with no human being near, the shepherd and the 
sheep feel a life in common. Differences disap- 
pear; the vast interval between the man and the 
brute, the single point of union is felt strongly. 
One is the love of the protector: the other the 
love of the grateful life; and so between lives so 
distant there is woven, by night and day, by 
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summer suns and winter frosts, a living net- 
work of sympathy. The greater and the less 
mingle their being together: they. feel each 
other. ‘¢ The shepherd knows his sheep, and is 
known of them.” ... Try to feel, by imagining 
what the lonely Syrian shepherd must feel to- 
wards the helpless things which are the com- 
panions of his daily life, for whose safety he 
stands in jeopardy every hour, and whose value 
is measurable to him not by price, but by his 
own jeopardy, and then we have reached some 
notion of the love which Jesus meant to repre- 
sent, that eternal tenderness which bends over 
us—infinitely lower though we be in nature— 
and knows the name of each and the trials of 
each, and thinks for each with a separate solici- 
tude, and gave itself for each with a sacrifice as 
special and a love as personal, as if in the whole 
world’s wilderness there were none other but 
that one.”’—Spurcgeon: Sweet and full are the 
doctrines of the Gospel; fit food for souls, as 
tender grass is natural nutriment for sheep.— 
These twin guardian angels (goodness and mercy) 
will always be with me at my back and my beck. 
Just as when great princes go abroad they must 
not go unattended, so it is with the believer. 
Goodness and mercy follow him always—the 
black days as well as the bright days, the days 
of fasting as well as the days of feasting, the 
dreary days of winter as well as the bright days 
of summer. Goodness supplies our needs and 
mercy blots out our sins.—C. A. B.] 


XXIV. 


A Psalm of David. 


A 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 

2 For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 


The earth is the Lorp’s, and the fulness thereof; 


8 Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lorp? 


Or who shall stand in his holy place? 


4 He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart , 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 


Nor sworn deceitfully. 


5 He shall receive the blessing from the Lorn, 


And righteousness from the God of his 


salvation, 


6 This is the generation of them that seek him, 


That seek thy face, O Jacob. Selah. 


7 Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 


And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors ; 


And the King of glory shall come in. 





~8 Who ts this King of glory? 

_ The Lorp strong and mighty, 
‘The Lorp mighty in battle. 

9 Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 


Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors ; 


And the King of glory shall come in. 


10 Who is this King of glory? 
The Lorp of hosts, 
He is the King of glory. Selah, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


_ Irs Contents anp Composition.—According to 
the tradition of the Talmud this Psalm was sung 
in the temple every Sunday morning during the 
presentation of the wine offering, and indeed 
with reference to the history of the Creation. 
The addition to the title made by the Septuagint, 
TH¢ pac oaBBarov, corresponds with this. The 
Chureh likewise finds it appropriate to use this 
Psalm on Sundays, as well as at Advent and at 
the consecration of churches. For unless we 
would divide the Psalm into two entirely differ- 
ent Psalms (Ewald, Olsh.), the celebration of the 
entrance of Jehovah into the Holy Place of His 
gracious presence stands out as the prevailing 
thought of the whole, which has its essential 
meaning in the statement of the characteristics 
of this God and His worshippers. Among these, 
the all-embracing moral and historical nature of 
these relations, advancing from victory to victory, 
is rendered most conspicuous as the decisive 
characteristic. In this consists the richness of 
the application of this Psalm, without its thereby 
being typical (Geier, Stier, Hengst.), or indeed 
Messianic (Seb. Schmidt, J. H. Mich.). More- 
over it is not to be regarded as.a free clothing of 
an idea with general reference to the temple 
(Hupf.), as instruction and exhortation to the 
citizens of Zion (Venema), or as a song of dedica- 
tion composed by David for future use after the 
example of Ps. xv., after that the pluce for the 
future temple had been pointed out to him by a 
revelation, 1 Chron. xxi. 22 (the Rabbins, Ru- 
dinger, Rosenm., Stier). Moreover, it is en- 
tirely unnecessary to regard the doors and gates 
ver. 7 sq., as those of the stone temple, and then 
to think of the dedication of the temple of Solo- 
mon (De Wette). It may properly be referred 
to the very ancient citadel of Zion, and the occa- 
sion for its composition by David may be found 
in the removal of the Ark of the Covenant by David 
from Kirjath Jearim to Mt. Zion (Grotius and 
most interpreters). Then David had it placed 
in a tent set up especially for it after his victori- 
ous expeditions (2 Sam. vi. 17; comp. xi. 11; 
1 Kings i. 39), whilst the Mosaic tent remained 
at Gibeon (1 Chron. xxi. 29; xvi. 39), and only 
afterwards was put with its vessels in the tem- 
ple of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 4). The points of 
contact with Jeremiah in the language of the 
expressions (Hitzig) are only of a very general 
and indefinite kind, and the relation between 
vers. 8 and 4 of this Psalm and Ps. xv. is nota 
mere copy. The tone which passes over from 
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character, has often led to the supposition of 
choruses (Rosenm., Tholuck), whose responses 
Delitzsch puts at first below at the foot of Mt. 
Zion (vers. 1-6), and then above at the citadel of 
Zion, and both interrupted and enriched by solo 
verses,* 

Str. I. Ver. 1. Its fulness, denotes first and 
properly its inhabitants (Deut. xxxiii. 16; Pss. 
1. 12; Ixxxix 11; comp. Amos vi. 8; Pss. xcvi. 
11; xcviii. 7), but allows likewise a wider con- 
ception, which is applied by the Apostle Paul, 
1 Cor. x. 26, with reference to the eating of 
flesh. ; 

Ver. 2. The earth, especially the orb of the 
earth (Isa. xl. 22), is partly designated as 
bounded and surrounded by the ocean (Prov. 
viii. 27), so that the orb of the heavens rests 
upon it (Job xxii. 14; xxvi. 10), partly as having 
gone forth out of the water (Gen. i. 9) and firmly 
established (Ps. cxxxvi. 6; comp. civ. 5 sq.) by 
Divine Omnipotence upon the unstable and fluc- 
tuating waters (Jonah ii. 4), so that the source 
of the great flood (Gen. vii. 11) and waters under 
the earth (Ex. xx. 4) are mentioned significantly 
together with the heavens and earth. The 
waters, however, are not the foundations which 
essentially support the earth. Such a foundation 
is the Omnipotence of God (Job xxxviii. 6), who 
has hung the earth on nothing (Job xxvi. 7); -as 
then the Abyss and the deepest world below, are 





*|The two parts of this Psalm are sharply divided, but 
this does not justify Ewald in regarding them as different 
Psalms. Delitzsch is more correct in regarding the first 
part as sung at the foot of the mountain and the other part 
above at the citadel, but it seems better to regard the first 
part of the Psalm as composed for and sung when the festi- 
val procession halted before the honse of Obed Edom, and 
the second part at their appearance before the gates of Zion. 
The first part expresses the feelings of David and the people 
in the presence of that holy ark which had chastised the re- 
bellious Israelite, vindicated its sanctity among the Phil- 
istines, smitten the men of Beth Shemesh (1 Sam. vi. 19 sq.), 
and the unwary Uzzah (2 Sam. vi. 6). Vers. 1.2 is a general 
chorus of praise of the God of the whole earth. Ver. 3 is 
the inquiry, perhaps of a single voice, who shall approach 
this holy ark? ‘The place and the hill ‘where it rested was, 
for the time being, the holy place and the holy hill. Zion 
could not be this, as Ewald contends, until the ark had been 
established there. Vers. 4, 5 give the response, perhaps 
likewise by a single voice: He that hath clean hands alone 
dare touch the ark ; he that is pure in heart, alone may enter 
into that sacred place ; he alone will receive the blessing of 
Obed Edom and his house. Comp. the words of the men of 
Beth Shemesh: “ Who is able to stand before the holy Lord 
God?” (1 Sam. vi. 20), of David, “How shall the ark of the 
Lord come to me?’’ (2 Sam. vi. 9). Ver. 6 is the voice of the 
general chorus. This is a generation seeking Jehovah's face, 
it is Jacob. The second part was sung at the gates of Zion. 
Ver. 7 is a general chorus of the triumphal procession, call- 
ing upon the city to open its gates to Jehovah. Ver. 8 is the 
question of a single voice upon the walls: Who is this King 
of glory? Ver. 9 is the response of a single voice, reciting 
the characteristics of this King of glory. In ver. 10 the 
general chorus takes np the question with emphasis and re- 


the didactic to the hymnic and almost dramatic | plies with a triumphal strain, closing the Psalm.—C. A. B.] 
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beneath the waters (Job xxvi. 6). It is accord- 
ingly inadmissible to deviate from the usual 
meaning of d/ with words of founding and estab- 
lishing and to accept here the meaning of by, at 
(Luther after the Rabbins), or over (Calvin, 
Geier, Hengst.). 

[Str. II. Ver. 8. Ascend into the hill of 
Jehovah.—Hupfeld: +‘ This indicates prima- 
rily visiting the sanctuary (Temple), but it is 
borrowed from visiting a human house or tent, as 
a guest and having the privilege of a guest 
therein, like Ps. xv. 1, ‘dwell in Thy holy hill,’ 
and ‘be a guest in Thy tent ;’ the futures are to 
be understood here in the same way as there.” 
—Stand in His holy place.—This is used of 
the privilege of the guest of God and refers pri- 
marily to the privilege of the priests and Levites, 
and thence in a spiritual sense-_to the whole 
people as a nation of priests to the Lord. Both 
these expressions are used of access to the sanc- 
tuary of the holy place of the ark, which might 
not only be said of Zion but likewise of Shiloh 
and wherever else the ark of the covenant 
rested.—C. A. B.] 

Str. III. Ver. 4. [Clean hands, with special 
reference to touching sacred things and with a 
probable reference to the unclean hands of 
Uzzah.—C. A. B.].—Who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto vanity.—This clause is parallel 
to the following one, and expresses the efforts 
and strivings of the soul, which correspond with 
the false oaths and internally precede and ac- 
company them. It is unnecessary, therefore, to 
regard the general expression in this clause, 
particularly as falsehood (Syr., Chald.), or false 
doctrine (Luther), or as idolatry in a rough 
sense (Seb. Schmidt), or in a nicer sense (Stier), 
although it designates the vain and frivolous in 
general, and therefore in a special case might 
naturally have a more specific reference and 
meaning.—The Syr. and Chald.'at the same time 


put swear at once in place of lift up; and whilst 


the latter paraphrases, to the guilt of the soul, 
the former seems, by its translation “by his 
soul,” to have thought of the well-known -for- 
mula of oaths, which, however, was only used 
by Jehovah (Am. vi. 8; Jer. li. 14). The Rab- 
bins, with express reference to this and at the 
same time to the prohibition Ex. xx. 7, prefer 
the reading ‘‘my soul,” which is very unusual 
and has very little support. This would be put 
instead of ‘my name,” because God Himself 
speaks here, or the soul is a paraphrase of the 
person (Stange). 

[Ver. 5. Blessing refers to the blessing of 
Obed Edom and his house.—Righteousness. 
—Delitzsch: ‘This is the righteousness of God 
after which even the righteous, but not the self- 
righteous, hunger and thirst, that. moral. perfec- 
tion which is the restored and realized image of 
God: transfiguration into the image of the Holy 
One Himself.””—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 6. Such (is) the generation of them 
that seek after Him, that seek Thy face.— 
Jacob.—[Those who seek after God, who desire 
to ascend into the hill of Jehovah, stand in His 
holy place and see His face, are such persons as 
those just described—they constitute a genera- 
tion, a race, and that generation bears the histo- 
rical name of Jacob.—C. A. B.]. Jacod is either 











the summary of the preceding predicates in the 
historical definition, Isa. xliv. 1, 2 (most inter- 
preters at the same time with an emphatic sense), 
or the vocative God which preceded it has been 
left off (Flamin., Vogel, Ewald, Olsh., Hupf. 
{Perowne]), which is the reading of 2 codd., 
Kennic., Sept. and Pesch. For the translation 
“In Jacob” (Vatabl., Cleric.) is grammatically 
inadmissible; and to supply “‘ are,’ before Ja- 
cob (Hengst. [Alexander]), with the supposition 
of an independent clause parallel with the 
former member of the verse and in an explana- 
tory sense, is connected with premises and dis- 
tinctions that are untenable. 

Str. lV. Ver. 7.* Lift up your heads, ye 
gates.—Some, not understanding the poetry of 
the expression (Geier, Cleric., Venema) have 
referred the “heads” directly to the lintels of 
the gates;f others (Flamin.) have referred to 
the guards of the gates of heavenand its inhabi- 
tants, with a Messianic interpretation of the 
Psalm of the ascension of Christ, whilst the ma- 
jority emphasize too much the figurative language 
(Vatabl., Geier, Schmidt, J. H. Mich.), and 
think of the entrance of God into the heart of 
men, or indeed (Calv.) expressly reject. the re- 
ference to the ark of the covenant.—Lift your- 
selves, ye primeval doors.—Those who think 
of the temple rather than the citadel of Zion 
translate, ‘‘ everlasting doors’? [A. V.]. But 
then it certainly does not mean the firm seat after 
long wanderings (Kimchi, Rosenm.), but the 
dwelling of the Eternal (1 Kings viii. 18), adbéd- 
ing forever (Ps. cxxxii. 14) (Calvin, Hupf., Hit- 
zig). We cannot think of doors in the world 
(Luther), because dlam gains the meaning of 
‘“‘ world” only after the completion of the canon 
of the Old Testament, but elsewhere refers now 
backwards to. primeval times (Gen. xlix. 26; 
Isa. lviii. 12), and now forward into eternity. 
—King of glory.—The ark of the covenant 
might not only ‘‘ bear the name of Jehovah” 
(2 Sam. vi. 2) as the throne of God, but likewise 
be addressed as Jebovah (Num. x. 85 sq.), and 
as Jehovah be named the glory. (1 Sam. iv. 21 
sq.), on which account there is likewise ascribed 
to it the warlike attributes which God has 
as the chieftain of His people (Num. xxi. 4; 
Ps. Ixviii., e¢ ai.). 

Str. V. Ver. 8. These warlike attributes (Ex. 
xv. 8; Isa. xliii. 17) are here strongly empha- 
sized without compelling us to think of the 
bringing back of the ark of the covenant after 
the conclusion of a successful war (De Wette), 
or of the contrast between Israel and heathen 





* (Ewald: “ A new king is about to enter the ancient and. 
venerable city, and indeed the highest and mightiest con- 
ceivable, Jehovah Himself, enthroned upon the Ark of the 
Covenant. Such a King has never entered this city, and the 
grey gates, although venerable with age, are too small and 
mean for Him (for the height of the gates must correspond 
with the dignity of the Lord who enters them, so that at 
times gates of extraordinary size were built, comp. Proy. 
xvii. 19; Journ. as., 1856, IT, p.479; Munzinger’s Ostafri- 
kanische Studien, p. 328, 5 sq.). Those who accompany the 
new King call to them from a distance to lift up- themselves 
and become young again. ’—C. A. B. 

+ [Thomson’s Land and the Book, p. 244, refers to the an- 
cient manner of lifting up the gates instead of opening them, 
as at present.—C. A. B.] 

{ [Delitzsch: “The cry, ‘lift up your heads, ye gates,’ has 
essentially the same meaning as the voice of the cry in Isa, 
xl. 3: ‘prepare the way of Jehovah, level in the wilderness 
a highway for our God.’”’—C. A. 3.] 
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nations (Hitzig).—[ Mighty in battle.—Alex- 
ander: ‘‘The word translated mighty, although 
properly an adjective, is constantly used as a 
noun substantive, and is the nearest equivalent 
in Hebrew to the classical term hero. But the 
simple majesty of David’s language would be 
marred in translation by the use of this word, 
and still more by that of the combination, mar- 
tial or miditary hero, im the other clauses. The 
idea both in this and other places is borrowed 
from the Song of Moses, Ex. xy. 3, and recalls 
all those victories which Jehovah had given’ to 
His people—the warlike expeditions with the 
ark during the wanderings in the wilderness, 
the crossing of the Jordan, the conquest of 
Jericho, etc., and then last of all Jehovah’s vin- 
dication of His ark after it had been abandoned 
by His people and left to their enemies.’””—C. 
A. B 


pee VI. Ver. 10. Who is he then, the 
King of glory ?—The question already in ver. 
8 was strengthened by 4, which here, as Ps. 
xxv. 12, et al., is to he taken adverbially. Now 
when repeated here it is strengthened still more 
by the insertion of the pronoun Ni, which 
points back to the reference already mentioned 
and strongly emphasized the subject.—Jehovah 
Sabaoth [A. V., Lord of hosts].—The choice of 
this name of God (an abbreviated form of Jeho- 
vah Hlohe Sabaoth, Amos iii. 18, e¢ al.), which 
had become usual during the period of the 
kings, is without doubt connected with the use 
of warlike attributes in the preceding verses, 
but likewise, without doubt, not only—God of 
war (Koster), or God of the battle array of 
Israel (1 Sam. xvii. 45; comp. Num. xxi. 4; 
Jos. iv. 9), although the form Sabaoth used alone, 
Num. i. 8, 52; Deut. xx. 9; 1 Kings ii. 5; 
1 Chron. xxvii. 3, always means real hosts; but 
with respect to the beginning of the Psalm al- 
ludes to the comprehensive sense, which the 
Sept. renders by mavroxpdrwp. The justification 
of this rendering is found in Gen. ii. 1, and in 
the general meaning of Saba—agmen; comp. 
Jer. iii. 19. It is not allowable to limit the ex- 
pression to the ‘hosts of heaven,” which com- 
prehend partly that host mustered by Jehovah 
(Isa. xl. 26), the hosts of stars (Jer. xxxili. 22; 
Ps. cxlvii. 4), partly the hosts of angels, which 
in ranks (Jos. v. 14) surround the throne of God 
(1 Kings xxii. 19; Ps. ciii. 21; exlviii. 2). For 
in all these cases either the singular is used or, 
as Ps. ciii. 21, the plural masculine. [Delitzsch: 
“The gates now become silent and open them- 
selves and Jehovah enters Zion, throned above 
the cherubim of the holy ark.’”’—C. A. B.]* 





#| Wordsworth: “When David uttered these words with 
prophetic inspiration, and when he beheld the Ark of the 
Lord’s presence going up, and passing through the gates of 
the hill of Zion to the Sanctuary prepared for it; when he 
saw that same Ark going up thither, which had led the 
people of Israel to victory from Mount Sinai through the 
wilderness, and across the river Jordan, whose waters fled at 
its presence, and had brought them into Canaan; and at the 
power of which, when it had compassed the city seven days, 
the walls of Jericho fell down, and before which the gods 
of Philistia fell prostrate on the ground—when David medi- 
tated on this triumphal progress of the Ark of God, a march 
continued for more than four centuries, from Sinai to Sion— 
surely, he may be supposed to have been transported by the 
Spirit in a heavenly rapture, and to have beheld the glorious 





consummation which was foreshadowed by all these tri- 
umphs; namely, the victory of the Lord Christ, whom he 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The God of Israel is not merely a God of 
the family, tribe and nation, but He is rather 
the Lord and Creator of the entire world; and 
He would not have this obscured or suppressed, 
after He has entered into a special relation with 
Israel by gracious condescension in behalf of 
the historical execution of His eternal counsels 
of salvation and thoughts of peace; but He 
would have it recognized and praised. A writer 
of the Talmud derives from ver. 1 the duty of 
asking the blessing at the table, and Basil an- 
swered the Emperor Valens with it when threat- 
ened with banishment. 

2. The members of His covenant people are 
to keep constantly before their eyes and take to 
heart not only His power and exaltation above 
all creatures, but His holiness as the true ma- 
jesty and glory of His morally perfect nature. 
For from the beginning of the world there have 
been those ‘‘who served God without heart, 
without grace, without spirit, and merely with 
external works, ordinances, offerings and cere- 
monies and the like. As Cain offered to God 
his gifts, yet withheld his heart and his per- 
son ”’ (Luther). 

3. He who would truly draw near to the holy 
God, truly have communion with Him, remain 
constantly near Him and receive and retain the 
blessings of this covenant must not be as the 
hypocrite and as ‘proud saints,” but ‘‘he alone 
is such who has this one thing in himself, that 
he is pure internally and externally” (Luther). 
We should be reminded of this by every walk to 
the house of God, every Divine service, every 
use of the means of grace, and especially by 
that feast which announces and celebrates the 
coming of the Lord. For God would not only be 
among us, but would dwell in ws, and walk in 
us, and as our God have His law in our hearts 
(Jer. xxiv. 7; xxxi. 33). i 

4. The institutions and means of salvation of this 
covenant which are provided with especial power 
and fulness of blessing serve to give us this loving 
view of the Almighty and Holy God. But they 
do not work salvation in every one without ex- 
ception that engages in them, but are in an in- 
ternal and essential relation to the moral nature of 
those who use them, as well as the holy nature 
of Him who has instituted them ; and they work 
miracles, itis true, in accordance with this, but 
not as magical means, or by the mere use, but 
a3 means of grace according to the order of salva- 
tion. 

5. We must distinguish the righteousness 
which as a gift of God accomplishes the transfor- 
mation of the man, who has been taken into 
favor, into the likeness of God, and his renewal 
and transfiguration into the image of God, and 
which presupposes sanctification, from that 
righteousness which is imputed by the judgment 
of God as the justification of the sinner and pre- 
cedes sanctification. The true posterity of 
Jacob consist of such men (Isa. xliv. 2). 

6. The opening, elevation and widening of the 





salutes as Lord of Hosts, over all the power of Satan, and 
His triumphal ascent into His capital city, the heavenly city, 
and the exaltation of the Ark of His Church, in which His 


| presence and power dwell.” —C. A. B.] 
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gates of entrance correspond with the glory of 
the Almighty Ruler who enters in, upon whose 
command an innumerable host attend. The ap- 
plication of this to the spiritual life, demanding 
that all hindrances, limitations and restraints 
should be removed, is to render easy the recep- 
tion of the Lord by referring to the fact that 
against such a Lord, who has long since shown 
Himself to be a strong and victorious hero, every 
resistance is as foolish as it is vain, whilst the 
worthy reception of Him is at the same time both 
fitting and salutary. ‘The honorary titles, by 
which the Psalmist here extols God’s power, 
have the design of showing to the covenant 
people that God does not sit idly in His temple, 
but is ready to help His people and to stretch 
out His strong hand to defend their salvation” 
(Calvin).—**He names the doors everlasting, 
because the human heart is immortal and will 
always be a door into which God may enter”’ 
(Luther). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The glory of God: 1) as the Almighty Creator 
of all things; 2) as the victorious Lord of the 
world; 8) as the holy and helping King of, His 
covenant people.—The condescension of God to 
Ilis people is as great as His exaltation above all 
the world.—When God the Lord would have His 
entrance, He announces His coming and demands 
open doors.—God has His people on earth and 
among them the institutions of salvation and the 
means of His grace; but He likewise sees to it, 
how His people is constituted, how His institu- 
tions are used, how His means are employed.— 
God requires of those who desire to commune 
with Him threefold purity: 1) of hand (of works) ; 
2) of heart (thoughts); 8) of mouth (words).— 
It is fruitless to visié the house of God, unless 
we take away with us the dlessing of God and 
obtain the gift of righteousness from the God of 
salvation.—Because all things belong to God the 
Lord as His work, we ought to consecrate them to 
Him as His property and sanctify ourselves par- 
ticularly as His people.—In the service of God 
we have protection against all enemies and power 
of victory over the entire world.—He who in- 
quires after God and seeks His countenance, will 
experience to His salvation that God is already 
on the way to visit him.—It is more difficult to 
remain before the face of God than to come before 
Him ; but itis a characteristic of the truly pious 
that they seek both. 

Starke: If God does not let the little lump 
of earth sink in the abyss of the sea and be 
swallowed up in the great waters, He surely will 
be able to preserve His Church amidst all the 
storms and waves of the kingdom of darkness. 
—Many men inquire after the way to heaven; 
but they do not like to tread it or to travel it.— 
There is always a difference between the world 
and the Church in the world, between God’s 
places and the devil’s places, and that difference 
is diligence in sanctification.—Examine yourself 
whether you are a subject of the King of glory; 
the mere outer confession does not suffice; that 
must be accompanied by indubitable marks of 
faith.—The surest mark of the true Church is 
the disposition of Jacob, struggling and striving 








for the blessing and righteousness from the God of 
our salvation.—He who takes a great deal with 
him, cannot enter in through a narrow gate; 
Christ comes to us with many heavenly blessings, 
therefore the doors must be made wide and 
opened for His entrance.—Catvin : Since God’s 
house is holy, the desecration and abuse of those _ 
who unrighteously press into it, are nothing but 
a violation of it.—OstanpeR: The earth is the 
Lord’s; He can provide for us and sustain us 
wherever we may be.—Friscu: All your bur- 
den of care is nothing when compared with the 
globe, and yet your Almighty God sustains that, 
All your troubles are nothing when compared 
with the waves of the stormy sea, and yet the 
Lord has set bounds even to them.—HERBERGER? 
The earth is the Lord’s; therefore it is good 
everywhere on earth: 1) to dwell, 2) to pray, 
and 3) to die.—Shut to the devil, open to Christ, 
so will the King of glory enter into you.— 
THotuckx: We should regard our worship of God 
not so much as a duty, but rather as a grace 
bestowed upon us.—It is the warlike God, who 
has gained the victories which are in the remem- 
brance of all.—Von Gzertaow: When the Lord 
would make an entrance and take up His abode, 
the entire world is too small; His advent trans- 
forms it. 

[Matra. Henry: When God gave the earth 
to the children of men, He still reserved to Him- © 
self the property, and only let it out to them as 
tenants.—All the parts and regions of the earth 
are the Lord’s, all under His eye, all in His 
hand, so that wherever a child of God goes he 
may comfort himself with this, that he doth not 
go off his Father’s ground.—This is a good 
reason why we should be content with our allot- 
ment in this world, and not envy others their’s; 
“the earth is the Lord’s,” and may He not do 
what He will with His own, and give to some 
more of it, to others less, as it pleaseth Him ?— 
Barnes: God will not regard one who is living 
in wickedness as a righteous man, nor will He 
admit such a man to His favor here, or to His 
dwelling-place hereafter.—Spuraqnon: Provi- 
dence and Creation are the two legal seals upon 
the title-deeds of the great Owner of all things. 
He who built the house and bears up its founda- 
tion has surely a first claim upon it.—What 
monarch would have servants with filthy hands 
to wait at his table? They who were ceremoni- 
ally unclean could not enter into the Lord’s 
house which was made with hands, much less 
shall, the morally defiled be allowed to enjoy 
spiritual fellowship with a holy God.—True re- 
ligion is heart work.—There must be a work of 
grace in the core of the heart as well as in the 
palm of the hand, or our religion is a delusion. 
—False speaking will shut any man out of 
heaven, for a liar shall not enter into God’s 
house, whatever may be his professions or 
doings. God will have nothing to do with liars, 
except to cast them into the lake of fire. Every 
liar is a child of the devil, and will be sent 
home to his father.—G@od first gives us good 
works and then rewards us for them.—To desire 
communion with God is a purifying thing.—All 
true glory is concentrated upon the true God, for 
all other glory is but a passing pageant, the 
printed pomp of an hour.—C, A. B.] 
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PSALM XXvV. 


A Psalm of David. 


1 Unto thee, O Lorp, do I lift up my soul. 

2 O my God, I trust in thee: let me not be ashamed,’ 
Let not mine enemies triumph over me. 

3 Yea, let none that wait on thee be ashamed : 
Let them be ashamed which transgress without cause, | 


4 Shew me thy ways, O Lorp; 
Teach me thy paths. 
5 Lead me in thy truth, and teach me: 
_ For thou art the God of my salvation ; 
On thee do I wait all the day. 


6 Remember, O Lorp, thy tender mercies and thy loving-kindnesses ; 
For they have been ever of old. 

7 Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions: 
According to thy mercy remember thou me, 
For thy goodness’ sake, O Lorp. 


_ 8 Good and upright is the Lorp: 

_ Therefore will he teach sinners in the way. 

9 The meek will he guide in judgment: 
And the meek will he teach his way. 


10 All the paths of the Lorp are mercy and truth 
Unto such as keep his covenant and his testimonies. 

11 For thy name’s sake, O Lorp, pardon mine iniquity; 
For it 7s great. 


12 What man is he that feareth the Lorp? 
Him shall he teach in the way that he shall choose. 
13 His soul shall dwell at ease ; 
And his seed shall inherit the earth. 
14 The secret of the Lorp is with them that fear him; 
_ And he will shew them his covenant. 
15 Mine eyes are ever toward the Lorp; 
For he shall pluck my feet out of the net. 


16 Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me} 
For I am desolate and afflicted. 

17 The troubles of my heart are enlarged: 
O bring thou me out of my distresses. 


18 Look upon mine affliction and my pain; 
And forgive all my sins. 

19 Consider mine enemies ; for they are many ; 
And they hate me with cruel hatred. 
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20 O keep my soul, and deliver me: 


Let me not be ashamed; for I put my trust in thee, 
21 Let integrity and uprightness preserve me ; 


For I wait on thee. 


92 Redeem Israel, O God, 
Out of all his troubles. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Form anv Contents.—This is one of the 
nine alphabetical Psalms, resembling in most re- 
spects Ps. xxxiv.; for in both Psalms the strophe 
with ) is missing, both have an additional strophe 
with 5) and resemble one another in thought and 
expression in corresponding strophes. It is un- 
certain whether some inaccuracies (the absence 
of the p and the use of 1 twice) are due to the 
author or the copyist, since they are easily obvi- 
ated, as in ver. 2.. There is not the least occa- 
sion for the supposition of a subsequent addition 
of a closing strophe (Rosenm.). The alphabeti- 
eal form is regarded by many, without reason, 
as a subsequent refinement. There is nothing 
to favor this but the loose connection of the 
clauses. Yet there is not perceptible here a mere 
wreath of prayers, which have been gathered 
together by an alphabetical arrangement of 
current proverbs, but there is an advance in the 
different phases of the fundamental thought that 
God helps the pious. For the Psalmist turns to 
Jehovah in prayer (ver. 1), and bases his trust 
in God’s help against his enemies (ver. 2) on the 
general experience of the Divine treatment of 
those who trust in God and those who are faith- 
less (ver. 3). Therefore he prays for instruction 
and guidance inthe ways of Jehovah, the God of 
his salvation, in whom he trusts (vers. 4, 5), and 
this mercy which has been shown to men from 
of old, he now implores (ver. 6), with confession 
of sin (ver. 7), and with an appeal to the nature 
of God, and His dealings, which have originated 
from His nature (vers. 8, 9), with sinners: and 
the wretched, as well as with those who observe 
His law (ver. 10). And he refers back to his 


personal needs (ver. 11), the satisfaction of { 


which is confidently expected, since he has the 
necessary prerequisites and conditions (vers. 
12-15). The importunate prayer for immediate 
help rises on this foundation in connection with 
all the motives previously adduced (vers. 16-21) 
and ends with the closing sigh for the deliver- 
ance of all the people from all their needs (ver. 
22).—Even this turn of thought does not neces- 
sarily lead to a later period of composition. On 
the other hand the individual features are not 
concrete enough, to refer them directly to histo- 
rical events in the life of David.—This Psalm 
has especial significance to the Church from the 
fact that the name of the 2d Sunday in Lent 
has originated from the Latin word which be- 
gins ver. 6 [ Reminiscere Sunday], the name of 
the 3d ‘Sunday from ver. 15 [Oculi]; and that 
Selnekker’s dying hymn, ‘Allein nach dir, Herr 
Jesu Christ,” has originated from ver. 1, and the 
whole Psalm has been given in Gerhardt’s hymn, 
“Nach dir, o Gott, verlanget mich.” 








[Str.I. Ver. 1. Unto Thee, Jehovah.—Pe- 
rowne: ‘‘This is emphatic, not to any false god, 
or to any human deliverer. Similarly vers. 2, 
5.”—Do I lift up my soul.—Delitzsch: ‘‘In 
need of help and longing for salvation he lifts 
his soul, withdrawn from all earthly desires, to 
Jehovah; the God who alone can grant that 
which truly satisfies. His Hgo, which has the 
soul in itself, gives to it the direction upward to 
Him, whom he names ‘my God’ [ver. 2], be- 
cause he cleaves fast to Him and is united to 
Him in the confidence of faith.” 

Ver. 8. Yea, none that wait on Thee 
shall be ashamed.—Perowne: ‘The writer 


passes from the optative, with ON (v4), ver. 2, 


to the future, with x» (6v). He here expresses 
not so much a general truth as his own indi- 
vidual conviction, and includes tacitly himself 
in the number of those who thus hope. The 
Sept. is mistaken, in returning, in the second 
clause of the verse, to the optative [So A. V.]. 
For the sentiment, comp. Rom. v. 5, 7 dé éAri¢ 
ov Kataoyiva.”—Delitzsch: ** Hope is the eye 
of faith, which looks clearly and fixedly into the 
future.”—Ashamed shall be the traitors 
without cause.—Alexander: ‘‘The position of 
the verbs, at the end and the beginning of the suc- 
cessive clauses, give a peculiar turn to the sen- 
tence, which is lost in some translations.— Wrth- 
out cause qualifies the word immediately preced- 
ing, and describes the enemy not only as perfidi- 
ous, but as acting so gratuitously and without 
provocation.’’—C, A. B. 

[Str. II. Ver. 4.. Thy ways, Jehovah, 
make me to know.—Barnes: ‘The ‘ ways’ 
of God are His methods of administering the 
affairs of the world; His dispensations; the 
rules which He has prescribed for Himself in 
the execution of His plans; the great laws by 
which He governs the universe.” 

Ver. 5. Lead mein Thy truth.—Alexander: 
«The obvious meaning of this verse, interpreted 
according to New Testament and modern usage, 
would be that of prayer for Divine instruction 
in religious truth or doctrine. But the usage 
of the Psalms, and the preceding context, are in 
favor of explaining truth to mean the veracity 
of God, or the faithful performance of His pro- 
mises. See Pss. xxx. 9; Ixxi. 22; xci.4. The 
teaching asked is then experimental teaching or 
the actual experience of God’s faithfulness.” — 
God of my salvation —Barnes; ‘The word 
salvation is not to be understood here in the 
sense in which it is now commonly used, as de- 
noting deliverance from sin and future ruin, but 
in the more general sense of deliverance—deliver- 
ance from danger and death.”—C. A. B.] 

(Sir. IIL. Ver. 6. For from everlasting are 
they.—Hupfeld: ‘The grace of, God is often 





\ 


thus designated, ¢. g. Ps. ¢. 5; ciii. 17, espe- 
cially in the refrain which has become a formula, 
‘for His mercy endureth forever,’ Ps. cxxxvi., 
etal. The remembrance of this and appeal to 
this is especially appropriate in times of trouble, 
when ‘God hides His face’ and seems to have 
forgotten His suppliant.” 

Ver. 7. The sins of my youth and my 
transgressions.—Hupfeld: ‘Sins of youth, 
because youth, as the time of hot sensuousness 


- and passion, is especially inclined to such errors 
as those designated by MIXON, whilst the D°ywa 


are more appropriate to the cold and tfeflec- 
tive age of manhood.” ‘The mention of both 


together, that is, the sins of youth and manhood, 


shows that in praying for forgiveness he thinks 
not only of the more recent sins, but is conscious 
of haying heaped sin upon sin from the earliest 
times, and he bows under this burden (Calvin).” 


an0. AB 


[Str. IV. Ver. 9. He will guide the hum- 
ble, efec.—Alexander: “‘The common yersion 


of D1Y, meek, is too restricted and descriptive 


of mere temper. The Hebrew word is the 
nearest equivalent to humble in its strong reli- 
gious sense. The omission of the article may 
be explained as a poetic license, and the word 


translated the humblz so as to include the whole 


class. But the intimate connection between this 
verse and the one before it makes it more natu- 
ral to take D3) as a description of the sinners 
mentioned in ver. 8, who are then cf course to 
be regarded as penitent, believing sinners, 7. ¢. 
as true converts.”—C, A. B.] 

[Sir. V.. Ver. 10. Grace and truth.—De- 
litzsch: “‘ These paths are 42M), for the salvation 
of men is their end, and ND, for they confirm at 
every step the reliability of His promises. But 
only those who were true and obedient to His 
covenant and testimonies, were partakers of such 
grace and truth. The name of Jehovah, which 
unfolds in grace and truth, is dear to the Psalm- 
ist.”—C. A. B.J} 

Str. VL. [Ver. 12. The way that he should 
choose (A. V., shall choose).—This is the ren- 
dering of Moll, Hupf., Perowne, et ai., and is 
better. Luther, followed by Ewald, translates, 
“den besten Weg.” 

Ver. 13. His soul shall dwell in good 
(A. V., at case).—Perowne: “Literally, ‘to pass 
the night,’ but used in the more extended sense 
as in Pss. xlix. 12; xci. 1; Prov. xix. 23.”— 
Alexander: “In good, not goodness, but good 
fortune or prosperity.”—His seed shall pos- 
sess the land.—Alezander: ‘<The verb trans- 
lated shall pozseez, denotes specifically to inherit 


or possess as an inheritance, i. ¢. from genera- 


tion to generation, in perpetual succession.— The 
land, to wit, the land of Canaan; and as this 
was the standing promise of the law, uttered 
even in the decalogue (Ex. xx. 12), it became a 
formula for all the blessings implicitly embraced 
in the promise of Canaan to the ancient Israel, 
and is se used even by our Lord Himself (Matth. 
vy. 5).”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 14. The friendship of Jehovah.— 
The Hebrew word iD, 46d, which is very ob- 
seure in its etymology, has this meaning Prov. 
iii. 22: Job zxix.4. [So Alexanderand Barnes. 
Hupfeld renders friendship, bui gives secret in 
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the margin.—C. A. B.]. 


prefer the meaning, secret [A. V., 80 also De- 
litzsch and Perowne.*—C. A. B.], because in 
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Others, after Theodot., 


intimate association, Ps. ly. 14 sq., there is a 


free expression and sharing of secrets (Job xix. 


19), Symmach. renders it duAia; Aquil. axdppy- 


tov, after the meaning which became usual only 


afterwards; Sept. xpataiwyua (Vulg. firmamentum), 


confounding it with 10° 


[Ver. 15 My eyes ever towards Seho- 
vah.—Hupfeld: “We must supply either “NNW3, 
LI lft, Ps. exxiii. 1 (comp. cxxi. 1), or look, as 
Ps. xxxiii. 18, It indicates looking out for help 
from God, whether in anxiety (comp. cxxi. 1), 
or, as here, confidently=with hope and trust in 
Him.”—FProm the net.—Alexander: ‘The 


figure of a net is a favorite one for dangers 


arising from the craft and spite of enemies.” 
Vid. Pass. ix. 15; x. 9.—C. A. B.] 


Str. VIII. Ver. 17. Distresses have ex- 
tended themselves over my heart.—Since 
‘to enlarge one’s self,” likewise=to add to one’s 
extent, it is unnecessary to depart from the in- 
terpretation which prevailed among all ancieut 
interpreters, of the extending of distresses, 
which is likewise indicated by the vowel points. 
Most recent interpreters, however, change the 
reading by connecting the 4 with the following 
word, and thus by changing the vowel points get 
the imperative form harchibh. Thus they gain a 
complete parallelism with the following member 
of the verse.f 


[Str. IX. Let integrity and uprightness 
preserve me.—Delitzsch: “That piety which | 
fills the whole man and not that which divides 


his heart or is hypocritical, is called pf, and 
that honesty which goes after the Divine will, 
without going astray or in crooked ways, is 
called VW—these two fundamental virtues (comp. 


Job i. 1) he wishes to be the guardians of his 
way, which is dangerous, not only on account 
of external enemies, but likewise on account of 
his own sinfulness : they are not to let him go 
out of their sight, that he may not withdraw 
himself from them (comp. Ps. xl. 12; Prov. xx. 
28).° He can claim this for himself, because the 
object of his hope is God, from whom DN and 


Ww go forth as good angels.”—C. A. B.] 


* [Perowne: “As God said, Gen. xviii. 17, ‘ Shall T hide 
from Abraham that thing which I do? Or the word may 
mean ‘ close and intimate communion,’ in which God makes 
Himself known to the soul. See Ps. lv.14; Prov. iii. 22; 
Job xxix. 4. God alone possesses the truth, for He 1s the 
truth, and therefore He alone can impart it, and He im- 
parts it only to them that fear Him.” 80 Wordsworth: 
“He sits, as it were, as a guest and friend, and co verses 
familiarly with them. Comp. John xiv. 23,*If any man 
love Me, he will keep My words, and My Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him; and see Rev. iii. 20."—C. A. B.] 


[Perowne: “ As the t-xt now stands, we can only render 
‘Distresses have enlarged my heart, i.¢. have made room 
for themselves, as it were, that they might come in and fill 
it; or have rushed in like a flood of water, swelling the 
stream till it overflows its banks, and so epreads itself over 
a wider surface. Unless, indeed, we take the word in the 
same meaning as in Ps. cxix. 32, where to enlarge the heart 
=to open it to instruction. Bunt that sense is scarcely suita- 
ble here. Most modern editors read “‘PPISDI7 ann 


(irnperat.). The rendering then is: ‘My heart is troubled 
(i. ¢. is nothing but troubles, is full of troubles), O set it at 
liberty! And out of my distresses, ec.”—C. A. B.] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Where the soul is really directed towards 
God, it is full of seeking for help and longing for 
salvation. In this: is the warrant of de- 
liverance, as the conditions of salvation and the 
certainty of answer to prayer, consist in ¢rust in 
God, which does not ask that God should make 
this special case an exception, but rather relies 
upon the sureness and faithfulness of God, which 
are manifested and proved in His government, 
which is always the same, in the deliverance of 
the pious,-and the punishment of the faithless, 
who break the covenant without cause. 

2. It is necessary, on this account, to walk in 
the ways of God and pray for enlightenment and 
guidance, because His ways are grace and truth 
(ver. 10; comp. Pss. xxvi. 3; Ixxxvi. 11; John 
i. 17). Accordingly they cannot be known or 
found without God, neither can any one walk in 
them or remaininthem without Him. Yet those 
who hope continually and uninterruptedly in 
God may expect such gracious help from the 
God of salvation. 

3, However, we must not only pray for assist- 
ing grace, but likewise for pardoning mercy. For 
we may say on the one hand: ‘‘ Because our sins 
set up a partition between us and God, so that 
He does not hear our wishes, or stretch forth 
His hand to help us, David now takes this 
hindrance away; he confesses that he cannot 
share in the grace of God except by having his 
sins blotted out” (Calvin). On the other hand, 
the forgiveness of sins is that declaration of 
Divine grace by which the mercy of God has 
from the earliest times been historically made 
known to sinners as proper to the being of God, 
and which as the expression of His favor and 
love accomplishes the salvation of men. This the 
Psalmist claims for himself, on this account, 
partly by appealing to the remembrance of God; 
partly by referring to his own personal previous 
trausgressions, particularly to the sins of his 
youth; for ‘‘where there is forgiveness of sins, 
there is life and blessedness” (Luther); and 
‘if our sins are many, His grace is much 
more.” . 

4. Now as sure as the safe direction of sinners 
and guidance in the right not only come from 
God, but likewise, as based upon the Being of 
God, give expression to the excellence of His 
Being; so, moreover, it is just as sure that it is 
necessary that there should be a corresponding 
behaviour on the part of those who would attain 
the salvation to which grace points and leads, 
and would experience in themselves the truth, 
that is, the reliability of the Divine declarations 
and actions, at every step of the way. It is not 
the greatness and grievousness of the sins that 
in themselves exclude from salvation, but the 
lack of forgiveness of sins when it is neither 
sought nor found. Therefore we must hold fast 
to the covenant and testimonies of God. For 
though they disclose the misery of man, yet they 
likewise unveil the depths of the Divine mercy, 
reveal the name of God, whose ways are grace 
and truth, and offer the means of atonement and 
forgiveness to those who would use them. There- 
fore, ‘this is our Theology, which we pray in 


, 


the Lord’s prayer; forgive us our debts in order 
that we may know'that we live under grace 
alone. Grace, moreover, not only takes away 
sins, but likewise endures them and bears them” 
(Luther). 

5. But all this is said not that we may sin 
wantonly, but that we may not despair with the 
knowledge of the greatness and grievousness of 
our sins, in the feeling of our weakness and our 
misery, under the chastisements and sufferings 
which arise from our guilt. It is that we may 
be comforted by the grace of God, invoke the 
mercies of the Lord, and Jay hold of and use the 
means of salyation offered in the gracious cove- 
nant, in order that we may walk in the right 
ways pointed out tous. Thus we are to attain 
that fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of 
all wisdom, and which finally leads to the frrend- 
ship of Jehovah and to that dove which is the ful- 
filment of the law (Rom, xiii. 10; comp. Heel. 
xiii. 12). This brings blessings to our own per- 
sons and to our posterity (Deut. v. 8; xi. 21), 

6. Thus the soul of the pious may at times be 
overwhelmed with anxiety of heart as with a flood 
and may feel itself solitary and wretched, espe- 
cially when the snares in which he has become 
entangled are about to be drawn together as a 
net; yet he is never really forsaken and hopeless, 
so long as he can lift up his eyes to the Lord 
and bring before God in prayer and supplication 
the condition of his heart and take refuge against 
the assaults of all his enemies in faith in the 
Almighty as His Helper. Oculi mei ad te, oculr 
ergo tui vicissim ad me; respice in me, ut stispicio in 
te(Cassiodor). There is an interchange between 
trust and faithfulness, as between upriyhiness and 
salvation. 

7. Within the covenant of grace the individual 
feels not only in communion and intercourse 
with God, but likewise united as a member of the 
people of the covenant. From his personal 
needs his individual feeling of pain is enlarged 
so that he sympathizes with the troubles of the 
congregation, and from this arises comprehensive 
love, in like trustin the God of the community 
and often indeed at the same time in supplication 
that the general as well as the particular distress 
may be removed. The prayer has accordingly 
become intercession, and remains, likewise in this 
respect, directed to the God of the covenant. It 
may address Him, moreover, with the universal 
name of God (Hlohim), because it has to do with 
the Divine help as such. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


We can never do better than: 1) trust the 
Jaithfulness of God; 2) lock to God’s truth; 8) 
build on God’s grace.—lIt is good in trouble to 
take refuge with God; but it is not enough to 
implore deliverance from earthly need, we must 
likewise pray for forgiveness of sins, for the cause 
of all misery is in sin.—To lift up the soul to 
God is to begin the lifting of the entive man out 
of all need.—He who would obtain salvation 
must walk in the ways of God, but he needs for 
this Divine instruction and guidance; both he 
will gain by praying for them as a needy suppli- 
ant.—However far back we may look, we find 
human sin and Divine mercy ; and it is necessary 


A 





and good for us to be reminded of both in our 
- misery, but likewise to think of this, that God’s 
mercy extends still farther back and springs 
from the perfect Being of God.—How it will fare 
with us, depends finally upon the ways in which 
we walk.—Those who fear God obtain the friend- 
ship of God and an abiding blessing for themselves 
and their posterity.—There are three things 
which are most oppressive and often prepare 
great anxiety of heart: 1) many and unrighteous 
enemies; 2) many and grievous sins; 3) many 
and well-deserved troubles. Against this anxiety 
there is, however, a threefold remedy: 1) trust 
in the assistance of the Almighty God; 2) the 
comfort of forgiveness of sins by God’s grace; 3) 
the prayer for redemption by the God of salvation. 
—Groce and truth on the part of God, bad and 
right on the part of men, this is the best meet- 
ing, the most powerful Slessing, and the surest 
preserving.—He who would fare well let him re- 
main: 1) walking in the ways of God; 2) holding 
‘to the law and testimonies of God; 8) trusting in 
the name of God.—Let us not forget in our par- 
ticular troubles the general need, but rather hold 
in close connection our own personal salvation 
with the welfare of our people and the congrega- 
tion of God, and by prayer and intercession bear 
witness to the communion in which God has placed 
us, strengthen and enlarge it.—God is the best 
treasure and the best protection. 

Starke: The true lifting of the heart to God 

is the true worship of God in the spirit and the 
chief power of the life of true faith.—True living 
hope in God is the sure and only ground of true 
consolation, by which the spirit rests in God 
and His promises as a ship at anchor.—The 
ways and stairs of God are known to no creature 
so well as to Himself; therefore He can give us 
the best instruction in them.—lIt is not enough 
to be taught of men, we must go to school to 
God, that is, resign ourselves obediently to the 
guidance and training of the Holy Spirit. —God 
would justify sinners, but likewise sanctify 
them.—God will not lead the strong, who regard 
themselves as able, but the weak and miserable, 
who recognize their weakness and inability.— 
All true penitents regard their sins as great; 
_ and all believers regard the name of the Lord, 
that is, His grace, as still greater.—He who will 
not fear the Lord, cannot enjoy His gracious 
guidance in the blessed way.—The blessing of a 
believer does not die with him, but rests cer- 
tainly on his posterity, provided that they fol- 
low his faith.—The cross has this advantage 
among others, that. we are thereby more occupied 
with God.—The snares which Satan and the 
world put about the Christian are innumerable, 
and, without the assistance of God, unavoidable; 
therefore it is necessary to watch and pray.— 
The communion of saints demands that we al- 
ways include in our prayers the affairs of all the 
children of God. 

Luruer: If we forget our sins, grace will be 
little thought of by us (1 Peter i.9). Moreover, 
we do not thank God if we forget our sins. 
Moreover, if we do not thank God, then we feel 
safe, and are bold to commit grievous sins and 
blasphemies.—Osi1anpER: The impenitent can- 
not comfort themselves with Divine help, but the 
penitent are never to despair of His grace.—The 
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cross and trouble are very good to induce us tu 


leave off sin and lead an honorable life.—It is 


simple paternal faithfulness, what God does with 
us poor sinners, although at times it has a dif- 
ferent appearance to our mind.—SeLnexxKer: 
The lamentation of the saints is, half a saint and 
entirely a sinner. There is now no other conn- 
sel than to own and confess our sins and pray 
for their forgiveness; we are and live under 
grace.—RenscanL: Confess your guilt; trust 
in God’s mercy ; wait with patience; hold fast 
to the Word, the refuge of the soul; pray always. 
—Frisou: The praying Psalmist, 1) testifies his 
faith, a) by longing after God, d) by trustin God; 
2) he seeks God’s grace, a) to govern him, 4) to 
forgive him; 8) he praises a) God’s goodness, 
and 6) the welfare of the pious; 4) he implores 
help, a) for himself, 4) for the whole Chureh.— 
HerbeRcerR; The deeper the source of prayer 
within the heart, the stronger is its impulse up- 
wards through the clouds of heaven.—If God is 
your God, then all that God is is- yours, His 
grace, His help, His heaven; therefore you may 
be glad.—Two kinds of ways belong to Chris- 
tianity: 1) the thankful way of life and virtue, 
2) the right stairway of faith and heaven.—Von 
GERLACH: Grace and truth are the two stars, 
which David had constantly in view in his walk. 
—Tuotvck: As fire must be kept up by coals, so 
the flames of our prayers need constant, invigo- 
ration by keeping before us the universal truths 
of our religion, in which we believe.—The way 
of the fear of God is the best of all ways; by it 
the soul reaches its true home and takes posses- 
sion of it forever.—UmBreir: God teaches sin- 
ners His way by righteousness and goodness. 
Righteousness must punish them in order to make 
known the wickedness of their way; goodness 
leads them back in contrition and penitence to 
that which they have renounced in their own 
wicked wills.—Baininger: Salvation and hap- 
piness from Jehovah are the inseparable com- 
panions of the fear of God.—Tause: The ways 
of God are of two kinds: the one in which He 
goes to us and with us; and the one in which we 
must go to Him.—The true desire after God is 
when His glory draws and your need drives you 
to Him. 

[Marrn. Henry: Prayer is the ascent of the 
soul to God; God must be eyed, and the soul 
employed; surswmcorda,—“ up with your hearts,” 
was anciently used as a call to devotion.—Those 
are the worst transgressors that sin for sin- 
ning’s sake.—If we sincerely desire to know our 
duty, with a resolution to do it, we need not 
question, but that God will direct us in it.—It is 
God’s goodness and not ours, His merey and not 
our own merit, that must be our plea for the 
pardon of sin, and all the good we stand in need | 
of.—The devil leads men blindfold to hell; but 
God enlightens men’s eyes, sets things before 
them in a true light, and so leads them to heaven. 
—They that receive the truth in the love of it, and 
experience the power of it, best understand the 
mystery of it.—Sincerity will be our best secu- 
rity in the worst of times.—Integrity and up- 
rightness will be 4 man’s preservation more than 
the wealth and honor of the world can be.—In hea- 
ven, and in heaven only, will God’s Israel be per- 
fectly redeemed from all troubles.— Barnes: Ivis - 





always true that we are dependent on God for 
everything; it is not true that we always feel 
this.—Religion is not selfish. The mind under 
the influence of true piety, however intensely it 
may feel its own trouble, and however earnestly 
it may pray for deliverance, is not forgetful of 
the troubles of others; and prayers for their 
comfort and deliverance are freely mingled with 
those which the afflicted children of God offer 
for themselves.—Sruraeron: It is the mark of a 
true saint that his sorrows remind him of his 
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content. We seek, no change in the Divine 
action, we only crave that the river of grace 
may never cease to flow.—Proud of their own 
wisdom, fools will not learn, and therefore miss 
their road to heaven, but lowly hearts sit at 
Jesus’ feet, and find the gate of glory. Blessed 
teacher! Favored scholar! Divine lesson! 
My soul, be thou famjliar with the whole.— 
Keepers of the covenant shall be kept by the 
covenant; those who follow the Lord’s com- 
mands shall find the Lord’s mercy following 


sins, and his sorrow for sin drives him to his|them.—We all wish to choose our way; but 
God.—Faith is the cable which binds our boat | what a mercy is it when the Lord directs that 
to the shore, and by pulling at it we draw our- | choice, and makes free-will to be good-will! If 
selves to the land; faith unites us to God, and|we make our will God’s will, God will let us 
then draws us near to Him. As long as the | have our will.—Saints have the key of heaven’s 
anchor of faith holds there is no fear in the | hieroglyphics; they can unriddle celestial enig- 


worst tempest; if that should fail us there would 
be no hope left. —Suffering enlarges the heart by 
creating the power to sympatkize.—We ought to 
be grateful for occasional griefs, if they preserve 
us from chronic hard-heartedness; for of all 
afflictions, an unkind heart is the worst, it isa 
plague to its possessor, and a torment to those 
around him.—If the Lord will only do unto us 
in the future as in the past, we shall be well 


mas. They are initiated into the fellowship of 
the skies; they have heard words which it is 
not possible for them to repeat to their fellows. 
—Blessed is the man to whom sin is more un- 
bearable than disease, he shall not be long be- 
fore the Lord shall both forgive his iniquity and 
heal his diseases. Men are slow to see the inti- 
mate connection between sin and sorrow, a grace- 
taught heart alone feels it.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XXVI. 


A Psalm of David. 


1 Judge me, O Lorn; for I have walked in my integrity : 
I have trusted also in the Lory; therefore I shall not slide. 


2 Examine me, O Lorp, and prove me; 
Try my reins and my heart. 


8 For thy loving-kindness 2s before mine eyes : 


And I have walked in thy truth. 


4 T have not sat with vain persons, 
Neither will I go in with dissemblers, 


5 I have hated the congregation of evil doers ; 


And will not sit with the wicked. 


6 I will wash mine hands in innocency : 


So will I compass thine altar, O Lorn: 


’ 7 That I may publish with the voice of thanksgiving, 


And tell of all thy wondrous works. 


8 Lorp, I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
And the place where thine honor dwelleth. 


9 Gather not my soul with sinners, 
Nor my life with bloody men. 
10 In whose hands 7s mischief, 
And their right hand is full of bribes. 
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11 But as for me, I will walk in mine integrity : 


_. Redeem me, and be merciful unto me. 
12 My foot standeth in an even place: 


In the congregations will I bless the Lorn. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Its Contents anp Composition.—The Psalm- 
ist declares not so much his honesty before God 
connected with prayer for the actual recognition 
of it, and that he may be distinguished from the 
ungodly (Hupf.); but he bases his prayer for help 
(vers. 1 and 11), and for preservation from the 
fate of the wicked (ver. 9), on the government 
of God which surely does justice to the righteous, 
This he claims, because he not only is convinced 
that he personally belongs to the number of the 
righteous, but in this respect, with entire confi- 

‘dence, puts himself under the Divine judgment 
internally and externally (vers. 1, 2). Yet he 
does this, not in the sense of self-righteousness 
and righteousness of works, but with the express 
confession, that his dependence on the grace 
(ver. 3a) and truth (ver. 34) of God, constitutes 
the basis of the position of his heart and life, 
whereby he has hitherto separated himself from 
hypocrites and wicked persons (vers. 4, 5), and 
likewise in the future would, in love to the sanc- 
tuary of God (vers. 6, 8) remain separate from 
them. He concludes with an expression of pious 
confidence and joy, as well with reference to his 
lot as his conduct (vers. 9,11), and therefore 
embracing both sides of the relation (ver. 12). 
The priestly expressions in ver. 6 sq., do not com- 
pel us to the conclusion that the author was a 
man of the priestly order (Hitzig); they merely 
attest his priestly disposition, and likewise his in- 
timate acquaintance with the worship of God in 
the life of Israel, as well as his longing after re- 
newed participation in it, in the holy place of the 
sanctuary. This is sufficient to lead us to think 
of the time of the rebellion of Absalom, in con- 
nection with David as the author, which has no- 
thing against it; comp. 2 Sam. xv. 25.* 
Str. I. Ver. 1. Do me justice, for, ete.—Ac- 
cording to the mere words we might translate, 
judge (= prove) me, that. Then ver. 1 would 
be parallel with ver.2. But usage decides either 
for the meaning declare righteous, speak the pious 
and oppressed free by a judicial sentence; or for 
the meaning, do justice, in the execution of the 
sentence, and thus helping, and delivering, and 
treating the innocent in accordance with justice. 
The latter meaning is the usual one, when God’s 
judgment is referred to; here it is made espe- 
cially appropriate by ver. 11 and the tone of the 
entire Psalm.—F'or I have walked in my in- 


tegrity.—DN (in the full form D'DA), here con- 





*(Perowne: “ This Psalm has some points of resemblance, 
both in thought and expression, to the last. Both open with 
the same declaration of trust in God (xxv. 2; xxvi.1); in 
Doth there is the same prayer that God would redeem (xxv. 
22; and xxvi. 11) and be gracious (xxv. 16; xxvi. 11) to His 
servants. Other points of contact may be found in xxv. 21; 
xxvi. 11; and xxv. 5; xxvi.3. There is, however, this marked 
difference between the two, that there are wanting, in this 
Psalm, those touching confessions of sinfulness and pleadings 
for forgiveness which in the other are thrice repeated.”—C. 


A.B] 


nected with the suffix of the first person, in order 
to emphasize the habitual and personal charac- 
teristic, indicates not the perfection of the walk, 
but the purity of the heart (Gen. xx. 5sq.; 1 
Kings xxii. 34), the honesty and azAédryc of the 
soul, which characteristic is accompanied by an 
unwavering trust in God.*—And in Jehovah 
have I trusted without wavering. [‘ With- 
out wavering ’’ is an adverbial clause according 
to Moll, Delitzsch, Perowne, e¢ a/., and not a de- 
pendent clause in the future (A. V., therefore 
I shali not slide) or a clause in the future, ex- 
pressing confident anticipation (Alexander),— 
C. A. B.] 

Ver. 2. Since the Psalmist is speaking of the 
inner man, & prayer to God follows for examina- 
tion, investigation, searching of the heart and 
reins.—[ Try me, Jehovah, and prove me; 
assay my reinsand my heart.—Alexander: 
‘The first verb is supposed by etymologists to 
signify, originally, trial by touch, the second by 
smell, and the third by fire. In usage, however, 
the second is constantly applied to moral trial or 
temptation, while the other two are frequently 
applied to the testing of metals by the touchstone 
of the furnace. This is indeed the predominant 
usage of the third verb, which may therefore be 
represented by the technical metallurgic term 
assay.” Perowne: ‘‘ The reins, as the seat of the 
lower animal passions; the heart, as comprising 
not only the higher affections, but also the will 
and the conscience. He thus desires to keep no- 
thing back; he will submit himself to the search- 
ing flame of the Great Refiner, that all dross of 
self-deception may be purged away.’’—C. A.B.] 
The reading adopted by Hengst., NDS, refined 


that is, verified, found pure and genuine, is not 


appropriate to the context. The kethibh many 


is to be retained, which is an unusual imperative 
form, the usual nary being lengthened by the 


), and accordingly receiving the tone. Forms 
entirely parallel with this are found, Judges ix. 
8,12; 1 Sam. xxviii. 8; Ps. xxxviii. 21; Isa, 
xviii. 4. 

[Ver. 8. For Thy grace is before my eyes, 
and I walkin Thy truth.—Delitzsch: ‘‘God’s 
grace is his aim, the delight of his eyes, and he 
walks in God’s truth. DM is the Divine love 


condescending to His creatures, especially to sin- 
ners, in undeserved advances, NN the truth 


with which God maintains the will of His love, 
and the Word of His promise, and executes them, 
This kindness of God has been constantly the mo- 
del of his life, this truth of God the rule and limi- 
tation of his walk.”—C. A. B.] 

[Str. II. Ver. 4. Men of falsehood.—So 
Moll., Hupf., Alexander, etal. Alexander: — 
‘Liars and deceivers, which appears to suit the 
context better than the wider sense of vain men 





* [Delitzsch: “Of is according to Gen. xx. 5sq.; 1 Kings 
xxii. 34, entire freedom from sinful intention, unity of cha- 
racter, purity, simplicity (axakia, amAdrys).”—C, A. B.] 
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(A. V.), & e, destitute of moral goodness, good 
for nothing, worthless. The same class of. per- 
sons are described in the last clause as masked, 
disguised, or hypocritical.”—C. A. B.] 

Str. Ill. Ver. 6. I wash my hands ininno- 
cency.—Originally this wasa symbolical action 
eonnected with a rite of atonement, to declare 
innocency of a murder (Deut. xxi. 6 sq. ; Matth. 
xxvii. 24); then in general a jigure of speech to 
attest innocent conduct and warranted purity 
(Job- ix. 830; Ps. Ixxili, 18; Ezek, xxxvi. 25); 
here the more appropriate, as there is directly a 
reference to an enirance into the sanctuary, which 
was in ancient times always preceded by lustra- 
tions. Comp. the action of the priests who were 
to wash themselves before performing their ser- 
vice, Ex. xxx. 20 sq.— And would compass 
Thine altar.—Olshausen and Delitzsch regard 
this clause as optative, but it is rather cohorta- 
tive [Perowne]. This is not to be understood 
merely of surrounding — being near as an ex- 
pression of dependence (Luther), in contrast 
with the assembly of the ungodly (Hengst.), or 
as a privilege of the pure and pious (Hupf.), but 
it is in connection with the loud thanksgiving 
with which the delivered Psalmist would praise 
the Lord in the house of God, in the congrega- 
tion of the pious (ver. 12). Thanksgiving is an 
offering, hence the mention of the altar. The 
compassing of the altar, like the washing of the 
hands, is not to be taken literally. Moreover, 
there is still less reason for areference to priestly 
and Levitical functions, since such a solemn pro- 
cession about the altar is not mentioned in the 
Old Testament. [Perowne: “I am disposed 
to think that the whole passage is figurative and 
amounts to this, ‘I would fain give myself to 
Thy service even as Thy priests do,’ just as in 
Ps. xxiii. 6, he utters the wish to dwell in the 
house of Jehovah forever.”—C. A. B.] 

[Ver. 8. Alexander: ‘This verse expresses 
more directly and literally the idea of ver. 6 
above, and shows that his compassing the altar 
was intended to denote his love for the earthly 
residence of God, the altar being there put for 
the whole sanctuary, which is here distinctly 
mentioned. The habitation of Thy house might be 
understood to mean a residence in it; but the 
usage of the first noun and the parallelism show 
that it rather means the place where Thy house 
dwells, perhaps in allusion to the migratory 
movements of the ark before the time of David. 
So too in the last clause, Hebrew usage would 
admit of the translation, Thy glorious dwelling- 
place, as in Ps, xx. 7(6); but the use of 23 
in the Pentateuch to signify the visible presence 
of Jehovah (Ex. xxiv. 16; xl. 84, 35) seems de- 
cisive in favor of explaining it, the place where 
Thy glory dwells, 7. e., where the glorious God is 
pleased to manifest His presence.” Hupfeld: 
‘¢This is particularly the Holy of Holies, where 
the ark of the covenant was the throne of His ma- 
jesty in its earthly manifestation.”—C. A. B.] 

[Sir. IV. Ver. 9. Gather not my soul with 
sinners.—Wordsworth: ‘‘Bind me not up in 
the same bundle with them, like tares for the fire 
(Matth. xiii. 80). The contrast to this is seen 
in the following Psalm (ver. 10), ‘When my father 
and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will 


take me up;’ literally, will gather me to His. 


‘ 
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fold.’—Men of blood.—Alexander: Lite. 
rally Aloods, © e, murderors either in the strict 
sense or by metonymy for sinners of the worst 
class,”’ probably the latter, 

Ver, 10. In whose hands is crime,—Alex- 
ander: “The word 3t ig a very strong ane, 
used ix the law to denote specifically acts of gross 
impurity, but signifying really any wicked act 
or purpose. The common version mischig? is too 
weak, The last word in the verse denotes espe- 
cially a judicial bribe (Ps. xv. 5), and may be 
intended to suggest that the whole deseription 
has reference to unrighteous rulers, or to wieked 
men in public office.”"—C. A. BL] 

Sir, V. Ver. 12. My foot standeth upon 
the plain, [A. V., even place].—Tho plain is not 
a figure of righteousness but of safety, [Pe- 
rowne: ‘His prayer has been heard. e is 
safe. He stands in the open, level table-land, 
where he has room to move, and where his ene- 
mies cannot hem him in, and therefore he fulfils 
the resolve made before (ver. 7), and publicly 
pours out his thanksgiving to G@od.”—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. : 

1, When the walk of a man is the expression 
of the purity of heart which is his own and inse- 
parable from him, and this purity is accompanied 
with an unshaken frust tn God, then he may con- 
fidently make the righteousness of God the founda- 
tion of his hope of a fevoradle turn in his for- 
tunes, and may lay direct claim to it, in order 
that its holy government may do jusiice’'to the in- 
nocent in this unrighteous world. In this is ex- 
pressed not the boldness of self-righteousness, 
but faith in the righteousness of God, and the 
confidence of a good conscience. ‘The right- 
eousness of faith of the Scriptures is not the enemy 
of righteousness of life, but its mother.” (Heng- 
stenberg). 

2. Now he who has no reason to fear the ex- 
ternal judgment of God, but rather desires to be 
protected from his enemies by its operation, must 
with all the more earnestness let the searching 
judgment of God execute itself in his own trmost 
soul, the more emphatically sincere his proteste- 
tions are, that he has kept himself as far away 
from false and hypocritical men as from bold and 
wanton sinners, and that he in future ne less than 
in the past designs to keep, in the congregation 
of the pious, to the institutions and means of 
salvation. 

3. But where piety and righteousness go hand 
in hand, and the use of the means ef grace as- 
sists to walkin purity and without punishment, 
there the prayer may be made with comforted 
spirit, on the one side for preservation according 
to God’s righteousness from the fate of those with 
whom the suppliant has no communion of dispo- 
sition or walk; on the other side for redempiion 
from all evil by God’s mercy. ‘* It might seem at 
the first view, as an absurd prayer, that God 
should not involve the righteous in the ruin of 
the ungodly, but God allows according to His 
paternal indulgence His own children to make 
such free expressions of their feelings, in order 
that their apprehensions may be quieted by the 
prayer itself. For David, whilst he expresses 
this wish, places before his eyes the righteous 
judgment of God, in order to free himself from 
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he apprehension and fear, because nothing is more 
foreign to God than to mix good and evil toge- 


2] 


ther” (Calvin). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A good conscience is essentially different from 
the imagination of self-righteousness, and from the 
pride of righteousness of works as well in its ez- 
pressions ag in the foundations of the confidence.— 
He who would walk in the truth of God, must not 
lose sight of the grace of God.—No one can be 
better advised than to hold on to God’s people, 


_ God’s house, God’s altar.—tn the trreproachable- 


ness of a walk isshown 1) the purity of piety, and 
2) its power.—The righteous may appeal to the 
righteousness of God, but they can never do with- 
out God’s mercy.—True morality and sincere piety 
condition one another, and are thereby distin- 
guished from /egal righteousness.—He who would 
not share the ot of the ungodly, must not only 
separate himself from them in disposition; he 
must also not only remain a stranger to their evil 
doings; he must not even share their company.— 
He who allows himself to be judged by God in- 
ternally, need not fear the punishment of God, and 
yet daily has to implore redemption and God’s 
mercy.—\lt is becoming to no one to have a 
hierarchical disposition and life. 

Starke: How beautiful it is, when man can 
appeal with certainty to God’s judgment, and 
when his heart does not condemn him. Let every 
one strive to attain such innocence.—He who is 
earnest in avoiding sin, let him avoid likewise all 
that could give opportunity and inducement to 
sin.—The true worship of God has this sure fruit, 
that a soul knows the wonders of grace, and 
thereby is awakened to heartfelt thanks.—He 
who despises the assemblage of the congregation, 
what else is to be seen than that he has very lit- 
tle care for the glory of God and his own salva- 
tion (Prov. xiii. 13).—Not to be involved in the 
plagues of the ungodly is a great grace of God, 
since the pious, especially the faint-hearted, are 
not without sensible pain, as well on account of 


the assaults of Satan-as on account of the wicked | 


judgments of the world.—The hands which gladly 
take rewards cannot certainly wash in innocency 
but are instruments of unrighteousness.—With 
the greatest application to an innocent walk we 
are not to boast of it before God, but rather to 
pray for His grace, for before Him there is no 
living being righteous in and for himself. 
LurHer: I should hate what I cannot love with 
God.—When now they preach anything that is 
against God, all love and friendship are gone.— 
God’s house and assembly are where God’s word 
is and nowhere else; for there God Himself 
dwells. Therefore David praises the house of 
God with so much joy on account of the Word of 
God.—Arnpr: The true Church of God looks not 





at the visible, and depends not upon the tempo- 
ral, but seeks the future native land, and has its 
glory, honor, and riches in heavenly possessions. 
—Friscu: Be not slothful in attending church, 
appear there with holy reverence; think why 
you are there; and do what you have come to 
do.—Von Geruacw: Where the Lord reveals 
Himself as graciously near, where He exhibits 
His glory, where He expressly declares that He 
will be found, where He puts visible pledges in 
which He may be known, apprehended and pos- 
sessed, there the heart and inclination of believers 
love to be. —THotucKk: In circumstances, where 
among men no justice is to be found, we learn to 
properly value the consolation that there isa 
Judge in heaven above all the judges of earth.— 
Srittex: The Christian houses of God are houses 
of thanksgiving, in which the praise of God sounds; 
they are likewise memorial houses to reflect upon 
the Divine wonders. 

|Marru. Henry: It is a comfort to those who 
are falsely accused that there is a righteous God, 
who sooner or later will clear up their innocency ; 
and a comfort to all that are sincere in religion 
that God Himself is a witness to their sincerity :— 
Great care to avoid bad company is both a good 
evidence of our integrity, and a good means to 
preserve us in it.—All who truly love God truly 
love the ordinances of God, and therefore love 
them, because in them He manifests His honor, 
and they have an opportunity of honoring Him. 
—Barnes: The whole Psalm should lead us 
carefully to examine the evidences of our piety ; 
to bring before God all that we rely on as proof 
that we are His friends; and to pray that He 
will enable us to examine it aright; and when 
the result is, as it was in the case of the Psalm- 
ist—when we can feel that we have reached a 
level place and found a smooth path, then we 
should go, as he did, and offer hearty thanks to 
God that we have reason to believe we are His 
children, and are heirs of salvation.—SPURGEON: 
Worried and worn out by the injustice of men, 
the innocent spirit flies from its false accusers to 
the throne of the Eternal right.—What a comfort 
it is to have the approbation of one’s own con- 
science! If there be peace within the soul, the 
blustering storms of slander which howl around 
us are of little consideration. When the little 
bird in my bosom sings a merry song, it is no 
matter to me if a thousand owls hoot at me from 
without.—The doubtful ways of policy are sure 
sooner or later to give a fall to those who rup 
therein, but the ways of honesty, though ofteu 
rough, are always safe.—A man who does not 
hate evil terribly, does not love good heartily. — 
What God hates we must hate.—Let each reader 
see well to his company, for such as we keep in 
this world, we are likely to keep in the next.— 
Each saint is a witness to Divine faithfulness, and 
should be ready with his testimony.—C. A. B.] 
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PSALM XXVII. 
A Psalm of David. 


1 The Lorp és my light and my salvation ; 
Whom shall I fear? 
The Lorp is the strength of my life; 
Of whom shall I be afraid? 


2 When the wicked, 
Even mine enemies and my foes, 
Came upon me to eat up my flesh, 
They stumbled and fell. 


3 Though a host should encamp against me, 
My heart shall not fear : 
Though war should rise against me, 
In this will I be confident. 


4 One thing have I desired of the Lorp, that will I seek after ; 
That I may dwell in the house of the Lorn all the days of my life, 
To behold the beauty of the Lorp, 
And to inquire in his temple, 


5 For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in his pavilion: 
In the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me; 
He shall set me up upon a rock. 


6 And now shall mine head be lifted up: above mine enemies round about me: 
Therefore will I offer in his tabernacle sacrifices of joy ; 
I will sing, yea, I will sing praises unto the Lorp. 


7 Hear, O Lorn, when I ery with my voice: 
Have mercy also upon me, and answer me. 

8 When thou saidst, Seek ye my face; my heart said unto thee, 
Thy face, Lorp, will I seek. 


9 Hide not thy face far from me; 
Put not thy servant away in anger: 
Thou hast been my help; 
Leave me not, neither forsake me, O God of my salvation. 
10 When my father and my mother forsake me, 
Then the Lorp will take me up. 


11 Teach me thy way, O Lorp, 
And lead me in a plain path, 
Because of mine enemies. 
12 Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies: 
For false witnesses are risen up against me, 
And such as breathe out cruelty. 
13 I had fainted, unless I had believed to see the goodness of the Lorp 
In the land of the living. 












_ 14 Wait on the Lorp: 





on the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ive Conrzxts axp Composition.—The Vulgate 
has in the Title the additional words: before he 
was anointed. According to Theodoret this ad- 
dition was not in the Hexapla of Origen, and is 
_ only found in the Codd. Vatic. of the Sept., yet 
it came into consideration in connection with the 
_ question as to the time of composition, for three 
_angintings of David are mentioned, at first 1 
Sam. xvi, then when acknowledged by the tribe 
of Judah, 2 Sam. ii. 4, finally in connection 
with the homage of all Israel, 2 8am. v. 3. No 
one ean think of the first anointing with any 
_ propriety, and the historical statements of this 
Psalm being indefinite, there is no sufficient rea- 
- gon for the second (Grotius), or the third, (Ro- 
senm.) Thus even at the present day those in- 
who maintain the Davidie authorship, 

without regard to this uncertain title, either 
think of the period of the persecution by Saul, 
or the rebellion of Absalom. The latter suppo- 
Sition is supported by many resemblances with 
Ps. iii., (J. H. Mich., Stier, Delitzsch). There 
is nothing in favor of the peril of death (Rab- 
bins) mentioned 2 Sam. xxi. 16, from which 
David happily escaped; yet we cannot regard 
yer. 10, as being against this supposition. For 
the text does not demand that it should be inter- 
preted literally, (Geier) and it has given ancient 
interpreters unnecessary trouble. Since the 
dwelling of God is successively called house, pa- 
lace, tent, we cannot infer any particular period 
of time, with any certainty; and we need not 
descend to Jeremiah, who was rejected by his 
family, and found a refuge in the temple (Hit- 
zig); or indeed to the Maccabean times (Olsh., 
who at the sametime finds here two different 
Psalms united); or regard it as a general Psalm 
of lamentation of some Hebrew in later times, 
(De Wette,) on aceount of the remarkably high 
- estimation of the splendor of the temple and 
its forms of worship, in connection with the ab- 
sence, in other respects, of individual references. 
It is trae the tone and rhythm are very much 
changed in ver. 7, and subsequently, yet only in 
accordance with the change of subject as in Ps. 
xizx., and elsewhere, (Hupf). From the certainty 
of communion with God springs the fresh and 
joyous expression of confidence in God's protec- 
tion, fearlessness in danger, certainty of victory 
over and numerous enemies (vers. 1-3), 
connected with the hope of faith in the fulfillment 
of his dearest and constant wish to be able to 
offer ‘rings, as one delivered by God and 
ed in the shelter of the dwelling of God 
(vers. 46). On this foundation rises the prayer 
that ke mey 5 ve ah 7). This is based on 
the esl] of Gol (ver. $) with reference to the po- 
sition of the Psalmist as a servant of God in need 
9), who trusts in the God of hig sal- 
his greatest abandonment (ver. 10), 
aad hopes in accordance with God’s instruction 
and under God's guidancz (ver. 11) to eseape from 
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Be of pe courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart : 
| Wait, I say, ‘i 


violent and lying enemies (ver. 12). He would 
be lost withvut such trust (ver. 18); hence he ex- 
horts himself to persevere in it (ver. 14). Comp. 
P. Gerhardt’s hymn ** Gott ist mein Licht, der Herr 
mein Heil,” and +‘ Ist Gott far mich, so trete, etc.” 
Sir. L, Ver. 1, Jehovah is my Light.—The 
supposition, that this address to God, my Light! 
which oceurs only here, isa figurative expres- 
sion, to be explained through the two following 
expressions: my salvation and defence of my 
life! which are not to be regarded as figurative, 
but a literal (Caly. Hengst. Hupf.), is entirely 
without foundation. They are three appellatives 
parallel, yet expressing different relations to 
God and founded in essential attributes of 
God. God is just as essentially Light (Is. 
lx. 7) as He is salvation and strength, and 
the one word is no more nor no less figu- 
rative than the other, when applied to God.* 
—Defence of my life. —This is literally the 
stronghold, the bulwark. For NY is to be de- 
rived from y= to be strong, firm; not from 
RY —to flee, according to which etymology (J. 
D. Mich.) some tranelate, refuge. 

[Ster. IL Ver. 2. When the evil doers 
drew near to me, To eat up my flesh; My 
adversaries and my enemies, They stum- 
bled and fell —The A. V. gives the sense but 
is not literal, and disorders the members of the 
strophe. Evil doers are compared to wild beasts 
approaching their prey, comp. Ps. xiv. 4; xxxv, 
1. The third clause is much disputed. 

. 


refer % to the verb, and regard it as parallel 


with "2Y of the first clause. So, Hitzig, Hengst. 


Delitzsch, Perowne, Alexander. They therefore 
render: my adversaries and my enemies to me 
(draw near, being understood or some other verb 
supplied). But De Wette, Hupfeld, Moll refer it 
to the enemies as I have rendered it. The they 
of the final clause is emphatic, they stumbled and 
fell —C. A. B.] 

[Str. ILL, Ver 2. A host.—Perowne: “ Lit- 
erally ‘though a camp should encamp against me.’ 
but the English idiom would hardly admit of 
such 2 rendering.” —Por all this, do I trust.— 
Perownes “So the same expression is rightly 

| rendered in the A. V. of Lev. xxvi. 27. The 
fuller form occurs Ps. lxxviii 32; Job i, 22. 
Coee., rightly, hoe non obstante, ‘in spite of this,’ 
and Mendelsohn, «Auch dann bleib’ tch getrost.’ 
The Rabbinical commentators, as Aben Ezra and 
Rashi, explain, ‘In this,’ viz: that the Lord is 
my light, ec., ver. 1, ‘do I trust.’ Rosenm. re- 
fers the pronoun ‘this’ to the war mentioned 


Some 





* (i 2 © Light is bere that which isenes from God as 
a beam of His light-ziving coautenance (Ps. iv. 6), that, a3 
the light of the sum is the source of all life and growth in 
natare, $9 if ix the source of all life and well-being in the hn- 


man heart. comp. Ps. zaxvi9 Hence it is the usual figure 
of life, success, joy, ana all good, ively of deliverance, 
freedom, kelp. aie_ in ovntrast to 8, which is the figure 


of death, misfortune. danger, captivity, sorrow, ec. Comp. 
Ps, xiii. 3: ixxxiv. Ui; xewit 11; exii. 4; Prov. iv. 188q.5 
Jot xi 17 - xviii 18; xxx 26; Tea y. W; ix 1; Wiii. 8,10; 
! Micah vit. 8, ae7 CA BY 
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just before, ‘even in the battle itself,’ in ipsa 
pugna. But the first rendering is more forcible.” 
St A By 

Sir. IV. Ver. 4. That I may dwell in 
the house of Jehovah all the days of my 
life.—This is not to be taken literally, or to be 
explained of the daily visiting the house of God, 
(most interpreters) especially as even the Leviti- 
cal priests did not dwell in the temple. It is a 
figurative expression of the relation to God de- 
scribed above (Hengst., Hupf.).. But it did not 
originate from a mingling of the figure of a hos- 
pitable tent with the usual idea of the house of 
God or temple (Hupf.), but from a prophetical 
view and longing (vid. Ps, xv, 1; xxili. 6) which 
is to take its figurative expression from the 
sphere of the Levitical worship of God, and yet 
at the same time is justified in breaking through 
this sphere and lifting itself above it, the more 
as attendance upon the house of God (Ps. v. 8), 
and walking in the ordinances of Divine worship 
are the means ordained of God for communion 
with Him. To behold the favor of Je- 
hovah.—Since 1M is not construed with the 
accusative here, as_ Ps. liii..2, but with 3 it de- 
notes a beholding which tarries with the thing, 
is well pleased with it and feeds upon it, which 
is an enjoyment in which the loveliness (Ps. xe. 
17) and the sweetness (Prov. xvi. 24) of God are 
perceived in the experience of His gracious presence. 
There is no reference to the splendor of the Lord, 
and it is not allowable to understand by this the 
splendor of the sanctuary (Luther: the beauti- 
ful worship of God), or the heavenly temple, and 
its arrangements, as its archetype (Kimchi, 
Aben Ezra, Calv., Geier). The reference is to 
the favor of God which those are enabled to 
taste and experience, who have become members 
of His family, and enjoy as His guests the right 
of protection within His house. To this the Psalm- 
ist’s wish is directed, which he has already pre- 
viously expressed in prayer (the perfect) and the 
fulfilment of which he continually seeks (the 
imperfect), and thus he describes it as anxious, 
pious and constant. To meditate in His 
palace.—[A. V.to inquire in his temple].—Since 
‘ps denotes looking closely in order to discrimi- 
nate, and is elsewhere never construed with 3, 
it is more natural to regard this preposition here 
as a designation of place (Venema), than either 
to lift the temple with its symbolical forms into 
an object of pleasing contemplation (De Wette), 
or to regard the whole manner of expression as 
entirely parallel with the preceding (Hupf.). It 
is unnecessary to supply an object (Hengst.) ; 
the verb may be absolute = to make reflections, 
to meditate. Some of the Rabbins regard it as 
a denominative of p3 in the signification of ap- 
pearing in the morning (Ps. v. 3), which then is 
extended to every morning. Delitzsch does not 
regard this as too bold. The translation, visit 
(most interpreters) essentially weakens the sense 
and is without grounds. 

Str. V., Ver. 5. For He conceals meina 
tabernacle in the days of evil, He shelters 
me with the shelter of His tent.—[A.V. Jn 
the time of trouble he shall hide me in his pavilion: 
in the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me.]— 
Our translation of the former verse is favored by 











this, for the same place which is called the house 
of Jehovah ver. 4, 6; and His palace ver. 4, d, 
with reference to His royal character is in yer. 
5, 6, called His tent, with reference to the pre- 
sent or original (comp. Ezek. xli. 1) real char- 
acter of the ritual dwelling-place of Jehovah in 
the midst of His people. . This sanctuary is now 
characterized asa place of safety for those who 
seek refuge, who find there shelter and protection 
against the pursuit of their enemies, and indeed 
not because David really once had concealey 
himself there (Knapp after the Rabbins}, but 
because the places of worship had the general 
meaning of asylum. From this point of view 
the same house of Jehovah is in ver, 5, a, named 
with an expression which designates a covered 
place for dwelling and lodging, as fitted to give 
shelter, a tabernacle, a bower.* Asa matter of 
course this is figurative, as then in ver. 4, c, the 
safety which has been gained is described as be- 
ing set up upon arock. But it does not follow: 
from this that the reference to the sanctuary is 
here to be abandoned (Hupf.), and that the figure 
is derived from.a shepherd (Geier), or of a hos- 
pitable householder (De Wette), or protector 
(Ruding.), and would give the sense, God is the 
protector of the pious everywhere, and even out- 
side of His sanctuary (Calvin). The reference 
here is rather to this very thing, that the house 
of Jehovah, which appears without doubt in ver, 
6, and which is referred to in various forms in 
accordance with the various references contained 
in the idea, is here as an asylum, (Geier) and 
not as the tabernacle (Hengst.). Rete ts it 
would not change the sense of the passage, but 
only the color of the thought, and this but 
slightly, if we should translate according to the 
reading and accentuation of the Hebrew word, 
either: in a tabernacle, as Ps. xxxi. 20, comp. Is, 
iv. 6; or, in Wis tabernacle. For the M30 of Je- 


hovah (Job xxxvi, 29) is called in Ps. lxxy. 2; 
Jer. xxv. 38; Lam. ii. 6, likewise, His yd» although 


this word is used particularly of the couching- 
place of lions in thickets (Ps. x. 7), and with 
definite reference to this is likewise used in the 
above-mentioned passage, Jer. xxv. 38. 

Sir, VI., Ver. 6. Sacrifices of rejoicing. 
—This means particularly the thank-offerings, be- 
cause they were brought with songs of rejoicing 
and praise. The mention of singing and playing 
which immediately follow, shows that the refer- 
ence is to them. This, most interpreters now 
admit with Syr., Kimchi, Luther, Moreover, ac- 
cording to Hupf., comm. de primitiva festorum 
Heb. ratione ii. 20, not. 40, the use of the word 
Nat was appropriate for these offerings. A re- 
ference to the sacrifices accompanied with the 
sound of the trumpet, (Gesen., De Wette), is con- 
trary to the text, since only public thanksgivings 
at the time of festivals (Num. x. 10) were distin- 
guished with this music of the priests. 

Str, VIL [Ver. 7. Perowne: “The triumph- 
ant strain of confidence now gives way to one of 
sad and earnest entreaty.””—C. A. B.]+ 





* [Alexander translates covert, which “means a booth or 
shelter made of leaves and branches, such as the Jews used 
at the feast of tabernacles (Ley. xxiii. 42). It is here used ag 
a figure for secure protection in the day of evil, ¢. ¢., of suffer- 
ing or danger.”—C. A. B. : 

+ [Perowne: “Is it (as Caly.) that the Psalmist sought in 


a. 


. 
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_ Ver. 8. To Thee my heart says—(at Thy 
call): seek Thy face!—Thy face Jehovah 
will I seek.—The heart answers the Divine 


_ eall, consenting thereto as an echo of it (Calv.). 


It is better to regard this obscure construction as 
a bold combination of two clauses (Hupf.), which 
we can make intelligible in English only by sup- 
plying some appropriate words (Delitzsch). 
[Thus A. V., When thou saidst seek ye my face, 
ete.| This is much simpler than the- supposition 


of a 7 auctoris (Dathe, Olsh.): Thine is, speaks 
my heart, namely the word, etc. ; not to say any- 
thing of the artificial and strained explanations 
of many ancient interpreters. Hitzig follows the 
Vulgate; of Thee speaks my heart, seek Him, my 
face! The Sept. has: To Thee, efe., but then: 
diligently have I sought Thy face and Thy face 


willl seek. The true sense is given by the pa- 


hold Thy face. 


raphrase of Luther : my heart holds Thy word 
before Thee. So Hengstenberg. Similarly 
Geier, J. H. Mich., Rosenm.* Seeking the face 
of Jehovah is not with reference to Ex. xxiii. 17, 
another expression for visiting the temple (De 
Wette), but it denotes the desire to enter into the 
vicinity and presence of God, in order to gain 
comfort, assistance, certainty of being heard, tes- 
timonies of grace, and the like. Comp. Ps. xxiv. 
6; cv. 4; 1 Sam. xxi. 1; used of earthly rulers, 
Prov. xxix. 26. This is accomplished by acts of 
Divine service, especially in the house of God, 


‘but it is not to be regarded as the same thing as 


those acts. It is uncertain whether there is a 
direct reference here to the passage Deut. iv. 29, 
which is re-echoed in Hos. v. 15. 

Sir. VIII. [Ver. 9. Hide not Thy face from 
me.—The inserted “far” of the A. V. does not 
help the sense of the passage, but mars it. The 
Psalmist is seeking Jehovah’s face, and the prayer 
is that the face of Jehovah may not be veiled from 
him so that he cannot see it. Vid. Ps. iv. 6.— 
Put not away in wrath — Thrust not aside 
as one unworthy to be in Thy presence, and be- 
The Psalmist does not wish to be 
removed or banished from the place of Jehovah’s 
presence, and from the light of His countenance. 
—Reject me not, and forsake me not.—The 
reiteration of the positive and negative form of 
the idea of depriving Him of the presence and 
the face of God.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 10. For my father and my mother 
have forsaken me.—This statement cannot re- 
fer to 1 Sam. xxii. 3sq., for then David sepa- 





the former part of the Psalm to comfort himself with the re- 
view of God’s unfailing strength and protection, that he might 
with the more reason utter his prayer for help? Or is it not 
rather that even whilst he is thus strengthening himself in 
his God, a sudden blast of temptation sweeps over his soul, 
freezing the current of life—sume fear lest he should be for- 
saken, some thought of the craft and malice of his enemies,— 
till now the danger which threatens him is as prominent an 
object as the salvation and defence were before ?””—C. A. B. 
* (Perowne: ‘The words seek ye My face are the words o 

God, which the servant of God here, as it were, takes from His 
mouth, that so laying them before God, he may make his ap- 
peal the more irresistible. Thou hast said, ‘Seek ye My face;’ 
my heart makes these words its own, and builds upon them its 
resolve. It takes them up and repeats them ‘Seek ye My 
face.’ It first claims thus Thine own gracious words, O Lord, 
and there its echo to those words is, ‘Thy face, Lord, will I 
seek.’ Such is the soul’s dialogue with itself when it would 
comfort itself in God. We are reminded of that touching 
scene in the Gospel history where another, a woman, over- 
comes the Saviour with His own words: ‘ Yea Lord, yet the 
flogs eat of the crumbs,’ etc.” —C. A. B.] 


rated himself from his parents in order to leave 
them under the protection of the king of Moab. 
But it is not at all necessary to think of some his- 
torical fact unknown to us (G. Baur). This state- 
ment is certainly neither to be taken as a pro- 
verbial manner of expression (De Wette),* nor as 
a hypothetical antecedent (Calvin, Stier, Thol., 
Hupf.); It is positive, and expresses what has 
happened, but it states in an individualizing form, 
(Hengst., Delitzsch) the fact that the nearest re- 
latives of the afflicted man have forsaken him in 
his time of trouble; and he on this very account 
turns to Jehovah in prayer, trusting in the love 
of God which transcends parental love (Isa. xlix. 
15; Ixiii. 16).—[But Jehovah will take me 
up.—Perowne: ‘‘ The verb is here used in the 
same sense as in Deut. xxii. 2; Jos. xx. 4, ‘re- 
ceive me under His care and protection,’ or as 
Stier suggests, ‘adopts me as His child,’ wid. Ps. 
xxii. 10.”—C. A. B.] 

[Ver. 11. Lead me in an even path be- 
cause of my adversaries.—[A. V., plain—ene- 
mies]. This is an even, level path as opposed to, 
rough and rugged paths of adversity. Delitzsch : 
“‘ Crafty spies pursue all his steps, and would 
gladly see their devices and evil wishes, realized 
against him. If he should turn into the ways of 
sin unto destruction, it would bring dishonor 
upon God, as itis a matter of honor with God 
not to allow His servant to fall. Therefore he 
implores guidance in the ways of God, for the 
union of his own will with God’s will makes him 
unapproachable.”’ : 

Ver. 12. And they that breathe out vio- 
lence.—Alexander: ‘A strong but natural ex- 
pression for a person, all whose thoughts and 
feelings are engrossed by a favorite purpose or 
employment, so that he cannot live or breathe 
without it. Comp. the description of Saul’s per- 
secuting zeal in Actsix. 1, and the Latin phrases, 
spirare minas, anhelare scelus.’”’—-C. A. B.] 

Ver. 13. If I did not trust to behold the 
excellence of Jehovah in the land of the 
living—!—The consequent is iacking (as Gen. 


xxxi. 42) after x19, which is unnecessarily 


marked by the Masora with puncta extraordinaria; 
as suspicious. In accordance with such an apo- 
siopesis ‘‘unless,” and if” not unfrequently are 
lacking, and this increases the emphasis.t The 
land of the living is contrasted with Sheol, but 
it refers here not beyond this life to eternal life 
(Rabbins, Clauss, Stier) but back to life in this 
world. 

Ver. 14. In the closing verse the Psalmist ex- 








* [Perowne: “‘(Tbough) my father and my mother may 
have forsaken me,’ 7. ¢., though my condition be helpless and 
friendless as that of a child deserted of his parents, there is 
One who watches over me, and will take me to His bosom. 
Vid. Isa. xiii. 16; xlix. 15. The phrase has, as De Wette 
says, somewhat of a proverbial character.”’—C. A. B.] 

+ [Hupfeld ; “Tt serves to illustrate the greatness of the 
grace and love of God by comparing it with the highest form 
of human love, parental love, which it transcends, just as in 
the passage already adduced by Calvin, Isa. xlix. 15, and in 
a similar construction with this, Isa. Ixiii.16: ‘ For Abra- 
ham has not known us, and Israel recognized us not: Thou, 
Jehovah, art our Father, our Redeemer,’ etc.” This is the 
preferable interpretation.—C. A. B.] 

t{[Perowne: “The holy singer feels now, at this moment, 
when the false and violent men are before his mind, how 
helpless he would be did he not trust and hope in his God: 
‘There were an end of me—or what would become of me, 
did I not believe, etc.’”—0. A. B.] 
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horts himself and not others in a similar condi- 
tion with himself (most ancient interpreters).— 
Be firm, and let thy heart show itself 
strong.—This does not express a comforting 

romise “ He will strengthen” (most interpreters 
[and A. V.]) nor indeed with a correct interpre- 
tation of the vlause as optative, the wish that Je- 
hovah would strengthen the heart (Calv., Cle- 
ric., Rosenm., Hupf. [Alexander]) but it is a con- 
tinuation of the Psalmist’s exhortation of him- 
self.—[ Wait on Jehovah.—Alexander: The 
repetition, wait for the Lord, and wait for the Lord, 
implies that this is all he has to enjoin upon him- 
self or others; and is more impressive in its na- 
tive simplicity, than the correct but paraphrastic 
version of the last clause in the English Bible, 
wait, I say, on the Lord.—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. No night of sorrow can be so dark, no evil 
so fearful, no enemy so dreadful as to cause those 
to tremble, despair, and perish, who have God 
for their Light, for their salvation, for the strong- 
hold of their life. Such a man overcomes in all 
his troubles, so much so that even in his days of 
suffering, at times, in the confidence of Divine as- 
sistance, a triumphant tone may be heard in his 
prayers, whence arise his fearlessness, his he- 
roism, his certainty of victory in the midst of all 
his dangers, struggles, and calamities. 

2. But he who puts his confidence truly and 
alone in God, and firmly trusts in the faithfulness 
and goodness of the Almighty, not to leave him 
or neglect him in his troubles, is very far from 
that proud self-sufficiency, and that half proud, 
half lazy carelessness, which on the one side im- 
pels to foolhardy and presumptuous ventures, on 
the other side restrains from seeking and using 
the means provided to increase his strength, and 
bring about and secure him success. He who 
truly has his confidence and strength in God, 
likewise seeks constantly and earnestly to be near 
to God, and uses conscientiously the means af- 
forded him in the forms of worship to strengthen 
his communion with God, and to secure as well as 
gain the dlessings of the presence of God. 

8. Hence it is, that those who have attained 
the most and the best on earth, the noblest and 
most glorious of our race, and the most exalted 
rulers among them, the boldest heroes, the most 
celebrated warriors and masters of every depart- 
ment of life, have shown themselves to be at the 
same time pious and humble men, who lay all their 
exaltation, glory, and honor, at the feet of God, 
and publicly recognize that they have to thank 
the Lord their God not only for their endowments 
and powers, but likewise for what they have done, 
and for their success, and that they must seek, 
like all other men, forgiveness of their sins in the 
grace of God, and that they would rather be at 
all times with God. Hence they gladly visit His 
house and His table, and besides study diligently 
God’s word, in which they gain good advice, and 
are reminded at the right time to assent to it and 
respond to it with heart and mouth. 

4. It is at once a duty and a joy to seek the 
countenance of the Lord, that is, to desire and 
strive to be personally near to the grace of God 
and to be sure of it. God Himself calls us to 


| 


this, and gives those who seek Him the blessed 
experience that God's love is not mere human 
favor, but transeends even parental love, as no 
thing can be compared with God's assistance, 
power, and protection, or take their place. So 
likewise those who do not withdraw from tries 
course with Ged will not be deprived of them. 
They will much rather be lifted up to a Aeigat 
which is tnaccessidée to all their adversaries, and 
will be placed in safety against all huvifal as- 
saults, 

5. Accordingly all depends upon whether we 
allow ourselves to be directed to the way of the 
Lord and guided therein, On this depends our 
walking the path of life in the godd pleasure of 
God (in the light of His countenance), and our 
attaining the end of that path in the protection of 
G@od’s salvation by means of that which God te- 
paris in all dangers, sufferings, and struggles, 
and in spite of all envy, slander, and opposition, 
The trust in God, which is indispensable for this, 
is often severely tried, especially when we are in 
danger of losing our rights, our honor, and our 
life by enemies who are as wicked and unjust as 
they are strong and crafty, and when we are for- 
saken by our nearest relatives, and given up by 
all the world. Then not only the flesh trembles, 
but the heart likewise quakes, and is in danger 
of losing patience and hope. We would be dost 
indeed, if our eyes and our hearts should lose 
sight of Ged. But this is impossible if we main- 
tain our fatth; then we will not despair. And 
because God continues faithfted we will not perish, 
In order now that faith may be able to impart 


the-necessary consolation and encouragement to 


wait on God, and the patience, resolution, and 
strength necessary thereto, it needs that it should 
have unfailing nourishment, support, discipline, 
and strengthening.—However little this Psalm 
may have of a Messianic character, yet some par- 
ticular features may be readily and devoutly re- 
ferred, inaccordance with Augustine's example, to 
the sufferings of Christ and His behaviour in them, 
which is a model for all. The Roman Catholic’ 
Church has assigned this Psalm to the offices of 
Char-Saturday. . 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


When danger is near and great we are taught 
to properly estimate and value, being near to God 
and the power of faith.—We can lose everything 
and yet lose nothing if only we retain God—Our 
hearts need daily strengthening in confidence in 
God; whence comes it? and how may it be ?—We 
cannot be lifted up in any better way than with 
God; therefore it is of the utmost importance 
that we should come to God and remain with God. 
—Our worst enemies are not those who envy us 
and afflict us, but our litle faith, our spiritual 
sluggishness and laziness, our tmpatience.—Many 
would gladly dwell in safety if only it were notto 
remain near to God—Whoever has God has all 
things in One; and yet only a few make anything 
of God.—It is enough that God should let His 
light shine, His salvation come, His power work; 
yet we must let ourselves be instructed and ruled, 
and delivered thereby.—It is well with us if we 
not only frust in God's power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, but value above all comenunion with God, 
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_ and are diligent to seek His face, and for this con- 
scientiously use the institutions and means of sal- 
vation.—There are in a pious heart not only 
thoughts of God, but likewise echoes of His word. 
—When men forsake us it may give us pain, but 
we will be comforted above all when God takes 
us up.—At first many care more for God’s pro- 
tection than for His presence, but if they give heed 
to the word and ways of God, they likewise learn 
not only to know the strength of being near to God, 
but likewise to value the blessings of intercourse 
with Him, and prize the good things of His house. 

SrarKke: Care for souls, longing to walk with 
God, to be sanctified in the communion of saints, 

these are the chief desires and only necessary 

things to the Christian.—It is well for those who 
seek safety with God; that is better than the 
highest rock.—If we pray as God has commanded, 
we are heard as He has promised.—God plants 
in the hearts of believers a sure confidence of 
gaining eternal life, by which they are uncom- 
monly strengthened in their battle of faith.—No 
time will seem so long to us as the time of cross- 
bearing; therefore it is that we are exhorted 
with so many words to hope and patience.—It is 
the constancy of hope which makes our walk and 
life happy.—The Lord is not only the truest, but 
is likewise the mightiest and most reliable Father 
and Friend.—You may know the right way and 
walk in the right path, yet you very much need 
Divine enlightenment and gracious guidance on 
account of the craft and wickedness of your ene- 
mies.—What can give a believer’s heart more 
pleasure and joy than to be heard by the God of 
grace? 

Friscu: David testifies 1) his joyous faith, 2) 
his heartfelt pleasure, 3) his longing desire, 4) 
his comforted hope.—David uses only one ar- 
mor against the crowd of his enemies and their 
power, and that is faith; by this he appropriates 
God’s light, strength, and salvation. Arm your- 
self in time, you will never lack enemies; the 
closer you come to friendship with God the more 
will the enmity of the world increase against you. 
—Hersercer: In whose hands is our life? Not 
in our power, not in the will of our enemies, but 
in the power of God.—The strength of armies 
and of hosts cannot go further than God will al- 
low.—Christians have many observers, therefore 

‘it is said; take care.—Stizr: O! that I might 
never yield! This one thing troubles me, not 
the defiance of enemies; for he who remains with 
God is safe.——Tuotvuck: In hours of internal an- 
guish the word of God should resound in the 

’ breast as the echo in the mountain, in order to 

increase our confidence by its repeated exhorta- 

tions.—Srinter: David at first declares his 
trust, then says, how he strengthens his trust, 
and why he relies on God, and finally adds, when 
true trust shows itself.—God is,so gracious that 

He not only allows His children to find Him, but 

likewise encourages them by His word to seek 

Him.—Umereir: Itis significant with respect to 
the piety which pervaded the entire life. of. Da- 








vid, that all the favor and grace of God are 
united to him in this chief thing, that he may 
abide in His house forever.—Tausu: David—a 
hero in the courage of faith and a master in 
prayer.—The surest handle of prayer by which 
we may lay hold of God is His own word, which 
calls us to seek His gracious countenance. That 
is a strong command and a comforting promise 
in one. 

[Marru. Henry: All God’s children desire to 
dwell in God’s house; where should they dwell 
else? not to sojourn there asa wayfaring man 
that turns aside to tarry but a night, or to dwell 
there for a time only, as the servant that abideth 
not in the house forever, but to dwell there all 
the days of their life; for there the Son abideth 
ever.—A gracious heart readily echoes to the call 
of a gracious God, being made willing in the day 
of His power.—Even the best, saints are subject 
to faint when their troubles become grievous and 
tedious. Their spirits are overwhelmed, and 
their flesh and heart fail; but their faith is a 
sovereign cordial.—Nothing like the believing 
hope of eternal life, the foresights of that glory, 
and foretastes of those pleasures, to keep us from 
fainting under all the calamities of this present 
time.—Barnes: The Christian sanctuary—the 
place of public worship—is the place where, if 
anywhere on earth, we may hope to have our 
minds enlightened, our perplexities removed, 
our hearts comforted and sanctified, by right 
views of God.—Spurazon: Salvation finds usin 
the dark, but it does not leave us there; it gives 
light to those who sit in the valley of the shadow 
of death. After conversion our God is our joy, 
comfort, guide, teacher, and in every sense our 
light; He islight within, light around, light re- 
flected from us, and light to be revealed to us.— 
It is a hopeful sign for us when the wicked hate 
us; if our foes were godly men, it would be a 
sore sorrow, but as for the wicked their hatred 
is better than their love.—Holy desires must lead 
to resolute action. The old proverb says, 
“‘Wishers and woulders are never good house- 
keepers;” and ‘wishing never fills a sack.” 
Desires are seeds which must be sown in the good 
soil of activity, or they will yield no harvest.— 
The pendulum of spirituality swings from prayer 
to praise.—Mercy is the hope of sinners and the 
refuge of saints. All acceptable petitioners 
dwell much upon this attribute.—A smile from 
the Lord is the greatest of comforts, His frown 
the worst of ills—Slander is an old-fashioned 
weapon out of the armory of hell, and it is still 
in plentiful use; and no matter how holy a man 
may be, there may be some who will defame him. 
—wWait at His door with prayer; wait at His foot 
with humility; wait at His table with service; 
wait at His window with expectancy. Suitors 
often win nothing but the cold shoulder from 
earthly patrons after long and obsequious wait- 
ing; he speeds best whose patron is in the skies. 
—C, A, B.J 
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PSALM XXVIII. 


A Psalm of David. 


1 


Be not silent to me: 
Lest, if thou be silent to me, 


Unto thee will I ery, O Lord my rock; 


I become:like them that go down into the pit. 
2 Hear the voice of my supplications, when 1 ery unto thee, 
When I lift up my hands toward thy holy oracle. 


3 Draw me not away with the wicked, and 
Which speak peace to their neighbors, 
But mischief is in their hearts. 


with the workers of iniquity, 


4 Give them according to their deeds, and according to the wickedness of their endea- 


vours: 
Give them after the work of their hands; 
Render to them their desert. 


5 Because they regard not the works of the Lorp, nor the operation of his hands, 
He shall destroy them, and not build them up. 


6 Blessed be the Lorn, 


Because he hath heard the voice of my supplications. 


7 The Lorp is my strength and my shield ; 


My heart trusted in him, and I am helped: 


Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth; 
And with my. song will I praise him. 


8 The Lorp is their strength, 


And he is the saving strength of his anointed. 
9 Save thy people, and bless thine inheritance: 


Feed them also, and lift them up for ever 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents anp Composition. Although 
there are no individual historical features which 
are sharply and unmistakably prominent, yet 
this Psalm is not a mere Psalm of general lamen- 
tation (De Wette), composed by David for the 
suffering and afflicted (Hengst.), or composed by 
a later poet for liturgical use for the people 
(Olsh.), as it is pretended with a superabundance 
in expression and rhythm, as is often the case in 
the later Psalms and Prophets, in connection with 
the heaping up of current phrases (Hupf.). We 
hear in this Psalm the voice of supplication, as 
it rises pressingly and earnestly, in peril of 
death, (ver. 1,) to Jehovah, the Holy One, im- 
ploring to be heard (ver. 2). It is from the 
mouth and heart of a man, who would not be 
swept away with evil doers and hypocrites (ver. 





8); and he implores for them righteous recom- 
pense (ver. 4); and he founds this judgment on 
its necessity and describes it inits reliable work- 
ings (ver. 5), whilst he himself in the certainty 
of being heard and of the constant protection of 
Jehovah, praises Him (ver. 6), and furthermore 
will praise Him thankfully in songs (ver. 7) ; for 
Jehovah is the Protector and Deliverer of His 
people and His anointed (ver. 8). Finally he 
prays for continual blessings for the people— 
they are the property of Jehovah (ver. 9). These 
last two verses must then be regarded as the 
words of the anointed himself unless we should 
regard them as an appendix of intercession for 
the king and the people (Hupf.), and there is no 
apparent occasion for uniting them with the pre- 
ceding verses. It is then more appropriate to 
think of David as the author, in the time of the 
trouble with Absalom, although the ‘longing 
turning towards the sanctuary” (Delitzsch) is 
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not very apparent. This is better than to think 
of Josiah (Ewald), or Jeremiah (Hitzig). Taere 
are frequent and evident resemblances to the 
preceding Psalm. 

Str. I. [Ver. 1. To Thee Jehovah, do I 
cry; My rock, be not silent from me, 
lest, if Thou be silent from me, I become 
like them that go down to the pit.—The 
A. VY. is not properly punctuated. My rock be- 
longs to the second clause. For the meaning of 
rock vid. Ps. xviii. 2, The preposition {7; from, 


is used with a pregnant meaning=—Turn not 
away from me in silence, (De Wette, Moll. Pe- 
rowne, ef al).* The pit is the grave in its nar- 
rower and broader sense. Comp. Is. xiv. 15; Pss. 
xxx. 4, lxxxviii. 6, 

Ver. 2. When I liftup my hands.+—To 
lift up the hands and spread them out towards 
heaven was the usual posture of prayer with the 
Hebrews, (1 Kings viii. 22, Is. i. 15), so like- 
wise among the Greeks and other ancient na- 
tions. And so also they were lifted up towards 
the sanctuary at Jerusalem, especially by the 
later Jews. So the Mahometans pray towards 
Mecca, and the Samaritans towards the holy 
place of Mt. Gerizim.—C. A. B.]—To Thy holy 
throne-hall.—This is literally the back room as 
a local designation of the Most Holy place, (1 
Kings vi. 5, 16 sq., viii. 6,8), where was the 
throne of God (i Kings viii. 30, 39, 43, 49) in 
the temple (1 Kings viii. 30; Dan. vi. 11, Ps. v. 
7.) as in heaven (1 Kings viii. 22, 54), to which 
the hands were lifted up (Pss. lxiii. 4; exxxiv. 
2; exli. 2; Lam. ii 19), and spread ont (Ps. 
exliii. 6; Ex. ix. 29, 33; 1 Kings viii. 22, 28, 54; 
Jos. i. 15) corresponding with the lifting up of 
the heart (Ps. xxiv. 4; Lam. iii. 41). This 
meaning of debir is completely proved by compar- 
ing with the Arabic, comp. Delitzsch and Hupfeld 
in loco. This was first proved by C. B. Michaelis 
in 1735 in a dissertation (now printed in Potts. 
sylloge V. 131 sq). then first by Conrad Iken 
1748 in his Diss. Phil. Theol. 1. 2148q. . In ac- 
cordance with the derivation from dibber—speak, 
which Hengstenberg again justifies, the ancient 
interpreters thought of an audience-room and 
parlor, and translated it by oraculum, 7a7q7hpu0v, 
ampatiscipuv. Luther translates, chor. [A. V- 
holy oracle). 

[ Str. IL Ver. 3. Draw me not away, e.z., 
to destruction, vid. Ps. xxvi. 9; Ezek. xxxii. 20; 
Job xxiv. 22—Who speak peace —They 
make peaceful and friendly professions whilst 
plotting mischief and war, hypocrites, dissem- 
biers, frequently alluded to in the Psalms.— 
Cc. A.B. 

[ Se. tn Ver. 4 Render to them their 


Gesert.—Delitzsch: “This phrase. "24 Ton. 
which is frequently used by the prophets, means 





+ [Alexander follows Hupfeld in rendering; lest Thon 
hold Thy peace from me, and I be made like those going down 
(into) the pit. The rendering im the text is better. Itis 
that of De Wate, Ewald, HAL, Perowne, & ah.— 


CA Bj 
” # le 4. V-. Hupfeld, Delitzsch, Perowne, tal. De Wette 
if ” pecamse I cry, te; Hitzig, since I ery, ee.; Moll 
and Alezander, in my crying, etc.—C. A. B. 
agree Wi and 


to recompense, or repay to any one what he 
has performed or rendered, likewise what he 
hag committed or deserved. The thought and 
its expression remind us of Is. iii. 8-11, and 
i. 16.” 

Ver. 5. Because they regard not.—Dz2- 
litzsch: ‘The propriety of prayer for recom- 
pense is derived from their blindness towards 
the righteous and gracious government of God 
in human history (comp. Is. vy. 12; xxii. 11).— 
The contrast of 23, build, with on, tear 


down is in the style of Jeremiah (xlii. 10, 
comp. i. 10, xviii. 9, et al.”—C. A. B.] 

[Sir. IV. Ver. 6. Because He hath heard, 
—Hupfeld: “This is not a praising God because 
He has actually heard, this being presupposed in 
the perfect, 127 as Pss, vi. 9 8q.; xx. 7; xxvi. 
12; xxxi, 22 sq.; nor as if he had, in the mean 
time, received an answer from the sanctuary 
(ver. 2) as Hengstenberg supposes; but in the 
confidence of faith.”—C. A, B.] 

[St. V. Ver. 7. With my song will I 
praise Him.—The Vulgate has a different 
reading here, following the Sept. [It reads my 
flesh (caro mea, q cap& uov) for my heart in the 
third clause, and my will (ex voluntate mea, 
exterjparoc you) for my song, in the fourth 
clause.—Delitzsch: ‘In ")'YD the song is re- 
garded as the source of the M77. From his 
sorrows springs the song, and from the song 
springs the praise of Him who has taken these 
sorrows away.”—C. A. B. 

Sir. VL. Ver. 8. Sehovah is protection for 
them.—This turns the glance upon the true 
members of the people whose fortune the Psalmist 
bears upon his heart together with his own, al- 
though they have not been mentioned before. 
Hitzig and Delitzsch very properly reject the 


correction of 9, which all codd. have, into 


wy? that is, for his people, however appropri- 
ate this might be —And He is the saving 
defence of His anointed.—This is literally, 
the defence of deliverance. [Delitzsch: ‘+ Jeho- 


yah is then 1 because He mightily preserves 
them from the destruction into which they them- 
selves would fall or be plunged by others; and 
He is the Myi0" NYD of His anointed because 
He surrounds him as an inaccessible place of 
refuge; which secureshim salvation in its ful- 
ness, instead of the ruin contemplated.”—C. 
A, B. 

ven 9. Peed them and bear them for- 
ever.—This reminds us of Deut. i. 31: xxxii.11, 
Is. lxiii. 9. andthe conclusion itself of Ps. iii. 
and xxix. [Perowne: ‘It is impossible not to 
see in these tender, loving words. ‘feed them 
and bear ther,’ the heart of the shepherd king. 
Feed them, O, Thou true Shepherd of Israel, 
(ixxx. 1): bear them, carry them in Thine arms 
(Is. lxiii, 9, xl 11)—C. A. B.] : 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. If God could be deaf qnd dum) to the sup- 
plications of His servant, there could be neither 
comfort nor hope for him. And if God should 
turn away from him, his ruin would be certain. 
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But then the servant. of Ged would share the 
fate of the wicked. This however is impossible, 
so long as the servant of God is neither unfaith- 
ful nor a hypocrite. If he can really establish 
himself on God as Ais rock, when he lifts up his 
hands and heart in faith (ver. 7), to the God en- 
throned in the Holiest of All, then he will expe- 
rience, that even on the brink of an abyss there 
isa way of escape and he will not be drawn 
down into its depths with the ungodly. For God 
is just, and shows Himself in His unchangeable 
faithfulness and truth as a rock, to those who 
trust in Him and abide by Him. Moreover when 
threatened with ruin, all depends on this alone, 
his showing himself by his conduct as stand- 
ing on this rock. and fortifying himself there by 
his actions. 

2. If we not only set before our eyes the judg- 
ments of God, but likewise establish ourselves 
near to God and on His side, then there arises 
partly a feeling of security in the protection of God, 
which discloses itself at once as the assurance of 
being heard in prayer, partly a strong feeling of 
the contrast between ourselves and ungodly and 
hypocritical oppressors. This feeling looks at 
their conduct as they sin,against God and their 
neighbors, and sees that it will be doudly punished, 
and it discloses itself in appealing to God to ez- 
ecute His judgments. Under such circumstances 
and feelings it is possible to pray; recompense 
them, without sinning. 

3. The characteristics of the ungodly, and the 
indications of their swift ruin, are their not od- 
serving the doings and actions of God, which are 
exactly opposed to their own. God will be con- 
stantly less intelligible and conceivable to them 
whilst they blind themselves in such ® manner 
that they fancy that they can not only deceive men 
by their hypocrisy, but likewise can escape the 
judgment of God by not observing the Divine 
government. But the less attention they give to 
these things, the deeper they involve themselves 
in wicked plans, and the more surely they fall 
when they least expect it, into the recompensing 
hand of God. 

4. God is the Avenger and Deliverer, Defence 
and Helper, not only for His anointed, but like- 
wise for His people. For He is not only their 
Lord who will not allow His property and inhe- 
ritance to be takenfrom Him; but He is likewise 
their Shepherd who watches and protects, cares 
for and leads the people especially belonging to 
Him; He is their God and Father, who bears 
them in their weakness, ‘‘ at alltimes from of old,” 
(Isa. lxiii. 9), as a man his son (Deut. i. 31) and 
asaneagle her young (Deut. xxxii.11) lifting 
them aboye all hindrances, and bearing them 
forth out of all dangers, and thus raising them 
above all present and allfuture enemies. (2 Sam. 
y. 12).—“To His work you must look if your 
work is to endure” (P. Gerhardt). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


When trouble increases, trust in God must not 
decrease ; our prayers must not be silent, though 
God for a while is stlent.—That prayers are not 
heard for a while, is no sign that God is angry, 
but that He would try our faith, and train us in 
patience.—Great sufferings cannot choke the de- 
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sire for prayer so long as the heart does not be- 
come faint-kearted.—The confidence of the pious in 
God’s assistance against ungodly enemies, has its 
ground not in the feeling of personal worth, but in 
the assurance of Divine righteousness. —Not to ob- 
serve the Divine government, is a characteristic of 
the ungodly and the sign of their ruin.—Many 
trouble themselves no more with God’s judgment 
than they do with His commandments ; but he who 
transgresses the latter cannot escape the former.— 
God recompenses justly; therefore fear His judg- 
ment, but trust in His righteousness.—The tnno- 
cent may suffer much and long; but they will not 
call upon God iz vain, and even when they die 
they will not be swept away with the guilty.—A 
pious king seeks not only his own deliverance, but 
the salvation of his people at the same time.—He 
who trusts God, has duilé well.—God not only 
protects His own children, im time, but He like- 
wise dlesses them for eternity. 

Srarxe: O how sweet it is for the soul, when 
God hears it and it is sure of this in its inmost 
natured but how painful itis when God is silent! 
and yet we must persevere in patience, until it 
shall please Him to hear our prayer.—He who 
would not be carried away with the ungodly in 
the judgment of God, must be on his guard 
against their sins.—To desire punishment for our 
enemies out of a spirit of revenge, is not Chris- 
tian; but we may sigh to the righteous Judgo ~ 
against the enemies of God and His glory.—lf 
God were not the strength and protection of His 
Church, how could it endure the power of its 
enemies ?—If the Lord is our strength, why do 
we ever lament our weakness? Is that not per- 
haps a palliation of our indolence ?—FRANKE: 
In external trouble hypocrites and the ungodly 
go to God in order to be freed from them; but 
they do not think of being delivered from their 
troubles of sin, and therefore it is no wonder, 
that they are unable to speak of answers to 
prayer.—Renscurn: Although the pious dwell 
among the ungodly yet they are distinguished 
from them, 1) by their prayers; 2) by their life; 
8) by their reward.—Friscu: The help which 
God has postponed He has not refused.—Hur- 
BERGER: God’s silence often brings the greatest 
sorrow; but God is often silent in order that He 
may hear thee with all the more love.—TnonucK: 
He who keeps the Lord before him as the Mighty 
One, and can hope in His strength, is already 
helped.—Tausr: The prayer of the pious in 
trouble is an evidence that they have the refuge 
as well as need it. 

Le ara. Henry: Nothing can be so cutting, 
so killing, to a gracious soul as the want of God’s 
favor, and the sense of His displeasure.—Those 
who are careful not to partake with sinners in 
their sins have reason to hope that they shall 
not partake with them in their plagues, Rev. 
xviii. 4.—A stupid regardlessness of the works 
of God is the cause of the sin of sinners, and so 
becomes the cause of their ruin.—The saints 
rejoice in their friends’ comforts as well as their 
own; for as we have no less benefit by the light 
of the sun, so neither by the light of God’s 
countenance, for others sharing therein; for we 
are sure there is enough for all, and enough for 
each.—Those, and those only, whom God feeds 
and rules, that are willing to be taught and 
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- guided, and governed by Him, shall be saved, and 
blessed, and lifted up forever.—Barnus: It is 
sufficient for us'to feel that God hears us; for if 
this is so, we have the assurance that allis right. 
In this sense, certainly, it is right to look for an 
immediate answer to our prayers.—SpurGeEon: 
The thorn at the breast of the nightingale was 
said by the old naturalists to make it sing; Da- 
vid’s grief made him eloquent in holy psalmody. 
_ —God’s voice is often so terrible that it shakes 
the wilderness; but His silence is equally full of 
awe to an eager suppliant. When God seems to 
close His ear, we must not therefore close our 
mouths, but rather cry with more earnestness; 
for when our note grows shrill with eagerness 
and grief, He will not long deny usa hearing. 
What a dreadful case should we be in if the Lord 
should become for ever silent to our prayers !— 
We stretch out empty hands, for we are beggars ; 
we lift them up, for we seek heavenly supplies; 
we lift them towards the mercy-seat of Jesus, for 
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there our expectation dwells.—The best of the 
wicked are. dangerous company in time, and 
would make terrible companions for eternity ; we 
must avoid them in their pleasures, if we would 
not be confounded with them in their miseries. 
—lIt is a sure sign of baseness when the tongue 
and the heart do not ring to the same note. De- 
ceitful men are more to be dreaded than wild 
beasts; it were better to be shut up ina pit with 
serpents than to be compelled to live with liars. 
—God’scurse is positive and negative; His sword 
has two edges, and cuts right and left. —They who 
pray well, will soon praise well; prayer and 
praise are the two lips of the soul.—Heart work 
is sure work; heart trust is never disappointed. 
Faith must come before help, but help will never 
be long behindhand.—When the heart is glow- 
ing, the lips should not be silent. When God 
blesses us, we should bless Him with all our 
heart.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XXIX. 


A Psalm of David. 


1 Give unto the Lorp, O ye mighty, 


Give unto the Lorp glory and strength. 


2 Give unto the Lorp the glory due unto his name; 
Worship the Lorp in the beauty of holiness. 


3 The voice of the Lorp 7s upon the waters: 


_ The God of glory thundereth: 
The Lorp is upon many waters. 
4 The voice of the Lorp is powerful ; 


The voice of the Lorn is full of majesty. 


5 The voice of the Lorp breaketh the cedars; 
Yea, the Lorp breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 

6 He maketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn. 

7 The voice of the Lorp divideth the flames of fire. 


8 The voice of the Lorp shaketh the wilderness; 
_ The Lorp shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 


9 The voice of the Lorp maketh the hinds to calve, 


And discovereth the forests: 


And in his temple doth every one speak of his glory. 


10 The Lor» sitteth upon the flood ; 
Yea, the Lorp sitteth King forever. 


11 The Lorp will give strength unto his people; 


, 


The Lorp will bless his people with peace. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents anpD Aim.—After calling upon 
the heavenly beings to praise the power and glory 
of Jehovah, and to worship Him with solemnity 
(vers. 1-2), there is a picturesque description 
of a storm (vers. 3-9) advancing from the Me- 
diterranean to the mountains of Dan towards the 
South (J. D. Mich.), in the fearful sublimity of 
its appearance, and its effects upon nature; and 
that passes over into a reference to the royal ma- 
jesty of Jehovah at the flood, the greatest of the 
Gisturbances of nature in the ancient world, and 
it exalts Him as ever abiding above, which will 
likewise be for the historical and saying good of 
His people (vers. 10-11). The Psalm_ has 
therefore not merely a poetic character and aim, 
interwoven with general religious considerations, 
but it is of a historical and redemptive character. 
Its essential character is not that of a lyrical de- 
scription of a magnificent tempest, which has be- 
come a hymn (Hupf.), from which finally an ap- 
plication is made; but on the occasion of a storm 
and under the impression of its power of commotion 
and destruction, the host of the heavenly servants 
of God are called uponte worship (not Elohim, but) 
Jehovah, and His peopleto trustin Him. There 
is no trace of any particular historical circum- 
stance, whether of the carrying of the Ark of the 
Covenant to Mt. Zion (Ruding ) or of trouble from 
external enemies, as Ps. xxyiii. from internal 
enemies (Hengst.). But this does not give the 
right of an allegorical reference of this Psalm to 
the giving of the Law at Sinai (the Rabbins pre- 
vious to Kimchi), or of its prophetical reference 
to the Messiah, and His judgment of the nations 
(Kimchi), or to Christ and the power of His 
word, to whom magistrates are called upon to sub- 
mit themselves in homage and worship (Geier, Seb. 
Schmidt, et al.). The following suppositions are 
likewise unfounded; that the Psalm has no per- 
sonal reference, but is sung from the souls of the 
people in order to edify the congregation (Hengst.); 
or that it has for its foundation only the general 
idea of Jehovah as the God of thunder and the 
God of the nation (De Wette), or that it has as 
its object, by describing the fearful power of God 
in the frightful phenomena of nature, to awaken 
the sleeping conscience, and particularly to 
arouse the proud rulers from their security, and 
warn them to submit to the sovereignty. of God 
(Calvin). The sevenfold repetition of the thunder 
as the voice of Jehovah has become typical of Rev. 
x. 1 sq., and is to be regarded as a holy number 
(Geier), whilst the repetition pictures the thunder 
as sounding clap upon clap. The kindling flash 
of lightning is only mentioned once (ver. 7) 
Hengstenberg however presses this symbolism 
of number too far with reference to the use of 
the name of Jehovah in this and the preceding 
Psalm.*—In the Septuagint we find an addition 





* (Hengstenberg regards the use of the name of Jehovah 
ten times in the main part of the Psalm, as important (vers. 
3-9), as signifying completeness and finish.—Ewald divides 
the Psalm into five parts, the introduction and conclusion 
being alike of four lines, the body of the Psalm consisting 
of three parts of five lines each, the whole being thus highly 
artistic. The storm is described in three stages. “ At first 
itis heard in the extreme distance of the highest heavens 
(vers. 3, 4), then in rapidly increasing power it covers the 
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to the title, éodiov oxyvi¢ (Vulg., incorrectly, tr 
consummatione tabernaculi), which then seems to 
imply, that it was then sung (Delitzsch) on the 
closing day (Ley. xxiii. 26) of the feast of taber- 
nacles (Shemini Azereth). In the middle ages it 
was used as a prayer during storms as a preven- 
tion of strokes of lightning.—The pretended re- 
semblances with the prophet Jeremiah are very 
weak.* 


Str. I. Ver. 1. Sons of Gods.—[A. V., 0 ye 
mighty]. It is grammatically and etymologically 
admissible to translate, sons of the mighty = 
mighty ones, rulers, princes, (the Rabbins and 
many ancient interpreters) ; so likewise sons of 
idols — servants of idols (J. D. Mich., Déder- 
lein, Muntinghe). But ver. 9 ¢. is against these 
translations, for those who are addressed are in 
heaven above. Now lim never occurs in the 
usage of the language, as plur. mayest. with a sin- 
gular meaning, but constantly, as plural, desig- 
nates the gods of the heathen, Ex. xv. 11; xviii. 
11; Pss. xey. 3; xevi. 4; xevii. 9, the Usds Asyé- 
uevot, 1 Cor. viii. 5, in contrast with whom the 
true God Jehovah is called Ei Elim (Dan. xi. 36) 
or indeed El Elohim (Jos. xxii. 22; Ps. 1.1), El 
haélohim (Deut. x. 17) Eiohé haélohim (Ps. exxxvi. 
2), because these gods have likewise the name of 
Elohim (Ps. lxxxvi. 8). Therefore we cannot 
translate at once, sons or children of God (Sept. 
et al.), » justify the plural Elim by reference to 
the grammatical form (Gesen. Gramm., 3 106, 3; 
Ewald ausf. Lehrbuch, 3 270 c) of an attraction 
in composition as Ex. i. 11, 1 Chron. vii. 5 (De 
Weite). or by the supposition that it is a plural 
of Jen ul., formed after the analogy of Isa. xlii. 
22, compared with ver. 7; Isa. li. 9, compared 
with Jen. ix. 12; Jeremiah xlii. 8 compared with 
2 Sam. xxiv. 4 (Hitzig). But if neither the hea- 
then gods nor their sons are addressed here, but 
manifestly the angels, then these constitute the 
heavenly company surrounding God (Job i. 6; 
ii, 1); the heavenly host (1 Kings xxii. 19; Neh. 
ix. 6), whose duty it is to praise God (Pss. Ixxxix. 
6; ciii. 20; Job xxxviii. 7, comp. Isa. vi. 3). 
These are called, usually, sons of Elohim (Gen. 





whole visible heavens (vers. 5-7), finally coming from the 
north and descending constantly lower it passes away in the 
far south.” Perowne: “The structure of the whole is highly 
artificial, and elaborated with asymmetry of which no mure 
perfect specimen exists in Hebrew. But this evidently arti- 
ficial mode of composition is no check to the force and fire 
of the Poet's genius, which kindles, and glows, and sweeps 
along with all the freedom and majesty of the storm; the 
whole Psalm being one continued strain of triumphant ex- 
ultation.”—C. A. B.] 


* [Wordsworth on this Psalm indulges in a series of fanci- 
ful interpretations. I will give a general specimen here 
which wilt do for the whole Psalm. “'‘ihe yoice of the 
thunder, and the flash of the lightning spoke to the Psalnist 
of the manifestations of God's glory ou Mount Sinai, amid 
thunders and lightnings, at the giving of the Law (Ex. xix. 
16). Then the *yoi-e of the Lord’ was heard, as Moses de- 
scribes, with exceeding power (see Exod. xix. 19; xx. 18), 
and it sounded forth in the thunders of the Decalogue. 
Hence the Hebrew Church connected this Psalm with Pent - 
cost, the Feast of the Giving of the Law; and in the Chris- 
tian Church this Psalm, used in a large portion of Christen- 
dom at the Epiphany, and falling, asit does, in t-e series of 
the octaves of the Ascension, may raise the thoughts to the 
glory of the Creator and Releemer, manifested in leve xs 
well as ia power upon earth, and showing His glory and 
power by riding upon the clouds, and by sending down the 
Holy Ghost, the Comf rter, from heaven ar Pentecost, with 
the sound of a rushing mighty wind, and in flames of fire 
caste 2), to strengthen and comfo t H.s Church.”—C, 
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vi. 2, and in the passage cited from Job) when not 


named maleachim with special reference to their 
duty of declaring and executing the will of God. 


They are likewise designated as the host of the 


holy ones (kedoshim) Job y.1; xv. 15, which sur- 
round Jehovah, Ps. lxxxix. 6,8, and entirely pa- 
rallel with them, Ps. lxxxix. 7, the bené Elim, so 
that there can be no doubt of the sense (Ps. 
Ixxxii., on which Hupfeld lays great stress, is not 
appropriate here). The Chald. likewise on this 
passage has the paraphrase, hosts of angels. The 
form of the expression is explained by the fact 


that the word Hlim as well as Hlohim has a gene- 


ral meaning (Ps. viii. 6) and was applied to va- 
rious beings of supernatural power, who might 
be the objects of religious reverence, and that 
the expression den, bené did not always express 
the physical derivation through generation, but 
partly physical and partly moral dependence, and 
included those who were thus designated in one 
body. There is another translation in the Sept., 
Vulg., Syr., Jerome, ‘‘sons of rams,” as a figu- 
rative designation of the sacrifice. These trans- 


lations lead to the reading pox, which 5 codd. 
Kennic., and 4 de Rossi have, but it is improperly 


explained, since this reading is often found, Ex. 


xv. 15; Job xli. 17; Ezek. xxxi. 11 (singular); 
xxxii, 11, where this fundamental meaning of 
strength is very ancient, 2 Kings xxiv. 15, even in 


the form 0°I8.—Give to Jehovah glory and 
strength.—This is not to be changed into ‘ho- 
nor and praise,” but the giving is a tribuere, an 
offering of the tribute due to the glory and 
strength of God; recognizing it in words and 
deeds, a dotvac défav (Acts xii. 23; Luke xvii. 
18; Rom. iv. 20). 

Ver. 2. In holy attire.—This is the priestly 
attire used at festivals in the service of God (most 
interpreters since Luther), Ps. xcvi. 9; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 29, in which priests and Levites likewise 
marched before the Lord with music when they 
went forth to battle (2 Chron. xx. 21). Hupfeld 
concludes from the last passage, where 11M is 


construed with bs and from Prov. xiv. 28, that 
the reference is here likewise to the Divine ma- 


 jesty and glory (so Aquil., Symm., Chald., Je- 


rome, Kimchi), and that the construction with 3 
includes perhaps the idea of the place, where it 
was revealed, that is, the sanctuary. Calvin, 
Ruding., Cleric., after the Sept. and Syriac, adopt 
the latter view at once.—The reading in Ps. cx. 
8 is not entirely certain.* 

Sir, IL. Ver. 8. The voice of Jehovah.— 
[Hupfeld: ‘This is not every audible declaration 
of God in nature, which speaks to us at the same 
time (Hengst., Hofm.), but is only a poetical and 
childlike name of thunder (comp. Ps. xviii. 14), 
that is the murmuring and scolding of wrath (com- 
pare Pss. xviii. 14; civ. 7), with which, in con- 
trast with the creative word, the interference of 
God in nature is connected, which restrains and 
destroys.” —C. A. B.]—The great waters are 


naturally not an allegorical designation of the 


colluvies gentium (J. H. Mich.), nor hardly the 
waters which were above the vault of heaven ac- 





*[Perowne: “In holy vestments, heaven being thought of as 
one great temple, and all the worshippers therein as clothed 
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cording to Gen. i. 7, comp. Ps. cxlviii. 4 (Um- 
breit, Maurer), but either those of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea (J. D. Mich., Munt.), or correspond- 
ing with the beginning of the description, those 
of the lowering clouds. Ps. xviii. 11; civ. 38; 
Jer. x. 18 (most interpreters). 

[Ver. 4. The voice of Jehovahin power! 
The voice of Jehovah in majesty !—Alex- 
ander: ‘In power, in majesty, 7. ¢. invested 
with these attributes, a stronger expression than 
the corresponding adjectives, strong and majestic 
would be, and certainly more natural and con- 
sonant to usage than the construction which 
makes 7 a mere sign of that in which something 
else consists.” —C. A. B.] 

Str. Ill. Ver. 5. Breaketh the cedars of 
Lebanon.—The cedars and mountains are not 
allegorical designations of: the great ones of the 
earth, particularly of heathen princes (the 
Rabbins and many ancient interpreters), and 
the cedars of Lebanon are no more poetical 
designations of the highest and strongest cedars 
(Geier, Rosenm., Hengst.), than the mountains of 
Lebanon and Sirion and the desert of Kadesh 
are a poetical use of individuals for the whole 
class (Hupfeld). 

Ver. 6. Maketh them skip like a calf.— 
[Hupfeld: ‘This is a poetical hyperbole of the 
shaking of the earth, as afterwards of the desert, 
ver. 8, like an earthquake occasioned by the 
thunder; a standing feature of Theophanies 
(vid. Ps. xvili. 7 sq.\. So of mountains, Ps. cxiv. 
4, 6, with a similar comparison with rams and 
lambs. ‘The suffix, them (D°), refers not prima- 


rily to the mountains of Lebanon, which are 
mentioned in the second clause, as many inter- 
preters (even Ewald, Olsh.) suppose, but to the 
cedars mentioned in the previous verse (Geier, 
De Wette, Maurer, Hengst., Hitzig, Delitzsch) ; 
certainly only in consequence of the skipping 
of the mountains on which they stand, and 
therefore they are mentioned themselves in the 
second member.”’—C. A. B.].—Sirion like a 
young buffalo.*—Sirion (either=glimmer, or 
coat of mail) is the ancient Sidonian name of 
Mt. Hermon, according to Deut. iii. 9, the 
highest peak of the eastern range of Lebanon. 

Ver. 7. Cleaveth the flames of fire.—This 
is a poetical expression of forked lightning. 
So Syriac, Chald., Vatabl., Ruding., J. D. Mich. 
and most recent interpreters. The meaning of 
the word is rendered certain by Isa. x. 15, where 
the reference is to cleaving timber.; The usual 
meaning: hew out, particularly stones and from 
stones (Sept.), is possible here, namely in the 
sense, that the flames are beaten out of the 
clouds, as sparks out of the flint (Calvin). But 
the usual ancient translation, hew as flames of 
fire (Luther), or with flames of fire (Geier, 
Hengst. [Alexander]) is against the language. 
And the interpretation: to cut out the flames of 
fire (von Hofmann), that is, that the storm wind 
gives direction and form to the blazing flames, 
affords a monstrous figure. 





*[A, V. translates young unicorn—vid. notes on Ps. xxii. 
12.—0. A. B.] 
+[Perowne: “With every thunder-peal comes the terribla 
forked lightning, so striking in tropical and eastern lands. 
Its vivid, zig-zag, serpent-like flash is given in a few words.” 
J 


in priestly garments, and doing perpetual service.”—C. A.B.] | —C. A. B. 
14 
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Str. IV. Ver. 8. The wilderness of Ka- 
desh.—Kadesh, literally—set apart. This was 
that part of the Arabic desert west of the gra- 
nite and porphyry mountains of Edom, which 
was a part of the great desert (Deut. i. 19; xi. 
24; Jer. ii. 6), and which was covered with hills 
of chalk and drift sand. Comp. Gen. xx. 4; 
Num. xiii. 26. 

Sir, V. Ver. 9. Maketh the hinds to 


calve.—Instead of Dio the Syriac read MTN, 


oaks, or terebinths, and some interpreters (Lowth, 
Venema, Muntiug.) have adopted it. But Job 
xxxix. 1 sq. decides for the usual reading, 
and is not in favor of the view that the refer- 
ence is to the severe labor of the hinds in calv- 
ing in the month of May, which is rendered 
easier by the storm (Bochart, Meroz. L, lib. 8, 
cap. 17, after the Rabbins), but of a premature 
delivery, brought on by fright, as 1 Sam. iv. 19 
sq., in the case of the wife of Phinehas. This 
is brought about, according to Pliny (Hist. Nat., 
VIII., 47), by the thunder even with solitary 
sheep, and, according to Ewald, is likewise 
mentioned by Arabic authors with reference to 
hinds.—And strippeth forests.—This is not 
of laying bare the roots of the trees, or of the 
forest by the wind (many of the older interpre- 
ters), so not of stripping the trees of their 
leaves and boughs by the storm (Calv., De- 
litzsch), or by the shower (Hitzig), but the peel- 
ing off of the bark (Joel i. 7) by the lightning 
(Hupf.), since the word properly means ‘ dis- 
cover” (Sept., Jerome, Isaki, Luther [A. V.]). 
—And in His temple speaks every one: 
glory !—The palace of God is not the earthly 
temple (Rabbins), or the Church (Calvin and 
most older interpreters), so likewise not the 
world (Cleric.) in which sense it is improperly 
translated ‘in His entire palace” (Rosenm.), 
but heaven (Chald., Geier, et a/.). The partici- 
ple 4mer expresses the simultaneousness of the 
praise with the terrors (Ewald,* von Hofm., 


Hupfeld). The suffix in 19D is correctly ren- 
dered by the Chald. in the paraphrase; all His 
servants. It is used in reference to the preced- 
ing ‘‘in His palace” (Hitzig), but not in direct 
reference to the palace itself—its totality (Heng- 
stenberg, [Alexander]), or to the sons of Gods, 
ver. 1 (De Wette), but to an indefinite general 
subject. (Hupfeld)—mac tue (Sept., Syr.), which 
receives its more specific meaning from the con- 
text. [Delitzsch: ‘It happens as the poet de- 
sired in vers. 1, 2... Jehovah receives back the 
glory displayed in the world in a thousandfold 
echo of worship.”—C. A. B.] 

Str. VI. Ver. 10.. Jehovah has sat en- 
throned above the Flood.—The reference to 
the Flood is decided partly by the article, partly 
by the word mabul (Syr. momul), Gen. vi.-xi., 
which is used only with this reference. And 
this is not a mere recollection of the flood (Ew- 
ald, Kurtz), comparing it with the overflowings 
effected by the rain-storm (Ruding., J. D. Mich., 
Koster, Olsh., Hitz.), or to the heavenly ocean 
(Maurer), upon which o used as in Ps. ix. 4, 
approved likewise by Baur in De Wette’s com- 





* [Ewald translates at_once: “ whilst in His palace—all 
speaks ‘ glory.’”—C. A. B.] rf 


mentary) Jehovah sits enthroned. Since 3v” 
indicates not only the royal sitting of Jehovah, 
but likewise His judicial sitting (Ps. ix. 7; 


exxii. 5), itis better to regard the 5 either as 
of the purpose—of producing it (von Hofm., 
Delitzsch) as Koster, Olsh., .Hitzig take it, with 
a generalizing of the Flood; or inthe sense of 


Sy—=above, Ps. vii. 7 (Hupfeld), singe the Di- 
vine judgment includes likewise a deliverance 
(Chald.), and both references are here men- 
tioned. The supposition of a mere reference to 
time—at (Baihing., Hengst. [ Alexander ]), weak- 
ens the sense. The Vulgate does this still more 
in its rendering, which as the Sept. in some 
codd, reads: Jehovah inhabits the floud; in 
others reads: makes to inhabit.—And so will 
Jehovah sit as King forever.—The future 
with vav is in a significant contrast with the 
preterite of ver. 10 a, and is not to be regarded 
as a preterite, poy) being translated, in primi- 
tive time (Sachs); but it cannot be explained 
too specifically either of the coming Messianic 
judgment (Rabbins), or with reference to a 
coming flood of fire and brimstone (Ephrem 
Syr., J. H. Mich.), or to the saving water of 
Baptism, with reference to 1 Pet. iii. 21 (Luther, 
Seb. Schmidt e¢ al.). ‘* Whilst we still hear the 
voice of the Lord in the rushing of the storm 
through the forests stripped of their leaves, the 
poet snatches us away at once from the tumult 
of earth and places us amid the choirs of the 
heavenly temple, which above in holy silence 
sing glory and praise to the Eternal” (Umbreit). 

[Ver. 11. Jehovah will bless His people 
with peace.—Delitzsch: ‘‘How impressive 
the closing word of this Psalm! It is arched as 
a rainbow above it. The beginning of the 
Psalm shows us the heavens open and the throne 
of God in the midst of angelic songs of praise, 
and the close of the Psalm shows us on earth, in 
the midst of the angry voice of Jehovah shaking 
all things, His people victorious and biessed 
with peace. Gloria in excelsis is the beginning 
and pax in terris the end.”—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God has a glory and a power'which are 
peculiar to His nature, and He gives them to be 
known likewise on earth and in heaven, so that 
He may be named after them and yet His name 
not be an arbitrary title, but an expression of 
His nature. On the ground of this and in con- 
sequence of it, He will have in heaven and on 
earth the recognition to which He is entitled. He 
insists upon His glory and demands the tribute 
due to it, whilst He calls attention to His acts as 
well as to His works. 

2. Even in nature God declares Himself in its 
commotions as its Lord and Master. That which 
transpires in the phenomena of nature is not a 
play of hidden powers; and we have to trace 
in them not the motions of the world-spirit, not 
the operation of the gods of nature, not the 
rushing of the spirits of the elements, but the 
scolding and government of Jehovah, the God of 
historical revelation; and, therefore, we need not 
fear them although all creatures tremble and 
quake. For Jehovah makes nature the servant 
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the world, and He is not only a King in the 


. 


= PSALM XXIX. 


of His ends in the government and redemption of 


kingdom of heaven and over His chosen people, but 


ex is the Almighty and Eternal ruler of all 


air Witenthe Nolee'6t Jobeiah:is keard/tu:the 
thunder, the conscience may be awakened and 


with the remembrance of the judgment of God 


thoughts, especially of the Flood, may be excited 
in the heart in connection with storms and 
showers, earthquakes and floods. But the same 


God who at the Flood made known His royal do- 
_ Iion im judging the world and delivering a 


seed of His people, now likewise, when He puri- 
fies the air by a storm, bestows refreshment to 
the land, fruitfulness and the blessings of the 


__ harvest, and acts in the same manner in the life 
_ of the people and in the history of the world. | 
_ Hence Hz people have every reason, when there honor due Him at first in heaven, but afterwards 
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of it for the edification of the congregation. 
“The voice of God sounds at first in the thunder 

| of the song causing all things to shake; but at 
the end it vanishes softly away in the guicken- 
ing drops of the words: He blesses His people 
with peace” (Umbreit). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Many who are now cold and careless in prais- 

i ing God and celebrating His holy name, would 
give honor to the Lord, if they were mindful of 
Hie glory.—From the Almighty God comes the 
blessing of peace upon His worshipping people — 
The manifestation of the omnipotence of God 
| should lead us, 1) to praise His glory with ado- 
_ Yation, 2) to shun His judgment, a to resign 

1 


| ourselves to His protection—God will have the 








| government of God in history. 


are such declarations of the pows of God in | on carth; all His manifestations in nature as well 
nature and above nature, which are praised in | as in history should remind us of this.—What a 


_hheayen as revelations of His glory, to strengthen | consolation it is, that God is 1) the Almighty 


| Lord of all things, 2) the righteous Judye of all 
blessing in stormy times and amidst the eommo- | the world, 2) the King of His people, estowing 
‘tions of life, by a remembrance of the analogous | blessings.—All the manifestations of the power of 
Many ancient in- | God are likewise revelations of His glory and 
terpreters, misunderstanding this connection | His royal government, which ie ever the same.— 
and internal advance of the thought, have fallen When a storm reminds us of the Flood and the 

2 mere allegorical explanation and symbo- | Flood of the Divine judgment we should not for- 


their faith in His help and their hope in His 





. +upen 
lieal interpretation ef the entire Psalm, and, get that it is one and the same God, who in the 
have then partly understood, not only by the | storm, the flood and the judgment brings te light 


Bin 


sons of God, but likewise by the cedars of Le- | 


banon, the great ones of the earth, and 0 like- 
wise by the palace the temple at Jerusalem. and 
indeed by Jehovah's voice the preaching of the 


not only the terrors, but likewise the blessings of 
His royal glory.—in the phenomena of nature as 
well as the vents of the world, God speaks to men; 
it is well for those who heorken to God’s voice, 





Sept., “and will crush them as calves of Leba- | 


Divine word; and partly have regarded Lebanon, | tukz heed to God’s government and worship God 
Sirion, the desert ae symbolical designations of as the Lord of glory in holy attire.—It is re- 
historicai relations or indeed of spiritual condi- | vealed amidst the terrors, destructions and 
tions. Roman Catholic interpreters have often | dangers in the world, what we know of God, 
found 2 particular reason for this in the circum- | thiné of Him and expect from Him.—The particn- 
Stance, that ver. 5 bin the Sept. and Vulg. reads: | lar exhibitions of the Divine majesty on earth 
“and the beloved (is) 2s a young unicorn,” and | 4re transient, the majesty and power itself re- 
ver. 5 a4 in the Vulg.. differing there from the | main to this King forever. 

Srszxz: He who perceives and experiences 
non.” Even Schegg brings this verse into direct the power of the voice of the Lord, may like- 
eonnection with the words of the title of the | wise experience in his soul the glory of God. — 
Sept, and Vulg. referring to the feast of the | If the voice of the Lord goes with such power 
dedication of the tabernacle, and interprets it | and strength in the physical thunder storm, what 
of the election of Judah the beloved (or even of | will be said of the wonderful, penetrating power 
Zion, Ps ixviti. 15), which resembles the uni-/ of the thunder of His word which is yet to be 


' orn in freshness of life and strength. in eon-| heard on all waters among all nations?—The 


trast with the rejection of Ephraim, Ps lxxviii. Lord sits in judgment over all those who refuse 
67. the calf of Lebanon erushed by the Lord te obey His voice, as at the time of the Flood He 
{Iea. viii. 9). with reference to the comparison | judged His first world.—Osisspzn: God has 


of Joseph with a ballock (Deut. xxxiii. 17), and | no pleasure in splendid and costly attire and 


of it to mean its fructification and Secor vena 


“ness and danger of the al-gorical tmtzzpr 


_ to the places of the worship of the ealf im the ornaments. which are highly esteemed by the 


Kingdom of Israel, in the South at Bethel, in | world, but He is pleased with spiritual attire. 
the North at Dan in Lebanon. The desert is | when the heart is purified within by faith and is 
then said to indicate man’s renouncing all his | adorned with all kinds of Christian virtues. — 
earthly advantages and merits, and the shaking | Feirscu: The greatest honor of a prince, court, 
ity, land is, that God’s honor dwells there — 
tion (Ps evii 35; Iss. fi 3), which ic to be ex-| Russcari: Take heed of the voice of the Lord: 
pecied when the sevenfold fame of the Holy | this shows thee His power and takes away from 
Spirit pours itself, in the Sacraments, over the | thee thy pride——Rizerr: We cannot give the 
soul shaken by the preaching of the Gospel. | Lord anything; but it is our business to know 
This is sufficient to bring to mind the arbitrari- {| and confess His name.—Tuoivcn: If the saints 
tiation \ already on earth assoon as the storms of God roar, 
of Scripture and to clearly show its essential | worship in priestly reverence. how much more 
difference from the interpretation of the language | these in heaven.—Vox Geetacn: Those things 


| G& sature speaking by signs and 2 practical use| which among men are for the most part far 
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apart, are united in God’s works, infinite 
power and symmetrical beauty. 

[Marru. Henry: If we would in hearing and 
praying, and other aets of devotion, receive 
grace from God, we must make it our business 
to give glory to God.—Whenever it thunders let 
us think of this Psalm; and whenever we sing 
this Psalm let us think of the dreadful thunder- 
claps we have sometimes heard, and thus bring 
God’s word and His works together, that by 
both we may be directed and.quickened to give 
unto Him the glory due unto His name; and let 
us bless Him that there is another voice of His 
besides this dreadful one, by which God now 
speaks to us, eyen the still small voice of His 
Gospel, the terror of which shall not make us 
afraid.—When the thunder of God’s wrath shall 


make sinners tremble, the saints shall lift up 
iheir heads with joy.—Spurceon: Just as the 
eighth Psalm is to be read by moonlight when the 
stars are bright, as the nineteenth needs the rays 
of the rising sun to bring out its beauty, so this 
can be best rehearsed beneath the black wing of 
tempest, by the glare of the lightning, or amid 
that dubious dusk which heralds the war of ele- 
ments.—The call to worship chimes in with the 
loud pealing thunder, which is the church bell 
of the universe ringing kings and angels, and 
all the sons of earth to their devotions.—His 
voice, whether in nature or revelation, shakes 
both earth and heaven; see that ye refuse not 
Him that speaketh. If His voice be thus mighty, 
what must His hand be! beware lest ye provoke 
a blow.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XXX. 


A Psalm and Song at the dedication of the house of David. 


1 I will extol thee, O Lorn; for thou hast lifted me up, 
And hast not made my foes to rejoice over me. 


2 O Lorn my God, 


I cried unto thee, and thou hast healed me. 


3 O Lor», thou hast brought up my soul from the 


Ve: 


Thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go down to the pit. 


4 Sing unto the Lorp, O ye saints of his, 


And give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness. 


® For his anger endureth but a moment ; 
In his favour 7s life: 
Weeping may endure for a night, 
But joy cometh in the morning. 


6 And in my prosperity I said, 
I shall never be moved. 


7 Lorp, by thy favour thou hast made my mountain to stand strong: 
Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled. 


8 I cried to thee, O Lorn; 


And unto the Lorp I made supplication. 


9 What profit is there in my blood, 
When I go down to the pit? 
Shall the dust praise thee ? 

Shall it declare thy truth? 


10 Hear, O Lorn, and have mercy upon me: 


Lorp, be thou my helper. 


11 Thou hast turned for me my mourning into dancing: 

Thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness; 

To the end that my glory may sing praise to thee, and not be silent, 
12 O Lorp my God, I will give thanks unto thee for ever. 








EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Irs Contents. For the Title vid. Introduction.* 
Thanksgiving for Divine deliverance from great 
peril of death begins the Psalm (vers. 1-8), 
which is followed by an appeal to the congrega- 
tion to praise the goodness of God, which soon 
changes the deserved trouble into abiding joy 
(vers. 4-5). This has been shown in the life of 
the Psalmist, who mentions his false feelings of 
security and his boasting (ver. 6), and his terror 
when he perceived the loss of the Divine favor, 
which constitutes the true basis of his power (ver. 
7). He then states the fact (ver. 8), and the man- 
ner (vers. 9-10) of his prayer and his experience 
of help (ver. 11), in order that he may praise God 
without intermission, as he vows likewise to do 
(ver. 12). Comp. P. Gerhard’s hymns: “Ich 
preise dich und singe,” and, ‘‘ Sollt ich meinem Gott 
nicht singen,” with the refrain from ver. 5.+ 

Str. I. Vers. 1-3. For Thou hast drawn me 
up.—The Hebrew word is used in Ex. ii. 16, 19 
of drawing water from a well and so is figura- 
tively applied, Prov. xx. 5. But this is not the 
original idea of the word, according to Hupfeld, 
but is itself a particular application of the idea 
of drawn up, which is here rendered by all an- 
cient translators and interpreters (so A. V. 
lifted me up). This does away at once with the 
chief point of the hypothesis of Hitzig, that the 
reference is tothe deliverance of the prophet 
Jeremiah from the slimy cistern (Jer. xxxviii.). 
The deep place in question is manifestly stated 
in ver. 3 [as sheol and grave, vid. Pss. vi. 5 and 
xvi. 9.—C. A. B.]; and since there is described 
there, not a great danger in general in a sym- 
bolical manner (Calvy., Hengst.), or in hyperboli- 
cal expressions (De Wette, Hupf.), but the near 
peril of death, we cannot understand the healing 
ver. 2, which is parallel with the drawing up, of 
help and salvation in general, but rather of de- 
liverance from sickness. For the reading and 
the construction of ver. 3 4 vid. Hupfeld.—Thou 
hast quickened me from among those 
that go down to the grave. [Hupfeld: 
“Hell and grave are ideas usually interchanged 


* [The genitive “of David” does not belong to “the 
house” but to ‘A Psalm.” Richm is probably correct in 


regarding the F317 ND. In-VY as a later liturgical addi- 


tion to the Title, showing that it was to be used at the feast 
of Dedication, which was instituted by Judas Maccabeus in 
165 B. C. to commemorate the purification of the femple 


from its desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes. Vw is not 


used in the Title of any other Psalm of the first book. The 
Psalm would then have a general reference to David’s recov- 
ery from sickness corresponding with Ps. xvi. and there is 
no reference to a house of his own or to the temple in the 
Psalm. But it might very properly be used at the feast of 
Dedication in subsequent times when once fixed by the cir- 
cumstances of the Maccabean period. If however the Title 
is to be regarded as entirely original the house is not the 
house of David, whether at its reconsecration from the defile- 
ment of Absalom (2 Sam. xx.3), Calvin, Cucc., Geier, ef al., or 
the rebuilding of the citadel of Zion which David regarded 
asthe pledge of the greatness of his empire (Delitzsch, Moll, 
Perowne ¢ al.), which is better; but to the house of God. 
And then it does not refer to the temple of Solomon (Chald., 
Rabbins. Hupf., ef al.), but to the dedication of the thresh- 
ing floor of Araunah (2 Sam. xxiv. 20, sq.) after the three 
days’ plague (Rosenm., Venema, Hengst., Keil, Tholuck, 
Alexander, et al.).—C. A. B.] 

t [ Delitzsch: “ The call to praise God which in Ps, xxix. 
goes forth to the angels above, in Psalm xxx. is directed to 
the pious here below.”—C. A. B.] 
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and parallel: and {, from, is used at first of 


the place out of which he was drawn, then of 
the association of those who are there, from 
which he is taken away.”—C. A. B.] 

Sir. Il. Ver. 4. And praise His holy 
memory.—Memory is parallel with name, Ex. 
ili. 15; Is. xxvi. 8; Hos. xii. 6; Ps. xevii. 12; 
exxxy. 13, yet is not identical with it. The 
name makes God known, the memory brings God 
and our duty to Him to remembrance. 

Ver. 5. For a moment (passeth) in His 
anger, a life in His favor; at even weep: 
ing turneth in (literally, passeth the night), 
and in the morning—shouts of joy.—The 
figurative character of these pregnant words is 
misunderstood by Hengst. and Hitzig and ap- 
plied in the interest of their hypotheses, which 
however different in other respects, coincide in 
this, that they make all depend upon the dura- 
tion of a single day. And it is the more re- 
markable when Hengstenberg denies the parallel- 
ism of the thought in ver. 5 5, and translates: 
for His wrath brings on a (sad) moment, His 
favor life. At any rate, usage demands that 
Yj) should only be regarded as a designation of 


time. It is true that DF includes usually the 


material coutrast with death, in accordance with 
its Biblical meaning; and so Geier likewise 
translates delectatur vita—God has pleasure in 
the life, and not in the death of the sinner: but 
this destroys the parallelism at once. But Ps, 
xxvii. 4. shows that the idea of time may under 
certain circumstances, even in this world, appear 
as the only one. So likewise in Is. liv. 7, 8, an 
everlasting grace is contrasted with the moment 
of anger just as here a lifelong favor. The 
Vulgate has after the Sept. (which reads a) 


quoniam ira in indignatione ejus. So Roman Catho- 
lic interpreters in their expositions assert that 
the cause is used instead of the effect, wrath in- 
stead of punishment; particularly death. 

Str. ILL. [Ver. 6. And as for me.—Perowne: 
“The pronoun with the conjunction thus at the 
beginning of a clause is always emphatic, and 
generally stands in opposition to something go- 
ing before, either expressed or understood. 
Here there is a tacit opposition between the 
Psalmist’s present. and his former experience. 
Now he had learnt through the lesson of suffer- 
ing to trust in God. Before that suffering came, 
he had begun to trust in himself. ‘I seemed so 
strong, so secure, I began to think within my- 
self, I shall never be moved; Thou hadst made 
my mountain so strong. And then Thou didst 
hide Thy face, and I was troubled’ ”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 7. Hadst Thou appointed strengthto 
my mountain.—The Vulgate has instead of 
‘“*to my mountain” decori meo after the Sept. 7o 
«G2Aet pov, which presupposes the reading mn 
So likewise the Syriac. :The Chald. has: Thou 
hast placed me on strong mountains, which Hup- 
feld prefers, and it. is certainly better than the 
interpretation of others: on my strong mountain. 
The Hebrew verb TOY with the accusative of 
the thing and dative of the person leads, how- 
ever, to the idea of appoint—give, comp. 2 Chron. 
xxxiii, 8, with 2 Kings xxi. 8. The mountain 
is not so much asymbol of dignity and greatness, 
as either of security and of success, or of domin- 


« 
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ion, especially of the Davidic kingdom (2 Sam. 
vi. 9, 12; Mic. iv. 8).—[Thou didst hide Thy 
face, I was frightened.—For an explanation 
of God’s hiding His face vid. Ps. xiii. 1." The 
A. V. *troudled” is too weak.—O. A. B.] 

Sir. IV. Ver. 9. What profit by my 
blood, by my going down to the grave? 
can dust praise Thee? can it declare 
Thy truth ?—The mention of dlood does not 
lead necessarily to the idea of a violent death, for 
the soulis in the blood. [Compare the argument 
in Ps. vi. 5, also Ps. Ixxxviii. 10,12 and in 
Hezekiah’s words Is. xxxviii. 18, 19, which is 
manifestly based on David’s words. Delitzsch: 
‘His prayer for a prolongation of life was not 
for the sake of earthly possessions and enjoy- 
ment, but for the honor of God. He feared 
death as the end of the praise of God. For on 
the other side of the grave no more Psalms would 
be sung. Ps. vi. 5. Hades was not overcome 
in the Old Testament, the heavens not yet opened. 


In heaven were the D°ON 132 (Ps. xxix. sons of 
Gods), but not yet the blessed DIN 132 (sons of 
Adam).”*—C. A. B. 

So. V. Ver. 11. Thou hast turned my 
lamenting into dancing for me, didst 
undo my sackclothand gird me with joy. 
—[Hupfeld: ‘Dancing (dances performed by 
women accompanied by songs and music at the 
celebration of a victory as Ex. xv, 20; Judges 
xi. 34: 1 Sam. xviii. 6, or at religious feasts 
Ex. xxxii, 19, Judges xxi. 21) is here poetical 
of joy or shouts of joy, thanksgiving and songs, as 
Jer. xxxi. 4,13; Lam. y. 15.”—vid. Smith’s Dict. 
of the Bible, art. ** Dance.”—C. A. B.]. Sack- 
cloth is the hairy, tight garment of sorrow and 
penitence, which was worn on the naked body, 
sometimes girded on with a cord and sometimes 
not. The girdles were mostly colored and served 
at the same time as ornaments, and were often 
embroidered and partially adorned with costly 
ornaments, Hence the expression “ gird” does 
not merely pass over into a figurative meaning 
as of girding with strength, Ps. xviii. 82, but is 
used at once inthe sense of adorn, only that the 
fundamental meaning ever shines through, as 
Ps. Ixy. 12: the hills gird themselves with re- 
joicing. 

Ver. 12. In order that glory may cele- 
brate Thee.—Most interpreters take 1135 here 
as referring to sowl. The only difficulty is the 
absence of the suffix, for in this connection the 
reference can only be to the soul of the Psalmist 
and there is no example of an ellipsis of the 
suffix (Geier, Rosenm.). And so Hupfeld sup- 
plies-it at once in the text, which thus becomes 
like the words of Ps. cviii. 1. Kimchi thinks of 
the immortal soul in the eternal life as con- 
trasted with the dust, ver. 9, which he explains 
of the corpse and not of the grave. But without 
regard to this false contrast, the article could 
not fail, if the soul as such was to be designated. 
Many others depart from the context and take 
the abstract for concrete=the noble (Chald.) or 





* [Perowne: “The truth seems to be, that whilst the 
Faith of the Old Testament saints in God was strong and 
childlike, their Hope of Immortality was at best dim and 
wavering, brightening perhaps for a moment, when the 
heart was rejoicing in God as its portion, and then again al- 
most dying away.”—O, A, B.] 
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indeed; every man who has a wise soul (Aben 
Bzra). The Syriac has not regarded this word 
at all as the subject, but as the object : therefore 
will I sing praise to Thee. But this is against 
the construction, which is restored by the inter- 
pretation: glory==praise, renown, hymn, sings 
to Thee (Maurer, Olsh., De Wette). In the 
song of Hezekiah (Is. xxxviii.) the last two 
verses of this Psalm are re-echoed together with 
many passages from the Book of Job. [Pe- 
rowne: The sackcloth of his humiliation God 
had taken off from him, and had clothed him 
with the garment of praise (Is. Lxi. 8), How 
should he do otherwise than praise God for ever 
for His goodness.”—C,. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. There is sufficient reason in the exhibitions 
of grace, helpings and deliverances which God 
richly bestows upon men, to praise Him contin- 
ually and thank Him daily. * For as God lifts us 
by His hand on high from the depths into which 
we have fallen, so it is again our obligation to 
lift up our hearts and mouths to His praise” 
(Calvin). Would that the depth of our feelings 
might correspond with the depths of misery from 
which we were drawn up, and the earnestness 
of our praise and thankfulness with the great- 
ness of our od/igation, since we could not even 
with our highest thankfulness attain to the great- 
ness of God. 

2. The Divine grace and help are wonderfully 
exhibited to every individual, yet it is not some- 
thing singular and special; therefore the fa- 
vored one has confidence in the entire congrega- 
tion, that they will gladly follow his appeal to 
unite in the song of praise and thanksgiving 
which he lifts up to God. The one bounty re- 
minds us likewise of others, the particular help 
of the general salvation, the present deliverance 
of previous exhibitions of gracé shown to other 
men, so that the pious remembrance otf God's 
holy Being, as it is made known in His Provi- 
dence in history, is awakened and sustained and 
the holy memory of Jehovah forms the subject 
of the songs of praise of the congregation. 

8. It is worthy of particular consideration 
that whilst we richly deserve the wrath of 
God and must experience its frightful effects 
likewise in those sufferings in which we receive 
the taste of the punishments of our sins, yet the 
delivering favor of God which giveth life turns 
directly to the sinner when he is awakened from 
his security, and is terrified on account of his 
sins, and is brought in humility to the knowledge of 
his true condition and implores the grace of God. 
Thus we perceive that not wrath, but love is the 
essential disposition of God, and that He has both 
of these dispositions in Himself. «‘* Alles Ding 
wihrt seine zeit, Gottes Lieb’ in Ewigkeit.” (P. Ger- 
hardt. 

4. Even pious people have to keep before 
them the dangers, of prosperity and be warned 
by the example of David, in order that they 
may not be betrayed in times of prosperity to 
hurtful confidence in self, and false feelings of 
security and then descend from their imaginary 
height, strength and abundance, and lose more 
than they ever thought it possible to lose. 
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But the security of fools ruins them (Prov. i. 32; 
~ comp. Deut. viii. 11-18; xxxii. 15; Hos. xiii, 6). 
- Yet he who-has been brought by sufferings to 
reflection, by falls to awakening and thereby to 
terror, self-knowledge, prayer, gains not only 
true help and a new grace and attains to fresh 
and joyous thankfulness, but gains likewise be- 
yond self, to tell others his history in humble and 
thankful joy, that they may be warned, instructed 
and consoled. ‘* David previously fast asleep, 
suddenly begins to cry out in terror to the Lord. 
For as iron, when it has become rusty by long 
disuse, cannot be again used until it is heated 
again in the fire and beaten with the hammer, 
go when once carnal security has prevailed, no 
one can quickly equip themselves for prayer, 
unless previously beaten and properly prepared 
by the cross” (Calvin), 

5. God in the deliverance of those who seek 
Him in penitence, declares not only His good- 
ness and His faithfulness, but likewise His truth, 
which is to be transmitted from father to son 
(Isa. xxxviii. 19), from generation to generation 
(Ps. xxii. 31). Accordingly it is incumbent 
upon God and is in the interest of God not to be 
robbed of those servants who have pleasure in 
never ceasing to praise Him, and who inimploring 
for the preservation of their life have directed 
themselves not to earthly things, but to God’s 
glory and the efficiency of His service with 
heart, mind and thoughts, in the assurance that 
this can be accomplished by them only on earth 
and in this life, so long ag death, the world be- 
low and hell have not been vanquished. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Our songs of praise and thanksgiving cannot 
be drawn too deep, nor ascend too high, nor be 
spread too far, nor last too long.—No misery is 
so deep that we cannot be drawn out of it by God, 
but no height is so great that we cannot be cast 
down from it.—It is not God’s fault if His anger 
last longer than a moment.—When suffering or 
joy turns in to us, we do well to inquire whether 
God has sent us these guests.—It is not indiffer- 
ent how long we may weep or shout for joy, but 
more depends upon what they are about, for God 
determines their duration in accordance with it. 
—We know not how many moments remain to us 
in this short life, therefore it is important, that 
we should always be found as servants of God, in 
order that we may be ready through God’s favor 
to give account at any moment, and that we may 
praise forever His gracious help in bodily and 
spiritual things.—In the congregation of God 
are heard not only the songs of sorrow and of 
praise of its members, but there may be heard 
there likewise their penitential prayers and con- 
fessions of faith.—The experiences of believers 
should minister to the salvation of others, there- 
fore they are told and written by them.—To the 
preaching of the truth of God belongs the preach- 
ing of His wrath against the sinner as well as the 
message of His grace towards the penitent and the 
narration of His love towards those seeking salva- 
tion.—We can have no better wish, than to expe- 
rience God's grace our lives long, declare God’s 
truth daily, praise God’s name forever. 

Srsnxe: It is a great benefit, when God pro- 


longs a man’s life until he turns to God in right- 
eousness.—God’s usual way is to cause a con- 
stant saving interchange of sorrow and of joy, 
in order that we may not sink under the bur- 
den.—In good days we should think of the un- 
certainty of success and of our own weakness, 
and not put our trust in ourselves and be pre- 
sumptuous.—Children of the world seek to 
banish their sorrow by earthly pleasures of every 
kind, but the children of light know that all 
comes from the hand of the Lord; hence they 
wait patiently until the Lord Himself shall turn 
their sorrow into joy.—Osianper: When we 
are in trouble, carnal security soon falls to the 
ground and we tremble and shudder for it.— 
Sevnekker: The guilt is man’s, the punishment 
comes from God. But God delights in the life 
of man and has not ordained any man to death, 
but would that all men should turn and live.— 
ArnpT; We have here an earnest warning from 


‘the example of the dear David, that we should 


fear God in good days, and not be secure and 
rely upon temporal things.—TuHoLtuck: To con- 
fess that God is righteous in His chastisements 
is very difficult for men, but David was always 
ready to confess this after his failures.—Svit- 
LER: This Psalm gives comfort in the sufferings 
of life, and says first of all, from whom they 
come, then how long they will endure, and 
finally what profit they will have.—GuENTHER : 
Every one ascends high and has ascended, who 
lets himself be guided in the way of the Lord. 
—He who always fares well quickly forgets God, 
and forgets likewise his poor soul; he then ne- 
glects to struggle, he regards himself as safe, 
even the gracious countenance of God shining 
upon him in continued success, he too easily 
takes for God’s good pleasure in his holiness.— 
Tuym: The pious sufferer on the bed of severe sick- 
ness: 1) knows thoroughly the weakness of his na- 
ture; 2) feels therein the chastisement of the holy 
God; 3) turns to the Physician who ever helps. 

[Marru. Henry: The more imminent our 
dangers have been, the more eminent our deli- 
vyerances have been, the more comfortable to our- 
selves, and the more illustrious proofs of the 
power and goodness of God. A life from the 
dead ought to be spent in extolling the God of 
our life.—No one of all God’s perfections carries 
in it more terror to the wicked nor more comfort 
to the godly, than His holiness.—Our happiness 
is bound up in God’s favor; if we have that we 
have enough, whatever else we want. It is the 
life of the soul, it is spiritual life, the earnest 
of life eternal.—Bazrnzes: If we are to offer 
prayer for the salvation of our children, neigh- 
bors, or friends, it is to be done in this world; 
if we are to admonish and warn the wicked, it 
is to be done here; if we are to do anything by 
personal effort for the spread of the Gospel, it 
is to be done before we die. Whatever we may 
do in heaven, these things are not to be done 
there ; for when we close our eyes in death, our 
personal efforts for the salvation of men wiil 
cease forever.—SpugcEeoN: When God’s chil- 
dren prosper one way, they are generally tried 
another, for few-of us can bear unmingled pros- 
perity. Even the joys of hope need to be 
mixed with the pains of experience, and the 
more surely so when comfort breeds carnal se- 
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curity and self-confidence.—How high has our 
Lord lifted us? Lifted us upinto the children’s 
place, to be adopted into the family; lifted us 
up into union with Christ, ‘‘to sit together with 
Him in heavenly places.” Lift high the name 
of our God, for He has lifted us above the stars. 
—Heavenly heart-music is an ascending thing, 
like the pillars of smoke which rose from the 
altar of incense.—We die like withered flowers 
when the Lord frowns, but His sweet smile re- 
vives us as the dews refresh the fields. His 
favor not only sweetens and cheers life, but it is 





life itself, the very essence of life. Who would 
know lite, let him seek the favor of the Lord.— 
As in a wheel, the uppermost spokes descend to 
the bottom in due course, so is it with mortal 
conditions. There is a constant revolution: 
many who are in the dust to-day shall be highly 
elevated to-morrow; while those who are now 
aloft shall soon grind the earth.—The next best 
thing to basking in the light of God’s. ¢ounte- 
nance is to be thoroughly unhappy when that 
bliss is denied us.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XXXI. 


_ To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


1 In thee, O Lorn, do I put my trust ; 


Let me never be ashamed : 
Deliver me in thy righteousness. 


2 Bow down thine ear to me; deliver me speedily: 
Be thou my strong rock, for a house of defence 


To save me. 


3 For thou art my rock and my fortress ; 


Therefore for thy name’s sake lead me, and guide me. 
4 Pull me out of the net that they have laid privily for me: 


For thou art my strength. ; 
5 Into thine hand I commit my spirit : 


Thou hast redeemed me, O Lorp God of truth. 


6 I have hated them that regard lying vanities: 


But I trust in the Lorp. 


7 I will be glad and rejoice in thy mercy : 


For thou hast considered my trouble ; 


Thou hast known my soul in adversities ; 
8 And hast not shut me up into the hand of the enemy: 


Thou hast set my feet in a large room. 


9 Have mercy upon me, O Lorp, for I am in trouble: 


Mine eye is consumed with grief, 
Yea, my soul and my belly. 

10 For my life is spent with grief, 
And my years with sighing : 


My strength faileth because of mine iniquity, 


And my bones are consumed. 


11 I was a reproach among all mine enemies, 
But especially among my neighbours, and a fear to mine acquaintance: 
They that did see me without fled from me. 

12 I am forgotten as a dead man out of mind: 


I am like a broken vessel. 
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__ 18 For I have heard the slander of many: fear was on every side: 


_ While they took counsel together against me, 


They devised to take away my life. 


14 But I trusted in thee, O Lorp: 
— I said, Thou art my God. 
15 My times are in thy hand: 


_, Deliver me from the hand of mine enemies, and from them that persecute me. 
16 Make thy face to shine upon thy servant : 


Save me for thy mercies’ sake. 


17 Let me not be ashamed, O Lorp; for I have called upon thee: 
Let the wicked be ashamed, and let them be silent in the grave. 


18 Let the lying lips be put to silence ; 


Which speak grievous things proudly and contemptuously against the righteous. 


19 Oh how great ts thy goodness, which thou hast laid up for them that fear thee ; 
Which thou hast wrought for them that trust in thee 


Before the sons of men! 


20 Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy presence from the pride of man: 
Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion from the strife of tongues. 


21 Blessed be the Lorp: 


For he hath shewed me his marvellous kindness in a strong city. 


22 For I said in my haste, 
I am cut off from before thine eyes: 


Nevertheless thou heardest the voice of my supplications when I cried unto thee. 


23 O love the Lorp, all ye his saints: 
For the Lorp preserveth the faithful, 


And plentifully rewardeth the proud doer. 
24 Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen your heart, 


All ye that hope in the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Its Contents anp Composition.—According 
to Luther, this Psalm ‘is spoken in the person 
of Christ and His saints, who are plagued their 
life long, internally by trembling and alarm, 
externally by persecution, slander and contempt, 
for the sake of the word of God, and yet are 
delivered by God from them all and comforted.” 
Brentz, Calv., and many of the older interpre- 
ters have, with Augustine, interpreted this 
Psalm as directly Messianic, because the cruci- 
fied Saviour in the moment of dying (Luke 
xxiii. 46) used the words which begin ver. 5. 
Then the “iniquity,” ver. 10 c¢, is understood 
of the sins of the world imputed to Christ. But 
Stier very properly recognizes in the words of 
ver. 5: into Thy hand I commit my spirit, only 
‘¢the appropriation of an expression which is 
full of confidence,” which cannot have a pro- 
phetical reference, because David, according to 
vers. 4, 8, 15, hoped for deliverance from the 
danger still in this life and for this life. Stier 
maintains the Davidic composition of the Psalm, 
although he gives up the historical reference of 
most earlier interpreters, which is again advo- 
cated by Delitzsch, to the situation of David in 
the wilderness of Maén during his persecution 


by Saul (1 Sam. xxiii. sq.). There is certainly” 





no weight to be put upon the merely apparent 
correspondence of the word “IST, ver. 22, with 
1 Sam. xxiii. 26, to which the title of the Sept. 
éxordoewc, Vulg. pro ecstasi is referred by many 
with the explanation, ‘for the trembling,” be- 
cause the Sept., ver. 22, translates é« éxordcec. 
Yet many resemblances are apparent with the 
Psalms which are generally put in that period ; 
and if partly the elegiac softness, partly the 
character of the language remind us of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, and especially ver. 13 @ strikingly 
agrees with Jer. xx. 10, yet, as even Hupfeld 
states, there is no evidence in this for the com- 
position of the Psalm by Jeremiah, as Hitzig 
and Ewald contend, especially as there are fre- 
quently found in this. prophet expressions and 
turns of thought from more ancient books, par- 
ticularly from the Psalms. There is a change 
in experience, and a transition from expressions 
of confidence and trust to a lamenting descrip- 
tion of need, but this does not show, any more 
than the final transition from praising God to 
the exhortation of all the pious, that only after 
deliverance had taken place (Ruding., Rosenm.), 
the prayer in time of danger has been connected 
with thanksgiving for deliverance. When Heng- 
stenberg regards David as speaking from the 
person of every righteous man in severe trouble, 
he defaces the historical character of the Psalm, 


/ and does away with the limits between explana- 
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tion and application. The contents are divided 
into three principal groups, so that at first the 
prayer for deliverance (vers. 1, 2) bases itself on 
the confidence in the grace of God peculiar to 
Him (vers. 3-5) and previously exhibited to the 
Psalmist (vers. 6-8); then from the description of 
present trouble (vers. 9-18) it rises anew with 
protestations of trust in God (vers. 14-16) and 
the assurance of being heard (vers. 17, 18) ; 
finally it passes over into thankful praise of God 
for His gracious dealings with all the pious 
(vers. 19, 20), particularly for the hearing of 
prayer particularly afforded to the Psalmist 
(vers. 21, 22), and in the exhortation of all the 
favored ones to believing hope in God (vers. 28, 
24). Compare the hymn: ‘Jn dich hab’ ich 
gehoffet Herr.” 

(Str. I. Ver. 1. In Thee, Jehovah, have I 
taken refuge.— Vid. Pss. vii. 1; xi. 1.—Let 
me not be shamed forever.—Most interpre- 
ters, ancient and modern, regard this as—=never 
be shamed, which could not very well be ex- 
pressed otherwise in Hebrew. Hengstenberg 
however, interprets it: ‘*Though I am put to 
shame now, yet let not that shame last forever.” 
This verse and the two following reappear with 
few variations in Ps. lxxi. 1, 3. 

Ver. 2. Be Thou to me for a rock of de- 
fence, for a house of fortification, to save 
me.—Compare these figures with those of Ps. 
xviii. 2.—C. A. B.] 

[Sir. Il. Ver. 3. For Thou art my rock 
and my fortress.—Perowne: ‘This has been 
called illogical. But isit so illogical as it seems ? 
The Psalmist prays, ‘Be Thou to me,’ or rather 
‘become to me, prove Thyself to be, my rock and 
house of defence; for I know that Thou, and 
Thou only, art my refuge.’ This is the logic of 
the heart, if not of the intellect; the logic, it 
may be added, of every prayer of faith.”’— 
Wilt lead me and guide me.—Perowne: 
‘¢ The futures here and in the next verse are not 
to be rendered as imperatives. They express 
the strong hope and confidence that it will be 
done according to his faith and his prayer.” 

Ver. 4. Wilt pull me out of the net.— 
Comp. Ps. ix. 15; xxv. 15,—For Thou art 
my defence.—The Thou is emphatic. Moll 
renders it, for Thou, Thou art, ete. 

Ver. 5. Into Thy hand I commit my 
spirit.—Perowne: ‘‘Upon the expression of 
confidence in the power and faithfulness of God, 
follows the expression of the singer’s resolve. 
My spirit (ruach) is more than my soul-or life 
(nephesh). It isnot only from sickness and death, 
but from sin and all ghostly enemies, that the 
man of God would be kept, and therefore he 
commends to God, not his body or his bodily 
life alone, but the life of his spirit, which is 
more precious (comp. Isa. xxxviii. 16, ‘life of 
my spirit’).—I commend (rapari¥euar), 2. e. place 
as a deposit, entrust.”—C. A. B.]* 





*[Perowne: “ With these words our Lord breathed ont 
His life, Luke xxiii. 48, as He had before used words from 
another Psalm in His agony on the cross, The first words 
were from a Psalm (the xxii.) which, t:pically at least, fore- 
shadowed His sufferings ; whereas, this is not in the same 
way predictive. But the Holy One of God, in that last hour 
of mortal agony, chose these words of one of His servants 
to express the solemn surrender of His life. And in so doing, 
He gave them a new interpretation. The Jewish singer 


| 





Str, Til. Ver. 6. I have hated them that 
regard vain idols.—The Vulgate, Syriac and 
Arabic versions translate after the Septuagint, 
‘Thou hast hated,’ which is preferred by some 
interpreters, as Venema, Hitzig, Ewald, Olsh., 
on account of the contrast-in the second mem- 
ber of the verse, comp. in Ps. v. ver. 6 with 
ver. 7, whilst. they read with Cod. 170 Kenn, 
the second person shanétha. The ‘‘regarding” 
does not refer to portents in the sense of the 
interpretation of signs and magic (Aben Ezra), 
nor does it express the obedient regarding in the 
sense of reverence (most. interpreters, with re- 
ference to Hos. iv, 10; Prov. xxvii. 18), but the 
trusting and waiting attention which is contained 
therein (Rosenm., Hengst., Hupf., Delitzsch). 
The object is not vain things and things of 
naught in general (Calv., Ruding., Rosenm., 
Stier), although these are literally designated as 
“breath of nothingness,” but the idols as the 
‘“unsubstantial things of naught” (Hitzig), as 
the use of this passage in Jonah il. 9 shows. 
The plural of hebel denotes likewise in Deut. 
xxxli, 21; Jer. ii: 5; viii. 19; xiv. 22, the idols 
on the side of their vanity. Their delusive 
nature (Hengst.) is here expressed by NW, Ps. 


vii. 14; Jer. xviii. 15. God constitutes the con- 
trast as Hl émeth, for which 2 Chron. xv. 3 has 
Elohe émeth, with the change from the true being 
of God which ever proves itself true, to the 
faithful disposition of God which ever proves 
itself thus as Hi éminah, Deut. xxxii. 4 (De- 
litzsch).—[As for me, I have trusted in 
Jehovah.—The / is emphatic, as the Thou in 
ver. 4, and is opposed to those trusting in vain 
idols. —C. A. B.] 

Vers. 7, 8. Let me exult and rejoice in 
Thy mercy, Thou who hast regarded my 
distress, taken knowledge of the needs 
of my soul; and hast not shut me up in 
the hand of the enemy, hast set my feet 
on a wide place.—In ver. 7¢ YTV with 3 does 
not denote a theoretical knowledge, but a prac- 
tical and operative taking knowledge, a looking 
into (a being concerned about). Hupfeld says 
that this construction is an unheard of one, 
and since usage and the accents do not allow of 
taking the soul as the object of the knowledge 
(Luthey, Stier), he would supply the object and 
indeed either the suffix, me, or from the imme- 
diate context, my distress. But Delitzsch, as 
the ancient interpreters, refers to Job xii. 9s 
xxxv. 15, and Hitzig compares, besides the last 
passage, Gen. xix. 83; Isa, ix, 8, likewise the 


Arabic, and remarks that by is used for 3 in 


Job xxxvii. 16.—It is possible to regard WN 
ver. 7 6 as a conjunction—that, because (Geier, 
Delitzsch, Hitzig), so that the subject of the 
exultation would be stated in the following 


only meant by them that he put himself and all his hopes 
into the hand of God. Jesus meant: by them, that by His 
own act, of His own free will, He gave up His spirit, aud 
therewith His life, to the Father. And they who have died 
with their Lord, have died with the same words on their 
lips. These were the last words of Polycarp, of Bernard, of 
Huss, of Jerome of Prague, of Luther, Melanchthon, and 
many others. ‘Blessed are they,’ says Luther, ‘who die not 
only for the Lord, as martyrs: not only in the Lord, as all 
believers; but likewise with the Lord, as breathing forth 


their lives in these word 
spirit’ "—0 A.B] s, Into Thy hand I commend my 








clauses, as then likewise the perfects are for the 
“most part regarded as prophetical perfects. 
But itis much more natural to regard it as a 
relative clause, as ver..5 6 without the relative, 
an, appeal to previous experience as the motive 
of the prayer and reason of the hope of being 
heard ( Hupf.), sothat ver. 7 ais notan antecedent 
and a promise (most interpreters. [A. V.]), but 
a prayer (Ruding., J. H. Mich.). - [Alexander : 
“To shut up in the hand of any one is to abandon 
to his power. The expression is a figurative 
one, but occurs in prose, and even in the history 
of David. See 1 Sam. xxiii. 11; xxvi. 8. The 
figure of the last clause is a favorite with David. 
See above, on Pss. iv. 1; xviii. 19, 36.”—C. A. B.] 


Str. IV. [Vers. 9, 10. Mine eye is con- 
sumed with vexation—my soul and my 
belly.—Compare Ps. vi. 7. The soul and belly 
are general terms enlarging and adding emphasis 
to the more specific term, eye. The belly stands 
for the body, yet with a more particular refe- 
rence to the bowels as the seat of the affections, 
or as Delitzsch, ‘‘the interior of the body re- 
flecting the spiritual and physical activities and 
experiences.” The soul and the belly thus re- 
present the entireman. The expressions of ver. 
-10-are to be compared with Ps. cii. 3sq.; Jer. 
xx. 18, as well as Ps. vi. The clauses are paral- 
lel, the general terms becoming in each case 
more specific, thus life has its parallel years ; 
grief, sighing; strength, bones. The bones are the 
frame-work of the body, vid. Ps. vi. 3. His 
‘iniquity is regarded by the Psalmist as the real 
cause of all his trouble.—C. A. B.] 
Ver. 11. Because of all my adversaries 
I have become a reproach, and to my 
neighbors a burden, anda terror to mine 
acquaintance.—J. D.. Mich. already conjec- 


tured that IND was a substantive, with the 


meaning of burden, and compared with the 
Arabic. Fleischer, in Delitzsch’s commentary, 
has proved this more accurately and thus made 
an end of all the difficulties, which arise if we 
retain the usual meaning of “very,” which the 
Sept. already expressed with o¢éddpa. It has 
likewise the present order of words, so the 
placing of ‘‘and to my neighbors” after “friends” 
(Olsh.) does great violence to the text. The 
words ‘“‘because of all my adversaries” could 
be attached to the preceding clause with less 
difficulty (Ewald) than this. But the transla- 
tion which is then proposed, ‘‘I have become a 
reproach even to my neighbors exceedingly,” is 
wrecked upon the fact that the intensive signifi- 
cation of the.) (even, likewise), which most in- 
terpreters with Calvin and Geier accept, in con- 
nection with the usual division of the clauses 
and connection of words cannot be proved. It 
is admissible to regard the ) as explanatory (= 
and indeed). But this meaning, accepted here 
by Piscator, Stier, e¢ a/., makes such a drawling 
clause that Hupfeld would rather suppose that 
the } has come into the text by mistake or that 
a substantive has been omitted. Hitzig trans- 
lates: fled from my neighbors, since he regards 
the Nas a corruption of a J, but he now reads 


no longer 730, but 33). Instead of ‘‘ because 


r * . = 
of all my enemies,” he translates likewise: from 
all, efc., which is certainly better than the 
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translation, more than all (Vulg., and many 
of the older interpreters, even Rosenm.), al- 
though it is likewise allowed by the language. 

[Ver. 12. Alexander: ‘‘The next stage of his 
calamity was that of contemptuous oblivion, 
which usually follows the acute one of disgust 
and shame described in the foregoing verse.— 
From the heart, 7. ¢. the memory: the ex- 
pression seems to correspond exactly to the 
second member of the English proverb: owt of 
sight, out of mind.—The comparison with an 
earthen vessel, at best of little value, easily 
broken, and when broken worthless, only fit to 
be contemptuously thrown aside, is a favorite 
with Jeremiah, who appears to have derived it, 
with some other favorite ideas and expressions, 
from the Psalm before us. See Jer. xix. 11; 
xxii. 28; xxy. 84; xlvili. 38, and compare Hos. 
viii. 8.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 18. For I hear the whispering of 
many; terrors round about; whilst they 
take counsel together against me—they 
devise to take away my life.—[The usual 
interpretation of 737 slander does not suit here 


T 

as Hupfeld shows, and so Hitzig, Delitzsch, Moll, 
et al. Ewald translates, report. The phrase, 
‘‘terrors round about,” magor missabib, is a 
favorite formula in Jeremiah, probably having 
become a current phrase in the mouths of the 
people in troublous times. Jer. xx. 10; also vi. 
2; xx. 3,4; xlvi. 5; xlix. 29; Lam. ii. 22.— 
C. A. B.] 

[Str. V. Ver. 15. My times are in Thy 
hand.—Perowne: ‘ My times, i.e., all my life, 
with its ‘sundry and manifold changes,’ its 
joys and sorrows, its hopes and conflicts, are 
not the sport of chance, or the creatures of a 
blind fate. but are in Thy hand, O Thou living 
personal Redeemer. On this confidence are 
grounded the petitions which follow and the 
hopes expressed, ver. 18. The second of the- 
petitions, ver. 16, is borrowed from the High 
Priest’s blessing, Num. vi. 25. Comp. Psalm 
ive?.” 

Ver. 17. Let the wicked be shamed, be 
silenced in the world below.—For an ex- 
planation of Sheol, vid. Ps. vi. 5, and the corres- 
ponding fate of the wicked, Ps. ix. 15. Alexan- 
der: ‘He distinguishes himself as one who 
calls upon God, from the wicked who ao not, 
and appeals to the righteousness of God as re- 
quiring that defeat, and disappointment, and 
frustration of the hopes, should fall, not upon 
the class to which he belongs and of which he is 
the representative, but upon that represented by 
his, enemies, of whom it has been well said, that 
they are not reckoned sinners because they are 
his enemies, but enemies because they are sin- 
ners, or in other words, enemies to him because 
they are the enemies of God.” 

Ver. 18. Let lying lips be put to silence 
—that isthe silence of destruction, as is clear 
from ver. 17 where the world below is added. 
The reference is back to the whispering of ver. 
13.—Which speak arrogantly against a 
righteous man with pride and scorn.— 
Hupfeld : “pay not=hard (as Geier, J. H. 
Mich.), nor impudent (as Gesen. and most recent 
interps.) but arrogant, properly with the neck 
thrown back comp. Ps. xxv. 5. ‘Speak not with 
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a, stiff neck,’ comp. pu 90) Is. iii. 16), that is 
proudly, asin all passages where the word occurs 
(Ps. Ixxv. 5; xciv. 4; 1 Sam. ii. 8, and here). 
So Luther already (sé) and Rosenm.”—C. A. B. ] 

[Str. VI. Ver. 19. Thou hast laid up.—Pe- 
rowne: “Literally ‘hidden,’ comp. Ps. xvii. 4. 
and ‘the hidden manna,’ Rev. ii. 17. Thisis the 
love of God manifested to the soul in secret; the 
next clause tells of its open manifestation, ‘Thou 
hast wrought.’ ” 

Ver. 20. Thou screenest them with the 
screen of Thy countenance from the con- 
spiracies of men.—Hupfeld: ‘‘This is here 
naturally not as Job xxiv. 15, the screen with 
which his countenance was concealed (mask), 
but which the countenance of God afforded. 
The countenance of God (usually in an evil sense 
as Ps. xxi. 9) is here the gracious presence of God 
turned towards the pious in a friendly manner 
(vid. Ps. iv. 6), and the source of all good (vid. 
Ps. xvi. 2), particularly His protection, His 
guarding countenance (comp. the eye of God. Ps. 
xxxili. 18; xxxiv. 15, comp. xxxii. 8.) as it 
marched in the pillar of cloud and of fire with 
the Israelites through the wilderness, Ex. xxxiii. 
14, 15, which, therefore, in Is. iv. 5, 6 likewise 
serves as a screen. Here this presence is in 
connection with the figure of one seeking protec- 
tion, whom God receives into His dwelling as a 
guest, where he is ‘before the face of God ;’ hence 
a screen (properly hiding-place, latibulum—NI13 


comp. Is. iv. 6; xxxii. 2) is attributed to him so 
far as the dwelling-place of God is such, instead 
of screen of His tent. Ps. xxvii. 6 (whence the 
passage was probably derived), comp. the par- 
allel N33 (as in Ps. xxvii. 5 ); thus mingling 
it with the figure of a shelter.”—C. A. B.] 

Str. VIL. Ver. 21. In a strong city.—This 
expression is usually taken as a figure of safety 
_either with the comparison omitted “as in a 
strong city” (Symm., Stier), or the 3 is re- 
garded as an expression of the comparison, ‘‘as 
a strong city” (Hengst.). If we suppose that 
there is a historical reference, it is more natural 
to refer to Ziklag (Delitzsch) than Keila. It is 
possible from the language to translate;, in a 
besieged city, which then can either be taken as 
a figure of trouble or be referred to an actual 
fact. It is taken in the latter reference by Hit- 
zig who refers to Jer. xxxvili. 


Ver. 22. [In my. confusion.—Hupfeld: 
‘‘This is not my hasty flight (Hengst.) but in my 
surprise, confusion, as Jerome in stupore meo, 
Aquil: év VauSdou, Symm. éxrdAnger, Calv. in 
precepitatione mea==perturbatione animi. (which 
then drives to hasty flight, but is not the flight 
itself). It is the infin, constr. of 1DN=to be 
terrified, confused (comp. bn3) Deut. xx. 3 
(with NT) 2 Sam. iv. 4, (0327) 2 Kings vii. 15; 
Job xl. 23; and only afterwards flee (as in the 
Niphal=}1911)”-C. A.B.]—I am cut off from 
the presence of Thine eyes.—Instead of 
‘cut off” (=separated), which Delitzsch and 
Hupfeld advocate, Hengst. and Hitzig translate 
after the Rabbins, Geier et al. ** blotted out.” 

Str. VIII. Ver. 23. Jehovah keepeth 
faith.—It is possible to translate this likewise: 
Jehovah preserveth the faithful. (Chald., Jerome, 





Rabbins, Calvin, e¢ al.) finally Hupfeld. [So A. 
V.]. Yet the parallelism does not force us to 
regard this abstract as concrete. 





; 


But this pre- — 


tended parallelism is rather produced by this — 


interpretation.* 

[Ver. 24. All ye that wait.—Perowne. 
««(The Psalm ends as Ps. xxvii.). Hope and 
waiting are marks peculiarly of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation. It is true even in the New, 
one apostle writes, ‘We are saved by hope.’ 
And another says, ‘It doth not yet appear what 


we shall be:’ but he adds what no believer in © 


the days of types and shadows could have said, 
‘We know that when He shall appear, we shall 


be like Him, for we shallsee Him as He is.’ Won- — 


derful indeed is the hopeful trust of the saints 
of old in God, when we remember that they did 
not know Him as God manifest in the flesh.— 
C. A. B.’?] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “This Psalm is again a true song from the 
depths as well according to the extent and 
measure of the sufferings as the  corres- 
ponding experience of faith and grace; therefore 
it-is a song of the struggling Church and for the 
militant Church.” (Taube). 
those have a great consolation, who have pre- 
viously gained not only the true knowledge, but 
likewise the living knowledge of God and a per- 
sonal experience of the blessings of trust in God 
and communion with God. It is to thema true 
help in prayer and serves to strengthen their faith, 
as well as toawaken new hopes and encourage to 
perseverance. David ‘is in the position to give 
God a name, which alone has already been a 
mighty shield in the day of trouble. 
Him the faithful God, has learned to know that 
all other hopes previous to this, are.vain, and 
knows that God knows about him in the day of 
need.” (Tholuck). 

2. The name of God says net only, who God 
is, what God desires, what God does, but like- 
wise reminds the souls of the pious of what they 
have already received from God and what they 
may always expect from God. They need mere- 
ly to entreat it in faith and to accept it and ap- 
propriate it in humility with thanksgiving. 
There is connected with such a remembrance, 
therefore, a refreshment and an encouragement. 
John Huss strengthened himself on his way to the 
stake by repeatedly praying from ver. 5 of this 
Psalm. The same verse was the last word of 
the dying Stephen, of Polycarp, of Basil the 
Great. For many examples: vid. Geier and 
Bake. 

8. The soul often feels itself straitened by 
bodily trouble; and again anxiety of heart 
causes likewise the body to fail. The only relia- 
ble helper against both kinds of need is Jehovah, 
the faithful God, whose government is as just as 
it is gracious. He is the redeeming and the de- 
livering God. It is therefore well done to com- 
mit our spirits into the hands of this God even 





* [Hengst., Hitzig, Riehm and Alexander agree with 
Moll in his rendering. Riehm: “The clause is parallel not 
with the first clause of the verse, but with the third as the 
accusatives indicate, and forms the contrast to it, as in Ex. 
xxxiv. 7.” Perowne follows Hupfeld and the more an- 
cient interpreters.—C. A. B.] 
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In severe troubles — 


He names — 
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with respect to the life of the body. The servant 
of God thus declares not only his pious disposition 
rnd the wish to be preserved by the power and grace 
of God, but he likewise makes his deliverance sure. 
For whether he is externally about to die or to 
ive, his communion with God is strengthened and 
sealed by this resignation, and thus he gains the 
pledge, that he has not taken refuge with God 
in vain. 

4. The true communion and closer union of the 
pious with Jehovah constitute not only the 
pledge of their deliverance, but at the same time 
the foundation of their-hopes and the means of 
their realization. For on the one side they 
know that they are internally and externally 
separated from the worshippers of idols in all 
things, by the fact that they hold fast to, wit- 
ness to and strengthen this communion with 
God by faith-and trust in God in the severest 
sufferings and trials, amid the terrors which 
surround them and in connection with the scorn 
and threats of those who regard them as lost; on 
the other side they continue to be mindful‘ of 
their sins as well as their weakness and are led 
(o communion with God in the strongest manner 
even by this, that they have to base their delivy- 
erance as well_as their salvation not on their 
own works and merits, but solely on the power 
and grace of God and that they can safely expect 
it from the faithfulness of God. . Ut infinitum non 
potest finiri, ita nec termini misericordiz statui 
(Savonarola). 

5. There may certainly be times in the life of 
pious men, when the countenance of God seems to 
be turned away or veiled from. them and the 
feeling of the presence of God threatens almost 
to vanish. Insuch gloomy times the more ear- 
nestly the light of the Divine countenance is 
sought and the more fervently the attestation of 
the Divine presence, which alone comforts and 
helps, is implored out of the experience of the 
trouble of abandonment, the more manifestly is 
disclosed to the soul, the faithfulness of God, 
or the Being and Providence of God which are 
eternaily the same, the more vitally do the riches 
of the Divine fulness of power and grace present 
themselves, the more powerfully does the re- 
membrance of the self-evidencing miracle of the 
distribution of these treasures work upon them. 
Thus the confidence of trust in God returns, and 
in the assurance of the hearing of prayer, the ery 
for help is transformed into a song of praise 
and the praise of the Lord is connected with the 
exhortation of their companions to love God, 
in thankfulness for His grace which has been 
previously shown to them; and the encourage- 
ment to steadfastness in waiting upon God in the 
view of His righteous Providence. The concep- 
tion of the virtus totius psalmi in the Gloss. ord. 
is to narrow, ‘‘ne carnis fragilitas timeat tot mala 
seculi.”” Burk’s divisions are more correct in 
his Gnomon: ‘‘fiducia erga dominum declaratur ; 
exercita eam promoventia narrantur ; preces ad do- 
minum adduntur ; usus generalis exinde elictur.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 
Our confession says what we know and teach 
About God; our prayer, what we believe and hope 
about God; our life how we love and honor God.— 





XXXI. 22) 





Our sins bring us toshame and disgrace, but not 
so with our trust im God.—Man can do nothing 
better than trust in God’s faithfulness, build on 
God’s strength, look upon God’s countenance.—He 
who has God as his friend, need not fear the 
crowd of his enemies; God provides hima better 
refuge than a fortified city.—A hearty trustin God 
can only exist in connection with a sincere resig- 
nation to God, both mutually strengthen one 
another and lead to waiting for help and salva- 
tion.—We, can observe how the soul prospers 
by that upon which it puts its confidence; upon 
what,its Jove depends; upon what its hope is di- 
rected. That man alone is helped, who not only 
commits his external fortunes, but likewise his 
spirit into the hand of God.—lIt is not enough to 
have hopes in the mind; all depends to what they 
are directed, upon what they are based, how long 
they hold out—God sees not only our misery; He 
is concerned about our needs; He delivers, those 
who trust Him fromruin; This is reason enough 
for prayer, praise and thanksgiving,—The effects 
of sin extend to the soul and the body; but 
God is the Redeemer and Helper in time of need; 
this is experienced by those who believe on Him, 
turn to Him, wait on Him.—We may know that 
we are mnocent towards men and appeal to the 
righteousness of .God to protect us against their 
unrighteous treatment of us, and yet we must 
confess ourselves guilty before God and console 
ourselves with the grace of God.—For those who 
fear God, there is not only laid up a treasure of 
good things in the future, but God likewise im- 
parts to them now out of these riches that which 
is needful of grace.—Communion with God is the 
tabernacle of safety for believers in all the trials 
and dangers of life. 

Starke: Believing hearts speak with their 
God as a child with his father, secretly lament 
their troubles to Him, are comforted by His al- 
mighty protection and commit themselves to His 
Divine government.—Although we may not pre- 
scribe the time and hour of help to our God, 
yet He allows us to call upon Him to hasten the 
help, though with entire resignation to His will. 
—He who allows himself to be led by human 
advice and wisdom alone, often errs, but he whois 
guided by the advice of God can accomplish great 
things. If Satan and his followers have ventured 
even to lay snares for our Redeemer, how much 
more will he strive todo us harm? But he who 
has the Lord of strength with him will not be 
injured by him.—The impenitent know of no 
true sorrow for sin; but the penitent feel anxiety 
of conscience so, that. soul and body are often 
nigh to death.—A true servant of God is not ex- 
cluded forever from the light of grace, nor cast 
out in the darkness.—God’s chamber of grace 
has many secret corners, in which our enemies 
will be obliged to leave us alone.—Believers may 
strengthen themselves and confirm their confi- 
dence in God by a faithful use of the promises 
of grace and a believing use of prayer. 

Catyin: Nothing is more difficult when we see 
our faith mocked by tbe whole world, than to di- 
rect our words to God alone and to rest in the tes- 
timony of our conscience that He is our God.— 
OsianpErR: Although we are sinners, yet we may 
call upon God for help on account of the unrea- 
sonableness of our enemies, when our cause is a 
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just one.—SeLNeKKeER: These are glorious con- 
solations to a godly man: 1) that God gives him 
to know heavenly wisdom; 2) that He protects 
him against all tyrants and all misfortunes; 3) 
that He gives him everlasting treasures and 
everlasting goods, eternal life and eternal blessed- 
ness.—MenzeEL: How shull suffering Christians 
strengthen their confidence and their faith? 
David refers us: 1) to God’s righteousness, 2) 
to His strong power, 8) to the honor of His 


name, 4) to His faithfulness and goodness, 5) to | 


his own example and experience.—We learn: 1) 
what distresses and trials befall the believer; 2) 
that our dear Lord God does not reject His own 
children on account of such weaknesses, but 
spares them, and indeed can suffer that they 
pour out and lament their weaknesses before 
Him; 8) we should be careful not to meddle 
with those who are plagued and troubled.— 
Baxe: Let us believe without guile, live with- 
out guile, die without guile, and so we will 
please God.—Arnpr: All temporal and eternal 
consolation arises from this faith and hope, that 
God is our God.—Where faith and love meet to- 
gether and both depend on God, God cannot re- 
fuse us anything.—Franxe: If we had our 
heart truly given to God, the world would soon 
show itself displeased.—Friscu: To know one 
in trouble is the mark of true friendship. The 
pious David boasts this of our God. Make and 


retain God as your friend; He knows your soul. 


in trouble. His knowledge is power, consola- 
tion and life.—THoLtuck: Great evil serves to 
awaken in man the consciousness of sin.—The 
faith of David sees not the number and power 
of his enemies, but the hand of God alone, 
which distributes to men their lots. Thus the 
believer transacts his business in his chamber 
with his God instead of with his enemies; and 
whilst they fancy that they are entirely safe, the 
power of his prayers fights against them from 
heaven.—ScuHauBacH: It is so easy to explain 
the word ‘trust:” it is not so difficult to believe 
that the Almighty God is able to help out of 
every trouble; but to be sure that the Lord will 
and wishes to help likewise me and thee in every 
affliction, in which we have fallen for the sake 


of His honor, that will only be learned and ex- 


ercised by true and manifold experience.— 
Tavuse: How hope does not let a believer’s heart 
be ashamed even in the deepest need: 1) it im- 
pels to prayer and supports prayer; 2) it hopes 
even under circumstances where nothingis to 
be hoped ; 8) itis therefore so gloriously crowned 
with the assurance of a hearing, that it praises 
loudly and extols the wonderful goodness and 
faithfulness of the Lord. 

[Marru. Henry: They that have in sincerity 





avouched the Lord for theirs may expect the 

benefit of His being so, for God’s relations to 

us carry with them both name and thing.—It is 

the wisdom and duty of every one of us solemnly 

to commit our spirits into the hands of God to 

be sanctified by His grace, devoted to His honor, 

employed in His service, and fitted for His 

kingdom.—Those know not how to value their 

hope in God who cannot find joy enough in that 

hope to. balance their grievances, and silence 

their griefs.—Let those that are airy and gay 

take heed of running into extremes, and never 

set sorrow at defiance ; God can find out ways 

to make them melancholy if they will not other-— 
wise learn to be serious.—Such swallow friends — 
the world is full of, that dre gone in winter. 

Let those that fall on the losing side not think 

it strange if they be thus deserted, but make 

sure a Friend in heaven that will not fail them, — 
and make use of Him.—There is enough in 

God’s goodness both for the portion and inheri- — 
tance of all His children, when they come to 

their full age, and for their maintenance and 

education during their minority. There is 

enough in bank, and enough in hand.—The 

saints are God’s hidden ones.—Special preser- 

vations call for particular thanksgivings — 

Barnes: We shall live as long as God has ap-— 
pointed ; we shall pass through such changes as ~ 
He directs ; we shall die when and where and how 

He chooses. In the faithful discharge of our 

duty, therefore, we may commit all these things © 
to Him’ and leave all at His disposal.—Spur- 

Geon: Faith’s repetitions are not vain. » The 

avowal of our reliance upon God in times of ad- 

versity is a principal method of glorifying Him. 

—In our most importunate intercessions, we 
must find breathing time to bless the Lord; 

praise is never a hindrance to prayer, but rather 

a lively refreshment therein.—Better spend our 

years in sighing than in sinning.—If we wan- 

tonly give a portion of our strength to sin, it 

will by and by take the remainder from us.— 

We must not look for the reward of philanthro- 

py this side of heaven, for men pay their best 

servants but sorry wages, and turn them out of 

doors when ne more is to be got out of them.— 

The sovereign arbiter of destiny holds in His 

own power all the issues of our life; we are not 

waifs and straws upon the ocean of fate, but are 

steered by infinite wisdom toward our desired 

haven. Providence is a soft pillow for anxious 

heads, an anodyne for care, a grave for despair. 

—We generally speak amiss when we are in a 

hurry. Hasty words are but for a moment. on 

the tongue, but they often lie for years on the 

conscience,—C, A, B.] 





PSALM XXXIL. 
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PSALM XXXII. 


A Psalm of-David, Maschil. 


1 Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin ts covered. 
2 Blessed is the man unto whom the Lorp imputeth not iniquity, 


And in whose spirit there is no guile. 


8 When I kept silence, my bones waxed old 


Through my roaring all the day long. 


4 For day and night thy hand wag heavy upon me: 


My moisture is turned into the drought of summer. 


5 I acknowledged my sin unto thee, 
And mine iniquity have I not hid. 


Selah, 


I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lorp; 
And thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. Selah. 


6 For this shall every one that is godly pray unto thee in a time when thou mayest 


be found : 
Surely in the floods of great waters 
They shall not come nigh unto him. 


7 Thou art my hiding place; thou shalt preserve me from trouble; 
Thou shalt compass me about with songs of deliverance. Selah. 


8 I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go: 


I will guide thee with mine eye. 


9 Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no understanding: 
Whose mouth must be held in with bit and bridle, 


Lest they come near unto thee. 


10 Many sorrows shall be to the wicked: 


But he that trusteth in the Lorp, mercy shall compass him about, 
11 Be glad in the Lorp, and rejoice, ye righteous: 
And shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents anp Composition. Respecting 
maskil vid. Introduction. This is the second of 
the seven. Penitential Psalms [vdd. Ps. vi.]. It 
was 2 favorite of Augustine. Itis cited by the 
Apostle Paul in Rom. iv. 6-8. According to 
Luther it is ‘‘an extraordinary doctrinal Psalm, 
which teaches us what sin is, how we may be 
free from it and be righteous before God. For 
the reason knows not what sin is and thinks to 
render satisfaction for it with works; but he 
says here that all the saints are likewise sinners, 
and can be holy and blessed in no other way, 
than by recognizing that they are sinners before 
God, and that they are regarded as righteous be- 
fore God by faith alone without merit and with- 
out works.” The doctrine however does not 





appear here as a result of universal religious 
consideration, but as an immediate result of per- 
sonal experience. For the blessedness of the justified 
sinner (vers. 1-2) is based upon the description 
of a twofold experience, first the pain and distress 
of the Psalmist so long as he held back his con- 
fession of sins (vers. 8-4); then the furgiveness 
of sins, directly received with the confession 
of sins. On this foundation likewise arises not 
only an encouragement of all those in the covenant 
of grace to similar action in behalf of similar 
blessings (ver. 5), but it takes directly in ver. 6, 
a thoroughly personal turn in the description of 
the saving consequences which are to be expected 
in the future. Then comes the exhortation and 
warning (vers. 8-9), that they may not be com- 
pelled to, but may of their own accord takethis way 
to Gol; and then the general contrast in the con- 
sequences of pious and ungodly conduct (ver. 10). 
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These form the transition to the final summons | no historical support’ for the conjecture of Gro- 


to rejoice (ver. 11), which is in a form which re- 
fers back to the beginning of the Psalm and thus 
rounds off the whole-—The assertion of some 
after Amyraldus, that this Psalm which like 
Psalm I. begins with “blessed” is yet in irre- 
concilable conflict with it, because the blessed- 
ness.there appears as areward of righteousness, 
but here as a consequence of forgiveness of sins, 
leaves out of view the circumstance, not only 
that the same thing may be represented from 
different stand-points without internal conflict, 
but that already in the Old Testament the inter- 
mediate members of these different representa- 
tions, are in many ways brought into view, ¢. g. 
that no flesh is righteous before God and no one 
could stand before God if He should impute sin ; 
that all human innocence and righteousness is 
merely relative; that righteousness is not the 
work of merit of the man himself, but a gracious 
work of God, etc. However we must not overlook 
that side of the Old Testament economy of salva- 
tion which is here very striking, which is related 
to the Gospel and in its direction. Hupfeld very 
properly remarks, that the confession of sins in 
itself, and indeed publicly expressed, was an 
ancient legal part of the sin offering (Lev. v. 5; 
xvi. 21; Num. vy. 7), and that here this require- 
ment of the law is merely made more internal, 
as a requirement of the conscience, and is shown 
in its internal necessity.—Related thoughts are 
found in Prov. xxviii. 18; 1 John i. 8-9.—There 
are no tenable grounds for giving up its compo- 
sition by David and with Hitzig hit upon Jere- 
miah. The prevailing supposition, that this 
Psalm refers particularly to the great sin of 
David with Bathsheba and against her husband, 
is less certain. Wenema already regarded its 
circumstances as more general, and Stier, Clauss, 
and Hitzig with De Wette find the circumstance 
doubtful from the fact, that here the emphasis 
is put upon the anxiety of conscience and the 
free confession of sins which sprang from it, 
whilst in 1 Sam. xii. 7 sq. this anxiety is not de- 
scribed, and the confession follows the disclosure 
of Nathan which shook him and chastised him. 
Yet we may say with Hengst., that the address 
of Nathan was not the cause, but the occasion of 
the confession of David. Many particular fea- 
tures of that history correspond entirely with 
the Psalm, and the Psalm has grown entirely from 
personal experience.* Delitzsch very well remarks 
that the words of Augustine might be placed 
as the motto of the Psalm: intelligentia prima est, 
ut te noris peccatorem. Selnekker narrates of 
Augustine, that he ‘ often read this Psalm with 
weeping heart, and eyes, and before his death 
had it written upon the wall which was over 
against his sick bed, that he might be exercised 
and comforted by itin his sickness.” There is 

* (Ewald: “We must in any case suppose that the poet 
does not speak during the change itself, but some time after- 
wards, after having gained complete internal rest and cheer- 
fulness, looking over all that had transpired and the entire 
Divine ordinances of grace, With this song he concludes the 
entire tragedy through which his soul has passed. In this 
respect the Psalm is particularly distinguished from Ps. li. 
which was spoken during the change, before he was entirely 
calmed.” . Delitzsch: “David was for an entire year after 
his sin of adultery as one damned in hell. In this hell 
Ps. li. was composed, Ps. xxxii. however after his deliverance, 


the former in the midst of his penitential struggle, the latter 
after having gained internal peace.”’"—C. A. B.] 





tius that this Psalm was the prayer of the Jewish 
people on the great day of atonement. 

Str. I. Vers. 1-2. Blessed is he whose 
transgression is taken away, e/c.—Sinishere 
designated by those three names, after Ex. 
xxxiv. 7, whose etymologies lead to the ideas of 
falling away or breaking faith, deviation or 
failure and perversion (in usage frequently of 
guilt). Their forgiveness is likewise mentioned 
in three forms as lifting up, (to take away their ~ 
burden), as covering (whereby they are removed 
from the eyes of the judge and therefore from 
punishment), as not imputing (with reference to 
their guilt). According to the grammatical 
form, however, that which is designated as taken 
away and. covered is not, as usually elsewhere, 
the sin, but the person of the sinner, ‘‘ because 
the forgiveness of sins is not merely a transac- 
tion with men, but in men, in their personal 
life.” @elitzsch), Ver. 2 b. mentions not the 
sanctification of the heart (some more ancient 
interpreters) as a fruit of justification, but con- 
tains actually already the statement of the 
condition of. forgiveness of sins, particularly 
carried out in the following verses, and is re- 
garded by some (Isaki, Flamin., Seb. Schmidt, 
Stier) as a conditional clause, but usually as a 
relative clause. 

Str. II. Vers. 3-4. For I kept silence, etc. 
This silence is not the quiet and patience of con- 
trition as the internal beginning of penitence 
(Venema), but the holding back of confession of 
sins as an effect and a manifestation of the guile 
just mentioned. For although the Psalmist 
howled and groaned (the same word is used as 
in Ps. xxii. 1; hence there might be included 
likewise lamentation and prayer in the cries of 
anxiety and pain), during the long time in 
which the chastening hand of God was heavy 
upon him without interruption (day and night), 
yethe failed to admit his guilt; and this silence 
was the cause as well of the continuance of the 
Divine chastisement as of the increase of his 
torment of soul. It makes no essential differ- 
ence whether the °D of ver. 8, is translated like 
the °3 of ver. 4.as giving the reason and ex- 
planation “for” (Stier, Hengst., Hupf.). or as 
introducing the following clause ‘‘ because ”’ or 
“since” (Hitzig, Delitzsch). [The Rabbins, 
Olsh., Ewald and the A. V. translate “when” 
which gives a better sense.—C. A, B.]. In any 
case ver. 8.carries out more clearly the funda- 
mental thought expressed in vers. 1-2, so far as 
it is based on personal experience. The “for ” 
takes up directly the thought involved in the 
mention of guile and ver. 4 at all events gives 
the reason of ver. 8. The Divine hand is the 
efficient cause of the sufferings which affect at 
the same time the body and the soul, the silence 
is the conditional cause. In this connection it is 
not probable, that the decay of the bones was 
occasioned by the roaring (Delitzsch), or crying, 
that is the bodily sickness by the violent ex- 
pressions of sorrow (Hupf.) ; or that the anxiety 
of conscience had produced in the Psalmist a 
violent fever (Hitzig). The heat of summer into 
which the sap of life becomes changed, might 
much more easily be taken as a figurative de- 
signation of anxiety and heat, which would after- 
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-wards be regarded as the heat. of Divine anger 
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ther after the Sept. explains, at the right time 
Ewald, at the time of reaching, comp. aptus, 
ixavéc. Knapp after Schroder, Schnurrer and 
Micheelis, leaving the connection of words given 
by the accents, still seek the object of the find- 
ing in the following Pp, to which after an 


Arabic etymology they give the meaning of'com- 
passion. - But this verb is the usual adverb, 
yet not merely a particle of limitation and ex- 
ception, but likewise of general contrast and 
hence of contrary assertion. or assurance (Hup- 
feld).—That the flood and waves in general have 
become a figure of great trouble and danger, 
particularly of Divine punishments, has with the 
geographical position and geological formation 
of Palestine, its ground and reason in the Flood. 
There is no occasion however with Hengst. to 
think particularly of that, here.—The ‘‘there- 
fore’’ at the beginning of the verse is usually 
after the Chald. and Calvin regarded as a state- 
ment of the motive; others however after the 
Vulg. and Luther find expressed here the object 
of the supplication and translate: for this. 

Ver. 7. Here there is an assonance scarcely 
to be mistaken. If °3) is genuine and not to be 


derived from the last three letters of *JV3N as a 
repetition according to J. D. Mich., Jahn and 
Hitzig, then we must suppose, that the infinitive 
1p Job xxxvili. has here been treated as a sub- 


stantive and that the wa, which is likewise 


made @ substantive, is the second ‘member 
of the stat. const. The expression, ‘sur- 


rounded with shouts of deliverance” is un- 
usual, it is true, yet it is inadmissible to seek 
in ‘‘shouting” a metonymy instead of salvation 
or grace (Olsh., Hupfeld). We may either think 
of the congratulations and songs of praise of those 
who participate in the celebration (or even who 
share in the deliverance) (Stier), or of the mani- 
fold deliverances with the occasions for shouting” 
which flow together at the same time from all 
sides (Calvin, Geier, Hengst.). The Vulg. and 
Sept. are entirely different: Thou art. my exulta- 
| tion, deliver me from those who surround me. 
Str. V. Ver. 8. I will instruct thee.— 
Most of the older interpreters, even Luther and 
Seb. Schmidt, among recent interpreters Clauss, 
Stier, finally Hitzig, regard vers. 8 and 9, 
Ewald at least ver. 8, as the words of God, 
wherein the most particular protection and the 
most faithful spiritual preservation and guid- 
ance are promised to the sinner who has turned 
to God and received pardon. Almost all recent 
interpreters. however, with Calvin and Geier, re- 
gard these verses as the words of David, which 
point all sinners to the God, who has pardoned 
‘him, comp. Ps, li. 14—Will give advice ‘(di- 
recting) mine eye upon thee.—Ewald trans- 
lates this with the Sept. ‘I will fix my eye upon 
thee,” and rejects the meaning of advice, here. 
[Hupfeld contends that there is here an instance 
of a double subject of the person and the instru- 

















(Stier; similarly Calvin, Geier, De Wette, 
Hengst.). Yet it is more natural to supply a 3 
of comparison (Luther after Symm., Chald.); or 
to suppose a silent comparison (Hupf.); unless 
it is preferred with Delitzsch to take the 3 as 


that of the condition, in which the change, that 
is the deterioration, took place (Job xx. 34) 
The meaning ‘‘sap of life’? which most mterpre- 
ters after the Chald. and Aben Ezra, give to 


wi? and derive from the Arabic, is disputed by 


Hengst. and Olsh. The former explains the 
word of the heart, comp. Ps. cii. 4, properly, a 
compact mass according to Num. xi. 8; the lat- 
ter explains it of the tengue.. The Vulgate after 
the Sept. translates entirely different: conversus 
sumin erumnam (corrected. reading instead of 
xrumna mea) in infigendo spinam. 

Str. Ill. Ver. 5. [My sin I will make 
known to Thee, and my guilt I did not 
conceal, etc. Alexander: ‘‘ Most interpreters 
explain the future verb of the first. clause as a 
preterite, because all the other verbs of the first 
clause are preterites; but this only renders the 
future form of the first verb more remarkable, 
and makes it harder to explain why a past tense 
was not used in this, as in all the other cases, if 
the writer intended to express past time. The 
only consistent methed of solution is.to under- 
stand the first clause asa reminiscence of the 
Psalmist’s resolution in the time of his distress, 
repeated in the second clause, and in both cases 
followed by a recital of the execution of his pur- 
pose. (Lsaid,) my sin I will make known to Lhee 
and my guilt I (accordingly) did not conceal, I 
said, I will make confession to Jehovah. And Thou 
didst take away the guilt of my sin.’’ Moll trans- 
lates as past with most interpreters.* The clauses 
of this verse stand in beautiful contrast. with 
those of vers. 1, 2 in an inverse order.. The sin 
is acknowledged that it may not be imputed, the 
iniquity is uncovered that it may be covered, 
the transgression is confessed that it may be 
‘taken away, which latter the closing clause of 
the verse expresses with emphasis: And Thou, 
Thou takest away, etc., thus turning back to the 
opening clause of the Psalm.—C. A. B.] At 
the close of this verse many ancient. Psalteries 
after Cod. Alex. of the, Sept. have instead of 
impietatem peccuti met, impietatem cordis met, 

’ Str. IV. Ver. 6. Therefore let every fa- 
voured one supplicate Thee at the time 
of finding,—that is so long as it may be found, 
namely that which is sought, here grace (Ruding., 
De Wette, Hupf.),=time of grace (Ps, lxix. 13; 
Is. xlix. 8; lx. 1, 2), in which.sense the, Ara- 
bic version translates: time of hearing; or 
Jehovah, (Isaki, Calv., most interpreters), accor- 
ding to Is. lv. 6,comp Deut. iv. 29; Jer. xxix. 
12-14; Ps. cxlv. 18, with essentially the,same 
sense, yet. to be preferred on this account, be- 
cause, what Hupfeld overlooks, this object may 


easily be supplied from the TON which is very 


i Elid oT ¢. Sy comes 
near, and prayer is a seeking God (Hitzig). Lu- ment, a8i.in. Rat. iti me, BSEDIEIe 73? 


from a verb of watching, preserving and protecting 
which is understood. He translates, mine eye 
is to advise (watch advising) over thee. Pe- 
rowne, regards the words ‘mine eye upon thee” 
as merely added as ‘a further explanation of 





* [Perowne translates similarly to Alexander: “I cannot 
see why it may not be designedly employed not to express 
the past action, but the past resolve. the sentence being some- 
what elliptical oe waa I thought, then T resolved) I would 
acknowledge.’ ”—C. A. B.] 
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the manner in which the counsel would be given. 


According to the accents, however yoy must 
be connected with OY N, ‘1 will consult upon, 


or concerning thee, i.e. for thy good ;’ and then 
‘YY, ‘with mine eye,’ will be equivalent to 
s watching thee with mine eye.’” The transla- 
tion of Moll is, however, better.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 9. In bridle and bit (consists) its har- 
ness to tame it, (they will) not approach 
thee.—Hitzig again upon Ezek. xvi. 7 contends 
for the meaning of cheek for "TY and translates 
here with Sept., Vulg., Aben Ezra; whose 
cheek to constrain with bridle and bit, (then he 
changes the vowels and translates: rather draw 
thyself in, rein thyself in). Luther has, ‘in the 
mouth” as he renders the same word in Ps. ciii. 
5, likewise as ‘‘mouth,’”’ where the Sept. reads 
éxvSvuiav and others advise otherwise, sometimes 
even to accept two entirely different words in 
these two passages. Ewald, who would change 
the vowels and explain by the Arabic, Delitzsch 
who translates the ambiguous “bit,”’ waver, yet 
incline to the same explanation.. Ewald trans- 
lates: “bit and bridle must shut.the cheeks of 
those who draw near to thee unfriendly,” and 
finds in the second supplementary clause like- 
wise the easier transition in the address to God, 
which formerly most interpreters found here, 
yet it is very improbable, since the expression 
leads much more to the continuance of the de- 
scription of that natural shyness and wildness, 
which prevents animals from approaching men. 
Thereis certainly no reference heretoan approach 
for the purpose of injuring, which some after the 
Rabbins find here, but of a warning and exhor- 
tation not to be like the irrational and obstinate 
animals, which do not approach men unless tamed 
by compulsory means. The application of the 
figure is left to the reader, and the address, 
-which in ver. 9 a had gone over into the plural, 
has returned to the singular, in order that every 
individual may be referred with the more empha- 


sis to his own person and experience Since 53 
is used elsewhere only with the finite verb, but 
here follows an infinitive or a noun, perhaps the 
verb has been left off; thus, (they will) not ap- 
proach thee; or, approach to thee (does) not 
(occur). The first is preferable, because with 
the second, an ‘else ” must be inserted in order 
to be clear, as already Seb. Schmidt. If it 
were not for the difficulty of the construction of 


os: the asyndet. clause might be resolved simply 
by: because or, if. Calvin finds very properly 
in the comparison, actually two things: sham- 
ing by the reproachful comparison and. at 
the same time the fruitlessness of the opposition. 
As concerns the disputed ‘Ty’, it may be de- 
rived with Hupfeld from N7y (=draw in) and 
means then not so much “ornament” (in 
connection with which ancient interpretation 
Stier and Hengst. find an irony expressed) as 
rather ‘‘ harness,” as already the Chald. para- 
phrases. Jerome shares with the other more 
ancient translators the view of fastening to- 
gether the jaws of those who do not approach 
thee, with bit and bridle. Instead of the im- 
perative, which most ancient interpreters have 
after the Cod. Vatic. of the Sept., the Psalter 


Roman. reads after the Cod. Alex. of the Sept., 
the finite verb, namely constringes=ayéec. i 
Sir, VI. Ver. 10. Many pains, e¢c.—Instead 
of ‘‘ pains,” that is, plagues, as Ex. iii. 7, many 
older interpreters, after the Sept. and Vulgate, | 
have “scourges.”’  [Perowne: ‘‘ The usual con- 
trast between the lot of the ungodly and that of 
the righteous, as the sum of all that has been 
said, and.as a great religious axiom.’’—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Those are truly to be considered happy who 
really have received God’s forgiveness of sins, 80 
that the burden of their transgressions no longer 
presses them to the ground and their conscience 
is no longer troubled, because punishment for 
them is no longer threatened and their guilt is 
no longer imputed to them. How unhappy then 
must those be who retain this burden, are in 
constant expectation ef the coming judgment, 
and must regard the punishment as well-deserved | 
and unavoidable, because the sinner cannot him- 
self blot out his guilt, but. God is the impartial, 
Judge and the infallible Rewarder, and even 
now before the final judgment does not allow 
men to sin unpunished and deceive themselves, 
although the sinner may cherish deceit in his. 
spirit and hypocritical excuses. 

2. The deceit, with which a sinner would cover 
over, conceal and excuse either the presence or, 
the greatness, or the ill-desert of his sins from 
himself and others, does, not afford any real 
relief or any true justification, but brings on 
the opposite of the blessed experience of for- 
giveness of sins, namely the wamnful feeling of 
the pressure of the strong hand of God, pressing 
upon him, and the torment of anxiety of con- 
science, which consumes the sap of life. For sins 
can not be brought to a dead silence, and the 
conscience cannot be hushed up by false pre- 
tences. Even prayer no longer comforts and 
refreshes the man who cries to God in his. 
anguish, yet is silent before God respecting his - 
sins. He will only become the weaker, even in. 
body, the more he toils in this inconsistency, 
that he strives to conceal the true cause of his: 
misery from the Omniscient Searcher of hearts, 
and yet craves relief from his troubles. His 
sins will not be brought into forgetfulness by’ 
intentionally not thinking of them; and they. 
will not remain unpunished although he is full 
of self-deception and does not consider or weigh 
the consequences of deception. Hengstenberg 
remarks very properly: *‘Deception found in 
David, notwithstanding the enormity of his 
transgressions, sufficient points of contact, as 
always, where the heart is inclined to rely upon 
them. Hg had not sought the first sin, but the first 
occasion to it had been afforded him. It must 
have been very natural for a king, especially an 
Oriental, to measure himself in this respect by 
a special rule. That which was connected with 
this transgression might very easily present 
itself more in the light of a sad event than of a, 
severe guilt.” The following remarks of the 
same scholar are likewise worthy to be pondered: 
The roots of this deception, which we meet 
immediately after the Fall, are pride, lack of 
trust in God, and love of sin. Many are thereby 
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“prevented from any knowledge of their sins; 


in their misery they are satisfied in a Pelagian 
self-deception and’ regard’ themselves as very 
excellent. Others exhibit the first beginnings 
of true knowledge of sin, but do not attain the 
desired end, because deception does not allow 
them to attain to the knowledge of the great ex- 
tent of their evil. Likewise those who really 
have attained to a state of grace are very much 
troubled by deception in the salvation of for- 
giveness of sins, in the possession of which they 
have come by sincerity of heart. What exposes 
them particularly to this temptation, is their 


. stern view of sin and its condemnation by God 


and the consciousness of the grace received 
from’ God and their condition. Nature struggles 
violently against the great humiliation which 
accompanies to them the knowledge and confes- 
sion of their sins. Therefore it is necessary to 
take deeply to heart these words: Well for those 
whose sins are taken away, ete:, which David 
utters from his own painful experience of the 
misery, which accompanies the sins which are 
not forgiven on’ account of deception of 
heart.”’ 

3. The only way to gain true forgiveness of 
sins, and the sure way, is therefore, the thorough 
knowledge and ‘penitent confession of sin; for this 
leads first to seek and then to find the grace of 
God. “Since I would not confess that I was 
nothing but ‘a sinner, my conscience had no rest, 
so that [must confess and’ trust alone in the 
goodness of God.” (Luther, marginal note).— 
‘This must, however, take place with true sin- 
cerity of heart, and indeed in all things, that we 
are altogether guilty before God, that we must 
stop our mouths and charge ourselves as great 
sinners before God, in accordance with all the 
commandments of God, that we are ruined alto- 
gether, through and through and in and out.” 
(Bogatzki). Such a feeling of true contrition 
and entire condemnation before God in a peni- 
tent sinner is very different from the anxiety of 
soul in a despairing man, as Cain and Judas, 
where the confession of sin is entirely separated 
from faith in the possibility of forgiveness, and 
which, moreover, has not the character of a 
penitent confession of sin flowing forth from an 
awakened heart, but more that of an admission 
forced by circumstances and anguish. ‘Let us 
make it very clear, that faith is a necessary part 
of true and genuine penitence, that without 
some remnant of trust and faith in God the 
penitent sinner could never approach God in 
prayer; then will we see that there is still an- 
other kind of impenitence (namely rudeness and 
dullness of conscience), where not so much the 
bites of conscience as faith is lacking, where 
the terrified conscience feels the guilt very well, 
and even on this account, because it is so deeply 
felt, fears'to make confession of it before God” 
(Tholuck). Sometimes there is a long interval 
before the internal conflict is ended and the in- 
terchange ceases of those conditions of soul in 
which accusations and excuses struggle with one 
another (Rom. i. 15). But God Himself comes 
to the help of the struggling soul by at once 
awarding forgiveness, by His grace, to the sin- 
cere confession of sin; that is, adjudging it and 
imparting it. Absolution follows confession. 


But where there is forgiveness of sins there is 
likewise life and blessedness. 

4, The personal experience of these states of 
the soul impels first: to an impressive de- 
scription of them, and then has in itself al- 
ready not only an ‘interesting, touching and 
edifying, but even a typical character... More- 
over, if the subject of these experiences regards 
himself on the one side as. a member.of the.con- 
gregation, on the other side as a servant, and in- 
strument of God, this description will be en- 
larged in part toa representation of the general 
and similar condition of all who are similarly dis- 
posed, partly will. pass over into a direct. claim 
upon his companions, as well in admonition and 
warning as in consolation and encouragement, 
yes, will change into a punitive and. threatening 
address to stiff-necked and. stubborn. sinners. 
Hengst. very properly remarks, that it must have 
been infinitely more difficult under the Old Cove- 
nant to elevate oneself to the confidence of for- 
giveness than under the New Covenant, where 
we behold the mercy of God. in) Christ and the 
ground of our justification.in His merits. -He 
draws this earnest conclusion from the above: 
“If we delay to take our refuge in the pardoning 
grace of God, our guilt is far greater than that 
of David.” 

5. Since God’s, infallible punishment. follows 
upon unforgiven sins, which like a flood will 
break irresistibly upon the sinner, they must 
seek the forgiveness of sins at the right time, 
that is, whilst grace is to be found. .,And since 
the pains which are prepared. for the ungodly 
are great and numerous, and man.as such is not 
an irrational and senseless beast, it is as foolish 
as it is ruinous, and as unworthy as it is unwise, 
to seek the gracious hand of God only after the 
arm of the Lord has laid hold upon us.in pun- 
ishment. Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Manasseh 
are historical examples, how God compels and 
subdues those who will not hearken to His word. 
It is better to follow willingly than by compul- 
sion. 

6. He who uses sincerely the time appointed 
for penitence, seeks and finds the forgiveness of 
sins in the way pointed out to him by God, and 
as a man now justified puts his trust immovably 
and truly upon God, will not only find one de- 
liverance, but will remain preserved in the future 
likewise, surrounded and protected by grace, and 
will make his joyful thanks to be heard, sound- 
ing forth and reéchoing without cessation in the 
shouts of a company surrounding him and prais- 
ing God. ‘The joyful exclamation of ver. 1 is 
only a feeble beginning of the song which re- 
sounds after the preservation from the last 
anxiety. We can see, finally, how the selah, 
strikingly placed thrice, vers. 4, 5, 7, divides 
exactly the three stages of anxiety, before the 
wrath of God, the confession unto forgiveness, 
the joy in complete deliverance” (Stier). There 
is opened for those who are justified by grace 
an unlimited prospect of an abiding salvation and 
an eternal joy. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How God awakens the slumbering conscience, 
comforts it when terrified, dlesses it when calmed. 
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—The threefold confession of the pious: 1) that 
he is punishable for his sins and liable to the Divine 
judgment ; 2) that he has obtained Sorgiveness of 
sins through the grace of God; 3) that he is to 
thank God forever for this.—The forgiveness of 
sins: 1) who need it? 2) who imparts it? 3) who 
receive it? —The wreichedness of those who conceal 
their sins; the dlessedness of those who confess 
them.— Deception and sincerity of heart: 1) their 
characteristics, 2) their conseguences.—As we have 
appropriated our sins, in confessing them as our 
own, so we must likewise appropriate grace, that 
we may thereby be justified and blessed.—How 
necessary and salutary it is to confess our sins, 
1) sincerely, 2) at the right time, 3) im trust in 
God’s mercy.—The salutary comparison of our 
spiritual experience in the state of forgiveness 
with those which we previously experienced 
under the pressure of sin.—It is well for those 
who do not deceive themselves, 1) with respect to 
their guilt, 2) with respect to their forgiveness. 
SrarKe: Instruction respecting the justifica- 
tion of a poor sinner: 1) the advantageous con- 
dition of justification; 2) the way in which it is 
attained ; 8) the necessary conduct afterwards. 
—tThere is no greater treasure than forgiveness 
of sins; for where there is no sin there is no 
wrath of God, no curse of the law, the devil 
cannot injure, death cannot strangle, hell cannot 
swallow up.—Our righteousness is not that we 
have no sins, or have sufficient good works, but 
that God forgives our sins (Isa. xliv. 22).—God 
alone makes the righteous blessed in heaven, 
and penitence alone makes the sinner blessed on 
earth.—All the pious know from their own ex- 
perience that it is not so easy to suppress the 
wickedness of the heart; hence their daily ery- 
ing and murmuring against sin.—Sin is like a 
violent fever; as long as its heat remains within 
it consumes the bowels; but when it breaks out 
upon the lips, it is a sure sign of health.—Do 
not postpone your penitence, but take heed of 
the right time; for the time of grace is not in 
the power of any man, the enemy is not idle, 
death does not tarry.—Peace with God causes a 
pious man in all his adversities to be comforted 
and joyous.—The sincere in heart can never 
lack reason and impulse to glorify and praise 
God.—Lanee: Although man cannot by his own 
will make himself fit for the kingdom of God, 
yet he should not misuse prevenient grace by 
resisting it.—It is a well-deserved punishment 
to be chastised by anxiety of conscience; it is a 
good thing when it leads to penitent knowledge, 
consequently likewise to the forgiveness of sins. 
OstanpER: There is no more certain help and 
no stronger protection than to have a gracious 
God.—SErLNEKKER: Silence injures the soul and 
has no consolation.—An evil conscience, which 
feels its sins and the wrath of God, is a pain of 
all pains.—The true joy of the godly is the 
Lord Himself.—Menzent: To be holy and pray 
for forgiveness of sins appears.to be almost 
absurd, yet we must learn properly to under- 
stand it.—Christians should be instrueted by 
the word of God: 1) to know themselves, 2) to 
believe in Christ, 8) to lead a godly life.— 
Friscu: Of the blessédness of a justified sin- 
ner: 1) In what it consists; 2) whence it arises; 
8) to whom it properly belongs; 4) what  par- 


ticularly are its consequences.—With . earthly 


judges it is: repent and be hanged. But it is 
very different with God’s judgment.—He who 
would be saved, must betake himself to the 
order of salvation.—FrancKs: He who imagines 


that he has faith and yet has not tasted of any. 


true penitence of heart, has no real faith, but is 
deceived. But where there is no faith, there is 
likewise no forgiveness of sins.—Umsreir: The 
impenitent heart of the sinner must be broken, 
the deceit with which he conceals his transgres- 
sions from God and seeks to palliate and excuse 
to himself by lying thoughts, must depart from 
his spirit ere he can be entirely sure of forgive- 
ness of sins in his own soul.—Direpricu: Not 
to be willing to trust in the Lord God, since He 
has promised complete forgiveness, is the worst 


kind of ungodliness ; but to confess all to Him, 


in confidence is well-pleasing to Him,—Tause: 
Our God is much more inclined to forgive us our 
sins, than we are inclined to confess them and 
pray for His grace. 

[MartrH. Henry: The forgiveness of sin “is 
that article of the covenant which is the reason 
and ground of all the rest.—Some inward trouble 
is required in repentance, but there is much worse 
in impenitency.—We must confess sin with shame 
and holy blushing, with fear and holy trembling. 
—You may as soon find a living man without 
breath, as a living Christian without prayer.—It 
is our honor and happiness that we have under- 
standing, that we.are capable of being governed 
by reason, and of reasoning with ourselves, Let 
us, therefore, use the faculties we have and act 
rationally.— Where there is renewing grace, 
there is no need of the bit and bridle of restrain- 
ing grace.—Barnes: The pardoned man has. 
nothing to fear, though flood or fire should 
sweep over the world.—The feeling that we are 
pardoned fills the universe with melody, and 
makes the heaven and the earth seem to us to 
be glad. The Christian is:a happy man; and 
he himself being happy all around him sympa-: 
thizes with him in his joy.—Worpswortu: God 
is deaf to the howlings of the impenitent, but 
the least whisper, and even the unexpressed 
aspiration of the contrite heart, are a roaring 
to Him.—God covereth the sin of him who doth 
not cover his own sin.—The effect of God’s eye 
on the tender heart, is expressed in the touching 
words of the Evangelist, ‘* The Lord turned and 
looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord; and Peter went out and wept 
bitterly” (Luke xxii. 61, 62). St. Peter's eyes: 
streamed with tears, responsive to the piercing 
glance of the Divine eye of Christ.—Spurgron: 
What a killing thing is sin! It is a pestilent 
disease! A fire inthe bones! While we smother 
our sin it rages within, and like a gathering 
wound swells horribly and torments terribly.— 
Alas for @ poor soul when it has learned its sin. 
but forgets its Saviour, it goes hard with it in- 
deed.—When the soul determines to lay low and 
plead guilty, absolution is near at hand.—0O, 
dear reader, slight not the accepted time, waste 
not the day of salvation.—We ought to be as a 
feather in the wind, wafted readily in the breath 
of the Holy Spirit; but alas! we lie like motion- 
less logs, and stir not with heaven itself in view. 
Those cutting bits of affliction show how hard- 
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mouthed we are, those bridles of infirmity mani- | sing it, been “able to claim a lot in the goodly 
fest our headstrong and wilful manners.—Reader, | land? f+ 80, publish to others the way of sal- 
what a delightful Psalm! Have you, in peru-| vation.—C. A. B.J 
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1 — Rejoice in the Lorp, O ye righteous: 
For praise is comely for the upright. 
2 Praise the Lorp with harp: ; 
Sing unto him with the psaltery and an instrument of ten strings, 
3 Sing unto him-a new song; 
- Play skilfully with a loud noise. 


_4 For the word of the Lorp is right; 
And all his works are done in truth. 
© He loveth righteousness and judgment: 
- The earth is full of the goodness of the Lorp. 


6 By the word of the Lorp were the heavens made; 
_. And all the host. of them by the breath of his mouth. 
-¢ He gathereth the waters of the sea together as a heap: 

He layeth up the depth in storehouses. 


8 Let all the earth fear the Lorp: 
_. Let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him: 
9 For he spake, and it was done; 
He commanded, and it stood fast. 


10 The Lorp bringeth the counsel of the heathen to nought: 
He maketh the devices of the people of none effect. 

11. The counsel of the Lorp standeth for ever, 
The thoughts of his heart to all generations. 

12 Blessed is the nation whose God 7s the Lorp; 
And the people whom he hath chosen for his own inheritance. 


13 The Lorp looketh from heaven ; 

- He beholdeth all the sons of men. 

14 From the place of his habitation he looketh 
Upon all the inhabitants of the earth. 

15 He fashioneth their hearts alike ; 
He considereth all their works. 


16 There is no king saved by the multitude of a host: 
A mighty man is not delivered by much strength. 
17 A horse 1s a vain thing for safety : 

Neither shall he deliver any by his great strength. 


18 Behold, the eye of the Lorn 7s upon them that fear him, 
~*~ Upon them that hope in his mercy; 
19 To deliver their soul from death, 

And to keep them alive in famine. 
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20 Our soul waiteth for the Lorp: 
He ¢s our help and our shield. 
21 For our heart shall rejoice in him, 
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Because we have trusted in his holy name. 


22 Let thy mercy, O Lorp, be upon us, 
According as we hope in thee. 


‘EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE ConTENTS.—The pious 
members of the congregation are summoned to 
give to the Lord the praise due unto Him (vers. 
1-8). This is based upon a reference to the 
nature of the word and work of God (vers. 
4,5), the Almighty Creator and Preserver (vers. 
6, 7), as well as the Ruler of all the world, who 
is to be feared (vers. 8,9) In contrast with 
the thoughts of men, His eternal and unchange- 
able decrees are victoriously carried out in his- 
tory (vers. 10, 11), therefore the people chosen 
by Him for His own, are to be called happy (ver. 
12). The Omniscient King of heaven observes 
all things (vers. 13-15); worldly power is not 
the cause of victory and of deliverance (vers. 16, 
17), but the eyes of the Lord are directed upon 
the pious for their deliverance and presefvation 
(vers. 18, 19); hence waiting and trusting in 
Him are essentially the work of the members of 
His congregation, and this expresses itself as 
well in thankful confession as in joyous hope and 
confident prayer (vers. 20-22). With this closing 
clause the movement of thought returns to its 
beginning, which has the closest relation with 
the closing words of the preceding Psalm. From 
this may be explained the position of this Psalm 
in its present order in the book, yet it hardly 
shows that these two Psalms originally belonged 
together (Venema), or are a pair of Psalms 
(Hengst.), although the title which is usually 
appended in this book is absent here, which is 
the case only in the first two Psalms and in Ps. 
x. [vid. these Psalms for the reasons of this.— 
C. A. B.]. For Psalm xxxii. has its source in 
the personal experience of an Israelite who was 
previously impenitent, yet was pardoned after 
having confessed his sins, and it maintains this 
character of individual testimony even where it 
passes over from the description of the contrasted 
conditions and experiences into a summons to 
all his companions to give personal expression 
to similar experiences, under similar treatment 
in similar circumstances, by praising God. The 
present Psalm, on the other hand, moves through- 
out in the tone of a hymn determined for the 
congregation as such, which has its foundation in 
the happy feeling of security of the people, who 
know that they are chosen and guided by the 
Creator and: Ruler of the whole world as His own 
people. With this thorough-going difference of 
circumstances and character it is unimportant 
that this Psalm has twice as many verses as the 
previous Psalm, and that its fundamental thought 


appears immediately at the end of the first half 
of the Psalm.* 





* (However different these two Psalms may be in some re- 
spects, yet the close resemblance and the frequently recur- 
ring references in expressions and in sentiment to the previ- 
ous Psalm, favor the idea that the two Psalms were originally 





Str. I. [Ver. 1. Praise is comely.—Hupfeld: 
“This means that it is their duty as well as that 
it redounds to their honor and is an ornament, 
just as on the contrary, silence is to their shame: 
because they alone have a peculiar experience of 
the glorious government of God, and so they 
alone are fitted for this.” 

Ver. 2. Upon a ten stringed harp play 
to Him.—For the musical instruments vid. In- 
troduction. The A. V. improperly makes @ 
separate clause for an instrument of ten strings. 
—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 8. Play well.—This expression (comp. 
1 Sam. xvi. 17; Isa. xxiii. 16) is given a too 
narrow reference by some interpreters, after the 
Sept., to the skill, by others, after Symm., to the 
power of the execution. The new song is one not 
heard before. Such an one may spring froma 
fresh impulse of the heart (Stier), since God’s 
glory is new every morning (Hengst,), without 
necessarily distinguishing itself by its origi- 
nality, or taking its material ever, as Ps. xl. 4 
and Rey. v. 9, from. a new occurrence. There- 
fore it is a false conclusion to suppose that this 
expression has been afterwards reduced to an 
insignificant formula, because it occurs in such 
Psalms as xcvi., xcvili., cxlix. . Aud the conjec- 
ture, that the Psalm might refer to the disap- 
pearance of the Scythians, Zeph. iii. 15 (Hit- 
zig), may be connected externally with vers. 5, 
10, 16, but cannot be derived from these verses, 
nor be supported by a comparison of yer. 5 with 
Jer. ix. 23, or vers. 18, 14 with Ps. xiv. 2, which 
comparisons though ingenious are violent. Nor 
can it be explained by the reference of ver. 4 
to Ps. xxxii. 8, where it is said that Jehovah’s 
counsel and protection are promised, nor can it 
be made probable by the remark that is made, 
that the flood mentioned in Ps. xxxii. 6, which 
passed away without harm for the entire people, 
might be referred to the same inroad, since Ps. 
xXxxii. takes consideration of a hostile invasion, 
and Ps. xxxiii. 1 is connected without title with 
Ps. xxxii. 11, and the perfect in Ps. xxx. 10 in- 
dicates a particular event, probably of the recent 
past, a mighty deed of the national God. No 
more is. the design of this ‘‘new”’ song to be re- 
garded, with the more ancient interpreters, as 
for use at a sacrificial feast, especially as NpNIN 





one, but were afterwards separated for use in the congrega- 
tion. The first verse of this Psalm takes up directly the 
sentiment and words of the closing verse of the previous 
Psalm. ‘The references in Str. 1I.to the justice and goodness 
of God fully accord with these sentiments. The reference to 
the Divine power in the creation and government of the 
world is natural in this connection, where the penitent is 
rejoicing in the forgiveness of sins, especially 4s the two 
ideas are brought together in an inverse order in Psalm xix, 
It is not unimportant that ver. 12 ascribes the same blessed- 
ness to the nation and people as was ascribed to the indi- 
vidual at the beginning of Ps.xxxii. The terms and senti- 
ments of vers. 16 sq. are in accordance with Ps. xxxii. 8, 9. 
And the final expressions of hope and trust in Jehovah's 
holiness and mercy form a proper conclusion to the senti- 
ments of both Psalms.—C. A. B.) 
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“does not mean “sound of trumpets” (De Wette), 


but merely shouting. Comp. Ps. xxfii. 6. 

Sir. Il. Ver. 5. The predicates, ‘just and up- 
right or honest,” are not to be taken as a later 
designation of the Israelites in general (Maurer), 
but as an address to the true members of the 
congregation (Hengst., Hupf.), yet so, that the 
national contrast of the people of God with 
heathen nations is at the same time indicated 
by this expression which characterizes the 
destiny of Israel. Comp. Num. xxiii. 10. “ 

Str. lil. Ver. 6. Breath of His mouth.— 
The connection of these two expressions and 
their relation to the former half of the verse do 


not permit the direct reference of ancient inter- 


preters to the hypostatic Spirit of God. But the 
unmistakable reference to the history of creation, 
is as clearly against the modern limitation of this 
expression to the meaning of utterance which 
is synonymous with the word Isa. xi. 4. And so, 
if the interpretation of ruach as breath is to be 
retained, we must yet think of the creative 
Omnipotence and breath of life, Job xxvii. 3; 
xxxili. 4; Ps. civ. 30 (Hengst.), and the relative 
expressions are only synonymous ‘in so far as 
there is rendered prominent in dabar not only 


_ the creative power, but likewise wisdom (Jer. 


x. 12; Prov. iii. 19), whilst in ruach peh particu- 
larly the vitalizing power embraced in the form 
of the word (the operative breath from God’s 
own internal nature).” (Stier). 

Ver. 7. He gathereth the waters of the 
sea together as a heap.—The Hebrew par- 
ticiples in this and the following clause might 
in themselves be translated by the perfect as 
well as by the present. The structure of the 


, clause, however, in its relation to the previous 


verse favors the latter. For since Jehovah is 
not the subject of the previous verse, a close 
connection of the participle with it and at the 
same time a limitation to the fact of the Crea- 
tion, which happened once for all, are excluded, 
although even the chosen expressions likewise 
take their departure in part from this fact. The 
clause is independent and expresses an abiding 
and characteristic action of God; similar to 


ver. 5. This is likewise favored by the follow- 


ing expressions. For the comparison of the 
waters of the sea with a heap of sheaves (Isa. 
xvii. 11 decides for this meaning) reminds us 
of the narrative of Ex. xv. 8, likewise Jos. iii. 13, 
16; Ps. Ixxviii. 13, mentioning with the same 
expression the towering up of the waters by a 
miracle of Divine Omnipotence in the passage 
of the Israelites through the Red Sea. But 
here this fact as such is not mentioned, but by 
the choice of words the idea is called forth of 
the waters of the high sea, swelling up above 
yet held firmly together by the Omnipotence of 


God. There is no reference in the first half of 


the verse to limitations such as those formed by 
the banks and the beds of the waters. If with 
Cleric. and Hupf. an additional thought is added 
under the figure of parictes horrei, whilst it is in 
other respects a true explanation, it displaces 
the point of comparison given in the text. In 
the translation of Ewald, Luther and all ancient 
interpreters, ‘‘as in @ bottle,’ we must read 
néd [13=783] instead of néd [73], the correct 


meaning of which was already given by Calvin 


and Ruding. after the Rabbins. Under the 
‘“‘bottle”’ was often understood the clouds, and 
then they thought of the upper or heavenly 
waters. Hitzig likewise refers this passage 
to this heavenly ocean (Job ix. 8), which accord- 
ing to Job xxvi. 8, by dint of the Omnipotence 
of God, is borne by the clouds without their 
being torn, and this although he translates: He 
restrains as withadam. For whilst a real dam is 
placed to the earthly sea, whose character affords 
reason to wonder at the greatness of God, (Jer. 
y. 22), here a comparison is expressed. At the 
same time Hitzig lays emphasis upon the close 
connection which arises from this explanation 
with ver, 6, and upon the circumstance, that 
elsewhere likewise (Job xxxviii. 22; Jer. x. 13; 
Sir. xliii. 14) only the heavenly reservoirs are 
called treasury, as here in the second half of the 
verse. And so he refers this half likewise to the 
heavenly waters. But OWA, which, apart from 
the history of the Creation and the Flood, is only 
found in poetical pieces, denotes constantly the 
roaring and unfathomable depth. However, it 
is not necessary, therefore, with the Rabbins, to 
think of the waters under the earth, according to 
Gen. vii. 11. The reference in both halves of 
the verse is to floods of the sea, which in their 
apparent irregularity are subjected by God’s 
power to His will (Jer. vy. 22), and are held to- 
gether and stored up for the purposes of the Di- 
vine household, 

Sir. lV. 9. For He said and it was.—[The 
He is emphatic in this and the following clause]. 
This verse refers back to the omnipotence of 
God shown in the Creation (most interpreters, 
with the ancient translations), as a motive for 
all men to fear such a God as this. To take it 
as present (Luther, De Wette, Delitzsch) con- 
founds application with interpretation. The 
supposition that this verse refers to the same 
fact, which is more clearly given in ver. 10 (Hit- 
zig), and relates to an event which only recently 
occurred (Yenema), arises from the presumption 
which bas not been proved, that a special histo- 
rical occurrence like this was the occasion of this 
song. In connection with this interpretation, 
Hitzig understands by the hunger mentioned in 
ver. 19, real hunger, which took place after that 
the people of the country had been pressed to- 
gether into the strong cities (Jer. viii. 14; iv. 
5). This expression, however, may be more 
easily taken as a designation of great need and 
peril of death in general, as Ps. xxxiv. 10 sq.; 
xxxvii. 19; Job v. 20, and often in the Pro- 
phets. 

[Str. V. Vers. 10-11. Perowne: « After speak- 
ing of God’s power in Creation, the Psalmist goes 
on to speak of His Providence as ordering the 
world. There is a manifest antithesis between 
‘the counsels and the thoughts’ of men which 
Jehovah brings to naught, aud ‘the counsels and 
thoughts’ of Jehovah which abide forever.” 

Ver, 12. Alexander: “ This is the centre of 
the whole Psalm, the conclusion from what goes 
before, and the text or theme of all that follows. 
Under the general proposition is included a par- 
ticular felicitation of Israel as the actual choice 
and heritage of God, ¢. ¢., chosen to be His, ina 
peculiar sense, by hereditary succession, through 
a course of ages.”’—C. A. B.] 
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Str. VI. [Vers. 13, 14. From His Providence 
the Psalmist passes over to His Omniscience. 
Comp. Pss. xi. 4; xiv. 2.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 15. Former of their hearts all at 
once.—The reference here is not to governing 
the heart (Luther) asin Prov. xxi. 1; Jer..x. 23. 
By emphasizing the participle (Hengst., Delitz.) 
there is gained the idea of a continued and essen- 
tial activity of God ; but the word itself and the 
context lead not to a Divine influence with respeet 
to forming the thoughts of the heart, but only to 
the creative formation of the heart. The over- 
looking and judicial activity of God described in 
vers, 13, 14, God exercises in the twofold ca- 
pacity stated in ver. 15. If IM stood at the be- 
ginning of the verse as Ps. xlix. 8,11, it would 
have to be referred with Hupfeld to both clauses 
in the signification of pariter ac. Its present po- 
sition, however, is in favor of the usual mean- 
ing: all at once, altogether. The Vulgate ren- 
ders this idea of being without exception, by 
singillatim after the Sept. card pévac, whilst the 
plural xapdiac is put instead of the singular. 

Str. VII. Ver. 16. The king is not helped. 
—The article before melech makes the translation 
“no king” (De Wette [A. V.}) inadmissible. 
The particle of negation is to be referred to the 
participle with strong emphasis. Comp. Ewald, 

321; a: 
: [ Ver. 17. The horse isa delusion for help. 
—Alexander: ‘The horse meant is the war- 
horse, and is singled out.as one of the elements 
of military strength in which the ancients were 
especially disposed to trust. Vid. Ps. xx. 7; Is. 
xxxi. 1-3. A le, a falsehood, 7. ¢., something 
which deceives and disappoints the confidence 
reposed in it,”—C. A. B.] 3 

[Sér. VIII. Vers. 18, 19. Alexander: ‘‘ While 


the material strength of other men fails to secure: 


them, those who fear the Lord and hope in His 
mercy are secure beneath His vigilant inspec- 
tion.” —C. A. B.] 

Str. IX. Vers. 20-22. In the first half of the 
verse Hengstenberg finds an allusion to Gen. 
xlix. 18, in the second half to Deut. xxxiii. 26, 
29. [For an explanation of help.and shield, vid. 
Pss. v. 12; x. 14; xxii. 11; xxx. 10. Perowne: 
“This attitude of hope and trust is the attitude 
of the Church in all ages, for she is not yet made 
perfect; but the Jewish Church was in a special 
sense the Church of the future, and therefore 
also in a special manner a waiting and hoping 
Chureh. The whole history of Israel may in- 
deed be summed up in Jacob’s dying words: ‘I 
have waited for, Thy salvation, O Lord.’ ”—C. 
A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The solemn and thankful praise of God in the 
congregation corresponds on the one side with 
the will of God, who by His prophet has de- 
manded it, on the other side is appropriate to 
the upright, who by virtue of their position in'the 
congregation and to God, in the fulfilment of this 
duty of the appropriate recognition of God, are 
able to give switable expression to it. Their jubi- 
lation has not only as its subject the glory of God, 
but exhibits itself likewise as a joy in the Lord, 
which does not despise the use of art, yet em- 


ploys it for the honor of God, encourages those 
like-minded to praise God by personal, joyous 
confession, and is impelled and enabled to make 
known in new songs and new ways the renewed 
feelings of the heart.. ‘To the unrighteous the 
glory of God is not the subject of joy and of 
praise, but of terror and aversion.—It is a sad 
sign of the decline of the Church when the de- 
mand to sing Him anew song is no longer exe- 
cuted. The more cateful then must it be to 
preserve its old songs’? (Hengst.) Comp. Ps. 
1, 16. 

2. The inexhaustible reason for breaking forth 
in new songs of praise, and the fresh sounding 
forth of the old songs of faith in the congrega-- 
tion, is the recognition of the glory of God, as it is 
manifest to the congregation in the word and 
providence of the Lord. Both mutually confirm 
one another, and declare God as the one who is 
worthy of praise, and who is alone reliable as 
well on account of His moral perfection as with 
respect to His Omnipotence, which are testified 
to in the creation and government of the world, 
whilst they realize in’ both the unchangeable 
thoughts and counsels of the righteousness and love 
of God, which are made known to His chosen 
people in the words of revelation. 

3. All men have therefore good reason to fear 
a God like this, but to esteem His chosen people 
as blessed, that they have such a Lord for their 
God. They have every reason to trust Him, in 
the greatest dangers to hope in His assistance, 
and to expect deliverance from Him out of the 
greatest troubles. For no creature can success- 
fully resist the Creator, nothing can escape the 
service of the Almighty, no works, yea no 
thought of the heart canbe concealed from the - 
eye of the Omniscient. And when men attempt 
it and not only singly, but in great masses fol- 
low their own end, turning away from God, they 
are obliged to experience that God’s decrees and 
order stand fast forever and not only maintain 
themselves against all opposition and resistance, 
but are carried out in the world to the honor of 
God, and the good of His people, whilst the 
thoughts, counsels and works of the adversaries 
are observed, judged and brought to nought by God. 


4. Since this isso, it is becoming for the pious, 
not only to praise God, but no more to fear the 
power of the adversary than rely upon earthly 
means of help, but much rather in true fear of 
God to resort to the Lord, andin living faith hope 
in His grace. But the hope of those who fear 
God and trust in Him will not be put to shame, 
for it is not based on human presumptions, sup- 
positions and wishes, but on the holy name, in 
which the true God has revealed His holy nature, 
and in which grace and faith meet one another. 
Those who hide themselves in God, will rejoice in 
God, yet in all their rejoicings in God will not 
forget to pray as penitent sinners for new tokens 
of grace from the faithful God of the covenant, 
and thereby as true members of the con- 
gregation, show how God ceases not to show 
Himself to them even to the end, the same 
as He has declared Himself from the be- 
ginning, as ever the same reliable God. “The 
wickedness of men may have in itself the 
desire to injure, but it has not the power; 
there is no power except from God” (Augustine), 
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~~ HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


To praise God is forthe pious a duty as well 
as an honor and joy.—A newcheart is necessary 
for new songs: —How art is sanctified, when it is 
used. to praise God and edify the congregation.— 
The happiness of the people whose God is the 
Lord: 1) in what it consists; 2) how it is ex- 
pressed; 3) how it may be preserved.—The great 
joy of the piousin God’s works and government 
is magnified by their joy in God’s word and holy 
name, and is fulfilled in a joy in God Himself by 
a life in His grace.—What God preserves in His 
treasury He bestows in blessings or in curses, 
in accordance with His will and the conduct of 
men.—Human thoughts and Divine decrees.—On 
what the confidence is based that God will help 
His people out of all their troubles and can help 
them !—The pious can rely upon God’s holy word 
with the same confidence, as upon God’s holy Pro- 
vidence.—The reliable, comforting and blessed meet- 
ing of the Divine grace-and human faith.—How 
we may accomplish that our life as well as our 
song may begin and close with joy in God.— 
God is not only the almighty Creator and the 
kind Preserver of the world, He is likewise the 
watchful Guardian of the ordinances and laws 

‘instituted by Himself, the Omniscient and just 
Judge of all men, the only reliable Protector and 
Helper of His people.—The consideration of the 
word and works of God should encourage us to 
fear, love and trust in God respecting all things. 
—God has made known to us His Aoly name in 
order that we may eall upon Him in all our trou- 
bles, pray to Him, praise and thank Him. 

Srarke: If the work which is done is to 
please God, the person must first of all please 
Him and be justified by faith.—If we properly 
understood our great benefits and heavenly 
treasures we would rejoice more over them than 
over all the honor and glory of this world.—The 
ungodly cannot praise God, for they have no 
taste of the goodness of God; their praise pleases 
God as little as their prayers.—All the works of 
God show, that He is honest, faithful and true. 
—In all the commands, threatenings and pro- 
mises of God look alone to the Divine authority 
of the Ruler, this will strongly impel you to the 
obedience of childlike respect and trust.—If God 
has created the wonderful structure of the hea- 
vens with all its hosts and has thus far upheld 
it, how shall He not be able to sustain thee, who 
art only one creature and a little piece of earth? 
It is an especial grace of God, that He brings to 
nought the blood-thirsty devices of the enemy, 
the church would otherwise long since have 
perished.—All that thou dost, take counsel at 
first. with God, for if this is neglected it is an 
easy thing for Him to bring to nought all thy 
plans.—Wilt thou have the gracious eye of God 
directed upon thee, then direct thine eye con- 
stantly to Him in faith, love and obedience.—If 
we do not persevere in patience and constancy, 
we forfeit true Divine help, and do not obtain 
what we otherwise would. 

Osi1anpER: We should use temporal good so that 
it may be our greatest joy that God is graciously 
disposed toward us.—Menzex: God not only does 
righteousness, but He loves it and demands it like- 


wise of others. —RenscuE: If it is true that God 
can and does do so much, it is likewise fair 1) that 
we should wait on Him, 2) that we should make 
Him our shield, 3) that we should rejoice in 
Him.—Friscu; If a joyous praise and service 
of God: is) lacking to’ a man, he lacks like- 
wise'a true knowledge of what he has in God. 
—ArRnNbT: The great sea is surrounded by the 
commandments of God; how should He not then 
bridle men on earth, and put a bit in their 
mouths ?—Francoxe: Where a new song like 
this is sung, there must likewise bea new tongue; 
but a new heart is presupposed.—Nirzscu: The 
glorifying of God our Saviour by the new songs, 
which He has awakened from the earliest times 
in His congregation. These songs glorify Him, 
1) by virtue of their origin, since they come only 
from a newly created heart which is full of sal- 
vation ; 2) by means of their meaning and con- 
tents as the signs of the highest satisfaction, 
which it is possible for men to attain here below ; 
3) by means of their long and deep effect upon 
the present and future; 4) as the living alliance 
of the saints with the lovely and beautiful. —Um- 
BREIT: The same God, tothe ordinance of whose 
words the physical world must submit, rules for- 
ever in the kingdom of spirits.—All true power 
comes from God, and is crowned with victory by 
Him.—Tuoxvuck: The throne of God is not an 
idle seat of care, but the judgment seat of a king, 
from which with lofty glance the fates of the 
world are ruled.—All victories on earth are 
gained only by the power of God.—Tause: An 
appeal to all true Israelites to praise the glory 
of the Lord, who is the terror of His enemies, 
but the consolation of His people:—Make no pa- 
rade with the creature, but be not afraid of the 
creature, for it is in the hand of God.—Scuau- 
BacH. Fear and hope are seldom found together 
in men; but he who would hope in the goodness 
of God, must likewise fear His holy name. 
[Matru. Henry: What pity is it that this 
earth, which is so full of God’s goodness, should 
be so empty of His praises; and that, of the mul-, 
titudes that live upon His bounty, there are so 
few that live to His glory.—How easy may this 
thought make us at all times, that God governs 
the world, that He did it in infinite wisdom be- 
fore we were born, and will do it when we are 
silent in the dust!—They that fear God and His 
wrath must hope in God and His mercy; for 
there is no flying from God but by flying to Him. 
—Barnes: Godisa great and glorious Sovereign 
over all, and He will make everything subordi- 
nate to the promotion of His own great designs. 
—True piety leads men to wait on the Lord; to 
depend on Him; to look to His interposition, in 
danger, sickness, poverty, want: torely on Him 
for all that is hoped for in this life, and for sal- 
vation in the life to come.—Sprurczron: To re- 
joice in temporal comforts is dangerous, to re- 
joice in self is foolish, to rejoice in sin is fatal, 
but to rejoice in God is heavenly.—Heartiness 
should be conspicuous in Divine worship.—God 
writes with a pen that never blots, speaks with 
a tongue that never slips, acts with a hand which 
never fails. Bless His name.—If earth be full 
of mercy, what must heaven be, where goodness 
concentrates its beams ?—Happy is the man who 
has learned to lean his all upon the sure word 
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of Him who built the skies.—The cause of Godis | take them unawares,'for the celestial Watcher 
never in danger; infernal craft is outwitted by | foresees the designs of their enemies and pro- 
infinite wisdom, and Satanic malice is held in| vides against them.—Believer, wait upon thy 
check by boundless power.—All Adam’s sons | God in temporals. His eye is upon thee, and 
are as well watched as was Adam himself, their | His hand will not long delay.—The root of faith 
lone progenitor in the garden.—The eye of pe- | in due time bears the flower of rejoicing. Doubts | 
culiar care is their glory anddefence. None can ' breed sorrow, confidence creates joy.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XXXIV. 


A Psalm of David, when he changed his behaviour before Abimelech; who drove him away, and he de- 
parted. 


1 I will bless the Lorp at all times: 
His praise shall continually be in my mouth. 


2 My soul shall make her boast in the Lorp: 
The humble shall hear thereof, and be glad. 


3 O magnify the Lorp with me, 
And let us exalt his name together. 


4 I sought the Lorp and he heard me, 
And delivered me from all my fears. 


5 They looked unto him, and were lightened: 
And their faces were not ashamed. ; 


6 This poor man cried, and the Lorp heard Aim, 
And saved him out of all his troubles. R 


7 The angel of the Lorp encampeth round about them that fear him, 
And delivereth them. ; 


8 O taste and see that the Lorn is good: 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in him. 


9 O fear the Lorn, ye his saints: 
. For there is no want to them that fear him. 


10 The young lions do lack, and suffer hunger: 
But they that seek the Lorn shall not want any good thing. 


11 Come, ye children, hearken unto me: 
I will teach you the fear of the Lorp. 


12 What man is he that desireth life, 
And loveth many days, that he may see good? 


13 Keep thy tongue from evil, 
And thy lips from speaking guile. 
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14 Depart from evil, and do good; 
_ Seek peace, and pursue it. 


15 The eyes of the Lorp are upon the righteous, 


' And his ears are open unto their cry. 


16 The face of the Lorp is against them that do evil, 
To cut off the remembrance of them from the earth. 


17 The righteous cry, and the Lorp heareth, 
And delivereth them out of all their troubles. __ 


18 The Lorp is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart; 
And saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 


19 Many are the afflictions of the righteous: 
But the Lorp delivereth him out of them all. 


20 He keepeth all his bones: 
Not one of them is broken. 


21 Evil shall slay the wicked: 


And they that hate the righteous shall be desolate. _ 


22 The Lorp redeemeth the soul of his servants: 
And none of them that trust in him shall be desolate. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs TrTLz.—In the title there is a reference to 
the madness which David feigned, when he en- 
tered the land of the Philistines in his flight from 
Saul; was recognized there and brought before 
the king, who dismissed him as a madman, upon 
which he concealed himself in the cave of Adul- 
lam in the wilderness of Judah. Hitzig recog- 
nizes the fact that Abimelech, on account of Gen. 
xx. 2, compared with xxvi. 8, was probably not 
a proper name, but a name of rank of the Philis- 
tine kings. Comp. Hengst., Beitrage, III., 306 
sq. With this vanishes the objection that the 
king of the narrative bore the name of Achish. 
If now the author of the title had this passage 
of Scripture before him as his authority, the 
change of name is not only remarkable, but the 
question remains unanswered, how he could 
have gained this authority for the Psalm. For 
the subject of this song, which is very general, 
and treats of deliverance by Jehovah from many 
and great dangers, more in a tone of reflection and 
instruction, than in that of a prayer of thanks- 
giving, contains no allusions or references to 
this particular event in David’s life. And the 
supposition, that the rare word 13/0 (= taste), 


ver. 8, reminded the compiler (De Wette, Hupf., 
Hitzig) of that 10, 1 Sam. xxi. 14 (= his un- 
derstanding, Luther, after the Sept. and Vulg., 
incorrectly, his gesture), and that he besides this 
brought the Soann glortaris, ver. 2, into con- 


nection with the OOM insanivit in Samuel 
(Olsh.), not to say anything of the artificiality 





and trifling which is ascribed to the author, re- 
futes itself; for the words compared are entirely 
different from one another in sound as well as 
in meaning. The idea of comparing them could 
only be entertained by comparing the conso- 
nants alone, entirely apart from the sense and 
context of the words; accordingly with only the 
written text in view. The question how our au- 
thor came upon that text, is not in the least an- 
swered by this subtle hypothesis. Or are we to 
take refuge in chance and speak of blind con- 
jecture (Hupf.)? --Since it is yet more advisable 
to think of tradition and to explain the similarity 
of expressions by supposing a common source, 
namely, the annals of David, Ps. xviii. 1, com- 
pare with 2 Sam. xx. 1, (Delitzsch). 

Irs Contents AND Form.—The last mentioned 
supposition enables us to set aside the objections 
made to the Dayidic authorship from the didactic, 
in part reflective tone, the parabolic character 
of the individual verses, and their alphabetical 
order, which latter is exactly like Ps. xxv. in 
that a strophe with | is missing, and an extra 
verse with 35 is added at theend. All this how- 
ever is only against a lyrical effusion occurring 
in the tame of that event, yet not against a later 
use of it in order to general purposes of devotion 
by him who had experienced it, when he was 
seized with a very vivid remembrance of his re- 
markable preservation (Hengst.). The course 
of thought is in favor of this. The opening 
strophes (vers. 1-3) express the resolution and 
vow of continued praise of God in connection with 
an appeal to pious sufferers to do likewise, The 
reasons (vers. 4-10) strongly emphasize his per- 
sonal experience and its application to the reli- 
gious life of his companions in the congregation. 
Finally a paternal position is assumed (ver. 11), 
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with the view of teaching io fear God, as the only, 
but reliable condition of Divine assistance, pro 
tection, and salvation (vers. 12-22). In all this 
there are such genuine Davidie features, that on 
the basis of tradition we have good reason to re- 
fer this Psalm as well as Ps. lvi. to the same 
event,* whilst we find its position in the collec- 
tion determined by thoughts and expressions si- 
milar to the preceding Psaims. Comp. ver. 15 
with -xxxiii. 18; furthermore the blessedness 
ver. 8 6 with xxxiii, 12; xxxii. 1,2; finally ver. 
11 with xxxii. 8.—For the use of this Psalm at 
the Communion in the ancient Church, on account 
of ver. 8 a, comp. Const. apost. VIII. 18; Cyril. 
cat. myst. V. 17. 

Ver. 2. The sufferer.—The dnavim are the 
pious (Hitzig) who have learned the disposition 
of the sufferer in the school of sorrow (Delitzsch), 
and therefore may likewise be designated as the 
meek (Hengst.). This reference disappears in 
the translation: miserable (Luther), or dis- 
tressed (Hupf.), which can be applied better to 
dniyyim, and used in ver. 6. 

Ver. 4. Cod, Alex. of the Sept., which is fol- 
lowed by all Latin Psalteries, has WAiwedv ov, 
the Cod. Vat. however mapoixidiv pov = those 
who dwell around me, by which some have un- 
derstood, enemies, dangers, troubles. Symmach. 
has similarly ovordocedv wou 

Ver. 5. They looked unto Him and be- 
came bright, and their faces needed not 
to blush.—The subject is not to be taken di- 
rectly from ver. 2, but to be derived from the 
context as in ver. 17. This parallel example is 
against (Hupf.) gaining the subject bya relative 
or a hypothetical construction: those who looked, 
ete., or, if one look, etc. (Rabbins, Luther, Cal- 
vin, De Wette, Delitzsch).—1J] usually means, 


flow together, flow, in Aramaic, however; 
beam, shine ; hence #1) (Job iii. 4) light, day. 
The latter meaning, as an expression of cheer- 
fulness and joy (Ps. iv. 7), applies here (Sept., 
Chald., Isaki, Aben Ezra, and recent interpre- 
ters), as Is. lx. 5. Luther’s \“‘ anlaufen”’ origi- 
nates from the first meaning, which is main- 
tained by Kimchi and Geier. The contrast is 
the face covered with shame. The subjective 


negation ON is stronger than N9, 

Ver. 6, This distressed one.—Delitzsch 
translates this, the sorrowful. In this passage 
Venema, Koster, Hupf., take the singular as used 
for the plural.. Most interpreters, however, re- 
fer it to the person of the Psalmist. 

Ver. 7. The angel of Jehovah.—It is 
questionable whether this expression is to be 
taken as collective, and referred to the host of 
angels, which surrounds the pious, protecting 
them, Ps. xci. 11; 2 Kings vi. 17 (Calv., Hupf., 
Camph.), or whether we are to think of the ‘‘an- 
gel of the presence,”’ Is. lxiii. 9, the especial 
mediator of the revelation of Jehovah (most in- 
terpreters in all times), In favor of the former 
view is the predicate ‘‘ encamped about,” which 
demands plurality (Aben Ezra), in favor of the 
latter, the fact that Maleach Jehovah has gained 


* [Delitzsch: “ Ps. xxxiv. is one of the 8 Psalms, which are 
referred by their titles to the time of the persecutior by Saul, 
and arose in that long way of suffering from Gibeah of Saul 
to Ziklag, (in about this chronological order; vii., lix., lvi., 
%EXXiV., lii., lvii., cxlii., liv.)”"—O. A. B.] 





the meaning of a term. techn., and is stamped 
with a meaning in the Pentateuch itself, which 
is so often re-echoed in the Psalms. Hence itis, 
that apparently there is a reference in TN to 
Makhanaim, the double camp of the angels, which 
Jacob beheld with the eye of faith as a fortress 
of chariots protecting his camp (Gen, xxxii. 2 
$q.), and at the head of it we have to think of 
the angel of Jehovah, according to Gen, xxviii. 
18; xxxii, 25sq., the prince of the host of Jeho- 
vah (Jos. v. 14; comp. 1 Kings xxii. 19). Since 
now 13M is not only used of hosts, but likewise 
of captains, 2 Sum, xii. 28 (Hengst.), so the cap- 
tain might be mentioned here likewise, the host 
being supplied in thought. We may likewise 
suppose that this angel, so significant with refe- 
rence to the history of redemption, is named, in 
so far as he can afford a protection on all sides, as 
a spiritual being above the limits of space. In 
favor of this is particularly Zech. ix. 8:—The 
Vulgate has not taken the mapeuBare of the 
Sept. as intransitive, but has translated it by 
immittet. Since this was obscure, the variation 
arose which was already rejected by Augustine: 
immittit angelum (angelos) dominus. 

[Vers. 8, 9. Taste and see.—Delitasch: 
“Tasting, etc. (yevoacdai, Heb. vi. 4 sq.; 1 Pet. ii. 
8) stands before seeing; for spiritual experience 
leads to spiritual knowledge and not conversely, 
Nisi gustaveris, said Bernard, non videbis. David 
desires, that others likewise may experience 
what he has experienced, in order to know what 
he has known; the goodness of God. Therefore 
the appeal to the saints to fear Jehovah (INV 


for INV in order to distinguish veremini and vi- 


debunt, as Jos. xxiv. 14; 1 Sam. xii, 24), for he 
who fears Him, has all things in Him,’’—C. 
A. B.J 

Ver, 10. Young lions.—Luther after the 
Sept. has ‘‘rich.’’ Most, ancient, interpreters, 
finally, Hengstenberg and Hitzig, think of such 
rich (Sir, xiii, 19) and mighty enemies (Ps. xxxv. 
17). But the usual usage of this figure, which 
in Jer. ii. 15 is likewise applied to the heathen, 
cannot decide anything here, where the clear 
and comforting thought appears much more sig- 
nificant, if the proper meaning is retained (Kim- 
chi, Calv., Ruding., Maurer,* Hupf., Delitzsch), 
Comp. Job iv. 10.8q. 

[Ver. 11. Come children.— Delitzsch: «These 
are not children in years or understanding, but. 
it is an affectionate address of the Master who is 
experienced in the ways of God, to all and every 
one, as Prov. i. 8, e¢ al.” Similaris the use of 
técva in the Epistles of John.—c. A. B.] 

[Vers..12-14. Hupfeld: «The question, with 
the following imperatives, is only a lively expres- 
sion of an antecedent and consequent instead of, 
He who loves—let him take care, etc. (vid. Ps. 
xxv. 12). So 1, Pet. iii. 10.sq.; James iii, 13.— 
Life is not used in the common external sense, 
but in the higher sense, of a happy life, prosperity 
=parallel Good, and ‘ way of life,’ “tree of life,’ 
frequent in the Proverbs (vid. Ps. xvi. 11). 
Days = parallel life, or more particularly dong 
life, which in itself was a good in the Uld Testa-- 





* [Hupfeld ; “The hungry lions indicate the need of the 
creature when left to itself, even of the strongest beast of pre 
" ial with the higher protection of the plows Sa 








“ment, as a promise of the Law.” Sins of the 
tongue, in the avoidance of which righteous- 
ness of speech consists, which manifests itself in 
accordance with its nature chiefly negatively. 
They are here as Ps, xy, 2, immediately against 
their neighbors, yet in general direct themselves 
likewise against God, comp. Ps. xxxix. 2-4. The 
Proverbs of all nations are full of this taming and 
training of the tongue, so likewise the Old Testa- 
ment. Comp. Pss. xxxix. 2-4; exli. 3; Prov. 
iv, 24; xiii. 3; xxi. 22; Sir. xxviii. 25; James 
jii. 2sq. Righteousness of act; negatively, in 
being far from evil, positively in doing good, Both 
eonnected likewise, Ps. xxxvii, 27 (comp. Isa. i. 
16sq.; Am. ¥. 14), and indeed the usual for- 
mula; especially the first, as Prov. iii. 7; Job 
xxviii. 23; i. 1,8; ii. 3.—Pursue — aspire 
after, Ps, xxxviii. 21;. Prov, xxi. 21; Deut. xyi. 
20; Isa. li. 1.—C. A. B.] 

[Vers. 15, 16. Hupfeld: « The eyes of Je- 
hhovah are used as the crgan of His gracious 


care, with ON and without a verb entirely like 


Ps. xxxiii. 18. Parallel with this His ears as 
the organ of hearing their cry for help, their 
prayer, as Ps. xviii. 6; cxly. 19; comp. the pa- 
rallel Js. i. 15.—In contrast with this is the face 
of Jehovah, in a bad sense with 2 (as all 


verbs of hostility): (‘directed) against evil 
doers,’ =the angry look, the judicial eye of God. 
(vid. Ps. xxi..9.”—C. A. B.]- 

[Ver. 17. They (namely, the righteous) ery.— 
Vid. remarks upon ver. 5. Delitzsch supposes, 
with Hitzig, that this verse with 5 originally 
stood before the previous one with Y in accord- 
ance with the order of Lam. ii.iv. Thus the 
subject would be in the previous verse. De- 
litzsch: “ With the present order of thought, ver. 
19 is formed in the same way as ver. 5: Clamant 
a Dominus audit=si qui (quicunque) clamant. It 
is a crying out of the depths of a soul despairing 
of itself. Such erying finds a hearing with God, 
and a hearing which proves itself in the grant- 
ing.”—C. A. B.] 

-[Ver. 18. Delitzsch: «Broken in heart are 
those whose selfish, self-seeking life, which re- 
volved about its own personality, has been 
broken at the root.—Contrite in spirit are 
those wko have been brought down by severe 
experiences from the false height ef proud self- 
consciousness, and have beenled to repentance and 
thoroughly humbled. To such Jehovah is near, 
He preserves them from despair, He is ready to 
erect a new life in them in the ruins of the old, 
and to cover their infinite deficiency. He makes 
them as those who are susceptible of it and crave 
it, participants in His salvation.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 19. Many afflictions.—These are not 
punishments for their own sins, many of which 
the righteous man still has, so that he is here 
reminded of the imperfection of human right- 
eousness and then is referred to the greatness 
of the Divine mercy (Hengst.). The context 
demands that we should think of the mortifica- 
tions, afflictions, snares and persecutions which 
the righteous have to experience from other 
men. These are many, but Jehovah delivers 
out of them all. 

Ver. 20. Keeping all his bones,—ex- 
presses the most particular oversight and care 
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by a figure differing from Matt. x. 20, but with 
similar import and force. A Christian reader is 
reminded of its literal fulfilment in the care over 
the crucified, Yet this is not to be regarded as 
prophetical, because not a syllable of this Pealm 
hints at the righteous one in the perfect sense 
(Is. liii, 11; Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. ix. 9; Acts 
iii. 14; xxii. 14), but rather the absence of the 
Hebrew article in the context, shows that the 
singular represents the category, as then the 
Vulg. after the Sept. has used the plural.. For 
the sake of clearness we. therefore translate a 
righteous. man and not the righteous man. 
Since now John xix. 36. expressly states that 
the facts narrated from ver. 33, took place in 
fulfilment of Scripture, and besides the title of the 
righteous one is not used of Christ in connection 
with this event, the conjecture, that John may 
have had in view not only, Ex. xii. 46, but like- 
wise the present passage (Delitzsch, Hitzig), can- 
not be supported, although the remark is correct 
in itself, that not only the paschal lamb but like- 
wise to a certain extent the sufferings of the 
righteous are typical (Delitzsch).* 

Vers. 21-22. The emphasis lies upon the word 
which begins each verse, so that the thought is, 
evil slayeth the ungodly, whilst Jehovah redeemeth 
the soul of the righteous—his life, out of allthese 
troubles. In favor of this is likewise the con- 
text with ver. 19 sq. and the word Ty —=mis- 
fortune, evil. Ifthe thought was to be expressed 
here that wickedness slayeth the wicked (De- 
litasch), we would have reason to expect J) which 
is usual in the Psalms,—DW® means. not only to 
become guilty, but likewise to pay the penalty of 
guilt.. Both sides of the idea of guilt flow into 
one another, and hence arises at times the dou- 
ble sense. : 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Profound piety cannot be satisfied with 
once thanking God for His benefits, protection, 
answers to prayer and tokens of grace; it pre- 
serves, awakens, and strengthens, the remem- 
brance of them in the soul, so that the desire 
arises for uninterrupted praise of God, and the 
thankful wan invites his fellow-believers, particu- 
larly his fellow-sufferers, to similar experience, 
and encourages to similar action, whilst he calls 
them to share his joy and to commune with him in 
prayer. Thus the example of David in this 
Psalm of thanksgiving serves “‘as a general ex- 
ample for all the righteous, that they may learn 
how God does not despise the cries of His saints.” 
—/(Lauther). 

. The proclamation of the sure hearing of 
prayer, by the mouth of a believer who has ezpe- 
rienced it, is as comforting to the afflicted sufferer, 
as the experience of the quickening enjoyment of 
the goodness of God is beneficial to the spiritual 
life, and the promise of the happiness of those who 
fear God is attractive to those who desire it. 
The true knowledge of the goodness of God and 
the seeing, is preceded by personal appropriation 
or tasting; but this presupposes readiness to be- 
stow, on the part of God, and is conditioned on 
believing approach and laying hold of, on the 
part of the needy. The reference to the angel 





* (For the meaning of bones, vid. Ps. vi. 2—C. A. B.} 
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of Jehovah, the Mediator of the history of redemp- 
tion, before all else encourages to this. 

8. No creature, however strong he may be, is 
able to provide for himself and protect himself; 
but he who fears God and trusts in Him has no 
lack of anything. His righteousness does not pro- 
tect him against afflictions; but the gracious near- 
ness of God comforts him in affliction, and delivers 
him from all his afflictions; for God makes him 
free from guilt and punishment. The ungodly, 
however, perish; for in their misfortune, the pun- 
ishment of their guilt overtakes them, and death 
as the wages of sin (Rom. vi, 23) is their sure 
and miserable end. 

4, The true, that is the only and safe way of 
life and happiness, is accordingly the trusting exer- 
cise of the fear of God for the righteousness, which 
we are to have shown to us by those who have 
known it in their own experience, in order that 
we may fulfil it ourselves. The entire instruction 
may be comprehended in the clause, depart from 
evil and do good. But the extent of this pre- 
scription is so great, that the first includes 
bridhing of the tongue and the latter seeking and 
pursuing, that is, the diligent and careful striving 
after peace, as the good understanding between God 
and man which is conditioned on good behaviour, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The praise of God 1) as an expression of per- 
sonal thankfulness, 2) as a means of general edifi- 
cation, 3) as arecognition of the honor due to 
God.—The fear of God and trust in God do not 
exclude one another, but are the common founda- 
tion of human happiness. —God is near to all men 
according to His Omnipotence, but only to the 
pious according to His grace—He who would lack 
no good thing, must not depend upon any other 
than God, but upon Him earnestly and constantly. 
—God allows us to seek Him, and likewise to 
jind Him, and then there is great. salvation and 
joy.—The knowledge ofthe goodness of God grows 
with experience, but only personal appropriation by 
faith helps us.—God’s goodness makes the man 
happy who finds refuge in Him.—All the help that 
there is on earth comes from the Lord, whether 
God sends His angels or uses other means.—The 
afflictions of the righteous have a different cause 
and issue from those of the wngodly.—It makes 
an essential difference, how a man expiates his 
guilt whether by penztence or punishment.— Hu- 
man wisdom does not help out of real trouble, 
nor any strength of the creature, but—only the 
grace of the Lord.—The care of God over the right- 
eous, how it encourages us a) to praise God, b) to 
trust in God, c) to fear God.—We should Jearn, 
teach and do the will of God.—G@od. will keep 
every bone of the pious, they should likewise 
serve Him with every member.—He who would 
live free from guzlt and from punishment, must 
take refuge in God as His Redeemer.—Life, hap- 
piness and peace are good things, desired by all 
men, properly valued by few, and only found and 
retained by those who seek God.—All men have 
afflictions, but only the pious have a broken heart 
and thereby the way to trwe consolation and con- 
stant blessing. 

Srarke: How many beautiful plans would 
have failed, if the saints of God had undergone 
no danger.—To be miserable and yet rejoice and 


praise God with joyous mouth is foolish to the 
reason and hard for a troubled heart; neverthe- 
less sucha heart cannot and should not withdraw 
itself from this.—As one light kindles another 
so a believing heart seeks to awaken others and 
excite them to the righteous praise of God.—God 
will be no greater by our praise, we cannot ex- 
alt Him in Himself, but we exalt His name in 
ourselves when we praise Him in all His works 
and give Him alone the glory.—We must not | 
only look to God, but must likewise run to Him. 
—Take care and do not wilfully deprive your- 
selves of the service of the holy angels.—If the 
ungodly knew how good the Lord is, understood 
how He alone is the highest good, in whom all 
blessedness meets—Why! ‘they would make 
haste and turn to Him.—He who seeks God and 
finds Him, gains more, than the entire world 
besides, what should he lack ?—Blessed business 
when we not only come to Christ ourselves, but 
likewise seek to persuade others, to give ear to 
the inviting voice of eternal Wisdom.—Children 
should early be accustomed to godliness, in order 
that they may not offer to the devil the best blood 
of their youth and only the residue of age to God. 
Ah! how many men destroy their peace by their 
own mouth.—When no one will hear and seo the 
miserable, God sees and hears them; and when 
no-one can overcome the ungodly persecutors, 
God can subdue and destroy them with an un- 
favorable look.—Although the pious have many 
troubles, yet they do not redound to their ruin 
as to the ungodly, but to their benefit.—The un- 
godly and those who hate the pious, are accus- 
tomed to be white hot and to throw all the blame 
on the righteous, but it is very different accord- 
ing to the Divine judgment. 

SunNekKeRr: The example of the saints when 
properly considered, works great good in the 
hearts of the pious and strengthens their faith, 
hope, prayer and patience.—Scunnrr: We have 
angels to protect us, one of which is mightier 
than a whole army.—Mernze: It belongs to the 
doctrine of the cross, that we properly know; 
1) upon what persons our Lord lays the cross 
first and chiefly; 2) why it is, notwithstanding, 
that He lays the dear cross upon such people ia 
preference to others; 8) how the righteous are 
accustomed to feel and their experience under 
their cross; 4) how they act.under it, what 
they should do and what not; 5) what God does 
to them in return.—Arnpt: Our whole life 
should be nothing but one constant praise and 
confession of God—to God’s honor and the com- 
fort. and improvement of our neighbors.—Roos: 
Mighty men, who like lions live by prey, must 
at last suffer hunger and want: but those who 
seek the Lord will not lack, any good thing.— 
GunntHEr: The greatest calamity of our times 
is, that there are so few broken hearts and con- 
trite spirits.—Tausx : We must seek not so much 
the gift, as the Lord, the Giver.—What a God He 
is of whom His people can say, With Him we 
have no fear, no lack, no guilt!-Tuym: The 
cross, the source of inexpressible comfort, 1) 
where the cross is great. there is great comfort 
from the Lord; 2) where there is. great comfort 
there is great joy in the Lord; 8) where there is 
great joy there is sure glory with the Lord. 

[Marr. Hunry: God’s praises sound best in 





concert, for so we praise Him asthe angels do 
in heayen.—Would we pass comfortably through 
the world and out of the world, our constant 
care must be to keep a good conscience.—They 
that truly repent of what they have done amiss, 
will warn others to take heed of doing otherwise. 
Sad is the case of that man who by sin has made 
his Maker his enemy, and his destroyer.—Pa- 
rents that are very fond of a child, will not let 
it be out of their sight; none of God’s children 


are ever from under His eye, but on them He, 


looks with a singular complacency, as well as 
with a watchful and tender concern.—There is 
no rhetoric, nothing charming, in a cry, yet 
God's ears are open to it, as the tender mother’s 
to the cry of her sucking child, which another 
would take no notice of.—No man is desolate 
but he whom God has forsaken, nor is any man 
undone till he is in hell.—Barnes: The most 
lonely, the most humble, the most obscure, and 
the poorest child of God, may have near him and 
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around him a retinue and a defence which kings 
never have when their armies pitch their tents 
around their palaces, and when a thousand 
swords would at once be drawn to defend them. 
—Speuraron: He who praises’ God for mercies 
shall never want a mercy for which to praise.— 
What a blessing one look at the Lord may be! 
There is life, liberty, love, everything in fact, in 
a look at the crucified One. Never did a sore 
heart look in vain to the good Physician; never 
a dying soul turned its darkening eye to the 
brazen serpent to find its virtue gone.—We little 
know how many providential deliverances we 
owe to those unseen hands which are charged to 
bear us up lest we dash our foot against a stone. 
—Positive virtue promotes negative virtue; he 
who does good is sure to avoid evil. Salvation 
is linked with contrition.—Believer, thou shalt 
never be deserted, forsaken, given up to ruin. 
God, even thy God, is thy guardian and friend, 
and bliss is thine.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XXXV. 


A Psalm of David. 


1 Plead my cause, O Lorn, with them that strive with me: 
Fight against them that fight against me. 


2 Take hold of shield and buckler, 
And stand up for mine help. 


8 Draw out also the spear, and stop the way against them that persecute me; 


Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation. 


A Tet them be confounded and put to shame that seek after my soul: 

Let them be turned back and brought to confusion that devise my hurt. 
5 Let them be as chaff before the the wind: 

And let the angel of the Lorp chase them. 


6 Let their way be dark and slippery: 


And let the angel of the Lorp persecute them. 


7 For without cause have they hid for me their net i a pit, 
Which without cause they have digged for my soul. 
8 Let destruction come upon him at unawares; 

And let the net that he hath hid catch himself; 


Into that very destruction let him fall. 


9 And my soul shall be joyful in the Lorp: 


It shall rejoice in his salvation. 


10 All my bones shall say, Lorn, who is like unto thee, 
Which deliverest the poor from him that is too strong for him, 
Yea, the poor and the needy from him that spoileth him? 
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11 False witnesses did rise up; 


They laid to my charge things that I knew not. 


12 They rewarded me evil for good 
To the spoiling of my soul. 


13 But as for me, when they were sick, my clothing was sackcloth: 


I humbled my soul with fasting: 


And my prayer returned into mine own bosom. 
14 I behaved myself as though he had been my friend or brother: 
I bowed down heavily, as one that mourneth for Ais mother. 


15 But in mine adversity they rejoiced, and gathered themselves together: 
Yea, the abjects gathered themselves together against me, and I knew # not; 


They did tear me, and ceased not: 
16 With hypocritical mockers in feasts, 


They gnashed upon me with their teeth. 


17 Lorp, how long wilt thou look on? 


Rescue my soul from their destructions, 


My darling from the lions. 


18 I will give thee thanks in the great congregation: 


I will praise thee among much people. 


19 Let not them that are mine enemies wrongfully rejoice over me: 
Neither let them wink with the eye that hate me without a cause. 


20 For they speak not peace: 


But they devise deceitful matters against them that are quiet in the land. 
21 Yea, they opened their mouth wide against me, 
And said, Aha, aha, our eye hath seen zt. 


22 This thou hast seen, O Lorn: keep not silence: 


O Lorp, be not far from me. 


23 Stir up thyself, and awake to. my judgment, 
Even unto my cause, my God and my Lorp. 
24 Judge me, O Lorp my God, according to thy righteousness; 


And let them not rejoice over me. 


25 Let them not say in their hearts, Ah, so would we have it! 
Let them not say, We have swallowed him up. 
26 Let them be ashamed and brought to confusion together 
That rejoice in mine hurt: let them be clothed with shame and dishonor 


That magnify themselves against me. 


27 Let them shout for joy, and be glad, that favour my righteous cause: 
Yea, let them say continually, Let the Lorp be magnified, 
Which hath pleasure in the prosperity of his servant. 

28 And my tongue shall speak of thy righteousness 


And of thy praise all the day long. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


_ Its Contents anp Composition.—This Psalm 
is not so much a lamentation, which repeats the 
_ Same phrases prolixly and to excess (De Wette, 
Hupteld), as a rythmical and agitated prayer. The 
same three thoughts recur in the three chief  di- 
visions (vers. 1-10, 11-18, 19-28), but always 
with different forms, references and _ figures. 
These are 1) the prayer that Jehovah will inter- 





fere without delay for the protection of His ser- 
vant, that his righteous cause may be carried out 
and his enemies ruined; 2) the description of the 
wickedness and unthankfulness of these enemies, 
which have previously received sympathy 
and tokens of love from him whom they now per- 
secute without cause; and 8) the vow of thankful- 
ness, Which the delivered man will offer as an 
expression of his entire resignation to the Lord, 
publicly in the congregation and to their edifica- 
tion. The movement of these thoughts around 
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_ in a circle corresponds throughout with the 


deeply felt experiences of a heart, which is sha- 
ken io tts foundation by bitter experiences, which 
have been so contrary to all his expectations. 
His heart can become master of its own emotions 
only gradually, and indeed only by urgently 
clinging to God. This, as well as the manner of 
expression, which is picturesque, in part drastic, 
and corresponds closely with his experiences 
even to the tone of the language, is opposed to 
the idea that the author speaks from the person 
of the righteous as such (Hengst.) The citation 
of ver. 19 in the mouth of Jesus (John xv. 25), 
which may be derived from Ps. lxix. 4, as well, 
does not demand either this supposition, or the 
Messianic interpretation of the ancient church, 
or the typical interpretation in the narrow sense, 
but is founded upon the general relation of the 
sufferings of Jesus to every undeserved suffering 
at the hands of wicked and unthankful men. 
This is only strengthened and brought into nar- 
rower historical connection by maintaining its 
composition by David, which has nothing against 
it. For the correspondences with Jer. xviii. 19; 
xxiii. 12: Lam. ii. 16, upon which Hitzig lays so 
much stress, do not lead to the priority of the 
prophet Jeremiah, since the opening strophe of 
the Psalm uses the language of a man of war, 
In the life of David the most suitable time for 
the composition of this Psalm is found in the 
time of his persecution by Saul, and it is most 
nearly related to Pss. xl., lxix. It seems to be a 
lyrical carrying out of the words used by David 
1 Sam. xxiv. 16, and owes its place in the col- 
lection of Psalms, probably to the circumstance 
that the Maleach Jehovah is mentioned here in 
the singular, as in the preceding Psalm. 


Sir. I. Ver. 1. Pight them that fight me, 


_ make war upon them that make war upon 


me.—The expression 2°) leads at first to the, 


idea of litigation, but this when carried out 
brings about directly warlike complications. The 
DN is not the preposition with, but the sign of 
the accusative.* If the fundamental meaning 


of BND were vorare (most interpreters), yet it 
does not follow that war among the Hebrews was 
once connected with devouring men (Daumer 
der Feuer und Molochdienst der alten Hebr. 3 242). 
We might think of a figure of the entire 
annihilation of the enemy as itis used Num. 
xxiv. 8. We may likewise, however, according 
to the derivation from the Arabic, get the mean- 
ing of a dense throng, a large crowd, and tumult 
(Delitzsch). 

Ver. 2. Target and shield.—The figures 
displace one another, and thus, with the strong 
anthropomorphic description of the Divine inter- 
ference, lead away from the form to the subject. 
This is shown clearly by the mention of the two 
shields, never used by a warrior at the same time, 
the smaller one to protect the head (1 Kings x. 
16), and the larger to protect the entire body.+ 








* [It is better to translate by strive which retains the ori- 
ginal meaning and yet may likewise refer to warlike strife. 


= 0As Bj 


+ [Perowne: “ An amplification of the figure occurring 
already in the Pentateuch where God is spoken of as a man 
of war, Ex. xv.3; Deut. xxxii. 41. The bold anthropomor- 
phic working out of the figure is, however, remarkable. It 
Bhows the earnest desire in the Poct’s mind to realize the 











Ver, 3, Stop (the way).—This may be desig 
nated by a military technical term (Hengst.), 
although we do not think exactly of the circle 
which was formed by the light armed in retiring 
from their adversaries after throwing the spear 
(Schegg). At any rate 720 was taken as an 


imperative by all ancient translations. Most 
interpreters supply, at least in thought, vian, 
with the translation interclude. Hitzig compares 
the AAthiopic and Arabic in favor of the mean- 
ing; advance rapidly, haste. The explanation 
of the word of the battle-axe of upper Asia, par- 
ticularly of the Scythians (Kimchi, Hupf., ef al ), 
to which Greek writers give the name of odyauuic, 
whilst.in other respects acceptable, has particu- 
larly against it the fact that the substantive 
W4O occurs in Hos xiii. 8, Job xxviii 15, in 
an entirely different meaning (Geier). 

Str. IL. [Ver. 4. Confounded,—disgraced, 
—blush,—Hupfeld: ‘‘The usual formula for the 
frustration and failure of the hopes and under- 
takings of the wicked; heaped up to strengthen 
the sense as ver. 26, vi. 10; xl. 14, eéc., but con- 
nected by the retreat back, that is be beaten back, 
(vid. Ps. vi. 10) with the preceding figure of 
hostile attack, and thus to be taken here in this 
particular sense.”—C. A. B ] 

Ver. 5. As chaff before the wind. [Comp. 
Ps. i. 4, xviii. 42; lxxxiii. 13].—Jehovah’s 
angel—Hitzig remarks correctly, that Jehovah: 
(Ps. civ. 4,) makes the winds his angels, but 
here in reality the angel takes the place of the 
wind in the comparison, and the angel is desig- 
nated as the évépyeca of the flight. From this 
we conclude, that the angel is not figurative, or 
a collective, but is to be taken individually and 
properly, which is confirmed by the parallel ver. 
6, as well-as the similarity with Ex. xiv. 26; 
Judges v. 25, ‘‘That this angel here takes part, 
when the question is whether the kingdom of the 
promise shall be destroyed in its origin or 
not, agrees with the appearance of the Maleach 
Jehovah in the fundamental period of the history 
of redemption” (Delitzsch). If now this angel's 
a mediator of Divine help for the servants of 
God, heis an angel of judgment for their ene- 
mies. Calvin, it is true, takes the expression 
here as in the previous Psalm, as collective, but 
makes the remark which brings forward the cor- 
rect thought, that the angels could not protect 
and save, unless they on the other side could at 
the same time prevent and punish Accordingly 
if this is true, without doubt, then every prayer 
for the Divine interference for deliverance from the 
power of wicked enemies, implicitly contains the 
prayer for a Divine punishment of these enemies. 
In most cases this reverse side of the prayer for 
deliverance either does not come to consciousness, 
or takes the form of a petition for one’s own de- 
liverance, whilst the treatment of the enemy is 
left to the estimation of God. It may, however, 
happen that the servant of God, as he is obligated 
to proclaim the Divine judgment, may thus feel 
justified in the prayer for its execution, that is, 
when he has to do with the affairs of God’s kingdom 
and the decision of affairs in the history of redemp- 
tion, and the petitioner regards himself as exeeu- 





fact that God not only taught his fingers to fight, but mixed 
in the battle, fighting as it were by his side and assuring 
him of victory.”—C. A. B.] 
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ting the Divine will. The highest stage of per- 
fection then renders possible, in looking at the 
fulfilment of the Divine plan of the world, still 
further intercession for the forgiveness of guilt, 
(Luke xxiii. 34.8q.; 2 Peter iii. 9, 15), and the 
limitation of the punishment to temporal ruin 
(Gal. i. 9; v. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 14), and in the 
sense of evangelical chastisement (1 Peter iv. 
6; 1 Cor, v.5). The Old Testament has not gone 
as far as this, although the duty of love to the 
enemy is most distinctly commanded and recog- 
nized (Ex. xxiii. 4; Lev. xix. 18; Job xxxi. 
29; Prov. xx.223 xxiv. 17; xxv. 21). But we 
must not say that David acted selfishly and re- 
vengefully, and that his thankfulness ver. 9 sq. 
even has a trace of joy in the misfortunes of his 
enemies, His thankfulness refers expressly to 
the help he has received, and it is designated as 
a rejoicing in the Lord. 

[Ver. 6. Alexander: “ Dark and slippery, 
literally darkness and smoothness, an emphatic 
substitute of the abstract for the concrete. The 
fearful image thus suggested of men driven, like 
chaff before the wind, along a dark and slippery 
path, is rendered more terrible by the additional 
idea of their being hotly pursued by the destroy- 
ing angel. The construction of the last clause, 
both in this verse and the one before it, is; (let) the 
angel of Jehovah (be) pursuing them.”—C. A. B.] 

Str, III. Ver. 7. For without cause they 
have hid for me their net, without cause 
digged a pit for my soul.—The reading 
onw) NNW is scarcely tenable. For ‘the pit 
of their net” or “their net-pit” might actually 
mean a pit provided with a snare, which was 
covered with boughs or earth; but the connec- 
tion of these words, partly with one another, 
partly with the verb “hide,” is unheard of, and 
the figurative reference of pit to ruin, as if 
the reference could be to the net of de- 
struction (Luther, von Meyer), is therefore to 
be rejected, because pernicies laguei (after the 
Sept. dsaddepa rayidoc) notwithstanding Grotius, 
can no more stand for daqgueus exitialis than the 
destruction of their net can mean: their de- 
structive net. Since now to ‘hide nets” and 
“dig pits” are usual figures of hostile waylaying, 
the removal of NNW from the first line to the 
second, proposed by Houbigant and best: advo- 
cated by Hitzig and Hupfeld, is the more to be 
approved as the verb “dig” would otherwise 
lack its usual object. 

Ver. 8. Let destruction come upon him 
unawares.—It is uncertain whether ANW 


means the disordered confusion of things or of 
tunes, in its origin and in this passage. Most 
interpreters take it in the former sense—fall, 
ruin, devastatio, and remind us of the parallels in 
Pss. xxxiv. 21; xxxvi. 12. Venema, Hitzig and 


Ewald take it in the latter sense as, roar, noise, | 


the latter thinking particularly of a storm. 
Delitzsch takes ver. 8 ain the former and ver. 
8c¢ in the latter meaning, which Calvin (cum 
tumultu=horrore) changes without authority 
from an objective event toa subjective experi- 
ence. Kurtz combines both meanings in ver. 8 a: 
crashing fall. The Syriac translates “in the 


pit” asif it had read NNW. But since it adds 
‘“‘which he dug,’ we are to suppose rather a 





paraphrastic explandtion than another read- 
ing A like explanation is given by Seb. 
Schmidt, J. H. Mich., Stier, Hupf with the 
translation in vastationem (quam mihi paravit) in 
eandem incidat. Olshausen thinks’ of a marginal 
gloss which has come into the text. And the 
manner of expression of ver. 8c is eertainly 
striking in its relation to ver, 8a, yet itis not tobe 
designated asa corruption, with any certainty.— 
The singular suffix‘ him’’ does not necessarily 
designate a particular person, as, for example, 
Ahithophel, Shimei, Mephibosheth (Ruding.), nor 
properly the ideally wicked (Hengst.), but is 
used as an individual (Hupf.) for the class, and 
thus for every individual (Hitzig) of the enemies 
conceived as one body (Delitzsch).—The idea 
of sudden and unavoidable is expressed in He- 
brew by the asyndetical, ‘he knowsnot” as Is. 
xlvii. 11; Prov v. 6. 

Ver. 10. All my bones.—This does not 
mean the innermost being (Hengst.), but the 
body as the complement of the soul mentioned 
in ver. 9 (Aben Ezra), at the same time it con- 
tains a prayer and hope that the Lord will pre- 
serve all his bones (Ps. xxxiv. 20), will keep 
him unharmed (Stier).—[Jehovah, who is 
like Thee.—Delitzsch: ‘This exclamation is 
from Ex. xy. 11, it demands emphatic expression, 
it serves not for closer connecticn, but for ren- 
dering more decidedly prominent.”’—C. A. B.] 

[Sir IV. Ver. 11, Unjust witnesses rise 
up, they question me of what I am un- 
conscious. —This is a figure of persecution and 
especially slander, derived from the complaints 
and questionings ofa criminal process (De Wette, 
Hupfeld), They demand of him the admission 
of things of which he is unconscious, and which 
are contrary to his course of conduct (Delitzsch). 
Ewald renders ‘‘cruel witnesses,” Without suffi- 
cient reason, and is followed by Alexander, Pe- 
rowne, e¢ al. but the translation given above is 
that of De Wette, Hupfeld, Delitzsch, Moll, 
et al., and is better. 

Ver. 12. My soul is bereaved.—Perowne: 
“Tam alone in the world. I, who have ever 
sought to help the friendless and comfort the 
afflicted, and who prayed so earnestly for others, 
am forsaken of all.”*—C. A. B.] 

Sir, V Ver. 13. And my prayer—into 
mine own bosom it returned.—The context 
shows, that this is not of the recompense of the 
intercession, whether in a sarcastic sense, comp. 
ver. 12 (Hupf.), or as an optative (Sept., Jerome, 
Isaki, Flamin., Sachs).+ No more is it of its 
failure, since, on account of the ungodliness of 
those who were prayed for, it returned empty 
(Riehm,f after an explanation proposed by Cal- 
vin). Usage does not allow us to think of o 





* [Delitzsch refers to the real bereavement of David in the 
time of his persecution by Saul. His parents had been 
obliged to flee to Moab. Michal had been torn from him, 
Jonathan withdrawn, all those at the court of Saul, who had 
previously sought his favor and friendship as the favorite of 
the king, were now his enemies.—C. A. B. 

j [Perowne: “The prayer I offered for them is a prayer I 
might have offered for myself. So true a prayer was it, so 
full of love, that I could wish nothing more than that the 
blessings I asked for them should be vouchsafed to me. This 
agrees with what follows, ‘As though for my friend or my 
brother,’ etc.”"—C. A. B. 

t [Riehm refers to Matth. x. 13; Luke x. 6; and refers to 
the custom of carrying valuables in the bosom (likewise of + 

| taking to the bosom what is returned to one).—O, A. B.] 









repeated or an ardent prayer from the heart, or 
for something lying upon the heart (Aben Ezra, 
Luther, Geier, et al.), or @ silent prayer of the 
heart (Calvin); but it allows the expression to 
_ be understood with reference to the being bowed 

down, mentioned in the next verse, of a prayer 
_ flowing back into the bosom, because it was 
_ spoken with the head bowed down. Yet this does 
_ not need for an explanation, that the bowed posture 
of prayer should be brought into consideration 


(most recent interpreters), which is customary 


_ among the Mohamedans (Reland, de relig. Moham. 
_ p. 87), but is not mentioned among the Hebrews, 
and has no suitable parallel in 1 Kings xviii. 42. 
_ It is “the natural expression in the body, of the 
being bowed down in oneself in sorrow and 
pain ” (Clauss).* , 
| [Ver. 14. As a mourner for a mother, 
squalid I bowed down.—Alexander: ‘He 
not only mourned in their calamity, but with 
_ the deepest grief, as for a friend, a brother, or 
_ & parent, which terms are so arranged as to pro- 
duce a beautiful and striking climax.—The verb 
in the first clause corresponds very nearly to the 
familiar English phrase went on, in the sense of 
lived or habitually acted.—The Hebrew word 
E Vip means squalid, dirty, in allusion’ to the 
_ ancient oriental practice of neglecting the ap 
_ pearance, and even covering the dress and per- 
gon with dust and ashes, as a token of extreme 
grief. The bowing down is also to be taken as 
apart of the same usage.”—C. A. B.] 
. Sir VL. Ver. 15. Smiting, and I know it 
- not.—According to that which is supplied the 
latter clause may be taken—wnawares, as ver. 8, 
comp. Job ix.5; Jer. xiv. 18, unexpectedly (Stier, 
_ Hupf., Hitzig), or innocently, comp. ver 11 6 
{most interpreters), or whom I do not know 
_ (Hengst., Delitzsch). Much more difficult is the 
_ preceding word 0°35), which is suspicious in form 
and obscure in sense. Yet it is not allowable on 
this account to change the word into 0°}2]= 


strangers in the sense of foreigners (Olsh.), so 
long as there is the least possibility of an ex- 
planation. The word is hardly a substantive, 

although it is thus taken by the Sept. and Vulg. 

and translated: ‘‘scouryes;’’ and Hitzig, by 
tneans of the Arabic, formerly brought out the 
meaning of fools. Hitzig now changes the read- 
ing into D°D)3—as water. The word inclines to 


the substantive, only as a participle from a root 

which means smifing. According to its form it 
might have a passive meaning (Job xxx. 8), thus: 
beaten. But the context shows that there can no 
_more be a reference to the afflicted, in the sense 
ef worn out (Hollénd, and Berleberg. Bibel), than 
of smitten in spirit. For the latter would lead 
“not to the idea of blindly raging, but either 
to that of the mad or disordered spirit, or that, 
_of simple fools, or weak in spirit, or to that of 
deeply troubled (Isa. xvi.7). We must accord- 
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% (This does not seem to give a very clear sense. The con- 

text iz in fayor of heartfelt prayer. And though usage does 
not allow a direct reference to repeated prayer or praying 
from the heart, yet the return of the prayer to the bosom 
inay very well be in order to remain there in the bosom as 
the abiding possession of the soul. The figure of the bosom 
as the place for the valuable and beloved thing is in favor of 
‘this, (Ps. ixxxix. 50; Num. xi. 12; Isa. xJ. 14). Thus I 
a the explanation of Aben Ezra, Luther, Calvin, & al.— 
AB] 
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ingly think of the afflicted in the sense of out- 
casts (Kimchi, Caly., Grot.}, or knaves (Mendels- 
sohn), or men reduced in circumstances (Hengst. ), 
vulgar men, of the dregs of the people (Delitzsch). 
But this meaning is artificial in its origin rather 
than proved from the language of the text. Still 
less can we with Luther translate limping, since 
the additional ‘‘on the feet,” which decides 
the meaning in 2 Sam. iv. 4, is missing here, not 
to mention the fact that this reference, whether 
in scorn (Piscator, et al.), or as applied to the 
two-faced hypocrite (Luther’s gloss), is inappli- 
cable here. On this account the word may per- 
haps be taken as active, notwithstanding its unu- 
sual form (Symmach., Jerome), unless we should 


change it into D°3:; yet it cannot be explained 


of smiting with the tongue, of pettifogging (Chald., 
Gesen., Stier), for this very specific addition 
made in Jer. xviii. 18, is not made here. We 
must stand by the idea of violent acts (Hupf ). 
To this the )\P in the following line of the verse 


may be referred (Hengst., Hupf.), which has 
elsewhere the meaning of tearing open the mouth 
in scorn and laughter (Kimchi, Vatabl., Schmidt, 
et al.), or that of slander (Aben Ezra, Delitzsch), 
as a tearing down with words (Stier). 

Ver. 16. In the most wicked stammer- 
ing of distorted things.—The fundamental 
meaning of *}]1 is impure, defiled, hence in a 
religious reference, the profane, so that in the 
Syriac and Athiop. the corresponding word is 
likewise applied to the heathen and heretics 
(comp. Gesen. Thesaurus). The translation: 
hypocrites (ancient interpreters, after the Vulg. 
and the Rabbins) is therefore incorrect. The 
preposition 3 expresses’ not communion with 


(Stier), but denotes the characteristic or the con- 
dition. The connection with what follows is 
such that we may either connect the superlative 
with the following genit. partit. (Delitzsch, Stier, 
Bottcher), or suppose independent designations, 
subordinate to one another (Hitzig).. The former 


is to be preferred, because sy, which only oc- 
curs besides in Isa. xxviii. 11, and indeed of 
stammering of the lips with reference to the 
unintelligible language of the foreigner, is appa- 
rently a plural of a nom. ahstr., not of an adjec- 
tive. The sense leads not to speaking wit and 
scoffings, but to expressions which sound to the 
Psalmist as perverse, as foreign and unintelligible. 
It is not necessary here to think of a real for- 
eigner, or heathen barbarians, with whom his 
enemies had confederated, or after whose ex- 
ample they acted (Hupfeld, with wicked stam- 
mering of gibberish). It designates very appro- 
priately the furious speech of bitter enemies. 
That this is at the same time unjust, is expressed 
by the following obscure and disputed word, 
which according to the context is to be most 
properly derived from 2)Y in the meaning, gained 
through the Arabic, of crooked, distorted, but 
is not to be regarded as foreign, unintelligible 
language (Hupf.), or as the words of scorn 
(Hitzig), but as those of slander (Ewald). Thus 
all ancient translators have thought of a word 
like the previous one (Sept.), or related to it 
(Chald.); Symmach. has at once: év troxpicet, 
phuact wex7acpévorg, Jerome: in simulatione ver- 
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borum fictorum. Similarly Kimchi. Isaki was 
the first to understand Nyn=Ny, as 1 Kings 


xvii. 13, of the flat dread of the Hebrews, which 
was baked in the ashes, and to refer the expres- 
sion to the fawning flatterers, which as favorites 
of Saul, or in order to obtain food and drink 
from Saul, and to please him, made sport and 
witticisms respecting David. Such parasites 
would then be designated here as outcasts who 
mocked for bread (Hengst.), or as cake -mockers 
(De Wette, Delitzsch). At any rate this is bet- 
ter than the interpretation which regards these 
wicked persons as making mockery as indiffer- 
ently or as willingly as they would eat a piece 
of bread or cake (Aben Ezra). But this whole 
explanation is very uncertain, because bread 
has this name only on account of its circular 
form, which has then given rise to the reference 
to prating around the table (Bottcher), or to 
mockery in the eircle=in turn (Koster). 

[Str. VII. Vers. 17-18. For the meaning of 
how long, vid. Ps. xiii. 1.—From young lions my 
only one, or solitary one. Comp. Ps. xxii. 20, 
21. For the vows of thanksgiving comp. Ps. 
xxii. 22, 25.—C. A. B.] 

Str. VIIL [Ver. 19. Wink with the eye. 
—Hupfeld: ** This is often in the Proverbs a 
gesture of agreement between confederates, and 
of cunning, as Prov. x. 10, with 4; vi. 13, for 
which likewise the verb M¥Y is used with py 
xvi. 80—to close the eyes, and parallel with it, to 
press the lips together in the same sense.’’—C. A.B. ] 

Ver. 20. Against the quiet in the land.— 
The construction is like Isa. xxiii. 8, and the 
meaning is derived from Isa. xviii. 12 and Jer. 
vi. 16, where the nom. abstr. can only have the 
sense of ‘‘ quiet.” Thus it is very properly taken 
by Luther, after Syr. and Chald. The Rabbins 
on the other hand explain it as cleaving the earth 
=hiding-place, which is followed in part by 
Calvin in his translation super scissuras terre, or 
they understand the word of fat, rich, and take 
Sy=with. Clauss translates: ‘for the stirring 
up of the land.” The attempts of the Roman 
Catholic interpreters with the words of the 
Vulgate, in iracundia terre loquentes dolos cogita- 
bant, are very artificial. Now it is said to mean 
a wrath that has worn away (Allioli), then a 
wrath of a carnal-minded heart (Bellarmin), then 
wrath—pain and earth—men (Agellius), yes, even 
terre is taken as a dative and is made to mean 
‘to the earth ’—with itself (Calmet),; then the 
wrath of. the earth — common vulgar wrath 
“(Schegg). Jerome has in rapina terre after 
Symmach. The other Greek translations differ 
from one another here. Even in the Sept. there 
ig uncertainty. Whilst Cod. Alex. reads: é7’ 
opyyv Yao Aadovvrec, in the Cod. Vatic. there is- 
én’ apy déAoug dteAoyifovro. The ancient Psal- 
teries follow the latter reading: super tram dolose 
cogitabant. 

[Ver. 21. Comp. Ps. xxii. 7 for the first clause. 
Alexander: ‘*The Hebrew interjection in the 
last clause (MNTI) seems to be a natural expres- 


sion of joyful surprise. Their success was 
almost too great to be real, yet attested by their 
senses. The verse ends with a kind of aposio- 
pesis: ‘our own eyes have seen’—what we 
could not have believed on the report of another, 


to wit, the gratification of our warmest wishes. 
Vid. below, ver. 25.”—C. A. B.] i 
[ Str. IX. Vers. 22-24. Thou hast seen.— 
Antithesis to ver. 21, and referring back to ver. 
17.—Be not silent.—Comp. Ps. xxviii. 1.— 
Be not far.—Comp. Pss. xxii. 11, 19; xxxviii. 
21; lxxi. 12.—Arouse Thyself and awake. 
—Comp. Ps. vii. 6, xliv. 28.—C. A. B.] rv, 
[Sir. X. Ver 25. Aha, our desire —Wd) 
used by metonymy for desire, and is parallel 
with swallow up, and refers to the greediness of 
devouring and the desire to destroy. Comp. Ps. 
xvii. 9; xxvii. 12. : 
Ver. 26. Put on shame.—Hupfeld: « Vari- 
ation of the previousclause. This is a usual figure 
of attributes as well as events. Comp. Ps. civ. 1, 
2; cix. 29; exxxii. 18; Job viii. 22.”—C. A, Bi] 
Str. XI. Ver. 27. Great is Jehovah.—Hit- 
zig connects the always [A. V. continually] with 
that which is said, whilst he, with Hupfeld, De- 
litzsch, e¢ a/., regard it as optative. Let Jeho- 
vah be great, or be magnified. [So A. V., and 
this is better, though the view of Hitzig is to he 
rejected.—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The prayer for Divine interposition for the 
defence and deliverance of the person and right 
of a servant of God, may be so closely connected — 
with zeal for the cause and glory of God, that it 
cannot be stated with any certainty, what in the 
prayer is in the interest of the service; and what 
belongs to personal excitement. But it may be 
very easily seen that such a zeal, even in its 
utmost strength and its more particular form, 
has nothing in common with personal revenge, 
but the inflamed heart and importunity of lan-— 
guage. For when the heart is not kindled-in 
sinful passion, but in the fiery wrath of a holy love, 
it will disclose this internal heat likewise in fiery 
words; but the breath, which moves and directs 
this flame, is not the whirlwind of human rage, 
but the Spirit of God, who makes the servant of 
God an instrument of the righteousness of God, as 
wellin punishing as in blessing. He, therefore, who 
would earnestly carry out the Divine will in the 
world, and who experiences pain, indignation and — 
wrath on account of the opposition of the ungodly, 
with regard to its power and punishableness, as 
strongly and deeply as he feels the certainty of 
his own readiness to the will of God, will not for- 
bear, wnder suitable circumstances, to implore the 
execution of the Divine judgment in the punishment 
of the ungodly, as well as in the deliverance of the 
innocent and the righteous. Comp. Exeget. and 
Crit. on ver. 5. 

Z. Prayers of this kind may in the life of @ 
man like David appear as necessary, and be re- 
cognized as justifiable. For David was without 
doubt made, by Divine election and calling, a bearer 
of the historical revelation of redemption, was de- 
signated by the anointing ordered of God as the 
royal vessel and the historical type of the royal ma- 
Jesty of the Messiah, and was preserved and kept 
in this position and purpose by Divine guidance. 
His experience and his actions are thus in the 
closest and most personal relation with the his- 
tory of the kingdom of God in Israel, so that his 
enemies appear as the enemies of God. There- 
fore David may in his prayers, in all earnestness 





~ appeal to his just cause and the good pleasure and 


interest of God in his person, may claim with con- 
fidence the righteousness of God, and reckon upon 


the shame and ruin of his enemies, with as much 


confidence as he is sure of his own deliverance and 
preservation, by faith in the Divine faithfulness 


- and truth.. He is from this point of view the 


type of the innocent, suffering, righteous servant of 
Jehovah, whilst from the other side, he is likewise 
a sinful man. — Therefore he partly seeks his own 
salvation in the grace of the merciful God alone, 
partly be has to take good care, in his descrip- 
tion of the unrighteousness, wickedness, and un- 
godliness of his enemies, and in appealing to 
the Divine righteousness, that he is not carried 
too far, in hig mixing his own carnal nature there- 
with, and that he does not transgress the legal 
stand-point of the Old Testament. So much the 


_ more then let every man who is not in a similar 


historical position, calling, and situation, take 
care of calling down the Divine retributive justice. 
« The same zeal for the glory of God, which in 


the Old Testament regarded judgment and re- 


yenge on the despisers of God as necessary to 
atone for the crimen lese majestatis, must in the 


_ New Testament, where the grace of God stands 


pre-eminent in the foreground of consciousness, 


_ think first whether there is not perhaps a door 


of grace still open for such wicked ones; and 
therefore the prayer for mercy must prevail over 
the prayer for just judgment” (Kurtz). 

8. Ifa man can with a good conscience appeal 
to his own innocent, benevolent, loving beha- 
yiour towards his adversaries, as abundantly 
shown to them in former times, and yet in remem- 
bering this in times of suffering and persecution 
through the wickedness and unthankfulness of 
those to whom he had done good, is yet not mis- 


led to revengefulness of mind, or driven to deeds 


of retaliation, but gives the retributive judgment 
into the hands of God, he will be preserved in the 
strongest way from transgressing his privileges, 
and misusing his rights, by the firm view of the 


earnest and difficult duties, which are laid upon 


the servant of God with respect to the glory of 
God and the good of the congregation. He who 


_ does this, will not only oppose the false love of the 


world with true love, but will overcome the sinful 


_ hate of the world by holy wrath, and in both ways, 
help to break the power of the adversaries of God 


__ in the world. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
He who would have God for his helper against 


| his enemies, must see to it that he himself has God 


for his friend, and that he serves Him properly in 
the congregation.—A servant of God has not only 


: _ to work for the glory of God, but likewise to suf- 
fer, but by both he edifies the congregation.—The 


righteousness of God isa two-edged sword for 


the protection of the pious and the ruin of the un- 
godly.—Prayer is likewise a weapon. He who 


_ uses it should see to it that he carries it pro- 


perly.—A man is not ruined by his enemies, but 


_ by his unrighteousness and his impenitence.—Good 


_ deeds are often rewarded in the world with ingra- 
_ ftitude, but the payment does not fail.—Prayer 
_ for retributive judgment has its proper place, but 


Oe? a 


does not suit every time, and is not becoming to 
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everybody.—That armed enemies are opposed by 
an armed God, brings terror among the ungodly, 
flecing to their own ruin, but consolation, help, 
and joy to the afflicted pious.—The end of the 
wicked is their ruin in their own nets, but they 
are driven by the angel of the Lord.—As the sor- 
rows of the pious are undeserved, so the Divine 
judgment comes upon the ungodly unexpectedly. 
—As God delivers the entire man, so the entire man 
is to thank Him.— Wicked enemies, false wit- 
nesses, and unjust judges, can bring an innocent 
man into great danger and severe sorrow of 
heart; but God is not only our Avenger, but 
likewise the Deliverer of those who trust in Him. 
—What happens to thee in secret from the good- 
ness of God, should be thankfully proclaimed in 
the congregation.—As the goodness of God towards 
us has no end, so the praise of God should never 
cease in the congregation,—Wilt thou learn to 
know thy heart, prove thy experiences, when thou 
perceivest that it fares badly with thine ene- 
mies ? 

SrazKe: Since the enemies of a child of God 
are at the same time enemies of God, he may be 
comforted by the sure assistance, protection, and 
judgment of God.—An entire host of angels must 
protect the pious, a single one, however, is used 
to ruin an entire troop of the ungodly.—The ho- 
nor of God does not permit that He should not 
aveuge the innocent on those who have slandered 
them.—A pious man lives, ag it were, among rob- 
bers, who desire to rob his soul, but he relies in 
comfort on the Divine promise to be his deliverer.— 
—A carnal mind makes men wicked hypocrites 
and enemies of God.—Cruel men carry in human 
form the character of wild beasts, and show 
themselves to be such by their works.—If God 
looks long upon the enemies, He does it, not that 
He has pleasure in our persecution, but He has 
pleasure in our patience.—God’s presence, the 
testimony of a good conscience and confident 
trust in God can give sufficient and strong con- 
solation in all persecutions.—The greatest power 
of faith consists in properly appropriating and 
applying to one’s self the word: my God.—The 
best description of believers is that they have all 
their delight in the righteousness of Jesus.—The 
final end of our redemption consists not in good 
days and pleasure, but in spreading abroad the 
glory and majesty of God in the whole world. 

Os1anpeR: The praise of the grace and right- 
eousness of God will remain and endure till the 
day of judgment. For the Gospel will never be 
entirely quenched in the Church of God, although 
it shines more dimly at times, and then again 
more brightly.—Setnexker: The world is un- 
grateful, but generally rewards good finally with 
evil. Accept it and fear God. The disciple is 
not to be better than his master. We do not 
crave anything better of the world, it remains as 
it is—Menzet: God is patient with the sighs 
of the afflicted Christian —RexscueL: The fruit 
of sin is shame and disgrace before God and 
men.—God’s is the vengeance.—Friscu: The 
armor of God is protection to the pious, defiance 
to the ungodly.—On earth the cross is regarded 
as a disgrace, but before God and in heaven it is 
all honor and glory. Our faith and hope see 
this, and patience quietly waits the issue.— 
Appt: The life of an ungodly man is a con- 
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stant combat; God has a defence and weapons a just God to interpose and determine between 


with which to protect us.—Tae comfort of the 
persecuted is the presence of God, the cause of 
God, the righteousness of God.—Francxs: Lord, 
who is like Thee? This should always be the 
field-badge of spiritual knighthood. —THoLuck: 
Whilst thousands who make these prayers care 
for nothing more than assistance, David in the 
Spirit is delighted in the moment when all his 
bones being pervaded with thankfulness, he will 
give the glory to God, and confess that no other 
help can be compared with His help.—Sriucer: 
God has no pleasure in the wickedness of men, 
but He often makes use of such briars in order 
to train and prove His children.—Dimprica: He 
who communes with God is likewise true at heart, 
and makes all the troubles of his neighbors his 
own, although he cannot himself be comforted by 
their love in return. ' 
| Marra. Henry: It will be a comfort to us, 
when men do us wrong, if our consciences can 
witness for us that we have never done them any. 
—If God be our friend, no matter who is our 
enemy.—We shall not lose by the good offices we 
have done to any, how ungrateful soever they 
are, for our rejoicing will be this, the testimony 
of our conscience.—Though the people of God 
are and study to be a quiet people, yet it has 
been the common practice of their enemies to de- 
vise deceitful matters against them.—Banrnes: 
When we are right in our own cause we may ask 


us and our enemies according to His own na- 
ture. As between ourselves and our fellow-men 
we may bring our cause with this plea before a 
righteous God; as between ourselves and God, 
we can make no appeal to His justice, but our 
only hope is in His mercy.—SpeurcEon.: What a 


glorious idea is this of Jehovah blocking the way © 


of persecutors, holding them at the pike’s end, 
and giving time for the hunted saint to elude 
pursuit.—One word from the Lord quiets all our 
fears.—Prayer heard should always suggest 
praise. It were well if we were more demon- 
strative in our holy rejoicings. We rob God by 
suppressing grateful emotions. —Godis the cham- 
pion, the true Knight-errant of all oppressed 
ones.—Prayer is never lost; if it bless not those 
for whom intercession is made, it shall bless the 
intercessor. Clouds do not always descend in 
showers upon the same spot from which the va- 
pors ascended, but they come down somewhere ; 
and even so do supplications in some place or 
other yield their showers of merey.—Praise— 
personal praise, public praise, perpetual praise 
—should be the daily revenue of the King of 
heaven.—To cause hatred is the mark of the 
wicked, to suffer it causelessly is the lot of the 
righteous.—Malice has but one eye; it is blind 
to all virtue in its enemy. Eyes can generally 
see what hearts wish.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XXXVI. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David the servant of the LORD. 


1 The transgression of the wicked saith within my heart, 
That there is no fear of God before his eyes. 

2 For he flattereth himself in his own eyes. 
Until his iniquity be found to be hateful. 


_ 3 The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit: 
He hath left off to be wise, and to do good. 
4 He deviseth mischief upon his bed ; 
He setteth himself in a way that is not good; 
He abhorreth not evil. 


5. Thy mercy, O Lorn, is in the heavens; 
And thy faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds, 
6 Thy righteousness is like the great mountains; 
Thy judgments are a great deep: 
O Lorp, thou preservest man and beast. 
7 How excellent is thy loving-kindness, O God! 


Therefore the children of men put their trust under the shadow of thy wings. 


—— 





er 
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_ 8 They shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy house; 
And thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures. 


9 For with thee zs the fountain of life: 
_ In thy light shall we see light. 


10 O continue thy loving-kindness unto them that know thee, 
And thy righteousness to the upright in heart. 

11 Let not the foot of pride come against me, 
And let not the hand of the wicked remove me. 


12 There are the workers of iniquity fallen: 
They are cast down, and shall not be able to rise. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents anp Tirue. Respecting the 
designation of David as servant of Jehovah wid. 
Ps. xviii. By this reference to the position of 
the speaker as well towards God as the congre- 
gation, the reader’s attention is directly called 
to the meaning of this song as one to be well 
pondered. It is certainly not a Psalm of lamen- 
tation (De Wette), but a didactic Psalm (Luther). 
First there isa striking description of the wicked 
man, in which all moral relations and regulations 
have been perverted into their opposites (vers. 
1-4); then follows in the tone of a hymn (vers. 
5-9) the praise of the immeasurable grace, faith- 
fulness and righteousness of God; and the Psalm 
concludes with a prayer (vers. 10-11), for further 
exhibitions of these attributes towards all up- 
right servants of God and towards the Psalmist 
with a reference to the ruin of the wicked (ver. 
12). Itis uncertain whether the preterites in 
this closing clause refer to historical facts which 
have recently transpired (Hitzig), or are to be 
taken as prophetical (most interpreters). In 
favor of the latter view is the absence of any 
other historical references. The house of God 
(ver. 8) certainly is not used figuratively in order 
to designate God as a father of a Samily (De 
Wette), but refers to the places of worship, yet 


- without giving any reason to suppose that the 


author was a priest (Paulus). It is moreover 
entirely unnecessary to think of the temple of 
Solomon and descend to the period immediately 
before the exile (Ewald, Olsh., Hitzig). The 
conjecture of those who put the origin of this 
Psalm in the period in which Saul still pretend- 
ed to be the friend of David (Amyrald, eé ai.), 
is likewise groundless. We have before us in 
this and similar Psalms, ‘reflections from the 
circumstances of the time and not from particular 
events” (Delitzsch). This Psalm has its present 
position in the order of Psalms from the use of 
«servant of Jehovah” comp. Ps. xxxv. 27, the 
rare word dachah ver. 12, comp. Ps. xxxv. 5, 
and many correspondences with Ps. xxxvii. 

Sir. I. Ver. 1. The wicked (hath) a 
prompting of ungodliness within his 


heart—All attempts to retain the tex. recept. *25 


(my heart) have hitherto failed. For the turn 
which has been given to the clause by Gesen., 
De Wette, Stier, Von Hofm., after Symmach., 


and Luther, in taking the first line as a kind of 


- 








title as an announcemeut of the contents, al- 
though only of the next verse (=A saying con- 
cerning the wickedness of the wicked is in my 
heart), is inadmissible, because on the one side 
there follows, not a saying respecting wickedness, 
but a description of it, on the other side usage 
does not admit of connecting DN) (stat. const. of 
the part. pass. of DIN] —inspiratum, oraculum) 
with a gen. obj. The following genitive always 
designates the person which either imparts the 
prompting, or utters it as a prophet (Num. xxiv. 
3), or as an inspired poet (2 Sam. xxiii. 1; 
Prov. xxx. 1).. That it is entirely different with 
NWID makes no difference. If this is admitted, 


then the attempt might be made to regard the 
wicked man himself as speaking, as he in ironi- 
cal imitation of the well-known tone of the pro- 
phet, sounds forth the ‘‘Divine word of wicked- 
ness to the wicked man.”’ Ifthen, in order to 
get the contents of this word, the words ‘in the 
interior of my heart” are connected with the 
following line (Venema), there arises a clause, 
whose absurdity can be removed only by inad- 
missible explanations. If this is not done 
(Hengst.), the following details do not agree 
with the expectations awakened by such an an- 
nouncement; and the thought, very proper in 
itself, that the wicked listen to the promptings 
of sin as Divine utterances, would be clothed in 
such an obscure and misleading form, that it could 
not be understood at all without explanation, as 
then even Hengst. can not but insert for this 
purpose the personal pronoun in his translation, 
‘‘to me the wicked man.” Ill these difficulties 
however are set aside by the simple change of 
‘35 into 139, which is likewise in the ancient 
versions, and even in some manuscripts. The 
personification of sin is not strange either to the 
Old Testament or the New Testament (Gen. iv. 
7; Rom. vii.); and the unusual idea of an in- 
spiring power is meditated by the wicked spirit 
which takes the place of the Spirit of God, 1 
Kings xxii. 21 sq. and by the lying spirit which 
inspired the false prophets, Is. ix. 14; Jer. xxili.; 
Mic. ii. 11 (Hupfeld, Hitzig. Delitzsch, now 
likewise Béttcher). There is therefore no occa- 
sion for the conjecture DYJ in order to get 
the sense: Vice is pleasant (Diestel). And the 
proposition to transpose the DN) to the proper 
title after, ““by David” (Maurer, formerly like- 
wise Béttcher in part, Tholuck, G. Baur, The- 
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nius), does not agree with the grammatical con- 
struction and the place of the word in the syntax, 
which elsewhere prevail. The Vulgate has 
literally after the Sept. dixit imjustus ut delinquat 
in semet ipso, which is explained by Schegg: The 
ungodly speaks to himself, persuades himselfto sin. 

Ver. 2. For he flattereth himself in his 
eyes with reference to the finding of his 
guilt,—literally he has made smooth towards 
himself. The rox is reflexive, as Gen. viii. 9; 


1 Sam. xiv. 52. For the subject is not ungodli- 
ness (the Rabbins, Olsh., Camph., Delitzsch), 
but the wicked man, because the entire section 
speaks of him and the translation ‘‘towards him” 
would lead to a flattery towards God (most 
ancient versions, Koster, Maurer, Tholuck), 
which explanation again would give an entirely 
different meaning to the clause from that allowed 
by the following words. For ‘finding of sin” 
never denotes the theoretical knowledge of it. 
Consequently the thought cannot be here, that 
the wicked man merely lied to God, that he pos- 
sessed knowledge and. hatred of his sins, and 
that he imagined that he could deceive God. No 
more does that expression denote the accomplish- 
ment of sin, as if the wicked man esteemed him- 
self highly on account of his sins and his hatred 
of God and Divine things (Kimchi, Geier, J. H. 
Mich., Koster, Stier) in his flattering imagina- 
tion against God and in contrast with his guilty 
fear of God (Rosenm.). It designates only the 
finding of sin by the avenger, who pursues and 
reaches it with the design of punishing it, 
Gen. xliv. 16; Hos. xii, 9; comp. 1 Sam. xxix. 
8-6; Ps. xvii. 8. This design of punishing can- 
not be lost sight of. Accordingly, although the 
original meaning may be given by assequz, yet 
the interpretation, that ungodliness directs flat- 
tering words to the wicked man in his eyes (= 
well pleasing to him) in order to accomplish his 
guilt, that is in order to obtain, that he may be- 
come guilty and hate God and man instead of 
loving (Delitzsch), is indeed ingenious but not 
entirely in harmony with usage, according to 
which the discovery, that is the disclosing of the 
guilt of another’s sin, has the design of punishment, 
which in this interpretation disappears entirely 
behind that of being guilty. For it cannot be 
said that it is taught here, that personified un- 
godliness has in view, with its suggestions, the 
attainment of the purpose, that the wicked man 
shall constantly become’ more guilty in order 
that he may more certainly meet his punish- 
ment. Still less can any one be authorized to 
make Elohim the subject of the entire clause 
[Perowne]. For first, the interpretation ‘‘ God 
has made it smooth, acted softly towards him in 
his eyes, that is according to his fancy,” gives 
indeed a good sense and is correct according to 
the language; but it makes the following clause 
still more difficult of comprehension. For the 
translation ‘to find the corrupt things of the 
unrighteous so that he must hate them’ (find 
worthy of hatred) (Hofm.), corresponds neither 
with usage nor the context. And the proposi- 
tion to put ver 2 in a parenthesis as an ex- 
planation of the fancy (Hupf.), is as much a 
desperate expedient as the ingenious conjecture 


of Hupfeld, that perhaps the Son (he has left 


off ), which precedes the two infinitives with 5 in 
the following verse, has here fallenaway. Under 
these circumstances it is most advisable to find 
the thought expressed, that the wicked man 
flatters himself with the foolish imagination that 
he will escape punishment. That it is an imagi- 
nation or fancy is expressed by the words ‘‘in 
his eyes.” A corresponding expression in the 
previous line makes it necessary to think of the 
eyes of the wicked, not those of God, in connec- 
tion with which interpretation many more 
ancient interpreters thought of a merely external 
service, works lying before the eyes, which the 
wicked man performed hypocritically, without 
internal reverence of God... But such an inter- 
pretation, not to speak of other objections, is not 
at all suitable to the mention of the eyes of God, 
which designate above all His Oznniscience and 
Infallibility. Ver. 2 6 refers (Hengst.) to the 
sphere, in which this self-deception of the auda- 
cious villain moves (comp. Deut. xxix. 18; Is. 
xxviii. 15), Yet it must be conceded, that even 
this interpretation is not free from the objection 
that the expression is yet somewhat hard, forced 
and unusual, especially when it is compared 
with the other verses, which with all their sub- 
limity and meaning, yet have a clear qnd flowing 
style. It is very natural therefore to think of 
a corruption of the text (Olsh., Hupf.). But al- 
though only a slight change in the text would 
be necessary in order to theingenious conjecture 
mentioned above, of a verb which has been 
omitted (Hupf.), or to gain the sense; it flatters 
him in his eyes (it tickles his pride), to discover 
missteps in others and to make them suffer for 
them (Thenius), these proposals have partly ob- 
jections in themselves, partly they lead to the 
unbounded field of mere conjecture. The ancient 
translators already differed, partly from the He- 
brew text, partly from one another, and rendered 
it in a way which is in part unintelligible. The 
interpretation of Symmachus has been renewed 
in part by Clauss, in the interpretation: he acts 
slippery towards God in his eyes, in order to slip 
away from the finding out of his misdeed. Here 
the ‘*making smooth” is changed into a mean- 
ing which cannot be proved for the word in 
question. Onthe other hand it might be taken 
in the sense of “‘coquetting towards God,” and 
‘D be used in the sense of éé7, so that ver. 8, 
forms the conclusion. (Hitzig). But if then this 
coquetting is taken as the hypocritical confes- 
sion, he has found—become sensible of his sin 
and hates it, this meaning cannot be regarded as 
proved by the remark, that where as here the 
guilty man himself finds the guilt, N¥D means 
knowing, becoming sensible of what was pre- 
viously obscure or uncertain. The passages 
cited in favor of this, Eccl.-vii. 29; xxiv. 27; 
Job xxxii. 13, have not this connection of ‘ find- 
ing” with ‘*sin”’ on which all depends. More- 
over the entire description is not that of the 
sanctimonious hypocrite, but the real villain 
(Sachs) who comforts himself by his experience 
in sinning (Hengst.).—The impersonal interpre- 
tation: ‘it flatters him” (Ewald, Thenius) is 
likewise contrary to the usual use of the verb. 
Boéttcher maintains (Neue exeget. krit. AWhrenlese 
Wr. 1092) his previous (Theol. Stud. und Krit. 
1850. ¢ 609) interpretation: for he flattereth 







as 


a in ali ah eon Se 


\ 


imself, when he directs his eyes upon himself; 


to discover his guilt must be odious to him.* 
[Srr. LL. Vers. 3-4. Perowne: “ Vers. 1-4 describe 
generally the character of the ungodly: first the 
sin of his heart (vers. 1-2); then the sin of his 
lips (ver. 3); lastly the sin of his hands, the 
evil schemes which he devises and executes (ver. 
4). As there is a climax in the whole descrip- 
tion of the evil man, so especially is there a 
progress from bad to worse in yers. 8-4. (1) 


He hath left of to do good; (2) on his bed he. 


meditates evil (Ps. iv. 4; Mic. ii. 1); (8) he re- 


_ gsolately sets himself to do evil; (4) his very con- 
_ science is hardened, so that he does evil without 


repugnance or misgiving ’’—C. A. B.] 
Sir. UL [Ver.5.¢ Thy mercy Jehovah 


(reacheth) to the heavens; Thy faithfulness 


unto the skies.—Most interpreters regard 


3 in the first clause as equivalent to TY and 


interpret it by supplying as in the second clause 
“reacheth.” In favor of this is the parallel 
passage, Ps. lvii 11, comp. Ps. lxxi. 19; ciii. 
11; Job xi. 8; xxii. 12; xxxv. 5. Hengsten- 
berg refers to the pillar of cloud and of fire 
Teaching from earth to heaven and yet prefers 


‘the rendering in the heavens which includes the 
‘Teaching to the heavens. 


The idea of the pas- 
sage is to measure the mercy and faithfulness of 
God as in the passages cited above, and therefore 
it is better to regard the clauses as parallel as 
in Ps. lvii. 11. The mercy of God is heaven-high. 
In the second clause O’PNW is the vault of hea- 


yen, the expanse beaten "out like fine dust, best 


rendered in English by the sky, or plural skies. 


—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 6. Mountains of God.—These are not 
as it were the highzst mountains, because all that 
is best in nature or of its kind is distinguished 
by the addition of the words, ‘“‘of God” (the 
Rabbins, Calvin, Geier, J. H. Mich. efa/.). This 
supposition does not accord with the sharp dis- 
tinction between the natural and the Divine, 
which prevails in the Biblical view of the world. 
This designation is used not only where there is 
an emphatic reference to that which has been 
produced by God (Hupf.), but likewise that 


which ‘zsfifics to the glory of God (His power, 


‘count for the abra 


goodness, and holiness) and serves to reveal Him. 
Thus the prophets are frequently called men of 
God, and Mount Sinai and Zion, mountains of 
God: so likewise Paradise is called the garden 
of God, Gen. xiii. 10, comp. ii. 8, and the rain 


* {itis better to regard personified ungodliness as the 
subject of this clause, yet not with the explanation of De- 
litzsch with regard to the finding, but combined rather with 


the author's view df the force of 5 and ®¥. The translation 
would then be: He (ungodliness suggesting to him and 
prompting him) flatters him in his eyes with refer- 
ence to finding his guilt, to hating (it). That is, ungodliness 
flatters him that his guilt will not be detected, hated and 
visited npon him.—C. A. B.] 

¥ [Perowne: “The transition from this description of the 
Wicked to the praise of God's goodness and faithfulness, is 
Certainly rery ; and we can feel no surprise that 
Hapf-ld should be inclined to doubt an original connection 
between the two portions of the Psalm. Yet may we not ac- 
piness by a very natural recoil of feeling? 
No good man can ever delightto portray the workings of 4 
heart al enated from God. If the evil he sees around bim 


force him for a time to trace it to its hidden source or watch 
| its outward development, with the more joy and thankful- 


ness will he find refuge (see ver. 7), from its hideous shadow 
in the faithfulness and goodness of God.”—C. A. B.] 
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in contrast to artificial irrigation is called the 


brook of God, Ps. lxv. 9; and the cedars of 
Lebanon are called cedars of God, Ps. lxxx. 10; 
and trees of God, Ps. civ. 16, not only because 
He planted them as the aloes (Num. xxiv. 6), 
but because they testify to His creative power, 
and their consideration gives occasion to worship 
Him. The tert. compor. in the comparison of 
righteousness with the mountains of God is 
therefore, their firmness and unmoveableness 
(Luther and most interpreters], whether with 
or without the subordinate idea of the safety of 
those who seek refuge in them (Stier), rather than 
their greatness and height (Hengst., Hupf.).— 
Thy judgments a great flood.—The effects of 
righteousness, the judgments of God are directly 
compared with the great flood, not with reference 
to their depth as contrasted with the height of 
the mountains (Hupf.), or on account of their un- 
fathomableness and unsearchableness (Aben Ezra, 
Geier, Rosenm., Stier, Delitzsch), or with respect 
totheir unmeasurableness (Hengst.) and compre- 
hensive extent (Calvin), but with reference to 
their power which none can escape and the cer- 
tainty with which they reach their ends. For 
the expression 113 DIN occurs only in Gen. 
vii. 11, and therefore points, not to the un- 
fathomable depth or the unmeasurable ocean, 
but to the flood which overflows all things, 
which pours over the world judging and deliver- 
ing according to God’s will. Accordingly the 
allusion to the deliverance of the animal king- 
dom with Noah’s family (Venema, Hengst.) in 
the following clause is not a strange historical 
reference mixed with the general clause (Hupf.), 
although it is correct, that the cattle, that is, the 
animal kingdom, in their needs appear fre- 
quently as an object of Divine care and mercy in 
connection with men. It is likewise to be no- 
ticed, that the reference is not directly histori- 
cal; but is merely an allusion to that historical 
event, in which the judgments of God actually 
presented themselves as a great flood (Ps. xxix. 
10). So much the easier is the idea of Divine 
judgments or indeed of severe afflictions in gene- 
ral, from which God delivers the pious, ex- 
plained under the figure of great overflowings, 
(Ps, xxxii. 6), which yet would have otherwise 
been far from the mind of the Hebrew owing to 
the physical character of his land.—There is not 
the least reference in this Psalm to a victorious 
war in which men and beasts were delivered 
from the danger incurred by the inroad of hea- 
then nations (Hitzig), which had broken treaties 
(Hab. ii. 17; iii. 17). 

Ver. 7. Shadow of Thy wings.—It follows 
from Ps, lxi. 4, that the shelter under the 
shadow of the wings of God is connected with 
dwelling in the tent. It is more natural here to 
think not of the cherubim but of the hen or the 
eagle, as Deut. xxxii. 11; Ps. xvii. 8; lvii. 1; 
lxiii. 7; xci. 4; Ps. xci. Zs 

Ver. 8. Fatness of Thy house.—This is 
not the gift of the paternal goodness of God 
abundantly bestowed in the world (De Wette), 
but first of all the. sacrificial meals (Is. xliii. 24; 
Jer. xxxi. 14), and if we may understand by 
them thank offerings and peace offerings, the 
reference is to reconciliation with God, and not 
to victory over earthly enemies (Ps. Ixy. 4). 
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Since however there is no reference to the use 
of sacrifices us such, but these serve as figura- 
tive designations of the enjoyment which those 
have, who are placed near to God in communion 
with Him, as Jer. xxxi, 14, we may likewise, yet 
always only oa this foundation, think of ‘rich 
goods” (Luther) in a wider sense, the spiritual 
joy and blessings of the entire sphere of the Divine 
grace.—Stream of Thy pleasures.—In this 
connection the Hebrew word for pleasures re- 
minds us of Paradise (Eden), but the stream 
(literally brook) is merely the usual figure of 
fulness and of blessing, (Hupf.).. Further refer- 
ences to the common source of the four arms of 
that stream or to the stream going forth from 
Eden to water the garden Gen. ii. 10 (Hengst., 
Delitzsch), are not in the text. The figure of 
receiving drink from a flowing water originates 
from the idea, that God is the fountain of life 
and light (Jer. ii. 18; xvii, 13; Prov. xvi. 22). 

Ver. 9,For with Thee is the fountain of 
life, andin Thy light we see light,—The 
frequent connection of life and light (Ps. lvi. 14; 
Job iii, 20; Prov. xvi. 15) and the entire con- 
text of the present passage show, that here the 
reference is not toa knowledge of religious truth 
in the light of revelation (most interpreters), 
but to an experience which joyously shines 
through men, when they retain the light of grace 
(Ps. iv. 6; xliv. 8), the Light of life proceeding 
from the face of God; and with this the light of 
success and of salvation, which threatened to be 
put out, rises again. Comp. Bottcher de inferis 

96. 

: [St. IV. Ver. 10. Loving-kindness.—Pe- 
rowne: ‘For the third time he dwells on this 
attribute of God, and again associates it as in 
vers. 5, 6, with the ‘‘righteousness”’ of God,— 
loving-kindness (or mercy) and righteousness.”’ 

Ver. 11. Neither let the hand of. the 
wicked drive me away.—Hupfeld: ‘Foot 
and hand ave the instruments and figures of vio- 
lence: the former of treading under foot, of crush- 
ing; the latter of thrusting away, hunting away, 
driving away, namely from the possession of 
land, thus of banishment.’’—C. A. B.] 

Str. VY. Ver. 12. There have the evil- 
doers fallen.—Some interpret the preterites 
in this verse as future and translate, then will 
fall: this is to be entirely rejected. OW does not 
refer to time, but to place=there; and there is 
no more reference to a promise than to a ,rayer 
(Luther). The thought is most natural, that 
David here refers to a well known historical ex- 
ample (Venema, Clericus, Olsh., Hitzig, Hupf.) 
as Ps. xiv. 5, in order to instruct and to comfort, 
or indeed to strengthen the confidence in the 
certainty of the Divine judgment. This would 
be expressed by translating them as perfects 
(Sept., Chald., Jerome). Yet it is admissible to 
use the present (Syr., Symmach.) and to take 
the preterite as prophetic (Calvin, Hengst., De- 
litzsch), because in the prophetic view that which 
is mentioned previously as sure, may be treated 
as something that has already happened. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, If a man hardens himself in his sins by 
impenitence, so that he becomes a wanton and a 





villain, it goes so far with him, that the entire 
interior of his heart is taken possession of by 
wickedness, and @ total perversion of true rela- 
tions, occurs. The place of the voice of God 
in the conscience is taken by wickedness with tts 
suggestions, as the supernatural power determin- 
ing the man in his religious and moral relations, 
and it blinds him to such an extent that God hag 
for him ‘no objectivity inspiring respect’ (De- 
litasch); and no thought at all of Divine punish- 
mont, especially with reference to himself, comes 
into his conceited soul, but rather defiance of God's 
variance with him is so closely connected with 
the flattering imaginations of his own security from 
punishment that he not only speaks wickedly, and 
devises mischief, but he consciously has departed 
from rational and good actions, and in bold oppo- 
sition to the Divine commands, with fearful reso- 
luteness, hag taken his position in the way which 
is not good, because he has killed at once all 
love to the good with a dead conscience and 
recognises no longer the blamableness of evil. 

2. Butif the wicked man is no longer. to be 
terrified by Divine judgments and can be pre- 
vented by terror from no wicked act, yet the 
pious man is not utterly lost. God provides 
still that the trees should not grow into the hea- 
vens. Thither the grace of the Hternal extends, 
as it comes from thence and the acts of His fuith- 
fulness correspond with it. Therefore as the 
heavens cannot be stormed by the ungodly, no 
more can they make Him inaccessible to the 
pious, or prevent the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven. And still less can they cast down the 
Divine ordinances in the world. The righteousness 
of God is as inviolable as the mountains established 
by Him and His judgments are executed as inevita- 
bly as the great flood. Butthe same God who 
takes away the wicked in His time, shows Him- 
self to be the Saviour in such a comprehensive 
sense, that even the irrational beasts, how much 
more men, stand under His care and Provi- 
dence. 

8, But if the goodness of God is such a pre- 
cious possession, worth more than all the treasures 
of the world, the members of the congregation 
particularly have reason to celebrate it; for 
although they are indeed poor children of Adam, 
yet they are not only objects of His care, as all 
creatures, but they have access to the good things, 
blessings and joys of His howse. The God, who 
takes His children everywhere with paternal 
loye into the truest protection, and.spreads wings 
over them, the shadow of which protects them 
against the heat of affliction, here takes His 
people of priests to His table and provides them 
with all that they need, not.only according to 
their necessities, but richly and beyond all their 
prayer and understanding. For in communion 
with God alone is the true and inexhaustible foun- 
tain of life and light. God has not only both in 
Himself atone in inseparable union, but He alone 
is at the same time life and light in the highest 
sense and in everlasting perfection; and from 
free grace He imparts both in holy interchange 
in the most blissful perfection (John i. 4), 

4. He, therefore who desires that the joyful 
light of everlasting redemption, and a blissful life 
should rise for him and never be put out, and 
still further craves that he may be filled more 
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and more with this life and its light, and that it 
may shine through him to such an extent that 
he may be glorified by it, must take and keep such 
4 position, that the gracious light of the Divine 
countenance may shine upon him and the work 
of grace in imparting life to him from God may be 
a constant one. The believer may and must pray 
constantly for the continuance of this work of 
grace. For it is certain that to be estranged from 
God is like the darkness of death, and includes 
loss of salyation and ruin of life. But he who 
knows God, doubts not of the readiness of Gol to 
continue to extend His grace; and he who is of 
upright heart and just mind, relies upon the work 
of the Divine righteousness. He may reckon upon 
it with the confidence of faith, that proud 
wicked men are yet not supreme and canhot 
crush him or drive him from the kingdom, house, 
and inheritance given him by God. But the 
righteous man with prophetic glance sees them 
already as lost people, and beliolds in spirit their 
irreparable ruin. They are changed into a 
“field of corpses without the hope of resurrec- 
tion” (Delitzsch) Is. xxvi. 14. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The defiance of the ungodly: 1) whence it 
originates ; 2) in what it assertsitself; 3) how it 
ends.—God’s judgments may be denied but not 
avoided; it is well for those who have no reason 
to fear them.—Ungodliness a) in its power, 6) in 
its enormity, ¢) in its weakness.—What the right- 
eous have to expect from the ungodly and what 
they have to expect from Glod.—He who would 
not fear the defiance of the ungodly must be able 
a) to conceal himself in the love of God; 4) to 
trust in Gods faithfulness; c) to reckon upon 
God’s righteousness.—The ungodly may threaten 
to perplex and overturn the whole world by their 
doings, but he who knows God, traces in the 
whole world the testimonies of the Divine govern- 
ment.—The wicked are ruined forever on account 
of their wickedness, but the pious have in God 
an inexhaustible fountain of life, whose light never 
expires.—The refreshments in the house and at 
' the tuble of God help the pious to overcome all 

need and anguish in the world.—The wicked do- 
ings of the ungodly and the blessed gracious con- 
dition of the pious. 

SrarKe: Since believers are servants of God 
on account of their common and their special 
calling, they should be the more cheerful and 

willing to faithfully fulfil their duties; the re- 
ward of grace will surely follow.—The purer and 
more tender the love to God and His honor, the 
more sensitive the pain where they must see 
and hear that which is opposed to this.—When 
men are first brought by the devil to sucha 
state that they put away from them the fear of 
God; there is no blasphemy too great but that 
they should be drawn into it.—The two employ- 
ments which worldlings have learned are to do 
evil, and speak evil and scorn those who do 
good.—No sin is too horrid for a godless mind, 
that he should abhor it—it is all sport to him.— 
Many men are go hardened, that, although others 
give them good advice, yet they from evil custom 
reject the best and choose the worst. We should 
oppose the wrath of Satan and the enmity of the 


world with the goodness of God, just as we 
use God’s truth against Satan’s lies.—Wherever 
we may be, we are yet surrounded by the good- 
ness of God, as the heavens encompass us.— 
There is nothing more precious and valuable to 
the Christian in heaven or on earth, than the 
goodness and grace of God, whence all his sal- 
vation in time and eternity springs.—True 
Christianity is not a disagreeable thing, but has 
more joy init, than can be found in the whole 
world, although this joy is concealed from the 
eyes of the world.—God can lift up again the 
poor man who has been cast down to the ground 
by the proud man; but who can help that man 
up again, whom God has cast down into the 
abyss?—If we are in the way of life, the hand 


of God must keep us there, and for this, constant 


prayer is necessary. 

Os1anDeR: As we should pray for our adver- 
saries, as long as there is any hope that they 
may be brought to repentance, so likewise we 
may pray against them when they give good 
evidence that they are entirely and — utterly 
hardened and will never come to repentance and 
conversion; we should yet take care lest we 
judge too rashly and too soon and not regard our 
own revengeful feelings as a holy zeal.— 
Scunepr: The mercy of God is greater than all 
his works:—MenzeL: When God’s word is let 
go, there is no fear of God left.—DaupmrsTapr: 
Not only the ungodly have falls, but likewise the 
pious; but the latter arise again, the former not. 
—Bake: When a man leaves off to fear God; no 
sin is too great for him.—DisteLMair: If God 
is the fountain whence all our joy springs, nothing 
can preyent our joy.—ArnpT: In all troubles 
however high or deep or broad or long they 
may be, God’s grace and truth are still greater 
and higher.—Tuotuck: How gracious must the 
wing of Divine eare be since it includes not 
only men but even irrational beasts in its broad 
shadow.—Since all good things which men enjoy 
come from God, the children of God may in fact 
be sure that they will not be the last to receive 
them when they are distributed.—No one has 
ever found God except through God.—Gurn- 
THER: When wickedness seems to prevail every- 
where, itis only appearauce. God’s love and 
righteousness will rule forever.—DiEprRicu: 
Those are the true servants of God, to whom 
God gives the experience of the mysteries of His 
kingdom, that they may be able to impart them 
to others.—He who has known his treasure in 
God, has no fear of ever losing it.—Tause: The 
fourfold condition and advance of sin: 1) servi- 
tude to sin, 2) security in sin, 3) lying and 
hypocrisy,) 4) hardness and obduracy of heart. 

[Martra. Henny: Omisstons make way for 
commissions. _When men leave off doing good, 
leave off praying, leave off their attendance on 
God’s ordinances, and their duty to Him, the 
devil easily makes them his agents, his instru- 
ments to draw those that will be drawn into sin, 
and those that will not, to draw them into trou- 
ble.—If sinners did not steel their hearts, and 
brazen their faces with obstinacy and impudence, 
they could not go on in their evil ways, in such 
a direct opposition to all that is just and good. 
—If God’s mercies were not in the heavens, 
that is, infinitely above the mercies of any crea- 
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ture, He would long ere this have drowned the 
world again.—Let us not wonder that God gives 
food to bad men, for He feeds the brute crea- 

tures; and let us not fear but that He will pro- / 
vide well for good men.—A gracious soul, 
though still desiring more of God, never desires 
more than God.—The pleasures of sense are 
stinking puddle water; those of faith are pure 
and pleasant, clear as crystal, Rev. xxii. 1.— 
Barnes: All away from God is dark; all near 
Him is light. Iftherefore we desire lighton the 
subjects which pertain to our salvation, it must 

be sought by a direct andnear approach to Him; | 





and the more we can lose ourselves in the splen- 
dors of His throne, the more we shall under- 
stand of truth.—Faith often converts the promi- 
ses into reality; and in the bright anticipations 
and the certain hopes of heaven sings and re- 
joices as if it were already in our possession,— 
anticipating only by a few short days, weeks, 
or. years, what will-certainly be ours.—Spur- 
aeon: He hath the devil for his bed-fellow who 
lies abed and schemes how to sin.—Faith de- 
rives both light and life from God, and hence she 
neither dies nor darkens.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XXXVII. 


A Psalm of David. 


1 


Fret not thyself because of evil doers, 


Neither be thou envious against the workers of iniquity. 
2 For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, 


And wither as the green herb. 


3 Trust in the Lorp, and do good ; 


So shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 


4 Delight thyself also in the Lorn; 


And he shall give thee the desires of thine heart. 


5 Commit thy way unto the Lorp; 


Trust also in him ; and he shall bring it to pass. 
6 And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, 


And thy judgment as the noon-day. 


7 Rest in the Lorp, and wait patiently for him: 
Fret not thyself because of him who prospereth in his way, 
Because of the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass. 


8 Cease from anger, and forsake wrath: 
- Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil. 
9 For evil doers shall be cut off: 


But those that wait upon the Lorp, they shall inherit the earth, 


10 For yet a little while, and the wicked shall not be: 
Yea, thou shalt diligently consider his place, and it shall not be. 


11 But the meek shall inherit the earth; 


And shall delight themselves in the abundance of peace. 


12 The wicked plotteth against the just, 
And gnasheth upon him with his teeth. 
13 The Lorn shall laugh at him: 
For he seeth that his day is coming. 
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_ 14 The wicked have drawn out the sword, and have bent their bow, 
il To cast down the poor and needy, 
And to slay such as be of upright conversation. 
15 Their sword shall enter into their own heart, 
And their bows shall be broken. 


16 A little that a righteous man hath is better 
_ Than the riches of many wicked. 
17 For the arms of the wicked shall be broken: 
But the Lorp upholdeth the righteous. 


18 The Lorp knoweth the days of the upright: 
And their inheritance shall be for ever. 
_ 19 They shall not be ashamed in the evil time: 
4 And in the days of famine they shall be satisfied. 
_ 20 But the wicked shall perish, : 
And the enemies of the Lorp shall be as the fat of lambs: 
They shall consume; into smoke shall they consume away. 


21 The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again: 
But the righteous sheweth mercy, and giveth. 
* 22 For such as be blessed of him shall inherit the earth; 
: And they that be cursed of him shall be cut off. 


23 The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lorp: 
And he delighteth in his way. 

24 Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down: 
For the Lorp upholdeth Aim with his hand. 


25 I have been young, and now am old; 
Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
Nor his seed begging bread. 
26 He is ever merciful, and lendeth ; 
_And his seed 7s blessed. 


27 Depart from evil, and do good ; 

And dwell for evermore. 
28 For the Lorp loveth judgment, 

And forsaketh not his saints ; 

They are preserved for ever : 

But the seed of the wicked shall be cut off. 
29 The righteous shall inherit the land, 

And dwell therein for ever. 


30 The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, 
And his tongue talketh of judgment. 

81 The law of his God % in his heart; ~ 
None of his steps shall slide. 


82 The wicked watcheth the righteous, 
And seeketh to slay him. 

33 The Lorp will not leave him in his hand, 
Nor condemn him when he is judged. 


34 Wait on the Lorp, and keep his way, 
And he shall exalt thee to inherit the land: 
When the wicked are cut off, thou shalt see i, 
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35 I have seen the wicked in great power, 


, 


And spreading himself like a green bay tree. 
36 Yet he passed away, and, lo, he was not: 
Yea, I sought him, but he could not be found. 


37 Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: 


For the end of that man is peace, 


38 But the transgressors shall be destroyed together : 


The end of the wicked shall be cut off. 


39 But the salvation of the righteous is of the Lorp: 
He is their strength in the time of trouble. 

40 And the Lorp shall help them, and deliver them: 
He shall deliver them from the wicked, and save them, 


Because they trust in him. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents and Composition.—We cer- 
tainly cannot call this Psalm a Theodicy, and 
hardly a didactic Psalm. For it does not, as it 
were, allay doubts of God’s righteous govern- 
ment (De Wette), which are solved in Ps. xlix., 
and still more in Ps. lxxiii. but it exhorts not to 
yield to feelings of il humor excited by the ap- 
parent prosperity of the ungodly; but rather to 
trust in the protection of God, the righteous 
Judge, and to persevere in doing good, with the 
assurance of the final and often very sudden 
ruin of the wicked, and the sure deliverance 
and manifold blessings of the pious. And these 
exhortations are not developed in a didactic 
form, or elaborately proved, but they are ex- 
pressed in a form corresponding with that of 
Proverbs, in rounded clauses easily remembered, 
which treat of the same thoughts in very dif- 
ferent and often agreeable figures, and turns of 
expression; and they are so connected by an 
alphabetical arrangement, that ‘they hang to- 
gether not unlike many precious stones or pearls, 
which are strung on one string in one neck- 
lace” (Amyrald). Two verses of two lines are 
as a rule allotted to each letter, and indeed so 
that the parts of the tetrastich are connected 
with one another in sense. Yet this Psalm 
likewise, as the previous alphabetical Psalms 
(ix., Xxv,, xxxiv.), has many deviations from 
the rule, which are hardly to be explained from 
a preconceived plan, and with reference to the 
number ten as a sign of what is perfect and com- 
plete in itself (Hengst.). The verses 7, 20, 34, 
have each only three lines for the corresponding 
letters, whilst the letters ] and 1 have strophes 
of five lines in two verses, yet so that the 26th 
verse of two lines follows the tristich (ver. 25), 
whilst the 40th verse of three lines follows the 
89th verse with two lines. 1M is used twice, in 
vers. 14and 15, J) seems to be missing, and in 
its place 0 forms a long strophe in vers. 27, 28, 
29. However, there seems to be here merely a 
false division of the verses. If the new strophe 
is begun in the middle of the present ver. 28, it 
is not necessary to supply the missing strophe 


by erasing 5 of the first word Drip) (Beller- 
mann, Metrik S. 121); we need only not to count 








the Lamed (Maurer), as we do not count the Vav 
of ver. 39. This explanation is simpler than 
the supposition that a clause has fallen off after 
ver. 28 ¢, although the Sept., Symm., Vulg. have 
such an one==injusti punientur, as if they had 
read 372WJ Dry (Capp., Ewald, et al.), or 
O'My (Hitzig). De Wette has taken back his 
supposition that the wicked are heathen and the 
righteous are Jews, as indeed nothing indicates 
that the poet comforted his fellow-citizens, suf- 
fering under the oppression of a foreign yoke, 
with the prospect of a speedy change of fortune 
(Rosenmiller). There are no references at all, 
that can be traced (Hupfeld), to such relations 
as occurred in the Syrian oppression (Olsh.), or 
would suit the government of David (De Wette). 
The contents even lead rather to a period prior to 
the composition of the book of Job, thanto a period 
subsequent to this, and not at all to ‘+a revived 
Jewish dogmatism” (Hitzig). And, as it has 
already been remarked, neither the quiet didac- 
tic tone nor the alphabetic form lead to a later 
period of composition. With respect to the 
resemblances with Prov. iii, 81; xvi. 8, 8; xx. 
24; xxiii. 17; xxiv. 19, these do not imply that 
we have here reminiscences and repetitions (Hit- 
zig, G. Baur). They may be explained rather 
from an internal relationship with the Proverbs 
of Solomon which are rooted and grounded in 
the poetry of David, such as is now before us 
(Hengst.). Moreover, the repetition of the 
same thoughts and turns of expression, is not 
necessarily due to the alphabetical limitation. 
They may have the practical aim of making a 
strong impression (Berleb. Bibel). This agrees 
very well with the advanced age of the auther 
(ver. 25), who, however, can not at all be charged 
with tedious prolixity, but rather discloses a 
complete mastery of the material, a ripened ex- 
perience and a great skill in the art of a flowing, 
clear style, which, with all its simplicity, has yet 
peculiarities of expression. All this is rather in 
favor of David, whose life affords ample occasion 
for the experience and feelings here expressed : 
«Such examples David had certainly seen in 
Saul, Ahithophel, Absalom and the like, who 
were powerful in their ungodly natures, and 
before one could look around him they passed 
away, so that it might be asked and said, Where 


are they gone?” (Luther). Ver. 5 has afforded 
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_ the theme of the song of Paul Gerhardt: Befiehl 

du deine Wege.—lIt is possible that vers. 12, 21, 
_ 31, on account of similarity, begin special clauses 
_ of the Psalm (Hitzig, Delitzsch).* 

[Str. I. Ver. 1. Fret not thyself.—This 
verb literally denotes to heat oneself with ex- 
citement or anger. It is used in this form only 
in Proy. xxiv. 19, and in this Psalm in vers. 
Bits). Se 

Ver. 2. Grass is the usual figure of perish- 

-ableness, and is frequently coupled with flower 
of the field, comp. Ps. xc. 5; cili. 15; cxxix. 6; 
Isa. xl. 6, 7; Job xiv. 2. Here it is connected 
with green herb, which is literally greenness 
of herbage, and refers to the tender grass and 
young herbage. Comp. Ps. i. 3.—C. A. B.] 

Str. Il. Ver. 3. Dwell in the land.—The 
possession of the land and dwelling in it are 
frequently designated as the reward of righteous- 
‘ness. But it does not follow from this any more 

than from ver. 27 that we are here to think of a 
promise (Rosenm., Stier, Hengst.). The context 
is opposed to this and likewise the connection of 
the clauses. Accordingly, we must suppose an 
exhortation, which refers not so much to a 
conflict with desires to emigrate out of displea- 

sure with affairs at home (most interpreters), as 
to an encouragement to a quiet Jzfe, tranquillized 
by God, in the land of the promise. If the ex- 
pression is merely regarded as typical and ex- 
plained of the entire position in which a man is 
placed by God, of the possession and calling of 
the individual as well as that maintained by 
every one (Hupfeld, Hitzig), then the coloring 
of the expression which was so comforting to 
the Israelites, is too much weakened, although it 
is true that this clause is parallel to that imme- 
diately preceding, and the consequences of the 
trust are stated (De Wette).—Practice faith- 
fulness.—These words cannot mean: nourish 
thyself honestly (Luther); or: feed securely= 

_ live in careless trust (Chald., Calvin); perhaps: 
feed thyself in faithfulness. Moreover, this 
faithfulness, according to the context, is not the 
faithfulness of God, in which the proud are to 
rejoice (Jerome, Cleric., Hengst.). There is no 
_ promise expressed here, so likewise it is not said 
that the pious will rejoice in their own faithful- 
ness, or will be fed, that is, preserved and nou- 
rished on account of their constancy in faith and 
their trust in God (Isaki). It is an exhortation 
to the loving practice of faithfulness; for NY 
means: to go or be behind something (Hitzig). 

X Str. Ill. Vers. 5, 6. Roll thy way upon 
Jehovah.—Comp. Ps. xxii. 8; Prov. xvi. 3; 

1 Peter v. 7. The way here refers to the whole 

course of life, with its troubles and cares. These 

God will assume together with the care of the 

way of those who trust in Him.—He will do 
it, that is, He will accomplish what they cannot 

do and will bring it to a good end, as Pss. xxil. 





* (Delitzsch: “The bond which connects Ps. xxxvii. with 
XXXvi. is the similarity of contents which here and there 


likewise correspond in expressions. The fundamental thought | ' 


which pervades the whole Psalm is like that of the first 
verses: Be not scandalized at the success of the ungodly, 
but hope in the Lord, for the success of the ungodly soon 
comes to an end, and the result separates the righteous and 
the unrighteous. ‘Therefore Tertullian calls this Psalm 
providentizxe speculum ; Isodore, portio contra murmur ; Lu- 
ther, vestis piorum, cut adscriptum: Hic Sanctorum patientia 
est (Rev. xiv, 12).”—0.A. B.] 





81; lii. 9. This is still further carried out in 
the next verse. Jehovah will cause thy right- 
eousness, which is now in the darkness of night, 
to go up as the light, or the daylight, the dawn- 
ing sun; and then still more emphatically: thy 
right as the noonday, the clearest, brightest 
and fullest light, Comp. Isa. lviii. 10; Job xi. 
17; also Job v. 14; Isa. lix. 10; Amos viii. 9.— 
C. A. B.] 

[Sir. IV. Ver. 7. Be still before Jehovah. 
—Perowne: “‘A word expressive of that calm 
resignation which leaves itself absolutely in the 
hands of God. This hushed, bowed temper of 
spirit best suits us. Here is the best cure for 
dissatisfaction with the present and for anxiety 
about the future, that we leave both in the hands 
of God.”—C. A. B.] 

[Str. V. Vers. 8, 9. Only to do evil.— 
Alexander: ‘Do not indulge a passion which 
can only make thee a partaker in the guilt of 
those who are its objects.”—They shall in- 
herit the land.—The they is emphatic. The 
land is the land of promise, the common blessing 
of all the faithful.—C. A. B.*] 

[Str. VI. Ver. 10. And thou lookest at 
his place and he is not there.—Some take 
the place as the subject of the last clause, as if 
his very place had disappeared, but it is better 
with Hupfeld, Moll, ef a/., to take the ungodly 
as the subject as in the parallel member, the 
place which he usually occupied knows him no 
more. Comp. ver. 386 and Ps. x. 15.—C. A. B.] 

[Sir. VII. Ver. 12. Jehovah laughs at him. 
—Delitzsch: *« The Lord, who regards the attack 
on the righteous as an attack on Himself, laughs 
at the angry plotters (Ps. ii. 4), for He, who or- 
ders the fates of men, foresees from afar with om- 
niscient glance, the day of the wicked, that is 
the day of his death, of his visitation.”—C. 
A. B.] , 

[Str. VIIl. Vers. 14, 15. The sword and the 
bow are usual figures for all kinds of means of 
doing injury. Here being directed against the 
poor and innocent, in accordance with the lez 
talionis they pierce their own heart, and are 
broken under their own feet, vid. Ps. vi. 15, 16; 
ix. 15, 16; lvii. 6; Prov. xxvi. 27; Esther vii. 
1002 &. BY 

[Str. IX. Ver. 16. The little of the right- 
eous is better than the riches of many 
wicked.—Hupfeld: ‘This is true in many re- 
spects: 1) Because with contentment and the 
blessing of God it reaches farther than the great 
accumulation of unrighteous goods ; which (even 
according to our proverb) does not prosper 
(Prov. xiii. 25; Job xx. 12, under the figure of 
food which does not agree with the body); 2) 
because it alone affords rest and satisfaction to the 
soul, which are frightened away from it by the 
cares of riches and unrighteous possessions. In 
this sense the similar proverbs, Prov. xv. 16, and 
xvi. 8; because the riches of the unrighteous do 
not last, but soon pass away.”’ 

Ver. 17. Arms of the wicked.—These are 
the instruments of his wickedness, and the means 





(* Delitzsch: “The land in this Psalm is throughout the 
promised possession of salvation, the land of the presence 
of Jehovah, which has not only a glorious past but likewise 
a future full of promise, and will finally be the inheritance 
of the true Israel, ina more complete manner thau under 
Joshua,.”—C. A. B.] 
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of his power; as Ps. x. 15; 1 Sam ii 31; Job 
xxxviii. 15. Comp. Ps. iii. 7, where the deth 
are broken.—C. A. B.] 

Str. X. [Ver. 18. Knoweth the days —Pe- 
rowne: ‘‘ Watcheth over, careth for, lovingly 
orders all that befalls them. See the same use 
of the verb, Ps. i. 6; xxxi. 7, compared with 15. 
‘My times are in Thy hand.’”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 20, The splendor of the pastures. — 
Since 13 generally = lamb, it may be trans- 
lated: as the most precious of the lambs (Syr., 
Chald., Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Cocc., Venema, 
Rosenm., e¢ al.), by which then is understood 
the fat pieces of the lambs of the sacrifice, which 
were burnt upon the altar. This is much better 
than to refer it to the most fine wool of lambs 
(Koster), or the most precious fambs, that is, 
lambs of the sacrifice (Calvin, Cleric.), The in- 
terpretation: as the delight of the lambs = 
grass (Hengst.) is artificial. The meanings of 
“circuit, meadow, pasture,” are evident from- 
Ps. Ixy. 13; Isa. xxx. 23 (and apparently Isa. 
xiv. 30 in its corrected reading).—They have 
vanished in smoke, vanished.—This hardly 
refers to Sodom and Gomorrah (Hengst., after 
John Arndt); scarcely to the burning up of the 
pieces of the sacrifice, or of dry grass, which 
had been set on fire, Is, v. 24 (most interpre- 
ters). Moreover the 3 is notto be changed into 
> after Hos. xiii. 3; it is rendered certain by 
Ps. cii. 4; comp. Ixxviii. 83; xxxix. 6, and in- 
dicates comparison, ‘‘in nature of” (Rosenm., 
De Wette, Hupf., Hitzig, Delitzsch). Our trans- 
lation follows the accents. 

[Str. XI. Vers. 21, 22. Perowne: ‘The bless- 
ing and the curse of God, as seen in the differ- 
ent lots of the righteous and the wicked. The 
wicked, through God’s curse resting upon him, 
is reduced to poverty, so that he is compelled to 
borrow, and cannot pay; whereas the righteous 
hath even abundance not only for his own wants, 
but for the wants of others. It is the promise, 
Deut. xv. 6; xxviii. 12, 44, turned into a pro- 
verb.” —C. A. B]. : 

Sir. XII. Vers. 23-24. A man’s steps are 
established by Jehovah.—([Hupfeld: “The 
Divine blessing and assistance of the righteous 
under another figure; that of a guede in the way 
of life, who guides his steps and makes them se- 
cure and although he may fall, He lifts him up 
again.”—C. A. B.]. Since 13) has not the ar- 
ticle, it is not to be explained as such a man, as 
the one just spoken of (De Wette, e¢ al.) The 
parallel passages, Prov. xvi. 9; xx. 24, are in 
favor of a general interpretation. Some have 
translated “ordered” (after the Sept. Vulg., 
Jerome), instead of established, yet this is con- 
trary to usage.—For Jehovah sustains his 
hand—[So Hupf., Delitzsch, Moll, e¢ al., and 
not with His hand, Bottcher, A. V. et al.— 
Cc. A. B.] 


[ Str. XIII. Vers. 25-26. Delitzsch: ‘It is an old 
Theological rule that: promissiones corporales in- 
telligendx sunt cum exceptione crucis et castigatione. 
Abandonment and poverty for a time the Psalm- 
ist does not question, but he will meet the temp- 
tation, which springs up to those who fear God, 
from those circumstances which apparently 
contradict the Divine righteousness; and he does 
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this by contrasting the final abiding condition 
with the transient one.”—O. A. B. 

[Ser XV. Ver. 81. His steps shall not 
waver—comp, Ps. xviii. 86. The law within 





the heart keeps him steadily in the right way.— — 


Cc. A. B.] 
[Str. XVI. Ver. 33. Perowne: ‘Men may 
condemn but God acquits.—Here, as in 1 Cor, 


iv. 8, the righteous judgment of the Great Judge — 
is opposed to the dvaxpiverv of human judgment. 


(juépa). So Tertullian: 
mundo, absolvimur a Deo.’”—C. A. B.] 

Str. XVIII. Vers. 84-86. I saw a wicked 
man, arrogant, and spreading himself as 
a leafy indigenous tree. And one passed 
by and lo he was no more.—Hiizig prefers 


‘instead of arrogant, a word which after the 


Sept.—towering, and translates the following line 
after a corrected reading with the Sept. and 
Vulg.; and spreading himself as a cedar of Leba- 
non, and I went by. Hupfeld on the other hand 


after Aben Ezra, Calvin, Cleric.: he passed by — 


=—passed away. 

Str. XIX. Ver. 37. Mark the just man, etc. 
The ancient translators have all taken the con- 
cretes as abstracts and have likewise given the 
verbs another meaning—preserve honesty and 
keep rectitude (righteousness) before your eyes. 
From this originated Luther’s: remain pious and 
keep yourself upright. In the latter case there 
seems to have been a confounding of MN) with 
My of ver. 5. But to regard these.words as 
abstracts is contrary to usage. WW is else- 
where used only of practical keeping as ver. 34, 
from which verse this has been made dependent 
without any need. The true interpretation was 
seen already by Aben Ezra, Isaki, Calvin and 


‘Si condemnamur @ 


7 


7 


most all recent interpreters have adopted it.— — 


That the man of peace hath posterity. 
It follows from ver. 88 that the reference here is 
to posterity as cix. 138; Jer. xxxi. 17; Am. iv. 
ix. 1; Ezek. xxii. 25, (Sept., Venema, De Wette, 
Olsh., Hupfeld, [Perowne]), and not to the 
‘‘future,”” whether for both verses (Calvin, 
Cleric., Hengst. [Alexander] or only for ver. 37. 
The context and the construction favors least of 
all the translation: the end of the man is peace 
(Kimchi, Geier, e¢ al. [A. V. likewise]. ~ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Take care that the sight of the success of 
the ungodly does not kindle in your heart envious 
jealousy and wrath, or burning ill humor and 
consuming fretfulness. Their success is only 
apparent and of short duration. It is like the 
green grass which soon withers and is like smoke 
which vanishes away. Accordingly the pious 
have no reason to be excited by it, but rather 
have every reason to strengthen and exercise them- 
selves in faith in the holy government of God and 
in obedience to God’s holy will, in order that they 
may live to see the end and wait patiently for the 
result, ‘This is a fine comparison, a terror to 
hypocrites and a comfort to the afflicted. How 
nicely it lifts us up above our sight and sets us 
before God’s sight. Before our sight the hypo- 
crite’s substance is green and flourishing and in- 
creases and covers the whole world, so that it 
alone seems to be something, asthe green grass 
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covers and adorns the earth. But before God's 


tothe scythe and fork.... 


‘sight, what are they? Hay, soon to be made; 


and the higher the grass grows the nearer it is 
‘Why then should 
you be angry, when their wickedness and suc- 
cess have such a short existence?” (Luther). 

2. He who puts his trust in’ God, and has his 
pleasure in the Lord, will not reward evil with 
evil, will not meet violence with violence, will 
not be drawn and driven by injustice to injustice, 
but will continue tn doing good, in devotion to 
God, in pious conversation, and long before the 
final decision comes, will live to see all the pro- 
mises of God gradually but surely fulfilled to the 
pious, whilst ‘the ungodly will never gain their 


_ ends and often will be destroyed suddenly. ‘«Thus 


He takes all impatient thoughts entirely away 
and gives rest to the heart. As if He would say: 


dear child, cease thine impatience and curse not 


and wish no evil, these are human and wicked 
thoughts... And what help is there in this 
anger? It does not. make the oase any better, 
it only leads deeper into the mire. Thou hast 
hindered God from bestowing His grace and 
favor, and thou hast: become like the evil doers 


and will be destroyed like them.” (Luther).— 
«Many of them do wicked things in wrath from 


revenge and impatience, that they regret after- 
wards forever” (Joh. Arnd). 

8. The tribulation of the pious through the 
violence of the wicked is often so great, that the 
patient seem to be entirely subdued, yet the 
meck will not only gain and keep peace, but the 
inheritance, whose foundation, pledge and type 
they have in the land of promise, will continue to 
be assured to them by the power of God, and hap- 
piness in life will by God’s hand arise in shining 


_ clearness (Job xi. 17; Is. lviii. 8; Mic. vii. 9), 


to the innocent sufferer out of every trouble. 
“Since now our dear God has such a great work 


' in mind: respecting all those who fear Him, be 


stillin the Lord and hinder Him not in His 
work; but wait upon Him in patience.” (Joh. 
Arnd).. On the other side the day of the un- 
godly is already now before God’s eyes, in 
which the splendor of their success, and their 
light of life will be put out, He treats the de- 
vices and the preparations of the wicked as wl- 
ready now of nought, that is, as weak, and as fool- 
ish; but He will some time bring them to nought, he 
will turn their weapons and arrows upon them 
in a deadly form and will break their arms, that 
is, the instruments or the means of their power 


and violence, so that they will no longer be able 


to injure others or even to help themselves. 

4, God's blessing upon the pious shows itself 
in this, that they are not only satisfied and de- 
lighted with a little, because they have their 
delight in God, and content themselves in Him 


as the highest good, but that they as individuals 


can accomplish much more with a little, than many 
ungodly persons with much, that they constant- 
ly experience fresh tokens of Divine care and 


' provision, so that they suffer no lack, but rather 


are able to minister to others with their goods and 
gifts, and that they transmit their iheritance to 
their posterity, which in their turn become 6/ess- 
ings. Thus a chain of blessings passes through 


the life and the generations of the pious with all 
the need, poverty, trouble and dangers of earth. 


- 
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The ungodly, on the other hand, are not: helped 
by their number or their power, their craft or 
their strength, their riches or their arrogance. 
The curse comes upon them for their wickedness, 
and the judgment of God destroys them and 
theirs. 

5. In the distribution of blessings and curses 
to the pious and the ungodly the righteous goy- 
ernment of God manifests itself already in this 
world. Wecan rely upon it with the more firm- 
ness, as it has its deepest ground, in the Divine 
love for justice. Even on this account, however, 
he who would receive this blessing and enjoy 
God’s protection and help must take care, that 
the marks of true piety are found in him. Such ~ 
a man may very well have to endure many tribu- 
lations, needs and dangers, for the ungodly have 
a hostility to the righteous and seek to put them 
out of the way. But the hand of God is ready 
to help those who walk inthe way of God, be-- 
cause they have God’s daw in their hearts, and 
this way leads above. Those who walk in it, 
may stumble and fall, but they will not remain 
upon the ground and perish. God puts His hand 
under them to support them. But this hand ex- 
terminates the ungodly with their race, so that 
at last not one remains and not one escapes the 
judge (Am. iv. 2; ix. 1; Ezek. xxiii. 25). 

6. Every attentive observer sees sufficient ez- 
amples of this government of God in history. 
Would that this might awaken the fear of God in 
all earnestness, and strengthen the power of 
trust in God, in order that every sincerely pious 
man might constantly receive richer experienccs 
of the Divine blessing. <‘‘Thus then, let every 
one see to it, how he stands and lives before God 
in this respect; whether he has faith enough to 
trust God for a piece of bread, and whether we 
allow to Him power, wisdom and faithfulness 
enough to assist us in every righteous cause, 
help us through it and provide for us and main- 
tain His own work” (Berl. Bib.).—‘‘Ah, says 
he, God cannot and will not.suffer that faithful- 
ness and confidence should go unrewarded, 
else He would not be true, just, and truthful.” 
(Joh. Arnd).—O the shameful unfaithfulness, 
distrust and damned unbelief, that we should not 
believe such rich, powerful and comforting 
promises of God, and stumble so very easily, at 
such little things, as when we merely hear the 
wicked words of the ungodly. Help, God, that 
we may some day have true faith. Amen!” (Lu- 
ther). We would here with Tholuck remember 
that Luther on his death-bed said to his children: 
Children, riches Ido not leave you, but I leave 
you, a rich God. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The prosperity of the ungodly blossoms but a 
short time, it has a corrupt root and a bitter fruit. 
—The right of the righteous may for a while be 
obscured, but God brings it surely to light.—He 
who has his delight in the Lord, may be troubled 
for awhile in the world, but it will finally be well 
with him.—Put your confidence in God, then thou 
wilt not be vexed with the apparent prosperity 
of the ungodly; have your delight in the Lord 
and you will not envy the fleeting joy of the un- 
righteous; continue in the exercise of good and 
you will not change your end for the vain 
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gains of the wicked.—The ungodly have no true 
and abiding prosperity, but only those who fear 
God.—The only, but sure means of salvation are, to 
fear, love, and trust God above all things. —Do not 
recompense the wickedness of the wicked with 
evil, but Jeave the judgment to the Lord. He is 
the just Rewarder.—Impatience and wrath are not 
productive of good, but only make the dad worse, 
and evil times worse times.—It is especially unde- 
served suffering and unjust attacks, that show the 
great strength of trust in God, the power of pa- 
tience and the strength of meekness.—The pious 
are as sure of the blessing of God as the ungodly 
of His curse ; and both extend even to the coming 
generations.—It is due to the Divine blessing 
that the pious accomplish more with little than 
the ungodly with much.—Peace and joy de- 
pend for men not upon riches or poverty, but 
upon communion with God.—The great and abiding 
gain of godliness.—The mouth, heart and steps of 
the pious harmonize with one another and with 
God’s will and word.—Even the pious may stum- 
ble and fall, but God will not let them lie upon 
the ground, and prevents them from falling into 
ruin by His hand and grace.—The righteous have 
many enemies, but although their power and wick- 
edness are even as great as their number, yet they 
are assured of the final victory by God’s faith- 
fulness, power and grace.—It isa part of the 
experience of the pious, that they should be 
tried in patience and exercised in waiting, but 
that their waiting should not be vain, because it 
is founded in trust in God, and has as its end the 
coming of the Lord.—It is one and the same hand 
of God, which delivers the pious and exterminates 
the ungodly with their seed.—There is a differ- 
ence between the pious and the ungodly not 
only according to their dispositions, but likewise 
in their actions and their destinies.—What God 
has promised to the pious, He knows how to give 
to them and to keep for them, yet all at the 
proper time and according to His wisdom.—The 
wishes of those who fear God are fulfilled; but 
the devices of the ungodly perish.—God not only 
distinguishes between the righteous and the un- 
righteous; He finally separates them from one 
another.—We may be visited by severe calamity, 
and be given up by all the world, and yet we are 
not forsaken by God.—God sees not only how 
men act on earth, He rewards them for it, whether 
early or late.—The pious not only receive a bless- 
ing for themselves and their seed; they will like- 
wise become blessings through God’s grace.—God 
knows His own ‘children and rewards their trust 
abundantly; He protects them in danger; He 
comforts them in time of trouble; He nourishes 
them in days of hunger; He delivers them out 
of the hand of all their enemies. 

Starke: There are evil-doers enough in the 
world, but if we should conquer them with the 
sword it would only be worse; seek rather to 
win them by love and good conduct and leave 
the rest to God.—Whoever reflects upon the 
miserable end of the prosperity of the ungodly 
will rather be moved to pity and sympathy and 
prayer than to angry zeal and ill-will against 
these poor men.—Many a man is Qissatisfied 


with God the Lord, because He does not do what 


but whoever is satisfied with the 
will of God, receives what he desires, yea more 


_ he desires; 
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than he wishes. O what happy people we would 
be, if we should cast all our cares upon the 
Lord, attend to our calling with diligence and 
leave the result with God.—Satan seeks to excite 
believers to sinful anger by the wickedness of 
the ungodly. Hence the necessity of watching, 
patience, faith and prayer.—If we are obliged 
to wait with much patience for the heavenly in- 
heritance, it is yet worththe trouble, for it is 
eternal and imperishable.-—We must not reckon 
the time of the prosperity of the ungedly by the 
course of the physical sun, but by the numbers 
of the Holy Spirit (Ps. xc. 5), thus will we find, 
that in comparison with the everlasting pains of 
hell, scarcely a moment hag been allotted to 
them.—The ungodly do not lack the will to do 
mischief; but what can they do more than gnash 
their teeth (Acts vii. 54).—The ungodly have 


long hands and much assistance in persecuting 


the pious; but God’s hands reach farther still 
and are much stronger, than that they should be 


laid hold of and cast down.—True riches do not 


consist in great provisions, but in contentment 
with what God gives.—God has already resolved, 
how long the godly’ shall remain in the vale of 
sorrow; during this time He provides for them 
asa father; afterwards He will give them the 
inheritance of eternal life.—Smoke rises on high 
at first with strength as if it would go even to 
the heavens, but a little wind can drive it asun- 
der, so that it cannot longer be seen; see, the 
ungodly are like this smoke.—Pious parents have 
the consolation thut God’s blessing will come 
upon their children, and pious children are as- 
sured, that God will bless them on account of 
their parents.—Mercy is one of the most beauti- 


ful virtues, not only on account of its character, 


because we thus become like God, but also on 
account of its reward.—lIf heaven and earth pass 
away, yet the inheritance of believers cannot 
fail.—It is impossible te do good and bad at the 
same time.—The heart, mouth and entire walk 
of the believer are sanctified and blessed by the 
Word of God.—Who would not rather have a 
bad beginning and a good end, than a good be- 
ginning and a bad end ?—What we lack, will be 
div tte by the gracious assistance of the strong 

od. 

LurHer: The righteous give, the ungodly do 


not, and yet both receive from God.—God blesses 


thee temporally and eternally, that thou mayest 
trust in Him, although thou art eursed and in- 
jured by the ungodly.—God does not take 
poverty from His saints but He will not let them 
perish.—SELNEKKER: Torment thyself not with 
impatience and wrath, but be satisfied with the 
will of God and His long-suffering, and hold fast 
to His word and promises, then wilt thou obtain 
the desire of thine heart.--Experience makes 
the best interpretation.—Scunepr: The posses- 
sions of the ungodly burn as grease in the fire- 
—Friscu: The whole earth is the Lord’s, and 
so belongs to His children.—Every one desires 
to be happy here in time and there in eternity, 
but very few use the true means of obtaining it. 
—Arnpvt: The dear cross and poverty are no 
signs of disfavor, but a trial of faith and pa- 
tience, a mirror of the wonderful help and pre- 
servation of God, and an evidence, that God 
is not pleased with great splendor but with faith, 
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longer it seems to tarry, the more imperishable 
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_ fear of God, humility and patience.—OrtrnaEr: 


Every day of the righteous man has in God’s 
purpose its special measure of grace and trial, 
and serves to complete his lot.—THo.uck: The 
salvation of the pious remains immovable, the 


will be its endurance.—Who would despair, 
when God declares that His own treasury is in 
the possession of His children.—It must be a 
rare occurrence, that any one who has been a 


friend to many in trouble, should not be able to- 


find a friend in need.—Sriuuer: If it is not as 


_ you could wish, examine yourself; perhaps it is 


us, we are to choose. 


the fault of your wishes or your other actions. 
—Gwuentuer: Life and death are both set before 
The choice seems easy, 
and yet most make the mistake.—TausBeE: To be 
still before the Lord is the true test, whether we 
trust the Lord, have our delight in the Lord 


and commit our way to the Lord in deed and in 


truth.—It is particularly evil days which give 
especial proofs of the faithfulness of God to- 
ward the pious.—The pious may suffer want, but 


_ not ruin.—Tuyrm: If the end is good, all is good. 
1) Therefore remain pious, although the cross 


weighs upon you; 2) deviate not from the nar- 
row way although the world may entice; 3) 
finally, if it is well with the pious, that outweighs 
all.—The righteous are never forsaken. 1) In 
life, the Lord ieads them graciously ; 2) in death, 
He sends them His angel of peace; 3) in eter- 
nity, He crowns them with the crown of victory. 

[ Marr. Henry: Fretfulness and envy are 


sins that are their own punishment, they are 


the uneasiness of the spirit, and the rottenness 
of the bones.—We must follow providence, and 
not force it; subscribe to Infinite Wisdom, and 
not prescribe.—If we take care to keep a good 
conscience, we may leave it to God to take care 
of our good name.—-A fretful, discontented spirit 
lies open to many temptations and those that 


indulge it are in danger of doing evil.—They 


that are sure of an everlasting inheritance in the 
other world have no reason to envy the wicked 


_ their transitory possessions and pleasures in this 


world.—The law of God must be a commanding, 
ruling principle in the heart; it must be a light 
there, a spring there, and then the conver- 
sation will be regular and uniform; none of his 
steps will slide; it will effectually prevent back- 
sliding into sin, and the uneasiness that follows 
from it.—If we make conscience of keeping God’s 
way, we may with cheerfulness wait on Him, 


and commit to Him our way; and we shall find 


Him a good master, both to His working ser- 


. 





vants and to His waiting servants.—Barnus: 
The small property of one truly good man, with 
his character and hopes, is of more value than 
would be the aggregate wealth of many rich 
wicked men with their character and prospects. 
—Other things being equal, the honest, tempe- 
rate, pure, pious man will be the most prosperous 
inthe world: for honesty, temperance, purity, 
and piety produce the industry, economy, and 
prudence on which prosperity depends.—As.a 
great law, the children of the pious’ are 
not vagrants and beggars. As a great 
law they are sober, industrious, and pros- 
perous, The yagrants and the beggars of the 
world are from other classes; and whatever 
may be the bearing of religion on the destinies 
of men in the future world, in this’ world the 
effect is to make them virtuous, industrious, pru- 
dent and successful in their worldly affairs, so 
that their children are not left to beggary and 
want, but to respectability and to competence.— 
It is better to have God for our friend in life, 
and our support in death, than to have all the 
external prosperity of wicked men.—Spuragon: 
Who envies the fat bullock the ribbons and gar- 
lands which decorate him as he is led to the 
shambles? Yet the case isa parallel one; for 
ungodly rich men are but as beasts fattened for 
the slaughter.—There is joy in holy activity 
which drives away the rust of discontent.— 
Very much of the outward depends upon the in- 
ward; where there is heaven in the heart there 
will be heaven in the house.—A silent tongue in _ 
many cases not only shows a wise head, but a 
holy heart.—The evil man does not see how 
close his destruction is upon his heels; he boasts 
of crushing others when the foot of justice is 
already uplifted to trample him as the mire of 
the streets, Sinners in the hand of an angry 
God, and yet plotting against His children! 
Poor souls, thus to run upon the point of Jeho- 
vah’s spear.—Content finds multum in parvo, 
while for a wicked heart the whole world 
is too little—Where the children of the 
righteous are not godly, there must be some 
reason for it in parental neglect, or some other 
guilty,cause. The friend of the Father is the 
friend of the family. The God of Abraham is 
the God of Isaacand Jacob.—Among the legacies 
of wicked men the surest entail is a judgment on 
their family.—Policy slips and trips, it twists 
and tacks, and after all is worsted in. the long 
run, but sincerity plods onits plain pathway and 
reaches the goal.—Good men'‘are men of mark, 
and are worth our study.—C. A. B.] 
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PSALM XXXVIII. 


A Psalm of David, to bring to remembrance. 


1  O Lorp, rebuke me not in thy wrath: 
Neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 
2 For thine arrows stick fast in me, 
And thy hand presseth me sore. 


3 There is no soundness in my flesh because of thine anger ; 
Neither is there any rest in my bones because of my sin. 
4 For mine iniquities are gone over mine head: 
As a heavy burden they are too heavy for me. 


5 My wounds stink and are corrupt 
Because of my foolishness. 

6 I am troubled; I am bowed down greatly ; 
I go mourning all the day long. 


7 For my loins are filled with a loathsome disease : 
And there is no soundness in my flesh. 
8 I am feeble and sore broken : 
I have roared by reason of the disquietness of my heart. 


9 Lord, all my desire 1s before thee ; 
And my groaning is not hid from thee. 
10 My heart panteth, my strength faileth me: 
As for the light of mine eyes, it also is gone from me, 


11 My lovers and my friends stand aloof from my sore ; 
And my kinsmen stand afar off. 

12 They also that seek after my life lay snares for me; 
And they that seek my hurt speak mischievous things, 
And imagine deceits all the day long. 


13 But I, as a deaf man, heard not; 

And I was as a dumb man that openeth not his mouth. 
14 Thus I was as a man that heareth not, 
_ And in whose mouth are no reproofs. 


15 For in thee, O Lorp, do I hope: 
Thou wilt hear O Lord my God. 
16 For I said, Hear me, lest otherwise they should rejoice over me: 
When my foot slippeth they magnify themselves against me. 
17 For I am ready to halt, 
And my sorrow is continually before me. 
18 For I will declare mine iniquity ; 
I will be sorry for my sin. 


19 But mine enemies are lively, and they are strong: 
And they that hate me wrongfully are multiplied, 
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a. 20 They also that render evil for good 


Are mine adversaries; because I follow the thing that good is. 


21 Forsake me not, O Lorp: 

O my God, be not far from me. 
22 Make haste to help me, 

O Lorp my salvation. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


For the Tite comp. Introduct., 3 6, No. 3. 
The Psalm begins (ver. 7) with the same petition 
as Ps. vi., that God will bring the sufferings, en- 
dured by the petitioner as a punishment for his sins, 
to an end, that He will cease from His judgment 
of wrath. This prayer is based upon the fact, 
that the sufferings, sent upon him dy God (ver. 2) 
and deserved by great sins (vers. 38, 4), have en- 
tirely worn him out.in body and soul (vers. 5-7), 
so that he can only sigh to God (ver. 8) in the 
greatest anguish and abandonment (ver.9). For 
his friends have withdrawn from him (ver. 10), and 
his enemies, who aspire after his life, regard him 
as Jost (ver. 11). But he does not heed them, or 
contradict them (vers, 18, 14), but has put his 

_ hope in God (vers. 15, 16). For he is now in the 
most extreme bodily weakness and anguish of 
heart, on account of his sins, the guilt of which 
he confesses (vers. 17, 18); and his enemies are 
active, numerous, and they hate him, although he 
has given them no reason, but rather has sought 
to do them good (vers. 19, 20), hence his sighing 
prayer for the help of Jehovah, whom his faith is 
still able to apprehend and confess as his God, 
and as his salvation (vers. 21, 22). Hengst. sup- 
poses that this Psalm did not originate from the 
circumstances of an individual, but was uttered 
by the righteous personified, and that the peculiar 
sufferings are due to the enmity of the wicked, 
whose number and superiority is regarded as an 
evidence of Divine visitation, which thus considered, 
make him miserable and worn out in body and 
soul. Others suppose that the sufferings of the 
entire people, or the pious portion of them, oc- 
easioned by heathen oppressors or ungodly ene- 
mnies, are described by a late prophet (Chald., 
Isaki, Rosenm. II.), perhaps by Jeremiah (De 
Wette), under the figure of a sickness. These 
views, however, are opposed by the contents and 
statements of the Psalm A real man laments, 
‘sighs, and implores, on account of plagues which 
severely afflict him personally ; but the cause of 
his sufferings does not appear to be wicked ene- 
mies, who abuse him and wound him bodily (Hit- 
zig with reference to Jer. xx. 2, which however 
the strong self-accusations do not suit), or whose 
attacks and complaints had caused his sufferings, 
which are described partly under the jiyure of 
sickness, partly are brought under the idea of 
moral guilt (Hupfeld). The enemies are not 
mentioned until the second half of the Psalm, 
and then, it is true, as deadly enemies, yet not 
as those which have caused the bodily sufferings 
described fully at the beginning, but rather as 

those who have wsed these things as snares and 
accusations against him. The bodily sufferings 

‘are represented as a real sickness, although not 
exactly as leprosy (Ewald, Koster, Maurer); yet 





the sick man himself regards his miserable con- 
dition as sufferings sent by God as a punishment 
for his sins ; and from this visitation is developed 
his consciousness of guilt, his continued moral pain, 
his confession of sin, and at the same time his 
correct behaviour towards his adversaries and his 
God, towards his adversaries, which without rea- 
son, yea, against all right, are at enmity with 
him, instead of thanking him for the benefits 
they have received, and recognizing his moral 
efforts; towards his God, on whom he ceases 
not to wait as his help, abandoning all self-help, 
and all excuses, and to whom as near to-assist 
him, he exclusively-directs his prayer. By this 
view the bond of unity between the two parts 
of this Psalm, often missed, may be shown, 
and its relationship with, as well as its difference 
from Ps, vi., be placed in a stronger light; so 
likewise its order among David’s penitential 
Psalms.* 

Str I. [Ver, 1. This verse is the same as ver. 
1 of Psalm vi., with merely one verbal substitu- 
tion of the synonym SP. for *\8 Bakius has 
the following paraphrase: ‘ Corripe sane per le- 
gem, castiga per crucem, millies promerui, negare 
non possum; sed castiga, queso, me ex amore ut 
pater, non ex furore et fervore, ut judex ; ne punias 
justitie rigore, sed misericordie dulcore.’’ —C. 
A. B.] 

Ver.2 For Thine arrows have sunk into 
me.—This figurative expression is used not only 
of leprosy (Job vi. 4), but likewise of hunger 
(Ezek. v. 16), and generally of calamities of Di- 
vine visitation (Deut. xxxii. 23). Hence it fol- 
lows from this various use of the figure, that it 
is inadmissible to limit this to a particular kind 
of visitation, yet not that the following descrip- 
tion of sickness is to be regarded merely as figu- 
rative. 

Str. II, Ver. 3. Soundness.—The expres- 
sions in Isa. i. 6, which are entirely similar, do 
not imply that they are figurative in this Psalm. 
For Isaiah refers to the body of the people. In 
such a connection he might very well look upon 
sins as abscesses, and moral ruin under the figure 
of phases of sickness, without danger of being 
misunderstood. But this explanation is inadmis- 
sible for this Psalm, although it has been pro- 
moted by the Vulgate after the Sept., which has 
in ver. 8b: non est pax ossibus meis, and in ver. 





* [Delitzsch : “In this Psalm a peculiarity of the peniten- 
tial Psalms is repeated, namely, that the petitioner has to 
lament not only that his soul and body are worn out, but 
likewise over external enemies, who come forth as his adver- 
saries and make his sins an occasion of preparing ruin for 
him. This is owing to the fact that the Old Testament be- 
liever, whose consciousness of sin was not so spiritual and 
deep as in the believer of the New Testament, almost always 
was sensible of the external act of sin. The enemies which 
then would prepare for him ruin, are the instruments of the 
Satanic power of evil, who desire his death, whilst God de- 
sires his life, as is likewise felt by the New Testament be- 
liever even without external ¢nemies.”—C. A. B.} 
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7 a, with many ancient Psalters after the Cod. 
Vat. of the Sept., anima mea impleta est illusvoni- 
bus, whilst the Cod. Alez., as likewise Symmach. 
has the reading pia instead of pvx7.—[No 
health in my bones.—Perowne: ‘Such is 
the proper and original meaning of the word 
pie (shalom), integritas; “peace,” being the 
derived meaning, peace only there properly ex- 
isting, where all is. complete and entire, nothing 
wanting.” The same is true with the German 
Heil which is used here by most interpreters.— 
Cc. A. B.] 

[Ver. 4. Gone over my head.—A usual 
figure of danger and trouble taken from a flood 
of water, comp. Ps. xviii. 16.—Too heavy for 
me.—They are conceived as a burden. weighing 
upon the conscience, incapable of being borne 
any longer. Comp. Gen. iv. 18, and Ps. xxxii. 
4, where the hand of God is felt in them —C. 
A.B. 

rai Ill. Ver. 5. My bruises stink and 
run.—Alexander: “The two verbs both denote 
suppuration, the first in reference to the offen- 
sive smell, the second to the running or dis- 
charge of matter.”—Foolishness :—Perowne: 


‘« His sin, as seen now in its true light, showing’ 


itself to be folly, for all sin is self-destruction. 
This confession of his sin is in fact, at the same 
time, a confession of the justice of his punish- 
ment.” 

Ver. 6. Iam bent, I am bowed down 
exceedingly, all daylong I go about 
squalid.—Delitzsch : ‘‘ Being so deeply sick in 
soul and body, he must be greatly bent and 

_bowed down. ‘JJ of the writhing contraction 


of the body, Isa. xxi. 8, nnw of the bowed- 
down attitude, Ps. xxxv. 14, Jon of a clumsy, 


drawling walk.” ‘IP literally black with dirt, 


squalid, in allusion to the Oriental custom of put- 
ting ashes on the head, and going about with 
rent and soiled garments as a sign of mourning, 
vid. Ps. xxxv. 14.--C. A. B.] , 

Str. 1V. Ver. 7. Por my loins are full of 


dryness.—173 is understood by Sept. and 


Symmach, [vid. ver. 3] not of ‘blasted or kin- 
dled’? (properly roasted, dried at the fire), but 
after another derivation (Isa. iii. 5), of disre- 
spect and scorn. The loins are brought into 
view as the seat of strength, but are here desig- 
nated not as dried out, dried up (Luther, Heng- 
stenberg), which, so far as they had become 
weak, would be full of that which contempt 
heaped upon the sick man, full of scorn, which 
issues from the loins (Schegg); they are here 
described as full of dryness. It is doubtful 
whether we could understand by this ‘“ blasted ”’ 
(Camph.). Burning sores (Ewald) would be bet- 
ter. The reference is certainly not to a burning 
fever (Chald., Calvin, Geier, e¢ al.) in the bowels 
(many recent interpreters after Bochart); still 
less as a figurative expression of the withering, 
consuming power of sorrow (Hupf.). The con- 
struction demands a material object, leads rather 
to a special condition of sickness. 

Ver. 8. [I am benumbed, cold, chilly, tor- 

id, in contrast with the warmth and energy of 
life. It is used of the disappearing of the warmth 


of life, and at the same time of the stopping of 
the pulse and even life itself. Perowne thinks 
that it refers to the alternations of a fever fit, and 
refers to the burning inflammation in the pre- 
ceding verse. But itis better with our author not 
to think of a fever, but of a state of feebleness, in 
connection with the real loathsome disease which 
was upon him.—C. A. B.]—I roar from the 
moaning of my heart.—Hitzig proposed the 
reading 125 or 27 instead of ‘34 (Begriff der 
Kritik, S. 120 sq.), and to translate “I cry more 
than the roaring of the lion.” Afterwards he 
rejected this conjecture, and contended against 
it, to the regret of Olsh. The words are not at 
all tautological, but express that the sighing of 
the mouth originates from the moaning of the 
heart. 

[Sir. V. Ver. 10. My heart palpitates — 
Alexander: The palpitation of the heart, de- 
noting violent agitation, is combined with loss of 
strength and dimness of the eyes, so often men- 
tioned as a sign of extreme weakness. See above 
on Ps, xiii. 8 and compare Pss. vi. 7, xxxi. 9, 
xl. 12."—C. A. B.] 

Str VI. Vers. 11,12. Away from the pre- 
sence of my plague —The translation of Lu- 
ther originates from the Vulgate, amici mei—ad- 
versum me appropinguaverunt. It has likewise in 
the following line; vim faciebant (&&eBiaCovro), in- 
stead of: have laid snares. The Sept. has read 
wii instead of Wj or confounded the two. But 


the latter is rendered evident here by a play upon 
the words in the Hebrew. 

[Str. VIL. Ver. 18. Deaf—dumb.—Alexan- 
der: ‘‘ The same two words for deaf and dumb are 
used together in Ex. iv. 11. Not only the idea, 
but the form of expression in this sentence, is 
copied by Isaiah in his prophetical description 
of Christ’s sufferings (Isa. lili. 7), and seems to 
have been present to our Saviour’s own mind 
when He ‘held his peace’ before the High Priest 
(Matth. xxvi. 62, 63), and ‘gave no answer’ to 
the Roman Governor (John xix. 9).” 

Ver. 14. In whose mouth there are no 
replies.—Delitzsch: ‘The consciousness of 
guilt and resignation stop his mouth, so that he 
may not and cannot refute the false accusations 
of his enemies; he has no counter evidence to 
justify himself.”—C. A. B.]* 

Str. VIII. [Ver. 15. Thou wilt hear.—The 
thou is emphatic, and is thus contrasted strongly 
with the enemies before whom the Psalmist was 
dumb, making no replies, but pleading alone be- 
fore God. Riehm: ‘This expectation is based 
upon reasons adduced by three °3 following one 


another, yet. co-ordinate; ver. 16, upon the wish 
which he has ezpressed, and to which God is to 
respond by hearing it; ver. 17, upon the great- 
ness of his misery ; ver. 18, upon his penitence.” 
—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 17. The Vulgate after the Sept. differs 
from the Hebrew text, and has: in flagella para- 








* [Calvin sees two reasons for his silence;(1) his enemies 
would not suffer him to speak ; (2) his own patient submission 
to the will of God. Perowne thinks that only the last is 
prominent here, but it seems better with Delitzsch to think 
of his own consciousness of guilt, under the severity of the 
Divine chastisement stopping his mouth with reference to 
the slanders of his enemies as he appeals to God to hear him 
as in ver. 15sq.—C. A. B.] 





; 
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_ tus sum. [The Hebrew text is, however, correct, 
and the translation I am ready to halt or fall down 
_ sufficiently assured.—C. A. B] - 

Str. IX. Ver. 19. But mine enemies are 
lively, are numerous.—The reading main- 
tained by the ancient translations O°M may be 


interpreted after 1 Sam. xxv. 6. Most recent 
interpreters suppose after Houbigant that this 
reading is a corruption from DI, that is, with- 


out cause, Pss xxxv. 19; lxix. “4. 


Ver. 20. After this verse many Greek and La- + 


tin, all the Aithiopic, and some of the Arabic, 
-and one of the Syriac Psalters, have the addi- 
tional clause: et projecerunt me dilectum tanquam 
mortuum abominatum (comp. Isa. xiv. 19), ex- 
plained by Theodoret of Absalom’s behaviour 


towards David. 


[ Str. X. Vers. 21, 22. These petitions are fre- 
quent in the Psalms. Comp. Pss. x. 1; xiii. 1; 
xxii. 1, 19; xxxv. 22. Delitzsch: ‘+ He closes 
with sighs forhelp. Hedoes not gain that the 
darkness of wrath should be lighted up. The 
fides supplex does not become fides triumphans. 
But the closing words, ‘Lord, my salvation,’ 
show the difference between Cain’s penitence and 
David’s. True penitence has faith in itself, it 
doubts of self, but not of God.”—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, When a man perceives the chastening hand 
of God in his severe sufferings, and tastes the 
righteousness of the Lord therein, his sufferings 
may be very painful, yet if he values his com- 
munion with God, the experience of the Divine 
wrath and his grief on account of his personal 
guilt will be stzll more painful. Therefore he will 
pray first, not for the cessation of his bodily suf- 
ferings, his external plague, his temporal afflic- 
tion, although he may be laid upon a bed of 
painful sickness and worried even to the exhaus- 
tion of his strength; he prays, first of all, for 
the removal of the angry judgment of God and 
the anxiety of heart on account of his sins. 

2. In severe sickness and other visitations of 
God, sve learn, often for the first time, the crush- 
ing weight of the chastening hand of God, the 
depth of guilt which exceeds all human thought 
and imagination, the deadly power of sin which 
destroys soul and bedy. But this most torment- 
ing experience helps the sinner to permanent 
health, if he does not complain, in his cries over 
his misery or the treatment he has received, but 
_ charges himself with folly and sin, and if he dees 
not despair, but confesses his guilt with penitence. 

8. He has to undergo a severe conflict if his 
friends withdraw from him in the days of his 
necessity and anguish, when Divine chastisement 
has come upon him, and his enemies approach 
him with charges and accusations, especially if he 
is entitled to a very different treatment on ac- 
count of his previous relations with them. Thus 
the genuineness of his repentance is tested. The 
decision with reference to salvation takes place, 
when the afflicted man earnestly withstands 
every temptation to self justification, renounces 
all attempts to help himself, and resigns himself 
with sincere self-abnegation to God with confes- 
sion and prayer, and waits on God with the 
hope that his prayer will be heard. 
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4. The virtue of this patient, devout and trust- 
ing waiting upon God, consists in the faith of 
the penitent, by which, in all his ill desert, he 
yet apprehends God as his God, and trusts in 
Him as the God of his help notwithstanding the 
superiority of his enemies and the strong feeling 
of his own weakness. He leaves the manner and 
the means of help to God. But he may pray 
most pressingly that God will draw near; for 
this is a token to the penitent of His mercy and 
a sign of His readiness to grant his supplication ; 
for although he is forsaken by all the world and 
despairs of himself, yet he does not doubt, but 
knows and apprehends his salvation in God the 
Lord. Ps. xxii. 19; xxxy. 8. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Sin prepares wrath. and the wrath of God has 
sharp weapons; but God may be sought by the. 
penitent.—Sin involves the visitation of Divine 
wrath; but repentance implores and obtains 
forbearance.—Sin ruins people; but those who 
are converted to God will not be dost.—Fire in 
the conscience is worse than fire in the bones.— 
The fire of the Divine wrath should excite not 
only grief on account of the punishment of sin, 
but likewise sincere repentance in the heart of 
the sinner.—Stricken by the hand of God, accused 
by his own conscience, forsaken by his best 
friends, attacked by his worst enemies, the sinner 
is yet not ruined, but delivered, if he is converted 
to God in his misery by his sins.—Whom God 
visits with chastisement He will take to Himself, 
but it is necessary that He should rescue him 
from the way of ruin.—lIt is not enough to taste 
the consequences of sin, you must confess their 
punishableness, their folly, their guilt, if you 
would obtain deliverance.—He who totters under 
the hand of God may be saved from falling, if he 
grasps the hand which smites him.—God chastises 
sinners earnestly, but not in order to kill them, 
but to give life, if they will only observe and 
learn to seek Him.—True repentance does not de- 
spair ; although abandoned by all the world, it 
seeks salvation in God.—The sick-bed may become 
a bedof victory, 1) by humiliation under the strong 
hand of God; 2) by penitent confession of sin; 8) 
by believing apprehension of God as the God of 
help and salvation. 

Starku: God can seldom bring us to repent- 
ance without chastisement, and He chastens us 
in order that we may not regard ourselves as 
guiltless.—No one knows what the anguish of 
conscience is, who has not experienced it, and 
been obliged to struggle with sin and the wrath 
of God, there is no grief in the world to be com- 
pared with it.—The hearts of many are like a 
rock from which the arrows rebound. Biessed 
are those whose souls are wounded unto salva- 
tion by God’s arrows.—Sin wounds a man unto 
death, not only in his soul, but often it seizes 
upon his body and makes him utterly miserable. 
—It is lamentable, that whilst every animal 
helps his fellow, man alone causes all kinds of 
sufferings and mishaps to his fellows.—It is not 
necessary for you to hear and speak when God 
has taken this upon Himself for you. You may 
be entirely still.—The ungodly and hypocritical 
seek to deny and conceal their sins as far as 
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possible, but the pious confess that they are 
guilty before God and man.—The pious have 
their faults, but this is not the reason why they 
are persecuted by the world, it is because they 
will not live as the world would have them.— 
If it is your desire not to be forsaken by God, 
take care that you do not depart from Him by a 
wicked life and conformity to the world. 
LurHer: Truly to feel sin and tremble on ac- 
count of a wicked conscience, is torture above 
all other torture. External persecutors boldly 
help to this; for they hunt a man in his con- 
science, boast against the righteous, that God is 
with them.—And because He withholds conso- 
lation, such terror of heart must ensue, as if 
God were angry on account of sin. But yet 
David teaches us to hold fast and not despair, 
and defends himself against their boasting with 
prayers, and rises upon Divine promises, and 
lays hold of his cause by the true handle. .... 
Thus we should pray and not despair in any 
anxiety of soul, although we are sinners and 
feel deeply the burden of sin and its tempest.— 
—OsianpDER: We should not pray that our Hea- 
venly Father should not chastise us at all (comp. 
Heb. xii. 5), but that He should chastise us with 
the rod of the parent and not punish us with the 
sword of justice. —SELNEKKER: I am well satis- 
fied with my cross, for my sinful nature needs it 
well.—Friscu: If God has shot His arrows from 
heaven into you, you must send the arrows of 
prayer to heaven, and implore His grace; if He 
has laid His heavy chastening hand upon your 
neck, you must lay your hand of faith on your 
heart; thus will He bind up your wounds and 
quicken you after the affliction:—Rirger: At 
first David depends on the mercy of God; then 
he invokes the searching omniscience of God; 
finally he supplicates the speedy help of God.— 
THoLuck: We acquire a deeper knowledge of 
the state of our hearts, by our behaviour when 
afflicted (impatient complaints, faint-heartedness, 
disinclination to prayer), than we ever could in 
good days.—If the tempter can convince the 
soul, when sufferings are long continued, that 
God does not trouble Himself at all about it, 
that is the hottest affliction.—Dimpricu: God 
sends afflictions upon us that we may thereby be 
brought to a more thorough knowledge of our- 





selves.—TauBe: In time of trouble we see how 
soon our own strength fails, and the humble 
knowledge of this is one of the blessings of re- 





t 
: 


pentance.—Tuym: We are comforted under the © 


severest pains. 1) By the word about Christ, 
2) by prayer to Christ, 3). by strength from 


Christ.—The sufferings of earth: 1) their na- — 
ture; 2) their origin; 3) our behaviour under — 


them. 

[Marr. Henry: Our wounds, by sin, are 
oftentimes in a bad condition, no care taken of 
them, no application made to them, and it is 
owing to the sinner’s foolishness, in not confess- 
ing sin, Ps. xxxii. 3, 4. A slight sore neglected 
may prove of fatal consequences, and so may a 
slight sin, slighted and left unrepented of.— 
The less notice we take of the unkindness and 
injuries that are done us, the more we consult 
the quiet of our own minds.— When our enemies 
are most clamorous, ordinarily it is our prudence 
to be silent, or to say little, lest we make ill 
worse.—If we are truly penitent for sin, that 
will make us patient under affliction, and par- 
ticularly under unjust censures.—Barnes: Trou- 
ble never accomplishes its proper effect unless it 
leads us to God; and anything that wild lead us 
to Him is a gain in the end.—No Christian, when 
he comes to die, ever feels that he has been too 
much afflicted, or that any trial has come upon 
him for which there was not occasion, and which 
was not designed and adapted to do him good.— 
Spurceon: It seems strange that the Lord 
should shoot at His own beloved ones, but in 
truth He shoots at their sins rather than them, 
and those who feel his sin-killing shafts in this 
life, shall not be slain with His hot thunderbolts 
in the next world.—It is well when sin is an 
intolerable load, and when the remembrance of 
our sins burdens us beyond endurance.—None 
more lonely than the broken-hearted sinner, yet 
hath he the Lord for his companion.—Until the 
Holy Ghost applies the precious blood of Jesus, 
a truly awakened sinner is covered with raw 
wounds which cannot be healed nor bound up, 
nor mollified with ointment.—We shall not be 
left of the Lord. His grace will succor us most 
opportunely, and in heaven we shall see that we 
had not one trial too many or one pang too 
severe.—C. A. B,] 


PSALM XXXIX. 


To the chief Musician, even to Jeduthun, A Psalm of David. 


1 I said, I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my tongue: 


I will keep my mouth with a bridle, 
While the wicked is before me. 


2 I was dumb with silence, I held my peace, even from good; 


And my sorrow was stirred. 


Fe 









a3 ey heart was hot within me; 
Vh 
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ile I was musing the fire burned: 
Then spake I with my tongue, 


4 Lorp, make me to know mine end, 
And the measure of my days, 
That I may know how frail I 


am. 


what it 7s; 


5 Behold, thou hast made my days as a hand-breadth ; 
And mine age is as nothing before thee: 
Verily every man at his best state és altogether vanity. Selah. 


6 Surely every man walketh in a vain shew: 


Surely they are disquieted in vain: 

He heapeth up riches, and knoweth no 
7 And now, Lord, what wait I for? 

My hope 7s in thee. 


8 Deliver me from all my transgressions : 


t who shall gather then. 


Make me not the reproach of the foolish. 


9 I was dumb, I opened not my mouth; 
- Because thou didst it. 


10 Remove thy stroke away from me: 


I am consumed by the blow of thine hand. 
11 When thou with rebukes dost correct man for iniquity, 
Thou makest his beauty to consume away like a moth: 


Surely every man is vanity. Selah. 


12 Hear my prayer, O Lorp, and give ear unto my cry; 


Hold not thy peace at my tears: 
For I am a stranger with thee, 


And a sojourner, as all my fathers were. 


13 O spare me, that I may recover strength, 


Before I go hence, and be no more. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 
~ For the Tirte, comp. Introduct. 3 12, No. 6. 


This Psalm is related in many particulars to Ps. 


lxii. and has likewise many features in common 
with Job, and in some respects with Ps. xxxviii. 
The Psalmist has undertaken to be silent respect- 
ing his sufferings, in the presence of the ungodly 
lest he should sin in his speech (ver. 1).~ He 
has been silent a short time in submission, but the 
burning and violent pain of his heart, enkindled 
to ill-humor in brooding over this unfortunate 
state of affairs, has found veni by the tongue 
(vers. 2-3). The context does not indicate that 
he has uttered such words in the presence of his 
enemies as have endangered his life, as Hitzig con- 
tends referring to an older cotemporary of the 
prophet Jeremiah. Moreover the following 
words are not in favor of taking them as a 
statement of what the Psalmist uttered when in 
ill-humor (Calvin, Hengst.). They do not ex- 
press the self-accusation, that he then desired 
death as the end of his sufferings and prayed for 
an indication of its nearness. They express the 
present petition and wish, that God will make 
the afflicted man conscious of the shortness of life 
(ver. 4), in accordance with the universal per- 





ishableness of man (ver. 5). If, namely, all 
mortal movements are a noise about nothing (ver. 
6), the best thing for the Psalmist is waiting on 
the Lord (ver. 7), whom now he implores, to 
deliver him from all his transgressions and not 
make him the scorn of the ungodly. He does 
not desire nor does he venture to complain that 
God has involved him in these sufferings (ver. 
9); on the contrary he implores the re- 
moval of the stroke of His hand, because this 
would destroy him (ver. 10), considering the 
guilt and weakness of man (ver. 11). Therefore 
he can pressingly implore the hearing of his 
prayer, which is accompanied with tears, be- 
fore his departure, on account of the shortness of 
his earthly pilgrimage (vers. 12-13). The same 
words as those in the second half of ver. 12 are 
found in Dayid’s mouth in 1 Chron. xxix. 15. 
The language is more transparent than usual 
and sticks closer to the subject. [Ewald: «It 
is the most beautiful of all the elegies in the 
Psalter.”’—‘‘ It has great and not accidental re- 
semblances to the discourses of Job iii.—xxxi., and 
since the poets are different in the color of the 
language and the arrangement of the verses, 
either this author has read the book of Job, or 
the author of the book of Job was stimulated by 
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the lamentation of this Psalm to seek a higher 
solution, the latter is more probable.’’—C. A. B.] 
Str. I. Ver. 1. While the wicked is in 
my presence. —This expression, in itself, might 
refer to a sinful speaking ayainst the present 
enemy (Flam., Ruding., Hitzig), or to expres- 
sions of z/-wil/ on account of the prosperity of 
the wicked which was before his eyes, as Ps. 
xxxvii. (Geier, J. H. Mich., Kosier, Delitzsch) ; 
but since the poet is throughout the Psalm occu- 
pied only with his own situation (Hupfeld), it is 
best to think of murmuring against God on ac- 
count of his own severe sufferings, as Ps. 
xxxvili. 13 sq., comp. Job i. 22; ii. 10, (Kimchi, 
Calvin, De Wette, Hengst.), in which he is in 
danger of becoming a scorn of fools (ver. 8.). 
Str. Il. Ver. 2. Away from prosperity.— 
In the situation above described the afflicted 
man is silent for awhile, and indeed J1¥N. 


Since words of silence never have their object 
with |') the explanation ‘‘about good,” e.g., the 


law and praise of God, prosperity and joy, 
(Chald., Aquil., Rabbins, many of the older in- 
terpreters until Rosenm.), or what might serve 
as a justification against slander (Calvin, 
Ruding.), are inadmissible. It might possibly 
be interpreted, ‘I was silent respecting pros- 
perity,” in so far as it was not asked for or was 
dispensed with (Ewald, Koster), or turned away 
from the prosperity of the wicked, since the 
poet sought to put the inconsistency to a dead 
silence (Delitzsch), which would certainly be 
better than: turned away from the prosperous 
(Maurer). We might likewise say: far away 
from good—without joy and comfort (Geier, J. 
fl. Mich.) or: so that it was not well with me, 
gloomy (Hupf.), or: not for good—without good 
results (Hengst.). A hard ellipsis, difficult to 
be understood, would result from the interpre- 
tation that it is an abbreviation of the complete 
clause: from good even to evil=utterly, Gen. 
xxxil. 24; 2Sam. xiii. 22, (Flam., De Wette, 
Hitzig). We refer the obscure and disputed ex- 
pression to the circumstance, in which the poet 
describes himself as an unfortunate man, whose 
pain has in vain fretted within him. 

[Ver. 3. Fire burned.—Hupfeld: ‘This is 
ausual figure of internal excitement and passion, 
as well as of the anxiety and pain resulting 
therefrom, when it is denied expression.” Comp. 
Pss. xxii. 15; xxxii. 8; Is. xx. 9.—C. A. B.] 


Str. Ill. Ver. 4. Make me to know, etc. 
The entire manner of expression shows, that the 
speaker does not inquire after the point of time 
of his death, because his sufferings would then 
be at an end, nor complain of his sufferings on 
account of the shortness of human life, because 
he has no longer hope of help; which then is 
taken as the subject of the previous complaint, 
derived from the time of hig ill-humor, as in Job 
vi. 7sq.; vii. 7; xiv. 1 sq.; xvi. 22, in contrasted 
reference to the present patient endurance of 
what God has done (ver. 9), where Luther im- 
properly translates: Thou wilt make it right. 
The speaker, certainly does not implore instruc- 
tion respecting the perishableness of all earthly 
and human things, which indeed he has expe- 
rienced in the most direct way in his own suffer- 
ings and which is presupposed as the foundation 


of his prayer, Its purpose is: that God, by His 
operation upon the soul of the sufferer, may cause | 
him to spiritually apprehend this for moral and 
practical purposes, in order that, when he ap-_ 
prehends his own person as a vanishing thing 
in the midst of the perishable, he may not 
make so much bustle about himself and his 
sufferings in the world, but may lay hold of 
God by faith,as the only true support. Thus 
there is unity in the entire Psalm and an advance 
in thought. The Psalmist speaks in a narrative 
form, vers. 1-3, but subsequently in prayer, 
arising out of the feelings which the reflection 
upon his previous action has excited in him, 
and from which the previous self-accusation a8 
wellas the increasing intensity and pressingness 
of the prayer have originated and are explained. © 
If on the other hand ver. 4sq., is regarded as 
the subject of the speech of the tongue mentioned 
in ver. 8, then we must either give an entirely 
new and independent beginning to the prayer, in 
ver. 7 (Calvin, Ruding., Hengst.), which thus 
divides the Psalm in two halves, with which 
neither the refrain of ver. 5 in ver. 11, nor the 
double Selah would agree; or we must with 
Hupfeld regard all spoken after ver. 3, as the 
contents of that which in ver. 8 welled forth 
from the glowing heart upon the tongue. Then 
the unity of the Psalm would be preserved, since 
the first half would have the meaning of an In- 
troduction; but ‘the contents do not suit the 
introduction at all, because there is no trace in 
the prayer of sinning with thetongue.*—I would | 
know whata transitory thing I am.—It 


is not at all necessary to change yn into son 


oT 
after Ps. lxxxix. 48, comp. Is. xxxviii. 11, (Kim- 
chi, Calvin, Cocc., Cleric., Hupfeld), whose 
meaning «yum is doubtful, and is taken by Bétt- 
cher in the sense of: a little heap of earth, dust 
(de inferis, 8 274). 

Ver. 5. Hand-breadths.—Instead. of this 
the Vulgate has mensurabiles, and the ancient 
Psalters veteres after the Sept. madadéc, which 
however is. a corruption of madavorde or madeordc 
which, asa literal translation of the Hebrew, is 
found in the Cod. Alex., and in Chrysostom and 
Gregory Nazianzen and even was known to Am= 
brose and by him explained not as the palm but 
as rings. [Hupfeld: ‘*It is used as a little mea- 
sure of length to indicate the shortness of life, 
as with us, a span. The construction is that of 
the double accusative.”’—C. A. B.]|—Only mere. 
breath is every man though he stand 
firmly.—lIt is best to connect 3¥) with DIN in 


contrast with 937. Man is thus described as 
vigorous, standing firm (Zech. xi. 16), strong 
in his own feelings, bold and stepping securely, 
and not merely as one “ who lives” (Sept.). 
It is certainly, in no case, to be connected with 
the following Selah—standing he bowed. It is. 
possible to connect this word with the entire 
clause=only to mere nothingness is every man 
appointed (Hengst. [Alexander]),- or better: 





* (Perowne agrees with Hupfeld in what is the best view. 
“The words that he ‘spake with his tongue,’ are those whick 
follow to tha end of the Psalm. The introduction is merely 
the record of that inward struggle out of which the Psalm 
itself arose. And the words that he does speak are directed 
te aoe i prayer for teaching, not to man in complaints.”— 








ee as mere breath (Bottcher), constitutus est. 
ut this interpretation is not necessary and it 
cannot be sustained by appealing to the previous 
lines. For the assertion that ‘before Thee” 
(=in Thine eyes) means ‘according to God’s 
regulation” ig just ag untenable as that ps 
never—‘‘nothing,” but always,—nullity. Hup- 
feld adduces as decisive against it, Is, x]. 17; 
xli. 12, 24. The confirming “yes” may be put 
instead of the restricting ‘‘only.”* Usage al- 
lows the one as well as the other. 4 

Str. 1V. Ver.6. Only as a shadow doth 
man walk.—The Rabbinical interpretation 


_ that man walketh ‘in darkness” is incorrect. 


The. beth is the so-called bethessentiz. [It intro- 
duces the predicate. He walks about consisting 
merely of an unsubstantial shadow like that 
image of himself in the shadow upon the ground. 
- —Only for a breath do they make a noise. 
—Perowne: ‘All the fret and stir, all the eager 
clamor and rivalry of men, as they elbow and 
jostle one another to obtain wealth and rank, 
and the enjoyments of life, are but a breath. 
Comp. James iv. 13, 14.”—C. A. B.].—He 
heapeth up.—It makes no difference in the 
_gense whether we think particularly of treasure. 
(Job xxvii. 16, [A. V. riches]) or grain (Gen. 
xli. 35, 49). The following verb, however, is in 
favor of the gathering of the harvest, and the 
suffix refers to a nom. plur. masc., understood.t 

[Ver. 7. And now.—Perowne: “Turning 
away as it were, with a sense of relief from the 
sad contemplation of man’s fleeting, transitory 
life, to fix the eye of his heart on Him who 
abideth forever. We seem almost to hear the 
deep sigh with which the words are uttered. It 
is remarkable that even here, itis on God Him- 
self, not ona life to come, that his hope sustains 
— itself.”—C. A. B.]. 

[Str. V. Ver. 8. Transgressions are regard- 
ed as the root of his sufferings and hence the 
prayer that they may be removed. Comp. Pss. 
ExXxVill. 5, 6; xxxi. 10.—Scorn of the fool.— 
Comp. Ps. xxii. 6. They, beholding his suffer- 
ings, would mock him and scorn him for his 
transgression, charging many things against him 

of which he was guiltless. 

Ver. 9. Because Thou didst it.—The Thou 
is emphatic and indicates that his sufferings 
were the work of God and no one else.—C_A.B.]. 

[Swr. VI. Ver. 11. And like the moth 
makest what he desires to melt away.— 
As the moth consumes garments and they waste 

away, so that which is dearest and most desira- 
ble and precious to him, melts away under the 
stroke of Divine chastisement. This is a usual 
figure of perishableness, comp. Is. 1. 9; li. 8; 
Job xiii. 28.—Only a breath is every man— 
Vid. ver. 5, to which this clause refers back.— 
C, A. B.] : 

Str. Vil. Ver. 12. [Tomy tears.—Delitzsch : 
« Along-side of the words of prayer appear the 





# [A. V. has “ verily” but this is not s0 good. —C. A. B.] 
Wordsworth “He heapeth up wealth like sheaves on 
the threshing floor and knoweth not who shall gather the 
corn into the barn; comp. Matt. xxv. 24, ‘gathering where 
thou hast not strawed’ or winnowed. David heaped up a 
great store of riches for the Temple of God, which he was 
not permitted to build; and he might sometimes feel mis- 
_ givings and apprehensions lest those preparations should be | 
frustrated, and that provision be dissipated.”—C. A. B.]. | 
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tears likewise as a prayer understood by God, 
for when the doors of prayer appear to be 
closed, the doors of the tears remain open.”— 
C. A. B.]|—For I am aguest with Thee, etc. 
The expression which is rendered in the Sept. 
by mdporxog Kal maperidnuoc (like 1 Peter ii. 11), 
originates from Gen. xxiii. 4, as a designation 
of the relation, in which Abraham stood to the 
natives of the land through which he wandered, 
and it was referred afterwards not only to the 
relation of foreign inhabitants of Canaan to the 
Israelites who were possessed of the full right 
of citizenship in the promised land, it being in 
their possession, Ex. xii. 49; Ley. xxiv. 16, 22% 
xxv. 6, et al. ; but likewise to the relation of the 
Israelites to God as the true and only Lord, 
Ley. xxy. 28, The additional clause: as all my 
fathers, points to a comprehensive relation of 
this kind. We have therefore to think not of a 
merely personal and transient helplessness and 
need of protection, or of a mere dependence upon 
God, which likewise remains to those within 
the fellowship of the people of God, but to in- 
clude in the idea, at the same time, the thought 
of the merely transient abode of man in this 
world, as likewise in 1 Chron. xxix. 15, and 
Heb. xi. 13 sq.— Most ancient Psalters have after 
apud te, which is missing in Cod. Vat. of the 
Sept., likewise mm terra. The Cod. Vat. also 
has this reading, while the Cod. Alex. has both 
readings, év tq yy mapa cot. 

Ver. 12. Look away from me, that I may 
cheer up.—God’s looking away refers to the_ 
turning away His angry face, Pss. xxi. 9; xxxiv. 
16; His look of wrath, Job vii. 19; xiv. 6, 
which has as its result the “‘cheering up” (Job 
ix. 27; x. 20) of the human countenance, since 
the clouds of care and shadows of trouble yanish, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Even experienced believers are deceived at 
times as to the little reliance they can place upon 
good resolutions, but only for a short time. Temp- 
tation shows how weak we are, how litile patience 
we have in affliction, how easy and how greatly 
we sim in our impatience and despondency in 
murmuring and complaining. ‘“Itis to be well 
pondered that Dayid in this Psalm does not de- 
clare his virtues in that he had formed his wishes 
after the rule of piety and sent them up to God, 
but that he rather complains of the weakness 
which misled him to foam in excessive pain and 
remonstrate with God. Hesets before us in his 
person a mirror of human weakness, in order 
that we, being warned of the danger, may learn 
carefully to flee under the shadow of the wings 
of God.” (Calvin). 

2. When, however, in the fiery trial of temp- 
tation our good resolutions have not stood the 
test, the way to salvation is in the confession of 
our weakness and repentance for our foolish con- 
fidence in self. A truly pious man after such 
experiences of himself, will not justify himself 
by the plea of good intentions or excuse himself 
by the greatness of the temptation. He has 
learned, that he has trodden false paths, whilst 
he thought to conceal his weakness from the un- 
godly by a strength which he did not possess, 
and surrounded himself, without internal devo- 
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tion and tranquility, with the appearance of quiet 
and patience. Then the pain consumes still 
deeper the unbroken heart and if he has kindled 
in it the dull heat of consuming fretfulness, this 
soon enough finds vent with the violence of long 
suppressed resentment. 

3. The quiet patience of the pious, in the silence 
of resignation of oneself into the hands and will 
of God, is an entirely different thing from the 
defiant suppression of sullen fretfulness, or cold 
renunciation in mute resignation. The latter is 
followed too soon by the stormy outbreak of the 
enchained ill-humor and the lamentable pouring 
forth of the disquiet of the heart which is des- 
titute of peace and joy. The former is strength- 
ened by stern self-examination, by earnest reflec- 
tion upon the world, and by ardent prayer, unto 
perseverance under the sufferings and temptations 
in this transitory world. 

4. The transitoriness of the world and the 
brevity of human life, afford the man who is at 
peace in God, no reasons for consuming ill-humor 
and despondent complaints. Nor does he seek 
in them any ground of comfort, when his suffer- 
ings pain him, or the riddle of life troubles him. 
He is not so miserable that he hopes that the one 
will soon come to an end with the other. He 
hopes and waits on the Lord as the only reliable 
and only abiding one, who cannot be carried 
away by the rushing stream of the perishable, 
and whose voice cannot be drowned in the roar- 
ing and yet vain nozse which they make. ‘It is 
just this which is so heroic in the Old Testament 
faith, that in the midst of the riddles of the pre- 
sent, and in view of a future, losing itself in a 
night of gloom, it casts itself absolutely and 
without hesitation into the arms of God.” (De- 
litzsch). Yet we must not forget, that herein is 
the root of the faith in immortality, resurrection 
and eternal life, for one of the characteristic 
names of Jehovah is "NM =the Living one. 


5. But now the communion with God in life, is 
restricted in man by sin, yet it would be entirely 
destroyed, if there were no deliverance from the 
power of sin, if the judying and punishing 
hand of God should strike the sinner dead. 
Therefore the afflicted man, who in his sufferings 
not only receives but recognizes the Divine punish- 
ment of his sins, directs his prayer to deliverance 
from both, from his sins and his sufferings. The 
former is manifest in the latter in this temporal 
life and is even clear to his enemies. It is ae- 
cordingly in the interest of God as well, that He 
should not allow the man who waits upon Him, 
having been converted to Him, to be the scorn 
of the fool; and even the brevity of the human 
pilgrimage in the land of promise may under 
these circumstances be used as a motive for the 
speedy exhibition of the Divine mercy, asin Job. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The sins of the tongue must be repented of by the 
entire man.—There is a time to be silent and a 
time to speak.—The silence of the sufferer who is 
resigned to the will of God is very different in its 
causes and effects from the silence of the tempted 
sinner in the pride of his self-righteousness, in the 
weakness of his despondency, in the stubbornness of 
his despair.—In the hour of temptation it is seen 


that we need another power than our good resolu~ 
tions.—He who lives and suffers in faith in the 
righteous government of God, may have sore trials 
to bear, but he will not open his mouth in com- 
plaints, murmurings, and blasphemies, but in 
confession of sin, in appeals to the mercy of God, in 
praising the glory of the Lord.—He who can find 
no more words for prayer, may let his ears speak 
for him, and God knows what they mean.— 
The more severely we have to bear the burden 
of our sms under the pressure of sufferings, the 
more ardent is the prayer for release by the hand 
of God.—The sufferings of the penitent are a scorn 
of the fool, but God’s eye observes them.—Even un- 
der long suffering the path which we walk is but 
short, and even the Jeast burdened have heavy 
burdens to bear; so much the more necessary is 
it to find God early, for, without Him, everything 
is nothing.—Take care that thou dost not ex- | 
change a short joy for long pain, and in chasing 
after perishable goods lose God, the everlasting good. 
—tThe explanation of our earthly pilgrimage; a 
stranger on earth, at home with God. 

SrarkKeE: In the pious the spirit has to wage a 
severe conflict with the flesh on account of the 
prosperity of the ungodly, and the misfortunes 
of the pious.—Secret fire and pain concealed 
within the heart, rage with all the more vio- 
lence; hence the best advice is to shake them 
out in God’s lap, and besides manifest oneself a 
Christian well trained in the cross.—If your 
tongue is to be kept from sinning against God 
and your neighbors, your heart must first be pu- 
rified from pride, impatience, and envy.—If the 
days of our life are short and their end uncer- 
tain, let us be diligent not only to properly em- 
ploy a part of them, but our whole time.—Where 
faith and living hope are, Christian patience and 
humility under the strong hand of God are as- 
sured of a desired issue. 

OstanpER: Man, so far as he is regenerate, 
desires to quench the ill humor and impatience 
of his flesh.—SELNEKKER: Faith and Hope must 
overcome all murmuring.—DavupeErstapt: In 
every trouble our chief care should be not to 
transgress.—Baxer: We build here so firmly and 
yet are stranger guests.—BrNnGEL: David in this 
Psalm longs beyond measure for the heavenly 
native land.—Dimpricu: Blessed is the man 
who has God left to him from the shipwreck of 
all temporal prosperity, so that he now properly- 
chooses Him for himself, and considers Him.— 
Taube: Without revelation we understand nei- 
ther life nor death, with the everlasting lamp we 
understand both.—Thoughts of death foster the 
sense of our pilgrimage.—AuureLp: Be not de- 
ceived respecting your home by a foreign land: 
1). Which is the foreign land? 2). Which is the 
home? 8). How may we hold fast to our home 
when abroad?—Tuym: How does hope comfort 
in death? It fills us 1) with believing trust in 
our going home, 2) with glad prospects of home, 
3) with comforting confidence of meeting again 
—Our life on earth is short and transitory. 1) 
All men know it; 2) but only the disciples of the 
Lord think of it; 3) and yet it decides our ever- 
lasting welfare.—Detcuert: The poor human 
heart attains rest only by resigning itself en- 
tirely to God. 1) Its vain struggles for rest and 
peace of soul without God; ~) its bitter and 
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_ searching importunity in prayer to God; 8) its 


ere | 


final triumph with God. 

[Marru. Henry: Those that are of a fretftl, 
discontented spirit, ought not to pore much, for 
while they suffer their thoughts to dwell upon 
the cause of their calamity the fire of their dis- 
content is fed with fuel, and burns the more fu- 
riously.—When creature confidences fail, it is 
our comfort that we have a God to go to, a God 
to trust to, and we should thereby be quickened 


_to take so much the faster hold of Him by faith. — 


Rozert Leicuton: It is a piece of strange folly, 
that we defer the whole, or a great part of our 
day’s work, to the twilight of the evening, and 
are so cruel to ourselves, as to keep the great 
load of our life for a few hours or days, and for 
@ pained, sickly body. He who makes it his 
daily work to observe his ways, is not astonished 
when that day comes, which long before was fa- 
miliar to him every day.—We need not long lines 
to measure our lives by: each one carries a mea- 
sure about with him, his own hand.—There is a 
common imposture among people to read their 
fortunes by their hands; but this is true palm- 
istry indeed, to read the shortness of our life 
upon the palms of our hands.—Every man’s 
fancy is to himself a gallery of pictures, and 
there he walks up and down, and considers not 
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how vain these are, and how vain a thing he him- 
self is.—Barners: The most perfect calmness and 
peace in trouble is produced, not when we rely 
on our own reasonings, or when we attempt to 
comprehend and explain a mystery, but when we 
direct our thoughts simply to the fact that God 
has done it.—Spuraron: To avoid sin one had 
need be very circumspect, and keep one’s actions 
as with a guard or garrison. Unguarded ways 
are generally unholy ones. Heedless is another 
word for graceless.—If I have the fever myself, 
there is no reason why I should communicate it 
to my neighbors. If any on board the vessel of 
my soul are diseased, I will put my heart in qua- 
rantine, and allow none to go on shore in the 
boat of speech till I have a clean bill of health.— 
Nature may do her best. to silence the expres- 
sion of discontent, but unless grace comes to her 
rescue, she will be sure to succumb.—Worldly 
men walk like travellers in a mirage, deluded, 
duped, deceived, soon to be filled with disap- 
pointment and despair.—Men fret, and fume, and 
worry, and all for mere nothing. They aresha- 
dows pursuing shadows, while death pursues 
them.—All our desires and delights are wretched 
moth-eaten things when the Lord visits us in 
His anger.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM XL. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


1 TI waited patiently for the Lorn; 


And he inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 
2 He brought me up also out of a horrible pit, 


Out of the miry clay, 
And set my feet upon a rock, 
And established my goings. 


8 And he hath put a new song in my mouth, 


Even praise unto our God: 
Many shall see tt, and fear, 
And shall trust in the Lorp. 


A Blessed és that man that maketh the Lorp his trust, 
And respecteth not the proud, nor such as turn aside to lies, 


5 Many, 


O Lorp my God, are thy wonderful works which thou hast done and thy 


thoughts which are to us-ward: 
They cannot iss feclcohied up in order unto thee: if I would declare and speak of 


them, 
They are more than can be numbered, 
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6 Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire; 


Mine ears hast thou opened: 


Burnt offering and sin offering hast thou not required, 


7 Then said I, Lo, I come: 


In the volume of the book 7 7s written of me, 


8 I delight to do thy will, O my God: 
Yea, thy law ts within my heart. 


9 I have preached righteousness in the great congregation: 


Lo, I have not refrained my lips, 
O Lorp, thou knowest. ’ 


10 I have not hid thy righteousness within my heart; 
I have declared thy faithfulness and thy salvation: { 
I have not concealed thy loving kindnessand thy truth from the great congregation. 


11 Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, O Lorn: 
Let thy lovingkindness and thy truth continually preserve me. 

12 For innumerable evils have compassed me about : 
Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that I am not able to look up; 
They are more than the hairs of mine head : 


Therefore mine heart faileth me. 


13 Be pleased, O Lorp, to deliver me: 
O Lorp, make haste to help me. 


14 Let them be ashamed and confounded together 


That seek after my soul to destroy it ; 


Let them be driven backward and put to shame 


That wish me evil. 


15 Let them be desolate for a reward of their shame 


That say unto me, Aha, aha. 


16 Let all those that seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee: 


Let such as love thy salvation 


Say continually, The Lorp be magnified. 


17 But I am poor and needy ; 
Yet the Lord thinketh upon me: 
Thou art my help and my deliverer; 
Make no tarrying, O my God. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs ConTENTS AND Composition. The Psalm- 
ist narrates (ver. 1), how God has graciously 
accepted his trust and cry for help (ver. 2), de- 
livered him from a great danger and given him 
a new song (ver. 3), all for the strengthening 
of the faith of many. He pronounces those 
blessed who trust in God (ver. 4), and this forms 
the transition to the mention (ver. 5) of the in- 
numerable and unspeakable exhibitions of grace 
which have been made to the believing, for 
which God would be thanked, not by external 
ritual offerings (ver. 6), but by willing obedience 
to the Divine will expressed in the written law 
(vers. 7-8). This the Psalmist, as God knows, 
has declared as a glad tidings, in the great con- 
gregation (vers. 9-10). In accordance with this 
he now prays (ver. 11) for the continuance of the 
.Divine protection; for innumerable evils, the con- 
sequences of his transgressions, have surrounded 





him (ver. 12); and therefore he prays importu= 
nately (ver. 13), that God will hasten to his help, 
and bring his enemies to shame (ver. 14), as a 
punishment for their scorn which they have de- 
lighted to heap upon him (ver. 15). Those who 
seek God and love Him, are to rejoice and praise 
God (ver. 16), for though the Psalmist is at 
present poor and miserable, yet he trusts in God’s 
assistance firmly and prays to Him urgently 
(ver. 17), It follows from this analysis, that 
the assertion, that the Psalm is divided into two 
parts differing from one another in contents and 
tone, and in part inconsistent with one another, 
the one part thanksgiving the other prayer, does 
not accord with the circumstances of the case, 
It is true the so-called second part (vers. 12-17) 
is found with few alterations in an independent 
form, as Ps. lxx. But this does not prove that 
two songs originally different have here been 
subsequently united (Pareau instit. interpr. 380), 
or that the unity can be maintained only by the 
supposition that the poet speaks in the name of 






_ the people of Israel (Isaki, Rosenm. II.), or the 
‘pious members of the people (De Wette). Still 
7 can it be shown, that Ps. |xx. was the ori- 
_ ginal, and that it is here imitated and attached 
484 prayerto a Psalm of thanksgiving (Hup- 
_ feld). 
(of ‘te being a fragment. This portion of Ps. xl. 
moreover, might very easily and properly, owing 
to its character, have been separated for the 
_ special use of the congregation, although hardly 
_ by the author himself. The difference of tone in 
the various groups of this Psalm is sufficiently 
explained from the difference between narrative, 
_ thanksgiving and prayer. Hence arise the un- 
evenness of the strophes and the verses, and dis- 
_ similarity in the length of the lines. These cha- 
racteristics aré not disclosed in any particular 
part, but pervade the whole Psalm. It is diffi- 
_-enlt to decide respecting the author. It is not 
_ ‘Becessary that we should be referred to the time 
_ of the recovery of the book of the law ceaifed 
- for it is particularly in the Psalms of David in the 
_ time of the persecution by Saul, that many refer- 
_ ences to the law are found; besides, there are re- 
| semblances with Ps. xxii. 25; xxv. 21; xxxv. 18, 21, 
25. But the most striking similarities are with Ps. 
~ Ixix., and in that Psalm there is so much in favor 
of its composition by Jeremiah (Hitzig), that even 
 Delitzsch wavers in his judgment. Since both 
Psalms at any rate, have the same author, and 
Ps. lxix. contains many important evidences, 
the decision ie to be drawn from a consideration 
of that Psalm. Here however, we may anticipate 
the result with the statement that there are 
weighty reasons in favor of David as the author, 
only not in the time of his flight before Absalom 
(Budinger, Venema, Muntinghe). Hence we 
hold fast to it, since no decisive reasons have 
thus far been adduced against it.—The words 
of vers. 6-8, are put in the mouth of Christ by 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews x. 5-7. 
Most of the earlier interpreters have, therefore, 
supposed, that Christ here speaks by the mouth 
of David prophetieally of his bringing the offer- 
ing of his life in his state of humiliation, and 
therefore they have treated the Psalm either 
partly or entirely as directly Messianic, so recent- 
ly Bohl. Hengstenberg has very properly given 
this view, which he advocated inthe first 
edition of his Christology. Even the typical in- 
terpretation can be maintained only in the freer 
sense (Calvin, Rading., Grotms, Cler., ef cl.) 
and not in the stricter sense (Stier). The epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, really makes a free use of the 
words in question and one deviating in many re- 
specie from the original text { Vid. Moll’s Epist. 
to the Hebrews x. 5-7, in Lange’s Commentary). 
Yet this is on the basis of the recognized typical 
relation of the Old Covenant to the New Cove- 
nant and particularly of the person and history 
of David. “<The words of David, the anointed, 
ye only after he was on the way to the throne, 
are so formed by the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
prophecy, that they at the same time sound as 
the words of another David passing through suf- 
ferings to giory, whose offering of himeelf is the 
end of the anima! offerings and whose person and 
“work are the kernel and star of the roll of the 
law.” ( Delitzsch). 
Sir. L Ver. 1. Waiting I waited.—The He- 
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There are rather in Ps. lxx. many signs. 
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brew infin. abs. does not so much strenglhen the 
verbal idea, with which view the firmness, pa- 
tience, endurance and power of the trust would 
be expressed (Calvin, Geier, J. H. Mich., De- 
litzsch, ef al.), but rather emphasizes it, whether 
with a parenetic view (Hengst.), or as an ante- 
cedent and in contrast to the consequences 
mentioned in the second member (Hupfeld).— 
He inclined unto me.—It is doubtful whether 
110) (incline, bow), without an object, is here 
to be regarded as intransitive (Aben Ezra, J. H. 
Mich., De Wette, Hengst., Hitzig), the passages 
cited in favor of this, Gen. xxxviii. 16; Judges 
xvi. 30, not being entirely parallel, or whether 
we are to supply “‘ ears” (Hupfeld, Delitzsch), 
since this combination frequently occurs, yet 
only with the Hiphil. 

Ver. 2. Pit of destruction—dirt of the 
mire—rock—made my footsteps firm — 
Hitzig derives from the mention of pit, his ex- 
planation of the Psalm from the history of Jere- 
miah, but since even he does not take the rock, 
which is the usual figure of security (Pss. xviii. 
2; xxvii, 5), in a literal sense, his grounds are 
weak; and the pit with its mire, in which the foot 
slides and can gain no firm foothold is figurative 
of danger, as the waters elsewhere (Ps. xviii. 15 
and frequently). But it does not follow from 
this or the circumstance that |)KU is likewise 


used of the rushing and roaring of water (Ps. 
lxy.7; Jer. xvii. 12 6q.), that we must think 
here of a rushing depth of water (Hengst.) or a 
roaring pit (Kimchi, Calvin, Venema, Kosenm.) 
=pit of roaring water. The meaning: destruc- 
tion—ruin, is assured from Jer. xxy. 31; xlvi. 
IG; Ps.xxxy.8. 

Ver. 3. [A new song.—Perowne: “One 
celebrating with all the power of a recent grati- 
tude anew and signal act of deliverance.” Vid. 
Ps. xxxiii. 8.—C. A. B.].—The same alliteration 
which is found here [ 3®1"7}-38)? J, occurs like- 
wise in Ps. lit. 6, where itis followed by a clause 
like ver. 4. 

Str. IL Ver. 4. Histrust—Related with this 
clause are Pss, zxxiv. 8; lil 6; lxv. 5; Ixxi. 
5; xei. 9; Job xxxi. 24; Isa. xx. 5; Jer. xvii. 
7; so much more are the latter passages to be 
regarded as re-echoes of this the original pas- 
sage.—Blusterers and lying apostates — 
Most interpreters since Aben kzra and Kimchi 
take D°3i1) as 4 plural of an adjective which is 
not found elsewhere; others after the Sept., 
Syriac, Jerome, as*the plural instead of the 
usual singular OfJ—raging, daring, violent, 
particularly as a surname of Egypt, with the idea 
of an external, noisy, boastful bragging of their 
own power, whereby they mislead others to put 
their trust in them, which was then shamefully 
deceived (Hupf.). The 232 DY are not those 
‘‘ who incline themselves—turn to lies,” whether 
we think of real lies (Stier) or idols and magic 
(Isaki, Kimchi, Hengst.). The verb DIt—nv0Y 
expresses a stronger idea than that of inclining 
oneself and is not an intransitive. We must, 
therefore, translate: apostates of lies=lying, 
faithless apostates (Hupfeld, Delitzsch). A si- 
milar form of expression is found in Ps. lix. 
Hitzig, through the Arabic, refers to those who 
‘* shriek lies,” which is more natural than to 
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Tne nnn EERE: 


make the reading VU and think of the tongue 


‘as awhip (Job v. 21; Sir. xxvi. 6), because, 
likewise flexible ; because it gossips and because 
it can likewise smite a person. (Jer. xviii. 18). 

Str. III. Ver. 5. There is no comparison 
with Thee, (else) would I declare and 
speak.—Comp. Ps. lxxxix. 8; Is. xl. 18; Job 
xxviii. 17,19. Thus most recent interpreters 
after Sept., Isaki, Luther. The translation: 
there is no reckoning of them before thee (Sym- 
mach., Chald., Jerome, Kimchi, Calvin, Ruding., 
Piscator, Geier, Cleric., Rosenm., Stier, Hupf., 
[A. V.])=sthey are ‘‘unspeakable, innumerable,” 
is especially opposed by the circumstance that 
such a reckoning is not usual before God, but 
before men. It is better to take the following 
words, in accordance with the accents, either as 
a parenthesis as Ps. li. 16; lv. 12, or as a hypo- 
thetical consequent to the immediately preceding 
statement. If we should neglect the accents, it 
might be an expression of a hypothetical ante- 
cedent to the assurance of the impossibility of 
numbering expressed in the following line (Sym- 
mach., Jerome, Isaki, Kimchi, Calvin, Geier). 
It is inadmissible to take it as a real future 
(Stier, Hengst.,); for then the statement would 
be of a real resolution in opposition to the preced- 
ing as well as the following statement. 

Sir. IV. Ver. 6. Bars hast Thou dug for 
me, that is created for me instruments for hear- 
ing. It is accordingly the business of man to 
use them in accordance with the Divine will. 
This may be partly by observing God’s word, 
partly by following God’s commands—obedience 
to the will of God expressed in His word. Both 
references often lead to one another, and the 
latter is certainly brought about by the former 
(Deut. xxix. 3; Is. vi. 9 sq.; Jer. vii. 24). That 
the position of the clause, if it is taken asa 
parenthesis, would make a change here and em- 
phasize the ears.as the organ of a theoreéical know- 
ledge (Hupf.), is so much the less to be conceded, 
as, according to Hupfeld’s own view, parentheses 
occur frequently in this Psalm. Still less is the re- 
ference to the boring through or boring out the 
ears, parallel with the usual formula; open the ear 
(Is. xlviii. 8; 1. 5), and uncover the ear (1 Sam. 
ix. 16; xx. 2, 12 sq.; xxii. 8,17; Job xxxiii. 
16; xxxvi. 10, 15), or; open the eyes (Gen. iii. 
7; xxi. 9), and uncover the eyes (Num, xxii. 81; 
xxiv. 4; 16; Ps. exix. 18), of the impartation 
or of the impression of knowledge by Divine 
revelation (Isaki, Calvin, Geier, Venema, 
Rosenm., De Wette, Stier). For, although the 
Hebrew verb with the meaning of ‘dig, bore” 
may under some circumstances pass over into 
that of perfodere (Ps. xxii. 16), yet we would he 
obliged to expect, in accordance with the paral- 
lels adduced, the singular instead of the plural, 
“ears.” But now, furthermore, the ‘clause is 
not really parenthetical, but rather the three 
verbs are entirely parallel in the three ‘lines, 
and the passage sounds very much like the re-echo 
of the words of Samuel, 1 Sam. xv. 22. This is 
partly in favor of its composition by David, 
partly in favor of a reference to obedience (Geier, 
Hengst., Von Hofm., Delitzsch). The expres- 
sion, however, is not a symbolical designation 
of the obedience of the servant, whose ear was 
nailed to the door posts of the Lord, by which 





he obligated himself'to remain forever, Ex. xxi. 
6; Deut. xv. 17, (after Geier e¢ al. Hengst. pre- 
viously, Stier, in part, now Bohl) ; for there was 
a special technical expression for this, and more- 
over only one ear was thus treated (J. D. Mich., 
Rosenm.). The ancient interpreters explained 
the plural arbitrarily by reference to the double 
obedience of Christ, his active and passive obe- 
dience, but so, that the congregation, for whom 
he offered himself, was composed of two parts, 
Jewsand Gentiles. Bohl grants herein a free use 
of the symbol in question, and appeals moreover 
to Hos. iii. 2, for this meaning of 1712 —make 
oneself a bond slave by means of boring (after 
Hengst. Christology, 2 Edit. i..219), whilst he 
at the same time disputes the fixedness of a term. 
techn. Yet he wavers as much in this, as in the 
explanation of the symbol itself. For if boring, 
which occurs as a symbol of obedience like- 
wise among the Mesopotamians, Arabs, Lydians, 
and Carthageniaps, means nothing more than 
that the man who has been bored has open, hear- 
ing ears, and thus is to be attentive and obedient 
(Knobel upon Ex. xxi. 6), it cannot be, at the 
same time, regarded as a symbol of continued, 
everlasting servitude (Saalchiitz, das mos. Recht, 
S. 699). At any rate the emphasis in the con- 
text of the present passage is not upon the latter 
but the former point, and therefore the refe- 
rence to that symbol must be abandoned. The 
expression originates from the form of the bodily 
ear. This view renders the use of this. passage 
in Heb. x. 5 much easier to understand, in ac- 
cordance with the enlarged and explanatory 
translation of the Sept., unless perhaps it is an 
ancient mistake in copying. The Vulgate has 
aures, the Itala as likewise the Psalter. Roman., 
however, corpus.—Burnt offering and sin of- 
fering.—The so called spiritual interpretation 
of the offerings is found not first in Jer. vii. 21; 
(comp, vi. 20); or Isa. Ixvi. 3; but already in 
Isa. i. 11; and besides Hos. vi. 6; Am. vy. 21 
sq.; Mich. vi. 6sq.; Prov. xv. 8; xxi. 3; like- 
wise Pss. 1.8; Ji. 17. 1 Sam. xv. 22, may how- 
ever be regarded as. the original passage in ac- 
cordance with the idea, which was already ex- 
pressed in the difference between the offerings of 
Cain and Abel, and which pervades the entire 
Mosaic legislation. So much the less are we to 
think here of a revelation of a new truth, but of 
an. observation of the revealed will of God, which 
requires not an offering divorced from the heart, 
but obedience and consecration of the entire per- 
son, of which the offerings are the figurative ex- 
pression. ‘The offerings are named in a two- 
fold respect: a, according to their material, 
Nai animal offering and MI) meal offering (in- 
cluding the yO] wine offering, which is the in- 
separable accompaniment of the Mincha); 4, 
according to their purpose, either as essentially 


my in order to procure Divine favor, or ag 
essentially NNO (here ANON), in order to turn 
away the Divine displeasure. That M2? and 
91” precede is due to the fact that Ndi denotes 
partially the shelamim offering, and the thank- 
offering proper, namely, the ‘éda-shelamim offer- 
ing belongs to this class, and that M%\y as the 
offering of worship, mpocevyf, which is ever 
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likewise general thanksgiving, évyapcoria, is in 
natural connection with the shelamim to the 


. 


| thankful.” (Delitzsch). 


Ver. 7. Lo, Iam come = here I am, as an 
expression of the obedient servant ready for the 
service of his Lord, and standing in this willing- 
ness before the Lord, (Num. xxii. 88; 1 Sam, 
iii. 4, 8; 2 Sam. xix. 21; Isa. vi. 8; Matth. viii. 
9). It is not necessary to supply: before Thy 
face (Hupfeld). The translation: I have con- 
sented, namely, to the requirement, ver. 6 (Bott- 
cher), is unsuitable.—With the roll of the 
book, written concerning me.—These words 
would have to be taken as a parenthesis, if the 
purpose of the coming were stated. But since 
this is not stated expressly, this supposition 
loses its support, so likewise the pretension to 
erdgse this line (Olsh.) It is admissible, how- 
ever, to take ver. 7 6 as an independent clause— 
in the roll of the book it is prescribed to me 

Hengst., Hupfeld, in a different combination 
rom Rosenm. and Gesenius, from Umbreit and 
Maurer). It is particularly in connection with 
the recovery of the Pentateuch (2 Kings xxii. 13) 


that the construction of IN with by occurs in 


this signification. But really this so-called mean- 
ing is only a paraphrase, used in order to sim- 


plify it to the understanding. Taken literally, 


even there the persons are adduced with by, re- 
specting whom it is written, namely, the word of 


_ God, obligating them, and binding upon them; 


they are the ones to whom that which is written 
refers, Job xiii. 26. The ancient translation 
mept éuov, upon which Heb. x. 7 is based, is ac- 
cordingly altogether unobjectionable. This clause 
may now be connected likewise in language with 
the preceding clause, so that the preposition 3 
expresses the accompaniment, as Ps. Ixvi. 15 
(Umbreit, Ewald, Maurer, e¢ al.) But the book 
roll with which the Psalmist comes is not the 
roll of the written leaf, which Jeremiah carried 


with him Cy == with me) and upon which he 


had written the prophecy of future redemption, 
in order to read it to the people, as he himself 
had ‘‘eaten” its contents, Jer. xv. 16 (Hitzig), 
but the roll of the law written on skins, Jer. 
xxxvi. 2, 4; Ezek. ii. 9 (Hupf.), particularly the 
law respecting the king, Deut. xvii. 14sq. (Von 
Hofm., Delitzsch), which the king of Israel was 
to keep constantly with him. This view explains 
the transfer of these words about David, who 


was already anointed king of Israel, but had not 


yet come into possession of the throne, to Christ, 
Heb. x., as one, for whom it is not necessary to 
suppose that the idea of the book-roll should be 
transferred unhistorically to the entire Old Tes- 
tament and its prophecies. The following ex- 
planations: written upon :me (Sachs), which 


means, that the poet is himself the narrative of 


the wonders of God which have happened to him; 
or written in me, that is, in my heart (De Wette), 
are inadmissible. It is first said in ver. 8 that 
David carried the law not only with him, but in 
himself. For this is a characteristic of the right- 
eous (Ps. xxxvii. 31, after Deut. vi.6; comp. 
Prov. iii. 8; vii. 8). But this Divine purpose is 
not fulfilled in the entire people (Isa. li. 7) until 
the time of the Messiah (Jer. xxxi. 383). Heng- 
18 
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stenberg (Beitriige II. 489 sq.) has proved that 
the mention of the roll of the law as written upon 
skins does not lead to a later period of composi- 
tion. Still less is it necessary to think of a man, 
who, after the discovery of the law by Hezekiah, 
went with the roll into the temple (Ewald), 

Str. V. Vers. 9,10. I proclaimed, etc.—The 
perfects, vers. 9, 10, do not express continued 
action (De Wette), but past, yet they refer not to 
the contents of the new revelation written upon 


_the leaf (Hitzig), but narrate parallel with ver. 


7, that the Psalmist not only took his position as 
an obedient servant of Jehovah, and as a perso- 
nal thank-offering at the disposal of God, but 
that he has expressed his thanks by proclaiming 
the praise of Jehovah in the congregation (comp. 
Ps. 1, 248q.) Thie proclamation is designated by 


the verb WI as glad tidings. [Perowne: 


«Words are heaped upon words to express the 
eager forwardness of a heart burning to: show 
forth its gratitude. No elaborate description 
could so well have given us the likeness of one 
whose ‘life was a thanksgiving.’ ”’—C. A. B.] 

Str. VI. Ver. 11. Thou, Jehovah, wilt not 
shut up Thy mercies, eic.—This verse refers 
to ver. 9 in the use of shut up, and to ver. 10 in 
the use of “‘ grace and truth.” But it does not 
follow from this, that the so-called first part con- 
cludes with ver. 11 (Hupfeld); this is opposed by 
the connection with ver. 12 by means of ‘ for,” 
which it is entirely arbitrary to regard as merely 
an external and loose connection. But rather 
the importunity of the prayer for deliverance 
from present and recent trouble, rising on the 
basis of thanksgiving for previous deliverances, and 
basing itself on the assurance of Divine recom- 
pense, is grounded on the fact that the trans- 
gressions of the Psalmist, which followed him in 
vengeance, as the wrath of God (Ps. Ixix. 25), 
and the curse (Deut. xxviii. 15), have overtaken 
him, and that there is accordingly no other help 
than through Jehovah. In the Messianic inter- 
pretation these transgressions are explained of 
those yoluntarily taken upon himself by the 
suffering Messiah, and for the most part made 
parallel with innumerable evils as the punish- 
ment of sins. Both ofthese ideas are against the 
text which says that the transgressions of the Psalm- 
ist are his own, who feels that he has been seized 
upon by the innumerable evils which surround him 
and he has no prospect. Thig general explanation 
of the clause, I cannot see, corresponds closely 
as well with the context as with the wording of 
the clause. The explanation: I cannot see over 
them on account of their innumerableness (Hit- 
zig, Hupfeld), corresponds with the former; the 
interpretation of it from weakened sight, owing 
to great woe (Luther, Hengst.), corresponds with 
the latter. This physical inability (1 Sam. iii. 
2; iy. 14; 1 Kings xiv. 4; Job xvi. 16; Pss. 
xili, 8; xxxvili. 10), may be a sign that a man’s 
strength (Ps, xxxviil. 10), or his heart (Ps. xl. 13) 
= courage, composure, joyfulness, have forsaken 
him, yet however is not to be placed alongside 
of the latter, and to be explained of the obscuration 
of consciousness = inconsiderateness (Chald., 
Stier, Ewald). Least of all are we to think of 
invisible approach, whereby they overtake him 
unexpectedly (Hupf. alternately). 

Str. VIL. Vers. 18-15. Be pleased.—Although 
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M3 in this meaning and in construction with a 


following 4 and an infinitive, occurs only here (for 
in the parallel passage in Ps. Ixx. this word is 
missing), yet it isindisputable, and refers to ver. 
8, where the will of God is designated by the 
noun of the same root. This again isin favor of 
the connection of both parts of this Psalm and 
of its antiquity. The ery for help is like Pss. 
xxii. 19; xxxviii, 22; the wish against his deadly 
enemies, like Ps. xxxv. 4, 265 the description of 
their behaviour, like Ps. xxxv. 21, 25, only that 
“speak” is followed by ‘‘ of me,” (properly : 
with reference to me), which again is missing in 
Ps.. lxx., where likewise the usual 12? (let 
them retire) is used instead of wu (let them 


become numb, paralyzed with fright). The rea- 
son and ground of their numbness is stated in 


the following verse with by, that shame is their 
reward (Hitzig, Delitzsch), which is not like the 
accusative (Hupfeld), which would merely say: 
on account of their shame (De Wette, Hengsten- 
berg). [For the expression Aha, aha, vid. Ps. 
xxxy. 21, 25,—C. A. B.] 

Str. VIII. Ver. 17. The Lord will care for 
me.—It is not necessary to adopt the reading 


~5-nwiaN from Pss. xx. 6; exli. 1, instead of 
aun, as being the only reading consistent 


with usage (Venema, Ewald, Hupfeld), and to 
translate accordingly: Lord, haste to me. The 


word IWM has indeed very different meanings, 
and here an unusual construction; yet the re- 
ference at once to the thoughts of God, ver. 5, 
mentioned by a noun of the same root, which 
favors the unity of the Psalm, does not leave it 
doubtful that the reference is neither to regard 
= value (Rabbins), nor to imputation, namely, 
of sins (Cocc., Gesen.), but tothe thoughts of God 
in His providential care over those who turn to 
Him in prayer (the ancient translators and most 
interpreters). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Sometimes a deliverance from great danger, 
gives us the first knowledge of how many enemies 
and how great dangers there are surrounding us 
here below. But this knowledge should not 
weaken our thankfulness; and although the song 
of thanksgiving to the praise of God must be fol- 
lowed immediately by a new petition, the ardor 
of prayer is the more impressive, and the con- 
. fidence of being heard is more assured and joy- 
ous, the more vital and fresh the experience of 
the gracious turning of God to the necessity and 
prayer of him who waits in faith for the help of 
the Lord. 

2, A man who has been delivered by the help 
of God, is stimulated to anew song by the new 
experience of grace; but when he on his part is 
personally confirmed anew in the old covenant of 
grace, he does not thus acquire any exclusive re- 
jation to God with peculiar rights and privileges. 
He is and remains a member of the congregation, in 
which God from of old has glorified Himself by 
innumerable tokens of His favor. Therefore all 
the people are to be benefited by that which 
shappens te the individual, and they are to let 





without and by the ear. 


their new song resound to the God of all in 
united praise, and to the general edification.. These 
benefits are better fitted for this, the more they 
bear and maintain the character of a gift of 
God. 

3. The thanksgiving which is well-pleasing to 
God is not in the legal fulfilment of the external 
offerings and similar performances, rites, and ce- 
remonies, but in obedience to the will of God by the 
whole person and life. This obedience is de- 
clared in particular actions and performances, is 
represented and illustrated by offerings, symbo- 
lized by rites and ceremonies; but all these ex- 
pressions, representations, and symbols, cannot 
compensate for the absence of obedience. This sym- 
bolical and representative character of ali the of- 
ferings of the Old Covenant is evidently declared 


in the roll of the law, which contains the directions — 


for the actions of the people of God. There is 
no inconsistency therefore in the fact that it is 
said respecting the offerings expressly ordained 
by Divine command, that God ha3 not required 
or desired them. There is no value ascribed to 
them in the Mosaic law independent of obedience. 
God’s requirement is directed rather immediately 
and unconditionally to entire obedience to the 
Divine will. 1t is not necessary therefore to 
suppose a new revelation for the explanation of 
the thoughts expressed in the text. The will of 
God has been revealed in the words of God, and 
God has given men ears to understand them. 
Whatever is missing is concretely expressed by 
the inclination and ability of unconditional obe- 


Pie 


dience to completely fulfil the law: in the perfect — 


servant of Jehovah, righteous in disposition and 
ability to justify many (isa. liii. 11). When, 


now, David, under definite historical circum- - 


stances, and with special reference to his royal 
calling, expresses his joy in the fulfilment of the 
Divine will, and his readiness to commit his 
person to the disposal of God, he not only says 
that obedience is the true offering, and that it 


has to do with the entire person, but he thus en- — 


ters historjcally into the typically prophetical re- 
lation to Christ, in which, dy the Spirit, his words 
acquire a meaning which allows, yes, calls forth, 


a deeper and more comprehensive interpretation’ 


within the Old Covenant. 

4. The fulfilment of the Divine law is rendered 
subjectively possible to man, and accomplished, by 
his taking tt up into his soul, and agreeing with his 
heart to this law which comes to him at first from 
Thus the externality 
and the strangeness of the law are destroyed. 
Man, then, desires what God desires. 
his own will in the obedience of faith. But 
this offering is fulfilled only on the basis of a de- 
liverance which has taken place. The offering 
has thus essentially the meaning of a thank-offer- 
ing, and it is not at all propitiatory or justifying, 
although well-pleasing to God. This relation is 
expressed likewise in the typical reference of the 
Psalm. 

5. He who is in this relation and has a vital 
experience of the power and truth of it in his 
own person, should testify of it by word and deee 
and help others to hear of it (Rom. x. 17), and 
should particularly proclaim the glad tidings of 
the righteousness, grace and truth of God, in the 
congregation. This may likewise be regarded as 


He offers 


aes 


ae 


peat 


fais, * 
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an offering, and indeed of thanks, yet not merely 


in the sense of the presentation of words, but, at 
' the same time, with the more particular meaning 


/ not be fulfilled without self-conquest. 


of sacrifice and personal consecration, which can- 
not b For, in ad- 
dition to the natural slothfulness, forgetfulness, 


_ unthankfulness, fearfulness, we are to regard 


not only quietistic inclinations, the disposition 


_ to contemplation, the luxury of feeling, but 
- likewise a kind of timidity, dread and shyness 


of appearing in public, which occur’even in mén 


who are spiritually inclined and are decided 


servants of God. But he who overcomes in this 
conflict, and ventures to appeal to the testimony 


» of God respecting his readiness to take part in 


this work, can rely with comforted spirit upon 


the fact that God will confess those who make 


Him known before men (Matth. x. 82). 
6. A true and courageous confessor may, ac- 


cordingly, rely upon being recognized by God; 


but the ground on which he bases his confidence 


-is not his personal worth-or the deserts of his 


actions, but the mercy and faithfulness of God. 


_ He has the more reason to hold fast to this, as 
he, with all his piety and devotion to God, and 


in the calling given him by God, is still not the 


perfectly righteous one, the sinless servant of 
God, but rather, in the innumerable sufferings 
which surround him, he recognizes the deserved 
punishments of his innumerable transgressions, 


and, in, consequence of this, feels that every 


'_ natural source of comfort, courage and strength 
_in himselfis sealed up. All things depend upon 


the help of the Lord. He recognizes more tho- 


' roughly the indispensableness of this, and experi- 
ences the more deeply its urgency, the stronger 


his feeling of his own misery and entire helpless- 
ness, under the painful impressions of the arro- 


_gance of his enemies, who are intoxicated with 


victory. But the deeper the faith in the special 
providence of God for the individual, is impressed 
upon the heart of the sufferer, and the firmer the 
soul is established in confidence in the final vic- 
tory and the everlasting triumph of the congre- 
gation over all its enemies, through the power 


_of God and to the praise of God, and the more 


this confidence is applied to the personal relation 
of the oppressed servant of God, the more urgent 
and sure of being heard is the prayer for the 


. speedy coming of the Lord. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
God not only sends sufferings; but He likewise 


sends help; He works likewise thankfulness.— 


Hymns and songs belong to the gifts of God: by 


these we express our thanks, proclaim God’s 


glory, edify the congregation.—Our life may be 
a long history of sufferings and yet constitute an 


. edifying sermon respecting God’s righteousness, 


grace and truth.—That which comes from the Lord 
should lead to the Lord.—The kindnesses of God 
are just aS numerous as our sufferings and our 


transgressions. —We should take to heart what God 


has done fo us and to our people, but not shut tt up 


in our hearts, but let our thanks sound forth not 


only in words, even though they be expressed in 
new songs and hymns, but likewise in acts well 
pleasing to God.—What God does tous, is not an 
exception, but a confirmation of His special as well 





as general Providence.—The new songs of ‘the 
pious contain only the old confession of the con- 
gregation of God.—The best thank-offering is the 
consecration of the entire person to the service of 
Godin the obedience of faith—God desires ener- 
getical thanks for actual help.—By one and the same 
act.God accomplishes our deliverance, the shame 
of the enemy, the edification of the congregation.— 
God’s words are not only to come to our ears, but 
to enter our hearts.—God has given us ears to hear 
His word; a mouth to confess it; a heart to love 
it ; whence comes the strength to keep it, but from 
Him ? and who is the righteous one, whom he sends 
to fulfil it?—God shows Himself to be the faithful 
God to those who trust in Him, confesses those who 
confess’ Him; will He neglect you, when you do 
not neglect Ilim?—If we would gain God’s help, 
we must seek God Himself.—Consecration and 
confession should agree with one another, but beth 
be in accordance with God’s word.—He who can- 
not watt for the help of God, will- never gain it; 
but he must pray for it and may urge his circum- 
stances in prayer. 

Starke: The cross conveys many advantages 
in itself; for it urges the sufferer to pray, his 
prayer is heard, he rejoices, praises God, seeks 
to excite others to praise Him.—Take care that 
the new song, the gospel, be not sung and 
preached for your mere amusement, but that it 
produce in youtrue fear of God; else it were 
better that you should never have heard it.— 
You must not doubt of your sonship and the love 
of God on account of the postponement of help. 
He only tries your patience., Christ was a 
servant in obedience, yet a child of His 
Father in hearty readiness to do His will. Learn 
from. Him to properly: unite both together.— 
When the word of God comes unto. a man in its 
true power, it cannot long remain concealed, 
the change of heart soon expressesitself in words 
and works.—God never lacks the power to help; 
we need only pray that He. will show this power 
in accordance with His gracious will. 

SeLNEKKER: Even the law cannot be under- 
stood apart from Christ, for no one knows, what 
it requires and how to fulfil it.—DaupERstapr: 
We must draw near to God with humility. David 
calls himself not a king and prophet, but a poor 
miserable sinner.—Fxriscu: See to it, dear soul, 
that the new song is not sung to thee in vain.— 
The dear gospel does nothing but good to men 
and yet it has its enemies.—It is impossible that 
we should endure the cross and live under it 
without the consolation of God.—A. Brenerx: I 
come! or I am here! was the symbolum of the 
Lord Jesus (Matth. v. 17; x. 84; xv. 245. xviii. 
11; Mark i, 38; Luke v.32; ix.50; xii. 49; 
xix. 10; John vi. 88sq.; ix. 39; x. 10; xii. 46; 
xviii. 37). O Soul, let thy Saviour accomplish 
His design in thee.—Say: Why art thou in the 
world? Dost thou fulfil the will of God?) How 
long since? How ?—Umsreir: The mind of the 
converted is shown in deep humility and 
strong confidence.—The will of God is recorded 
in the roll of the book, but it is the desire of the 
pious to do it.—Without sincere confession of 
one’s own misery and internal poverty there is 
no. faith in Divine Providence.—Tuetuck: 
Thanksgiving should be an act, but he who 
strongly feels it, his words may be a hindrance 
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to him.—Tavse: The greatest and truest skill 
of the Christian is to be able to wait; to learn 
to waitis the exercise of his entire life.—Poverty 
and misery, these are our names; yet this dust 
nature is in God’s gracious thoughts.—There are 
typical heroes of faith and those who have fol- 
lowed Christ; the Lord Himself is in the midst 
with His heroic sufferings and sustains both 
classes with the strength and grace of His all- 
sufficient blessings of redemption.—DEIcHERT: 
The offerings of a reasonable service well pleas- 
ing to God; 1) The incense of prayer before 
God; 2) the burnt-offering of an entire conse- 
cration of the heart to God; 8) the meat-offering 
of the life and its works in the service of God. 
Marra. Henry::There is. power enough in 
God to help the weakest, and grace enough in 
God to help the unworthiest of all His. people 
that trust in Him.—There is an order in all God’s 
works, but they are so many that present them- 
selves to our view at once, that we know not 
where to begin nor which to name next; the 
order of them, and their natural references and 
dependences, and how the links of the golden 





chain are joined is a mystery to us, and what we 
shall not be able to account for till the veil be 
rent and the mystery of God finished.—The sight 
of our sins in their own colors would drive us to 
distraction if we had not at the same time some 
sight of a Saviour.—Barnes: All sorrow can be 
borne when we feel that God has not forgotten 
us; we may be calm when all the world forsakes 
us, if we can feel assured that the great and 
blessed God ‘thinks’? on us, and will never 
cease to remember us.—Spurqron: Note the way 
of salvation, a sight, a fear,a trust! Do you 
know what these mean by possessing and prac- 
tising them in your own soul?—God’s thoughts 
of you are many, let not yours be few in return. 
—No maze to lose oneself in like the labyrinth 
of love. How sweet to be outdone, overcome 
and overwhelmed by the astonishing grace of 

the Lord our God.—Our Lord’s life was a sermon 
eloquent beyond compare, and it isheard each 
day by myriads.—Lord Jesus, grant in all our 
adversities we may possess like precious faith, 
and be found like thee, more than conquerors.— 
C. A. B.]. 


PSALM XLI. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David, 


1 Blessed is he that considereth the poor : 
The Lorp will deliver him in time of trouble, 
2 The Lorp will preserve him, and keep him alive ; 
And he shall be blessed upon the earth: 
And thou wilt not deliver him unto the will of his enemies. 
3 The Lorp will strengthen him upon the bed of languishing : 
Thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness. 


4 I said, Lorp, be merciful unto me: 


Heal my soul; for I have sinned against thee. 


5 Mine enemies speak evil of me, 


When shall he die, and his name perish ? 
6 And if he come to see me, he speaketh vanity : 


His heart gathereth iniquity to itself; 
When he goeth abroad, he telleth it. 


7 All that hate me whisper together against me: 


Against me do they devise my hurt. 


8 An evil disease, say they, cleaveth fast unto him ? 
And now that he lieth he shall rise up no more. 
9 Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
‘Which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me. 


10 But thou, O Lorp, be merciful unto me, and raise me up, 


That I may requite them. 


Rae. * 





- 11 By this I know that thou favourest me, 
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_ Because mine enemy doth not triumph over me. 
12 And as for me, thou upholdest me in mine integrity, 


__ And settest me before thy face for ever. 


4 





13 Blessed be the Lorp God of Israel 
From everlasting, and to everlasting, 


Amen, and Amen. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Conrents and Composition.—The last 
verse does not belong to this Psalm, but forms 
the doxology which concludes the entire first 
book, comp. Introduct. Twelve verses remain, 
three of which form the introduction, three the 
conclusion, and between them the substance of 
the Psalm is contained in twice as many verses. 
The substance of this Psalm consists of a de- 
scription how the Psalmist prayed for Divine 
grace and help in his sufferings, which he re- 
garded as a punishment for his sins (ver. 4), 
whilst his enemies reckoned upon his death 
(ver. 5), and false friends, in visiting him, abused 
the opportunity in gathering and spreading 
wicked, false and exaggerated accounts of his 
hopeless and languishing condition (vers. 6-8). One 
among them is conspicuous, who, as a previous 
Jriend and table-companion (ver. 9), deceived the 
trust bestowed upon him in the grossest manner. 
From this description a new and double petition 
arises (ver. 10) for grace and for help, because 
the Psalmist recognizes in the fact that his ene- 
mies do not triumph, the favor (ver. 11) with 


which God holds fast to his person in the integ- 


rity of his heart, so that his person will remain 


a continual mark for the eyes of His providence 


(ver. 12). Whence the Psalmist has derived this 
confidence of faith, which is finally expressed in 
prophetical perfects, is disclosed in the opening 
strophe, in which the man is pronounced blessed, 
who conducts himself properly towards the un- 
fortunate (ver. 1), because God will act in the 
same way towards him, as a recompense in his 
time of trouble (vers. 2-3). Since there is ex- 
pressly named here, protection against the rage 
of enemies, and assistance upon the bed of sick- 
ness; and the form of the prayer (ver. 2c) is al- 
ready broken through by the statement of the 
prosperity of such a man, the particular groups 
unite closely with one another, and serve mu- 
tually to explain one another. Only we must 
not suppose that it is a didactic Psalm, in which 
there is first expressed a general clause of expe- 
rience, and then an application of it to particu- 
lar relations (Olsh.), or ip which David speaks 
from the ¢deal person of the righteous and their 
sufferings under the figure of a sickness (Hengst.); 
or that it is a Psalm of lamentation, which speaks 
likewise figuratively of the sufferings of the bet- 
ter part of the people under the wickedness of 
domestic enemies (De Wette); or that it is pro- 
perly a Psalm of thanksgiving (Ewald), in which 


all is to be referred to a deliverance from a dan- 
gerous sickness (Maurer, Hitzig) which has al- 
ready transpired, and in which there is a report 
respecting what then took place in a narrative 
and commendatory form; but that it is a song 
of faith, in which a man lying upon a painful and 
dangerous bed of sickness, with open enemies 
lurking about him, and vexed by false and trea- 
cherous friends, prays and confesses himself a 
guilty sinner before God; but, since he stands in 
an internal relation of sincere piety to God, he 
feels that he is therein supported by God, and 
with so much the greater confidence of being 
heard, implores the grace and help of God, as 
his own behaviour towards the suffering gives 
him a claim for recompense on the part of God, 
since, on the one side, men, his friends as well as 
enemies, treat him badly, and, on the other side, 
his relation to God and the good pleasure of God 
in him could not be made known, should the hopes 
of his adversaries be fulfilled. These are the 
pure and genuine features of the heart, faith, 
and life of David, yet not merely in the time of 
the rebellion of Absalom and the treachery prac- . 
ticed by Ahithophel (Hofm. Weiss. und Erf. 11. 
122; Delitzsch). It is more in accordance with 
the advanced age of David, 1 Kings i. 1-4, the 
insurrection of Adonijah and the behaviour of 
Joab (Bohl). Since now Dayid’s history has a 
typical meaning, we.can thus understand the ex- 
planation of Jesus, John xiii. 18, that the action 
of Judas Iscariot was in fulfilment of Scripture, 
under which circumstances ver. 9 of this Psalm 
is cited (yet not after the Sept., and even with 
an essential abbreviation of the Hebrew text), as 
then, John xvii. 12; Acts i. 16, likewise presup- 
pose in general that the act and fate of the 
traitor were prophesied in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. It is well, however, to limit the 
typical meaning to this verse, or, at most, to the 
description of this relation stated here (accord- 
ing to the scantiness of the citation in John), 
and not extend it to the whole Psalm (Calvin, 
Stier), or, indeed, regard it as directly Messianic 
(most of the older interpreters, particularly 
Luther, more recently Bohl). | But this is incon- 
sistent with the confession. of personal sin (ver. 
4) and with the reference to the fulfilment of 
the recompense (ver. 10). For the reference is 
not to the desire of revenge (Hupf.), but yet not to 
the recompense with good and in love, as Christ 
suffers and prays on account of the sins of others 
(Coce.), or in the sense in which Joseph acted 
towards his brethren (Burk, v. Meyer, Stier), 
but to that recompense to which David was obli- 
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gated as the lawful king. This is more in ac- 
cordance with 1 Kings ii. 5sq. (Bohl), than with 
his overcoming the rebellion of Absalom (De- 
litzsch). We cannot refer to the recompensing of 
Christ as the Judge of the world, because with the 
Messianic interpretation all else is referred only 
to the suffering Messiah in the state of humi- 
lation, which, when extended farther, must ex- 
plain likewise the sickness, the bed, and the 
rising of the recovered, with reference to the 
death, the grave, and the resurrection, as indeed 
some do with a false application of Typology. 
Ver. 4 is most decisive, as even Reinke admits, 
For it is exegetically entirely inadmissible to put 
the last words in the mouth of the Messiah as the 
representative of sinful humanity, as many do, 
particularly after Theodoret, who explains the 
historical reference to king David or Hezekiah 
as rash and fool-hardy. This Psalm is related in 
contents with Ps. xxviii., and as a Jehovah-psalm 
belongs closely together with the Elohim-psalm 
ly. in like manner as Ps. xxxix. with Ps. Ixii. 
The style is lively and expressive. 

Str. I. Ver. 1. Attentive to an afflicted 
one.—This is either observing the needy with 
attention, in the sense of loving sympathy 
(Sept., Aquila, Theod., the Rabbins, Cocc., J. 
H. Mich., De Wette, e¢ al.), as Neh. viii. 13 with 


ox as here, with by Prov. xvi. 20, with 5 Proy. 
xxi. 11, 12, with 3 Ps. ci,.2; Dan. ix. 13; or 
as a wige man considering that which is appro- 
priate (Symm., Luther, Calvin, Ruding., Venema, 
Hengst.); perhaps the two may be combined 
(Geier, Stier), In connection with the Messianic 
interpretation of o3 (tenuis; hence in a physi- 
cal sense, lean, thin, in a civil sense, insignifi- 
cant; as a general designation of the poor, Ex. 
xxx, 15, of the sick and weak Gen. xli. 19; 
2 Sam. iii. 1, of sick in mind, 2 Sam. xiii. 4), 
reference is made to the believing consideration 
of his suffering, especially of his life in the state 
of humiliation, sometimes with the view of the 
summons to follow Him.—Since DY is masculine, 
ny 03 can only mean; in the day of adver- 
sity, (Symmach.), not in the evil day (Sept.). 
Ver. 2. He shall be blessed.— Wn’ is to 
be taken as an echo of ‘WN ver. 1, as Prov. 


iii. 18; not declarative as Is. ix. 15; at any rate 
not after another derivation Prov. ix. 6,—=be 
conducted in the right, straight way, that is, in 
the way of salvation (J. H. Mich.).—[And do 
not give him up.—A sudden transition from 
the future to the optative (Hupfeld) in an ap- 
peal to God in prayer. . This is to be explained 
from the personal interest, of the poet in the per- 


son of the 341) (Richm).—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 38. Support him on the sick bed.— 
This is not the supporting of the head, Song Sol. 
ii. 6, in accordance with which ver. 8 8. is un- 
derstood of changing the bed of the couch (Men- 
dels.), but designates the contrast to the sinking 
down in death and the turning of a couch of 
sickness into one of health by virtue of his re- 
covery. 

[Str. II. Ver. 4. I said—Perowne: ‘The 
pronoun is emphatic and marks both the transi- 
tion from the previous eulogy of the compassion- 
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ate man to the poet’s personal feelings and 
desires, and alsothe opposition to the ‘enemies’ 
in the next verse.” —For I have sinned, etc.— 
David constantly refers to sin as the inward 
cause of his sufferings. Vid. Pss. xxxi. 10; xxxii. 
5; xxxviii. 8, 4, 18; xl..12.—These words pre- 
vent an application of the whole Psalm to Christ. 
Ver. 5. Speak evil for me—Hupfeld: “oy 


with WON elsewhere—to me, as Ps. iii. 2; xi. 1, 
might here—since we are not to suppuse an 
address to him and a consequent change to the 
third person as Ps. ili. 2,—simply mean about me, 
of me (as Gen. xx. 18), as allinterpreters admit: 
but it is perhaps to be connected rather with 
YI: evil for me (dat incommodi), or with ‘speak 
==devise, wish me,’ as ver. 7.’’ ) 

Ver. 6. And if he come to see me.—This 
is not impersonal, but the Psalmist has a certain 
individual in mind, probably Joab, who visited 
him in his sickness, comp. 2. Sam. xiii, 5 sq.; 
2 Kings viii. 29, gathered all the evil of his con- 
dition and prospects, and went forth abroad and 
published it to the conspirators. 

Ver. 7. Whisper together.—Comp. Ps. xii. . 
19.. It refers. here to deceitful plotting, conspi- 
racy as Ps..ii. 2, and is parallel with devise evil. 
—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 8. Some. frightful thing is poured 
out upon him.—%y73-737 is properly a word 
or thing of worthlessness either in the moral 
sense as Ps. ci. 3, comp. Deut. xv. 9, (the an- 
cient versions and most ancient interpreters), or 
in the physical sense (Aben Ezra, Kimchi and 
most recent interpreters) as Ps. xviii. 4, of ruin- 
ous fate, frightful evil, at times as the curse of 
crime. The following expression is difficult. 
The literal translation “is poured upon him.” 
Ezek. xxiv. 8, seems to point to a kind of Divine, 
irresistible influence. This would force us to 
give up the reference to worthless disposition 
and act; for that such a worthless nature is 
poured upon him from on high, or that the devil 
has inspired him to evil as the Spirit of God: 
elsewhere to good (comp. Is. xliy. 3), is itself in ° 
the mouth of enemies a charge which could be 
accepted only from convincing reasons. The 
context is likewise against’ this explanation, 
since the enemies can only have to do with the 
consequences, the curse of transgression and not 
with the source of it (Hupfeld). It is possible 
to explain it thus: ruin is poured out over him, 
namely, by the wrath of God (De Wette, Késter, 
Olsh.); but the usage of the language does not 
accord with it, still less does it accord with the 
explanation that he is poured full of it—entirely 
filled and pervaded by it (Rosenm., Gesenius). 
It is best to think of something which was poured 
upon him like metals on a mould holding him 
fast so that he cannot escape (Job xli. 15). This 
is not to be understood of a hateful designation 
of the resolution of David to prefer the young 
Solomon for his successor instead of the older 
Adonijah (Bohl), nor the villany with which his 
enemies designed to give the final blow to the 
languishing man (Luther, Hengst.), but the 
miserable condition itself, which they regard as 
an evidence that he has been marked and judged 
We God. The prayer, ver. 11, is the contrast to 

is, 
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Ver. 9. Even the man of my friendship, 
etc.—We are here to notice the sacredness of the 
rights of hospitality, the meaning of companion- 
ship at the table and the friendship of the guest 
among the ancients, especially in the Orient. It 
was a particular honor to eat at the king’s table 
(2 Sam. ix. 10.sq.; 1 Kings xviii. 19; 2 Kings 
xxy. 29). There is no occasion to give up the 
very natural historical references and explain 
the expression typically of intimate intercourse 
(De Wette) or indeed of maintenance (Hupf.) 
and benefits in general. The conjecture of 
Bottcher (Neue exeget. krit Avhrenlese Nr. 1102) 
is more appropriate: that apy (=heel) is here 


a general, already exclusively figurative apy = 
deceit, as the masculine of nIpy 2 Kings x. 19. 


TS sits 

[Str. III. Ver. 10. But Thou Jehovah— 
cause me to arise.—The pronoun is emphatic 
distinguishing Jehovah from the enemies and 
false friends previously mentioned. He desires 
that Jehovah will enable him to rise up from his 
bed of sickness, and disappoint them of their 
hopes.—And I will requite them.—Words- 
worth: ‘David as king of Israel, and God’s vice- 
gerent, was bound to execute judgment on the 
wicked. This is the reason of his directions to 
Solomon concerning Shimei and Joab.” 

Ver. 11. That mine enemy doth not 
shout over me.—Barnes: ‘He felt: assured 
now that all the machinations of his foes would 
be defeated; that all the hopes which they cher- 
ished that he was soon to die would be disap- 
pointed; that he himself would be recovered 
from his sickness, contrary to their malicious 
anticipations and desires. This he regarded ag 
an evidence that God was his friend.” 

Ver. 12. Andhast placed me before Thy 
face forever.—Alexander: ‘‘This seems here 
to mean making one the object of attention, 
keeping constantly in view. The reciprocal act 
of man towards God is spoken of in Ps. xvi.8. As 
man sets God before him as an object of trust, so 
God sets man before Him as an object of protec- 
tion.”—C. A. B.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Sympathetic, compassionate regard for the 
situation, feelings and afflictions of a suffering 
and troubled man, which at, the same time ob- 
serves the leadings of God, does not secure us 
from personal injury, or protect us from rough 
and unjust treatment on the part of hostile and 
violent men, but it is well pleasing to God and 
will not remain unrewarded on the part of God. 
In this there is no more reference to external 
reward than the merit of good works, but to the 
blessed consequences corresponding with their 
relationship to the Divine way of thinking and 
acting. Accordingly the heart which has tender 
feelings and is observant will be the quickest 
to obtain the comfort of the nearness of God and 
the helping strength of communion with God. But 
those who do not renounce the image of God expe- 
rience an especial gracious turning of God towards 
them. We may here recall the two promises 
Matth. vy. 1: Blessed are the merciful, for they 
will obtain mercy, and Matth. xxv. 40: What 
you have done unto one among the least of these 
my brethren ye have done it unto me. 








2. The experience of the gracious turning of 
God’s face towards us is accompanied even in 
the most miserable situation with the assurance 
of a change of fortune. Thus the severest cross 
is rendered lighter and the most bitter pain 
sweetened. The sick man begins to hope for 
recovery and the vexed man is filled with fresh 
courage. The arrows of hate and wicked slan- 
der lose their deadly bite, envy its poison, per- 
secution_its purpose. God changes the cross 
and heals in body and soul those, who are re- 
garded by the world as lost and feel themselves 
stricken even unto death. But the necessary 
condition of such a gracious change of a severe 
lot in. life into blessing and health is the 
turning of the heart to the living God in penitence 
and desire for salvation, 

8. Even a. sincerely pious man has to confess 
himself guilty of many sins before God, and to 
endure his sufferings, often very severe, as punish- 
ments which are well deserved. But this gives 
his enemies no right to suspect his piety, or doubt 
his gracious state, or calumniate hisname, It only 
discloses their own wickedness and badness of 
heart when they treat the man, whom God’s hand 
has stricken, as a wicked villain, appointed to 
ruin, when they increase the sufferings of the af- 
flicted by scorn, reproach and mortifications of all 
kinds, and think to trample entirely in the dust 
the man whom God has prostrated.. And when 
those who in prosperity acted as friends and sat 
down with him at a well spread table, basely 
turn away from him when fallen, and instéad of 
the expected comfort, advice and assistance bring 
new and shameful weapons of attack, then the suf- 
ferings of the afflicted are greatly increased in the 
experience of such treachery, but the sufferings like- 
wise thereby approach their end, and from their 
greatest intensity there is afforded a prospect. of 
a prosperous future of victorious recovery, just re- 
compense and abiding health before God’s face and 
through God’s grace. For although perfection is 
not reached here below, and therefore the heart 
of the pious man in times of suffering is pervaded 
with a feeling of <li desert, yet the upright man 
feels in the purity of his piety that even in the- 
time of trouble he is taken hold of. and 
supported by God, and is delivered from total 
ruin by an indestructible bond of communion 
with God, and is secure from entire destruc- 
tion by being placed and established before God's 
face. 

4. There is a desire and hope of requital which 
has nothing in common with a spirit. of revenge, 
but is an evidence that one knows himself to be 
so closely united in person, cause and honor with 
the revelation of the righteous government of God, 
that every unrepented and unreconciled mortifi- 
cation, violation, oppression of the former would 
be likewise a clouding and restricting the latter. 
There are, therefore, not only official relations, 
but likewise positions in life, with respect to 
which the personal inclination to pardon must 
yield to the duty of judicial decision and action, 
yes, in the desire for personal relief may be 
changed into the execution of Divine judgments. 
This likewise belongs to the history of the life of 
the servant of God, and is not opposed to Ps. vii. 
4; Prov. xx. 22. But every one, who traces the 
inclination to such a desire in his heart should 
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take care that he has the good pleasure of God, 
and not merely desire to assert his position in 
the world, but to strengthen his position before the 
face of God. Such a position cannot be shaken 
by anything that originates from the world, but 
forms a bridge between time and eternity. 


‘ 
HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


We should not be vexed with human misery or 
be provoked with human vileness, but should learn 
from both, and overcome the one as well as the 
other by the grace of God.—Many learn only on 
the bed of sickness who their enemies are and who 
are their friends, but they likewise learn only 
then truly to know themselves and God.—There is 
a severe struggle, when torment of body and ne- 
cessity of soul are associated with the reproach of 
enemics and the treachery of friends; but the se- 
verer the trial, the more brilliant the victory.— 
Many have been left in the lurch by their own 
strength and human faithfulness, but never yet has 
the Lord forsaken those who ¢rust in him with 
sincerity of heart.—God does not leave good un- 
rewarded or evil unpunished; but he uses for both 
purposes human instruments.—To be raised from 
our prostrations is an evidence of the good pleasure 
of God.—He who is not separated from God by 
the cross, but driven to God, needs not to doubt of 
his recovery, however severe the prostration may 
be.—We may have a bad situation in the world 
and yet a good place before God’s face.—There 
are many changes on earth, in good as well as in 
evil, but only one sure place, namely before God’s 
face through the hand of God; and this reaches 
from time into eternity.x—We can fulfil the pur- 
pose of our life only.when we in goed as well as 
in evil times hold on to God.—lt is well for him 
who not only ends his day’s work and crowns 
every labor with the praise of God, but likewise 
glorifies his time of suffering and finishes his course 
in life in this way.—He who would remain before 
God’s face eternally, must in twme diligently place 
himself before God’s fuce, and be strengthened in 
this place by the hand and grace of God. 

Starke: Since believers have good will to- 
wards all men, God causes them to experience 
His gracious and good will towards them asa 
reward, and prevents the will of their enemies.— 
The sick bed usually makes all refreshments and 
cordials bitter; well for those whose longing 
hearts can find comfort and strength in Jesus.— 
Our hurts are not incurable when we turn to 
the true physician and pray: Lord, heal me! 
—The race of Judas has not yet perished, his 
kiss is daily renewed. Well then! we must be- 
come accustomed to do good and receive evil for 
it.—The wickedness of men should not weaken 
our trust in Divine grace, but rather awaken it 


the more.—God gives with the cross sure tokens! Immortal, Invisible ?—O, A. B.} 





of His grace and good pleasure, He lets none 
perish therein. 

SrLNeKKeER: God preserves His children and 
brings their enemies to shame.—DauUDERSTADT: 
God is the best physician in all sicknesses.— 
Pious men discern in all their sufferings a pun- 
ishment of sin and seek therefore above all their 
forgiveness.—REnscHEL: God does not promise 
that we shall be entirely without the cross and 
trouble, but he promises, that he will redeem us 
from them.—Friscu: If your fellow-man fall 
into sin and misfortune, do not rejoice on account 
of this, do not press him closer to the earth; 
rather help him up again.—The poverty of 
Christ.regard as thy noblest riches, His shame 
as thy highest honor, His cross and His death as 
pure glory.—Arnpt: Seek and hunt for mercy 
and thou wilt find it; if thou sowest unmerciful- 
ness thou wilt surely reap it.—Tuoxtuck: Since 
God’s judgment of us is milder the stronger our 
judgment of ourselves, the suffering singer in- 
troduces his prayer with a confession of his 
guilt.—Gurntuer: Lord, Lord, we suffer, teach 
us Thy patience; we are hated, pour Thy love 
into our heart; we trust in Thee; let us not be 
put to shame.—Tavuse: Communion with the 
Lord does not exclude’ but includes the constant 
confession of sin.—First the prayer for grace 
then for help.—TuHym: The disciple of the Lord 
on his sick-bed. .1) He knows that God sends 
the sufferings for his good; 2) therefore he feels 
refreshed under his woe, 3) and waits patiently 
for his everlasting deliverance. 

[Marru. Henry: The good will of a God that 
loves us is sufficient to secure us from the ill 
will of all that hate us, men or devils.—The soul 
shall by His grace be made to dwell at ease, 
when the body lies. in pain.—Sin is the sickness 
of the soul; pardoning mercy heals it, renewing 
grace heals it; and this spiritual healing we 
should be more earnest for than for bodily health. 
When we can discern the favor of God to us in 
any mercy personal or public, that doubles it 
and sweetens it.—Spurcxon: Much blessedness 
they miss who stint their alms. The joy 
of doing good, the sweet reaction of another's 
happiness, the approving smile of heaven upon 
the heart, if not upon the estate; all these the 
niggardly soul knows nothing of.—Oh, it is 
blessed fainting when-one falls upon the Lord’s 
own bosom, and is upborne thereby !—No phy- 
sician like the Lord, no tonic like His promise, 
no wine like His love.—Out of the sweetest 
flowers chemists can distil poison, and from the 
purest words and deeds malice can gather 
groundwork for calumnious report.—To stand 
before an earthly monarch is considered to be a 
singular honor, but what must it be to be a per- 
petual courtier in the palace of the King Eternal, 
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PSALM XLII. 
To the chief Musician, Maschil, for the sons of Korah, 


= 1 As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
a So panteth my soul after thee, O God. 
2 My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 
hen shall I come and appear before God? 
3 My tears have been my meat day and night, 
While they continually say unto me, Where is thy God? 
4 When I remember these things, I pour out my soul in me: 
For I had gone with the multitude, I went with them to the house of God, 
With the voice of joy and praise, with a multitude that kept holyday. 
5 Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted in me? 
Hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him 
For the help of his countenance. 
‘6 O my God, my soul is cast down within me: therefore will I remember thee 
From the land of Jordan, and of the Hermonites, from the hill Mizar. 
7 Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts : 
All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. 
8 Yet the Lorp will command his lovingkindness in the daytime. 
And in the night his song shall be with me, 
And my prayer unto the God of my life. 
9 I will say unto God my rock, Why hast thou forgotten me? 
Why go I mourning because of the oppression of the enemy ? 
10 As with a sword in my bones, mine enemies reproach me: 
While they say daily unto me, Where zs thy God? 
11 Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him, 
Who is the health of my countenance, and my God. 


~ 


PSALM XLIII. 


1 Judge me, O God, and plead my cause against an ungodly nation : 
O deliver me from the deceitful and unjust man. ~ 

2 For thou art the God of my strength: why dost thou cast me off? 
Why go I mourning because of the oppression of the enemy? 

3 O send out thy light and thy truth: let them lead me; 


Let them bring me unto thy holy hill, and to thy tabernacles. oe 
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4 Then will I go unto the altar of God, 
Unto God my exceeding joy: 


Yea, upon the harp will I praise thee,O God my God. ig 

5 Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope in God: for I shall yet praise him, 
Who is the health of my countenance, and my God. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents aNnD Composition. —In regard to 
the Title, see Introduction, 38, and 32. The 
division of the matter into two distinct Psalms 
is very ancient, since we find it in all the ver- 
sions. But it does not follow from this that 
such was their original relation, and that we 
have here (Hengstenberg) a nearly connected 
pair of Psalms. Not only are the contents, 
the tone, the structure of the strophes, and 
particular turns of expression similar in both, 
but the progress of thought is such that the two 
strophes of Ps. xlii, taken by themselves: might 
have been worked by P. Gerhardt into a regular 
Church hymn; and yet they by no means have 
such a complete rounding off, that Ps. xliii. can 
certainly be regarded as simply a later addition 
(Cocceius, Rudinger, Venema), nor need we 
(with Hofmann) insist upon its being wholly in- 
dependent of the former. On the contrary we 
find in Ps. xliii. the prayer which is necessary 
to link together the complaint and the hopeful 
submission of Ps. xlii; and hence in a certain 
relation it might be used independently as a 
Church prayer on Judica Sunday.* But if it be 
regarded as a third strophe organically connect- 
ed with the two preceding ones, it explains the 
very marked contrast of the second strophe. 
Hence most modern interpreters favor the view 
of their original unity, which is also supported 
by many MSS. The subsequent separation of 
the Psalms is by no means inconceivable (Heng- 
sten.), though the occasion of it is unknown. 
The third strophe, which has none of the local 
references of the second, might very easily have 
been used as an independent Church song 
(Clauss). For the fundamental thought in it is 
an eager desire to share in the services of the 
Temple with the great annual assemblies of wor- 
shippers,—a desire which was quickened by the 
lively remembrance of former festivals, and 
which was still more intensified by the sense of 
present deprivation, and by a forced residence 
in a strange country and amidst heathen ene- 
mies. With this sentiment, the elegiac tone of 
the Psalm and its rythmic structure exactly 
agree. Thus in the three closing groups we find 
the most charming and touching thoughts united 
in a manner corresponding to the threefold as- 
pect in which the fundamental sentiment is pre- 
sented. There is first the desire, then the 
complaint, and finally the prayer with its so 
strongly expressed confidence in God. Very 
similar to it is Ps. lxxxiv. in which the Psalmist 
prays for the Messiah. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that here the poet expresses not 
David’s mind (Rosen., Hengsten., Tholuck), but 
speaks in his own name. Perhaps he was with 





* The Fifth Sunday in Lent—{J. F.] 








David during his exile to the region east of Jor- 


dan, by reason of Absalom’s rebellion (2Sam. — 


xvii. 24); for it closely resembles the Davidic 
Psalms of that period, (Del.) and in Ps. xlii. 7, 
express mention is made of the Psalmist’s resi- 
dence in that country. We need not suppose 
that this expressed longing for the temple came 
from a priest (Paul, De Wette, Rosen., Maur) ; 
nor from the people of Israel while in captivity 
(the Rabbins, Koster); nor does the supposed 
connection of Ps. xlii. 8, with Jonahii. 4, and of 
Ps. xlii. 9, with Sirach xviii. 4, oblige us to re- 
fer it toa later age. These remarkable expres- 
sions originated. with the Psalm and. illustrate 
its thoroughly independent character. Nor is 
there any historical ground obliging us to sup- 
pose that they were uttered either by King 
Jechoniah (Ewald) ; or by one of the nobles who 
accompanied him to Babylon; (Cleric); or by 
Priests (Reuss); or by a Levite banished by 
Athaliah (Vaibinger); or by the High-priest 
Onias III. who in the second century before 
Christ, after the conquest of Jerusalem by the 


Egyptian general Skopas, is said to have been 


carried by him as a hostage, to the sources of 
the Jordan (Hitzig); or to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
(Rud., Olshaus.). It is remarkable that the 
name Jehovah is used xlii. 9, while in other 
places Elohim is apparently employed fora special 
purpose, as for example in xliii. 4, we have Elohim 
Elohai instead of Jehovah Elohai. [Worps- 
wortH: ‘These two Psalms are used together 
in the Hebrew Synagogues at the Great Festival 
of Tabernacles, Ps. xliii. is appointed in the Gre- 
gorian use for Good-Friday, and in the present 
Latin Church for Kaster eve.”—J. F. 

Ver. 1. Panteth.—The radical idea of 
Jy is to direct oneself, to turn, to incline. 


(Hupfeld). [To ascend, ¢. ¢., the Arabic e oi 


Tregelles.—J. F.] This inclination may be both 
downwards and upwards; and hence its twofold 


construction with by and ON the latter in Joel 


i. 20. From this latter passage translated by 
Sept. Vulg., Chald., “look up” Gesenius and 
most of the moderns, after the Sept., Chald., Je- 
rome, derive the sense of longing and desire. 
The word, however, does not mean a simply 
quiet longing and inward desire, but an audible 
panting produced by the agony of thirst. The 
rendering of it by the word ‘to cry” (Syr., 
Rabbins, Luth., Calvin, and most of the older 
expositors) is, however, too strong. Its appli- 
cation to the relation of the soul of. man to God 
xlii. 2, and to the beasts of the field, Joel i. 20, is 
explained by the fact that the Living God is often 
set forth as a spring of living water for the re- 
freshment of the thirsty, Ps. xxxvi. 10; lxxxiv. 
8; Jer. ii: 13; xvii. 18.—[ALExaNnDER: ‘+ The 
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essential idea is that of intense desire and an over- 
whelming sense of want.”—J. F.] Names of ani- 
mals are often used for either sex, or for bot 
sexes. Here the word for hart, must be taken in 
a feminine sense [Germ. Hindin], as it is an 
image of the soul, the term for which in Hebrew 
is feminine, and is associated with feminine pre- 
dicates. The particle of comparison refers, as the 
accent indicates, not to the whole sentence, but to 
the principal word in it, (Ewald, Gram., 3 360), 
hence the verb must be taken as relative to it. 
Ver 2 refers, as is obvious from Exod. xxxiii. 
20, to the festive appearances of the people ‘be- 
fore the Lord,” Exod. xxiii. 17; xxxiv, 23, yet 
not in the sense of beholding the face of the 
Lord (Luther following some ancient expositors), 
though we find here the accusative but with- 
out the preposition which should stand before it. 
In this. place the accusative is local and not ob- 
jective. Hence it is not to be supposed that the 


reading N78 designed by the Poet (Bottch., 


Olshaus. ), was afterwards changed, by a sort of 
religious fear into ARR, a reading which, by 


the way, is found in some MSS. and is favored 
by Dathe, Knapp, and others. The Septuagint 
has the right reading, but ittranslates the former 
line ‘‘my soul thirsteth for the living God” or 
“after God the mighty theliving,”’ because when 
Elohim and El come together, the latter word is 
usually rendered ioyupéc. [ALEXANDER: ‘‘Of the 
two divine names here used, one (Elohim) de- 
scribes God as an object of religious worship, the 
other (Hl) as a Being of infinite power.”—J. F.] 

Ver. 3. Tears become bread, not in the sense 
of nourishment, precious as bread (Calvin); nor 
of being a necessity like bread (De Wette); but 
of a substitute for bread. Job iii. 24. Some 
take the meaning here to be the same as in 1 
Sam. i..7, 2: e., forgetting to take food through 
sorrow (Hengst., Schegg), but the phrase is sim 
ply. a picture of one’s daily life (Stier, Hupfeld, 
Delitz.) as in Ps lxxx. 6; ciii. 10, 1 Kings xxii. 
29; Is. xxx. 20. [PERowNE: “ My tears have been 
my daily portion.”—J. ¥.] 

Ver. 4. When I remember, (or think of). 
Many refer this to the scorn of enemies, and regard 
the statement as a hypothetical one, (Luther, 
Stier, Ges., Ewald,) the pilgrimage or the ‘going 
with the multitude ” being the object of thought, 
i. e., of desire and hope. (So most ancient trans- 
lators, Luth., Flam., Geier, Cleric., Stier, Kos- 
ter). The description of the pilgrimage presents 
it, however, rather as an object of memory than 
desire. (Hup., Del., Hitzig). The imperfect 
form of the verb must not be taken in the sense 
of an optative future (that I might go), but asa 
preterite. [BarXes: «Though the future tense 
is used as denoting what the state of his mind 
would be, the immediate reference is to the 
past.” Pzrowne: ‘Let me remember, fain would 
Iremember.”—J.F ] Ashe recalls those festive 
processions in which he had taken part, and 
contrasts them with his present condition, the 
soul of the Psalmist melts within him, like water, 
1 Sam. vii. 6; Job xxx. 16... He now pours out 
his heart in tears (Lam. ii. 19,) as at other times 
he has poured it out in lamentation and prayer, 
1 Sam. i. 25; Ps. lxii. 9; cii. 1; exlii. 3.— 
«“ Multitude,” lit. a mass of boughs, a thicket. | 





[‘‘The word JD occurs no where else in Scrip- 


ture.”—J. F.] A similar figure is used in Is. x. 
17, in reference to the Assyrian army.—‘ The 
multitude that kept holy day,” (2 Sam. vi. 19; 
comp. Is. xxx. 29), isin apposition with the 
personal suffix of the verb, whichin the Hithpael 
signifies, to go slowly, Is. xxxviii. 15, But as the 
Hithpael can have no transitive meaning, this 
suffix does not stand for an accusative of the ob- 
ject, but must be taken in the sense of, ‘in 
respect to it”’ (Hitzig). This suits very well the 
place in the procession, which the Psalmist may 
have held as a Levite. If, on the other hand, 
it be taken as in apposition to the whole sen- 
tence, (Hupfeld) the suffix is out of place. 
Either this must be removed from the text as in 
Isa. xxxviii. 15, (Cleric., Olsh.), or by a change 
of the vowel points the verb must be put into the 
Piel form (— that I might lead or guide them, as 
Aquil., Ewald, Vaihinger, andothers). [Barnes: 
‘«This does not refer to what had been in the past, 
but to what he confidently expected would be in 
the future.”—J, F.] 


Ver. 5. In the soul’s address to itself its unrest 
is very strongly expressed, asin Ps. lv. 18; 1xxvii. 
4, by a word which elsewhere signifies to rave. 
[Pzrowne: “The word is used elsewhere of the 
raging and roaring of the sea. His soul is tossed 
and agitated like an angry sea.”—J, F.] The 
expression, ‘‘for I shall yet Praise Him,” proba- 
bly refers to such grateful praise as lives in one’s 
memory (Stier). God will do again, as He has 
formerly done (Hupfeld). According to the com- 
mon text’ the first strophe ends with the words 
“the help of His countenance,” and the follow- 
ing one, omits the ‘‘and,” beginning with the vo- 
cative, ‘¢O my God.” Most modern: expositors, 
like the Sept., Vulgate, Syriac, have so arranged 
the conclusion that it is expressed in the re- 
maining final words. The defence (by Hengst., 
Hofm.) of the textusreceptus is weak. Asa mat- 
ter of course slight variations occur in this re- 
frain as elsewhere, e.g., Ps. xlix. 13, 21; Ivi. 5, 11, 
and in this very Psalm they are found in several 
other single strophes; the phrase M)y3v” n3 
also gives a good sense, and frequently occurs, 
e. g., Ps. xliv. 4; Isa. lxiv. 9, The only objection 
is their position. For being dependent upon the 
verb “ praise,’ and placed parallel to the pre- 
ceding “Him,” 7 ¢, God, if the connecting 
‘cand’ be omitted, there arises a hard construc- 
tion which requires a mental repetition of the 
verb, or the opposition is changed into a cold 
substitution. But to assert that the vocative ad- 
dress in the strophe ‘‘O my God” is absolutely 
indispensable (Hengst.), or that the poet should 
commence his strophe as he closes it, because at 
the end of the first one he must appeal to God as 
his God (Hofm.) is as gratuitous as it is untena- 
ble. By changing the text in the way proposed, 
we get not only a uniformity in the turn of the 
verse, but a suitable sense in an unobjectionable 
form, and a proper rhythmical cadence at the 
close.—The ‘‘ countenance” is neither a simple 
nor a poetical designation of a person, but a cha- 
racteristic manifestation of him in his moral and 
intellectual relations. It is often used not only 
in reference to God, Exod. xxxiii. 14, but also 
to man, Isa. iii. 15, The plural “helps”’ ex- 
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presses not merely manifold manifestations of 
help, but also the essential idea, the very sub- 
stance of help itself. Now while one may point 
to Elohim as the substance and idea of that help, 
which he should seek for and acknowledge, yet 
in a prayer he would hardly stop to explain Elo- 
him in this way, nor would he put on the same 
level, and as the objects of his praise, the mani- 
festations of Divine help and the person of God 
Himself. [ALEXANDER: ‘‘Salvation, frequent or 
complete deliverance. His face, his propitious 
countenance or aspect, with allusion to the 
benediction in Num. vi. 25, 26.”—J. F.] 

Ver. 6. My soulis cast down within me. 


In this beginning of the second strophe, we havea | 


renewed account of the Psalmist’s state of mind, 
which shows that in spite of the self-admonition 
and hope already expressed, his dejection and 
unrest were not yet overcome; the stream of 
his comfortable thoughts and feelings, the result 
of his hope in God, did not always flow onward 
without obstruction, but had its ebb as well as 
its flood-tide. But as before ver. 5 the mourner 
recalled to mind with a mixture of sadness and 
joy his former festive journeys to the temple, so 
now again, though an exile in a heathen land, 
and banished from the sanctuary, he maintains 
communion with God. Calvin's explanation of 


“$2-7D in the sense of ‘‘therefore, because,”’ in 


which he is followed by many commentators, is 
ungrammatical, and makes the remembrance of 
God the cause of the sadness of the poet, while 
seemingly forsaken of the Lord. The text, on 
the contrary, makes that mental depression 
which arises out of his own helplessness and his 
conscious need of aid the cause of his remem- 
brance of the living God. Comp. Jonah ii. 8. 
The beginning and end of the line “‘me” and 
“thee”’ are antithetic. 

From the land of Jordan.—The locality 
is indicated as Transjordanic (unclean, Josh. 
xxii. 19; because heathen) by the phrase ‘and of 
the Hermonites.” Hermon was ascharacteristic a 
feature of the Transjordanic region as Tabor was 
of the Cisjordanic, Ps. lxxxix. 18, 7. e., the land 
of Canaan inthe strict sense of the words, or the 
land of Lebanon, Jos. xxii. 11, The plural Her 
monim is not used in allusion to the two sum- 
mits of Hermon,* because there is no reason why 
we should limit the locality to the northern side 
of the mountain, and the sources of the Jordan, 
but it is employed here in a sense analogous to 
that of OVW, Lev. xvii. 7 (rendered in E. V 
devils) and Baalim, 1 Kings xviii. 18, either as 
having a representative meaning, (Hengst.), or 
asa plural of amplification (Diedrich), since 
Hermon with its mighty cone far exceeds in 
height all the other peaks of the South-Eastern 
portion of Anti-Lebanon. The precise residence 
of the Psalmist is indicated by the words 1) 
WD, (lit., hill of littleness) not the Zoar men- 
tioned, Gen. xix. 20 (Ven.) but some niountain 
whose name is now unknown. The phrase can- 
not be taken as in apposition with Hermon, not 





* fy The gigantic Jebelesh Sheikh, or Hermon, lay before us. 
We had a view of two of its conspicuous summits on account 
me wines it pe Fae ner of in Scripture as the hill of 

e Hermonites. Cz the Bible, by Dr. J. Wilson 
IL. 161,—J. F.] ne ; 











only because the words are in the singular, but 
because they could be applied to the lofty Her- 
mon only in an ironical sense (Rosenm., Hengst., 
Hofm.), or as contrasting it contemptuously 
(mountain of contempt, Hupfeld) with Zion, and 
there is no evidence that the poet had any such 
idea in his mind.. Yet many have thought that 
Zion, which while physically humble, in its moral 
relations far surpassed all other mountains, is 
meant. .So Olshausen and Hitzig explain. the 
phrase, but each of them ina very different way. 
For while the use of the preposition i), and its 
connection with 31, very well agree with the 
assumption that an Israelite exiled from Pales- 
tine and the ‘little mountain” Zion (Olsh.), 
should have remembered Jehovah, yet the de- 
scription of Palestine as the land of Jordan and 
the Hermonites is inadmissible. The translation 
*» while I remember thee, O thou little hill” 
(Hitzig) requires an arbitrary change in the text, 
by striking out the preposition betore WW, and 
giving to the word rendered ‘ therefore” the 
sense of *‘ because.” The choice of this phrase 
as a name of Zion, according to this interpreta- 
tion, must be for the purpose of presenting 
strongly the contrast between Zion and Hermon, 
which according to its Arabic etymology means 
a lofty mountain. All the geographical and his- 
torical relations of these two places are utterly 
perverted, if we suppose that Hermonim (the 
lofty mountain) is applied in a hyperbolic sense to 
the hills on which Jerusalem stands, by some one 
who had been banished or had fled to (Béttcher) 
the low, ridgy region beyond Jordan, and who 
there expresses his longing desire for the house 
of God and his native hills, in the words ‘ there- 
fore I think of thee, fromthe land of Jordan, and 
of the high mountain from the hill of little- 
ness.” 

' Ver.7 Deep calleth unto deep. —DINN in 
all other places denotes not a single billow, but 
the confused noise of deep waters in motion. The 
force of the phrase here, lies in this, that the 
fact of one deep being heard by another is de- 
pendent on, or is connected with, (according to 


the sense assigned to ) the great waterfalls 
which God makes. The image, therefore, is not 
that of waves rushing after each other in rapid 
succession, but that of a man in an abyss of 
water whose roaring joined with the voice of 
unseen and unmeasured cataracts impresses him 
with a sense of great and imminent danger. The 
rush and roar at once excite and stupify him. 
There is no proof in 2 Sam. v. 8, that by water- 
falls is meant heavy showers of rain, such as 
might remind one of the deluge (Vatab., Grot., 
Geier, Hengst.) That verse is*very obscure and 
variously explained, but the Hebrew word (there 
rendered ‘‘gutter’’) which is found only in these 
two passages, probably meansa waterfall or cata- 
ract (Ewald, Kiel). [Atexanper: ‘‘The sense of 
waterfalls or cataracts, although supported by 
ancient versions has no foundation in etymology 
or usage.” Barnes: ‘‘There are two forms in 
which waterspouts occur in the East. One of 
them is described by Dr: Thomson, The Land 
and Book, I. 498.—The Arabs call it sale, we, a 
waterspout or bursting of a cloud. In the neigh- 
borhood of Hermon I have witnessed it repeat- 
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edly, and was caught in one last year, which in 
five minutes flooded the whole mountain side, and 
carried off whatever the tumultuous torrents en- 
countered, as they leaped madly down in noisy 
cascades.””—J. F.] We need not, however, 
suppose that the waterfalls are those of the 
main source of the Jordan near Paneas (Bangas) 
on the south side of Hermon (Robinson, Bib. Re- 
searches, III, 3809), nor the cataracts of the Lake 
Muzerib, which are from 60 to 80 feet high (Wet- 
stein in appendix to Delitzsch on Job, 524) and 
are said to be the only ones in Syria. For the 
design of the Psalmist is to give us not a geo- 
graphic but a symbolical description of his si- 
tuation, and of his feelings at the time. 


Ver. 8. ‘Yet the Lord will command.— 
Most expositors since Kimchi, think that in these 
words, the Psalmist, as in ver. 5, recalls his ear- 
lier gracious experiences, and contrasts them 
with. his present destitution, the painful sense of 
which is expressed in his complaint, ver. 10. 
But such a contrast of Then and Now, in this 
connection, as Calvin, Isaaki, and others admit, 
would have required, at least in ver. 9, the per- 
fect. To take the imperfect of ver. 9 as the pre- 
sent in ver. 10, is wholly arbitrary, and there is 
no need for it here, iuasmuch as there is no evi- 
dence of any antithesis. Again, neither the 
connection nor the grammatical expression war- 


_ rants the exposition of Delitzsch, that, a confi- 


dently expected and not distant day of Divine 
grace would be followed by a night of thanks- 
giving, a night rendered se joyful with Psalms 
and hymns of praise, that the exulting Psalmist 
would be unable to sleep. ‘‘ Day ” and “night” 
are not to be taken here as symbols of times of 
prosperity and of adversity, but as a poetical pa- 
raphrase for that which is continuous, constant 
(Hengst., Hupf.) The assignment of the gifts 
of God’s grace and the prayers and songs which 
they call forth, to different times, has little 
ground to stand on. The whole sentence is an 
expression of the Psalmist’s present state of 


_ mind, which, as Hupfeld justly says, was a mixed 


one. This view is preferable because schiroh de- 
notes a song of which God is the author, (Heng., 
Hupf., Job xxxv. 19) rather than one of which 
God is the object (Hitzig, Del.); and tefillah in 
apposition with schir need not be taken in the 
limited sense of a petition (Hengst.), nor in the 
larger sense of a prayer and thanksgiving, since 
in the verses that follow we have not the 
prayer itself, (Vaihinger), but a specimen of 
it Mee eee specimen proving that in the 
midst of his troubles, and though God seemed 
to have forsaken him, the pious singer had 
received grace as a messenger from God, and 
prayer as a gift of God, so that he knew how to 
cleave to God as the God of his life, and to rest 
upon Him with a firm faith, as upon a rock, while 
amid the tossing and roaring waves. The Syriac 
text and that of some other MSS. “to the living 
God,” is probably only a modification of ver. 3. 
In some copies, v. 1%—perhaps as an explanatory 
eorrection—begins with 3 Beth (Beth essential) 
instead of 3 Caph. It is not said here that re- 


proach should be added to oppression, but that 
the one should in some way be an effect of the 
other. ‘* Oppression” does not necessarily (Heng- 


stenb.) mean ‘“‘murder”’ (Symm., Aquil.); it is 
to be taken in its original sense, asin the Arabic, 
and in Pss. Ixii. 4; lxix. 21; Isa. xlviii. 13; 
Ezek. xxi. 27. [ALexanpER: ‘The strong ex- 
pression in the first clause, ver. 11, is intended 
to denote excruciating pain.” —J. F.] 

Ps. XLII. 2. Why hast thou forsaken 
me.—The original here used is much stronger in - 
meaning than that in Ps. xlii. 10, expressing 
much more than “forsaking” or ‘casting off.” 
Its primary meaning is ‘to stink,” “to become 
rancid,” and it here conveys the idea of turning 
away as from something loathsome. Inthe Ger- 
man language there is no word exactly corres- 
ponding to it, for verstossen and verschmahen con- 
vey a different idea, and do not suit the phrase 
“‘ God of my strength,” which is parallel to the 
earlier used phrase ‘God of my rock.’’—The 
‘‘deceitful man,” or *¢man of deceit,’’ must not be 
taken as an ideal person, but as an individualized 
foe, probably with reference to some one specially 
prominent enemy. Viewed in connection with 
the previous verses, the locality indicates that 
this opposer was a heathen. This heathenish 
character, however, would be inferred neither 


from the word 11, nor from the adjective 


yon-K), “ungodly,” for the first word denotes a 
mass of people, Isa. i. 4, and the adjective does not 
of necessity deny their piety towards God, but 
only their gracious, kind, and merciful conduct 
towards men.—The light is that of Divine grace, 
which illumines and cheers the night of misery, 
Ps. xxxvi. 10; and it is sent with the 7ruth as a 
pledge that the promises of the faithful God shall 
be performed, Ps. lvii. 4, and that the Lord’s 
people shall be at last brought to His own dwell- 
ing-place, Exod. xv. 13. [PERowne: “Light and 
Truth—instead of the more usual Loving-kind- 
ness and Truth—these shall be to him, so he 
hopes, as angels of God, who shall lead him by 
the hand till they bring him to the holy moun- 
tain. Possibly there may bean allusion to the 
Urim and Thummim.”—J. F.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Living God alone can be the object of 
desire of the human heart. This yearning after 
the Living God comprehends the deepest aspira- 
tions of the pious soul. During our life on 
earth, this desire finds its satisfaction by means 
of the acts of divine worship. If deprived of 
these means of grace by any external force, this 
spiritual longing only becomes the more intense, 
and, in a way not to be mistaken, it will mani- 
fest its liveliness, fervor, depth, and power. 
Communion in the public worship of God is not 
necessarily communion with God Himself, but it 
is both an expression and sign of it, and a 
means and help to it. It is the channel of the 
brook, through which the water smoothly flows, 
without the supply of which, the soul becomes 
like a *“‘land of drought,” Ps. lxii. 2; and, like 
the beasts of the field under such circamstances, 
it perishes of thirst, Joel i. 20. 

2. Whenever the pious man finds himself ina 
condition, in which he is hindered from going 
to the house of God, which keeps him away 
from the congregation of the Lord, and from 
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using the appointed means of grace, he feels 
and recognizes not only the power of the ene- 
mies, or of the outward misfortunes that have 
occasioned this loss, but also the chastening 
hand of God. His sorrows are intensified partly 
by the unjustifiable scorn of his enemies, on 
account of his having been deserted by God, 
richly as he may have merited such dealing at 
God’s hands, and partly by the sad yet sweet 
remembrance of the spiritual enjoyments of 
other days in the house of the Lord and the 
fellowship of His people. 

8. The bread of tears, Ps. lxxx. 6, though 
very distasteful, is yet wholesome food, since it 
awakens and maintains hunger and thirst for 
the Living God, and the means of communion 
with Him. But though the pious man, under 
such circumstances, is, as it were, divided into 
two parts, is driven now in this direction, now 
in that by mixed and even antagonistic feelings, 
yet he finally struggles through and above all 
the impulses of the flesh, subdues the unrest 
and impatience of his soul, and learns to lean 
upon and trust inGod alone. The remedy for 
weakness is hope in God; and the ground of 
hope is the assured faith of the Psalmist, that 
God, who is still his God, will in due time re- 
deem him, and give him cause for singing joyful 
songs of deliverance. (Heng.) 

4. Temptations caused by times of trouble, 
and the growing insolence and number of ‘ene- 
mies are specially grievous, when old doubts and 
anxious questions force themselves afresh upon 
the soul, when the feeling that God has forsaken 
us gains in strength, until it even reaches the 
point of apprehending that we may be cast off. 
But so long as the tempted man is able both to 
weep and to pray, 80 long as he can interweave 
his questionings and complaints with expressions 
of faith in God’s grace and truth, there is good 
ground for confidence in his final deliverance 
and salvation. Even in the midst of troubles, 
the believer lays hold of God’s grace, as a Light, 
sent by Him as a testimony of His mercy, to 
confirm His faithfulness and truth, and to be a 
guide to those who seek Him. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The soul’s longing for its home.—a. How it is 
awakened. 6. Whither it is’ directed. c. By 
what it is quieted.—The bread of tears is bitter, 
but is often wholesome.—Happy the man who 
feels himself to be a stranger only in the world, 
but not in the house of God.—God never leaves 
those who sigh for Him without comfort, nor 
those who seek Him without guidance.—He alone 
who has first conversed earnestly with God; can 
speak comfortably to his own soul.—So great. is 
the blessing connected with the service of God, 
that the mere memory of it can keep'a tempted 
soul from despair.—The ordinances of divine 
worship are the open channels, the ordained 
methods, the appointed ways through which God 
in his mercy sends to us needy ones the water 
of life, the light of truth, the power of grace.— 
Suffering is painful; scorn is still more so; but 
most of all is guilt.—While each day has its 
prayer, and each night its song, the sources of 
divine help and comfort are open to the soul.— 











THE SECOND BOOK OF PSALMS. 


In a time of sorrow, he who begins with prayer, 
and continues to exhort his soul to be patient 
and trust in God, may confidently hope that he 
will end with a hymn of praise.—We may enjoy 
communion with God even when exiled from the 
house of God; but there is an essential differ- 
ence between voluntary and compulsory exile.— 
The good man may fall into trouble, but he 1s 
not disheartened; he may come out of one tri- 
bulation only to go into another, but he is never 
destroyed.—The true longing of the soul is for 
communion with God Himself; but whoever de- 
sires to feel it, must not despise the means of 
grace in the ways of divine worship.—There is 
such a thing as yearning for the house, the word, 
the face of God.—Faith has a struggle with 
temptation in times of trouble, and with the 
weakness of the flesh. 

Lutuer: Where God’s word is, there is God’s 
house; and His countenance is His presence, 
where He manifests Himself, and through His 
word reveals His grace. 

Cavin: David presents himself to us here 
as if he had been divided into two parts. So 
far as he by faith rests on the promises of God, 
he is armed with a spirit of invincible courage, 
rises superior to fleshly feelings, and, at the 
same time, chides himself for his weakness. 
Without the grace of God, we can never over- 
come those evil thoughts, which are constantly 
rising within us. 

Starke: Earthly things can never satisfy the 
soul, since they are transient and liable to 
change. The soul of man is immortal, and there- 
fore needs an immortal source of consolation, 
—one that has in itself eternal life-—We now 
see the face of God in His word and sacraments, 
but as the soul is created for eternity, it igs 
ever longing to behold the Lord face to face,. 
The highest enjoyment is to feel that God is our 


God; and never is the soul so sorely troubled 


as when, instead of being certain of this, it 
imagines the contrary. —Sometimes the more 
lonesome a man is, the more trustingly he can 


tell God of his needs, and the Heavenly Father, © 


who sees in secret, will hear and answer his 
complaint.—Even in our greatest temptations, 
nothing is better than prayer and confidence 
in God.—When God sends a cross, it is always 
in such a way that we should thank {lim tor 
it, as a costly and wholesome medicine.—In 
our greatest tribulations, if we have faith, we 
shall also have hope and patience.—When God’s 
waves break upon us, it is not to destroy but 
to do us good; they are under His control, and 
by a word He can assuage and still them.—Let 
us not be tender saints, but let us learn how to 
bear the cross.—When things go well with thee, 
gather up a treasure of divine promises, they 
will be useful to thee in times of trouble.—If 
thou neglectest to do so, how wilt thou sustain 
thyself ?—A believer is not so much troubled by 
a personal injury as by dishonor done to the 
name of God,—he will willingly suffer any thing, 
even death itself, if only God is thereby praised. 
How easy is it for God to change complaint into 
joy, and the song of sadness into the hymn of 
praise.—We can have no better guide than God 
and His word; but under whose conduct art 
thou? O soul!— What greater blessedness can 
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one have than to be able to call God his delight 
and joy?—The calmness which God imparts is 
the true Christian’s greatest treasure.—From 
God’s gracious countenance comes the fulness 
of the believer’s help and comfort, and for it he 
is ever and most heartily thankful.—Our. hearts 
are full of darkness ;—if we would have them full 
of light, the bright morning star must. shine 
into them.—OsianpER: If justice is denied us 
here on earth, we must commit our cause to 
God.—To know God as our gracious God is a 
real and perpetual joy.—SELNEKKER: When 
there is no cross one becomes more easily secure, 
as well as lazy and negligent in prayer, and then 


the displeasure of God is near at hand.—He who 


trusts in God endures; he who does not falls 
and perishes.—FrankKE: We must carefully note 
the necessity of a genuine penitential struggle, 
and observe how it has fared with other chil- 


drer of God in this respect.—The moment one’ 


becomes a follower of Christ, he is liable to have 
a cross laid upon him.—Arnpt: He whose 
strength is in God will not be utterly cast down, 
nor will he always go sorrowfully.—Friscun:. It 
is a peculiar trait of God’s children that they 
rejoice in the exercises of His true worship, and 
nothing pains thei more than the being pre- 
vented in joining in them.—The remembrance 
of God is the best medicine for our sadness, — 
Listen to the voice of thy God, so that thy heart 
may by faith share in the joy and consolation 
which He gives in His word; but do thou also 
open thy mouth in praise of God, and laud Him 
with thy tongue, which He has given thee in 
order that thou mayest proclaim his. glory in 
time and in eternity.—OrtinerR: The Christian 
overtaken by sorrow and oppressed by enemies 
prays to God to undertake his cause, and to 
open the way for his return to the assembly of 
the saints; he will guard against sorrow, but if 
it comes upon him in a new form, he will. turn 
afresh to God and get strength from Him.—Roos: 
How shall we get out of sorrow and unrest? 
By waiting, in confidence, for God. What we 
have not, we must hope for; what is not now, 
we must expect, relying upon God’s goodness, 
faithfulness, omnipotence, and the truth of those 
promises, which are yea and amen in Christ 
Jesus.—Whenever David approached the altar 
of God, he went to God his delight and joy.— 
God Himself did not call the Temple precisely a 


house of sacrifice, but the house of prayer for | 


all nations, Is. lvi. 7; Luke xix. 46 — Riecer: 
As faith grows in power we learn to apply to 
God the most tender names; as we get nearer 
and nearer beneath His wings we find a retreat 
and refuge in His house, at His altar, in Himself. 
—As the light of His face illumines our dark- 
ness, it also diffuses the light of peace and joy 
over our countenance. —RenscHEL: We should 
take comfort from certain passages of Scripture 
when we find that the holiest people have been 
led into the same school.—Burx: Lzxspecta Deum; 
erit guum conjitebor ev; erit Deus meus. (Wait for 











God; He will be when I confess to Him, my God). 
—GtntTuer: When do men think least of their 
God? When they are in misery ? or in the days 
of prosperity?—TuHoLuck: When the heart is 
sad, even the fairest scenes of nature assume a 
sombre garment. He whose past life has been 
eventful stands upor an eminence from whence 
he can cast joyful looks into the. future.— 
UmBreit: There 1s a melancholy joy in the 
remembrance of a devout and blessed life at 
home.—Most orilliantly does the light of God’s 
help shine in the faithfulness with which He 
always attends the pious.—ScHausacu: (15th 
Sunday after Trinity). Noman can serve two 
masters. But the distinctive feature of our time 
is not unqualified devotion to the kingdom of 
God, but rather indecision and lukewarmness.— 
The sharpest. sting of pain in all personal trials, 
is the scornful question, ‘‘ Where is now thy 
God ?”—Driepricu: If I can only see God beside 
me, one look to Him consoles me for a whole 
world of suffering.—Even to the timid God makes 
eternal salvation certain when they look to Him 
with tearful eyes.—Tavuse: The soul of a child 
of God, that.in the depth of want and temptation 
thirsts for and cries to God, through victorious 
faith comes before God and finds its rest in God. 
—Soul-thirst, soul-need, soul-struggles.--Against 
men of deceit and injustice, you can do nothing 
but complain to God and leave the case witu 
Him.—Deicuert: If God be for us, who can. be 
against us ?—ScuauBacu: (Judica Sunday) God 
has judged and conducted the cause of His Son 
against the unboly people. ; 
[Henry: 1. Those that come to the taberna- 
cles, should come to the altar; those who come 
to ordinances, should qualify themselves to come, 
and then come to special ordinances, to those 
that. are most affecting and most binding. 2 
Those that come to the altar of God, must: see 
to it that therein they come unto God, and draw 
near to Him with the heart. 3. Those that 
come unto God, must come to Him as their 
exceeding joy, not only as their future bliss, 
but their present joy. When we come to God 
as our exceeding joy, our comforts in Him must 
be the matter of our praises in Him as God and 
our God.—Rosertson: The Living God. What 
we want is not infinitude, but a boundless One; 
not to feel that love is the Jaw of this universe, 
but to feel One whose name is Love.—It is a 
dark. moment when the sense of that person- 
ality is lost; more terrible than the doubt. of 
immortality.—No thought is more hideous than 
that of an eternity without Him.—Distinguish 
between the feelings of faith that God is present, 
and the hope of faith that He will be.—What 
God isin Himself, not what we may chance to 
feel Him inthis or that moment to be, that is 
our hope.—Barnrs: He who has an eternity 
of blessedness before him,—who is te commence 
a career of glory which is never to terminate 
and never to change, should not be cast down— 
should not be overwhelmed with sorrow.—J. F.] 
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PSALM XLIV. 
TM the chief Musician for the sons of Korah, Maschit. 


1 We have heard with our ears, 
O God, our fathers have told us, 
What work thou didst in their days, 
* In the times of old. 
2, How thou didst drive out the heathen with thy hand, and plantedst them ; 
How thou didst afflict the people, and cast them out. 
3 For they got not the land in possession by their own sword, 
Neither did their own arm save them : 
But thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, 
Because thou hadst a favour unto them. 


4 Thou art my King, O God: 
Command deliverances for Jacob. 
5 Through thee will we push down our enemies: : ; 
Through thy name will we tread them under that rise up against us. 
6 For I will not trust in my bow, 
Neither shall my sword save me. 
7 But thou hast saved us from our enemies, 
And hast put them to shame that hated us. 
8 In God we boast all the day long, 
And praise thy name forever. Selah. 


9 But thou hast cast off, and put us to shame ; 

And goest not forth with our armies. 

10 Thou makest us to turn back from the enemy : 
And they which hate us spoil for themselves. 

11 Thou hast given us like sheep appointed for meat ; 
And hast scattered us among the heathen. 

12 Thou sellest thy people for nought, 
And dost not increase thy wealth by their price. 


13 Thou makest us a reproach to our neighbours, 
A scorn and derision to them that are round about us. 
14 Thou makest us a byword among the heathen, 
A shaking of the head among the people. 
15 My confusion 2s continually before me, 
And the shame of my face hath covered me, 
16 For the voice of him that reproacheth and blasphemeth; 
By reason of the enemy and avenger. 


17 All this is come upon us; yet have we not forgotten thee, 
Neither have we dealt falsely in thy covenant. 

18 Our heart is not turned back, 
Neither have our steps declined from thy way ; 

19 Though thou hast sore broken us in the place of dragons, 
And covered us with the shadow of death. 


20 If we have forgotten the name of our God, 
Or stretched out our hands to a strange god; 

21 Shall not God search this out? 
For he knoweth the secrets of the heart. 

22 Yea, for thy sake are we killed all the day long; 
We are counted as sheep for the slaughter. 
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23 Awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord ? 
Arise, cast us not off forever. 
24 Wherefore hidest thou thy face, 


And forgettest our affliction and our oppression ? 
25 For our soul is bowed down to the dust : 


Our belly cleaveth unto the earth. 
26 Arise for our help, 
And redeem us for thy mercies’ sake, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents and Composition.—The title is the 
same as that of Ps. xlii. The hosts of Israel 
have been worsted in battle by hostile neighbors. 
The whole nation has been thereby not only in- 
volved in great misery and oppression, but is in 
danger of losing its nationality by being carried 
away and dispersed among other people. Under 
this great calamity there comes into the con- 
sciousness of the nation a very sharp contrast, 
which also finds expression in the song. God 
had helped their fathers in the conquest of the 
land: The story had come down to the present 
generation, vers. 2-4, and had awakened and 
maintained in it, the faith that the same God as 
the King of his people, would and must give the vic- 
tory over its oppressors, for his own praise in the 
future as well as in view of former glories, vers. 
5-8. These records of the past, and the hopes of 
faith founded on them, stand in strong contrast 
with the overwhelming defeat which God’s chosen 
race had experienced. It seemed as if God had 
forsaken their armies, and deeming them of no 
account had given up His people to the assaults 
and the scorn of their enemies, leading them to 
fear that they might perish in shame and con- 
tempt, ver. 10. This contrast is strengthened by 
the fact that the people can appeal to the om- 
niscient God, vers. 21, 22, as a witness to their 
earnest and sincere faithfulness to the covenant, 
vers. 18-20. The way is thus opened for the 
explanation of this contrast. The present op- 
pression of God’s people grows out of their 
historico-religious character, ver. 23. During all 
past ages, they have experienced just such 
treatment at the hands of a world estranged 
from God; and hence Paul (Rom. viii. 86) finds 
in the sufferings of the church of Jesus Christ an 
exact historical verification of this Psalm, v. 23. 
The destruction of God’s people may at times 
seem imminent, but that danger will disappear 
when by earnest prayer they seek the effectual 
interference of God, relying not upon their own 
merits, but in the simple consciousness of their 
need of His help and grace,—that grace which 
is the source of their covenant relation as their 
God and His people, vers. 24-27. This exposi- 
tion renders it unnecessary for us to refute those 
who find here a superficial sense of sin and 
consciousness of guilt, at the same time it ex- 
plains how this Psalm has been thought (Calvin) 
to have a prophetic reference to the times of the 
Maccabees. The explanation which supposes 
an historical reference to those times (Ven., 
Rosen., Olsh., Hitzig), is opposed by the history 
of the canon, and is objectionable on other 
grounds. The Psalm speaks of the whole nation 
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and not merely of the pious part of it. Then, too, 
it appears from 1 Maccab. i. 11, 2 Maccab. iv. 7, 
that, in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, there 
was a large and organized body of apostates op- 
posed to the party of the Chasedim (the Pious); 
and, again, while the Maccabees were victorious 
in all their battles, with the single exception 
mentioned in 1 Maccab. v. 55, when their defeat 
was perhaps a punishment upon them for enga- 
ging in an imprudent enterprise, no armies were 
at that period sent out by the Jews. The solemn 
assertion of the people’s covenant faithfulness 
is quite inexplicable, if we refer the Psalm 
to the time of the Babylonian captivity (Cler. 
Koster), or to the last days of the Persian 
dynasty (Ewald), or to the Removal under 
Jehoiachin (Tholuck), or to the events which 
preceded the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans (Baur). To the assertion of Hup- 
feld, that the language and form of the Psalm 
show that it belongs to a late age, we may reply 
that conclusions founded on such grounds are 
very uncertain, and that the remark does not 
in the least apply to the expressions of prayer 
here used. (Compare Ps. iii. 8; vii. 7; xxxv. 
23; lix. 5); which are very similar to those 
found in Psalms xlii. xliii. xxx. lxxxv., Ixxxix. 
while the whole Psalm closely resembles Psalm 
lx. The older view maintained by Heng. Del. 
is preferable. This refers the Psalm to the same 
period as that, of Psalm lx.—the period of 
the Syro-Ammonite war, in which the Edomites 
took part (2 Sam, viii. 18). The latter carried 
on a commercial intercourse with the captured 
Israelites (Amos i. 6), but were afterwards 
terribly punished for it by Joab, 1 Kings xi. 15. 
Ver. 1. We have heard with our- 
ears.—This expression does not exclude the ex- 
istence of written documents; it only brings out 
more strongly the contrast between those events 
of the past, in which they had a personal interest, 
but of which they had simply heard, and those 
which they had themselves witnessed. Every 
Israelite was bound to repeat the story of the 
Lord’s marvellous works, Exod. x. 2; xii. 26; 
xiii. 8, 14; Deut. vi. 20; Jud. vi. 13; compare 
Ps. xxii. 31; Ixxviii. 3.— The phrase ‘‘done a 
deed ” is not. a collective one, but refers specially 
to God’s work, as appears from verse 3, and in 
Ps. xc. 16. The emphasis of God’s ‘‘ hand,” as 
the second subject besides “Thou,” (Is. xlv. 12) 
refers the work to God not only in a general 
way, but makes it appear as the immediate pro- 
duct of His activity, and of His personally or- 
dering the events of history, Ps. Ixxiv. 11; 
lxxxix. 14; Is. li. 9.—The grant of fixed abodes, 
figuratively set forth as a planting (Exod. xv. 
17; 2 Sam. vii. 10; Ps. lxxx. 9) is carefully 
contrasted with the uprooting (Amos ix. 15; 
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Jer. i. 10; xxiv. 6); the enlargement of the 
people is represented as a sending forth of roots 
and branches, Ps. Ixxx. 12; Jer. xvii. 8; Ezech. 
xvii. 6.—In German we cannot translate "D by 


the same word, in each of the three places in 
which it occurs in verse 8.—[ Barnes: ‘‘Affict the 
people; i.e., the people of the land of Canaan; 
the nations that dwelt there. The word means 
to. bring evil or calamity upon any one.”’—Px- 
ROWNE: ‘‘Give them the victory.”” Such seems 
here, and generally in this Psalm, to be the force 
of the word usually rendered “save,” ‘‘help ;” 
not very unlike is the use of owrypia sometimes 
in the New Testament.”’—J. F.] 

Ver. 4. Thou art He (or even Thou Thy- 
self art), my King. The word Nii7is not here 
asin Ps. cii. 28, the predicate—thou art the same 
(Luther), but strengthens the subject, as in Is. 
xliii. 25; Jer. xlix. 12; Neh. ix. 6; Ezra v. 11. 
It is not accurately rendered by the German 
‘selbst,’ but contains an explicit reference to 
what has just been said. The transition to the 
present, coupled with confession and prayer, and 
likewise the change of person and tense, vers. 
6-9, show that these verses do not refer to the 
past (Rosen.), but express the present confidence 
of faith, which lives in the midst and in spite of 
all oppression. The imperfect tense is used to 
set forth this confidence, while the displays of 
divine help on which it is founded are expressed 
by the perfect tense, ver. 8. This change of the 
perfect and imperfect distinguishes that which 
has been hitherto done day by day, from that 
which has been promised for all future time (J. 
H. Mich), [Atexanprr: ‘The form of expres- 
sion in the first clause is highly idiomatic, and 
somewhat obscure; it may mean ‘thou who hast 
done all this art still my King;’ or, ‘thou art He 
who is my King.’—The personal name of the pa- 
triarch (Jacob) is poetically substituted for his 
official title, as the father of the chosen people.” 
Prrowne: ‘‘My King apparently witha personal 
application to himself, the Poet individually claim- 
ing his own place in the covenant between God 
and His people. The singular fluctuates with 
the plural in the Psalms, see verses 6, 15.”—J. F.] 
. . Ver. 12. For nought (‘without riches’’). 

This expression may also mean ‘ gratuitously.” 
(Hupfeld). But there is nothing to indicate a 
contrast between the dealings of men in their 
worldly concerns, for the sake of gain or some 
external advantage, and the designs of Divine 
Providence, which have higher pedagogical rea- 
sons, and the Redemption which is effected with- 
out money and without price. (Is. xliii. 13; li. 
8; Jer. xv. 4). Strictly speaking, the figure 
here used has the sense of ‘‘for nought,” and 
conveys the idea of unworthiness and insignifi- 
cance. Besides, the whole passage must be taken 
figuratively, and can have no reference, histori- 
cally, to the supposed fact that the multitude of 
captives was so great as to lower the price of 
slaves. Hupfeld defends the more ancient 
(Chald., Theod., Kim.) translation of the follow- 
ing line, “thou didst not increase (viz., thy 
wealth) by their purchase money.”’ Prov. xxii. 
16, is not a parallel example, because the defini- 
tive words ‘for thee” are wanting; and the 
sense of ‘‘to gain by usury,” derived from the 
Aramaic, goes far beyond the meaning of the 
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phrase ‘thou hast’ gained nothing.’’ Most 
modern expositors, therefore, take the verb ‘to 
increase” in an absolute sense, and the prepo- 
sition 2 as specifying its extent. [ALEXANDER: 
‘They seemed to be gratuitously given up, @. e., 
without necessity or profit.”’—PrRowNeE: ‘For 
nought, ¢@. e., for that which is the very opposite 
of riches, a mere nothing.” —J. F.] . 

Ver. 19. The place of (dragons) jackals 
denotes a desert region in general (Is. xxxiv. 13; 
Jer. ix. 10; x. 22; xlix. 83; 1i. 87). It does not 
refer specially to the district of Jamnia, on the 
border of Philistia and Dan, where Samson found 
three hundred foxes (Jud. xv. 4), and where the 
unfortunate battle mentioned in 1 Mac. v. 56, was 
fought, a locality in which Hasselquist, Seetzen, 
and other travellers tell us that these animals 
are found in great. numbers (Hitzig), The older 
translation “dragons” originated in. the sup- 
position that TO3P is a contraction for D230, 
through a misapprehension of Ezek. xxix. 3. 
The original meaning of the word is ‘‘ howling.” 
This cry of the animal of the desert, more mi- 
nutely described in Lamentations iv. 3; Is. xii. 
22; xxxy. 7; xliii. 20, is compared to the sounds 
of wailings uttered by human beings, Job xxx. 
29; Mic. 1. 8. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The living announcement of the help and 
deliverance which God has vouchsafed.to our 
fathers in past ages is a means cf confirming 
our faith in His constant providential care under 
present tribulations. It quickens the hope that 
He will speedily interfere on our behalf, and 
stimulates prayer for His instant aid under the 
pressing necessities of the present, and in the 
prospect of threatening dangers. Comp. Hab. 
iii. 2, and 2 Chron. xx. 7. 

2. In the narratives of events of past ages it 
is necessary both for the proper study of his- 
tory, and the edification of contemporaries that 
attention be specially fixed on those events which 
most plainly exhibit a personal Providence. In 
tracing these events the thoughts should be turned 
away from all human activity, wisdom, and 
might; from all temporal and earthly instru- 
mentalities; they should be fixed on the Divine 
power as their only and eternal cause. The free 
grace of God, and the good pleasure of His love, 
should be viewed as the final and decisive 
ground of these divine acts. 

8. A people which, by faith, renews the con- 
fession of God as its King, gains thereby a firm 
foundation for its historical position in the 
world; it becomes confident that the same God, 
to whom, as it gratefully remembers, it owes its 
origin as a people, will preserve it and deliver 
it from dangers which may threaten its desola- 
tion and destruction. All that is needful to 
beget this hope is the consideration of the royal 
sovereignty of Almighty God. : 

4. The religious means of obtaining such a 
display of divine sovereignty, in any given case, 
is Prayer, which appeals not to human worthi- 
ness, but to the needs which men so plainly and 
frequently experience. Hence, Prayer addresses 
not the justice but the grace of God,—that grace 
which has been already manifested in establish- 
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ing the covenant relation, though it may plead} so we must ask Him for all needful things.— 


this relation, and beg for its preservation. 

5. In this appeal there is no affirmation of 
innocence; no assertion-that. the moral and 
religious condition of the people is in accordance 
with all the demands of the covenant law, for 
this would be both foolish and untrue. It simply 
declares the attachment of the. people to their 
covenant God, and that they have preserved the 
historico-religious position which. He. bas gra- 
ciously granted to them.. While many. indivi- 
duals may have proved faithless, the. people, as 
such, have maintained their allegiance to God as 
their God. On this ground alone, they ask and 
expect from their heavenly King deliverance 
from the worst possible afflictions. 

6. In such a case, there is a difference to be 
made between merited and unmerited sufferings, 
and while the, latter are not to be viewed as 
judgments, nor as strokes of fate, they should be 
patiently endured for God’s sake. There is thus 
a progress. in religious knowledge and historico- 
religious experience, even though it is fully 
comprehended, that for God's. people, as well as 


the servant of Jehovah, these sufferings are ne- 


cessary in carrying out God’s plan of salvation, 


‘and that they are as essentially connected with 


their theocratic destination or mission as they 
are inseparable from their divine election and call. 

7. The endurance of such afflictions implies, 
on the part of the sufferer, no such feelings as 
would lead him to complain of God, or to glorify 
himself. His.appeal to God will never take the 
form of an accusation, but of a prayer, and a 
vow of thanksgiving for that. gracious help of 
the Almighty which,is indispensable. Hence, 
if in his lamentation the question is asked ‘‘ why 
sleepest Thou, O Lord?” and his prayer sounds 
like a cry to awake, he can use the language of 
John Hyrcanus (Sota 48, according to Del.) who, 
in the time of the Maccabees, quieted the anxie- 
ties of the Levites, who came daily to him with 
this same question, by saying, ‘‘ Does the God- 
head sleep ?”’—Have not the Scriptures declared: 
‘Behold, he who keeps Israel slumbereth not ?” 
It was only in a time when Israel was in trouble, 
and the people of the world in the enjoyment of 
rest and prosperity, that the words were used, 
«‘ Awake, why sleepest Thou, O Lord?” In 
these, and similar figurative expressions, the 
prominent idea is, that these sufferings are not 


‘to be regarded as evils, positively inflicted by 


God, but rather as permitted by Him. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The best histories are those which rehearse 
the doings of God. The benefits resulting from 
the study of them are: 1. It helps us to under- 
stand God’s providential government on earth. 
2. It awakens gratitude for His favors. 3. It 
stimulates confidence in God’s gracious help. 
God is our King! (1) Whence do we know this? 
(2) In what does He help us? (3) How do we 
testify this?—As long as we are in covenant 
with God, the most powerful foes cannot destroy 
us. What follows from this in regard to our 
conduct and duty ?—God is not only the migh- 
tiest, but the surest, yea the only reliable ally. 
—As we are indebted to God for all good things 


Nothing without faith, but every thing through 
grace.—If we know the name of God, we will 
properly use it for His honor, for our salvation, 
and for the good of others.—He who belongs to 
God’s people, must be prepared to suffer for His 
sake, and be careful that he brings no dishonor 
upon His name.—He who really suffers for God's 
sake will find that such suffering never separates 
him from God.—The tribulations of the times 
always bind the people of God more closely to 
His name, hand and grace, as the light of His 
countenance. 

Starke: It is the business of parentsto im- 
plant in the hearts of their children the know- 
ledge and honor of God.—Children and young 
people should lay to heart what they have heard 
concerning the works of God, from their parents, 
in order to confirm their faith and to improve 
their lives.—The change of government in a land 
should not be regarded as a mere accident, but 
as an event with which the will aud the hand of 
God are concerned.—Although God employs in- 
struments when He helps us, we should not as- 
cribe to them the aid we get, nor give to them 
the honor and glory which are due to God 
alone.—No enemy can gain any honor from a 
conflict with the children of God; all his malice 
brings upon himself only shame and injury, 
but glory and praise to the Lord.—It will soon 
be manifest on what the heart of any man trusts, 
for whatever it be he will constantly think and 
speak of it.—Reason left to itself regards the 
righteous judgments and the paternal chastise- 
ments of God as very strange.—God has often 
allowed Christians to be brought like lambs to 
the slaughter, in order that by their death they 
may praise Him, and become martyrs for Christ. 
—Let temporal things take whatever turn God 
pleases, if only the eternal inheritance is sure.— 
To a suffering believer, the greatest stumbling-_ 
block is God’s patience and forbearance towards 
the very worst of men.—The persecution of the 
Church for her “good confession” is a sharp 
trial of her faith, constancy, and patience.— 
Contempt of the true worship of God will sooner 
or later end in the adoration of an idol, either 
in a gross or arefined way.—Sufferings however 
intense involye no merit: we must look only to 
the goodness and grace of God.—BuGeNHAGEN: 
The pious man does what God has*command- 
ed, and waits for what God’s will has deter- 
mined respecting him.—Setnexxer: The be- 
liever undertakes nothing that is contrary to 
God’s word. He will never tempt God, but uses 
such means as God has appointed. His trust is in 
God alone, who can and will help him.—Osran- 
per: Warlike preparation is not always the 
cause of victory.—Friscu: He who would exer- 
cise true faith, and by such faith would conquer, 
must possess these three qualities, 1. He must 
lay aside all trust in earthly power. 2. His 
heart’s entire trust must be in God. 3. His 
heart must give all the glory to God.—F Ranke : 
Christ’s kingdom must ever manifest itself as a 
kingdom of the Cross, because it is through suf- 
fering that we enter into glory.—BrRLIN Bisie: 
The events that happened in the primitive 
Church will be repeated in the Church of the 
latter day, under the great Anti-Christ.—Rim- 
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ager: Oh! how mysterious is God! Never ima- 
gine that you can lead Him as you wish, even 
by faith. In ways that to us seem circuitous 
and contrary, He accomplishes His purposes. 
What He Himself hath built up, He can break 
down; what He Himself hath planted, He can 
root out again. Yet His kingdom loses nothing 
thereby. What the Church of God may seem to 
lose by oppression, is more than made up by the 
victory of the righteous, by the ‘approved piety 
of those who hold fast their integrity, and their 
salutary experience gained by suffering. Paul’s 
song of victory (Rom. viii. 38) ‘for I am per- 
suaded ” could be uttered only after the compo- 
sition of such Psalms as the XLIVth, in which 
the cross and the sufferings of the believer are 
delineated.—VarnincerR. A look full of faith 
towards the works of God in ages past !—Tuo- 
LucK: Israel celebrates in song only the works 
of God. But the hymns of. other nations relate 
to the great deeds of their ancestors.—GuEN- 
THER: God’s army hasa war-song to strengthen 
its hope, to describe its wants, and to cry migh- 
tily for help.—Drepricu: In every new tribula- 
tion God gives us to experience and acknowledge, 
that if we are grounded upon His word, we can 
only stand by His power.—TavusE: There are 
instructions how the church of God should act, 
when she has to bear the cross. Israel’s strength 
and salvation is also Israel’s Psalm. The flesh 
timid and faint-hearted, sees in times of affliction, 
a sleeping God, yet the Keeper of Israel never 
slumbers,—a repudiating God, and yet God does 
not repudiate eternally,—a concealed God, and yet 
He is always mindful of us,—a forgetful God and 
yet a mother would sooner forget her child than 
God His people. But He tarries that we may cry! 


[Henry: The many'operations of providence 
are here spoken of, as one work, for there is a 
wonderful harmony.and uniformity in all that 
God does, and the many wheels make but one 
wheel, many works make but one work.—He 
that by His power-and goodness planted a church 
for Himself in the world, will certainly support it 
by the same power and goodness, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it—When the 
heart turns back, the steps will soon decline.— 
We may the better bear our troubles, how press- 
ing soever, if in them we still hold fast our in- 
tegrity. While our troubles do not drive us from 
our duty to God, we should not suffer them to 
drive us from our comfort in God, for He will not 
leave us, if we do not leave Him.—Bp, Patrick: 
Certainly we have deserved “all” these calami- 
ties, though this comfort is still remaining, that 
we are not so wicked. as to be moved by all this 
to desert Thee, and violate that covenant by which 
we are engaged to worship Thee alone. 

Scorr: The formalist commonly escapes per- 
secution by turning with the stream, and pur- 
chasing security with sinful compliances, or open 
apostacy ; but the true Church of God cannot be 
prevailed on by menaces, sufferings, or promises 
to forget God or deal falsely in His covenant.— 
The Church of God is one incorporated body, 
from the beginning to the end of the world; and 
the benefits conferred on it in every age, will 
be acknowledged with gratitude by believers 
through all generations, and even to eternity.— 
We have reason to be thankful, considering our 
frailty, for exemption from the more violent spe- 
cies of persecution; but let us be careful that 
prosperity and ease do not render us careless 
and lukewarm.—J. F.]. 





PSALM XLY. 
To the chief Musician upon Shoshannim, for the sons of Korah, Maschil, A song of loves. 


1 My heart is inditing a good matter: 


I speak of the things which I have made touching the King: 


My tongue %s the pen of a ready writer. 


2 Thou art fairer than the children of men: 


Grace is poured into thy lips: 


Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever. 


3. Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most Mighty, 


With thy glory and thy majesty. 
4 And in thy majesty ride prosperously, 


Because of truth and meekness and righteousness : 
And thy right hand’shall teach thee terrible things. 


5. Thine arrows are sharp 
In the heart of the King’s enemies ; 
Whereby the people fall under thee. 


6 Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: 
The sceptre of thy kingdom ‘s a right sceptre. 
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Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness : 


Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 


_ With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 
8 All thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, 


Out of the ivory palaces, whereby they have made thee glad. 
9 Kings’ daughters were among thy honorable women: 
Upon thy right hand did stand the queen in gold of Ophir. 


10 Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear : 
Forget also thine own people, and thy father’s house; 

11 So shall the King greatly desire thy beauty : 
For he ¢s thy Lord and worship thou him, 

12 And the daughter of Tyre shall be there with a gift; 
Ewen the rich among the people shall entreat thy favour. 


13 The King’s daughter zs all glorious within : 


Her clothing is of wrought gold. 


14 She shall be brought unto the King in raiment of needlework : 


_The virgins her companions that follow her shall be brought unto thee, 
15 With gladness and rejoicing shall they be brought : 


They shall enter into the King’s palace. 


16 Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, 
Whom thou mayest make princes in all the earth. 

17 I will make thy name to be remembered in all generations: 
Therefore shall the people praise thee for ever and ever. 


* 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anpD Composition. In regard to 
the Title, see Introduction 312, 13; 38, 3; @2. 
After a preface vs. 2, 3 in which are expressed 
both the elevated feelings of the poet, and the 
dedication to the king, of his song, so remarka- 
ble for its contents and structure, he begins, in 
a direct address to him, the praises of the king, 
his beauty, his grace, and the permanent bless- 
ing of God resulting therefrom. He then (vers. 
4-6) calls upon Him to arise in his royal majesty 
and might, which in the struggle for truth and 
righteousness, must ever be victorious. This 
promise of victory, in which the call to contest 
is implied, is in (vers. 7, 8), connected with the 
theocratic position of the king, and in conse- 
quence of this, there is vouchsafed to him a 
divine blessing, a greater fulness of joy than 
falls to the lot of other rulers. The description 
of his royal possessions and joys, naturally comes 
in here (vers. 9, 10), and prominent among these 
is the Bride standing on his right hand. This 
consort of the king (vers. 11-13), is exhorted, in 
a paternal manner, to forget her home, to devote 
herself to the king as her Spouse and Lord, and 
to think of the advantages, she will thereby 
secure. In the midst of the description that im- 
mediately follows, of the queen as attended by 
her maidens and introduced to the king, there is 
a direct address to the king himself, and the 
promise is given that he shall have worthy de- 
scendants and everlasting glory (vers. 17, 18). 
As in the preface, so in the song itself, the king 
in his glory and happiness is the special object 
of praise. But his relation to his consort intro- 
duced to him as his Bride is not here treated as 








his life, as if the Psalm was only an ode to the 
king (De Wette); or as if it were merely a 
eulogy of the royal glory of Solomon (Hofmann). 
The references to a marriage come out, indeed, 
very prominently, yet it would limit it too much 
to regard it as merely a bridal song (Most com- 
ment. from Calvin to. Hupfeld); yet the occasion 
of the ode must have been the nuptials of a king 
(Heng., Hitzig). Neither the marriage of the 
Syrian King Alexander to the daughter of the 
Egyptian queen Cleopatra, in Ptolemais, record- 
ed 1 Mac. x. 57, nor that of a Persian monarch 
(Rosen., De Wette) can be the one alluded to on 
account of the theocratic references in the 
Psalm. For the same reason we should not—as 
often happens in historical exposition—treat that 
Messianic idea of it which prevailed both in the 
Synagogue and in the Christian church, merely 
as an allegorical paraphrase made by a later age, 
whereby a song originally belonging to profane 
literature, obtained a place in the sacred canon, 
and was used in congregational worship. Such 
an allegcrical paraphrase is necessary only 
when this Messianic conception is a direct one, 
(Chald., Kim., Geier, and most older Commen- 
tators, more recently Heng., and Bohl),—a para- 
phrase which regards this Psalm as having 
reference to the spiritual nuptials of the Messiah 
with the Jewish people, and such Gentile nations 
as were united with them. | But this view of it 
is self-contradictory, and is consistent neither 
with the text nor with history (Kurtz). It, 
however, makes little diff-rence whether we re- 
gard this poetico-prophetic description of the 
Messianic condition of things under the figure 
of nuptial relations, as an independent concep- 
tion, or seek for its historic ground in the mar- 
riage of some Israelitish monarch. In either 


simply one of the many happy circumstances of | case, the main point is this, that the Bride is a 
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Gentile princess. But how could she, in the Old 
Testament, represent God’s people Israel ?. And, 
how could her maiden companions who are 
brought with her before the king, symbolize 
those Gentile nations that are united with Israel 
and converted to the heavenly King, even if we 
understand this introduction to the king as 
ineaning his marriage with all these virgins? 
Or perhaps these metaphors may be a prediction 
that the ‘¢fulness of the Gentiles shall enter the 
kingdom of God.” If so, there would be no 
allusion to the full conversion of Israel, since 
according to Rom. xi. 27, this is to follow the 
conversion of the Gentiles. We must, therefore, 
regard the covenant people among the queens 
who are already in the king’s palace, when she 
who is to be the first consort makes her entrance. 
Who then is meant by this Bride? And how 
can we reconcile what is here said of her, with 
other prophetic and historic accounts of Israel’s 
relation to Jehovah, and to the Gentile nations ? 
The New Testament images of the marriage of 
the King’s son, and of the Lamb cast no light 
upon this point; for this last named marriage 
is the conclusion of the entire historical develop- 
ment of the union thus symbolized, and which 
reaches into eternity. But the text refers us to 
a history which was still in progress. We may 
add that a free use of the other parables and 
symbols bearing upon this subject is equally in- 
admissible. Such a use of them would be allowa- 
ble if we occupied the standpoint of the completed 
relation of the New Testament on this head, 
because it refers not only to Jehovah’s marriage 
with His covenant people, but to Christ’s rela- 
tion to His Church which is composed of Gentiles 
and Jews. Inthe Old Testament, however, the 
future union of Jehovah with the Gentiles, and 
the union of Messiah with them and with Israel, 
ig never set forth under the figure of a marriage 
contract. And the New Testament when it em- 
ploys this figure, never uses the expressions of 
this Psalm. The Psalm is quoted in the New 
Testament as a Messianic one,—a view of it 
which the Sept. and Chald. show had long ob- 
tained,— but it is quoted Heb. i. not in connec- 
- tion with any marriage of Messiah, but to 
exhibit His theocratic position and purposes. 
Now all this is overlooked by those who consider 
this marriage of the King as a type of Christ’s 
union with His Church (Calvin, Clericus, Ven. 
Stier, and in part Del.). Most of these exposi- 
tors pass from the typical to the directly Messi- 
anic view, by assuming, that Messiah is spoken 
of sub figura Salomonis. But we maintain that 
this Psalm speaks of an actual historical event, 
because it makes that event the occasion of its 
praising the king, and because it purposely uses 
expressions which show that he is not only a 
member of the royal house of David, but that he 
is also to carry out a definite Messianic predic- 
tion, and to be the instrument of its historic 
fulfilment. In this view of it we can understand 
how this person would, in the history of Redemp- 
tion, hold the place of a type for the later 
Church,—a type having a prophetico-messianic 
sense, which is really in the original text, and 
which a proper translation would bring out (see 


the Exposition.) — Hence we cannot suppose | 
that the marriage of Ahab and Jezebel of Sidon | 








(Hitzig), nor that of Joram the son of Jehosaphat 
and Athalijah (Del.) was the historical origin of 
this Psalm. The best view is that which con- 
nects it with the marriage of Solomon, not to an 
unknown Tyrian princess (Hupfeld), but to the 
daughter of the king of Egypt, 1 Kings iii. 1; 
ix, 24 (Calvin, Grotius, and most others). Since 
the historical references in the Psalm itself are 
by no means decisive, as the exegesis will show, 
the internal grounds appear to be all the more 
weighty. These, however, do not oblige us to 
regard David as the author of the Psalm (Bohl), 
who is supposed to have given it to the Korahites 
for use in public worship. There is no ground 
for referring it to the early days of Jeroboam 
II. (Ewald). 

Ver. 1. My heart is inditing.—The Heb. 


word (W109) occurs only here, and signifies to 


“boil up or over.”’ It denoteseither the ebullition 
of the full heart in away analogous to the motion 
of boiling water (Symm., Calvin, J. H. Mich., and 
many others, on account of the noun, kx. ii. 7; 
vii 9), or the outflow of speech like that of a 
stream from a fountain, (Sept., Syr., Jerome). 
The translation ‘+to”’ instead of ‘‘ of’? seems to 
point to the latter sense. 
have the accusative, which in the latter case 
must be taken as the productive accusative, while 
in the former, in the way usual with redundant 
verbs, Pss. exix., exxi. The ‘good word,” (or 
good matter) is so not simply in form, i. e., a,fine 
speech, nor is it exactly a Messianic word, Is. lii. 
7; Jer. xxxiii. 14; Zech. i. 18, but one ‘most 
excellent,” both in structure and contents, con- 
veying the idea of one who is congratulating an- 
other, Jer. xxix. 10,—All the older. translators 
take the first and second verses as one sentence, 
but the authors of the Heb. accents divide them 
into two. The participle is placed first, because 
the emphasis is on the ‘speaking;” but the 
person speaking is also emphasized, because of 
the sublime consciousness that his poem is in- 
tended for a king. If we take ‘WYD asa plu- 


ral, denoting heart and tongue, “*works”’ (Heng- 
stenberg) are not to be included, as if the Psalm- 
ist had vowed to devote all that he did to the 
service of the king; nor are the later poems of 
David so designated,—those which the aged king 
connects with Solomon, and the Messiah as re- 
presented by him, (Bohl); but they are rather to 
be viewed as poetical productions of the speaker 
(Del.), with no special reference in the thoughts 
or the verses (De Wette). Still, as the song 
in question is the Psalm before us, it seems to 
be proper to adopt the singular form of the word 
as in Job xxxv. 10; Numb. xx. 19, whether we 
translate it ‘my doing,” 1 Sam. xix. 4 (Hitzig’, 
or “my poem” (Hupfeld), like the Hofjua of 
Symm. We prefer the more general term 
‘‘work,” thus also preserving the substantive 
form of the word. The translation to ‘‘a king” 
is in sense and structure more exactly according 
to the text than the equally possible one of to 
‘the king.”’ In the latter case the word with 
the article may be treated like a proper name. 
The version, ‘‘I speak (or sing) my song to the 
king” (Hupf.), follows the older translations. 
But there is no reason for connecting these words 
with the previous line, ‘‘my heart boils over, I 
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In the Hebrew we | 
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am speaking a good word”’ (Bottcher). As the 
tongue utters that of which the heart is full, and 
asthe heart is here represented as being in a 
state of great excitement, as it were, boiling 
over, the meaning of ver. 2 rather is, the unob- 
structed gliding along of a pen in the hand of a 
ready writer (Sept., Cal., Geier, Heng., Hup., 
Del.), than the beautiful display of the skilful 
writer (Hitzig and others), although the sense 
of.‘‘ expert,” ‘‘skilful,”’ is not only sustained by 
the cognate dialects, but by Ezra vii. 6, and per- 
haps by Is. xvi. 5; Prov. xxii. 29. [ALExXaNDER: 
Although particular expressions in this verse 
may be obscure, its general import is entirely 
unambiguous, as an animated declaration of the 
writer’s purpose, and a preface to his praise of 
the Messiah.”—J. F.] 

Ver. 2. Thouwart fairer, efc.—The passive form 
of the Hebrew word is unusual, and is variously 
explained. It is certainly intended to present a 
pictorial climax of the idea of that beauty with 
which the king is so pre-eminently endowed. 
Elsewhere prominence is given to the physical 
beauty of individuals, ¢.g., Saul, David, Absa- 
lom (1 Sam. ix. 2; x. 23; xvi. 12; 2 Sam. xiv. 
25), and ‘‘grace playing around the lips” is 
quite as significant as the expression of the 
eye. But can such traits in themselves (comp. 
Prov. xxx. 31) be the ground of a Divine bless- 
ing, or, as in this place, the ground of a blessing 
of eternal duration? Expositors deny that they 
can be. But how can they help themselves? 
Some (Calvin, Stier and others) take <‘there- 
fore” in the sense of ‘‘because,”’ thus making 
these features the consequence of the blessing ; 
but the usus loquendi will not admit of this. 
Others (Heng., Kurz) say that the **fairness” is 
asymbol and reflection of spiritual perfection, 
a manifestation of mental and moral beauty. 
But the text neither speaks of this last, nor of 
that absolute moral conduct, which is necessary 
to make this expression of inward beauty the 
ground of a blessing. For even if we take ver. 
in the sense of gracious speech (see Is. L 4; 
Luke iv. 22), we must not overlook the fact that 
the text presents this graciousness as a Divine 
gift, perhaps as an unction, and that the idea of 
absoluteness or independence is still wanting, 
even if we render it ‘ because thy lips overflow 
with gracious, loving words’’ (Bohl), therefore, 
etc. As little does it satisfy us to be told that 
one gift draws after it the other—that we must 
not press the nexus causalis (Hupfeld) — or 
assume that “therefore” indicates the founda- 
tion, not of the blessing itself, but of the con- 
sciousness of it (Del.).—I therefore emphasize 
“beauty,” as meaning not only that it is given 
by God, but also that it is of a superhuman 
kind. Such an endowment betokens a grand 
and peculiar destiny,—it intimates that God not 
only will bless such a king (De Wette), but that 
he has already blessed him in this way, viz., that 
on account of this endowment He has appointed 
him to be the mediator who is to convey and 
give effect to that blessing of Abraham and David 
which is eternal in its duration and strength, and 
which makes those blessed, who with him and 
like him are blessing others. Thus the difficulty 
is removed—the connection of the passage with 
ver. 7 and its Messianic meaning become the 





clearer. [Prnowne: Therefore, « ¢., beholding 
this beauty and this grace, do I conclude that 
God hath blessed thee forever.—ALEXANDER: 
The first word in Hebrew is a reduplicated form, 
expressing the idea with intensity and emphasis. 
Grace, in Hebrew as in English, denotes both 
a cause and an effect; in this case, grace or 
beauty of expression, produced by Divine grace 
or favor, and tending reciprocaliy to increase it. 
On any hypothesis, except the Messianio one, 
this verse is unintelligible.—J. F.] 


Vers. 3,4. Gird thy sword.—This verse can 
be used to show that there is here no reference to 
Solomon, only by forgetting that both Gideon and. 
David (Judges vi. 12; 1 Sam. xvi. 18) were styled 
Gibbor (Mighty One), before they had accom- 
plished any warlike deeds; or by supposing that 
in this passage the king is simply called upon to 
prepare for a war, in which victory is promised 
him (De Wette); or by denying that there is 
here, in a poetic form, a description of the king’s 
readiness for war, and the certainty of his vic- 
torious career (Cal., Rosen., Hup.). This de- 
scription is not simply a suitable close to that 
of the beauty of the royal bridegroom, in an ode 
to him (Hup., Hitzig), and which in no way de- 
pends upon the question whether he has already 
manifested or ever shall manifest these martial 
qualities, but it strikingly brings before us the 
circumstances which surround the king, who has 
received from God a theocratic position and task, 
which he is to maintain and execute in the 
world. He must be equipped for conflict, and 
certain of victory. The terms “majesty and 
glory” are only weakened by the t:anslation 
“ornament and adornment” (De Wette), as if 
they were epithets of the sword. They are ra- 
ther descriptive of that radiant splendor of ma- 
jesty, that Doxa, which (calling for praise and 
revealing His glory) beams around the heavenly 
(Ps. xevi. 6; civ. 1; cxi.3; Job xi. 10) and the 
theocratic king (Ps. xxi. 6; viii. 6). These 
words, therefore, are not in apposition to the 
‘‘sword,” as the symbol of majesty (Heng., Hup- 
feld), but they indicate with what the king 
should gird himself, beside the sword. A similar 
image is used in Ps. xxx. 12; cxxxii.9; Eph. 
vi. 14; 1 Pet. i. 18.—The word that follows 
7, which is the echo of what precedes, and 


is linked to it like the notes in a musical scale 
(Maurer, Bohl), cannot possibly be taken as 
simply strengthening it, as if the sense was— 
‘‘yes, thy ornament is really thy ornament” 
(De Wette); nor can it be grammatically ren- 
dered ‘in thy ornament,” as most expositors do. 
Or, if we regard it as a nominative absolute 
(Hengsten.), or as the accusative to define more 
plainly the succeeding verb (Del.), the otherwise 
rapid movement of the PsaJm would be checked 
and crippled (Hitzig). It is therefore, on criti- 
eal grounds, suspicious, But as the word is 
found in all the older versions, its absence from 
Codd. 39, 73, Kennicott, proves nothing, and 
it ig a mere assumption to say that it has been 
interpolated into the text by the repetition of the 
previous word (Olsh., Hup., Bott., Del.). By a 

change of the Hebrew points, Hitzig makes the 
word ]17, which he renders ‘‘steps forth.” 


This is ingenious, but the Septuagint and Vul- 
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gate, while following this reading, have trans- 
lated the word “bend,” i.e, the bow. We 
should find here following the verb an accusative 
of the object, if the sense was “to take aim” 
(Ewald). Other later commentators maintain 
that the fundamental idea is ‘‘break through,” 
which, when applied to plants, has the sense of 
prosperare, and being by ancient expositors er- 
roneously applied to men, occasioned the inad- 
missible translation, ‘be happy.”—‘ Riding” 
refers to the use of the war-chariot, or of the 
battle-horse. The older critics (Kim., Calvin, 
Ven.) connect the following words closely with 
“upon the word of truth.” Others (Chald., 
Geier, Rosen.) understand At-DEBAR as in Ps. 
lxxix. 9; 2 Sam. xviii. 5, as indicating the ob- 
ject of the combat, 7. ¢., for the sake of the 
truth. Others (Luther, Mendelsohn, Hengsten- 
berg) explain it, needlessly, as a metonomy for 
the representative of truth, ¢.¢., ‘the truthful and 
the meek,” or ‘‘the oppressed and the righteous.” 
The same may be said of the explanation, ‘in 
matters, or in favor of truth and oppressed right- 
eousness”’ (Bohl), or ‘*oppression ” (Del.) ; also, 
“ for the sake of faithfulness (which maintained 
peace), and pious innocence” (Hitzig). It is, 
perhaps, more in accordance with the coatext and 
the use of language to interpret the passage as 
indicating the reason of the victorious riding forth 
of the theocratic king, which, however, is not his 
moral qualifications of fidelity, justice and meek- 
ness (Hupf., Camp.), on account of which he 
merits the victory, but God’s truth, meekness, and 
righteousness, by which this theocratic servant 
and Messianic representative is sent into the 
world-historic struggle, and is led to final tri- 
umph. The compound noun (an intermediate 
form between the construct and the absolute state) 
must not be resolved into two distinct ideas, 
placed side by side (De Wette), the original po- 
sition of which may have been the reverse of 
what it now is (Olsh.),—a reading which is 
found in some codices. It is that ‘‘righteous- 
ness” whose germ is gentleness (Heng.), or, 
more precisely, ‘‘condescension,” as in Ps. xviii. 
386, where God’s gentleness is spoken of; com- 
pare also Is. xi. 4; Ps. lxxii. 4; Jer. ii..8. The 
‘‘hand,” the ordinary instrument of action, is 
here represented as a ‘‘teacher,’”’ because by the 
performance of terrible deeds it reveals a power 
hitherto concealed, of which its possessor had 
not been conscious. [ALEXANDER: The two 
words (honor—majesty) are constantly employed 
to denote the Divine majesty (Ps. xcvi. 63; civ. 
1; exi. 3), as distinguished from that of mor- 
tals (Job xl. 10), or as bestowed upon them by 
special Divine favor. The first of the two is se- 
parately used to signify specifically royal dignity 
(1 Chron. xxix. 25; Dan. xi. 21).—PEROWNE: 
‘* THY GLORY AND THY MAJESTY,” a second accu- 
fative not in apposition with ‘‘thy sword,” but 
dependent on the verb “gird on” in the first 
clause.—‘‘Ride on prosperously,” lit., ‘‘make thy 
way, ride on,” the first verb being used ad- 
verbially, to add force to the other (Ges. 3 142, 
Ob. 1).—AtExanDeER: ‘Thy right hand” as the 
seat of martial strength and aggressive action. 
“Shall girdle” or point the way, the proper 
meaning of the Hebrew verb, which, like other 
verbs expressing or implying motion, may be 





followed directly. by a.noun, where our idiom 
would require an intervening preposition.—The 
insensible transition from the imperative to the 
future shows that the former was really pro- 
phetic, and that the prayer of this and the pre- 
ceding yerse is only a disguised prediction of 
Messiah’s triumph, as one going forth conquering 
and to conquer.—J. F.] 

Vers. 6, 7. Thy throne.—‘‘ Thy God-throne.” 
This construction, which the stat. construct., 
through the suffix, separates from its genitive, 
is supported by Lev. vi. 3; xxvi. 42; 2 Sam xxii. 
23; Hab. iii..8; Jer. xxxiii. 20; Ezek. xvi. 27; Ps. 
xxxv. 19... And that the idea as thus expressed 
is in accordance with grammatical rule, is proved 
by 1 Chron. xxix. 23, where the throne of the 
Davidie dynasty is plainly called ‘‘the throne 
of the Lord” (Jehovah). And it is based upon 
the theory. that the king of Israel is designed to 
be the visible representative of the invisible 
Ruler to the covenant people (Hupf., Kurz). 
Jehovah sits upon His. throne forever. His 
throne is from generation to generation, Lam. y. 
19. We cannot.simply transfer this predicate 
to the personal dominion (Heng.) of the theo- 
cratic king, and so give the passage an imme- 
diate Messianic reference. . But it might pro- 
perly be transferred to his throne, after the pro- 
phecy in 2 Sam. vii. 18. had been promulged ; 
compare Ps. lxxxix. 5. (Hupfeld erroneously 
adds Ps. xxi. 5; Ixxii. 5). If it be objected on 
grammatical grounds that dlam-va-éd is no- 
where else used as a predicate, we may still ren- 
der the clause ‘thy throne is a throne of God 
forever and ever” (Aben Ezra, Hitzig, Ewald). 
This is better than the rendering ‘thy throne is 
Elohim” (Doederlein). It is also hazardous to 
supply a possibly lost verb, and make Elohim the 
subject of the sentence—‘ Elohim has founded 
thy throne” (Olshausen). The old view of Elo- 
him as a vocative (Stier, Heng., Del., Bohl) rests 
upon strong grammatical grounds, and warrants 
the direct Messianic exposition. But in the 
Korahitic Psalms, as also in the Chald., Targ., 
Elohim stands for Jehovah. This might induce 
us to regard the address as made to God Him- 
self, But whether Hlvohim Elohicha is taken as 
Elohim in a yocative sense, or as corresponding 
to the usual Jehovah, the following verse proves 
that the address is to the king, and other state- 
ments show that not the Messianic but the theo- 
eratic king is meant. He, however, cannot be 
addressed as Elohim—Jehovah. Such an ad- 
dress would inyolve a sense very different from 
that in which Elohim is applied to kings as the 
representatives of God on earth (Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 6); 
compare John x, 85, especially in their judicial 
character (Exod. xxi. 6; xxii. 7; Ps. exxxviii. 
1). Hence Heb. i. 8, where the Greek text has 
the vocative, may properly be quoted in proof 
of the divinity of the person addressed. Nor is 
there in this any difficulty in regard to the 
Messiah, According to Is, ix. 5, He shall be 
called El Gibbor (the Mighty Onej)—a name often 
applied in the Old Testament to Jehovah; and 
in Jer. xxili. 6 he is styled Jehovah Zidkenu 
(the Lord our righteousness), This designation, 
the. dogmatic importance of which is unjustly 
denied by Hupfeld, is historically vindicated by 
the fact that, in connection with it, mention is 
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always made of a descendant of David,—so that 
finally David’s house shall be-as Elohim, as Ma- 
leach Jehovah—‘‘ the angel of Jehovah, or the 
angel Jehovah” (Zech. xii. 8). The contents of 
this Psalm, however, show that Messiah is not 
directly ‘addressed. Nor’ has the anointing men- 
tioned in this place any relation to his name. 
The question here is not about the consecration 
of the king, as he enters upon the functions of 
his government, nor of his being replenished 
with the Holy Spirit, of which the anointing with 
oil was the symbol ; but this last is here used as 
the symbol of joy, Is. lxi.38; Ps. xxiii. 5; civ. 
15. It does not precede his righteous adminis- 
tration as its source, but follows it, as its final, 
abundant, and Divine reward, Is. lxi. 8; Ps. v. 
5. It is uncertain whether the phrase “thy fel- 
lows,” as in 2 Chron. i. 12, is to be understood 
of other kings (as most expositors take it), or of 
the friends and companions of the bridegroom 
(Stier, Hupfeld).—[Pzrowne: ‘‘Thy throne, O 
God!” This rendering seems, at first sight, to 
be at variance with the first and historical appli- 
cation of the Psalm. I conclude, therefore, that 
in the use of such language the Psalmist was 
carried beyond himself, and that he was led to 
employ it by a twofold conviction in his mind— 
the conviction that God was the King of Israel, 
combined with the conviction that the Messiah, 
the true King, who was to be in reality what 
others were but in figure, was the son of David. 
—ALEXANDER: To avoid the obvious ascription 
of divinity contained in the first clause, two very 
forced constructions have been proposed: 1. 
Thy throne (is the throne of ) God forever and 
ever. 2. Thy God throne (or Divine throne) is 
forever. But even admitting, what is very 
doubtful, that a few examples of this syntax oc- 
cur elsewhere, the sense thus obtained is unsa- 
tisfactory and obscure,—and this is still more 
true of that afforded by the only obvious or natu- 
ral construction besides the one first given, 
thy throne is God forever and ever.—BARNES: 
Thou lovest righteousness. The word “God” is 
rendered in the margin ‘‘O God, thy God hath 
anointed thee.” According to this construction, 
the thought would be carried on which is sug- 
gested in ver. 6, of a direct address to the Mes- 
siah as God. This construction is not necessary, 
but it is the most obvious one.—J. F.] 

Vers. 8-11. All thy garments smell of 
myrrh.—In the third word the vay is omitted as 
is often done in the enumeration of things of the 
same kind. (Deut. xxix. 22). The nuptial gar- 
ments areas thoroughly perfumed by these spices, 
as if they had been made of them. (Heng., Hup., 
Hitz.). _ Their costliness is increased by their 
having been brought from distant lands. Myrrh, 
a balm:—Cassia, a bark similar to cinnamon, 
from Southern Arabia; Aloes, for the purpose 
of fumigation, from India. The mention of ivory 
palaces might remind us of these countries, if 
we could refer the doubtful word Minni to the 
Mynaeans in South Arabia, who according to 
Diod Siculus iii. 47, had houses ornamented with 
ivory, or to the Armenians who were early cele- 
brated for their commerce, Jer. li. 27. (Chald.) ; 
-but we must then translate the following verse— 
“cout of Armenia’s ivory palaces, king’s daugh- 
ters make tbe glad.” (J. D. Mich., Knapp, 


Muntinghe) ; or (according to more Ancient. critics, 
Rosenmiiller) ‘‘art made glad with presents,” 
In this case we must suppose a Persian king to 
be alluded to,,(De Wette) because, according to 
Herodotus iii. 93, to such kings, the Armenians 
were tributary.’ We might naturally think that 
these costly articles were obtained through the 
agency of traders, and we need not change the 
translation ‘palaces’ into that. of ‘chests ” 
(Bohl) since Hékal is generally taken in the 
sense of a capacious vessel (Sept., Kimchi, Va- 
tablus, and others), just as Bottim is in Ex. xxv. 
275 xxxvi. 29; Is. iii. 20, But all. this is far 
fetched. We are prepared to find here some- 
thing notable in regard to the marriage of the 
king, and not a mere enumeration of his costly 
possessions. The latter idea would be possible 
only if the version were ‘‘in”’ ivory palaces. We 
might then consider Minnias only a shortened 
form of Minnimi. e., strings, or stringed instru- 
ments Ps. cl. 4. For though examples of such a 
defective plural are wanting, nearly all commen- 
tators since Sebastian Schmidt consider such a 
plural form as possible, and as in fact here used. 
But as the rendering “ out of” cannot be avoided, 
it is also generally conceded that the allusion is 
not to the beauties of the royal palace into which 
the bride is led (Hup.), but to the palace of her 
father out of which a procession issues to greet 
the royal bridegroom (Maccab. ix. 387 ; Prov, ii. 
17, with the music usual on such occasions. In 
this view, it is useless to inquire whether Solo- 
mon had only a throne adorned with ivory (1 
Kings x. 18); or also a tower of this sort (Song 
vii. 5); or even a palace, since it is plain from 
Amos iii. 15, that there were several such houses 
in the kingdom of. Israel, as well as the ivory 
beds mentioned Amos vi. 4 (Hup.).. It is equally 
needless to ask whether, because such a palace 
is not mentioned as having been the residence 
of Solomon, while Ahab is said to have had one 
(1 Kings xxii. 29), the reference is to this latter 
king (Hitzig), or to his daughter (Delitzsch). 
The plural does not indicate the various resi- 
dences of the many brides here called ‘‘queens,” 
afterwards ‘*companions,”’ and who are the types 
of the Gentiles (Heng.). It is simply intended 
to set forth in poetic form, the splendor of the pa- 
lace into which the king, (who already has in his 
harem. kings’ daughters, perhaps the daughters 
of neighbors (Kurtz) who though neither van- 
quished nor tributary princes (De Wette), were 
inferior to him,) now brings the principal con- 
sort, who takes the place of honor at his right 
hand (1 Kings ii. 19) resplendent with gold of 
Ophir, the most precious kind of gold known in 
Jerusalem in Dayid’s time. (1-Chron. xxix. 4). 
Hence we do not favor the interpretation that 
once prevailed, based on the older versions, 
which regarded Minni as a preposition with the 
Yod paragogic, in the sense of ‘‘out of them,” 
or to give emphasis to it, ‘‘out of it thou art 
made glad,” (Heng). The rendering ‘more 
than ivory palaces, yea more than they, art thou 
made glad by them” (Hofmann) gives an undue 
importance to the palaces as well as the garmenis. 
The same is true of the translation ‘“‘a number 
of them #.e.. more than one make thee glad.” 
(Bott.).—The title of the principal consort She- 
gal is used in Neh, ii. 6, of a Persian, and in 
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Dan. v. 2 of a Chaldean queen. But this is no 
certain proof that the Psalm belongs to a later 
period, forin Jer. xii. 18; xxix. 24; 2 Chron. 
xv. 16, we find the usual and more comprehen- 
sive word Gebirah, ‘‘mistress” (applied also to the 
king’s mother) still in use, 1 Kings xi. 19; xv. 
13. Nor can we admit the foreign origin of the 
word, for in its sense of ‘¢ concubine ”’ it is found 
in 1 Kings v. 30, and asa verb in Deut. xxviii. 
30. The opinion of Bohl that the king’s daugh- 
ters belonged to her retinue, and were clothed 
with ornaments presented by the king, founded 
upon the translation ‘Kings’ daughters go 
about in thy ornaments,” (Sept., Luth., many 
Ancient critics, Hofmann) is not confirmed by 
the text. The retinue of virgins (ver. 14)-holds 
a different position from that of the king’s 
daughters (v.11). These already form part of 
the king’s ‘treasures.’ (Bott., Hup.), They 
belong to his ‘‘dear ones,” i. e. his appreciated 
women, (the Rabbins, Calvin, and others, Del.), 
or his ‘‘ little favorites and treasures ” (Hitzig). 
We might also call them his ‘* magnificent ones.” 
only that we must understand it in the sense of 
those who are ‘“‘magnificently arrayed.” 
{[Perowne: King’s daughters. As polygamy 
had only the permission, not thesanction of God, 
it may seem strange that this should be men- 
tioned as a feature in the splendor of the mon- 
arch. But polygamy was practiced by the best 
of kings; and the Psalmist is describing the 
magnificence of an Oriental court such as it 
actually existed before his eyes, not drawing a 
picture of what ought to be in a perfect state of 
things. —ALEXANDER: Daughters of kings (are) 
among thy precious ones; stationed is the queen at 
thy right hand, in gold of Ophir. Precious, dear, 
not in the sense of beloved, which the Hebrew 
word never has, but in that of costly, valuable, 
which it always has. Stationed, not simply stands 
but placed there, as the post of honor.—Ophir, 
one of the places to which Solomon’s ships traded 
with the Phenicians (1 King ix. 28; x. 11; 2 
Chron. viii. 18; ix. 10). Its situation is dis- 
puted, and is of no exegetical importance.—J.F. ], 
Ver. 12. And the daughter of Tyre.— Most 
interpreters with the older versions explain this 
to mean the inhabitants of Tyre. In Is. xxiii. 
12, Tyre is personified as a daughter (the daugh- 
ter of Zidon), Here the plural form of the verb 
which follows, brings out the idea of numbers, 
who are described as the richest among the people, 
while some suppose that they are the poor among 
the people mentioned in Is. xxix. 19. There is 
no mention of homage or tribute paid by the 
Tyrians to Israel, as there is no historic ground 
for supposing that such homage was ever ren- 
dered by them. It is simply declared that as a 
recompense for the Bride’s devotion to the king 
of Israel, he promised, that to gain her favor, the 
richest men, the neighboring Tyrians should 
bring her presents. A few critics (Jerome, 
Hitzig, Hupfeld) notwithstanding the and” 
take the words in a vocative sense—‘*O daugh, 
terof Tyre!’’ But this would make the bride 
the daughter of a Tyrian king, to whom the rich 
men of the Israelitish nation should do homage 
by bringing presents to her. It is possible but 
by no means certain that this might become the 
basis for the historical interpretation. But even 


the common exposition involves so many gram- 
matical difficulties, and such too is the structure 
of ‘the verse, that a defect in the text is quite 
probable. (Camp.), 

[Barnes: The daughter of Tyre. In the time 
of the Psalmist it was probably the most wealthy 
and luxurious commercial town then existing ; 
and it is referred to here as meaning that per- 
sons of highest rank, and of the greatest riches, 
and those surrounded most by affluence and 
luxury, would come to honor the king. Even 
the daughter of the magnificent prince of Tyre 
would deem it an honor tobe present with a gift 
becoming her exalted station. ven the rich, etc. 
The sense here is, the richest of the nations shall 
make court to thee with gifts.—J. F.]. 

Vers, 138-15. Within (ver. 14,) <. ¢. the inte- 
rior of the palace,—not that of her consort, seated 
upon the throne (Gesen.), but the palace of her 
father, from whence, after the conclusion of the 
marriage and the exhortations and promises made 
to her, the festive procession goes to the residence 
of her spouse. ‘The explanation of the term as 
denoting the internal disposition of the bride 
(Luth., J. H. Mich., Stier), with a reference to 
1 Pet. iii. 3; has led to many typical and edify- 
ing applications.. Certainly this sense suggests 
amore striking contrast with the splendor of 
her garments, than the supposed allusion to her 
personal beauty (Grot.). Hitzig translates v. 
15, ‘upon cushions of many colors.”—The virgin 
companions who enter the palace at the same 
time with the newly married couple, with festive 
songs and dances are not bride's maids, but be- 
longed to the household of the young queen, 
and according to oriental custom, were upon her 
marriage transferred to the possession of the 
king. Of royal virgins, who are to be married 
to the king (J. H. Mich., Rosen, Heng.) there is 
no mention in the text. The benediction of their 
descendants, who should not only occupy the 
palace of their fathers, but resemble them in 
virtue, (Hupf.) may be rendered “princes in the 
whole land.” There is perhaps a reference to 
the fact that Solomon divided his kingdom into 
twelve governments. 1 Kings iv.7.. David, be- 
fore him had made his sons princely governors 
(1 Kings xxii. 26; Zeph. i. 8), (Sarim); and at 
a latter period, probably for a like reason Reho- 
boam placed his sons in charge of fortified cities 
(2°Ch. xi. 23). The larger view and application 
of these words. as a prediction of the future 
spread of the Theocracy over all the earth is 
warranted by the promise that the name of this 
king shall be kept in the living remembrance of 
the Church through all generations, by her songs, 
and that through them, all people would come to 
know and forever praise him. (Ps. 1xxii. 17). 
This is not hyperbolical flattery (De Wette) but 
a promise due to the Theocratic king. 

[Prrowne: Gladness. Lit., ‘‘Joys,” the plural 
denoting fulness and manifoldness.—Vers. 16 
and those immediately preceding are, to my 
mind, evidence sufficient that this Psalm cannot 
as a whole, be regarded as prophetical of the 
Messiah. It seems far wiser to me to acknow- 
ledge at once the mixed character of such Psalms 
as this. It does speak, no doubt, of One who is 
higher than the kings of the earth, but it does 
so under earthly images.—The sacred poet sees 
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the earthly king and the human marriage before 
his eyes, but whilst he strikes his harp to cele- 
brate these a vision of a higher glory streams 
in upon him. Thus the earthly and the heaven- 
ly mingle. AnuxanpeR: J will make thy name 
to be remembered. The Psalmist speaks as one in 
a long series of inspired heralds, and in behalf 
of all! The form of the festival implies fixed 
determination and involves a pledge.—J. F.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. He who has a good message to deliver may 
well feel his heart swell with loving sympathy 
and grateful joy because God has chosen, called, 
and prepared him for such an errand. The depth 
of the sentiment will be proportioned to the 
dignity of the person to whom he is sent, and 
the importance of the message he has to deliver. 
But whoever may be the one addressed, if the 
message is important, its form of expression is 
not a matter of indifference;—the good word 
should have a good place. 

2. If a man has superior endowments, he 
should consider them as a gift of God; and re- 
ceive them as an ornament from the hand of God, 
bestowed upon him not that he may boast of 
them, or glorify himself, but that he may direct 
his life to the attainment of those ends for which 
God has chosen him, fitted him specially, and 
sent him into the world. The richer and more 
varied these gifts, and the higher the. position 
in which God has placed him, the greater is his 
responsibility, and his obligation to regard him- 
self as the servant of the Most High, and to 
use these advantages and blessings as the means 
of fitting himself to seek, that God’s will may be 
done on earth as itis in heaven, and that the 
kingdom of God through His abiding ‘blessing, 
may overcome all the enemies it encounters in 
this world. 

8. When princes adorn their persons with 
ornaments suited to their high rank, especially 
on festive occasions, they should do so not for 
the sake of vain glory, but, on the one hand, to 
command respect and admiration for the majesty 
of their office, and on the other, to lead the 
thoughts of men up to the eternal throne of Ged, 
from whom all blessings come, both to princes 
and their people. Of this throne, princely dig- 
nity and rank are an earthly image. By the 
effectual power and grace of God, all kingdoms 
are founded, princely dynasties become durable, 
and governments are stable. And the kingdom 
of God has been brought into this world, is kept 
in it, and extended over it, for the purpose of 
bringing high and low into its service. 

4. Marriage as a divine ordinance is fraught 
with honor and joy, and even with a cross is bless- 
ed. As it introduces new relations, so it involves 
various new tasks and duties; and to these it is 
proper that the Christian pastor should call at- 
tention, in the way of exhortation and comfort, 
especially as it has been chosen to be a symbol 
and type of the mysterious union of God and His 
people, of Christ and the Church. But in deal- 
ing with it in this aspect we should not go be- 
yond the example of the Scriptures. 

5. Mutual conjugal devotion, involves, no 
doubt, many pains and sacrifices, but the love 
and obedience which are its essence, according 





to God’s promise, secure great blessings. Among 
these blessings are, the influence upon contem- 
poraries, the preservation of the race by means 
of well trained children, and the leaving behind 
us a good name which may excite others to emu- 
late us. But we must not forget that as the 
glory of the King in the kingdom of God infinite- 
ly surpasses all human glory, sono human name 
can be put upon a par with His. The Church 
is called upon to make a proper acknowledg- 
ment of His divine nature, dignity, and honor, 
to preserve the remembrance of His name through 
all generations, and by proclaiming it to the 
Gentiles to excite them to join in the same 
praises. Ps. cii. 14; cxxxy. 31. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Out of the heart the mouth speaketh. See to 
it therefore what thy heart receives, and by 
what it is moved.—Remember from whom thou 
hast obtained thy beauty, for what purpose thy 
rank has been given thee, and for what end thy 
power is employed.—The highest point that any 
man can reach, is to become the recipient, the 
bearer and the producer of thedivine blessing.— 
God’s love in the heart, God’s praises on the lips 
procure more than one happy hour.—If you 
would get a permanent blessing, you must follow 
the directions of God’s word, and seek His king- 
dom.—Pious and just kings deem it an honor to 
be called the servants of that God who has 
clothed them with majesty. Hail to the king 
who acknowledges that God is the giver of his 
crown, the strength of his throne, and the type 
of his government.—The ornament, calling, and 
aim of pious married people.—The honor, order 
and blessing of the matrimonial state.—Whoever 
in love, makes sacrifices, which he is bound in 
obedience to his calling to make, may hope for 
an abundant reward, according to the divine 
promise. More precious than gold is a happy 
marriage, and a family of well trained children. 
There are many names, renowned, blessed, and 
justly honored by the children of men; but there 
is only One name by which we can be saved. Its 
praises shall be sung inthe church from genera- 
tion to generation, and the knowledge of it shall 
extend unto the heathen, in order that it may be 
praised for ever and ever.—Ascending the throne 
by a king is, so to speak, solemnizing his mar- 
riage with his people.—The certainty of the glo- 
rious results accomplished by a king after God’s 
own heart, in his struggles for truth and righ- 
teousness.—He who proclaims the name of the 
Lord, prepares the way for his being praised by 
all the people. 

Luruer: Honored by thy bridegroom, thon 
art really honored before all the world.—This 
song can be truly comprehended only by faith; 
for it is God’s word, which unless taken hold of 
through faith, can be understood by no human 
being.—Mark this, whatever Christ has, He com- 
municates to those who believe in Him.—The 
Lord Himself has adorned and endowed all who 
are betrothed to Him, and has given them that 
by which they are acceptable to Him.—Every- 
thing should.be done in the service and for the 
honor of this King.—There may be a great dif 
ference among His people as regards gifts, but 
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they are of one mind respecting the highest arti- 
cle of faith, viz., that they can be saved only 
through faith in Christ, and by no other way, or 
means. 


SrarKe: Let heart and tongue have nothing | 


to do with evil things, but rather with that word 
which God has revealed from heaven, and which 
is able to build up our souls unto salvation.— 
Personal beauty is a gift of God not to be de- 
spised, but the beauty of the soul, which consists 


of piety and other Christian virtues, isa far | 


higher treasure.—To His own people, Christ 
is both a gracious Ruler and a mighty Defender 
against their enemies.—Wealth without fellowship 
with Christ is more injurious than useful to men. 
—The best adoration of Jesus consists in this, 
that we recognize Himas our only Lord and our- 
selves as His peculiar property,—that we love 
and serve supremely none but Him.—How can 
the Church perish, since Christ’s name and 
praise shall never be forgotten ?—Oh! that the 
gladness of the marriage feast were always 
sanctified by the remembrance of the joyful 
home-bringing of the spouse to her Bridegroom 
in heaven. QOstanpeR: Happy are the princes 
and rulers who surpass their subjects in wisdom 
and virtue, as well as in other gifts —SrLnex- 
KER: If we speak of this King, of His name and 
His office, we shall at once experience joy and 
pleasure in heart, soul, and body.—FRANKE: 
Christ will come to the terror of the wicked, to 
the joy and gladness of the pious who believe in 
Him.—Renscuet: Christ is our Bridegroom, 
His beauty is our ornament, His gracious lips 
our comfort, His arrows our protection, His 
sceptre our guide, His oil of joy our unction— 
Frisco: Believing soul! be thou stimulated by 
this heavenly bridal song to deny the love of the 
world, and to love with a pure affection the 
bridegroom of thy soul.—Burx: See in how 
many points the bride may be compared to the 
bridegroom.—Riscer: A bridal song of the 
Holy Spirit for the marriage feast which the 
king makes for His Son-—Ortincer: The King 
of God’s kingdom deserves that men should pro- 
claim His praise.—THotvck: Truth and goodness 
joined to righteousness are the prize for which 
the Messiah struggles.—VarnInceR: Out of 
every contest with His enemies this king comes 
forth a complete conqueror, and in every new 
war His throne is proved to be immovably firm. 
—Dirpricu: A song of praise to the greatest of 
kings, whose word has the greatest loveliness, 
and whose power is omnipotent. The mystery 
of divine love towards humanity.—TausE: The 
beautiful song 1. Of the king; a, Of His beauty. 
6, Of His heroic power and victory. c, Of His 
anointment.—2. Of the king’s bride, a, Of the 
wedding garments in which she appears. 8, Of 
the marriage sermon pronounced by the Holy 
Spirit. c, Of the treasures the bride receives. 
Earthly matrimony is not the prototype, but the 
image and copy of that higher relation.—F. W. 
KrumMAcHER; The advent prayer of the Church 
of Christ. We consider 1. The Address, ‘Thou 
hero.” 2. The six petitions. 8. The Amen. 
[Henry: “I will speak of the things which I 
have made.” 1. With all possible clearness, as 








one that did himself understand, and was affect- 
ed with the things he spake of. Note, what God 
has wrought iz our souls, as well as what Hehas 
wrought for them we must declare to others. 2. 
With all possible cheerfulness, freedom, and 
fluency. ‘*My tongue is as the pen of a ready 
writer.” The tongue of the most subtle dis- 
putant, and the most eloquent orator is but the 
pen with which God writes what He pleases,— 
They that have an admiration and affection for 
Christ, love to go to Him and tell Him so.—The 
glorious cause in which He is engaged, ‘* because 
of the truth,” efe., which were, ina manner sunk 
and lost among men, and which Christ came to 
retrieve and rescue. 1. The Gospel itself is 
truth, meekness and righteousness; it commands 
by the power of truth and righteousness, for 
Christianity has these, incontestably, on its side, 
and yet it is to be promoted by meekness and 
gentleness, 1 Cor.-iv. 12, 18... 2, Christ appears 
in it in His iruth, meekness and righteousness, and 
these are His glory and majesty, and because of 
these He shall prosper. Men are brought to 
believe on Him because He is true, to learn of 
Him because He is meek, Matt. xi. 29; the gen- 
tleness of Christ is of mighty force. 2 Cor. x. 1. 


| Men are brought to submit to Him because He 


is righteous and rules with equity. 3. The 
Gospel so far as it prevails with men, sets up in 
their hearts, truth, meekness and. riyhteousness, 
rectifies their mistakes by the light of truth, 
controls their passions by the power of meekness, 
and governs their hearts and lives by the laws 
of righteousness,—All true children are born 
from above: they are the believers of the King 
of kings; these attend the throne of the Lord 
Jesus daily with their prayers and praises, 
which is really their honor, and He is pleased 
to reckon it His.—The conversation of Christians 
in which they appear in the world, must. be en- 
riched with good works, not gay and gaudy ones, 
like paint and flourish, but substantially good, 
like gold; and it must be accurate and exact, 
like wrought gold, which is worked with a great 
deal of care and caution.—They that help to 
support the honor of Christ on earth, shall in 
heaven see His glory, and share init, and be 
forever praising Him. 

Scott: In the Redeemer, the enlightened soul 
perceives unutterable goodness and beauty, which 
eclipses all the dim excellency that it was wont to 
admire in the children of men, The gracious 
words which He speaks to sinners, are replete 
with Divine harmony, and excite ineffable com- 
fort in the broken heart.—In proportion as we 
are conformed to His holy image, we may expect 
the gladdening influence of the Comforter, which 
is communicated from His fulness, and while His 
name is to us ‘‘as ointment poured forth,” the 
fragrancy of heavenly affections will recommend 
our conversation to the spiritually-minded, and 
make us meet for His palace above.—The true 
believer’s privileges, as well as the most esti- 
mable parts of his character are internal, and 
undiscerned by an ungodly world; yet the holi- 
ness of his conversation proves the inward 
adorning of his soul, and that he is arrayed with 
the robe of righteousness and salvation.—J. F.] 
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PSALM XLVI. 
To the chief Musician for the sons of Korah, A Song upon Alamoth. 


GOD % our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. 
2 Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be removed, 
And though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea ; 
2 Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, ; 
_ Though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof. Selah. 


4 There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city of God, 
The holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High. 
5 God ig in the midst of her; she shall not be moyed; 
God shall help her, and that right early. ” 
6 The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved: 
He uttered his voice, the earth melted. 
7 The Lorp of hosts is with us; 
The God of Jacob ig our refuge. Selah. 


8 Come, behold the works of the Lorp, 
What desolations he hath made in the earth. 
9 He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; 
He burneth the chariot in the fire. 
10 Be still, and know that I am God: ‘ 
I will be exalted among the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth. 
11 The Lorp of hosts is with us; 
The God of Jacob is our refuge. Selah. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 





cal structure in ver. 5, (Calvin) but must be com- 
pleted in the way indicated above. 


The occasion 


CoxTexTs AND Compositios. Iu regard to | of this Psalm, however was not the desolation 
the Title, see Introd. 3 12,9. This Psalm, re-| produced by war among other nations, while 
echoed in Luther’s choral (Hin feste Burg iat / Israel enjoyed peace (De Wette), but a mighty 
unser Gott.—A stronghold is our God), is not | deed of Jehovah, by which Jerusalem beleaguered 
simply a general expression of trust in Jehovah, | by enemies was delivered from them without 6 
under all possible dangers. (Rosen.). The per- | battle. It may refer to the sudden disappearance 
fect tenses (vy. 7) following the many imperfects | of the Syrians allied with Israel, on their ap- 
and the references (v. 9), to a particular deed of | proach to Jerusalem in the time of Ahaz, see Is. 
Jehovah point to a special motive for this heroic | vii. (Hitzig); or better still to the defeat of the 
song, which is so full of gratitude and victorious | Assyrians under Sennacherib, Is. xxxvi. 29, 
confidence, of joyful faith and hope of peace. | (Heng., Ewald, Hup.); or to events under Je- 
But this conviction of permanent protection found- | hoshaphat, recorded in 2 Chron. xx. (Del.). There 
ed on the experience of Divine aid to God’s peo- | are in this Psalm, (and in the two wilfich follow 
ple, manifests itself in expressions of a feeling and are closely related to it) many points of re- 
of security in general, based on the strength of | semblance to Isaiah, particularly the term Im- 
this relation to God. Not only does the song be- manu, but this will not warrant our ascribing its 


gin with such expressions, but they are repeated composition to this prophet (Ven., Hitz.). 


It is 


in the refrain with which each strophe ends. | worthy of remark that in this Elohim Psalm, 
Only the first strophe, in our present text (per- | God is called Jehovah in respect to His influence 
haps by mistake simply) has no such ending. | in the history of the world, v. 9, and in the jubi- 
(Ols., Ewald, Hup., Del}. For with the change lant refrain He bears the name of Jehovah of 
of the infinitives into imperfects, verse 4 is neither | Hosts, a title characteristic of the period of the 
in apposition to “remove” and “ carried into,” | kings, and which was first pronounced by the 


(J. H. Michaelis, Heng), nor is it to be taken in | mouth of Hannah, | Sam. i. 11. 


a concessive sense (Rosen. and others), butisa Vers.1,2. Avery present help, ahelp often 
proposition, the concluding sentence of which | found, « ¢. frequently tried and proved. God is 
must be supplied not by disturbing the strophi- | ever present in tribulations. He is ever found of 
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those who are in trouble (2 Ch. xv. 4). Luther’s 
translation (from Sept. and Vulg.): ‘in the 
great troubles which have befallen us,” is gram- 
matically untenable. The ‘‘midst” or “heart” 
of the sea signifies the innermost part. Itis used 
also with reference to the oak (2 Sam. xvii. 34), 
and Heaven (Deut. iv. 11). | The allusion is to 
the destruction of the world as now organized 
(Del.). The mountains being removed from 
their places, fall back into the waters, out of 
which they were raised on the third day of 
creation, (Sept., Vulg., Calvin, Geier, Hupf.). 
Others (De. Wette, Hitzig) understand by the 
words: the tottering of the foundations of the 
mountains which are beneath the waters, and 
propose the rendering: “in the heart” (the 
dative). Grammatically it is admissible. But 
the allegorical interpretation (Hengst.) which 
regards the ‘‘sea”’ as the symbol of the world, 
and the “mountains in its heart” as its 
mightiest empires, is not warranted by any 
thing in the text. Forif the rising of the sea 
is here expressed by a word sometimes applied 
to human pride, this is neither its only nor its 
original meaning. In the last sense the word 
occurs in Job xli. 7, and refers to the ‘‘ being 
lifted up by the shield of Leviathan ;”’ while in 
Deut. xxxiii. 26; Ps. lxviii. 85 it is applied to 
the sovereignty of God. But it does not follow 
that in this place, on account of the singular 
suffix, the reference is to that sovereign power 
of God by which the mountains are made to 
quake, (Chald., Sept., Ols., Ewald). The singu- 
lar suffix can be made here easily to refer to 
DD), (as it necessarily does in the preceding 
line), because ‘‘ his waters” in this connection 
designate not those ‘of God,” but those ‘“ of 
the sea,” like the ‘“‘his heavens” in Ps. viii. 4. 
For it is not God Himself, but His ‘ grace” 
symbolized by a ‘‘stream,” which is opposed to 
this <‘sea”’ (ver. 4.). The idea of the sea is, 
however, expressed by a plural but not in .a 
numerical sense, as in Ps. cvii. 25. 


[PeRownE: Though the mountaims, ete., the 
strongest figure that could be used, the moun- 
tains being regarded as the great pillars of the 
earth, Pss. xviii. 7; Ixxv. 8; Ixxii. 5; Job ix. 6. 
ALEXANDER: Let its waters roar, etc., ver. 4. 
The singular pronoun refers to the sea, which is 
only poetically plural in the preceding verse. 
The verbs in this verse may also be explained ays 
proper futures. Jts waters shall roar, ete., but 
the people of God shall still be safe, as promised 
in the next verse. Barnes: The word rendered 
present (a very present help), S¥1)J nimtza, 


means rather 7s found or has been found, i. e., he 
has proved himself to be a help in trouble. 
The word present, as if he were near to us, or 
close by us, does not accurately express the 
idea.—J. F] 

Vers. 4-11. There is a stream, etc.—The 
expression is in contrast with that describing 
the stormy and destructive sea, and hence the 
use of the nominative absolute. There is no 
reference to the softly flowing waters of Siloah, 
as in Is. vii. 6 (Aben Ezra, Ewald), but it is 
simply an image drawn from this brook as de- 
scribed in Isaiah, with a possible allusion to the 
river of Paradise, Ps. xxxvi. 9 (Del.). It is not, 


however, an image of peace (De Wette), but of 
the blessings and gracious manifestetions of 
God (Jonah iv. 18; Ezek. xlvii; Zech. xiv. 8 ; 
Rey. xiv. 1); for His “streams” 7, e. arms, make 
glad the city of God, fructifying and refreshing 
it, as they flow around and through it. In Isaiah 
xlviii. 18; lxvi. 12, the point of comparison is 
quite different, viz.: its fuluess and wide exten- 
sion. There is no need of supplementing the 
text by a word==‘‘his grace,” (Ols.). Nor is 


the combination of the two lines of the verse. 


into one—‘‘a river, the stream of» which—is 
the holy one of the dwellings of the Most High,” 
(Hitzig), and the reference to verse 5 as the 
closing sentence, warranted by Is. xxxiii. 21. 
For here God is compared to a river which sur- 
rounds and defends the city. This figure, so 
simple and plain as used by the prophet, would 
here render the sense unclear and confused, es- 
pecially in the following verse, where God is 
said to ‘‘dwell in the midst” of the city, not 
only being its security, but producing that se- 
curity. Both the “ blessing’? mentioned in verse 
4 and the ‘deliverances” in verse 5, proceed 
from Him, not morning by morning (Hitz. De 
Wette), but as the day breaks after an anxious 
night, (Hengst. Del.). The expression is: of 
course, figurative, but we must not reduce its 
meaning to a simple “soon,” (Rosen. Gesen.) 
nor to the morning of deliverance in contrast 
with the night of misery, but rather suppose an 
allusion to a definite historical fact, as Exodus 
xiv. 27; Is. xvii. 14; xxxvii. 86.—The “melting 
of the earth” verse 6, not ‘‘trembling’’ (De 
Wette, Hupf.), nor “ growing dumb ”\(Tholuck) 
denotes the dissolving effect of divine judg- 
ments, Ps. Ixxv.5; Amos ix. 5, (Heng.), which 
are elsewhere said to produce terror and con- 
sternation, Ps. Ixxvi. 9; Exod. xy. 14.—In 2 
Sam. ii. 10; vii. 10; xii. 16; Ps. Ixviii. 34; Jer. 
xii. 8, thunder is used as a symbol of Divine 
judgment. There is no need of understanding 
verse 10 as an authoritative command given ina 
voice of thunder (Hitzig). In verse 7 many 
codices (82 Kenn. 46 De Ross.) have Elohim in- 
stead of Jehovah, a reading followed by the 
Syriac and Chaldean version, and many Rab- 
binical expositors. But it is possible that this 
various reading may have come from Ps. Ixvi. 4, 
Instead of ‘*devastations”’ or ‘“‘desolations’ in 
verse 9 (Chald. Jerome, Rab. Calvin, Geier, ete.), 
the Sept. Syr. J. H. Mich., Ewald, and Hitz., 
render the word ‘astonishing and _ terrific 
things,” a sense which its etymology allows. 
[PERowne: ver. 6. The absence of any 
copula in the verse adds much to the force of 
the description. The preterites are not hypo- 
thetical as Delitzsch explains. Each act of the 
drama is, so to speak, before the eyes of the 


Poet.—ALEXANDER: He has uttered His voice, the - 


earth will melt. As in many other instances, the 
Psalmist takes his stand between the inception 
and the consummation of the event which he 
describes. Hence the transition from the past 
tense to the future.—Verse 8. Come see, etc. The 
first word properly means go, but itis constantly 
used in summoning and inviting others. Ver. 
9. Silencing wars, etc.—The participle followed 
by the future, shows that the process is not fin- 
ished, but is still going on.—J. F.] 











‘ DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
‘1. The Church of God can confidently appeal 


to Him for help, and rest assured that He who 


is supreme over ali things, has not only prom- 
ised, but will also grant her, His protection. 
She will enjoy peace in the midst of the storms 
of war, and the tumulis of the world, as she 
also will when the world iiself shall come to 
ruin. For the world is in a constant state of 
unrest and excitement, and will be unfil its 
final change. This is owing partly to its 


‘natural qualities and its external form, and 
parily to the historie life of its nations. But 
the Church is God’s habitation in this world. 


Not only is the sanctuary of God in the midst 
of her, but the living, almighty, gracious God 
Himself. Hence her feeling of perfect rest and 
blessed contentment. 
If Christ protecte His Church, 
Then heil itself may rage. 

2. So long as the Church is in the world, it 
must be, in its temporal aspect and earthly form, 
always in contact with the world’s movements. 
There is for it no external rest and security, but it 
is in constant danger of attacks and tribulations. 
But so long as its watchword is Immanuel, i. ¢., 
God with us, it will have internal peace, for God 
is within it, and ézternal invincibility, for God 
is its defence. Even here, God gives, from time 
to time, seasons of rest and refreshment, for He 
breaks the weapons of the enemies, and sends 
desolation among them. 

8. As God quiekens the Church in which He 
dwells, by the outpouring of His gracious and 
manifold gifts, and as this stream from the sanc- 
tuary cannot be cut off, beeause of the relation 
already mentioned, it is the special duty and 
eare of the Church to draw from this stream 
fresh courage and vigor, so that with perpetual 
joy, she may confess by word and deed, what 
God has revealed to her in His word, and how 
He has manifested Himself to her by His works 
in the present day, as well as in ages past. 
“That our faith may rest firmly in God, we 
must consider these two things jointly, viz: the 
infinite power by which He prepared to subjugate 
the whole world, and His paternal love revealed 
in His word.” (Calvin). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God with us! the watchword of the pious. 
1. Who has given it? 2 What is meant by it? 
3. Who may use it ?—Among all thrones, there 
is only one that is firm; among all kingdoms, 
only one is changeless ; among all nations, only 
one has a King without an equal.—Is the Lord 


-of Hosts your friend? then are you sure of vic- 


tory over all your foes.—We need fear no strug- 
gle, when God is our refuge and strengih.— 
Dwelling in the city of God implies going to the 
house of God, hearing His word, and observing 
His works.—He who would not fall when the 
foundations of the earth are shaken, must cling 
firmly to God. Thus will he be saved and en- 
abled to praise the Most High —God shows here 
on earth that He is above allihings; and He also 
testifies that He dwells not only in heaven, but 
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also in the midst of His people.—While God 
dwells among us, we can want nothing.—The pro- 
per flight is to the divine refuge.—The security 
of God’s kingdom, surrounded by streams that 
disturb the world. 

Starke: As we seek God, so shall we also 
find Him.—If we steadily trust in Him as our 
Strength, we shall certainly find in our experi- 
ence that He is so in fact.—God does not protect 
His Church by keeping danger at a distance 
from her, but by averting its destructive results. 
—Faith becomes especially victorious, when, 
according to all human appearance, there is no 
room for hope:—If God is your friend, you can 
stand firm in every trouble.—Faith apprehends 
God, both as the Lord of Hosts, and as a gra- 
cious Helper, abundant in mercy.—lIt is just as 
easy for God to destroy a mighty army, as to 
defend a little company of believers.—Oh! how 
blessed the time when God shall make wars to 


_.Lcease to. the ends of the earth._—Osianprer: The 


city of God shall never perish, even though all 
creatures should make war against it.—ArnpT: 
Kingdoms are overturned on account of the sins 
of their people, but Christ has maintained His 
word and kingdom.—If God is our protector, 
what can man, with ell his power, do against 
us?—Tuotvck: Let the people rage as fiercely 
as they please, when the voice of Jacob’s God is 
heard, they must grow dumb.—Ricuter Famity 
Bisie: The kingdom of darkness has no power 
of its own over nature. It could not even 
drown swine without Christ’s permission.— 
Varnincer: He who has the God who protected 
Israel as his shield, need not be afraid of greater 
dangers even than those which Israel experi- 
enced.—Dirpricu: God's kingdom remains, be- 
cause He is true to His word of promise, and 
defends those who helieve it against all their 
enemies.—God is our eternal refuge.—TavuBe: 
The perfect repose and holy security of the 
Church of God. 1. Her faith’s comfort. 2. 
Her faith’s foundation. 38. Her faiths victory. 
—Each fresh perception of. God, derived from 
the experience of His ways, imparts new bless- 
ings, and establishes the heart more firmly in 
the faith.—Scuaupacn: (10th Sunday after 
Trinity). The Christian Church as typified by 
the city of God on earth.—Rosz: Come and see 
the mighty works of the Lord, His wonderful 
counsels, and the unchangeable faithfulness of 
His covenant. 

Henry: God is our refuge and strength; we have 
found Him so, He has engaged to be so, and He 
ever willbeso. Are we pursued? God is our re- 
fuge to whom we may flee, and in whom we may 
be safe, and think ourselves 80; secure upon good 
ground, Prov. xvii. 10. Are we oppressed by 
troubles? Have we work to do, and enemies to 
grapple with? God is our Strength, to bear us up 
under our burdens, to fit us for all our services 
andsufferings; who willby His grace put strength 
into us, and on whom we may stay ourselves. 
Are we in distress? He isa Help, to do all that 
for us which we need; a present Help, a Help 
found, so the word is, one whom we have found 
to be so; a Help on which we may write Proba- 
tum est, or, a Help at hand, one that we shall 
never have to seek for, but that is always near. 
Or, a Help sufficient; a Help accommodated to 
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every case and exigence; whatever it is, He isa 
very present Help; we cannot desire a better 
Help, nor shall ever find the like in any crea- 
ture.—Here is (1) Joy to the Church, even in 
the most melancholy and sorrowfultimes. Ver. 
4. There is a river, the streams whereof shall 
make it glad, even then when the waters of the 
sea roar and threaten it. Norgs.—The spiritual 
comforts which are conveyed to the saints by 
soft and silent whispers, and which come not 
with observation, are sufficient to balance the 
most Joud and noisy threatenings of an angry 
and malicious world. (2.) Establishment to the 
Church; though heaven and earth are shaken, 
yet God ts in the midst of her, she shall not be 
moved, ver. 5.  (1.) Not destroyed; nor re- 
moved as the earth maybe. (2,) Not disturbed, 


not much moved with fears of the issue. (8.) 
Deliverance to the Church, though her dangers 
be great; God shall help her, and who then can 
hurt her? He shall help her under her troubles, 
that she shall not sink; nay, that the more she 
is afflicted, the more she shall multiply. God 
shall help her out of her troubles, and that right 
early—very speedily, and very seasonably.— 
Scorr: If our faith were as strong as our se- 
curity is good, we need fear no combination of 
enemies, no revolutions in kingdoms, and no 
convulsions in nature, but in the most tremen- 
dous dangers might triumph in the fullest as- 
surance of security and victory—Happy they 
who are enrolled citizens of the holy city of our 
God, in which He dwells as a Father, Defender, 
and Comforter of His people. —J. F.] 


PSALM XLVII. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm for the sons of Korah. 


O clap your hands, all ye people; 


Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. 


2 For the Lorp most high is terrible; 
He is a great King over all the earth. 

3 He shall subdue the people under us, 
And the nations under our feet. 

4 He shall choose our inheritance for us, 


The excellency of Jacob whom he loved. Selah. 


5 God is gone up with a shout; 


The Lorp with the sound of a trumpet. 


6 Sing praises to God, sing praises: 


Sing praises unto our King, sing praises. 


7 For God is the King of all the earth: 
Sing ye praises with understanding. 
8 God reigneth over the heathen: 


God sitteth upon the throne of his holiness. 


9 The princes of the people are gathered together, 
Even the people of the God of Abraham: 
For the shields of the earth belong unto God: 


He is greatly exalted. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


-Conrents AND Composition. With the glad 
notes of a solemn triumphal song, this Psalm 
celebrates a victory over foreign nations, gained 
by the immediate interposition of God. The 
possession of the promised land, was thus se- 
cured, and an occasion was given to call upon 
all people to do homage to God, who, by this dis- 
play of His power, has proved Himself to be 
King over all the earth. They, no less than the 
Israelites, are urged to praise this God, before 
whose majesty all the princes of the people, even 
the people of the God of Abraham bow in sub- 


mission. The Psalm evidently had its origin in 
an historical event, and it embodies the Messia- 
nic idea of the extension of the Theocracy over 
all nations. It is not a simple expansion of the 
closing idea of the preceding Psalm, that God is 
exalted over all people, ¢. ¢. is Governor of the 
world. (Hupfeld). Nor is it a prediction of the 
universal reign of the Messiah, (Rabbins) ; nor 
of the Ascension of Christ (the Older critics), 
This latter view may have been derived from the 
typical entrance of the Ark (Claus, Stier) men- 
tioned in 2 Sam. vi. and, as most expositors 
suppose, celebrated in Ps. xxiv. It is rather to 
be considered as a call to do homage to the God- 
king, by the people associated with Israel 
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(Bosen). The special reference, however, is not 
to the subjugation and circumcision of the Idu- 
means, under John Hyrcanus, ((ls.); nor to 
the entrance into the Second Temple after the 
return from Babylon (Ewald); nor to the smiting 
of the Philistines by Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 8, 
(Hitzig); but to the victory of Jehosaphat (2 
Chron. xx), over the combined Moabites, Ammo- 
nites, Edomites, and Arabians. (Ven.,. Heng., 
Del). : 

Vers. 2-5. O clap your hands, all ye peo- 
ple.—Clapping of hands, though sometimes “an 
expression of malicious pleasure (Nah. iii. 19), 
is usually a sign of approval and joy. (Ps. xeviii. 
8: Is. iy. 12), like the loud shouts (teruiah) of 
festive occasions, especially those on which 
homage was formally rendered Num, xxiii. 21; 
2 Kings xi. 12; 1 Sam. x. 24.—In ver. 2 Eljon 
may be understood as an attribute of Jehovah 
as in Ps, lxxviii. 56, but it suits the context bet- 
ter here to take itas a predicate. By the ‘ex- 
cellency (or the pride) of Jacob” ver. 4 is meant, 
not the temple as in Ezek, xxiv. 21; nor the sin 
of pride as in Amos vi. 8: viii. 7: nor the future 
excellency of Israel as in Nah. ii. 3; but the 
Holy land, ‘‘the glorious land” of Dan. viii. 9, 
which God had chosen as a possession or inheri- 
tance (Num. iii. 8; xv. 4; Is. lviil. 14), for the 
people whom he loved (here called Jacob) Mal. 
i.2. This sovereign choice by Almighty God 
(Ex. xix. 15: Deut. xxxii. 8), as an undoubted 
fact, and proof of His love is often referred to in 
the Psalms (¢.y, xxxiii. 12; lxv. 5; cxxxv. 3). 
Hence most modern expositors, like the older 
versions, understand the imperfects in vers. 3 
and 4, as stating historic facts, a view which 
accords with ver. 8, and the triumphant tone of 
the song. The statement, however, has not a 
historic form, but is rather a praising generali- 
zation. The contents of ver. 4 come after those 
of ver. 3, probably, because the possession of 
the land having been in peril, was secured by 
God’s interposition. The older commentators 
(also Claus, Stier) take the imperfects in a future 
or optative sense, and explain ver. 3 as, a Mes- 
sianic prophecy of the’ future glory of God’s 
people, expressed also in ver. 4, in the form of a 
wish, or as a promise that God would choose the 
heathen as an inheritance of this people. But as 
the form of expression is different in Ps. ii. 8, 
and the “choosing” in this connection is 
objectionable, Hupfeld proposes to read any 
instead of 2" 7. e. may He enlarge for us our 
inheritance with the subjugated people of Ca- 
naan. 

[Penowse: Vers. 3, 4. Thereis considerable 
difficulty in satisfactorily explaining these verses. 
They seem, at first sight, to refer to the past— 
tothe destruction of the Canaanites and the es- 
tablishmient of Israel in the promised inheritance. 
So the LXX, Jerome, Vulg., Calvin. Luther 
makes the first verb future. Our Version ren- 
ders both as future. Hupfeld translates both as 
optatives, and in the case of the first verb this 
seems required by the form (but see Is. 1. 9).— 
According to this view ‘‘ the inheritance ” cannot 
refer to the Holy Land immediately, but to the 
nations who areto be gathered into it.—There 
is, however, a difficulty still, even with this ex- 
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planation. The word “choose” isnot the word 
we should, expect. It seems awkward to say 
‘* May he ehoose,’’ etc., instead of ‘‘May he make 
the nations our inheritance.” Hence. Hupfeld 
proposes_to read (see above), but there is no 
support for such a conjecture either in Mss., or 
Versions. I am inclined therefore with Ewald, 
Heng., Bunsen to take both verbs as presents 
(which the previous context seems to require) 
either ag referring to a recent act of God, or to 
& continued act.—J. F,] - 

Vers, 5-9. God is gone up with a shout. 
The display of God’s power on earth in special 
judgments and deliverances are described asa 
‘* descending from His throne:” so when his de- 
signs have been accomplished, He is said to “re- 
turn” toit (Gen. xvii. 22; Jud. xiii. 20; Pss. vii. 
8; Ixviii.19), This throne ‘high and lifted up,” 
(Is. vi. 1), is a symbol of His universal govern- 
ment (Is. lxvi. 1; Ps. ciii. 19), and as itis God’s 
throne, it properly takes the predicate ‘‘ holy,” 
like the temple in Pss. v. 8; xi. 4. This ascen- 
sion, or ‘going up” is attended by the joyful 
voices of the delivered people, and the music of 
trumpets and cornets (Amos ii. 2; Ps. xeviii. 6; 
1 Chron. xv. 28.) The celebration of this victory 
begun (2 Chron. xx. 26), in the valley of Bera- 
chah (valley of Praise) shall continue without 
ceasing. | It is designed to awaken inthe Church 
a spiritual frame of mind by means of instructive 
and devotional songs (Maskilis erroneously taken 
as an adverb by Sept., Vulg., and some critics), 
and to produce the same effect. on those Gentiles 
who having been admitted to the blessing of 
Abraham, have been, with the Israelites, consoli- 
dated into the one people of God.—The word 
«< Princes”? ver. 9, is to be taken not in a moral 
but a political sense. These “princes” are also 
designated as ‘‘shields,” 7. e. protectors (Hos. 
iv. 18; Ps. lxxxiv. 10). Here they are assem- 
bled to do homage in the name of their people,— 
not however as conquered princes, not simply 
to take part in the triumphant festivities (De 
Wette, Ols.), nor simply to ratify the election of 
a king asin 2 Sam. vi. 1, 2, (Rosen.), but to make 
their joint submission to the government of God, 
and to confess their fellowship with His people. 
Neither here nor in ver. 2, is there any reference 
to the heads of the Jewish tribesas the “shields” 
of the land (Cler., Gesen). There is no need of 
inserting OY before DY i. ¢. with the people, 
(Hitz., Ols.); nor of the reading DY’ —with the 


God of Abraham (Older Versions except Chald., 
Syr., Kimchi, Flamin, Ewald). We may not 
translate “‘to the people” (Caly., and others), 
whether we supply 5 or OR, (Geier, Rosen.), 
or take it as an accusative (Heng.). The safest 
way and most accordant with gramatical rules, 
is to regard it as in apposition (Symm., Jer., J. 
H. Mich., Stier, De Wette, Hupf.). 


“DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. All people are called upon humbly to adore 
and joyfully to praise God. God is the governor 
of the whole world, and of all its dominions, 
His omnipotent acts prove that He rules in all 
lands, that with a mighty hand and in a right- 
eous way, punishes and protects, casts down and 
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lifts up. As God’s chosen people are the special 
recipients of the blessings of His government, 
they are bound first of all to raise the sound of 
triumph, and to invite and instruct other nations 
to join in their songs of praise, and to serve the 
Lord. 

2. Each blessing and revelation of God given 
to His Church is an occasion fora hymn of 
praise, and a grateful confession of His glory. 
Never can she, never dare she forget or conceal 
the fact that His love is the ground of her elec- 
tion, and the cause of her salvation. But she is 
especially urged to give thanks with heart, hand 
and voice, when God not only gives her victory 
over her enemies, but also protects and confirms 
her in the promised inheritance. For thereby 
God makes an actual revelation of His majesty, 
and shows that while graciously condescending 
to His people, He still governs the world, on His 
heavenly throne. _ 

8. There is a distinction to be made between 
God’s general government of the world, and that 
special one—the theocracy—which He estab- 
lished on earth, in and through the seed of 
Abraham. Even inthe imperfect and typical 
form which it assumes in Old Testament history 
this is described as His descending to the earth, 
and His aseending to heaven. This theocracy, 
insignificant as was its origin in Israel has a 
world-embracing destination. It shall gather 
into itself all nations, who, as one people of God 
shall serve and adore one and the same heavenly 
King; and their princes shall accomplish those 
purposes which God has ordained for them, viz., 
to be the leaders of their people to salvation, and 
their protectors in the service of God. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How should the Church express her gratitude 
for the triumphant ascension of the Lord ?—Not 
until the Lord has effected the design of His 
coming down to the earth, will He ascend again 
to His heavenly throne.—Although God is the 
Lord of the whole world, yet in condescension to 
human wants, He allows His kingdom on earth to 
begin in the form of servitude. Though small 
and feeble in its beginning, the kingdom of God 
will victoriously spread itself over the whole 
world.—The God of Abraham has His throne in 
heaven; yet He visits His people from thence, 
and rules the whole world. The praises of God 
should be not only loud and cheerful, but ren- 
dered in such a way also as to instruct and edify, 
—Oh! that all men would join in the praise of 
God,—that all princes would bind themselves to 
the service of God; and that all people would 
come together as the people of God.—Nations 
should not forget that God has ordained rulers 
over them; but rulers should remember that 
they have a Lord in heaven, and a duty to-per- 
form on earth, and that. they can discharge the 
latter properly, only by serving the former.— 
The people of God may well render grateful 
praise to their heavenly king, for His love is the 
ground of their election, and His protection the 
pledge of their security.—Luruer: A prophecy 
concerning Christ, that He should ascend on 
high, and become a king of the whole world, not 
by means of the sword, but only through glad- 








some songs, and the sound of trumpets, @. ¢., the 
joyful preaching of the Gospel. 

Starke: Though only a small part of mankind 
adores Jesus as the King of grace, He is never- 
theless Lord of the universe, and will be here- 
after fully revealed as such.—The kingdom of 
this world has its pleasures, as well as the king- 
dom of Christ, but those of the latter are by far the 
noblest. and most precious, since they come from 
God, and shall endure throughout eternity.—The 
inheritance which God gives to His faithful ones 
is the glorious blessing of Jacob, or all the pro- 
mises of the kingdom of grace and glory.—There 
is no greater purpose to which man can apply 
his reason and wisdom, than to constant medita- 
tion, how he may live in honor before his Divine 
Lord.—Wherever we may be we are still under 
the supreme rule of God.—The Gospel does not 
abolish the order of nobility that bears shields 
and helmets, but those belonging to it should be 
allthe more intent to become and remain faith- 
ful subjects of the kingdom of Christ.—Great 
lords claim to be such, ‘by the grace of God; ” 
for this reason, they should humble themselves 
under His mighty hand, should love and honor 
Him and His word, and should be as nursing 
fathers'to His Church. Is. xlix..28.—OsianpEn: 
By meditation upon the glory of the Lord, 
we should indeed humbly and obediently sub- 
mit to Him, and under all circumstances seek 
His aid.—Se~necker: A thanksgiving for - 
Christ’s kingdom, and its eternal spiritual bless- 
ings.—_FRraNKE:. The shadows of the Old Testa- 
ment point to the realities of the New.—Rzn- 
scHEL: O! King of the world, grant that all the 
nations of the earth may be converted unto Thee, 
that we may render thanks to Thy name.— 
Friscu: The designation of princes as “shields 
of the earth,” should remind rulers as well as 
subjects of their respective duties.—RicuTER: 
(Family Bible). All nations shall finally surround 
Israel, as an ornament.—THoLtuck: The earth 
belongs unto the Lord, though its inhabitants 
have hitherto neglected to do Him homage.— 
GuENTHER: God’s dominion over the whole 
world is presented as the ground of joy; the 
occasion that calls it out is the victory of God’s 
people over the heathen ; and the result of this 
victory and grateful joy, is the increased cer- 
tainty of their election.—Diepricu: The object 
that awakens our deepest and eternal joy is at 
once the Supreme Majesty, and a consuming fire 
to all His obstinate foes.—Tavse: A call upon 
all people for a song of joy to Israel’s God, who - 
by His victory and ascension on high has proved 
Himself to be King over all the earth, and over 
the heathen,’ ; 

[Henry: Here isa needful rule. Ver. 7. Sing 
ye praises with understanding. 1. Intelligently ; 
as those that do yourselves understand why 
and for what reasons you praise God, and 
what is the meaning of the service. This is the 
Gospel rule (1 Cor. xiv. 15). Zo sing with the 
spirit and the understanding also. It is only with 
the heart that we make melody unto the Lord 
Eph. v. 19. It is not an acceptable service, if it 
be not a reasonable service. 2. Instructively ; 
as those that desire to make others understand 
God’s glorious perfections, and to teach them to 
praise Him.—Scorr: The universal and absolute 
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sovereignty of our holy God would be most terri- 
ble to every sinner, were it not administered by 
His incarnate Son from a mercy-seat; but now, 
it is terrible to the obstinate workers of iniquity. 
alone.—If we are the chosen people of God, 
and His love and grace have made us more ex- 
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cellent than our unbelieving neighbors, we may 

be sure He has chosen for us a more honorable 

and excellent inheritance than all the kingdoms 

of the world, and that He will prepare our souls 
for that: inheritance, by every dispensation here 

on earth.—J. F.] 


PSALM XLVIIL 
A Song and Psalm for the sons of Korah. 


Great is the Lorp, and greatly to be praised 
“In the city of our God, in the mountain of his holiness. 
2 Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, 
Zs mount Zion, on the sides of the north, 


The city of the great King. 


3 God is known 
In her palaces for a refuge. 

4 For, lo, the kings were assembled, 

_ They passed by together. 

5 They saw 2, and so they marvelled ; 
They were troubled, and hasted away. 

6 Fear took hold upon them there, 
“And pain, as of a woman in travail. 

7 Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish 
‘With an east wind. 

8 As we have heard, so have we seen 


In the city of the Lorp of hosts, in the city of our God: . 


God will establish it for ever. Selah. 


9 We have thought of thy lovingkindness, O God, 


In the midst of thy temple. 


10 According to thy name, O God, so és thy praise 


Unto the ends of the earth : 


Thy right hand is full of righteousness. 


11 Let mount Zion rejoice, 
Let the daughters of Judah be glad, 
Because of thy judgments. 


12 Walk about Zion, and go round about her: 


Tell the towers thereof ! 
13. Mark ye well her bulwarks, 
Consider her palaces ; 


That ye may tell ¢¢ to the generation following. 
14 For this God is our God for ever and ever: 


He will be our guide even unto death. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anp ComposiTion.—The introduc- 
tion, in which the great God and His glorious 
city are praised (vers. 1, 2), is followed (vers. 
3-8) by a description of the deliverances of the 
city from threatened danger, effected by Jeho- 
vah, who disperses its terrified enemies: Vers. 
9,10 contain the expressions of gratitude for 


| this interposition, while in vers. 11-14 the peo- 


ple are exhorted to guard all parts of the city, 
so that its safety may be manifest to all, and 
thus the glory of God be revealed to coming 
generations, to confirm their faith in His 
guidance. There are many points of resem- 
blance between these verses and Is. xxii. 29-33, 
but they do not warrant our supposing the Psalm 
to have been written by that Prophet. ‘Still less 
can we imagine that the author belonged to the 
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party in opposition (i. e. to the delivered city), 
and that the occasion of it was the siege of Jeru- 
salem by the allied forces of Israel and Syria, 
which was frustrated by Tiglath Pileser, (Cred- 
ner, G. Baur). We are uncertain whether the 
occasion of it was the siege by Sennacherib, in 
the time of Hezekiah, (Calvin, De Wette, Hitzig, 
Ewald, Hupf.), or the victory gained by Jehosa- 
phat over the allied kings named in 2 Chron. 
xx., (Rosen., Hengst., Del.). The older Chris- 
tian expositors apply the Psalm to the eternal 
glory of the spiritual Zion, while the Rabbins 
take it to be descriptive of Jerusalem in the 
Messianic times, after the victory over Gog and 
Magog. 

Vers. 2, 3. Beautiful for situation (in ele- 
vation.) The terms “perfection of beauty,” ‘the 
joy of the whole earth,”’ are taken asa single cu- 
mulative one in Lam. ii. 15, perhaps with refer- 
ence to this passage, and Ps. 1.2; Is. Ix. 15; 
Ezek. xvi. 14; xxiv. 25. The word *\)) was mis- 
understood by the ancients, and is wrongly ren- 
dered by Luther, (after the Chald. and Jeromé), 
“Zweiglein”—little branch. That it has the 
sense of ‘‘ elevation” is established by a com- 
parison with the Arabic. That a geographical 
elevation is not meant is obvious from Ps. Ixviii. 
17, where the high hills of Bashan are said to 
envy the hill of Zion on account of its superior 
loftiness. (Comp. also Is. ii. 2; Ezek. xl. 2; 
Rey. xxi. 10). So too ‘‘ the sides of the north,” 
translated by Hitzig ‘‘ the corner of the north,” 
and by Hengstenberg and Hupfeld “the extreme 
north,” must be understood not in a topographic 
but a religious sense; as in Is. xiv. 18, where 
the mountain of God lies on the sides of the 
north. This mythologic idea in the last named 
passage comes from the lips of the Chaldean 
king, and cannot be at once transferred to the 
Biblical writers. Nor does Ezek. v. 5 accord 
with it, for here Jerusalem is placed in the 
midst of the nations and countries round about 
her. So in Ezek. xxxviii. 6, 15; xxxix. 2 the 
extreme north is the residence of Gog and 
Magog. Now Mount Zion is not here compared 
to the supposed mountain homes of the gods of 
the Asiatic nations in the far north, nor is it 
presented as realizing that of which the heathen 
dreamed, (Hengst., Ewald, Hitzig and others). 
Both the phrase and the context suggest a defi- 
nite locality. It cannot, however, be the “north 
side of the city,” (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Calvin, 
etc.), since Mount Zion is its most southerly hill; 
nor can the meaning be ‘‘ on the north side lies 
the city,” (Luther, Rosen., ete.), for this does not 
agree with the order of the words. These are 
in opposition, not with ‘joy,’ as if Zion were 
the joy of the remote north, ¢.¢. the most dis- 
tant nations (Gesen., De Wette), but with 
“Zion.” The temple hill is thus designated as 
being the northeastern corner, or northern angle 
(Delitzsch, Schegg,) of Mount Zion, and so giv- 
ing a reason for the name of the city itself. This 
explanation is plainer than that of ‘in the ex- 
treme north the city of the Great King,” (Hup- 
feld). Since Zion is thus contrasted with an- 
other mountain in the south, on which God ap- 
peared, vz., Sinai, to strike out the words 
that are obscure, as Olshausen proposes, is not 
admissible. 


[Sranuey: Beautiful in elevation. To the 
traveller approaching Jerusalem from the west 
or east, it must have always presented the ap- 
pearance, beyond any other capital of the then 
known world—we may add, beyond any impor- 
tant city that has ever existed on the earth—of 
a mountain city; breathing, as compared with 
the sultry plains of the Jordan or of the 
coast, a mountain air; enthroned, as compared 
with Jericho, or Damascus, Gaza or Tyre, on a 
mountain fastness.—PrERowNE: The sides of the 
north. The question is to what particular part 
of it the words refer. (1.) Now Jerusalem it- 
self did not lie on the north, but on the south 
side of the elevated. table land. But the Temple 
did lie north, 7. e., northeast of the city; and as 
the Temple was, in a peculiar sense, the dwell- 
ing-place of God, the Psalmist may have desig- 
nated this when he spoke of the ‘sides of the 
north,” the expression being sufficiently accu- 
rate for the purpose of poetry. Hence we have 
the Holy City regarded from three different 
points of view, viz.: ‘*the Mount Zion,” (the 
city of David), “the sides of the north,”’ (Mount 
Moriah and the Temple), ‘‘ the city of the Great 
King,” (Jerusalem proper). Compare Matt. v. 
35. (2.) If, however, Zion be the peak now 
leveled on the north of the Temple mount, as 
Furguson and Thrupp suppose, ‘the Mount 
Zion (on) the sides of the north’’ may be the 
true rendering here. And this, too, might pecu- 
liarly be called ‘‘ beautiful for situation,” as it 
was the highest point of the whole plateau, and 
that which would most readily strike the eye. 
(3.) Another reason may be suggested why the 
north should be especially mentioned, because an 
enemy approaching like the Assyrians, would 
obtain their first view of the city on that 
side.—J. F.] 

Vers. 4-8. They passed by together.—The 
enemies, designated by the article as the well- 
known kings who had assembled. according to 
agreement ata certain place (comp. Josh. xi. 5; 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 4) passed by all at once, over the 
boundary, Judges xi. 29; 2 Kings viii. 21; Is. 
vili, 9, (Ancient Versions, Rabbins, Koster, 
Ewald, Hitzig, Del.). It is grammatically admis- 
sible to take J3Y in the sense of disappear, 


(Calvin, Rosen., De Wette, Hengst., Hupf.), but. 


this rendering presents, instead of a fitting pic- 
ture, immediately the result of an unsuccessful 
enterprise, the details of which are then given. 
If the reference be to the attack in the time of 


Jehosaphat, we must suppose that the allies were 


encamped about three miles from Jerusalem, in 
the desert of Tekoah, whence they had a view of 


the holy city, and where God caused a great: 


terror td fall upon them (1 Sam. xiv. 15). The 
annihilation in ver. 8 is not alarm (Rosen.), nor 
flight (De Wette), but the figure expressing it 
must have been suggested by the remembrance 
of the foundering of the commercial fleet sent 
out by Jehosaphat in union with Ahaz, (1 Kings 
xxii. 49; 2 Chron. xx. 36). But it is by no 
means necessary to adopt this view, for ships 
are elsewhere used as symbols of worldly 
powers. The ships of Tarshish, as the largest 
and strongest of their class, are figures of 
mighty powers, Is. xxxiii. 21, 23. The east 
wind (Job xxvii. 21) illustrates the power of 











_ God in overthrowing His enemies (Jer. xviii. 17), 


because it so frequently scattered the strongest 
ships, (Is. xxvii.8; Ezek. xxvii. 26; Amos iv. 
9; Jonah iv. 5). Hence there seems to be no 
special reason for supposing that there is an al- 
lusion to the destruction of an actual hostile 
fleet (Késter, Hitzig), but only that there is here 
a well-known illustration of the omnipotence of 
God. As the sentence is not joined to the pre- 
ceding one by a particle of comparison, we need 
not take the verb as a third person feminine— 
“like as by an east wind which destroys,” 
(Kimchi, Rosen., De Wette). It is better to re- 
gard it as a second person masculine, making 
God the subject of it, (the Ancient Versions, Cal- 
vin, Geier, and most others). In this case it 
would be proper to place here the beginning of 
a strophe, which, comprising all that has been 
thus far said, would make, in contents and 
structure, a good transition to the section in 
which God is directly addressed. 

[PeRownE: As we have heard, ver. 8.—This 
marvellous deliverance is but a fresh proof, in 
our own experience, of that wonder-working 
Love, which in the days of old had so often 
manifested itself in Israel. The things which 
our fathers have told us, we have now witnessed 
with our own eyes, (compare Ps. xliv. 1). And 
therefore, also, the present is regarded as a 
pledge of the future.—J. F.] 

Vers. 9-14. We have thought.—The idea 
here is that of contemplation, reflecting, and 
comparing, rather than that of hopeful expecta- 
tion, (Sept., Syr., Sym., Jerome). The Rabbins 
are divided on this point. The Temple isnamed 
as being the place in which God had revealed 
His grace (Calvin, Hupfeld), or rather, as the 
place in which the Church commemorated that 
grace, by songs of praise (Hengst. Ewald), or 
by the solemn services which preceded the 
marching forth to battle, mentioned in 2 Chron. 
xx. The “daughters of Judah” are not virgins 
who take part in the festive dance (De Wette, 
Ols.), but other outlying cities and villages, (Ps. 
lxix. 86; Josh. xv. 45; Is. xl. 9). The exhorta- 
tion carefully to consider and look about the 
city, which has remained inviolate, is not ad- 
dressed ironically to the enemies (Geier, Sachs., 
Hitz.), but seriously to the inhabitants. The 


reading Adn? (on the bulwarks), found in many 


old editions, ancient versions, and in 18 Codd. 
of De Rossi, also occurs in Zech. ix. 4. If 
Mappik be omitted, we must insert a softened 
suffix, (Ewald, Gram. 3 247). There is no proof 
that 105 has the sense of ‘‘ to elevate,”’ (Luther, 


following Jewish tradition) ; nor is it quite cer- 
tain thatits meaning is ‘‘ to regard a thing part 
by part, to consider attentively,” (De Wette, 
Hengst., Ewald, Hitz.). The sense ‘‘to walk 
through,” derived from that of ‘‘to intersect,” 
(viz.: a vineyard in which there is no way), is 
based on a passage in the Talmud. The demon- 
strative pronoun is occasionally though rarely 
placed before the noun, (Ewald, Gram. 2293). It 
is not necessary, therefore, to translate ver. 14 
“that here is God” (Hupf.); nor “for this is 
God,” (De Wette, Ols., Bott., Ewald, Hitz.). In 
this case ‘“‘this”’ must be taken in the sense of 
‘¢ such,” since the allusion was not to God, but 
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to the city (Camp.). The concluding phrase, 
nin-dy, might be rendered “ the point of death” 


(Ges., Hengst.); or ‘‘until death” (Hupfeld, 
Kimchi, and most others). But the latter ex- 
pression would be unusual, and is liable to mis- 
conception, whilst the former would be more ap- 
propriate. For the reference is not to persons, 
but a community, and the allusion is not to 
dying, but the deliverance of the city, and the 
joy caused by it to the whole earth, as well as 
the renewed trust in the Divine guidance. We 
should look for something to indicate the dura- 
tion of that guidance, which forever secured the 
stability of the people. The rendering, there- 
fore, should not be ‘beyond death,” (Syriac, 
Mendelssohn, Stier), which would give the idea 
of personal immortality-—afavacia (Aquila), but 
away past death, ¢. ¢. destruction peice It 
cannot be denied, however, that the idea which 
Hengstenberg finds here, viz.: that God delivers 
from the danger of death (Hab. i, 12; Pss. xlix. 
16; Ixviii. 21; lxxxv. 7), and saves His people 
from destruction, would be unusual and obscure. 
The same may be said of the rendering ‘‘in the 
eternities,”’ (Sept., Chald., Symm., Aben Ezra, 
J. H. Mich., Ewald). This sense would suit, 


but it supposes the reading to be Ni}, (found 
in 1 Cod. Kenn.), which occurs only in later and 
non-biblical Hebrew. It is, however, not impos- 
sible that this form of the word may stand in place 
of Dori. But. Luther’s version, derived from ° 


the Chald., ‘‘like the youth,” or “like the vir- 
gins,” or ‘in youthfulness,” is objectionable, 
partly because it is foreign to the context, and 
partly because it would require the particle 3 or 


3 to besupplied. The reading ninyy, found in 
many ancient Codd. and early editions, must. be 
very old, because most of the earliest versions, in 
the main, express the same idea. Under these 
circumstances we may suppose that these words, 
like those in Ps. ix. are a mark (Hitzig) to indi- 
cate the kind of music to be used, here as in 
Hab. iii, 19 placed exceptionally at the end in- 
stead of the beginning of the hymn (Del.); or 
as indicating the sort of verse (Bottcher). The 
rythm implies that nothing (Hitzig), rather than 
that something (Del.) has been omitted. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, God protects not only His people, but the 
city in which they dwell. He guards the very 
house in which they call upon Him. But He 
means that they should recognise this, should 
trust His watchfulness and power, should be 
grateful for His help and goodness to them, and 
by proclaiming what He has done, induce others, 
especially their descendants, to exercise a like 
faith. For God is the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. This God is our God. 

2. The glory of the hill of Zion where God 
revealed Himself, and the beauty of Jerusalem, 
as God’s city, symbolized the glory of the 
Church. God’s promise of protection to Jeru- 
salem, the display of His power and goodness in 
regard to her and the whole land, and the 
solemn commemorative festivals of which she was 
the theatre, may all be regarded as types. In 
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the physical elevation, the Psalmist sees an 
image of the spiritual, and so far only has it any 
significance to him. Only when Jerusalem is 
contemplated with the spiritual eye, does she 
appear so lovely that she ought to be a joy to 
the whole earth, Ezek. xvi. 14. What the hea- 
then dreamed about a mountain of gods, is only 
true of the hill of Zion. Its roots are on the 
earth, but its summit is in heaven (Hengst.). 

8. From the beginning, God’s workg have 
made known His name and His praise oven all 

the earth, but Zion is the place where His glory 
‘ has been specially manifested. This is the cen- 
tral point of His historical revelations. And 
from this spot the triumphal proclamation of 
His name shall go forth throughout the world; 
so that not only in the Promised Land but to the 
ends of the earth, the latest generation shall 
praise that God who hears prayer, who exercises 
justice to the joy of His people, who is their 
guide, helper, and protector. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Where God’s name is known, His help will be 
experienced and His praise proclaimed.—What 
does God do for His people, and what gratitude 
does He receive ?—Zion’s beauty is a symbol and 
a type.—The contemplation of God’s doings 
should lead us and others to proclaim His glory, 
and should strengthen our faith.—What we have 
heard of God we may ourselves experience, for 
He remains ever the same.—Protected by God, 
we can resist all attacks; guided by Him, we 
can never perish.—How, and by what means 
does God eternally preserve His city ?—Is the 
joy produced by God’s help as great as the fear 
of His chastisement ?—The gradual development 
of the praises of God from generation to genera- 
tion.—The protection and eternal maintenance 
of the city of God though His power, and watch- 
fulness, and grace. 

Catvin: There is no nook so hidden that the 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of God are not 
displayed in it.— But as He means to make His 
perfections specially visible to His Church, the 
Psalmist holds up before our eyes the mirror in 
which His image is seen. 

SrarKE: We should magnify and praise the 
Great God by a proper confession of His grace, 
and reverence for His holy name.—The greatest 
ornament to any place, and the source of its 
purest joy, is to have a church and to maintain 
divine service.—How many earthly palaces are 
to-day the holy places of the Most High ?—How 
many lords recognize Him as their Supreme 
Lord ?—When the promises of God’s word are 
fulfilled in our experience, then our faith in that 
word is gloriously confirmed.— The Christian’s 
best thoughts are those arising from the view of 
God’s goodness, for then his heart becomes a 
holy temple of the Lord.—Why should not be- 
lievers rejoice over God’s judgments ?—Are they 
not all designed to glorify God, to comfort His 
people, to weaken and destroy His enemies ?— 
OsIANDER: Though faith is founded on God’s 








word, and not on our experience, yet this faith 
is strengthened when our experience actually 
agrees with the promises of that word.— 
Franke: The predictions of the Old Testament 
concerning Zion and Jerusalem are fulfilled in 
you who believe in Him who is established the 
true King on Mount Zion.—RensonEL: God is 
the shield of His Church.—Friscu: In the 
Church of God we are safe, not. only because He 
is her protector, but because her members pos- 
sess the most excellent gifts —Burk: As Thy 
name is so is Thy praise.—VaiHINcER : The 
great deliverance should be made known to pos- 
terity, as a testimony to the everlasting covenant. 
—TnHoLuck: When God’s grace mightily. inter- 
poses in our temporal affairs, our faith will be- 
come all the stronger in a blessed eternity.— 
GuenTHER; God leads us not into, but through 
and beyond death.—Dixpricu: We are His peo- 
ple only because we accept. Him as our protector ; 
whoever looks for another protector, has already 
separated himself from His people.—Our true 
courage consists in allowing ourselves truly to 
be helped by God, and in genuine trust in Him, 
who alone can do that by which His kingdom 
on earth is organized and preserved.—TavuBE: 
The city of God under the guardianship of her 
protector! a joy of the whole earth! .a terror 
for her enemies! an everlasting remembrance to. 
His people! Come and see! this is the way— 
through experience to knowledge. 

[Henry: The clearer discoveries are made to 
us of God and His greatness, the more it is ex- 
pected we should abound in His praises.—God 
can dispirit the stoutest of His Church’s enemies, 
and soon put them in pain who live at ease.— 
God’s latter appearances for His people, against 
His and their enemies, are consonant to His - 
former appearances, and should put us in mind 
of them.—In the great, things that God has done, 
and is doing, for His Church, it is good to take 
notice of the fulfilling of the Scriptures, and this 
would help us the better to understand both the 
providence itself, and the Scripture that is ful- 
filled in it.—All the streams of mercy that flow 
down to us must be run up to the fountain of 
God’s loving-kindness.—1l. If God be our God, 
He is ours forever, not only through all the ages 
of time, but to eternity ; for it is the everlasting 
blessedness of glorified saints that God Himself 
will be with them, and will be their God.—2. If He 
be our God, He will be our Guide, our faithful, 
constant Guide, to show us our way, and tolead 
us in it; He will be so even unto death, which 
will be the period of our way, and will bring us 
to our rest. He will be our Guide above death, 
so some. He will so guide us as to be above the 
reach of death, so that it shall not be able to 
do us any real hurt. He will be our Guide be- 
yond death, so others. He will conduct us safe 
to a happiness on the other side of death, to a 
life in which there shall be no more death. If 
we take the Lord for our God, He will conduct 
and convey us safe io death, through death, and 
beyond death ; down to death, and up again to 


| glory.—J. F.] 
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PSALM XLIX. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm for the sons of Korah. 


Hear this, all ye people; 

Give ear, all ye inhabitants of the world: 
2 Both low and high, 

Rich and poor, together. 
3 My mouth shall speak of wisdom ; 

And the meditation of my heart shall be of understanding. 
4 I will incline mine ear to a parable: 

I will open my dark saying upon the harp. 


5 Wherefore should I fear in the days of evil, 
When the iniquity of my heels shall compass me about ? 
6 They that trust in their wealth, 
And boast themselves in the multitude of their riches 
7 None of them can by any means redeem his brother. 
Nor give to God a ransom for him; 
8 (For the redemption of their soul ¢s precious, 
And it ceaseth for ever :) 
9 That he should still live for ever, 
And not see corruption. 
10 For he seeth that wise men die, 
Likewise the fool and the brutish person perish, 
And leave their wealth to others: 
11 Their inward thought is, that their houses shail continue for ever, 
And their dwelling-places to all generations ; 
They call their lands after their own names. 
12 Nevertheless man being in honor abideth not : 
He is like the beasts that perish. 


13 This their way 1s their folly: 

Yet their posterity approve their sayings. Selah. 

14 Like sheep they are laid in the grave; death shall feed on them; 
And the upright shall have dominion over them in the morning ; 
And their beauty shall consume 
In the grave from their dwelling. 

15 But God will redeem my soul from the power of the grave: 

For he shall receive me. Selah. 


16 Be not thou afraid when one is made rich, 
When the glory of his house is increased ; 
17 For when he dieth he shall carry nothing away: 
His glory shall not descend after him. 
18 Though while he lived he blessed his soul, 
(And men will praise thee, when thou doest well to thyself,) 
19 He shall go to the generation of his fathers; 
They shall never see light. ' 
20 Man that 7s in honour, and understandeth not, 
Is like the beasts that perish. 


persons without distinction. of residence, race, 

or position in life. He callsupon them to attend 

TE A oe it tM a to his voice—which is accompanied by his harp 
Contents AND Exposition. The Psalmist | —because he means to teach them an important 
-jma solemn preface (vers. 1-4), addresses all | truth, salutary to all,—a truth, which he him- 
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self, a disciple of wisdom, has learned by reve- 
lation, and has received into his heart. ‘This 
Maschal discusses the problem of temporal happi- 
ness, and the prosperity of the ungodly, and is 
therefore related to Ps. xxvii. and Ixxiii. The 
fundamental idea is, that the pious have no 
ground to fear under such circumstances in this 
transitory world, because the rich man cannot 
with all his gold purchase exemption from death, 
but by his vanity and folly becomes more and 
more like mere brutes that perish, while the just 
man by God’s grace is delivered from the power 
of the grave. This thought is expressed in two 
strophes, each of which terminates with a verse 
in almost the same words. In these strophes 
the relations of the thought and the parts of the 
verses are so artistically interwoven that in the 
first strophe the Psalmist testifies to his own 
fearlessness, and in the middle of the second 
exhorts others to be equally courageous, while 
in each of the two places there is a sort of con- 
clusion marked by Selah. His language is 
terse, pithy, and sometimes rough. The phrases 
are pointed, now and then bold, and in some 
places obscure, while the‘structure of the sen- 
tences is peculiar, having here and there a kind 
of artistic intricacy. There are great difficulties 
in some passages of the present text, which are 
nearly unintelligible, owing probably, to mis- 
takes of transcribers. If so, however, they must 
be very ancient, since the oldest translators 
were evidently perplexed by them, and propo-e 
very senseless explanations. 

Vers. 1-4. Hear this.—A like solemn call oc- 
curs Deut. xxxii. 1; 1 Kings xxii. 28; Mic.i.2; Job 
xxxiv. 2, The ‘“‘world””—Cheled—(see Ps. xvii. 
1-4), is not heaven and earth or the world of 
space, but an existence—a something—which 
has its course in time. In ver. 8, the gradation 
of the ideas of wisdom and understanding is ex- 
pressed in the plural form, as is often done in 
the Proverbs of Solomon.—‘‘I will open,” ver. 4, 
refers not to the solution but the statement of 
the problem, since heart and mouth are opened. 
Ps. cix. 80; Amos viii. 5; Prov. xxvi. Sucha 
combination of problem and maxim we also find 
in Ps. Ixxvili. 2; Prov. i.6.—Playing on the 
harp harmonizes with the soul’s vibrations, and 
the latter are both expressed and excited by it. 
2 Kings iii. 15. 

[PEROWNE: The world; the term here used is 
that which indicates its temporary, fleeting 
character.—ALEXANDER: The word translated 
world means primarily duration or continued ex- 
istence; then more specifically, human life, the 
present state of things; and by a natural transi- 
tion, the world as the place where it is spent.— 
PEROWNE. Wisdom,— Understanding. In the Heb. 
these words are plural, but apparently not so 
used with any intensification of meaning.—In 
the second clause of the verse, I have supplied 
the copula ‘‘is,” for notwithstanding Hupfeld’s 
remark to the contrary, I cannot think it a natu- 
ral construction, to repeat the verb from the first 
clause: ‘‘ The meditation of my heart shall speak 
of understanding.” —J. F.]. 

Ver. 5. The iniquity of my heels (ormy sup- 
planters, or of those who have trodden on me). 
This explanation of the phrase (Syriac and most 
others) suggests the meaning of “evil days—days 


precedes the infinitive absolute. 





of adversity,” ¢. e. not adverse times simply, but 
those in which bad men abuse their power and 
wealth (Geier and others). This explanation 
agrees best with the “ fear’’ mentioned in vers. 
5,and 16. The rendering (Sept., Chald., Symm., 
Jer., Rabb., and others), ‘guilt or sin of my 
heels,” is not only obscure (for what sin is meant), 
but ambiguous, for we would naturally think of 
his own sin, which does not accord with the mean- 
ing of the passage. At any rate ‘‘heels”’ cannot 
be taken for ‘‘steps’’ missteps. If the ‘‘heels”’ 
be regarded as the object of the persecution and 
the waylaying (Calv., Hup., Ortenberg), the 
image used is unnatural, and many transposi- 
tions are necessary to bring out the sense,— 
when the iniquity upon my heels, 7. ¢. on all 
sides, compass me about, 

[ALEXANDER: The iniquity of my oppressors (or 
supplanters). The word translated oppressors 
commonly means heels; but as this yields no 
good sense here, it may be taken as a verbal 
noun, meaning either traders, tramplers, oppres- 
sors or supplunters, traitors, in a sense akin to 
which the verbal root is used Gen. xxvii. 36; 
Hos. xii. 4. In either case, it is clearly a de- 
scription of his enemies as practising fraud, or 
violence against him.—Prrowne: When iniquity 
compasseth. etc. Perhaps iniquity is supposed to 
be lying, like a serpent in his path, ready to 
fasten on the heel, as the most exposed and vul- 
nerable part.—Barnes: The true idea is, when 
Iam exposed to the crafts, the tricks of those 
who lie in wait for me; I am liable to be at- 
tacked suddenly, or to be taken at unawares; 
but what have I to fear ?—J. F.]. 

Vers. 7-10. His brother. Instead of 18 


(his brother) which is generally used when re- 
lated to Jsch, we have simply NX as an accusa- 


tive before the emphatic negative, which also 
The stress 
laid upon the impossibility of redeeming a 
brother (i. e. a fellow-man) from death, instead 
of himself, becomes the more remarkable, be- 
cause we might expect his own redemption to be 
mentioned. This, however can hardly be de- 
duced from the suffix at the close of the following 
line—his redemption (Hengsten.); or redemption 
for himself (Hitzig), although in the following 
verse we have the comprehensive plural “their 
souls.” It is not necessary to adopt the reading 
in some editions J&, (Ewald, Olsh., Bottcher; ) 


and by changing the points in the verb that fol- 
lows, to make it. reflective, ==surely no one can 
redeem himself. Nor can M8 be taken as a 


nominative, and subject of the sentence. (Luther 
and others). The true idea here is, not simply 
the solidarity of all men Godward (Hupfeld), but 
rather the impossibility of redemption of any 
one by the mutual assistance, or the united 
efforts of men; and thus we are prepared for the 
subsequent declaration that God is the Redeem- 
er.—Most critics take ver, 8, as a parenthesis, 
but as this construction is harsh, it. is better, 
not to strike it from the text, as a gloss, (Orten- 
berg), but to make ver. 9, dependent on it 
(Kimchi, Flamin., Hengsten., Hupfeld), though 
the connection between them is somewhat loose. 
(Baur). The translation “because so precious 


is the ransom price of the soul, that it is want- 


“ oan 
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ing forevermore” (Ewald, Késter, Maurer), is 


admissible, (but. needless), since the perfect 


San has this sense Ps, xxxvi. 4, “he has de- 
sisted, ceased, removed himself.’’—The idea that 
ver. 9, is a premise ‘though he still continue 
to live forever” (Luther, Geier, Hitz.), and ver. 
10, a conclusion from it *‘he shall see,” cannot 
be reconciled with the strong expression of living 


forever.—Most interpreters take ‘D (ver. 10), in 


a causative sense, as explaining why he ceaseth, 
z. e. because he sees that wise men die, (Isaki, 
Luther, J. H. Michaelis). Others take this verse 
as an antecedent (although he sees, etc.) to ver: 
11, (it is still their delusion to dream of an eter- 
nal home). Butin direct discourse this particle 
renders the contrast more emphatic. (Flamin. 
De Wette, and most critics). It would be both 
violent and unnecessary to strike out the words 
‘for he seeth” (Olshausen). There is nothing 
to indicate that they are the remains of a muti- 
lated verse. They only stand in the way of the 
transposition of ver. 9, before ver. 8, and to the 
exposition ‘‘and he (man) ceases (to be) forever.” 

[AvLexanper: Ver. 8. And cosily is the ransom 
of their soul, etc. This obscure verse admits of 
several constructions. Their soul refers most 
probably to the rich man and his brother. The 
soul or life of both requires so much to ‘ransom 
it, that neither can redeem the other. The verb 
in the last clause may mean ceases (o live, perishes, 
and agrees with either or with each of the sub- 
jects previously mentioned. The ransom of 
their life is so costly, that neither can be saved. 
Or the verb may agree with ransom, as in the 
Eng. Bible; it is too costly to be paid, and 
therefore ceases, or remains unpaid, forever. 
The same sense substantially may be obtained 
by making cease mean cease (or fail) to pay, and 
construing it with one of the preceding nouns. 
The ransom is so costly that he fails to pay it, 
or. ceases to attempt it forever. Upon any of 
these various suppositions, ithe essential idea is 
that the ransom of their life is tooexpensive to 
be paid.—Prrowne: Soul, 7, e. asis evident from 
the whole scope of the context here, ‘‘life.” It 
is much to. be regretted that superficial readers 
of the Psalm so often give a totally fulse meaning 
to this and the preceding verse. The passage 
has been alleged to prove that our Lord, as the 
Redeemer of man, must be God as well as man. 
The doctrine is most true, but it is not in the 
Psalm, nor is there the remotest allusion to it. 
All that is here taught is, that no wealth can 
save a man from death, because the life of men 
is not in their own hands, or in-that of their 
fellows, but only in the hand of God, who cannot 
be bribed. There isa kind of solemn irony in 
the idea of the richest man offering ali his riches 
to God, to escape death.—J. F.] 

Vers. 11, 12. Their inward thought, etc. 
The expressionis obscure ifthe idea be that their 
hearts are deluded by the belief that their houses 
and descendants shall continue forever (Jerome, 
Isaki, Luth., Calv.,and others). Still less can 
the meaning be that the ‘‘houses”’ themselves 
totally absorb their thoughts, as if the expres- 
sion was parallel to that in Ps, xlv. 9, ‘all her 
garments are myrrh’’ (Hupfeld), for this could 
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as the heart is within us, and as the two phrases 
“the heart”? and “the inward thought ”—2p 
—are synonymous (Ps. lxiv. 7; 1 Kings iii. 28; 
Ex. xxxvi. 2), and as the word rendered ‘in- 
ward thought,” denotes both the organ and the 
seat of thought (Ps. v. 10, Ixii. 5), it may here 
express not the product of mental activity, 7. e. 
the delusion, but the essential activity of the 
organ as such by which their inward thought is 
filled. This activity here may be, not the 
thought, but the wish, (Hengsten., Del., Hitzig), 
—Nearly all the older versions give an entirely 
different sense, for they read AP, instead of 
ap .—The meaning “their graves are their 
houses forever,” or ironically, and better still 
‘‘their graves are their perpetual houses” 
(Ewald, Ols., Riehm), may be commended, since 
the grave is proverbially called ‘the perpetual 
house” Proy. xii.5. [Thisisanerror. Thereis 
no such expression in the place named. The re- 
ference must be to Eccles. xii. 5, ‘‘the long home 
(or house).”—J. F.]. But the conjectural reading 
on which this exposition is based, is not sustained 
by a single MSS. Nor docs the closing sentence 
read ‘‘they who were highly praised every- 
where” (Ewald); nor ‘‘their names are cele- 
brated in their lands,” (Rosen., De Wette, Hit- 
zig), but ‘*they proclaim their names throughout 
the lands” z..e. they call them after their names. 
(The Old Trans., Rabbins, Sachs, Bottcher, Hup- 
feld, Kurtz, Del.). For ‘W248 signifies the 
cultivated ¢arth, arable land, and the subject 
must not be needlessly changed, while the for- 
mula ‘‘to proclaim or call the name” may be 


employed in various relations.—In ver. 12, re 
should not be changed to ['3" as in ver. 20, 
(Sept., Syr., Cappel, Ewald), nor should it be 
substituted for the latter word in ver. 20, (Ols.). 
Parallel verses are not always perfectly asso- 
nant; and here the change in a single consonant 
causes an ingenious play of words, (ohne Bestand, 
ohne Verstand),—without continuance, without 
intelligence. The special meaning “to continue 
for a night’’ (Aben Ezra, Stier, Hengsten.), may 


be proper in Ps. xxx. 6, but not here, where p 
is equivalent to ‘‘abide”’ as in Proy. xix. 28. 


[ALEXANDER: Their inward thought, etc. The 
plural form at the end of the sentence occurs no- 
where else, but corresponds to our word grounds, 
when applied to cultivated lands.—A_ possible 
though not a probable construction makes the 
last two mean upon earth, the form of the Hebrew 
noun being assimilated to that of this particle 
before it.—J. F.] 

Ver.. 18. This their way, etc. There is 
no reason for transposing vers. 13 and 12 as 
Hupfeld suggests. We must not translate it 
“this their sentiment is their hope” (De Wette). 
‘Way’ here does not signify moral conduct, 
but the ‘‘ way of faring” in the world, and this 
not in the sense of ‘‘ faring well,” but of ‘“ faring 
ill.” Hence we must not render the verse ‘: this 
their doing is their folly” (Aquil. Symm., Luth., 
Calv., and others; nor ‘‘ becomes to them a 
folly,” #. ¢.a foolish security (Chald., Stier). 
The sense of ‘‘ folly ” has been derived from that 


not be reconciled with the word “forever.” But | of ‘assurance” (Eccles. vii. 25); but here the 
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original meaning must be adhered to, which is 
“a stubborn disposition” (Bottcher ), manifest- 
ing itself by “boasting” (Hitzig), and turning 
‘out to be ‘folly.”—There is no contrast in the 
following verse, ‘‘and, notwithstanding they fol- 
low them” (Hengsten.) ; it is better to take it.as 
simply a continuation of the attributive sentence 
(Del. )—In the more precise statement, it is not 
said what. will happen to them after death 
(Ewald); nor to their descendants (Older Com- 
ment.); but what may happen to those who imi- 
tate them. 

[Perowne: This their way. Both the meaning 
and construction of this clause are doubtful. It 
may mean (1) This their way (7. e. manner of 
life, course of conduct) is their folly: or (2) 
This their prosperous condition is (or becomes) 
their infatuation (blind confidence) ; for sesel 
may mean ‘a stupid security,” or ‘pre- 
sumptuous confidence,” as well as ‘‘folly.” As 
regards the construction, it may be as above, or 
the clause may consist of two independent sen- 
tences. ‘This is their way; they have confi- 
dence;”’ or finally, the latter part of it may be 
a relative sentence: ‘‘This is the way of those 
who are foolish.” —J. F.]. 


‘Vers. 14-17. Like sheep, etc. This com- 
parison indicates, on the one hand their want 
of will and incapacity to resist, and on the other 
hand, it suggests the idea that those who during 
their life-time have fed in rich pastures, are now 
driven into Sheol, like sheep into their fold at 
night, and have Death, the king of terrors (Job 
xviii. 14), as their Shepherd, 2. ¢. their keeper 
and master. (Geier, Isaki). The meaning is not 
that death gnaws them (Vulg., Luther and 
others), nor that he devours them as food. Job 
xviii. 18, (J. H. Michaelis, Geier).—In the pro- 
mise that ‘‘the upright shall have dominion over 
them in the morning,” it is easy to discover a 
reference to the morning of the resurrection, and 
the universal reign of the saints in union with 
Messiah, (Isaki, Kimchi, Geier, Mendelsohn) ; 
but this is not presented as a positive dogma, nor 
ag an express prediction (Older Expos.), but as 
the result of that indefinite presentiment of the 
future that marked Old Testament times (Stier); 
—as a parable (ver. 4), exhibiting not the last 
great day (Delitzsch), but the certain triumph 
of the righteous over the ungodly. This is, 
however, expressed in terms not only which 
are applicable to the last judgment so clearly 
revealed in the New Testament, but the whole 
passage has a typical significance. It is, as 
Ewald says, a glimpse of the Messianic hope.— 
By ‘‘morning,” (the word in the original occurs 
in a sentence connected by a vav consec.), we 
are to understand not the morning of the resur- 
rection, which shall come to all men after the 
night of death, but the morning that dawns upon 
the upright after the destruction of the ungodly. 
It is the morning of the future illuminated by 
the light of God’s gracious countenance (Kurtz) 
and not limited in duration, during which they 
shall live by the power of God, while the wicked 
are put beneath their feet, and given over to 
death. The rendering “‘to tread” (instead of 
«‘have dominion”’) i.e. upon their proud graves 
or corpses, needlessly weakens the statement, 
which, though figurative, conveys more than the 


simple contrast between the night of adversity 
and the morning of deliverance, especially if. 
“morning”’ be taken to mean that which will 
“very soon’”’ occur, and the expression be con- 
nected with the following verse (Ewald, Hitzig), 
which would give a better sense, though not in 
eonformity with the accents. According to the 
present. textual structure of the verse, only a 
tolerable meaning can be got out of it, by a forced 
and artificial exposition.”’ Literally it would be, 
‘for their form (beauty) is to be devoured by 
Sheol, out of the dwelling which is theirs,’ 7 e., 
they shall have no more a dwelling. If this ob- 
scure passage be understood ta mean that the form 
of the deceased is devoured by Sheol, thus making 
an end of its bodily beauty and earthly glory 
with their former dwelling, (the Older Trans. 
and Commen., and more recently Claus, Stier, 
Del.), not only may it be asked why so simple 
an idea should be expressed ina way so odd and 
obscure, but the doubt might arise from this sin- 
gle text of Scripture, whether the decomposition 
of the human body that takes place in the grave, 
is not transferred to Sheol. This doubt becomes 
the stronger, since the explanation that there is 
here a confusion of ideas about the grave, de- 
composition, and the shadow life in Sheol (De 
Wette, Hup.) cannot be admitted on the stand- 
point of these expositors. Strictly speaking the 
idea would better accord with the sense of the 
first half of the sentence, that the form of. the 
dead, elsewhere represented as shadowy, will at 
last be delivered over in Sheol to complete con- 
sumption, 2. e. annihilation (Hupfeld). But with 
this, the seeond part of the sentence does not 
agree, and the admission would hardly be satis- 
factory, if @ strange and illogical construction 
(Kurz),—the assurance that in Sheol the well 
known receptacle of the dead, the form of the 
deceased is consumed—is followed by another 
statement that in consequence of this consump- 
tion the form had no longer a dwelling, while, 
on the contrary, Sheol holds no longer any oc- 
cupants. But if we hold that there is here a 
contrast between the time when they fancied 
they were building houses to last forever, and 
that future period when they shall exist without 
property, without bodies, and therefore in empty 
space, the first half of the sentence must be un- 
derstood to refer not to a consumption by, but 
of Sheol, ¢. ¢. its destruction. (Isaki, Hofmann). 
This passage however, is too weak a ground for 
such an idea, which is nowhere else found in 
the Old Testament. Equally pointless are the 
attempts to explain the passage, by giving to 4)? 
(Keri), the sense of “help” (Sept., Valg.) ; 
defiance” (Luther), or “rock.” By referring 
the word in its last named sense to Christ as the 
“rock” of the righteous, who will destroy 
the reign of Death by depriving him of his 
place of abode (De. Dieu and others), they 
endeavor to get out of it a comforting eschato- 
logic idea. If we make a slight change'in the 
points and accents (and on the whole this seems 
to be the best solution) we get a simple and na- 
tural meaning, vz. that their form is wasting 
away, and that Sheol is their abode. (Ewald, 
Hitzig).. For Vp Is. xlv. 16, or WY=TWNy 


Ezek. xliii. 11, means “that which is made,” 
“the structure,” and 173 denotes the gradual 
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but sure wasting of the body, Job xiii, 23. In- 


stead of 5339, some Codices omit the Dagesch, 
and therefore lean to the explanation by the 
preposition jo—- There is no allusion in ver. 
15, to God’s protection against an early death 
(De Wette, Kurtz); nor to his delivery from 
some great danger that imperilled life. (Hengs., 
Hitzig), although it is proper to regard the 
statement as contrasting the condition of the 
godly and the ungodly, and as affirming that re- 
demption by man is impossible (ver. 7). The 
certainty of redemption by God, from the hand 
or the power of Sheol means deliverance from 
that dominion of Sheol to which all men are lia- 
ble. (Calvin, Geier, J. H. Mich., Clauss, Stier, 
Hoffman). But it is not presented here as a 
truth of which they were then conscious, but 
rather as a glimpse and hope obtained by a bold 
flight of faith. Nor is there any definite indi- 
cation of the ransom price, nor of the way and 
manner of this deliverance. Still there is an 
allusion to the “taking up” of Enoch, Gen. v. 
24, and of Elijah, 2 Kings ii. 3, in the use of the 
word np? which, generally denotes, not ‘to 
take under one’s protection,” but ‘to take,” i.e. 
“takeaway” (Aben Ezra, Kimchi), ‘‘take along,” 
ver. 18, ‘¢take to oneself” (Isaki) Ps. Ixxiii. 
24; lxxix. 49; Hos. xiii. 14. As this word 
in the imperf. follows a fut. imperf. it cannot 
be regarded as a Preterite=‘‘for he has taken 
me.” (Luther). It must be taken in an absolute 
sense in a line which is all the more comprehen- 


‘give because of its brevity (Béttcher). For these 


reasons we cannot approve the otherwise possi- 
ble rendering “if” (Hitzig) or better still 
“when” (Ewald) “it (viz. the hand of Sheol) 
takes hold on me.” 

[Pzrowne: Vers. 14-15. We have in this pas- 
sage the strong hope of eternal life with God, if 
not the hope of a resurrection. In the very 
midst of the gloomy picture which he draws of 
the end of the ungodly, there breaks forth one 
morning ray of light, the bright anticipation of 
the final triumph of the good over the evil. This 
is the inextinguishable hope which animates the 
Church of the Old Testament, as well as that of 
the New. Righteousness shall eventually, must 
in its very nature, reign on earth. The wicked 
shall find their end in Sheol (Ps. ix. 17, 18), and 
the righteous shall trample on their graves. 
This, and not more than this, seems to have been 
the meaning originally of the Psalmist, in the 
words, “ And the righteous shall have dominion 
over them in the morning.” But now that he 
comes to speak of himself, and his own personal 
relation to God, he rises into a higher strain. 
He who knows and loves God has the life of God, 
and can never perish. That life must survive 
the shock of death.” God,” says the Psalmist, 
«cghall redeem my soul from the hand of Hades, 
for He shall take me,” as He took Enoch, and as 
He took Elijah to Himself. We are not, of course, 
to suppose that the Sacred Poet himself expected 


‘ to be taken up alive to heaven; but those great 


facts of former ages were God’s witnesses to man 
of his immortality, and of the reality of a life 
with Him beyond this world. Itis a hope based 
on facts like these which here shines forth. It 


is a hope, not a revealed certainty. It rests on 
no distinct promise; it has not assumed the 
definite form of a doctrine. But it was enough 
to raise, to cheer, to encourage those who saw 
ungodliness prospering in the world. The end 
of the wicked was, after all, a thick darkness 
which had never been penetrated; the end of 
the righteous, life with God.—J. F.]. 

Vers. 18-20. Though (or, it may be that) he 
blessed his soul, etc. Many interpreters take 
*D in the sense of ‘‘ because” (Syr., Flamin.,Caly., 


Heng., Hup ) as indicating the reason why such 
a termination must take place, still though the 
sense of “yea when” or ‘¢even though” Is. i. 15, 
(Del. and others), as granting something (Ewald, 
Gram. 362), yet we prefer to understand it in a 
hypothetice sense (as in ver, 16), as presenting a 
possible case‘ it may be that,” 2 Sam. xvi. 10. 
(Hitzig)—To ‘bless his soul” is hardly =to 
‘bless himself in his heart ’’ Deut. xxix. 19 ‘to 
take his ease,” (Syr., Flamin., and most others), 
with the positive enjoyments, of eating and 
drinking, (Hitzig).—In ver. 19, 13% must be 
understood, not as in the Arabic, in the rare 
sense of ‘‘habitations,” 7. e. Sheol, Is. xxxviii. 
12, (De Wette), but in the usual one of ‘gene- 
rations,” because it is more natural to make 
«the soul” the subject of this sentence (Aben 
Ezra, Kimchi, J. H. Mich., Sachs, Olshans., Hoff- 
man, Kurtz, Ewald, Del.,) than to suppose a di- 
rect address to the rich, (Geier, Rosen., De 
Wette, Hengsten., Hitzig); or to change nian 
into 812" (Old Trans., Hupfeld).—To ‘see the 
light” is a common expression for ‘to live’’ 
Ps. lviii. 9; Job iii. 16; Eccles. vi. 5, but the 
“light” is not necessarily that of the sun, 
(Hupfeld), unless it be the sun of eternal life.— 
The common saying that men must perish like 
the beasts, is changed into the more elevated 
one, that only those who have not a right under- 
standing of life shall perish like the beasts. 
(Hofmann). There is no reason for giving the 
conditional clause ‘if he understand not,” a 
positive sense as in Ps. xciy. 7, ‘‘and he regards 
it not.” (Hitzig). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is one of the mysteries of the Divine 
government, that worldly men, often and for a 
long time, enjoy so great prosperity that they 
never think of the end, and are intent only to 
increase their wealth, careless of God and His 
will. This mystery may disturb even a gracious 
soul, may fill it with fear and doubt, and lead it 
astray, especially when it sees the godly suffer 
in days of adversity, from the malice of the 
worldly-minded, to such an extent that they 
hardly know what todo. In such cases we want 
an explanation that will satisfy all men; and it 
is a thought full of comfort that God has fur- 
nished such a solution of the mystery, by the 
mouth of those who have formerly inclined to 
Him their ear. 

2. To the godly—and to them alone—the con- 
tents of this revelation are more comforting 
than the form of it. For death puts an end to 
the worldly man himself, and to all the things of 
which he boasts,—an end from which all the 
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wealth of earth cannot ransom him ;—an end 
full of shame, because he has made himself like 
the irrational brutes, and he has no other pros- 
pect before him than that of going down fo 
Sheol. The godly man shares, indeed, the uni- 
versal lot of mortals, but in his personal life, he 
is intimately united to God, and has a treasure 
far more precious than perishable and deceitful 
riches. If redemption from the power of Sheol 
be possible, God only can effect it. And well 
may the pious man rejoice that it is not merely 
death that lays hands upon him, but God Him- 
self, who will guide him in such a way that 
through the night he shall come to the light, and 
the morning of triumph. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


If we are led by God’s word and held by His 
hand, we need fear neither the world, nor sin, 
nor death.—God conducts His own people into 
the light, through the night of suffering, doubt, 
and death.—Riches without God are not only an 
uncertain but a deceitful good.—The world’s 
folly, and the wisdom from God.—The false 
security of the children of this world, and the 
needless fear of the godly.—The vanity of 
wealth acquired and enjoyed without God.— 
Poverty cannot disgrace, and misfortune cannot 
harm, if we find and hold fast to God.—The 
vanity of the worldly-minded man in his pur- 
poses and life.—He will not listen to God, will 
learn nothing salutary either in the world or 
from the world. 

Starke: Many wise sayings have been ut- 
tered; Oh, that the many would diligently 
hear and act according to them!—A Christian 
needs heavenly wisdom to guide him in seeking 
his salvation; he needs an illuminated under- 
standing in order that he may flee from all that 
can injure his soul.—The proper use of music is 
to further devotion and the honor of God.— 
How great must be the Lord, who can gather all 
nations before Him! in whose presence the 
mednest beggar is of as much account as the 
richest man on earth !—The fear of man is the 
first step towards apostacy from the known truth 
of God; for this reason, a Christian, especially 
a, teacher, should not allow himself to be seduced 
by it, but should contend against it with faith 
and prayer.—Ungodly men are called oppressors, 
because they act in an oppressive way, but here- 
after they shall be so dealt with themselves.— 
The ungodly rich men are foolish in supposing 
that they are the sole owners of their posses- 
sions: no, they are God’s, and He can take them 
away at any moment, even if they are many 
kingdoms.—Great wealth easily begets pride 
and forgetfulness of God; hence, those to whom 
God gives riches should keep their hearts with 
all diligence.—The longest life on earth is noth- 
ing, compared with eternity, yet our future state 
depends upon our conduct in this life. If we 
would be eternally happy, we must walk in con- 
stant readiness for eternity.—A sinner cannot 
redeem himself from death, much less from hell, 
by his earthly possessions, nor by his own power. 
—How different the judgments of God from 
those of men! How many bow down before the 
rich and mighty, praise and pronounce them 
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happy, though their doings are in God's eyes, 
simply folly and end only in misery !—Those 
who in the day of grace are accepted by grace, 
shall never be cast off.—Riches, sensual pleasure, 
and worldly glory are ‘the devil’s dangerous 
baits. Ah! beware of this poisonous sugar !— 
The treasures which we cannot take with us 
when we die are not the true ones; blessed, 
therefore, is he who gathers spiritual treasures, 
and aims to become rich in God.—Far better is 
it to be poor and pious, and retain God’s grace 
forever, than to be rich and ungodly, and bring 
down upon ourselves God’s eternal wrath.—In 
the day of grace labor diligently to become a 
child of light, and to walk as such, then you 
shall, hereafter, see the light of God’s counte- 
nance forever.—Man’s greatest dignity and 
honor, is to have the Divine image renewed in 
his soul by the Holy Ghost. But if forgetting 
his Creator, he gives himself to vain things and 
his own sensual appetites, he will sink almost 
below the level of the brute. Saladin ordered a 
long spear with a white flag attached to it to be 
earried through his camp, having on it this in- 
scription: ‘‘The mighty King Saladin, the con- 
queror of all Asia and of Egypt, takes with him 
when he dies none of his possessions but this 
linen flag for a shroud.” The emperor Severus 
exclaimed upon his death-bed: ‘* Omnia fui, et 
nihil mihi prodest.””—OstaNDER: It is the duty of 
all men to listen attentively to the word of God, 
and to follow its precepts; those who despise 
that. word shall perish. SeLNEKKER: All the 
riches of the world are nothing compared with 
that genuine treasure which believers possess 
in their knowledge of a gracious God.—MrnzgEL: 
The preacher should ever see one Lord, and two 
souls. The Lord is in heaven, and has called 
him to his office. Him he must keep before his 
eyes, regardless of men who trust in riches 
which they cannot retain forever. The two 
souls are described in Ezek. xxxiii.: one is the 
sinner’s, the other is the preacher’s. He is re- 
sponsible for the first, and must suffer for it, if 
through his fault it be given over to condemna- 
tion.—Franke: The proclamation of the word 
of life should also produce life.—RenscHEL: 
The service of mammon yields but a poor re- 
ward. Be not deceived.—FriscH: Whatever a 
child of the world most highly esteems, is noth- 
ing but folly.—A man possessed of earthly 
honors and happiness, if he be not wise in 
Divine things—as few are in the hour of pros- 
perity—will find his happiness quickly at an 
end, and his future state very miserable.—TuHo- 
LucK: Blessed is he who, when he departs, has 
no treasures which he is forced to leave to 
others.—A rich man who wishes to deceive him- 
self, will find many to help him.—The kingdom 
of God, though for a time not victorious, will 
conquer forever.—UmsBreit: We can be deliy- 
ered from the bondage of fear, only by humble, 
quiet submission to God’s will.—The pious man 
who though scorned by the world, never fears 
nor trembles, is God’s hero.—The more a mar’s 
heart cleaves to the perishing things of this life, 
the less he enjoys them.—You may bargain for 
and prize all earthly things, but the soul has a 
priceless value, for it belongs to God.—Srigr: 
Prosperoas as the ungodly may be, there is 





comfort in the certainty that death makes a sure 
decision, when the proud children of the world 
shall perish, while the pious shall be redeemed 
and accepted by God.—GuENnTHER: The worst 
kind of folly and self-deception is that of men 
who will not deem themselves to be higher than 
the brutes, nor truly learn to know themselves, 
nor work out their salvation with fear and 
trembling.—Diepricw: To live rightly is the 
highest wisdom, art, and courage.—If God be 
our daily aim, we need fear nothing from the 
world.—TauBE: An appeal to every one con- 
cerning the folly of the worldly-minded, who 
can neither be feared nor called happy by the 
children of God.—The awful nothing out of 
which. the All in this life is made. 

[ Henry: The children of God, though ever so 
poor, are truly happy in this, above the most 
prosperous of the children of this world, that 
they are well guarded against the terrors of 
death, and the judgment to come.—The way of 
worldliness is a very foolish way; they that lay 
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up their treasures on earth, and set their affec- 
tions on.things below, act contrary both to right 
reason, and their own interest.—The love of 
the world is a disease that runs in the blood; 
men have it by kind, till the grace of God cures 
it.—The believing hopes of the soul’s redemp- 
tion from the grave and reception to glory, are 
the great support and joy of the children of God 
in a dying hour.—They that are rich in the 
graces and comforts of the Spirit, have some- 
thing which, when they die, they shall carry 
away with them, something which death cannot 
strip them of. BisHor Horne: At the call of 
Folly, what. multitudes are always ready to as- 
But Wisdom, eternal and_ essential, 
Wisdom crieth without, she lifteth up her voice 
in the streets, and who is at leisure to attend her 
heavenly lectures ?—Scorr: What good will it 
do any man to have his name perpetuated on 
earth, when he has no name in the registers of 
heaven ?—J. F.] 


PSALM L. 


A Psalm of Asaph. 


The mighty God, even the Lor», hath spoken, 


‘And called the earth from the rising of the sun unto the 


2 Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God hath shined. 


going down thereof. 


3 Our God shall come, and shall not keep silence: 


A fire shall devour before him, 


And it shall be very tempestuous round about him, 


4 He shall call to the heavens from above, 
And to the earth, that he may judge his people. 


5 Gather my saints together unto me; 


Those that have made a covenant with me by sacrifice. 
6 And the heavens shall declare his righteousness : 


For God is judge himself. Selah. 

7 Hear, O my people, and I will speak; 
O Israel, and I will testify against thee 
T am God, even thy God. 


8 I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices 
Or thy burnt offerings, to have been continually before me. 
9 I will take no bullock out of thy house, 


- Nor he goats out of thy folds: 
10 For every beast of the forest is mine, 
And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
11 I know all the fowls of the mountains: 


And the wild beasts of the field are mine. 


12 If I were hungry, I would not tell thee 


For the world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 


13 Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 
Or drink the blood of goats? 
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14 Offer unto God thanksgiving ; 


And pay thy vows unto the Most High: 
15 And call upon me in the day of trouble: 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 


16 But unto the wicked God saith, What hast thou todo to declare my statutes, 
Or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth ? 


17 Seeing thou hatest instruction, 
And castest my words behind thee. 


18 When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him, 


And hast been partaker with adulterers. 


19 Thou givest thy mouth to evil, 
And thy tongue frameth deceit. 


20 Thou sittest and speakest against thy brother ; 


Thou slanderest thine own mother’s son. 


21 These things hast thou done, and I kept silence; 
Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such a one as thyself: 
But I will reprove thee, and set them in order before thine eyes. 


22 Now consider this, ye that forget God, 


Lest I tear you in pieces, and there be none to deliver. 


23 Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me: 


And to him that ordereth his conversation aright will I shew the salvation of God. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AnD ComPosition.—Out of Zion 
a sublime and terrible manifestation of God is 
made, like that on Mount Sinai, vers. 1-3. 
Heaven and earth are summoned as witnesses, 
while He sits in judgment, and pronounces sen- 
tence on His covenant people, vers. 4-6. He ex- 
plains to them the first table of the Law, vers. 
7-15; rebukes them for their misconception and 
abuse of the ordinances of sacrifice, and at the 
same time encourages them to the true service of 
Himself, with the promise of His help. He next 
describes and threatens to punish the hypocrites 
who have His covenant on their lips, but break 
it in their lives, vers. 16-20, warning them to 
take good heed to this Divine reproof, vers. 21, 
22, and concludes with a general and prophetic 
announcement of the fundamental idea of the 
whole address, ver. 23. This ‘idea, expressed 
after the manner of the prophets, corresponds 
with Pss. xv.; xxiv. 8-6; and still more closely 
with Pss. xl. 7-9; li. 8,9; Ixix. 31. All these 
passages have for their basis the truth uttered 
by Samuel to Saul (1 Sam. xv. 22). Of course 
the later prophets teach the same thing, but 
there is nothing in the character of this Psalm to 
oblige us to refer it, not to the times of David, 
but to those of Josiah (Ewald), or to those of 
the so-called Deutero-Isaiah (Hitzig). Nor is 
there any ground for objection to this, in the 
fact that Asaph (concerning whom see Introduc- 
tion, ¢ 2), as a Levite, belonged to the tribe 
whose duty it was to see that the sacrifices were 
offered in accordance with the rules of Divine 
service. For this is equally applicable to the 
prophet Jeremiah, (comp. chap. vi. 22, and Lam. 
li. 15), and the opinion is certainly ill-founded, 
that there is here a general repudiation of the 
Mosaic sacrifices. In this view of it, many of 











the ancient expositors referred the whole Psalm 
to the abolition of the Mosaic law through 
Christ, while later ones think that there is some 
indication of hostility to it on the part of the 
author, 

Vers. 1-6, The mighty God, even the Lord 
(El Elohim Jehovah),—These three names of God 
are, by the accents, in apposition. Hupf. thinks, 
without reason, that this accumulation of titles 
is chilling. On the contrary, it awakens and in- 
tensifies attention, as in Josh. xxii. 22, where 
God is described as the Mighty One, the God de- 
manding reverence, who had revealed Himself 
in His Divine fulness in history. We do not 
approve the suggestion that the first two words 
should be combined=ingens Deus (Bottcher). or 
“the strong God” (Aquil., Symm.), or ‘the God 
of gods”’ (Sept., Isaki, Calvin, Ewald, Hupfeld) ; 
nor do we like the translation ‘God is Elohim 
Jehovah” (Chald.). nor “God, a God is Jehovah” 
(Hitzig). This last construction is connected 
with the rendering of the following line: «He 
speaks, the earth resounds.” This is ingenious, 
but doubtful, on account of the change in the 
subjects of the two verbs standing in juxta- 
position; nor is it at all necessary. For in ver. 
4 the same word is not used as a. call to the heavens 
and the earth (Ols., Hitz.), 7. ¢. for the assem- 
bling of the Israelites given literally in ver. 5, 
as if heaven and earth were the judicial messen- 
gers (Hupfeld), or the instruments and servants 
of Divine justice (Stier). This does not agree 
with the well-known idiom of Scripture, and 
would convey a monstrous idea. On the con- 
trary, it is quite common to call heaven and 
earth as witnesses, Deut. iv. 26 sy X REI Isa, 
i. 2; Maccab. ii, 37, This also agrees well with 
the universal historic significance of the judg- 
ment seat before which God orders His people to 
assemble, and on which He shines forth in ter- 
rible majesty, as when He appeared as lawgiver 
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- on Mount Sinai. We would most naturally take 


the ‘‘messengers”—who are not expressly 
named—to be the angels who so often appeared 
in visions, and in Matth. xxiv. 31 are described 
as God’s heavenly servants. Accordingly ver. 6 
declares, not the execution of the order, or that 
the heavens proclaimed the approaching judg- 
ment of God, ¢. e., announced to the parties that 
God would sit in judgment on them (Hupfeld); 
but that among the witnesses those celestial in- 
habitants publicly proclaimed the justice of the 
Divine sentence. We must therefore regard ver. 
1 as the call of God to the whole earth, its con- 
tents being akin to, though not synonymous with, 
the introductory formula of God’s commands to 
the prophet: ‘‘and the word of the Lord came,” 
ete. (Aquil., Symm., Theodot., Hupfeld). God 
does not yet call upon the earth to act as a wit- 
hess, (most commentators), for this would be to 
anticipate the subsequent description, but He 
demands its attention. For this first address 
precedes the Theophany—a fact generally over- 
looked. It is not a superscription, or summary 
statement of what will afterwards be more fully 


‘detailed, but it rehearses the first act of the en- 


tire drama.—The accents show that by ‘‘ the per- 
fection of beauty,’ we are to understand not 
God (Aquil., Older Comments., Luther, Bottcher), 
but Zion, not, however, the city of Jerusalem, 
but Mount Zion, as the residence of Jehovah. 
—The comparison of God’s appearance to the 
sunrise occurs also Deut. xxxiii. 2; Pss. lxxx. 1; 


xciv. 1.—The negative 7% in ver. 8 would seem 


to show that the Imperfect tenses -which here 
take the place of Perfects, are to be understood 
in an optative sense, the rather as they are again 
followed by Perfects, (Ols., Hengst., Hupfeld). 
But as in this connection the wish simply means 
the consent of the speaker, it would be perhaps 
better to take the Imperfects as Futures, and the 
negative Al, as in Pss. xxxiv. 6, xli. 3, as indi- 
cating a personal interest in the mind of the 
speaker. If, however, the sentence is part of a 
narrative, and this narrative is an account, not 
of a historic event, but of a prophetic vision, 
the discourse has no reference to the future, and 
the certainty that God cannot keep silence may 
as well be expressed by the Present tense. 
Maurer’s rendering, neque est quod sileat, is good. 
The phrase “not keep silence,” can hardly be 
understood to mean ‘‘ not tarry ;”’ nor can it be 
taken in the sense of ‘‘thunder,” as if in keep- 
ing with the “fire and tempest,” (Hupfeld and 
others); but it refers to reproof, or more exactly, 
to the sinner’s next judicial sentence.—The ob- 
ject of the “covenant,” mentioned in ver. 5, is 
not the “sacrifices.” It was not entered into 
for the sake of them (Aben Ezra); they were 
simply the ground of it, giving it legal validity 
and religious sanctity, Exod. xxiv. 5; Num. x. 
10; Ps. xcii. 4. 

[Perowne: The God of gods, Jehovah.—This 
is, there can be no doubt, the proper rendering 
of the words Hl Elohim.—These three names of 
God occur in the same way in Josh. xxii. 22, 
where they are twice repeated, and are in like 
manner separated by the accents. This is the 
only use of the name Jehovah in the Psalm, 
which ig in accordance with the general Elohistic 





character of the Second book, but the adjunct 
‘«God of gods,” is certainly remarkable.—ALEx- 
ANDER: The Almighty, God, Jehovah. Almighty 
is not an adjective agreeing with the next word 
(the Mighty God), but a substantivein apposition 
with it, The three names are put together in a 
kind of climax, Hl, Elohim, Jehovugh. The first 
represents God as. almighty, the second, as the 
only proper object of worship, and (by its plural 
form) as perfect, the third, as self-existent and 
eternal, and at the same time, as the peculiar, 
God of Israel.—PERownE: Will not keep silence. 
The optative seems to be required by the form of 


the negative Ox=un), with the second verb. 


Still, it must be confessed, that the abrupt intro- 
duction of a wish here disturbs the flow of the 
language, and this is not obviated even if, with 
Hupfeld, we suppose this to be a common 
formula, in which God is called upon to mani- 
fest Himself.—J. F.] 


Vers. 7-15. Iam God, even Thy God,— 
These words are designed, not simply to excite 
attention (De Wette), for this has been already 
aroused, as is indicated by the intensive N: but 
they declare the rightful title to act’ as judge 
(Hupf. Del.) Exod. vi. 2; xx. 2 and lawgiver, Ps. 
lxxxi. 1]1.—The Divine reprimand is given, not 
because the sacrifices enjoined by the law had 
been omitted. Israel had not neglected to offer 
them, and God was unmindful neither of them 
nor of Israel’s conduct in presenting them day 
by day. But in these material sacrifices God 
felt no interest, because, on the one hand, men 
could offer to Him nothing which He did not al- 
ready possess, since all creatures are His; and 
on the other hand, He had noneed of them, as 
food or ag ameans of enjoyment. It is not said 
that Israel had fallen into this error, nor is there 
any reproof in express terms. But the lawgiver 
sitting as a judge, first presents and explains ta 
His people standing before His tribunal, the law 
of sacrificial service, and then leaves the appli- 
cation of it with themselves. This can be the more 
readily done, because by the change of the 
negative into the positive form, the exhibition of 
the law becomes a direct exhortation and pro- 
mise. Now, out of the many sacrifices pre- 
scribed by the law, some specially important 
ones are named, though not confined to those 
associated with thanksgiving and certain kinds 
of vows. No ritualistic sacrifice in itself, even 
if offered in a proper spirit, with confession of 
sin (Kimchi), is what God requires. But, in 
terms derived, no doubt, from the sacrificial 
liturgy, as in Ps, li. 19, Hos. xiv. 3, (Arnoldi 
in Justin’s Flowers of Ancient Hebrew Poetry, 
183), He insists upon an offering of praise and 
thanksgiving, instead of the symbol, the sincere 
payment of vows, and a trustful call upon Him- 
self, as a condition of such a hearing of prayer, 
as should.supply new causes of praise to God, 
(compare Ps. Ixix. 81). ‘Pay thy vows,” ver. 
14, means fulfill all the commandments of God, 
according to thy promise on entering into the 
covenant, Exod. xix. 8. This is not to be limited 
to the moral law, or the Ten Commandments, 
Exod. xx. (Baur, De Wette), for this supposes a 
distinction never made in the Old Testament. 
Nor are the ‘‘ vows” thank-offerings (Lev. vii. 
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16; Prov. vii. 14), in a spiritual sense, z. e. songs 
of thanksgiving (Hupfeld), for this would need- 
lessly limit what is demanded. For Zodah means 
not simply: ‘praise’? (Geier, J. H. Mich.), but 
“praise and thanksgiving.” Nor can this be 
taken only in an individualizing sense, as.a form 
of inward heart devotion, in contrast with 
merely outward worship (Hengst.), without the 
rendering “ offer praises to God, and thus pay, 
i. e.thou shalt pay thy vows, and then calling 
upon me,” etc. (Hengst.) ;—a rendering which 
requires the unwarranted insertion of the words 
“thus” and “then,” and the violent change of 
the Imperfect into a Future.—The prophetic 
character of this Psalm, and the Divine utter- 
anceinit, indicate aprogress in revelation. This 
is seen also in such passages as Isa. i. 11; Hos. 
vi. 6; Mich. vi. 6; Prov. xxi. 3, anticipating, as 
they do to some extent, New Testament views, 
but the same thing is discoverable even in the 
Pentateuch, in Deuteronomy, partly in promise, 
partly fulfilled. The legal definitions are treated 
as normal expressions of the Divine will in re- 
gard tothe whole moral and religious conduct 
of mankind; and thus they are divested not 
only of their merely ceremonial character, but 
even of their externality. 

[Barnes: Zo have been continually before me, 
E. V. (ver. 8). The words ‘‘to have been” are 
inserted by the translators, and weaken the 
sense. The simple idea is that their offerings 
were continually before Him, 7. ¢. they were con- 
stantly made. He had no charge in this respect 
to bring against them. The insertion of the 
words ‘‘to have been,” would seem to imply that 
though they had neglected the external rite, it 
was a matter of no consequence; whereas the 
simple meaning is that they were not chargeable 
with this neglect. It was on other grounds alto- 
gether that a charge was brought against them. 
—J. F. 

Ver. i But to the wicked, etc. Thead- 
dress turns from the first to the second table of the 
law, here, as in Exod. xxiv. 7; xxxiv. 28, desig- 
nated as the “‘coyenant;” and the sins against 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth commandments, 
7. €. Sing against one’s neighbor are specially 
mentioned. It does not follow from this nor 
other like descriptions, e. g. Isa. i. 15; lxvi. 3, 
that the erring members of God’s people, those 
who were content with a merely external wor- 
ship of Him, are always in Scripture identical 
with the “wicked,” and that they are here ad- 
dressed as those alluded toin ver. 7 and the follow- 
ing verse (Hengst.). This is correct only in so 
far as ver. 7 addresses the whole people and not 
® part of them, and as to this people those belong 
who are specially censured as ‘‘ forgetting God,” 
ver. 22. There is no previous threat of punish- 
ment, but only an exposition of the law of sac- 
rifice, ending with an exhortation and a promise. 
To this the contrast refers, and not to different 
classes or grades of sinners (most commentators). 
On this account ver. 22 must be connected, not 
with the concluding sentence, but with ver. 21. 

Vers. 16-20. What hast thou to do to de- 
clare, etc.—This is not an inquiry indicating 
surprise or disapproval, for the reason of an 
aimless action, ‘‘ what can it profit thee?” (De 
Wette). It is an express reprimand of an inso- 





lent one, ‘‘ How darest thou?” The construc- 


tion 9 with the infinitive is changed into that of 
the infinitive verb.—The translation of ver. 18: 
“thou goest with him,” (Chald., Sept., Vulgate, 
Luther), grows out of the derivation from the 
word 737. But inthis case the vowels must be 
placed thus: eualp The word in our present 


text 70) must come from 1¥7 as in Job xxxiv. 
9, with Dy), ¢. ¢. to have pleasure in the society 


of some one.—‘‘ Thine own mother’s son” de- 
scribes the nearest blood relationship, and con- 
tains an allusion to the polygamous relations 
then common. Ordinarily NIN designates a 
‘‘brother” in a wider sense. The “blow” 
given to him is not a physical one (Hitzig), 
nor something given to him, or laid in his way 
by which he may receive a blow, like oxavda- 
Aov (Sept.), or offendiculum (Vulgate, Gesen., 
Maurer), but one with the tongue, but not ne- 
cessarily in the sense of calumny (Rab., Ewald, 
Hengst.), though {JJ is often equivalent to 
“give away.”—The “keeping silence,” ver. 21, 
is a proof of Divine forbearance designed to 
lead men to repentance (Rom. ii. 4), though 
often misinterpreted by them. There is no ques- 
tion asked here—‘‘should I keep silence?” 
(Hitzig), nor in the following line, where the 
oratio obliqgua is indicated by the infinitive con- 
struct.—To translate the concluding verse, 
‘And this (more accurately ‘‘ these”) is the 
way” (Sept., Syr., Luther), gives the general 
meaning, but it is based on the erroneous read- 
ing DU, instead of the one handed down by the 


Talmud bY, which, according to Isa. xliii. 19, ~ 


compares with xlix. 11; Ezek. xxi. 25 would lead 
to the sense of: to make, prepare, or to pave a 
way (Bottcher). Taking the sentence as an in- 
dependent one, it would read: ‘‘who prepares a 
way” (Hengst.), or: ‘‘who directs the way” 


(Hupfeld); gui ordinat viam (Vulgate, Geier) ; 


qui disposuit viam (Calvin, Maurer.) But to get 
this ethical sense, it must be paraphrased: ‘‘who 
regulates his life according to fixed principles,” 
or ‘who prepares himself to walk in the right 
way.” <A simpler meaning perhaps would be: 
‘¢who prepares the way,” 7. e. ‘*who equips him- 
self for the journey” (Hitzig). This, however, 
would seem to refer the Psalm to the times of the 
Exile. The versions: ‘‘who has a care of his 
walk”? (De Wette), ‘‘who walks carefully ” 
(Ewald), are either elliptical or involve gram- 
matical difficulties. It is perhaps better, there- 
fore, to regard the sentence not as an indepen- 
dent one, but as a continuation of the preceding 
(Del.). 

Wen 21. Imagined.—The Hebrew verb origi- 
nally means to liken or compare, and another of 
the same form, to be silent, so that it is pecu- 
liarly appropriate in this place, where the men- 
tion of God’s silence immediately precedes, and 
the imagining referred to was a false assimila- 
tion of the Most High to the sinner himself. 

[ALEXANDER: O consider this, etc., ver. 22. 
The Hebrew particle of entreaty (NJ) is not so 
well expressed by the now of the English Bible, 
as by the oh of the Prayer Book version.—Px- 
ROWNE: Sacrificeth thanksgiving, ver. 28. The 
verb is designedly employed in order to mark 
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the nature of the sacrifice which God will have; 
slay not victims, bring not animals, but bring 
thanksgiving as sacrifices. The E. V. with its 
rendering “offereth praise,” loses slightly the dis- 
tinct reference to the Mosaic sacrifices, which are 
not indeed absolutely suspended—the time had 
not yet come for this—but are put in their true 
place. The very great prominence again given 
to thanksgiving, is worthy of our careful notice. 
There is no duty so commonly forgotten.—J. F.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


_1. We must carefully distinguish those actual 
judgments of a world-historic significance, to 
execute which God is often said. to. come: down 
from heaven, from that sitting in judgment on 
His covenant people, which is in this Psalm. set 
forth as a prophetical vision, though connected 
with certain great historic events, For this 
latter purpose, God appears in supreme majesty ; 


-He shines forth from Zion, that He may reveal 


in His word, neither a new law nor a new expo- 
sition of it, but a Divine sanction of the deeper 
conception of the law. And so by exhibiting 
the real purport of the law, while reprimanding 
and exhorting His people, He would have it take 
a firmer hold on their consciences, and aid them 
in a new development of life. 

2. Before God chastises His people, He makes 
known to them by His word, how intensely He 
hates sin, and how carefully He watches over 
the covenant. established by’ Him under the 
sanction of sacrificial ordinances. The import- 
ance of this word is enhanced by the certainty 
of God’s personal participation in them, and by 
the assurance that while graciously dwelling in 
the midst of His people, He is still sublime and 
terrible in His majesty. At the same time His 
love is manifest in this: that He makes known 
to them the judicial earnestness of His royal 
administration, by symbols, whose design and 
meaning could not be misunderstood, (Exod. xx. 
17; Deut. iv. 24; ix. 3; xxxii. 22; 1 Kings xix. 
11; Heb. xii. 29); and that before’ punishing 
them, He instructs, warns, exhorts them, 
mingling both threats and promises with the ex- 
position of His law. Asin His first proclama- 
tion, so now, He claims the authority of the 
only true God, the Lord of heaven and earth; 
the’ God whom the people of Israel had 
acknowledged and accepted as their God. 

3. The real character of God and His holy 
will was utterly misconceived, when the sacri- 
fices of the law of Moses were viewed as gifts of 
man that satisfied a want of the Divine nature, 
or as performances by which a sinner fulfilled 
his moral obligations, or could redeem himself 
from the guilt and punishment of his transgres- 
sions. If God had such a want, since He is 
Lord of all things, He had no need of looking to 
man for its supply. As the Omnipotent and 
Omniscient One, He could refresh Himself when 
and where He pleased. But His nature is 
spiritual, and therefore subject to no such neces- 
sities. What He desired was not the correct ob- 
servance of legal rites, but afar higher thing, 
ver, 12, the discharge of those moral and reli- 
gious duties of which these rites were simply the 
symbolic expression. 

21 


4. God’s commands must be expounded in 
order that they may be learned and understood, 
but this is only as a means to an end, viz: their 
actual fulfillment. When the law speaks of sins, 
it does so, not to influence our evil passions, but 
to make us seethe hatefulness of sin, to warn 
against’ the dangers that surround us, and to 
awaken that holy fear’ which leads to repent- 
ance, and guards against abusing God’s pa- 
tience, and goodness, andigrace. For the wrath 
of God is'as terrible as His grace is lovely. 

5. The first and most natural duty of those 
who are received into the covenant of grace, is 
gratitude. The expression of it in word and 
work, is-acceptable to God only when it em- 
braces ‘obedience both to the first and second 
tables of the law. True gratitudeis not bounded 
by a legal command, or the letter of an appoint- 
ment, but it passes over into the domain of love. 
Thus it paves a way for an ever-enlarging ex- 
perience, and an-ever-deepening conception of 
the salvation of God—a way leading out of the 
Old Testament into the New. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


One and the same God delivers the law to His 
people, explains it to His church, and accom- 
plishes it in those whom He graciously pardons. 
—Grace not only deserves our gratitude, but 
it works it in. us and blesses it.—God’s 
commands must not only be learned and spoken 
about, but must also be obeyed.—The wrath of 
God is as terrible as His grace is lovely; and 
yet in each of them the majesty of the Heavenly 
King is alike revealed.—Think what God is, 
consider what God does, observe what God wills. 
—Gratitude is not only the best offering for 
grace received,‘ but.also the foundation most ac- 
ceptable to God, of new prayers for needed 
help. 

Lurare: To call upon God in times of trouble, 
and to thank Him for His aid, is the truest wor- 
ship, the most acceptable sacrifice. and the pro- 
per way to salvation. 

Starke: God speaks! who would not dili- 
gently attend? He who despises His words, 
despises God Himself, and such an one shall be 
despised himself.—The fairest ornament of a 
land or a locality, is the confession of the doc- 
trine of Christ and a godly walk.—As the sweet- 
est wine may become the most acid vinegar, and 
the most pleasant summer day may end in the 
severest thunder-storm, so the wanton abuse and 
contempt of God’s grace is followed by the most 
fearful punishment.—Remember, O man! how 
many witnesses there are of thy conduct.— 
Heaven and earth must testify before God that 
His judgment of the despisers of His grace is 
perfectly just.—Divine service without faith dis- 
pleases God more than it honors Him.—Think 
not that God needs tliy service, or that He gets 
any advantage thereby.—But to thyself, the true 
service of God is the greatest blessing and bene- 
fit.—The Christian’s first vow is that made to 
God in Baptism—to serve and believe in Him; 
his first and chiefest care should be to see that 
this vow is not broken.—All those hate discipline 
who, while they know and perhaps teach oihers 
the word of God, are not themselves brought by 
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it to true repentance, faith, and holiness.— 
Esteem no sin trifling because punishment does 
not quickly follow it.—What is loaned for a long 
time must not be regarded as a gift.—God looks 
upon the wickedness of men, not because He has 
pleasure in it, but to afford them time for repent- 
‘ance, and to cut off all excuses for it.—When the 
period of grace is passed, no hope of salvation 
is left; and he who has not found the true 
S.viour, will never find another.—To see Jesus 
here by faith, and hereafter face to face, is a suf- 
ficient reward for those who are now diligent in 
offering sacrifice to God.—REIcHEL: People are 
reprehensible, not for going to the Holy Supper, 
but because while going to it they continue to 
live in all sorts of sins and abominations.— 
ARNDT: Gratitude includes many virtues, e. g. 
the knowledge of God, for it recognises Him as 
the source of all good; the fear of God, or the 
filial fear, which, as a child, receives all benefits 
from God as a father ; humility, or the conscious- 
ness that we have nothing in ourselves, but get 
everything from God.—RicuTgeR: From Sinai 
Jehovah spake as a Lawgiver; from Zion, as a 
Saviour; from His throne He speaks in both 
characters, to the whole human race.—The more 
heartily you give thanks, the richer and greater 
cause for thanksgiving shall you receive.— 
Stier: God, before whose judgment-seat stand 
only those holy ones who have entered into cove- 
nant with Him by sacrifice, explains to His err- 
ing and offending people that true way of sacri- 
fice that leads to salvation.—Those offenders who 
mean.to sin and offer sacrifice at the same time 
shall certainly be punished.—Umpreit: Heaven 
and earth shall be witnesses, while God judges 
_His people.—The new commandment of the pure 
and true worship of God.—Unbridled iniquity 
leads men, step by step, from one abomination 
to another.—GuENTHER: Are we really sincere 
and honest in rendering our service to God? Is 





there no concealed hypocrisy of any kind within 
us? Listen attentively: none atall? Taupe: 
The majestic appearance of the Lord when He 
comes as a judge, and to testify to His people 
concerning His true worship, and the hypo- 
critical service of the ungodly. Judgment be- 
gins at the house of God, but it also makes mani- 
fest His faithful ones.—DrtcnHert: Our God 
shall come, and not keep silence. 1. How He 
comes. 2. What He finds amongst us. 8, What 
He has to say to us about it.—AutreLp: How 
does the Christian enter the new year? 1. With 
thanks. 2, With confession. 38. With prayer 
(according to vers. 14-16).—Hrusner: The pro- 
per way of calling upon God. 1. Wherein it 
consists. 2. What should induce us to do it. 
3. How we are prepared to do it. 

[ Barnes: The general ideasin this Psalm are: 
(1.) That there is to be a solemn judgment of 
mankind; (2.) that the issues of that judgment 
will not be determined by the observance of the 
external forms of religion; (8.) that God will 
judge men impartially for their sins, though 
they observe these forms of religion; and (4.) 
that no worship of God can be acceptable which 
does not spring from the heart.—Henry : (1,) 
It is not enough for us to offer praise, but we 
must withal order our conversation aright— 
thanksgiving is good, but thanksliving is better. 
(2.). Those that would haye their conversation 
aright, must take care and pains to order it; to 
dispose it according to rule; to understand their 
way and to direct it. (8.) Those that take care 
of their conversation make sure their salvation ; 
them God will make to see His salvation; for it 
is a salyation ready to be revealed; He will 
make them to see it and enjoy it, to see it, and 
to see themselves happy in it forever. Norn: 
The right ordering of the conversation is the 
only way, and itis a sure way to obtain the 
great salvation,—F. ] 


PSALM II. 


Zo the chief Musician, a Psalm of David, when Nathan the prophet came unto him, 


after he had gone in 


to Bath-sheba, 


Haye mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lovingkindness: 


According unto the multitude of thy tender mere 
2 Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 


And cleanse me from my sin. 


3 For I acknowledge my transgressions : 
And my sin 7s ever before me. 

4 Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
And done this evil in thy sight : 
That thou mightest be justified when th 
And be clear when thou judgest, 


ies blot out my transgressions, 


ou speakest, 
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5 Behold I was shapen in iniquity ; 
6 


And in sin did my mother conceive me. 
6 Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts: 
And in the hidden part thou shalt make me to 


know wisdom. 


ae Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: 
~ Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 


8 Make me to hear joy and gladness ; 


That the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. 


9 Hide thy face from my sins, 
And blot out all mine iniquities. 
10 Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
- And renew a right spirit within me. 
11 Cast me not away from thy presence; 


And take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 


12 Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; 


And uphold me with thy free Spirit. 


13 Then will I teach transgressors thy ways ; 

'_ And sinners shall be converted unto thee. 

14 Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God, thou God of my salvation : 
And my tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness. 


15 O Lor», open thou my lips; 


_. And my mouth shall shew forth thy praise. 
16 For thou desirest not sacrifice; else would I give it: 


Thou delightest not in burnt offering. 


17 The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 


18 Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion: 


Build thou the walls of Jerusalem. 


19 Then shalt thou be pleased with. the sacrifices of righteousness, with burnt offering 


and whole burnt offering : 


Then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs ConTENTs and ComposiTion.—A peniten- 
tial Psalm of an almost evangelical spirit and 
character, ‘‘ which has been used by the Church 
in song and prayer oftener than any other in 
the Psalter” (Luther). For the prayer for expia- 
tion through the mercy of God (vers. 1-2) is 
founded upon the penitent confession of his own 
grievous transgression (vers. 3-4) and the as- 
surance that he who has been conceived and born 
in sin can obtain truth and wisdom only from God 
(vers. 5, 6). On this foundation rises at first a 
double prayer for forgiveness of sins (vers. 7-9) 
and renewal through the Holy Spirit (vers. 10-12) ; 
then follows the vow of thanksgiving, partly in the 
instruction of sinners unto conversion, partly in the 
personal praise of God (vers. 13-15), because the 
will of God is not that external sacrifices should 
be brought, but He desires spiritual contrition of 
heart (vers. 17, 18); finally there is an interces- 
sion in behalf of the bestowal of grace upon the 
entire people, in order that they may be in the 
right condition, with true disposition to offer 
likewise the external ritual sacrifices at Jerusalem 
prescribed in the law (vers. 18, 19). It is very 
natural to suppose that the last two verses are a 


Jater, perhaps liturgical addition (Venema, 
Rosen., Maurer, Koster, Tholuck [Perowne, et 
al.], yet this is not entirely necessary (vide vers. 
18, 19). Still less are we compelled, in order to 
maintain the authenticity of the composition of 
this Psalm, to descend to the time of the exile at 
Babylon (De Wette), and explain it as a prayer 
of the nation (Paulus, Olsh.), or ascribe it to the 
author of Is. xl.—lxvi., as a prayer of the pro- 
phet, to support him in his calling (Hitzig). The 
latter reference to the prophet’s calling is forced 
by the most violent explanations. The undoubted 
similarities with Isaiah are not limited to the 
last chapters, so that itis more natural to sup- 
pose a manifold use of this Psalm by the prophet 
Isaiah (Delitzsch), and emphasize the thorough- 
going reference to 2 Sam, xii. (Hengst.), and 
indeed in these very expressions and turns of 
thought, which are not as it were usual phrases 
(Hupfeld), but relate to that very transgression 
of David and its consequences, which is men- 
tioned in the title. The fact that this title uses 
the same word to designate the official coming of 
Nathan to David, and the sexual coming of Da- 
vid to Bathsheba (2 Sam. xi. 4, comp. Gen. vi. 
4; xvi. 2), shows a carelessness of Hebrew style 
(Delitzsch) rather than a significant antithesis 
(Stier, Hengst.). At any rate WJ is not to be 
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regarded as==such as, expressing the corres- 
pondence of guilt and punishment; but it is to 


be taken as a particle of time—when, which, con-. 


nected with the perfect (1 Sam. xii. 8; 2 Sam. 
xii. 21), receives the meaning—=after that, and in- 
dicates the pluperfect, Compared with Ps. vi. 
and xxxviii. the feelings expressed here are ina 
more advanced stage, whilst the situation is the 
same. Ps, xxxii. carries out what is promised 
here in ver, 13. 

Str. I. Ver. 1. According to ‘the great- 
ness of Thy compassion blot out my trans- 
gressions.—The plurality of his transgressions 
iy not to be explained historically but psycholo- 
gically. He prays that they may be blotted out 
or wiped away, either as letters, Hx. xxxii. 32 ; 
Num. v. 23; comp. Pss. ix. 5; lxix. 23, from the 
book of guilt (J. H. Mich., Rosen., e¢ al.), or as 
clouds from the heavens by a wind, Is. xlii. 22 
(Delitzsch). In this connection, however, we 
are not to. think of the figure of filth (Stier), but 
of the idea of entire removal, 2 Kings xxi. 13 
(Hupfeld). 

Ver. 2. Wash me thoroughly, or wash me 
much. 311 is hardly the full form of the im- 


per. hiphil, for which3371 is the shortened form 


(Geier, Rosen., De Wette, Stier after Aben Ezra 
aud Kimchi), although, at times, the imperative 
of the auxiliary verb and the imperative of the 
principal verb, follow one another without the 
conjunction ), comp. 1 Sam. ii. 3 (Gesen. 3 139, 
8 b.) ; -but it is the enfin. absolute (Kimchi, J. H. 
Mich. alternately, Hitzig, Hengst., Hupfeld), 
used as an adverb (Ewald, 3 240 ¢., 280 c., Gesen. 
% 128, 2), and here placed before the verb with 
emphasis, as in Ps. cxxxi. 7, before the noun. 
The washing is expressed by a verb which 
usually refers to cleansing the clothing by means 
of kneading, and thus designates the iniquity as 
filth deeply soiling him.—Make me clean 


from my sin.—This verb is used at the same |. 


time for declarative and actual purification, and 
represents the sin as a leprosy.—It is unneces- 
sary to inquire whether all these expressions re- 
fer more to the objective greatness of the guilt, 
in reference to which the greatness of Divine 
compassion is emphasized (Calvin, Geier, e¢ al.), 
or to the subjective strength of. the feelings 
(Hupfeld). For if the consciousness of his sin is 
directly mentioned as constantly before the Psalm- 
ist, whether as a ground of longing and prayer 
for forgiveness (Calvin, J.. H. Mich., Stier, e¢ 
al.), or a8 a motive for the fulfilment of this pe- 
tition, because his confession indicates the pre- 
sence of the condition of forgiveness (Geier, Ro- 
sen., Hengst.): he yet likewise afterwards not 
only mentions blood-guiltiness, in ver. 14, but in 
the immediate course of the thought, ver. 4, de- 
signates sin as evil before the eyes of God (Is. lxy. 
12; Ixvi. 4), and ver. 5 brings it in connection 
with the universal human sinfulness, and indeed 
not as an excuse (Flamin. and Rosen. after some 
Rabbins), but as a testimony to the depth of ruin 
and the enormity of transgression. 


Str. II. Ver. 3. For my transgressions I 
know.—[Perowne: ‘There is no need to ren- 
der with the A. V. ‘I acknowledge,’ though no 
doubt the confession of sin is implied. That, 
however, is not here prominent, but rather that 





discernment of sin and of its true nature which 
leads to a confession of it.”—C. A. B.]_ 
Ver. 4. Against Thee alone, ete.—This ex- 
pression does not say that the sin in question is 
to be regarded as idolatry, that is, as sin against 
the one only true God (Paulus), or as a then (in 
the exile or in the Maccabean time) unparalleled 
guilt (Olsh.). It certainly is not against the refer- 
ence to the transgression of David against Bath- 
sheba and Uriah. It does not mention this fact, 
but emphasizes the sinfulness of it, and shows 
that the speaker, in the sincerity. and strength 
of his penitence, which corresponds with the 
depth of his knowledge of his sin, has in mind, 
not the injuries done to men, but his relation to 
God, which was thereby disturbed, to whom the 
sin as such refers, that is to say, according to ils 
idea and nature, solely and alone. The word 
alone is not superfluous (Flacius), since it is 
rather indispensable to express the thought indi- 
cated above. Yet we must not limit the em- 
phasis and tone to this word, but at the same time 
extend it to the word. ‘‘sinned.’’ For the con- 
ception and designation ef the nature of sin as 
opposition to the holy will of God, who not only 
alone recognizes the springs of sinful action in 
the interior of man (Kimchi), but is the only su- 
preme lawgiver and judge, discloses a frame of 
mind (Hupfeld) in which the religious reference 
to God alone is felt (Flamin., Rosen., Maurer, De 
Wette), and therefore likewise urges to the seek- 
ing of purification and sanctification in God alone 
(Isaki, e¢ al.). But this conception and desig- 
nation is neither brought about by an abstraction 
from the appearances of sin, nor does it spring 
from a merely subjective frame of mind and feel- 
ing, but it originates from a knowledge of the es- 
sential relation of sin, and hence the objective 
truth of the clause is to be maintained.* For 


since yo —he states not the consequences but 


always the design or the aim, and moreover the 
context as well as the character of Dayid ex- 
cludes the interpretation that the Psalmist con- 
fesses, that he has sinned with the design or to 
the end that the righteousness of God might be- 
come manifest; these words must not be referred 
back to the thoughts contained in the prayer, 
ver. 1, or in the confession, ver. 8, but must be 
put in the closest connection witb the words: 
“against Thee alone” and ‘the evil in Thine 
eyes.” It is not necessary then to insert the 
words: ‘* this I confess” (Olsh., von Leng.). The 
Psalmist has by the confession in ver. 4 already 
renounced excuses and self-justification, and in- 
deed every thought which might include an aceu- 
sation against God, at the same time, moreover, 
by putting his act under the head of actions con- 





+ [Perowne: “ All sin as sin, is and must be against God. 
All wrong done to our neighbor is wrong done to one cre- 
ated in the image of God; all tempting of our neighbor to 
evil is taking the part of Satan against God, and so far as 
in us lies, defeating God’s good purpose of grace towards 
him, All wounding of another, whether in body or soul, 
is a sin against the goodness of God,” Vide 1 Cor. viii. 12; 
Matt. xxv. 40, 45... Hengstenberg: ‘ How must David have 
trembled, how must he have been seized with shame and 
grief, when he referred everything to God, when in Uriah he 
Saw only the image of God, the Holy One, who deeply re- 
sented that injury,—the gracious and compassionate One, to 
whom he owed such infinitely rich benefits. who had lifted 
him up from the dust of humiliation, had so often delivered 
him, and had also given him the promise of so glorions a fu- 
ture !”"—C. A. BJ 
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demned by God, by condemning ‘himself, he thus 
fulfills the purpose that the righteousness and 
purity of God should be presented and recog- 
nized in fact. The appearance of doing away 
with human freedom and of a Divine predestina- 
tion of evil, which, moreover, Calvin did not 
find here, originates mostly from the fact that 
the speaking and judging of God is ‘usually. re- 
ferred directly and immediately to the condemn- 
ing oracle of Nathan, which it is admissible to 
make use of here ouly in a general way. Of 
course the reference is not to a judicial judg- 
ment of God absolving an accused person, as if 
the meaning were that no one’s right is injured 
when God Himself is the offended person, and 
He bestows His grace upon the person who is 
deficient (Hitzig); still less is it of the speaking 
and internal judgment of God in the conscience 
of man (De Wette, Hupfeld). The expression is 
a general one, and is thus taken by the Apostle 
Paul, Rom. iii. 4, and secured from misinterpre- 
tation and misuse by a fuller explanation of the 
facts of the case.* The sense is not essentially 
altered, although he cites from the Septuagint, 
which has the noun ‘in Thy words,” instead of 
the infinitive, and has taken the word 13 in ac- 
cordance with the usage of the Syriac, in the 
meaning of “conquer,” “overcome,” instead of 
“be pure,” and has taken the active “judge is 
as passive, which then, with respect to this pas- 
sage of the Psalm, the interpreters with this 
conception, refer to the offence which the fall of 
a man like David had given (Calvin). The un- 
usual pointing of }1273, as the infinitive Kal, 
appears to have been chosen for the sake of simi- 
larity of sound with the parallel yoava. 

‘Str. IIL. Ver. 5. Behold, in guilt was I 
born, eic.—The Psalm does not refer to an adul- 
terous action on the part of bis mother, of a 
sinful condition of birth and generation (Isaki), 
although the word OM! is generally used of the 


lust of animals, Gen. xxx. 41; xxxi. 10, it 
merely refers to descent from sinful parents (Job 
xiv. 4), and inborn sinfulness, which with its guilt 
and its ruin is transmitted from parents to chil- 
dren, by means of natural propagation, so that 
they are infected with sin from their mother’s 
womb and from their youth, Gen. vi. 5; viii. 21; 
Ps, lviii. 4. 

Ver. 6 Behold, Thou delightest in truth 
in the reins, efc.—Since God’s good pleasure 
and desire is directed to a truth present in the 
reins as the seat of the tenderest feelings 
(Chald., Jerome, Rabbins, Gesenius, Delitzsch), 





* [Perowne: “The Biblical writers drew no sharp, accurate 
line between events as the consequence of the Divine order, 
andevents as following from the «ivine purpose. To them 
all was ordained and designed of God. Even sin itself, in all 
its manifestations, though the whole guilt of it rested with 
man, did not flow uncontrolled but only in channels hewn 
for it by God, and to subserve His purposes. ence, God is 
said to have hardened Pharaoh's heart, to have put a lying 
spirit in the mouth of the prophets, to do evil as well as good 
in the city, and the like. We must not expect therefore that 
the Hebrew mind, profoundly impressed as it was with the 
great phenomena of the universe, and beholding in each the 
immedi ‘te finger of God, but altogether averse from philo- 
sophical speculation, should have exactly defined for itself 
the distinction between an action viewed as the consequence, 
and the same action viewed as the end of another action. 
The mind which holds the simple fundamental truth that all 
is of God, may also hold, almost as a matter of course, that 
all is designed of God.”—C, A. B.] 


or, according to another derivation of the word: 
in the hiding-place, that is to say, in the most se- 
cret depths of the heart (Sept., Syriac, Jerome, 
Aben Ezra, Luther, Calvin, and most interpre- 
ters); he must pray that God will make known 
wisdom in the hidden parts. It does not mean 
secret wisdom, an understanding of the typical 
sense of the Old Testament ceremonies, or a 
deeper insight into the guidance of God, and into 
the secret of the atonement (most of the older 
interpreters, recently Stier), but according to 
the accents and the context, the correlative of 
truth, the practical wisdom of life, which God is 
to make known in the hidden parts, that is to 
say, internally in the heart, Job xxxviii. 36 
(Rosen., Hengstenberg, recent interpreters). It 
is too narrow to regard truth as truthfulness, or 
sincerity in the knowledge and confession of sin 
(J. H. Mich.; Tholuck, e¢ al.) ; too wide to ex- 
plain it as the essence of all good (De Wette). It 
is the sincere nature corresponding with its 
ideal, whose character and reliability may be 
trusted, or the righteousness in accordance with 
the will and requirements of God, the true 
righteousness in contrast with lies, appearance, 
hypocrisy, Jos. xxiv. 14; Judges ix. 16; 1 Kings 
li. 4; ii.6; 2 Kings xx. 3; Ps. exlv. 18 (Cal- 
vin, Hengst. e¢ a/.). The supposition that 3, in 
MnG3, is not the preposition but the initial let- 
ter, as Job xii. 6, and that it is therefore to be 
translated: behold, faith Thou lovest, confidence 
(Hitzig), is opposed by the fact that the word in 
question is used in Job in the objective sense, 
but here is applied in the subjective sense, just 
as DON, which might indeed be translated: 


“faithfulness,” but is here taken by Hitzig as= 
TDN, and this again explained as—=7/ozcc, in the 


subjective sense; and all this in the interest ‘of 
the hypothesis that a prophet speaks here, be- 
fore whom there is an uncertain future, which he 
nominally longs for (ver. 10 6. 12), but really 
desires to be turned away. (vers. 11, 14), and 
now has become. disquiected and faint-spirited, 
because things have turned out different from his 
expectations; yet now as a prophet, on account 
of his official duty, he has to look into the future, 
and has not yet lost all hope; hence the sense of 
the passage is said to be: Thou requirest likewise 
from me believing confidence, and this will I be- 
come partaker of, if Thou revealest to me hidden 
things. 

Str. IV. Ver. 7. Purify me with hyssop, 
etc.—The Old Testament stand-point is disclosed 
in the fact that the means of purification are still 
designated figuratively and without a particle of 
comparison, by that symbol, with which the 
sprinkling of the men or things that had become 
unclean by contact with a corpse, Num. xix. 6 
sq. ; 18 sq., as well as the sprinkling of the 
leper, Lev. xiv., was performed, comp. Bahr, 
Symbolik des mos. Kultus IJ. 508. This stand- 
point, however, is broken through by the fact, that 
there is no mention here of the priest/y mediation, 
which was ordained as well for this act of sprink- 
ling as for the washing of the clothing and bath- 
ing of the body, likewise mentioned here, but 
rather purification is implored directly from God, 
and the washing desired not for the clothing but 
for the person. Is. i. 18 makes use of ver. 7 0., 
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where the redness of sin is brought in contrast 
with the whiteness of snow, which is occasioned 
by the mention of hands stained with blood, Is. 
i. 16. 

Ver. 8. Joy and gladness.—These expres- 
sions frequently combined are always used of 
loud and festive manifestations of joy (Hupfeld). 
They accordingly designate, not the effect of a mes- 
sage of peace within the heart, as by the preach- 
ing of grace in the word of God (Luther, Calvin, 
Stier), or else a message which gives joy (Hit- 
zig), but the expression of joy, which is here pub- 
lished by the speaker himself, and thereby 
brought to a hearing, and actually accomplished 
by the fact that the declaration of pardon made 
to David through Nathan, which had taken place 
historically long before the composition of this 
Psalm, and therefore cannot be meant here, has 
penetrated finally, after long struggle and con- 
flict, into the penitent soul, even to the point 
where its internal appropriation and sealing by 
the Holy Spirit can be hoped for and implored. 
—[Bones.—Perowne: ‘“ These are not merely as 
Hupfeld says, instead of the heart, but as con- 
stituting the strength and frame-work of the 
body, the crushing of the bones being a very 
strong figure, denoting the most complete pros- 
tration, mental and bodily, see Ps. vi. 2.”— 
C. A. B.] ; 

[Ver. 9. Hide Thy face.—This is the angry 
face, the judicial look of God, vid. Ps. xxi. 9.— 
C. A. B.] 

Vers.10, 11. A pure heart create for me, 
O God, and a steadfast spirit renew 
within me.—The pure heart, the condition of 
communion with God (Ps. lxxiii. 1; Matt. v. 8), 
is designated not only as a heart cleansed from sin 
(Acts xv. 9), but at the same time as a new heart, 
by the fact that it is implored from a creative act 
of God, from which likewise the renewal of the 
spirit (Ezek. iv. 23) to a steadfast one takes place, 
that is to say to a spirit firmly grounded in God’s 
grace, and thereby not only fearless and con/i- 
dent (Pss. lvii. 7; cxii. 7), but firm (Ps. xxviii. 
87). What is zmplored here does not go beyond 
that which is required in Ps. xxiv. 4; moreover 
it is promised by the prophets asa gift of God 
(Jer. xxiv. 7; Ezek. xi. 19: xxxvi. 26), and in- 
cludes a change of disposition (1 Sam. x. 9), 
which presupposes and is conditioned on peni- 
tence, and at the same time a believing turning unto 
the Divine grace, as itis made knownin the prayer, 
not to be cast away from the presence of God, 
that is to say, utterly rejected (2 Kings xiii.28.; 
xvii. 20; xxiv. 20: Jer. vii. 15), not to be de- 
prived, of the Holy Spirit (Is. ]xiii. 11), with 
which David had been anointed (1 Sam. xvi. 13). 
The context is opposed to the insertion of ‘for 
ever” (Kimchi), not less than the explanation 
that this is the prayer of one already converted 
(Calvin).* 

ORLA SEE ORE SES PT Ta MOSH 


* [Perowne: “The petition expresses rather the holy fear 
of the man who has his eyes open to the depth and iniquity 
of sin, lest at any moment he should be left without the suc- 
cor of that Divine Spirit, who was the only source in him 
of every good thought, of every earnest desire, of every con- 
stant resolution. It is the cry of one who knows, as he 
never knew before, the weakness of his own nature, and the 
strength of temptation, and the need of Divine help; and to 
whom therefore nothing seems so dreadful as that God should 
withdraw His Spirit.”—It is better, however, to fix our mind 
upon the Holy spirit which David possessed ‘as the anointed 











Ver. 12. With a willing spirit uphold 
me.—The reference is not to a princely or guid- 
ing spirit (Sept., Vulgate, Isaki, e¢ al.), or in- 
deed to a mighty spirit (Jerome). The use of 
the Hebrew word in question for a person noble 
by ‘birth (Job xxx. 15) or. political rank, was 
rendered possible only after a series of interme- 
diate steps. The fundamental meaning leads to 
the opposite of being legally necessary or exter- 
nally forced, that is, toa being driven from within 
outwards (Ex. xxv. 2), and accordingly to joyous 
willingness (Is. xxxii. 8; Ps. liv. 8). Grammati- 
cally this spirit of willingness can only be re- 
garded as the subject nominative, and the fol- 
lowing verb as the 38d per. fem. (Rabbins, Lu- 
ther, Geier, J. H. Mich., e¢ al.). But it is more 
in accordance with the context of the prayer to 
adopt the explanation which is likewise admissi- 
ble, that the verb is the 2d masc. with donble 
accusative, as Gen. xxvii. 87 (Supt., Jerome, 
Hengst., Hupfeld, Delitzsch). This part of the 
prayer affords a suitable transition to the follow- 
ing vow of true thank-offering, comp. Ps. xxxii. 8. 

Sir. V. Ver. 138. I will teach, etc.—The op- 
tative form includes at the same time the petition 
that he may do it or be able to do it, presup- 
poses accordingly the consequences of his prayer, 
so that it is unnecessary to supply ‘then’ (De 
Wette, Hengst., [A. V.] ). The ways of God 
are either those in which God Himself walks, 
particularly His treatment of penitent sinners, 
which is favored by vers. 14 and 15 (Stier), or 
those ordained of God, upon which man is to 
walk, the commandments of God (De Wette, Hup- 
feld), which is favored by Ps. xxxii. 8 (Hengst.). 
—[And sinners shall return unto Thee.— 
Alexander: ‘The Hebrew verb is not a passive 
(shall be converted) but an active form, shall turn 
or return to the Lord, perhaps with an allusion to 
the great apostasy, in which the whole race is 
involved. See above, in Ps. xxii. 27. To this 
verse there seems to be particular allusion in 
our Saviour’s words to Peter, Luke xxii. 32.°— 
C. A. B.] . 

Ver. 14. Blood-guiltiness, derived from the 
bloody deed, presses as a burden upon the con- 
science of David. Both ideas mingle with one 
another frequently in the Hebrew word which 
denotes primarily blood poured forth by vio- 
lence, e.g. Pss. ix. 12; evi. 88. The prayer for 
deliverance seems to lead to the latter significa- 
tion. Then we have to think of a hostile act di- 
rected against the Psalmist, a murder of the pro- 
phet which was to be feared (Hitzig) from men 
of blood (Ps. lix. 2), or of a still further effu- 
sion of blood which was expected by the people 
(Olshausen). But this passive reference of the 
word is unusual, so that the prayer for deliver- 
ance from impending death (Ps. xxxiii. 19) af- 
fords no parallel. The deliverance is rather 
such an one which takes away the Psalmist (Ps. 
of Jehovah, and whilst not confining our attention ‘to this. 
yetlet it be the central thought. This Holy Spirit had been 
troubled and wounded by David’s great sin, and he was in 
danger of having the Holy Spirit taken from him, as it hid 
been from Saul, and he himself rejecied from the angry pre- 
sence of Jehovah, and »nother anointed in his stead. He re- 
alizes his official as well as his private sin, and its guilt and 
evil consequences, and whilst imploring a pure heart and 
stearlfast spirit, he prays that he may remain in the presence 
and favor of God, and :etain and enjoy the Holy Spirit, and 


ek ome with which he had been anointed by Samual.— 
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xxxix. 2) from the blood that he has shed. Since 
now the act cannot be undone, and can least of 
all be forgotten by the penitent himself, the ex- 
pression manifestly refers to the expiation and 
forgiveness of guilt, which is referred to gene- 
rally in this Psalm. The mingling of the idea of 
punishment (even by Hengst. and Hupfeld) can 
only work confusion, although fear of it, and 
remembrance of threatenings, as 2 Sam. xii. 9 
8q.; Gen. iv. 10; ix. 5 8q., might awaken and 
sharpen the consciousness of guilt.—The right- 
eousness of God is not that tempered by“grace 
and changed into mercy (Calvin, Geier, e¢ ai.), 
or that bestowed upon the sinner by grace (J. 
H. Mich.,; Stier), but that attribute of God, by 
virtue of which He gives every one his dues, 
comp. 1 John i. 9 (Hengstenberg), the general 
priuciple of the Divine government (Hupfeld). 

Ver. 15. The opening of the lips is not 
merely as a consequence of the forgiveness of 
sins in contrast with the silence of the anxiety 
of sin (Calvin, Geier, Hengstenberg, e¢ al.), but 
at the same time as an act -of God, which not 
only opens the mouth of His prophets and conse- 
crates their, lips (Is. 1. 4 sq.; Ezek. iii, 27; 
Amos iy. 13), but likewise works thankfulness, 
and invokes the song of praise, Pss. xlii. 9; xlix. 
5; Ixxi. 15 (Hupfeld). This is, according to 
vers. 8 and 12, a rejoicing heart, and seems there- 
fore to presuppose a glad heart. 

Vers. 16, 17. A broken heart is designated 
a8 the essential thing in the offering well-plea- 
sing to God, and indeed the ‘M)31, thatis to say 


sacrifices, which word in accordance with usage 
is neither offering in general, or sin offering in 
particular, but constantly the peace offering 
brought by those already expiated and justified , 


the D9W and the thank-offering NIA. We 


must entirely reject the explanation that penitence 
has taken the place of the sin-offering, and indeed 
in the present case, because such an intentional 
transgression as that of David against Bath- 
sheba and Uriah, allowed of no legal sin-offer- 
ing (Rabbins, e¢ al.), which cuts the nerve of the 
entire passage. The inadmissibleness of this in- 
terpretation is confirmed by the parallel mention 


of burnt offering my, by the offering of which 


the renewed devotion to God and His service was 
fulfilled. But itis not only said that the glad 
thankfulness for the deliverance, favor, for- 
giveness of sins, comes froma broken heart as 
the condition of salvation (Hitzig, Delitzsch), or 
remains constantly accompanied by a pain on ac- 
count of sin (De Wette), which was at the same 
time a measure of the thankfulness for the for- 
giveness of sins (Hengstenberg). The heart it- 
self is the essential thing in all the sacrifices of 
thanksgiving. To bring this is not the only of- 
fering which God demands after the abrogation 
of the propitiatory sacrifice, because in it the man 
denies himself, and abandoning any merit of his 
own, implores his entire salvation from God’s 
grace alone through faith (Calvin) ; it is the sign 
that grace has broken the heart, and that the fa- 
vored one, in true humility, regards himself un- 
worthy of what God has done to him, Gen. xxxii. 
10; Luke v. 8. The statement of Joshua ben 
Levi, imparted by Delitzsch from the Talmud 


Sanhedrin 48 06., is related with this: at the: 


time when the temple was standing, he who 
brought a burnt-offering received the reward of 
such, and he who brought a meat-offering, the 
reward of such, but the humble is to the Scrip- 
tures as one who brought all the offerings at once. 
However, the explanatory addition to ver. 17 in 
Iren, IV. 17 and Clemens Alex. pwdag. III. 12, 
gives the present statement a somewhat different 
turn: ‘A savor well-pleasing to God, is a heart 
which praises Him who has smitten it.”” More- 
over, itis not to be left out of consideration that 
ver. 17 6. leads back, not to the means of forgive- 
ness of sins, but rather to the subjective preregui- 
site and condition of it, which the Psalmist, still 
imploring forgiveness, experiences in himself as a 
personal condition of heart, and to this unites a 
hope, which in Is. lvii. 15 is sealed by the conso- 
lation of the prophecy, that God will take up His 
abode in such hearts as these. 

Sir. VI. Vers. 18, 19.—Do good, etc.—The 
remark made in the previous verse enables us to 
conceive of the use of this verse in the spiritual 
and New Testament sense.- But this does not al- 
low us to explain this passage in the typical or 
Messianic sense of the spiritual edification of the 
congregation (Flam.), or of the spiritual offerings 
of Zion built up again of broken and restored 
hearts (Stier). Ver. 19 speaks of real Old Tes- 
tament offerings, and indeed again of thank-offer- 
ings, especially. consisting of sacrifices of bul- 
locks, which are designated directly as burnt-of- 
ferings, and by the word mee not as perfect 
(Maurer), but, in accordance with usage, whole 
burnt-offerings, that is, as offerings which were to 
be entirely consumed, and here apparently not 
the whole vegetable offering, Lev. vi. 15, but that 
identical with the burnt-offering, 1 Sam. vii. 9, 
of which the offerer did not receive a part as 
they did of the shelamim. These sacrifices, the 
Psalmist foresees, would be brought upon the al- 
tar after that God in His favor had done good to 
Zion, and built the walls of Jerusalem; and his 
prayer is that God may do this. There is not a 
syllable in the text to indicate that God’s grace 
was turned again to Zion, which would presup- 
pose an apostasy of the people, or of a rebuilding 
of the walls which had been destroyed, by which 
either this concluding strophe or the whole 
Psalm would be pressed into the time of the Hz- 
ile. The author has spoken only of his own guilt; 
since, however, he has mentioned its connection 
with universal human sinfulness, the transition in 
the prayer to intercession has been sufficiently 
prepared. If now David is the petitioner, it in- 
volves not only an extension of the view in the 
direction of his royal glance in general, but in 
view of the threatening, 2 Sam. xii. 10, he must 
fear that evil would come from his sin upon the 
whole nation (Hengstenberg), and therefore feel 
himself impelled especially in his prayer for per- 
sonal pardon, finally for constant exhibitions of the 
Divine favor to Zion and Jerusalem. The duild- 
ing of the walls is in contrast with the dearing 
down (Ps. lxxxix. 40), and includes the idea of 
duration and preservation, Ps. lxxxix. 8sq. Thus 
the statement is explained without difficulty and 
without its being necessary to regard the build. 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem round about by 
Solomon, 1 Kings iii. 1, as the fulfilment of this 
prayer of David.—There is no inconsistency with 
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ver. 16, as those suppose who regard the closing 
verses as a later attempt to restore the offerings 
rejected in ver. 16 (Koster, Maurer, Tholuck), 
or who suppose that ver. 16 merely says that 
God has no pleasure in the offerings which might 
be brought during the exile in the heathen land, 
since the only admissible place for the bringing 
of the true and legal offerings was Jerusalem (Is. 
xxxvi. 7), where then after the restoration of the 
city they should be brought in the true and pro- 
per manner (Paulus, De Wette, Hitzig). All 
these suppositions are as untenable as they are 
unnecessary. For it follows from ver. 17, where 
the offerings well-pleasing to God are described, 
that the reference in ver. 16 is not to accidental 
deficiencies, external hindrances, ritual incom- 
pleteness, but that the thought is entirely parallel 
with that expressed in Pss. xl. 6 sq.; 1. 8sq.; 
and ver. 19 shows, not that moral actions are de- 
scribed symbolically as offerings, but that the 
thank-offerings, which were to be brought on the 
altar at Jerusalem after the experience of the 
favor of God, are not offerings of merely ritual 
value, but offerings of righieousness (Ps. iv. 5), 
that is to say, such as are brought with the dis- 
position well-pleasing to God, demanded likewise 
by the law, Deut. xxxiii. 19; comp. Numb. xxvi. 
81. Finally it_is commonly overlooked that the 
Psalmist expresses as a prophet of God in vers. 
16, 17 a doctrinal statement, and in it a truth of 
universal application, while in ver. 19 he pro- 
claims a fact, the historical occurrence of. which 
may be expected as the consequence of the hearing 
of his intercession. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is very gracious in God not to leave the 
believer, who has fallen into sin, to himself or 
his sad condition, so likewise not to send the 
judge, but the preacher to his house, and by the 
proclamation of His word chastise him earnestly 
it is true, yet likewise call him to repentance and 
point out and lead him in the true way of gain- 
ing forgiveness of sins and spiritual renewal: and 
it is a sure sign of the efficacy of this grace, when 
the chastised sinner does not creep behind his 
exalted position in the world, excuse himself with 
the universal inborn sinfulness, comfort himself 
with his previous state of grace, justify himself 
with his services and offerings in the worship of 
God, but unreservedly confesses his trespasses, ez- 
periences sorrowfully his guilt and his ill-desert, 
seeks expiation and improvement by faith in the 
saving grace of God, and implores for both pur- 
poses the efficacy of the ordinary means of grace 
and the aid of the Holy Spirit. 

2. It is true, we must distinguish between per- 
sonal sin and original sin; yet we must not over- 
look or undervalue the close connection between 
them. But we should not derive from this any 
excuse to weaken, but rather an occasion of in- 
creasing our penitence, and the more uncondi- 
tionally feel ourselves driven to seek our deliver- 
ance in God alone, as all our sins and those of our 
race in their deepest ground and according to 
their innermost nature, dre a manifestation of a 
moral apostasy from God, occasioned by unbelief 
and disobedience. Even on this account the par- 
ticular sm which in its extreme form has terribly 
and painfully torn asunder human relations, 








may yet not be experienced by the penitent as a 
violation of human ordinances, or be designated 
as a trespass committed against man, but may 
awaken in him the feeling that he has to, do, es- 
sentially and properly, with God alone.. In God's 
eycs sin has always been evil, whilst human eyes 
haye often been blinded to it. But God’s guid- 
ances lead to this, not only that His judgment 
should be. actually exhibited, but likewise ex- 
pressly recognized. Thus even the sin itself must 
finally serve.to glorify God, comp. Exeget. and 
Crit. IL. 4. 


8. The human soul is so darkened and ruined in, 


consequence of original sin, that the sinner is 
unable to know or to love the truth in his soul’s 
experience, not to speak of gaining it again, with- 
out the guidance of Divine wisdom. The sinner is 
not at all in the position. of moderating his 
misery or changing his condition. He must turn 
entirely to the mercy of God, and abide there in 
order to gain expiaiion as well as a change of heart 
and improvement in life, and he must use penitently 
and believingly the preseribed means of grace. Only 
thus does the true and blessed co-operation of the 
Divine and human spirits take place, but this is 
not synergism. 

4. Itis true, the Old Testament knew of the 
connection between expiatory offerings and 
atonement, yet not of the complete and only su/- 
Jjicient offering for the the sins of the whole world. 
Hence the idea moves partly in insufficient fig- 
ures and comparisons only approximating the true 
sense, partly in:types and symbols straining to ex- 
press their meaning and exciting the expectation 
and attention. But the idea of the offering it- 
self is thus in particular turned by a purer in- 
terpretation into the swdjective and the moral, 
which is indeed an advance compared with the 
merely legal and ritual fulfilment of the offer- 
ing, but yet is only a transition from the law to 
the gospel. 
spirit is indeed a worthier offering than the slay- 
ing of animals; but it cannot take their place, 
since it is not a means of atonement, but on the 
one side a characteristic of true penitence, on the 
other a condition of the efficacy of the Divine 
grace in the penitent person, in order to the puri- 
fication of the heart as well as to the renewal 
and strengthening of the spirit. As long as the 
objective and absolutely sufficient means of atone- 
ment and salvation were missing, it was there- 
fore necessary that there should be animal offer- 
ings, with the required disposition as the true offer- 
ings of righteousness, and that they should be de- 
manded and performed with like satisfaction, 

5. The conversion of the sinner is under all 
circumstances a miracle and gracious work of God 
on the ground of a moral and religious process, 
for which the Lord is entitled to thanks from the 
individual and the congregation, This thanksgivy- 
ing will be the more lively the stronger the feel- 
ing of delight which the delivered one has in con- 
trast with the pain of his previous condition ; 
the more instructive, the richer the experience of 
the pardoned one in both of his situations; and 
the more perfect, the more sincerely we offer our- 
selves in it as the offering always and everywhere 
well-pleasing to God, the bringing of which does 
not cease even in the new covenant, but is then 
first made entirely possible, Rom, xii. 


For the breaking of the heart and’ 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Although siz may have become great, grace’ is 
still greater; but it is not easy for the sinner to 
resign himself entirely and fully.—No man is 
placed so high, that he cannot fall deep into sin; 
but the deeply fallen may be lifted up again by 
the mercy of God, if he repent.—God can chastise 
more severely with His words than with the rod ; 
but the same word of God has likewise balsam 
for the wounds.—Men can bring no offerings 
which expiate their sins, but such as express their 
desire of atonement with God, and which testify 
their thanks for the redemption that has taken 
place.—True penitence has a hard beginning, a bit- 
‘er course, and a glad end.—Sin brings scarcely so 
much pain, however great it is, as conversion to 
God creates joy, if it is thorough and sincere.— 
A converted man has not only joy in his heart, 
but likewise pleasure in praising God, and in la- 
boring for the conversion of other sinners.—We 
please God best when we place ourselves at His 
disposal as a thank-offering for His grace.—Vor- 
giveness of sins is not effected by penitence, but is 
neither sought nor gained without penitence.— 
Without forgiveness of sins there is no pure 
heart, without change of heart and renewal 
there is no steadfast and willing spirit.—One may 
fall into sin and yet may not have fallen away 
from grace.—The earlier the penitence, the surer 
the salvation.—There are many ways into sin, but 
only one way out of sin.—The contrast of what we 
are by nature and birth, and what we become by 
grace.—The misery of sin is very deep and full of 
pain, but the well of grace is deeper still and full 
of joy. 

LutHer: Two things are necessary to true 

‘penitence: (1.) that we recognize sin and then 
likewise grace; (2.) that we know and believe 
that God desires to be gracious and merciful to 
all who believe in Christ.—David speaks not 
only with God, but with his Father God, whose 
promise he knows, and whose grace and mercy 
have been bestowed.—If we would speak and 
teach properly respecting sin, we must consider 
it’and point it out more deeply in its roots, and 
in the entire ungodly nature that it produces, 
and not notice only the sins which have been 
committed.—For from the error that sin is not 
known nor understood, arises still another error, 
that grace is neither known nor understood.—If 
we have received the righteousness and grace of 
God through faith in Christ, we can do no greater 
work than speak and preach the truth about 
Christ Jesus.—If, however, one would confess 
Christ and His word, a glad spirit is necessary. 
—Catvin; We certainly cannot know our sins 
thoroughly in any other way, than by charging 
our entire nature with corruption. Yet every 
individual sin should lead us to this general 
knowledge, that only ruin rules in all parts of 
our soul. 

Srarke: David has many followers in sin, but 
sad to say, only few in true penitence, especially 
among the great.—If a man after God’s own 
heart can fall into great sins, what watchfulness 
and perseverance in prayer is necessary for those 
who fall far short of this advantage!—A peni- 
tent man seeks earnestly with God as well the 


grace of forgiveness as likewise the grace of im- 
provement.—God alone can make the heart 
contrite, so He alone can comfort it mightily.— 
The restoration of the lost image of God de- 
mands no less Omnipotence than the first crea- 
tion.—As the goodness of a tree may be known 
by its fruits, so likewise justification from dili- 
gence in sanctification.—Let every converted 
man see to it, that he likewise deliver the soul of 
his neighbor from the rage of Satan by word and 
conversation.—The stronger and more sure we 
experience the forgiveness of sing in the heart, 
the more fervently we can praise God for His 
grace.—If Jerusalem is to be built, Babel must 
perish. 

OsianpER: Where God’s grace and merey are 
involved, our merit has no place.—In spiritual 
things we can do nothing of ourselves, unless 
the Holy Ghost helps us and impels us.—Sxt- 
NEKKER: No one should be proud of his gifts, 
which he has received from God, but constantly 
should stand in fear, and think more of that 
which he lacks and needs, and how full he is of 
sins and impurity, than of his own excellence.— 
Friscu: The fall of the great saints should 
make the little saints tremble (according to Au- 
gustine’s saying: casus majorum sit tremor mi- 
norum). They stand not as examples of falling, 
but of the rising up of those who have fallen.— 
Arnvr: It is a characteristic of true penitence 
and conversion, that we should properly know 
the grace of God from the word of God, and that 
we should not make God’s mercy less than our 
sin, or our sin greater than God’s mercy.—Sin 
and trespass are constantly before the eyes of an 
evil conscience ; it cannot be delivered from them 
or forget them.—Faith does nothing by compul- 
sion, but voluntarily, out of pure love and thank- 
fulness.—Umpreit: Righteousness writes down 
our transgressions, love wipes them out.—David 
has transgréssed greatly against men, but to his 
God alone has he sinned.—Tuotuck: The be- 
ginning and end of all improvement must be in 
God’s power.—GurntHER; When kings sin, the 
guilt and punishment of their sins come upon 
their people likewise; and when kings repent 
before their people, the blessings of the gracious 
condition now attained stream out likewise over 
the whole people.—Tavse: There are two princi- 
pal fruits of every thorough conversion, that 
they now work and live for the salvation of their 
neighbors and the glory of God.—The way of peni- 
tence is at the same time a way of faith and fa- 
vor.—Grrock: What are the offerings which 
please God? (1.) The Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world; (2.) an anxious and 
contrite heart; (8.) the vow of thankful love 
and new obedience. 

[Marr. Henry: Though God may suffer His 
people to fall into sin, and to lie a great while in 
it, yet He will by some means or other recover 
them to repentance, bring them to Himself, and 
to their right mind again.—Those that truly re- 
pent of their sins will not be ashamed to own 
their repentance; but, having ‘ost the honor of 
innocents, will rather covet the honor of peni- 
tents.—The great thing to be aimed at in teach- 
ing transgressors, is their conversion to God; 
that isa happy point gained, and happy they 
that are instrumental to contribute towards it.— 
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F. W. Rospertson’s Sermons: In our best estate 
and in our purest moments, there is a something 
of the devil inus which, if it could be known, 
would make men shrink from us. The germs of 
the worst crimes are in us all.—Personal religion 
is the same in all ages. The deeps of our hu- 
manity remain unruffled by the storms of ages 
which change the surface.—From his first mo- 
ments up till then, he saw sin—sin—sin; no- 
thing but sin.—Itis not the trembling of a craven 
spirit, in-anticipation of torture, but the agonies 
of a nobler one in the horror of being evil.— 
Barnes: The only hope of a sinner when 
erushed with the consciousness of sin is the 
mercy of God; and the plea for that mercy will 
be urged in the most earnest and impassioned 
language that the mind can employ.—The only 
way to enjoy religion is to do that which is right, 
the only way to secure the favor of God is to 


obey His commands; the only way in which we 
can have comforting evidence that we are His 
children is by doing that which shall be pleasing 
to him, 1 John ii. 29; iii. 7, 10. The path of sin 
isa dark path, and in that path neither hope nor 
comfort can be found.—Spuregon: None but a 
child of God cares for the eye of God, but where. 
there is grace in the soul, it reflects a fearful 
guilt upon every evil act, when we remember 
that the God whom we offend was present when 
the trespass was committed.—G@God’s voice speak- 
ing peace is the sweetest music an ear can hear. 
—wNever yet has God spurned a lowly, weeping 
penitent, and never will He while God is love, 
and while Jesus is called the man who receiveth 
sinners.—A saved soul expects to see its prayers 
answered in a revived Church, and then is as- 
sured that God will be greatly glorified.—C. 
A. BJ 
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PSALM LII. 


To the chief Musician, Maschil, a Psalm of David, when Doeg the Edomite came and told Saul, and said 
unto him, David is come to the house ef Ahimelech. 


Why boastest thou thyself in mischief, O mighty man? 
The goodness of God endureth continually. 
2 Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs : 
Like a sharp razor, working deceitfully. 
3 Thou lovest evil more than good; 
And lying rather than to speak righteousness. Selah. 
4 Thou lovest all devouring words, 
O thow deceitful tongue. 


5 God shall likewise destroy thee for ever, 
He shall take thee away, and pluck thee out of thy 
And root thee out of the land of the living. Selah. 
6 The righteous also shall see, and fear, 
And shall laugh at him: 
7 Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength ; 
But trusted in the abundance of his riches, 
And strengthened himself in his wickedness. 


dwelling-place, 


8 But I am like a green olive tree in the house of God: 
I trust in the mercy of God for ever and ever. 

9 I will praise thee for ever, because thou hast done tf: 
And I will wait on thy name; for dt is good 
Before thy saints. 


ter of this Psalm, which is brought into } 
nence by the title, and its devotional aim, are es- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. . ° 
pecially noticeable from the fact that with re- 


Irs ‘ ConTEents AND Composition.—Respecting 
maschil, vid. Introduction.* The didactie charac- 





It is one of theeight Psalms which by this title are referred 
to the time of the persecution by Saul (Pss. vii. lix, Ivi. 
xxxiv, lii. lvii. cxlii. liv), Augustine calls it Psalmus fugi- 
tivus. Vid. Delitzsch,—C, A. B.] 


Sr Scie Lelh ke tisuln cane a 
{* This Psalm begins a series of eight Psalms using the 
Divine name of Elohim, and all maskils of David (Ps. lii-lv). 


PSALM LII. 


- spect to its form, the invocation of God which is 
peculiar to prayers, lamentations and hymns, is 
entirely absent, with respect to its contents, the 
mighty man, who, according to ver. 7, is proud 
of his riches, is upbraided for his impudence, 
wickedness, and falseness (vers. 1-4), the pun- 
ishment of God, which will destroy him, is pro- 
claimed (ver. 5), the action of the righteous, 
which will be called forth thereby, is contrasted 
with it (vers. 6, 7), and the lot and conduct of the 
pious Psalmist, corresponding with his trust in 
God’s grace, is pronounced. These contents are 
already summarily expressed in the first state- 
ment ver. 1. The whole in tone and style re- 
minds us of the prophetical castigatory discourses 
(Hupfeld’, ag Is. xxii 15 sq. (Ewald), Jer. xx. 
8sq.; xxviii. 6 sq. (Hitzig, Maurer). But 
this resemblance is only of a general character, 
and not of special reference. The figure of the 
olive tree (ver. 8) need not be regarded as having 
been derived from Jer. xi. 16, and the corres- 
pondences in language of vers. 1 and 9 with Is. 
xliv. 23, and xlv. 19, are not strong enough in 
connection with ver. 8to refer the composition 
of the Psalm to the time subsequent to the return 
from the exile (Hitzig). The violence of the 
language leads us to the conclusion of an excita- 
bility of temper, which would hardly be explica- 
ble, if the actions of the person accosted should 
be described as merely general injuries, and the 
relation of the poet thereto merely as one of the 
righteous generally (Hupfeld). But the per- 
sonal references of the two are not marked with 
sufficient definiteness to be able to draw any safe 
conclusion as to historical relations. The refer- 
ence to the high priest Alkimos, 1 Mace. vii. 
(Olsh.), is entirely arbitrary. But the reference 
of particular expressions to the relations of 
David to Saul (Hengst.), are partly far fetched, 
partly untenable. Accordingly itis more advis- 
able to abide by the statements of the title, and 
refer to the informing of Doeg, the overseer of 
the royal asses (1 Sam. xxii. 9 sq.), in conse- 
quence of which eighty-five priests were slaugh- 
tered, whilst David retained his courage and ex- 
pressed it to Abiathar, who escaped to David 
from that blood-bath, the son of Ahimelech, that 
priest of Nob who had thoughtlessly given David, 
as the king’s son-in-law, the shew-bread and the 
sword of Goliath, which was hung up behind the 
ephod in the sanctuary, and this had excited the 
suspicion and vengeance of Saul, who now made 
Doeg, the informer of that act, likewise the exe- 
cutioner of his bloody sentence. 

Str. I. Ver. 1. Hero [mighty man, A. V.].— 
Since the fundamental meaning of gibbér is 
strength, and the same meaning occurs in the 
name of God used here, é, it is natural to sup- 
pose that there is a mutual reference of these ex- 
pressions to one another (Venema, e¢ al.). But 
it does not follow from this, either that the re- 
ference can only be to Saul (Hengst., Schegg) 
as a real hero, or that this rather is used in the 
bad sense=violent man (De Wette, Hupfeld), Ps. 
exx. 4. It can only be sarcastie (Delitzsca, et 
al.), since Doeg had not made the blood-bath by 
the strength of his fist, but by the craft of his 
tongue. The translation: Recke [applied to the 
giants of former days.—C. A. B.—] is therefore 
appropriate.—All the day long.—This desig- 
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nation of time (—always, continually) usually 
supplies the predicate, Pss. xliv, 22; lvi. 5. 
Here it is absent. Yet it is unnecessary to 
change the noun 0M into the corresponding 
verb (Syr.), or to supply a verb with the 
meaning: “endure” (most interpreters), or to 
point it as DN, Prov. xxv. 10, and take this 


form as an adverbial infin.—abusing (Hitzig). 
The translation: what boastest thou thyself in 
wickedness, thou mighty one in evil doing? thou 
deviseth always, etc. (Sept., Vulg.), leads to an- 
other recension of the text. 

Ver, 2. Working deceit.—This is not to be 
regarded as the 2d person of the finite verb my 
(Sept., Vulg., Syr., Flamin., e¢ al.)=thou makest 
deceit, (that he worked as a razor), but the par- 
ticiple, yet not as the adjective of razor, which 
easily injures the one who uses it, after the ana- 
logy of the deceitful bow, Ps. Ixxviii. 57; Hos. 
vii. 16 (Isaaki, Kimchi, Clericus), or as that of 
the tongue (Calvin), but as that of the man (Je- 
rome, Hupfeld), and indeed, according to the 


vowel points of nvy, as a vocative (Geier, and 


most interpreters). 

Ver. 8. Evil before (instead of) good— 
falsehood before (instead of ) speaking right- 
eousness.— }') excludes its genitive, so that it 
does not state degree, but the preference including 
an actual negation (Aben Ezra, Geier, J. H. Mich., 
most recent interpreters). The accused not only 
loves evil more than good, but he prefers evil to 
good, so that he loves it instead of that which he 
should love. 

Ver. 4, [Devouring words.—Perowne : 
“ Literally, ‘words of swallowing up,’ which ac- 
cords exactly with the figures employed in ver. 
9, ‘their mouth is a yawning gulf,’ etc., and so 
the Sept. well pjuara xatorovtiou@.—C. A. B.J— 
Tongue of deceit.—This is not an accusative 
in apposition to ‘‘ devouring words ” (Olshausen, 
Hupfeld, and most older interpreters), but a yo- 
cative (Rosenm. and most recent interpreters), as 
parallel to the preceding. 

Str. II. Ver. 5. Likewise introduces the cor- 
responding behaviour of another (Gen. xx. 6), es- 
pecially the proclamation of the Divine retaliation, 
Is. xvi. 4; Ezek. xvi. 43; Mal.ii.9 —Teardown 
[A. V., destroy,] is used generally of walls, 
towers, houses, with the subordinate idea that 
these are made level with the ground, and are not 
to be rebuilt.—Seize [A. V., take away] is gen- 
erally used of the seizing of a coal with the 
tongs or shovel; so much less then are we to 
think in the subsequent words of tearing away 
the tent, that is to say, the tent-pins from the 
earth (Hupfeld), or of the bringing out from the 
sacred tent, which the traitor had defiled (Kim- 
chi, Geier, et al.), but of the dwelling, yet not 
as a figure of existence (De Wette), but rather 
with an allusion to the herdsman’s tent of Doeg. 
—[Land of the living.—Alexander: This 
is a poetical description of life itself, or the pre- 
sent state of existence, under the figure of a 
country.”—C. A. B.] 

[Ver. 6. See—fear—laugh.—The righteous 
shall live to see the ruin of the ungodly, and in 
looking upon their ruin they will fear God, that 
is, reverence Him, and stand in holy awe in the 
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presence of His severe judgments, and at the 
same time Jaugh at the absurd state of the un- 
godly, in view of their previous great preten- 
sions. 

Vers 7. Behold the man, etc. — Pe- 
rowne: ‘The words in which the righteous ex- 
press their triumph, pointing, as it were, to the 
fallen oppressor, and the lesson to be learnt from 
his overthrow. His trust was in riches, (comp. 
Ps. xlix. 6; Prov. x. 15; xviii. 11), and his 
strength in his evil desire (vid. ver. 2), not in 
God.—C. A. B.] 

Str. III. Ver. & But I am like a green 
olive tree in the house of God.—[The pro- 
noun is emphatic, the Psalmist contrasting him- 
self with the fallen Doeg.—C. A. B.] The “olive 
tree in the house of God,” has hardly a local 
meaning, comp. 2 Mace. xiv. 4 (Hitzig), yet is 
still less a general figure of glad prosperity under 
the protection and in the vicinity of God, but the 
latter’reference is brought about at any rate by 
the thought of the central place of the meeting of 
God ‘with His people (Ps. xcii.13; Is. Ix. 13; 
Zech. i. 8), so that something higher is ex- 
pressed, it is true (Hengstenberg), than the hope 
of David of returning from his exile to the sanc- 
tuary (the older interpreters), yet the latter is 
not to be excluded (De Wette, Hupfeld), but in- 
cluded in the idea. 

Ver. 9. And will wait on Thy name, 
because it is good.—The connection of 310 
with the following words (even Ewald and Olsh:) 
is opposed by the fact that not “in the eyes”’ is 
used, but 113=in the presence of, or before. It 


is accordingly better to write it with the previ- 
ous word: Mp). The conjecture of Hitzig to 
read itas: MNONI=I will proclaim, is very ap- 
propriate; for praise, thanksgiving, preaching 
before the congregation are frequently men- 
tioned. But the ‘‘ wait” of the text is likewise 
intelligible (comp. Is. xxvi. 8), since the name 
of God expresses His declaration of Himself and 
David can represent himself to the congregation 
(Pss. xxii. 22 sq.; xl. 9 sq.) as an example 
and model of one who waits upon Him. It is 
entirely unsuitable, in opposition to the accents, 
to refer 3)0 to God=because Thou art kind (De 
Wette): or to the action of the verb—hecause 
He is good. As God Himself, Ps. c¢..4, or His 
grace, Ps. cix. 21, so likewise His name is 310, 
and this is neither to be explained as kind (Hup- 
feld) nor as great (Maurer). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Confidence in God’s everlasting grace allows 
us to have no anxiety respecting the wickedness 
and craft of even the mightiest enemies; it in- 
cludes the assurance of the nothingness of their 
devices and the vanity of their boasting and de- 
fiance, not less than their terrible and complete 


EE Se EE SS Se Te 

{* Barnes: “The idea here is not exultation in the suffer- 
ings of others, or joy that calamity has come npon them, or 
the gratification of selfish and revengeful feelings that an 
enemy is deservedly punished ; it is that of approbation that 
punishment has come upon those who deserve it, and joy 
that wickedness is not allowed to triumph. It is not wrong 
for us to feel a sense of approbation and joy that the laws 
are maintained, and that justice is done, even though this 
does involve suffering. for we know that the guilty deserve it, 
end it is better that they should suffer than that the right- 
eous should suffer through them.”—C, A. B.] 








ruin, with the same certainty of knowledge ag 
that of our own continued salvation and increas- 
ing prosperity. For the one as well asthe other 
rests upon faith in the retaliation of God’s holy 
government; and this grace does not deceive us. 
God pushes the violent from their authority; 
but He gives the humble His grace. 

2. Every man is glad to doast of that in which 
he finds his strength, and upon which he puts his 
trust: The wicked therefore boast not merely as 
it were of their riches, their power, their saga- 
city, but directly of their wickedness. But this 
pride comes directly before their fall. The pious, 
on the contrary, boast of God and His grace. 
Herein they put their confidence alone, and there- 
fore find in God true strength... And whilst they 
praise God, they strengthen themselves at the 
same time in waiting upon God’s revelation of 
Himself, and by both give the congregation @ 
comforting example and a refreshing model. 

8. The tongue is a little member, but it can be- 
come a dangerous weapon, not only by its misuse 
ruining other men, but plunging those likewise who 
use it in wickedness, into sure destruction. For 
it hands them over to the Divine judgment, and 
there even the lightest words weigh heavily, and 
the ‘winged word is conjured up. But he who 
has spoken untruly, has not only made a breath 
and spoken in the air, he has violated the right- 
eousness. Which he should have pursued (Deut. 
xvi. 20), and transgressed God’s commandment ; 
therefore the deserved punishment hastens to the 
wicked, sometimes late, but is always sure to 
come. By this the righteous at the same time 
fear and rejoice. 

4. As the righteous do not avenge themselves, 
but may and must proclaim the punishments of God, 
so they rejoice not over the misfortunes of their 
enemies, 2 Sam. i. 19; Job xxxi. 29; Prov. xxiv. 
17. It fills them with the trembling of fear and 
amazement; they rejoice in the exhibition of the 
righteousness of God, in which the glory, truth, 
and power of the Divine name which is invoked, 
confessed, and praised by the congregation, are 
again preserved. And if they then laugh, it is 
yet not a laughing in the joy of injuring, in 
scorn and reproaching, but the bringing into 
view of the absurd inconsistency in which the un- 
godly have become involved by their abandonment 
of God. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The courage of faith and the pride of the un- 
god);", a, in their origin, b, in their behaviour, ¢, in 
their conseguences.—The same hand which easts 
down the wicked, lifts up the pious.—The use and 
misuse of the tongue.—See well to it, in what 
thou dost boast, in what thou dost trust, whom 
thou dost obey.—How the judgments of God excite 
fear and joy in one and the same heart.—The 
strength of wickedness finally is shown to be en- 
tire weakness.— Trust in Divine grace isrewarded 
by the eahibition of it, but he who leaves God, is 
left by His salvation—Think of the recompense, 
not only for what thou doest,; but for what thou 
sayest.—God will not have His name proclaimed 
in vain; he who uses it aright, will experience 
that it is good.—God requires trust in order to the 
manifestations of His grace, and He expects 
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thankfulness.—Be not in debt to your God for 


' thanksgiving, but act so that the whole congrega- 


tion shall have the blessing of it.—Wouldst thou 
receive and enjoy the blessings of the house of God? 
then thou must undertake the obligations of a 
child and of. a servant of God. 

Srarke: Many have fallen by the sharpness 
of the sword, but not near so many as by wicked 
mouths.—A wicked tongue has always at the bot- 
tom.a false, heart.—The. goodness of God is a 
strong support, upon which we-can. safely rely, 
no one is deprived of it, unless they wilfully cast 
it away from them.—Sennexker: The pious 
must have patience, although wicked villains do 
much mischief.—F Ranke: Most men are'so con- 
stituted that they of themselves hope and expect 
the best. But it does not depend upon the hope, 
which they make in their thoughts, but. upon the 
idea that they have ofthemselves.—Arwnot: There 
are two kinds of laughter: one when a wicked, re- 
vengeful heart laughs over the misfortunes of its 
enemies; the other Jaughing is from the considera- 
tion of the wonderful judgments and righteous- 
ness of God.—TuHotuck: He who has not his 
protectionin God, seeks protettion and shelter 
in the things of this world.—He who has his 


roots grounded in God, will likewise bloom in| vid knew God’s mercy 
the house of God; and he who does not see it in | petual, and in that he trusted. 
time, will experience it in eternity.—The name | build on! 





of the Lord is before the pious, although others 
know nothing of it, asa horn .of plenty full of 
graces and gifts.—-GumntHEeR: In nothing is the 
wicked world more inventive than in the justifi- 
cation and extenuation of-its ‘sins and evil de- 
sires.—TauBe: The ungodly flourish, it is true, 
but like the grass.—Faith lives upon the glory 
of the name of God; therefore the heart’s plea- 
sure is in the recollection of His name, Is. xxvi. 8. 

[Marr. Henry: They that glory in their sin 
glory in their shame, and then it becomes yet 
more shameful.—The enemies in vain boast in 
their mischief, while we have God’s mercy to 
boast in.—It. contributes very much to the 
beauty of our profession, and to our fruitfulness 
in every grace, to be much in praising God, and 
it is certain we never want matter for praise.— 
Barnes: Among the ** saints” there is a com- 
mon bond of union—a common interest in all 
that pertains to each other; and when special 
mercy is shown to any one of the great brother- 
hood, it is proper that all should join in the 
thanksgiving, and render praise to God.—Spur- 
cron: Wealth and wickedness are dreadful com- 
panions; when combined they make a monster. 
—Eternal mercy is my present confidence. Da- 
to be eternal and per- 
What a rock to 
What a fortress to fly to!—C. A. B.] 


PSALM. LIIL. 
To the chief Musician upon Mahalath, Maschil, A Psalm of David. 


The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
Corrupt are they, and haye done abominable iniquity: 


There is none that doeth good. 


2, God looked down from heaven upon the children of men, 
To see if there were any that did understand, 


That did seek God. 


3 Every one of them is gone back; they are altogether become filthy. 


There iz none that doeth good, 
No, not one. 


4 Have the workers of iniquity no knowledge? 
Who eat up my people as they eat bread : 


They have not called upon God. 


5 There were they in great fear, where no fear was : ‘ 
For God hath scattered the bones of him that encampeth against thee: 
Thou hast put them to shame, because God hath despised them. 


6 Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
When God bringeth back the captivity of his people, 
_ Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Its RELATION TO Ps, xtv.—The double addi- 
tion to the title, which designates this Psalm as 
_ aninstructive Psalm, to be sung in a sorrowful 
manner, (vid. Introduct.) shows that the com- 
piler recognized this Psalm as having an inde- 
pendent value along side of Ps. xiv. At the same 
time its position among the Elohim-Psalms, and 
between Pss. lii. and liv., which is analogous to 
that of Ps. xiv., shows that the differences of the 
two texts, which are entirely similar in most 
strophes, were regarded as designed. It is ma- 
nifest that the sevenfold use of the name of God 
corresponding with the number of the strophes 
was to have been marked by the fact that here 
Elohim is constantly used, whilst. in Ps. xiv. 
Elohim is only used three times, and Jehovah 
four times, and indeed with an accurate discri- 
mination of the characteristic differences of these 
two names. This is at once partly against the 
supposition that Ps, lili. is the more ancient, 
(Clericus, Ewald, Hitzig), partly against the 
conjecture that David himself revised Ps. xiv. 
(Hengst. and most of the older interpreters after 
the Rabbins). The following circumstances favor 
a remodelling of the Psalm (and not merely an- 
other recension of the same text) ; thus: In ver. 
14, the advance in thought is obscured by the 
insertion of ‘‘and” between the two verbs, but 
is then restored by placing instead of that noun, 
which in Ps. xiv. 1 designates human actions 
and doings in the good sense as well as in the 
bad, a word which characterizes evil as unwil- 
lingness. Furthermore instead of the “ whole,” 
Ps. xiv. 3, we have here ver. 3, ‘every one of 
them,” which is followed directly by 10, which 
is preferred to 10; and in ver. 4a the word 
‘¢all,” which is so characteristic in Ps. xiv. 4, 
is missing. In ver. 6 a, moreover, the expression 
designating deliverance has been strengthened 
by the plural. Finally and chiefly, instead of 
the two distiches, Ps. xiv. 5, 6, there is here a 
tristich, which renders the thought expressed 
there in general terms more definite, by connect- 
ing it with a historical event. That a historical 
event is presupposed, particularly the catastro- 
phe of Sennacherib, is accepted by Hitzig, Baur, 
et al. Hitzig finds the original text here, whilst 
he regards Ps. xiv. 6 as only a retouching of 
faded features in the style, which has succeeded 
badly, whilst. Hupfeld recognizes in both texts 
merely the ruins of an original identity. De- 
litzsch, however, reminds us that such a depend- 
ence upon the very letters of the original, and 
such an alteration of the original by means of a 
change of letters is found elsewhere likewise; es- 
pecially in Jeremiah. He also refers to the re- 
lation of 2 Peter to Jude, and conjectures that a 
later poet composed it somewhere about the time 
of Jehoshaphat or Hezekiah. 

Sir. V. Ver. 5. Where no terror was.— 
This does not mean blind alarm or unnecessary 
fear, but the sudden and unexpected breaking in 
of judgment at a time, when the enemies of the 
Israelites saw no reason to be terrified, and felt 
themselves entirely secure, and were without fear 
or care (Calvin, Venema, Hengst., Delitzsch). 
Examples of such ruin are: the confederates 


under Jehoshaphat (2 Chron: xx. 22:sq.), the host 
of Sennacherib (Is, xxxvii. 86). Parallel cases 
are: Job xv. 21; 1 Thes. v. 8. Some supply 
after Aben Ezra ‘‘as this one,” which would 
express that it surpassed all others, was un- 
heard of.—Scattered.—This is the consequence 
of the overthrow. It was the greatest disgrace 
that the bones which had not been gathered and 
buried, should be scattered (Ps. exli. 7; Ezek. 
vi. 5), to become the prey of wild beasts, or ma- 
nure of the field (Jer. viii. 8; ix. 21; xvi. 4; 
xxv. 83). The enemy is here designated by the 
collective in the singular, and as the besieger of 
the people of Israel, which leads to an external 
enemy. It is otherwise with Ps. xiv. The par- 
ticiple might in itself, connected with Elohim, 
mean: who surrounds thee protecting, Ps. xxxiyv. 
7;-Zech..ix. 8. But this reference is here pre- 
vented partly by the position of the participle, 
partly by the fact that it is not said then, whose 
bones, efe. Another reading is followed by the 
Sept., Vulg., Syr.: the bones ‘‘of those who 
please men,” by which Arab. and Aithiop under- 
stand hypocrites. But Aquil., Symm., Jerome, 
have our text.—Many interpreters, without any 
reason, refer these words to a future judgment. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. ‘*Those devour the people who derive only 
their own profit from those over whom they are 
placed, and do not use their office for the glory 
of God and their salvation,” (Augustine). . 

2. The prosperity of the ungodly is partly 
only apparent, partly without duration. They 
may sometimes gain. external success, and even 
for awhile oppress and afflict the people of God. 
But although it may seem for a time as if God 
did not trouble Himself for His people, or those 
who devour them, yet both parties will soon ex- 
perience the watchfulness and the activity of God. 
Even in the days of their prosperity the ungodly 
cannot escape the curse which God has imposed 
upon evil doers, Lev. xxvi. 17, 86; Prov. xxviii. 
1. God gives them a cowardly heart so that 
they flee when no, one pursues, and are fright- 
ened with the noise of falling leaves; whilst the 
righteous are courageous as a lion.—His hand, 
moreover, overtakes the secure, so that ‘‘ terror 
isin their ears, and the destroyer comes upon them 
whilst at peace,” Job xv. 21; 1 Thess. v, 3, and 
the overthrow is the more complete, the more 
unexpectedly it comes, and the more definitely it 
has the character of a Divine judgment. 

3. Such experiences should warn and urge to 
humiliation under the mighty hand of God. God 
breaks the rod which He uses to chastise; and 
when He receives His chastened people into fa- 
vor again, and raises them up from their fall, 
they should not forget that the victory was given 
them over their cnemies, because God rejected 
them. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ungodly people are proud, presumptuous and 
defiant, but they are neither so wise as they 
think, nor so brave as they regard themselves, 
nor so strong as they make themselves to be.— 
He who boasts that he fears neither God nor 
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‘man, will soon enough be found. out to be not 
only a fool and a transgressor, but likewise a liar, 
—In misfortune think not that God has forgotten 
thee, and in prosperity think not that thou hast 
accomplished it without God.—Your failures at- 
tribute to your guilt, your victories to God’s fa- 
vor.—Forget not what thou owest to God in bad 
as well as in good times. 
 Srarxe: It is not enough ‘to say with the 
mouth that there is a God, but we must show by 
our conversation that we are really convinced of 
‘it in our hearts.—God is not an idle observer of 


the world, but what He sees, and He sees all, 
He records in His book.—The ungodly are like 
the weather-cocks on the towers, very change- 
able; now they are altogether courageous, soon 
altogether despondent. 

[Marr. Henry: 1). The fact of sin; 2) the 
fault of sin; 8) the fountain of sin; 4) the folly 
of.sin; 5) the filthiness of sin; 6) the fruit of 
sin; 7) the fear and shame that attend sin; 8) 
the faith of the saints, and their hope and power 
touching the cure of this great evil—C. A. B.] 


PSALM LIV. 


To the chief Musician on Neginoth, Maschil, A Psalm of David, when the Ziphim came and said to Saul, 
Doth not David hide himself with us ? 


Save me, O God, by thy name, 
And judge me by thy strength. 
2 Hear my prayer, O God; 
Give ear to the words of my mouth. 
3 For strangers are risen up against me, 
And oppressors seek after my soul: 


They have not set God before them. Selah. 


4 Behold, God is mine helper : 


The Lord %s with them that uphold my soul. 


5 He shall reward evil unto mine enemies: 
Cut them off in thy truth. 
6 I will freely sacrifice unto thee: 


I will praise thy name, O Lorn; for i is good. 
7 For he hath delivered me out of all trouble: 
And mine eye hath seen his desire upon mine enemies, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Its Contents anp ComposiTion.—This Psalm, 
which was to be accompanied by stringed in- 
struments, and was designed for devotional con- 
sideration (vid. Introduct., @ 8 and 3 12), is 
plain and simple in form and contents. It ex- 

resses at first a prayer to God for deliverance 
in a just cause from dreaded ungodly enemies 
(vers. 1-3). It then expresses, in a lively man- 
ner, confidence in the divine help and the punish- 
ment of his enemies (vers. 4, 5); finally it con- 
cludes with the vow of thanksgiving for such acts 
of God in confirmation of His name (vers. 6, 7). 
That the title agrees in part literally with 1 
Sam. xx. 19 and 26, is no sound reason for re- 
jecting its authenticity (Paulus, De Wette), or 
‘of preferring the title of the Syriac referring to 
the war with Absalom (Rudinger). We may sup- 
pose a common source in the Annals (Delitzsch). 


No more is the reference of enemies (ver. 8) to 
foreigners against the title (wd. ver. 8), nor is 
there any occasion for the conjecture that 
the people themselves are here introduced as 
speaking, 

Str. I., ver. 1.—By Thy name does not 
mean for Thy name’s sake (J. H. Mich.), but 
designates that which in the divine nature has 
been made known by His revelation of Himself, 
and therefore here, ver. 6, as in Ps. lii. 9, it is 
called 210, good. This refers to the qualifications 
of a person or thing, or that something is en- 
tirely as it should be, and thus in accordance 
with its idea and aim. The name is here still 
less synonymous with power (Hengst.) or good- 
ness (Delitzsch), ag it is in close connection with 
Elohim in ver. 1 and with Jehovah in ver. 6, 
and is the subject of the clause of deliverance, 
ver. 7. Comp. Is. xxx. 27. 

Ver. 3. Strangers.—If this expression is 
regarded as==foreigners, barbarians, then it is 
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inconsistent with the title, since the inhabitants 
of Ziph, a town situated in the mountain wilder- 
ness of Judah, a few miles south-east of Hebron, 
were of the same race as David. The funda- 
mental meaning of 0°M—alieni is used frequent- 


ly by Isaiah and Ezekiel for foreign enemies; 
that is to say, those belonging to another nation; 
but it has usually the secondary meaning of 
wicked, violent, cruel in disposition, and men 
of this class, Is. i. 7 (Hupfeld), and it can thus 
gain the general idea of enemies of this kind, 
especially when parallel with D’¥"y, as here 


and Is. xxv. 5; xxix. 5; Ezek. vii. 21; xxxi. 12 
(Calvin, Geier, e¢ al.). It is unnecessary to 
prefer the more convenient reading OD’, that 


is to say, the proud (Luther, Muscul., Venema); 
for it is only found in the Chald. paraphrase 
and a few MSS. perhaps changed in accordance 
with Ps. lxxxvi. 14. The explanation that those 
who were by origin and divine law friendly are 
compared on account of their behaviour, not as 
it were with barbarians, but are called at once 
strangers, is favored by the comparison with Ps. 
cxx. 5 (Hengst.), where the Psalmist, afflicted 
by his countrymen, complains that he dwells in 
Mesech and Kedar among heathen nations, The 
idea of stranger includes, Jer. ii. 21, that of de- 
generation, changed into a foreign nature, 
(Hupfeld); hence the explanation of many (in 
Calvin) alieni=degeneres filii Abrahami.* 

Str. IL, ver. 4. Among the supporters 
of my soul.—This does not mean that God is 
one among many others who support his soul; 
the so-called beth essentie states the class, the 
only representative of which is God, Ps. exviii. 
7; Judges xi. 35. 

Ver. 5. Hvil shall return to my oppres- 


sors.—Since aw is construed with 9 instead 


of with oy, many editions and interpreters [so 
A. V.] prefer with the ancient translation and 
numerous MSS. the Keri 2W'=he will requite, 


T 
comp. Ps. xciy. 23.—In Thy truth.—The prep. 
1 does not state that the truth of God (others: 
His faithfulness) is the instrumental means of 
their destruction, but the active cause of it (De- 
litzsch). 

Ver. 6. In willingness will I sacrifice 
unto Thee.—The reference here is not to free- 
will offerings, Ex. xxxv. 29; Lev. vii. .16,: etc. 
(Calvin, J. H. Mich., Rosenm., Hengst., [Alex- 
ander]), in contrast with those offered in the 
fulfilment of vows; but it is said, that they are 
to be brought voluntarily, that is to say, with 
glad heart and willing mind, Deut. xxiii. 24; 
Hos. xiv. 6 (the ancient versions, Kimchi and 
most interpreters). . Decisive for this interpre- 
tation is the circumstance that N37 is construed 
here not with an accusative, but with 3, just as 
Numb. xv. 8, where the same expression is used 
as a motive of thank-offering (Hupfeld). The 
offerings in question are not spiritual (many of 
the older interpreters) in contrast to the ritual 





* [Perowne suggests that “the word ‘strangers’ may mean 
only enemies, the idea of a foreigner, one of another coun- 
try. passing over readily into the idea of an enemy, just as 
in Latin aa meant originally nothing more than hospes.” 
—C. A. B. 


sacrifices (Ps. ]. 14), but the latter as external 
representatives of the former, 

Ver. 7. It hath delivered me, &c.—[This 
is the translation of Moll, referring to the name 
of God as the subject, although he does not ex- 
plain his reasons here. So also Delitasch, e¢ al., 
in accordance with the biblical usage of the 
name of God for God in accordance with Ley. 
xxiv. 11; Is. xxx. 27. This is better than the 
ordinary translation making God Himself the 
subject of the clause.—C. A. B.]. The preterites 
indicate that the Psalmist feels himself in his 
spirit and faith transported to the circumstances 
from which and for which thanksgiving is to come. 
—[On my enemies my eye has looked,— 
Wordsworth: ‘The words ‘his desire’ are not 
in the original, and would be better omitted. 
What Dayid says is, that his eyes look calmly 
on his enemies: he views them without alarm; 
for he feels that the shield of God’s power and 
love is cast over him to protect him, The consum- 
mation of this idea is seen in the serene move- 
ment of Christ, passing through the midst of 
His enemies and looking calmly upon them, 
while they were taking up stones to cast at 
Him (John viii. 59. Comp, Luke iv. 80, and 
see the rendering in Sept., Vulg., Syriac, Authi- 
opic). Christ also lit up the gleams in the 
dying martyr’s face (Acts vi. 15; vii, 64-59),.— 
CAs Bay 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. A man may be forsaken by all earthly means 
of help, and have unfaithful friends and dreaded 
enemies; yet he is by no means lost. ‘The ex- 
ample of David may and will teach us, that even 
in the greatest danger we should not seek any 
unlawful means, or despair, but call upon God’s 
name and commit all our affairs to Him as the 
supreme Judge” (Berlenb. Bibel). But faith, 
patience, and a good conscience are requisite for this, 
_ 2, The name of God is not a mere word, least 
of all a word in the mouth of men and ‘possessed 
of human power, but an esssential and efficient 
revelation of God Himself by which we not only. 
learn to know God, so that we can speak properly 
to Him and about Him, but by which we still 
more gain true consolation, real power and actual 
salvation from God, and wherein we possess a 
valuable means of communion with God. 

3. Faith sees the invisible God, and bases itself 
upon the truth of God. Therefore it gives assu- 
rance of salvation in the wicked world and works 
joy in suffering and hope where there is no 
hope; for it fixes the attention upon the name 
and the word of God, whereby the deliverance 
of the pious, as well as the ruin of the ungodly, 
is pledged. By this means also the heart and 
eye are purified, so that without being glad in 
the injury of others, or without a revengeful 
feeling, or any other sinful excitement, we delight 
ourselves in the tokens of divine righteousness, 
and can see our pleasure in the fact that God 
will not be mocked. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
__ God's power not only helps our weakness; it 
likewise breaks the power of all our enemies,— 
When forsaken, we should not only trusi God, 





but likewise call upon Him.—God does not allow 


those out of His sight who put Him away from 


: 


their eyes; but He does not close His ears to 
those who pray to Him.—To be forsaken is not 
to be lost.—Among all conceivable helpers, God 
is the only true support of our soul; therefore 
we may implore—receive from heayen what. the 
earth refuses to us.—He who has not only ez- 
pected the help of God, but has implored it, will 
likewise be willing to render thanks, and will be 
unwearied in praising the name of God.—God’s 
actions correspond with His name; how is it with 
our faith and behaviour?2—What thou hast pro- 
mised, keep; but see to it that thou doest the one 
as well as the other with willing heart.—Fuith 
sees what no eye can see; therefore it gives us 
comfort, courage and gladness.—He who calls 
upon the name of God must likewise trust in the 
truth of God and rejoice in the acts of God. 
Srarxe: The unfaithfulness of men should 
teach us to give more heed to the faithfulness 
of God.—To put God’s omnipresence away from 
our eyes, is the origin of all carnal security, 
unrighteousness and a perversity of nature.— 
The great ones of the earth have great power; 
but if they do not use it to protect the right, 
there is a greater and mightier one than they, 
who will not always look upon injustice.—God 
remains indebted to no one; every one will 
sooner or later receive the recompense for what 
he has done.—Either sin must be destroyed in 
man by the word of truth, or the man himself 
who neglects this will be destroyed on account 
of the truth of the divine threatenings.—Friscu: 
What we cannot accomplish against our enemies 
by earthly power, God’s word and truth will 
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perform.—J. Annpt: God’s faithfulness and 
truth are sure, and must finally cause them- 
selves to be seen.—Rizaur: As David’s heart 
believed, his eyes finally saw.—TuotvcKx: The 
Lord Himself will be the helper of those who 
are forsaken by all others.—GuentueRr: We 
should not rise up from prayer until God has 
auswered our petitions.—Dizpricu: If we abide 
in God’s word, the worse our enemies are, the 
greater the preservation from God.—Tavuse: 
David’s deliverance and the ruin of his enemies 
were both the words of God and s comfortable 
revelation of the name of God. 

[Marr. Henzy: Never let a good man expect 
to be safe and easy till he comes to heaven.— 
What bonds of nature or friendship or gratitude 
or covenant will hold those that have broken 
through the fear of God?—There is truth in 
God’s threatenings as well as in His promises, 
and sinners that repent not will find it so to 
their cost.—Barnes: We can be thankful for 
the mercies which we enjoy without having any 
malignant delight in those woes of others through 
which our blessings may haye come upon us.— 
Spurceon: A child may well complain to his 
father when strangers come in to molest him.— 
Saul, that persecuting tyrant, had stamped his 
image on many more.—Kings generally coin 
their own likeness.—What matter the number 
or violence of our foes when He uplifts the 
shield of His omnipotence to guard us, and the 
sword of His power to aid us?—It is of great 
use to our souls to be much in praise; we are 
never so holy or so happy as when our adora- 
tion of God abounds.—C. A. B.] 


‘ PSALM LY. 


To the chief Musician on Neginoth, Maschil, A Psalm of David. 


Give ear to my prayer, O-God; 


And hide not thyself from my supplication. 


2 Attend unto me, and hear me: 


I mourn in my complaint, and make a noise ; ; : 
3 Because of the voice of the enemy, because of the oppression of the wicked: 


For they cast iniquity upon me, 
And in wrath they hate me. 
4 My heart is sore pained within me: 


And the terrors of death are fallen upon me. 
5 Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, 


And horror hath overwhelmed me, 


6 And I said, O that I had wings like a dove! 
For then would I fly away, and be at rest. 
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7 Lo, then would I wander far off, 
And remain in the wilderness. 

8 I would hasten my escape 
From the windy storm and tempest. 


Selah. 
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9 Destroy, O Lorn, and divide their tongues: 
For I have seen violence and strife in the city. 
10 Day and night they go about it upon the walls thereof: 


Mischief also and sorrow are in the midst of it. 


11 Wickedness 7s in the midst thereof : 


? 


Deceit and guile depart not from her streets. 


12 For it was not an enemy that reproached me; then I could have borne tz: 
Neither was it he that hated me that did magnify himself against me ; 
Then I would have hid myself from him : 


13 But zt was thou, a man mine equal, 
My guide, and mine acquaintance. 
14 We took sweet counsel together, 


And walked unto the house of God in company. 
15 Let death seize upon them, and let them go down quick into hell: 
For wickedness 7s in their dwellings, and among them. 


16 As for me, I will call upon God ; 
And the Lorp shall save me. 


17 Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, and ery aloud : 


And he shall hear my voice. 


18 He hath delivered my soul in peace from the battle that was against me: 


For there were many with me. 

19 God shall hear, and afflict them, 
Even he that abideth of old. Selah. 
Because they have no changes, 
Therefore they fear not God. 


20 He hath put forth his hands against such as be at peace with him: 


He hath broken his covenant. 


21 The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, 


But war was in his heart: 
His words were softer than oil, 
Yet were they drawn swords. 


22 Cast thy burden upon the Lorn, 
And he shall sustain thee: 


He shall never suffer the righteous to be moved. 
23 But thou, O God, shalt bring them down into the pit of destruction; 
Bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their days ; 


But I will trust in thee. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs ContENTS AND Composition.—The lan- 
guage of the Psalm is pictorial and powerful, its 
turns of thought bold, its expressions striking 
and peculiar, the meanings of the words in part 
obscure and disputed, the individual clauses ab- 
rupt, the transition in topics and thoughts is 
sudden and rapid; all this is in accordance with 
the excited feelings and the change in the expe- 
riences of a man who takes refuge in prayer to 
God, but in such great anxiety (vers. 1-5) that 


he wishes that he had wings to fly into the wil- 
derness for safety (vers. 6-8), away from the city, 
which is full of violence, strife, and cunning 
(vers. 9-11), where a previously trusted friend has 
taken sides with his enemies (vers. 12-14), whose 
sudden and complete ruin the Psalmist desires, on 
account of their wickedness (ver. 15). Whilst 
he continually calls upon God, and in the assur- 
ance of being heard, gains confidence in his deliv- 
erance from the many enemies which fight against 
him, they do not turn away from their wicked- 
ness to God (vers. 16-19), but associate with 
flattering, hypocritical, and unfaithful men (vers. 





20, 21), With reference to all these afflictions 
and pains the Psalmist keeps before his own soul 
the exhortation to persevering devotion to Jeho- 
vah, in the assurance of His assistance of the 
righteous, and His punishment of the evil doers 
(ver. 23). He concludes with a strong expres- 
sion of his personal trust in God. All isso pithy, 
lively and individual that there is no reason to 
go back from the historical references to a typical 
reference to Jesus, the Jews and Judas (Stier, 
after older interpreters), or to let them pass out of 
view in the devotional interpretation of -the 
Psalm as a model prayer of a pious man in af- 
fliction through the ungodly, particularly 
through unfaithful friends (Luther, Geier, J. H. 
Mich., Hengstenberg). Thehistorical references, 
however, lead neither to the Maccabean times, 
with reference to the high-priest Alkimos (Olsh.), 
nor to the prophet Jeremiah and the anarchical 
period of the invasion of the Scythians, in which 
the prophet was at variance with the authorities 
(Hitzig), nor to a prince in the period of the in- 
ternal commotion during the last century before 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Ewald). » None of 
these references have any such evidence that we 
should abandon the Davidic composition. In re- 
taining this reference to David, however, we are 
not to think of Doeg, Ps. lii., or the Ziphites, Ps. 
liv., or of David’s being shut up in Keilah in 
the time of Saul (1 Sam. xxiii.), but of Ahith- 
ophel’s unfaithfulness and the rebellion of Ab- 
salom (Chald., the Rabbins, and most interpre- 
ters), and indeed not after the outbreak of the 
rebellion, but shortly before it. Its composition 
accordingly was shortly after Psalm xli. (De- 
litzsch). 

CHANGES oF ReADInG.—The supposition that 
mm many passages single verses have been taken 
out of their original connection (Hupfeld), mis- 
takes the character of the impassioned dis- 
course; and the proposals to change many 
words are sometimes ingenious, but unneces- 
sary, since the present readings may like- 
wise be explained, and the change is immaterial 
to the sense. 


Str.I. [Ver. 2. Ireel to and fro in my 
complaint and must groan.—The reference 
here is to the movement of the soul, the restless 
reeling to and fro of thoughts and cares (Hupf.). 
Perowne: ‘118, from a verb, 1’) (the Kal, not 


Hiphil, from 734), which occurs in three other pas- 
sages, Gen. xxvii. 40; Jer. ii. 31; Hos. xii. 1. The 
meaning assigned to it by the older versions and 
the Rabbins is differentin different places. Here 


the Ixx. have tAurqSy, Chald. DYINK, murmuro. 


Later commentators follow Schultens and 
Schréder in referring it to the Arab root 
vagari, discurrere. Properly, it signifies to 
wander restlessly, especially as homeless, 
without fixed abode, ete. This is probably the 
meaning in Gen. xxvii. 40, ‘when thou wander- 
est,’ 7. ¢., becomest a free nomad people (not as 
in the A. V., ‘when thou shalt have the do- 
minion’). Here it is used of the restless toss- 
ing to and fro of the mind, filled with cares and 
anxieties. The optative or the cohortative ex- 
presses the internal necessity, asin Ps. |xxxviii. 15. 
Comp. Béttcher, Lehrb. 965, 5; Ewald, 2228 a, 
—O. A. B.J 
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Ver. 8. The burden of the wicked.—The 
parallelism does not compel us to read; Npys—= 


cry (Olshausen, Hupfeld), since the reading: 
NPY, has been proved in Hebrew through the 


Hiphil in Amos ii. 13, and a derivative, Ps. lxvi. 
11; and neither of these passages give the 
meaning of oppression, need (most interpreters), 
but that of burden, which is suitable here, so 
that we need not think of the Aramaic word 
which is used by the Chald. for M¥, Jer. xvi. 
19; xix. 9, and which is added, Jer. xiii. 21, so 
as to get the meaning of pressure (Hitzig) or 
anxiety (Delitzsch).—[They roll mischief 
upon me.—tThe idea is that their mischief was 
rolled down upon the Psalmist as from a wall or 
tower, the weight, of which, its burden caused 
him to reel and groan. 

Ver. 4. My heart writhes within me.— 
The trouble is not merely an external one, it af- 
fects his bowels, his vitals, his inmost soul.— 
Terrors of death.—those which threaten death 
(Hupfeld). 

Ver. 5. Horror hath overwhelmed me.— 
Barnes: “That is, it had come upon him so as to 
cover or envelop him entirely. The shades of 
horror and despair spread all around and above 
him, and all things were filled with gloom.' The 
word rendered horror occurs only in three other 
places: Ezek. vii. 18, rendered (as here) horror; 
Job xxi. 6, rendered trembling ; and Is. xxi. 
4, rendered fearfulness.”—C. A. B.] 

Str. Il. [Ver. 6.. Wings like the dove.— 
Hupfeld: ‘ This is a figure of rapid flight, as 
elsewhere the clouds, Is. lx. 8, and eagle’s wings, 
Ix. xix. 4; Deut. xxviii. 49; 2 Sam. i. 23; Rev. 
xii. 14. A still stronger figure of far distant 
flight are the wings of the morning, Ps. cxxxix. 
9."—Fly away and abide.—So Hupfeld, De- 
litzsch, Moll, eal. This is more literal and more 
in accordance with the parallelism than the 
translation: ‘be at rest” of the A. V. and many 
ancient and modern interpreters. 


Ver. 7. Flee far away, lodge in the 
wilderness.—This is the usual refuge place of 
the persecuted and the oppressed, whither Da- 
vid had often fled and wandered and lodged, 
comp. Jer. ix. 2.—C. A. B.] 


Ver. 8. A place of refuge from the vio- 
lent winds, from the tempest.—The pro- 


posal to read 330 (Hupfeld), instead of APD, 


would give an easy expression. but an unendu- 
rable tautology, since the following word, V0. 


means precisely the same, namely, storm. In 
order to avoid this tautology, they then suppose 
a gloss (Clericus, Hupfeld), which is yet more 
objectionable than to take the last expression in 
the sense of an apposition, whereby the unusual 
word of the text would be more closely defined, 
whose meaning as “‘ rushing, that is to say, vio- 
lent” wind (Chald., and most ancient interpre- 
ters), may be gained through the Arabic (most 
recent interpreters after A. Schultens). 111 


MYO is then a figure of the angry breath of ene- 
F : . 

mies, Judges viii. 3; Is. xxv. 4 (Hitzig), of the 

rude actions of those whosurrounded David which 

were directed to his ruin (Delitzsch), against 

which the severely-visited king could oppose po 
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weapons, from which he would flee away to a 
peaceful place of refuge, as the shy dove, un- 
fitted for the battle, with its wings, which are 
noiseless and hold out for a long time, 2 Sam. i. 
23; Is. lx. 8; Ps. exxxix. 9. For this sense it 
makes no difference whether we take the verb 
as Kal after Ps. Ixxi. 12—I would hasten my 
escape (parallel with ver. 7,1 would flee far 
away), or whether we take it as Hiphil, after Is. 
y. 19; lx. 12=I would hastily provide a place of 
refuge for myself. In both interpretations it is 
again possible to regard the }/) as comparative= 


quicker than the wind (many interpreters af- 
ter Vatab. and Drusius, likewise Hengstenberg 
and Hupfeld); but this is not advisable, be- 
cause the haste of the flight ,has been already 
otherwise expressed. 

[Str. TIL. Ver. 9.* Destroy, Lord, divide 
their tongues.— Alexander. ‘The first 
word properly means swallow up. See above, Ps. 
xxi. 9. The object to be supplied is not their 
tongue, but themselves. Divide their tongue, i. e., 
confound their speech, or make it unintelligible, 
and as a necessary consequence, confound their 
counsels. | There is obvious reference to the con- 
fusion of tongues at Babel (Gen. xi. 7-9), as a 
great historical example of the way in which 
God is accustomed and determined to defeat the 
purposes of wicked men and execute His own.” 

Ver. 10. They go about it upon the 
walls thereof.—Perowne: ‘Most probably 
‘the wicked,’ mentioned ver. 8, who are the sub- 
ject, and hardly ‘violence and strife’ (ver. 9) 
personified, as the ancient versions render, and 
as the Rabbinical commentators generally sup- 
pose. The figure may perhaps be borrowed 
from sentinels keeping their watch upon the 
walls; others think from besiegers watching 
the walls in order to find some weak point. In 
the former case we must render ‘upon, in the 
latter, ‘round about’ the walls. But neither 
figure need be pressed... The walis in this clause 
of the verse are parallel to the ¢nterior of the 
city in the next clause, so that the whole city 
may, be represented in all cts parts to be full of 
wickedness.” 

Ver. 11. Depart not from her (public) 
places.—These were the large open squares 
or open spaces at the gates of the oriental cities, 
where were the markets, the courts of justice, 
and, general places of public concourse. The 
Hebrew word corresponds with the Greek agora, 
the Latin forum, and is only imperfectly repre- 
sented by the market-places and public squares 
of modern times.—C. A. B.] 

[Sir. lV. Ver. 12. For not an enemy is it, 
etc.—Perowne: ‘* Yor gives a special reason for 
the prayer in ver. 9, his eye falling upon one in 
particular among the crowd of enemies ‘and evil 
doers. This is a sufficient explanation of the 
use of the particle, which is often employed ra- 
ther with reference to something in the mind of 
the speaker, than in direct logical sequence.” — 
I should bear it.—Hupfeld: «+I should know 





* (Perowne : “The tone of sadness and melancholy now 
gives way to one of hot and passionate indignation. He 
would have escaped if he could from that city of sinners, 
who vexed his righteous soul from day to day with their un- 
godly deeds, but as he could not do this, he would gladly see 
@od’s judgments executed upon them.”—C. A. B.] 


how to bear it as an evil unavoidable among 
men, to which one fiially submits; whilst such 
an experience from friends is to be endured with 
the utmost difficulty.’—I could hide myself 
from him, é.¢., as David did from Saul when 
he used his power against him, but this he could 
not do from a secret, treacherous foe. 

Ver. 13. But thou,—a man of like estima- 
tion with myself.—Literally, according to my 
estimation, é.¢., the estimation or worth which [ 
put upon him, the suffix being regarded as the 
subject of the action, But this is not suitable 
here. Itis better therefore to regard the suffix 
as objective—in accordance with the estimation 
in which I am held=of like estimation with me. 
—My companion and my intimate friend. 
WON is here not guide, as Gen. xxxvi. 15 (the 


Rabbins and the older interpreters, likewise A. 
V.), but companion, associate, one joined in 
intimate communion, Prov, ii. 17; xvi. 28 et al. 
‘YT is the Pual part. of 7’, and means one 
weil-known—one with whom one is familiar as 
an acquaintance and intimate as a friend. 

Ver. 14. We made sweet together our 
intimacy.—The Hebrew word 7)0 is the same 
as that used in Ps. xxv. 14, of intimate com- 
munion with God.. By the mutual enjoyment of 
this intimacy they made it sweet for one another. 
This clause refers to private intimacy, the next 
to association in public, at the great festivals 
when in the throngs of the temple they went 
side by side.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 15. Desolations upon them, let 
them go down to the world below alive. 
—Mn’w" is confirmed by the local name, Ezek, 


xxv. 9 (Clericus, Gesenius, Hengstenberg, Hup- 
feld)—desolationes, and it is unnecessary to read: 
Ny) ww", instead of it, although most MSS. by 


a division into two words point to this reading, 
which is followed by the ancient versions and 
Rabbins, and is approved by most interpreters. 
For the explanation is very different and uncer- 
tain. It is explained after the derivation: death 
brings upon them forgetfulness (Aben Ezra), or: 
mors debitum exigat 8. exactorem agat (Kimchi, 
Piseator, J. D. Mich.), or: death comes upon 
them (Septuagint, Syriac), or surprises them 
(Luther), falls upon them (Sym., Calvin, Geier, 
Roseam., et al.), ensnares them (Delitzsch), 
bounces upon them (Bottcher). Still less neces- 
sary is it to change the first word into DW 
let death be torpid on their account * (Hitzig). 
For although the going down to Sheol alive is to 
take place, and this is not used=in full powers 
of life, Prov. i. 12 (Hupfeld), of sudden and un- 
expected death in general (Calvin), but with a 
living body with reference to the ruin of the 
band of Korah, Num. xvi. 80 sq., there is no 
inconsistency here with the preceding statement, 
whatever sense is given to it. The allusion is 
moreover to be accepted the more since there is 
likewise a reference to ancient times in ver. 9, in 


ap, Gen. x. 25, which explains the choice of the 
word yo (comp. Is. xix. 8), and reminds us of 
destruction by division and confusion of tongue 





* [That is, let them be years in dying, let them go dowg 
alive into hell, as those buried alive,—6, A.B] 
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=language (793, Gen. xi.) ; so likewise in ver. 
19, where God is called ‘‘the one sitting from 
primeval times,’ with expressions which are 
used of the judicial sitting of God upon His 
throne, Deut. xxxiii.27; Ps. ix. 4,7; lxxiv. 12; 
Hab. i. 12. Yet it. does not follow from this that 
the ‘ desolations,” ver. 15, allude to the ruin of 
Sodom. and Gomorrah (Hengstenberg).—For 
wickedness isin their dwelling, within 
them.—There is no reason to make D25)3 here 


the same as A21p3, vers. 10 and 11, with the 


view that we are to think here likewise of the 
interior of the city, to regard it in connection 
with the preceding words, which do not mean—= 
in their assembly (Aquila, Symm., Jerome), but 
=in their dwelling (Septuagint, Chald.), as a 
hendiadys—in the midst of their dwelling ces 
Rosenm., et al.), or to explain it—in their midst, 
that is to say, among them (J. H. Mich.), which 
would render it really superfluous, and there- 
fore it might be omitted (Luther). Moreover it 
is hardly a gloss (Hupfeld), but rather an ex- 
planatory apposition designating the breast of 
the enemy, as thetrue dwelling or more accu- 
rately the storehouse, the barn (Haggaiii. 19) of 
their wickedness. Yet it is easiest to regard it 
as a climax, since we cannot see why such a 
combination of dwelling and heart should be 
unsuitable, as Olshausen and Hupfeld contend. 
Sir. V. [Ver. 17. Hvening and morning 
and at noon.—The three principal parts of 
the day, usually observed as the special times 
of prayer among the Orientals. Or it may per- 
haps be & poetical expression for the whole day, 
= at all times, without ceasing.—Complain 
and groan.—The same words as in ver. 2. 
Ver. 18. From the waragainst me.—Some 
take 2°P as an infinitive, and translate: that 


they may not draw nigh me (the ancient ver- 
sions, Luther, Hitzig, Delitzsch, e¢ al.) This 
gives a good sense. But it is better to take it as 
the substantive—war. Some again translate 


the % as the dative of reference (Perowne, Al- 


exander, e¢al.), but it is better to consider it as 
the prep. against and translate with Hupfeld, 
Moll, et al.: war against me.—For with many 
are they against me.—The translation of the 
A. V. ‘‘ with me” is literal, but conveys a wrong 
meaning. The Heb. preposition like the English 
with, has a double use, mutual action may be 
co-operative or antagonistic. Thus we say: 
fight with — against, to be angry with — against. 
The meaning here as determined by the context 
is clearly against.—C, A. B.] 

Ver. 19. God will hear and answer them 
—and indeed He that sitteth on the throne 
of old, Selah !—those who have no change 
and who fear not God.—It is unnecessary to 
suppose that a short clause has fallen off before 
DIY”? somewhat as “the cry of the righteous,” 
to which the answer of God might refer (Olsh.) ; 
or to read "33)” — He will answer me (Hupfeld). 
For the supposition of a play upon words for the 
sake of the explanation ‘‘ He will humble them”’ 
(the ancient versions, Kimchi, Geier, et ai.) is 
indeed scarcely tenable so far as the language is 
concerned, yet the idea of an answer in a real 





allusion to the same in irony (Caly., Stier, De 
Wette) is indeed admissible, especially if the 
‘hearing”’ is referred not to the complaining 
prayer of the Psalmist, but to the raging of the 
enemies (Hengstenberg, Delitzsch). Yet if 
hearing and answering are taken in the usual 
sense of prayer and its answer (for they certainly 
are in mutual relation to one another), then we 
are not forced to understand the close of the 
verse of the ungodly who continue in wickedness, 


but to change AN into aN? (Hitzig) in order 


to be able to understand the clause as of the 
pious ‘‘ with whom there is-no evil and who do 
not weary God,” Is. vii. 18; Jer. xv. 6. It is 
objectionable and unnecessary to explain away 
the first half of this clause after the Arabic, as 
‘with whom there is no respect for oaths” 
(Ewald), although the reference to the ungodly 


is to be retained. The word nipon means not 


exactly change of mind(Chald.), but it may be 
referred to this (Delitzsch) or rather, since the 
word does not occur elsewhere in the moral 
sense, but designates a change of condition (Job 
xiv. 14) and is used elsewhere of changing the 
clothing, of guards and laborers, it may refer to 
the fact that they have received no dismission 
from their posts upon the city walls (Hengst.), or 
better, in general of a change of their conduct 
and behaviour inevery respect, to which likewise 
the plural refers. To think of ragged people, 
who have no clothing to change, and are un- 
godly from barbarousness (Cleric.) is as far from 
the context as the explanation that those who ex- 
perience no change of fortune easily become 
proud, and have no fear of God (Aben Ezra, Cal- 
vin, J. D. Mich.) So likewise the following 
clause does not allow us to think, of the un- 
changeableness of God, for which 199 is changed 
into 19 (Kimchi, Venema). The 4D here is 
neither strange (Hupf.) nor.to be changed into 
m9 = auferet eos (Venema), more properly ab- 
stulit, rejecit, Lam. i. 15 (Hupf.), comp. Ps. 
Ixviii. 82. 

Str. VI. [Ver: 20. The individual traitor again 
becomes prominent as the profaner of the so- 
lemn covenant of intimate friendship.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 21. Smooth are the words of butter 
of his mouth.—NNDN? is a denominative of 


ARNT (for its formation comp. Hupfeld) — made 


or consisting of butter or cream (Hitzig, Delitz.) 
The things of butter of the mouth are not the 
lips (Ewald), but the words, and we have a very 
usual metaphor (Hupf.) instead, of a comparison. 
In order to gain a comparison here in strong 
parallelism with the following clause of the verse 
= smooth as butter (Chald., Symm., Jerome, 
Luther, Calvin) the first syllable has sometimes 
been changed into D after 2 codd. de Rossi (De 


Wette, Maurer, Olsh.), or the usual reading has 
been explained in this sense as a comparative 
(Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Gesenius). But this gives 
rise to difficulties of construction which call for 
further alterations of the text, or inadmissible 
and forced explanations. * 

A ae CCE eg PE SAE RE a sae 


* [The metaphor of the butter that issues from the mouth 
is to be compared with the honey. that drops from the strangs 


sense by judgments (Venema, Hengst.), or with | woman’s lips, Prov. y. 3, The comparison of the words with 
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Sir. VIL. Ver.22. That whichis laid upon 
thee.—The interpretation of JIM! as a perfect 


and an elliptical clause — what He has given 
thee, that is to say, imparted to thee (Hupfeld), 
hence: thy gift (Calvin), or thy lot (Kimchi, J. 
H. Mich.); or as an imperfect—and He will en- 
dow thee (Hitzig), is not so good as the inter- 
pretation of it as an accusative of the object (De- 
litasch), But yet its derivation from Ii give, 
impart, must be maintained (Bottcher), which 
explains the Chald. translation of DJ, Pss. xi. 


6; xvi. 5, by a word from this root and the use 
of it in the Talmud fora burden. To accept this 
latter meaning here, (Jerome, Aben Ezra, Isaki, 
Ewald) is an unnecessary limitation of the idea. 
it is the same with the translation: care, trou- 
ble (Sept., Syr., Luther, e¢ al.) which besides 
seem to regard J" as = IN’, Ps. cxix. 131, 


whose radical meaning is: desire. 1 Pet. vy. 7 
does not enable us to decide; still less the fol- 
lowing verb, which not only means. sustentare, to 
support with nourishment (Hengst.), but pro- 
perly ctenere, sustinere, and hence likewise ** main- 
tain,” Ps. exii. 5 (Hupf., Delitzsch), and it agrees 
well with the ‘*to be moved” which is directly 
mentioned. 

Ver. 23. Depth of the pit.—This is not to 
be translated: well or pit, or depth of destruc- 
tion (most interpreters after the ancient versions 
[so A. V.]), but: pit of the grave (Hitzig), or 
since the reference is to Sheol (Cleric.) and not 
to the grave, better: hole of sinking (Delitzsch) 
Ezek. xxxvi. 3; Prov. viii. 31, or depth of the 
grave. The connection of synonyms serves to 
strengthen the idea. The meaning “well” is 
derived from the idea that it is dug out. 


A 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. There are times of trouble, when terrible and 
harassing appearances may put even a believer 
in great uneasiness of heart, anxiety, and excite~ 
ment, so that he knows not how to advise or help 
himself, and would rather jlee away; but at last 
his soul is quieted and comforted by taking re- 
Suge with God in prayer, and whilst he sinks back 
in faith into the assurance of the love and 
righteousness of God he regains courage for further 
warfare, patience to persevere in sufferings, hope 
in the delivering and judging interposition of 
God, and confidence in the hearing of his prayer. 

2. Among the phenomena of evil times, ‘under 
the pressure of which even a David” is some- 
what dejected, and thinks not as usual of spring- 
ing over the walls (Berl. Bib.), belong ‘particu- 
larly on the one side the rapid increase and the 
bold advance of ungodliness and unrighteousness 
in all classes of society, on the other side, the no 
less relentless than inconsiderate rupture of the 
bands of previous communion whereby love is 
changed into hate, friendship into hostility, trust 
into treachery and hypocrisy. 

3. Prayer has so great importance for the sanc- 
tification of the life and strengthening in the 
communion with God on the one hand, and the 





oil is in Proy. y.3 of her mouth. Comp. Sol. Song, iv. 11, 
where milk is united with honey. The strong contrast of 
war in the heart and drawn swords’ here, may be compared 
with tho bitterness of wormwood and the sharp two-edged 
sword, Prov. v. 4.—O, A. B.] 


danger is so great on the other hand of being 
distracted by the pressure of the world and the 
pliability of human nature, that we ean hardly 
dispense with a daily exereise of prayer In con- 
nection with a fixed order of prayer. And al- 
though the three periods of prayer, evening, 
morning, and noon, did not appear as Jegadly pre- 
scribed until later times (Dan. vi. 11; Acts x. 9), 
yet they have been connected with the charae- 
teristic changes of the day from the most ancient 
times. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

So long as aman can pray, though enrieus, he 
does not despair.—The wickedness of men may 
prepare much injury for us, but God's righieous- 
ness does not endure the victory of evil.—When 
new enemies join old foes, and former friends are 
found among them, then we should seared care- 
fully for the causes of this hostility.—It is often 
worse in the world than we tmagined in quiet 
times, but God can do infinitely more than all 
that we ask and understand.—We cannot escape 
that which our life brings with it in the world, 
but we may in the severest conjtict gain the victory 
over the worst enemies through the assistance of 
God.—He who does not stand on God's side can- 
not Aope in God.—We should not rely upon the 
world, our friends, ourselves, but solely upon the 
faithful God alone.—We must oppose God's right- 
eousness, faithfulness, and truth, against the - 
wickedness, unfaithfulness, and hypocrisy of 
men,—Strength of faith dees not disclose itself as 
insensibility to suffering, but as the power to be 
comforted with God, to Roepe in God, overcome 
through God. 

Srarke: God lets us feel our weakness, when 
we fall into great fear and extreme anxiety, in 
order that we may see what we are without Him 
and what He is to us.—<As long as the builders 
of Babel are united, they would take heaven by 
storm; but as soon as God divides their tongues 
all their prospects fail. Thus easily can God 
put His enemies to shame.—How cautious a 
Christian should be in the selection of friends.— 
The best friendship and union of spirits is when 
we are of one mind and heart before God.— 
Would you overcome by faith, then your heart 
must not depend upon any creature, but upon 
God alone, whose power is shown the most in 
weakness. 

OsIANDER: Those who persecute the pious 
transgress the commandments of God in many 
ways, and become involved, generally, in horrid 
sins and blasphemies.—Franku: It is yain to 
talk of Christ and His sufferings if you remain 
far away from His mind and cross.—The true 
saving knowledge of sin is gained only by con- 
sidering rightly the sufferings and death of 
Christ.—Arnpt: God cannot hide Himself from 
our prayers, prayer finds Him out and presses 
through the clouds to Him. God’s fatherly heart 
does not admit of His hearing us crying and im- 
ploring and not turning to us.—THoLucK: When 
smitten by a friend we not only gain an enemy, 
but likewise lose a friend.—David cannot grasp 
the answer with his hands, but can with his 
faith.—TauBE: The persevering prayer of faith 
finally gains the victorious assurance of a hear- 
ing. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents and Composition.—The title 
(comp. Introduct., ?12 and 28) leads to the 
time of the persecution by Saul, and indeed not 
to the time of the second abode of David with 
the Philistine king Achish, 1 Sam. xxix. (Ru- 
ding., Rosenm.), but the earlier one, 1 Sam. xxi. 
10 sq., which is referred to definitely in Ps. 
‘xxxiv. ‘This Psalm, which is simple and inter- 
woven with recurring if not entirely similar 
verses, bears many features of resemblance with 
the Psalms of this period.. Among these features 
the chief one is his turning from the judgment 
of his own enemies to the judgment of the na- 
tions in general. From the mention of the latter 
there is not the least evidence of its composition 
in the time of the exile (De Wette). Moreover 
the nations (ver. 7) are not the many particular 
ones which make up the heathen nation with 
which the author is said to remain in the time 
after the exile (Hitzig). For the analysis of the 
plural dmmim into its units cannot change the 
idea ‘‘people.’—There is prevalent in this 
Psalm a tone of confidence in God’s help, which 
breaks forth in the refrain (ver. 4, somewhat en- 
larged, vers. 10, 11), each time after a short de- 
scription of the oppression of the poet who is in 
flight, and of the character and behaviour of his 
enemies (vers. 1, 2, and 5,6). This in both 
cases is prepared, first, by a short (ver. 3) then 
amore extended (vers. 8, 9) attestation of faith 
in God’s assistance, which is again each time 
preceded by a weaker (ver. 1) then a stronger 
(ver. 7) expression of the certainty of the ruin of 
his enemies, who were mortals, by the judgment 
of the Almighty. The whole concludes with a 
vow of thanksgiving (ver. 12) for the deliverance 
of his life, which is considered as not doubtful 
(ver. 18), as it began with a prayer for the help 
of grace. 

Str. I. Ver. 1. For mortal man snorts 
against me.—On account of the following ex- 
pressions, endésh is to be taken as a collective, as 
Ps. lxvi. 12; yet we are not to find in the word 
the subordinate meaning of evil (De Wette), but 
that of weak, fallible, in contrast to Hlohim, Pss. 
ix. 19; x. 18. [The Rabbins and older inter- 
preters, so A. V., translated NW by absorbere, 


devorare, swallow up; but it is more properly 
either pant after as animals greedy of their 
prey, or snort against as animals enraged.— 
C. A. B.] 

Ver. 2. For many are they that fight 
against me in pride.—D/1) is not a vocative 
=Most High (Aquil., Chald., Jerome, Isaki, 
Calvin, [A. V.] ef al.), as Ps. xcii. 8, instead of 
the high God, Micah vi. 6; but it is an accusa- 
tive as an adverb, and the height is taken figu- 
ratively as pride (Symmach., Luther, Rudinger, 
Geier, et al.). 

Ver. 8. On the day that I have fear, 
I—in Thee will I,trust.—There is no suffi- 
cient reason to read, instead of NYS NPR as 
ver. 9=when I call (Hupf.); still less are we 
to insert a negative—On the day will I not fear 
(Syr., Ava but it may very well be conceived 
that fear and trust should be in the same heart 


at the same time (Calvin, Geier, e¢ al.). There- 
fore it is not advisable+to accept a subjunctive 
(Hitzig, Olsh.), because he would say: when I 
would fear, or should have occasion to fear, yet 
would not express the fear itself.* 

Ver. 4. Through God will I praise His 
word.—This clause might be translated: ‘Of 
God am I proud, His word” (most recent inter- 
preters), the verb being regarded as intransitive 
and the preposition repeated. Yet the accents 
lead to the transitive interpretation: in (through, 
with) God praise I His word (Hupfeld, Delitzsch, 
and almost all ancient versions and interpreters 
with the Rabbins). According to the context, 
this “word” is hardly to be explained of ‘His 
works,” His providences and guidances (older 
interpreters with Flamin.), although 137 some- 
times—res, and it is easiest to take it thus in 
ver. 5; still less is there occasion to change 
NII into ‘135, to which the translation rove 
Aoyods wov. (Sept.) might lead, and then be in- 
terpreted: my affairs, or: ‘God will I praise” 
are my words, Ps. xxii. 1 (Olsh.); or to correct 
23 (by adding } as copula to the following 


clause.)—=Of God I boast in matters, that is to 
say, in the affairs in question (Hitzig). It is 
true that dabar is used in ver. 10 without a suf- 
fix and without an article. This, however, may 
designate the word directly as the divine, as Ps. 
ii. 12, 13, the son (Delitzsch). There is special 
reference here to the divine word of promise 
(Calvin, Geier), yet not directly as addressed 
personally to David (Hengst.), or indeed to his 
royal dignity (most interpreters)... This word 
of God will the Psalmist praise when he by God’s 
grace has experienced its fulfilment, accordingly 
when he isa man saved in God.—[I trust in 
God, I do not fear; what can flesh do 
unto me ?—This is the beautiful and touching 
refrain of the Psalm which loses its force by a 
false punctuation in the A. V. Ver. 11 is pre- 
cisely the same as these clauses, with the single 
exception of the substitution of DIN for W2.— 
C. A. B.] 

Str. Il., ver. 5. All day long they vex 
my affairs.—It is better to refer 137 here to 
the affairs of the poet, among which his words 
might be included, because the verb does not 
mean: make abominable (Sept.), curse (Vulg.), 
wrest—slander (Flamin., Ruding., Rosenm., 
[A. V.] e¢ al.), but vex. 

Ver. 6. They who watch my heels just 
as they have waited for my soul.—The 
perfect in the last clause does not allow of the 
supposition that the reason of the pursuit (most 
interpreters)—because, or when they hope to 
take my life, is stated and is incorrectly ren- 
dered by the participle (Symmach., Jerome). 
It expresses by a comparison of the former with 
the present proceedings (Hupfeld, Delitzsch), 


[* Calvin : “It seems, indeed, as if fear and hope were 
feelings too contrary the one to the other to dwell in the 
same heart ; but experience shows that Hope there in fact 
really reigns where some portion of the heart is possessed by 
Fear. For when the mind is calm and tranquil, Hope is not 
exercised, yea rather is, as it were, hushed to sleep; but 
then, and not till then, does she put forth all her strength, 
when the mind has been cast down by cares and she lifts it 
up, when it has been saddened and disturbed and she calms 
it, when it has been smitten with fear and she sustains and 





\ props it.”—C, A. B.] 


| 





nant men. The translation “‘just as I have 
hoped for my life” (Sept.) is incorrect. 

Ver. 7. With iniquity—deliverance to 
them? In anger cast down nations, O 
God.—It is questionable and unnecessary to 
read 093 (Hupf., Olsh.), instead of 05D, Ps. 
xxxii.7, or to regard them as the same (Ewald). 
For the former word is usually with the accusa- 
tive of the object in the meaning: to weigh 
something, hence the interpretation: for iniqui- 
ty recompense them (Hupf.), is violent. 
the interpretation: weigh to them iniquity still, 
is unnecessary. For the text may be explained 
asitis. It is true it does not say: on account 
of iniquity deliver from them (Symm.), pour 
them out (Chald.), lay hold of them (Geier); or: 
in no wise, that is to say, vain, fruitless be their 
flight (Mend.), but: with—in spite of iniquity 
is deliverance to them. This interpretation of 
it as a question (Kimchi, ¢ al., Hitzig, Delitzsch) 
is to be preferred to that of regarding it as an 
expression of a delusion of the transgressor 
(Bucer, Calvin, ¢ al., Hengst.); for the latter 
thought is included in the former, but is not so 
easily misunderstood. 

Str. IIL, ver. 8. Thou hast counted my 
wanderings, my tears are putin Thy bot- 
tle—(are thy) not in Thy calculation ?— 


"33 is not “my complaint (Hupfeld), or my in- 


_ ternal disquiet” (Ewald), but my “fieeing, van- 


dering about,” the days of which (Chald.), or 
places of which ('saki, Kimchi), or rather 
which as often repeated (Buding. counts 14 
ezilia of David), not only the fugitive closely ob- 
served, but God, who counts all the steps of 
men, so likewise the tears which are putin His 


wk] *—bottle of skin, for careful preservation 
in the memory, perhaps with an allusion to wine 
squeezed out (Geier), or parallel with the bag 
mentioned elsewhere, Job xiy. 17; 1 Sam. xxv. 
29; comp. Is. viii 16 (Olsh., Hupfeld). It 
seems that the conformity of sound has here oc- 
casioned the choice of words (Aben Ezra, Geier, 
et al.), which the ancient versions either did not 
understand and therefore changed 738323 into 
77135, or they have had this latter reading be- 
fore them; for they translate in conzpectu tuo, 
and likewise give this verse an entirely different 
and, in other respects, unintelligible sense. 
Schegg, with respect to the Vulgate, brings out 
the sense: My life I hold before Thee; Thou 
settest my tears before thy face as in Thy de- 
cree. It is questionable whether we are to re- 
tain the proper and usual meaning: calculation, 
or refer to the writing in a book (Syr., Vat. and 
many recent interpreters [A. V¥.]), particularly 
in the book of God, Ex. xxxii. 22; Ps. exxxix. 
16, the book of the living, Ps. lxix 28, the book 
of remembrance, Mal. iii. 16. According to the 
present accents “‘put” is an imperative. Buta 
simple transfer of the accent to the last syllable 
gives the more appropriate passive, Num. xxiv. 
* This is the skin bottle used in the Bast for keeping wine, 
water, ete. It takes the place of our barrel or cask, as 

well as our botile.. They are generally made of goat skins 
= Bl” comp. Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, art. Bostle—C. 
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21; 1 Sam. ix. 24; 2 Sam. xiii. 32 (Ewald, Hup- 
feld, Delitzsch, Hitzig). The form of the question 
here and in ver. 12 6 does not express any doubt 
or uncertainty, but actually gives a strong 
assurance of certainty and enlivens the dis- 
course.* 

Ver. 9. This I know, that God is for me.— 
This might be rendered likewise: that God is to 
me=that I have God, or that He is my God 
(Sept., Jerome, Hengst.); but the translation: 
for me (Chald., and most interpreters) is recom- 
mended by Ps. cxxiv. 1, 2, here asin Ps. exviii. 


Bq. 

[ Vers. 10, 11.—We have here the same refrain 

| agin ver. 9, with the slight change of the repe- 
tition of the first clause with emphasis, with the 
use of Jehovah for Elohim and the substitution 
of man for flesh in the last clause.—C. A. B.] 

Str. 1V., ver. 12. Thy vows (ore) upon 
me.—This does not refer to an obligation as of a 
duty yet to be undertaken (De Wette, Hitzig), 
but to an obligation already incurred in fulfilling 
the thank-offerings vowed to God. 

Ver. 13. To walk before the face of God 
in the light of life.—This does not mean the 
pious walk of life (the older interpreters), but 
the Divine protection, ag Ps. lzii. 8 (De Wette, 
Hengst., ef al.). The light of life (comp. John 
viii. 12), or the living (Pss. xxvii. 12; exvi. 9) 
means the light and its realm in contrast to the 
realm of death, and is not to be limited to the 

| sunlight of this world (Hupfeld). 








DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The distresses which befall a servant of 
God from men may be easily borne and surely - 
overcome if only faith is not shaken. For men, 
how many 80 ever they may be that gather toge- 
ther, devise crafty plans, hesitate not at crue 
deeds, they can accomplish nothing against the 
man who has taken refuge with God, puts his 
confidence in God’s power and grace, and calmly 


and firmly relies upon God’s word. God will 
deliver him, but destroy them. For their name 
is frailty and flesh; they cannot accomplish what 
they propose, cannot avert what they have drawn 
upon them. But God keeps His word and carries 
out what He has promised; therefore His pro- 
mises are to believers the pledge of their salva- 
tion. 

2. Many boast of their understanding; some 
indeed of their wickedness (Ps. lii. 1), and rely 
upon their courage and their power, their riches 
and their position, the world and their friends. 
Thus they forget God and His word, and come in 
conflict with those who confess God and His 
word. Thus the latter have many fears, cares 
and trialg in the world. Yet since they live not 
only in the world, but'at the same time in God, 
their faith overcomes fear and the world (1 John 
y. 4), and they strike up, even in their sorrows, 
songs of rgoiing, with which they praize Godand 
boast of His word, which, as the pledge of their 





[* Perowne: “He knows that each day of his wandering, 
each nook in which he found shelter, each step that he had 
taken, every artifice by which he has baffied his foce,—all 
have been numbered by his Heavenly Keeper. Yea no tear 
that he has shed, when his eye has been raised to heaven in 
prayer, has fallen tothe ground. God he prays to gather 
them all in His bottle, and trusts that He will note them in 
His book.”—C. A. B.} 
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salvation, is likewise the foundation of their con- 
fidence and the source of their comfort. 

8. The believer knows that God not only sees 
him and his distresses, but likewise cares for the 
minutie of his life and welfare, that He thus 
counts his steps and days, collects his tears, 
writes down his actions and his omissions. He 
knows likewise that this divine sympathy is not 
merely beholding or pitying, but shows itself 
and attests itself by actual assistance, so that it 
may be seen that God is with him. And thus 
knowledge is not merely recognition, but a con- 
viction full of life. It expresses itself as such in 
the day of trouble as prayer for God’s grace, as 
confession of God and His word, as vows of thanks- 
giving for the help pre-supposed as certain, and 
is strengthened and enlivened by every divine ex- 
hibition of grace to the hope of a walk in the 


light of life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


If God is for us, who can be against us?—It is 
better to fall into the hands of God than of men. 
—He who depends on God will not fall; and He 
who trusts in the word of God will have where- 
with to boast.—Wouldst thou walk in the light 
of life, then rely upon G'od and His word.—God 
with us! This is the watchword of the pious.— 
Fear not, only believe! You must either, expe- 
rience the grace or the wrath of God; what you 
wish will be given you.—The higher the ungodly 
are lifted, the deeper will be their fall; for God 
is a righteous Rewarder.—How hope and fear 
may be together in the same heart.—The courage 


‘of faith is a very different thing from the defiance 


of pride. 

Starke: The ways of God often appear to the 
reason to be entirely against their purpose; but 
yet they are holy and good as the issue shows.— 
God’s grace is a mighty protection and a power- 
ful mitigation of every cross.—Hope is the gold- 
en treasure and the noblest art against all fear. 
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countenance moistened with tears is much more 
beautiful and noble before God than a neck 
covered with pearls and ears with the most pre- 
cious jewels.—Since the goodness of God is ac- 
tive, our thanksgiving must likewise be active. 

Riecer: Fear is evil only when it destroys 
the word of God for us.—VaininaeR: The mercy 
of God is the well of salvation from which David 
draws in all his troubles.—THonvoK: David 
thinks of songs of praise whilst he still sings la- 
mentations, of vows of thanksgiving whilst yet 
praying.—GuxntuErR: Every advance in sancti- 
fication is an additional confirmation that God is 
with us. 

[Marr. Henry: As we must not trust to an 
arm of flesh when it is engaged for us, so we 
must not be afraid of an arm of flesh when it is 
stretched out against us.—God has a bottle and 
a book for His people’s tears, both those for 
their sins and those for their afflictions.—God 
will comfort His people according to the time 
wherein He has afflicted them, and give to them 
to reap in joy who sowed in tears. What was 
sown a tear will come up a pearl.—When we 
give credit toa man’s bill, we honor him that 
drew it. So when we do and suffer for God in 
a dependence upon His promise, not staggering 
at it, we give glory to God, we praise His word, 
and so give praise to Him.—Banrnus: Fear is 
one of those things designed to make us feel that 
we need a God and to lead us to Him when we 
realize that we have no power to save ourselves 
from impending dangers.—It is a good maxim 
with which to go into a world of danger; a good 
maxim to go to sea with; a good maxim in a 
storm; a good maxim in danger on the land; a 
good maxim when we are sick; a good maxim 
when we think of death and the judgment,— 
‘© What time I am afraid, I will trust in Thee.’— 
Spurenon: It is a blessed fear which drives us 
to trust.—God inclines us to pray; we cry in 
anguish of heart; He hears, He acts; the enemy 
is turned back! What irresistible artillery is 


—God’s infallible word and a believing trust | this which wins the battle as soon as its report 
therein are inseparably united together.—A | is heard.—C, A. B.] 


PSALM LVIL. 


Lo the chief Musician, Al-taschit, Michtam of David, when he fled from Saul in the cave. 


Be merciful unto me, O God, be merciful unto me: 


For my soul trusteth in thee: 


Yea, in the shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge, 


Until these calamities be overpast. 


2 I will cry unto God most high ; 


Unto God that performeth adi things for me. 
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3 He shall send from heaven, and save me, 
From the reproach of him that would swallow me up. Selah. 
God shall send forth his mercy and his truth. 


4 My soul ¢s among lions: 


And I lie even among them that are set on fire, 
Ewen the sons of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, 


And their tongue a sharp sword. 


5 Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens ; 


Let thy glory be above all the earth. 


6 They have prepared a net for my steps; 
My soul is bowed down: 
They have digged a pit before me, 


Into the midst whereof they are fallen themselves. Selah. ° 


7 My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed: 


I will sing and give praise. 


8 Awake up, my glory; awake psaltery and harp: 


I myself will awake early. 


9 I will praise thee, O Lorp, among the people: 


I will sing unto thee among the nations. 


10 For thy mercy is great unto the heavens, 


And thy truth unto the clouds. 


11 Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens: 


Let thy glory be above all the earth. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents anp Composition.—For the 
title comp. Introduction, 412 and 38.* The re- 
petition of the same verse, vers. 5 and 10, di- 
vides the Psalm into two halves. In the first 
half the hope of faith, in the near and sure help 
of God, out of great peril of life occasioned by 

_violent men, which hope is based on. experience, 
declares itself in the prayer for new exhibitions 
of Divine grace, whereby the truth and the trust- 
worthiness of God may be actually proved. In 
the last half of the Psalm, after a short descrip- 
tion of the snares which turned out to the ruin 
of the enemies themselves, the certainty of victory 
expresses itself in an exhortation of his own soul 
to praise God in the whole world on account of 
God’s revelation of Himself in His glory. The 
resemblances with other Davidic Psalms are nu- 
merous; with Ps. vii., not only inthe comparison 
of enemies with lions, which likewise occurs in 
Ps. x., xxii., lviii., but at the same time in the de- 
signation of the soul as glory in the figure of 
the pit; with Ps. xxii., in the reference to the 
proclamation of the acts of God among all na- 
tions; with Ps. xxxvi., in the hiding under the 
wings of God and the comparison of grace and 
truth with the height of heaven; with Ps. lvi., 
in the opening words and the similar expressions 
for persecutor; with Ps. lii., in the poetical 
word for fulness of ruin, and at the same time 
with Pss. lv., lix. and lxiv., in the figure of 
the sword of the tongue, which in Ps. cxx. is 








#* [This Psalm begins a series of three Psalms, lvii., Iviii., 
lix,, all 


of which have Al-taschith in their titles.—C. A.B.] | 


compared with arrows as here the teeth. Re- 
specting its relation to Ps. cvii., see the explana- 
tions there. The emphatic repetition of the 
same word in vers. 1, 8, 7, 8, is peculiar to this 
Psalm. We cannot decide whether the cave 
mentioned in the title is the one mentioned in 1 
Sam. xxii. as the cave of Adullam, or that 
situated by ‘the sheepcotes upon the Alpine 
heights of Engedi. These caves are numerous 
in the limestone and chalk mountains, and are 
often of great extent and are still the hiding- 
places of fugitives (Robinson’s Bib. Researches, 
vol. I. p. 500). 

Str. I. Ver. 1. Has sought refuge with 
Thee.—The perfect, which is important for the 
sense, in distinction from the imperfect of the 
same-word in the next line, is overlooked by 
many interpreters [so A. V.], although ex- 
pressed by the more ancient ones (Chald., Je- 
rome, Flamin., Calvin), and expressly made pro- 
minent by Venema.—[In the shadow of Thy 
wings.—Perowne: ‘This exceedingly striking 
image may have been suggested by Deuteronomy 
xxxii. 11, see above on Ps. xvii. 8. Still more 
tender is the N.T. figure, Matt. xxiii. 87.”* De- 
litzsch: “The shading of God’s wings is the 
protection of His soft, sweet love and the shadow 
of His wings is the refreshing, trusting comfort 
connected with this protection. In this shadow 





* [Perowne: “ Perhaps there isnothing more remarkable 
in the Psalms, than this ever-recurring expression of a teu- 
der personal affection on the part of the sacred poets to God. 
There is no parallel to this in the whole range of heathen 
literature. Monsters to be feared and propitiated were the 
deities of Paganism, but what heathen ever loved his god? 
The apotheosis of man’s lusts could oaly produce a worship 
of sei vility and fear.”—C. A.B.] 
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the poet takes his refuge again as before, until 
Hn, that is to say, the ruinous danger. which 


threatens him passes by, preteriverit (comp. Isa. 
xxvi. 20, and for the enallage numeri x. 10, Ge- 
senius, 3147.4.) Not asif he would not then 
need the Divine protection any more, but now 
he feels himself especially needy, and therefore 
his first aim is the brave, victorious endurance 
of the sufferings which hover over him.”’—C. 
A. B. 

et Ver. 2. Who accomplisheth con- 
cerning me.—It is better to supply: His pur- 
poses, than: His mercy (Kimchi), or: His pro- 
mises (Calvin), or indeed: my wishes (Flamin.), 
or: my undertakings (Rosenm., De Wette). For 
since the object is not mentioned, we must not 
supply an actual limitation of it, but only a 
comprehensive general term. There is no rea- 
son for the translation: who makes an end of 
my sorrow (Luther), or to regard 1 as the 


same with the related root, ?2J=who is my 
benefactor (Septuagint, Ewald, Hitzig, Hupfeld, 
[Perowne]). Ps. cxxxviii. 8 affords a parallel 
which explains this clause. 

Ver. 3. He will send from heaven.—This 
likewise does not need to have any specific ob- 
ject supplied, neither: His arm (Deut. xxxiii. 


27), nor: His hand (Ps. xviii. 16; exliv. 7), | 


nor: His help (Ps. xx. 2); nor from the follow- 
ing clause: His grace and truth. The singer is 
satisfied at the beginning with the fact that: if 
this is sure, he has good ways with the what 
(Hengstenberg). The additional words: ‘from 
heaven,” give the idea of a wonderful, extraor- 
dinary deliverance (Calvin).—He reproacheth 
who snorts at me.—To regard this clause as 
a simple continuation and therefore a statement 
of an action of God—He gives my persecutor to 
shame (the ancient versions, Kimchi, Flaminius, 
Ewald), is as well against the parallel passage, 
Pss. xlii. 10; xliv. 16; lv. 12, 21; lvi. 5; lix. 7, 
as against the context, which leads, by the 
change of word and the close description, ver. 
4, to a reproach proceeding from the enemies. That 
the object of the reproach cannot be here as 
sometimes elsewhere, God (Cocce., De Weitte), is 
shown by the grammatical construction, which 
does not allow of the acceptance of a relative 
clause. The accents indeed point to a clause de- 
pendent upon the preceding one; but this can 
only be a hypothesis, 80 that we have to supply a 
particle (Aben Ezra, Geier, and most interpre- 
ters). Since, however, in this case the imper- 
fect would be expected, we must, in order to ex- 
plain with grammatical accuracy, regard the 
clause as a parenthesis, explaining the situation, 
with a selah, as Ps. lv. 20. Késter would re- 
move it to the close of the verse. ‘To connect it 
with the following clause, thus making it a hy- 
pothetical antecedent: supposing that he re- 
proached (Delitzsch), requires not only that the 
accents should be altered, but brings about a 
too close connection with the consequent which 
would then be, and this is not expressed. The 
supposition that these words are in the wrong 
place (Olsh., De Wette), is especially objection- 
able from the fact that no other’ suitable place 
for the clause can be shown. And the altera- 
tion of the reading in order to get the sense: 
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‘¢from the first of those who snort against me” 


(Hitzig), is mere conjecture. The translation: 
rom the reproach of him that would swallow 
me up (Luther, [A. V.]), is against the form of 
the word and the meaning of the passage. 

Str. Ill. Ver. 4. I will lie down among 
the lickerish —The reference here is not to 
flames (Ewald) but to lions, which then are de- 
signated as (greedy) lickerish, yet, not as de- 
vouring (Hupfeld, or as breathing out flames 
(Chald., Rabbins, and most interpreters). But 
we must not overlook the fact that JDW does not 
express the idea of prostrate, jacere (most inter- 
preters) but cubare, and that this verb is here in 
the optative or cohortative. Accordingly it ex- 
presses not a complaint of his dangerous: situa- 
tion, but the resolution of trust in God, with 
which he will die down to sleep in the midst of 
dangerous circumstances. But it is not said 
that he will lie down to sleep among the lions of 
the wilderness, and that hostile men are worse 
than these beasts of prey, Sir. xxv. 15 (Delitzsch), 
but the enemies are called directly lions. Their 
name of “lickerish,’”” which expresses their 
greed of murder, forms the transition to the di- 
rect designation of the enemies as sons of men, 
whose teeth and tongue are then directly men- 
tioned as the instruments of their attack and 
pursuit. If there was any reference to flames, 
this certainly might, according to a figure used 
in most language, be called as well licking as 
flattering, but without such occasion we must 
abide by the usual fundamental meaning of the 
word, and there is no more reason to think ‘cf 
fiery look and revenge Pie ey than to pass 
over from the figure of lions to a new compari- 
son by the translation: ‘I lie upon fire- brands” 
(Hengstenberg), or, omitting the accents, con- 
nect the lying with the first member of the verse, 
‘*with my soul I lie in the midst of the lions,” 
and then add in apposition: fire-breathing 
children of men (Hitz., similarly, Aquila, Symm., 
Jerome), or begin a new clause—men are flames 
(Luther).—_[Whose teeth are spears and 
arrows, efc.—The enemies are lions, greedy of 
their prey, but the teeth of these men-lions are 
spears and arrows, and the tongues of these 
men-lions are asharp sword. As the lion uses 
his teeth and tongue, these children of men use 
their spears, arrows, and swords to destroy their 
prey, having the same greedy, lickerish natures 
as the wild beasts.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 5. Exalt Thyself above the 
heavens, eic.—This prayer cannot be here 
Synonymous with the appeal for interference: 
lift up Thyself, properly: stand up, as Is. xxi. 
14; xxxiii. 10, but must either mean: be ex- 
alted—praised (Ps. xviii. 46) by the inhabitants 
of heaven and earth (Hengstenberg), or: show 
Thyself in Thy sublimity (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, 
and most interpreters), Ps. xlvi. 10.* 

Sir. IV. Ver. 6. Have bent down my soul. 
—This expression is striking, at the same time 
incorrect and against the parallelism; yet the 
change of the reading in order to get the sense: 
‘his soul,” that is to say, himself ‘is seized 
upon” (Hitzig), is mere conjecture. [The An- 
glican Prayer Book has: He pressed down my 


* (The same refrain is found in ver. 11, at the closeof the 
Psalm.—O. A. B.] 
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soul. This is approved by Alexander, with the 
idea that he was caught, held down by a trap 
or snare. Perowne, whilst admitting that the 


‘word occurs everywhere else in a transitive 


meaning, assumes an indefinite subject: ‘one 
hath bowed down my soul” my soul is bowed 
down” [so the A. V.]. “But it is better with 
Moll to regard the enemies as the subject in 


“parallelism ‘with the preceding and following 


clauses.—C. A. B.] 

Str. V. Ver. 7. My heart is confident.— 
The translation: my heart is ready (Septuagint, 
Chald., Calvin, Luther), though possible in it- 
self, does not agree with the repetition so well 
as the literal: steadfast (Hitzig, e¢ a/.), in the 
sense which is likewise usual: confident, fear- 
less (Symm., Hupfeld, Delitzsch). 

Ver. 8. [My glory—my soul, comp. Pss. 
vii. 5; xvi. 9; xxx. 12.—O. A. B.J—I will 
awake the dawn.—tThe intransitive interpre- 
tation of the verb, Ps. xxxv. 23, which is here 
parallel with the Kal, is highly objectionable, 
the interpretation of WW, as an accusative of 
time, unheard of, accordingly the translation: 
I will awake at the time of the dawn (the an- 
cient versions, most Rabbins and interpreters), 
must be given up. The true interpretation, fol- 
lowed by all recent exegetes, occurs moreover 
already by itself. The legend of the Talmud is 
very interesting (according to Delitzsch): “A 
cither hung over David’s bed, and when midnight 
came, the north wind blew upon the strings, so 
that it sounded of itself; he arose at once and 
occupied himself with the law until the pillars 
of the dawn arose.”” Isaki remarks upon this: 
the other kings are awakened by the dawn, but 
I, said David, will awaken the dawn. 

[Str. VI. Ver. 9. Delitzsch: ‘His song of 
praise is not to sound in a narrow space where 
it can scarcely be heard; he will appear as an 
evangelist of his deliverance and his deliverer, 
among the nations of the world; his calling ex- 
tends beyond Israel, the experiences of his per- 
son are for the benefit of humanity. We see 
here the self-consciousness of an all-comprehen- 
sive mission, which has accompanied David 
from the beginning to the end of his -.royal 
course (Ps. xviii. 49). That which is said, ver. 
10, is the motive and at the same time the theme 
of the preaching among the nations: God’s 
grace and truth towering up to heaven, Ps. 
xxxvi. 5. That they reach even to the heavens, 
is only an earthly idea of the infinity of them 
both (comp. Eph. iii. 18). In ver. 11, which 
differs from ver. 5 only by one letter [article 
before D°DW], the Psalm returns to prayer, 


Heaven and earth have a comparative history, 
and the blessed, glorious end of this is the sun- 
rise of the Divine glory over both, which is here 
implored.” —C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. A fugitive is not so safe and hidden in the 
gloom of the mountain cave as in the shadow of 
God’s wings. He who flees. thither gains a 
courageous spirit and a steadfast, confident heart, 
so that he can he down to sleep with calmness 
amidst numerous and mighty enemies, greedy 


for his life, and can commit himself and his 
cause to the Almighty in heartfelt prayer, resign 
his soul and rely upon Him for deliverance. If 
he is able to appeal to previous experiences of Di- 
vine help, his trust in God gains a firm founda- 
tion, and his prayer for grace a great confidence 
and a joyous flight. Forthe pressure of wicked- 
ness passes by; whilst grace and truth, which 
God sends, remain with the pious, and with 
every new sending from above, there follows, to- 
gether with the confirmation of a Divine pro- 
mise, @ strengthening of the faith, and the de- 
signs of the wicked will be frustrated, and their 
attacks as well as their reproaches, slanders, 
and threats, remain fruitless, whilst God accom- 
plishes Mis purposes. 

2. Grace and truth come: down from heaven 
and reach again up to heaven. These are as 
immeasurable, inexhaustible, invincible as the 
latter, but they unite both worlds together, and 
manifest in both the glory of God. Therefore 
the acts of God towards His anointed receive 
through them a universal historical character and 
a significance as well as to the praise of God. 
The servant of God will not only date and early 
praise God, awake cither and harp and antici- 
pate the dawn, so that he is not called by it, but 
the dawn by him; he willlikewise encourage and 
lead the nations throughout the earth by his 
praise of God that they may praise Him like- 
wise. Hehasamissionary calling, and he knows 
it. 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Let him who flees from, enemies see to it where 
he remains and whither he turns.—We may hide 
from men but not from God ; and we cannot hide 
with men, but with God and in God.—Among 
the good gifts that come down from above, grace 
and truth are as valuable as they are indispensable 
for us; they unite heaven and earth.—If we 
pray to God for what we want, He will give us 
what we need.—Wickedness must not only ,ass 
by the pious without injuring them, it likewise 
ruins its own servants and. instruments.—The ar- 
rows of wickedness rebound harmless from the 
armor of faith.—Much depends upon how we 
close the evening and greet the morning.—It would 
be a bad sign if you had only complaints and no 
prayer and no thanksgiving.—Grace and truth 
| reach as far as their origin is high, and should 
be praised accordingly.—The glory of the Lord 
| should be praised early and late, near and far, in 
heaven and on earth, and yet there would be no 
| recompense for what, God has done for us by send- 
| ing His grace and truth. 

Srarke: The higher and stronger our ene- 
mies are, the more does faith depend on God, 
who alone is exalted above all the majesty and 
power of the creature.—Where all human help 
fails, there God’s help begins in earnest.—Bet- 
ter that sleep should be broken off than prayer. 
—What we love we speak of more than once.— 
|OstanpeR: God cannot and will not forsake 
those who trust in Him with all their hearts.— 
SELNEKKER: God protects His own children ina 
wonderful manner, and gives their enemies into 

their hands when they rage the most.—FRANEE: 
| When it ig clearly manifested to the heart of 
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man that God is the Most High, he fears nothing, 

‘not even the devil and his hosts of hell, but is 
confident and unterrified.—RensoHEL: The cross 
is a storm; it passes by; in the meanwhile we 
sit under the shadow of His wings.—THoLuck: 
O how sleepy man remains when the praise of 
God for undeserved bounties is in question.— 
GuentuEeR: The delivered must yet inquire: 
why and wherefore has God spread His wings 
over you? What would He with you, of you, for 
you ?—TauBE: David’s first cry of need is not a 
call for help, but for grace.—Make not that nar- 
row which God’s love has made wide, wide as 
the heavens. 

[Martr. Henry: To God as the God of grace 
will I fly, and his promise shall be my refuge, 
and a sure passport it will be through all these 
dangers.—We need no more to.\make us happy, 
but to have the benefit of the mercy and truth 
ef God.—When God is coming towards us with 
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His favors, we must go forth to meet Him with 
our praises.—Barnes: The welfare of the uni- 
verse depends on God; and that God should be 
true, and just, and good, and worthy of confi- 
dence and love,—that He should reign,—that 
His law should be obeyed,—that His plans 
should be accomplished,—is of more importance 
to this universe than anything that merely per- 
tains to us; than the success of any of our own 
plans; than our health, our prosperity, or our 
life. —Spurcron: Urgent need suggests the repe- 
tition of the cry, for thus intense urgency of 
desire is expressed. If ‘*he gives twice who 
gives quickly,”’ so he who would receive quickly 
must ask twice.—Blessed be God, our calamities 
are matters of time, but our safety is a matter 
of eternity.—God’s attributes, like angels on 
the wing, are ever ready to come to the rescue of 
His chosen.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM LVIII. 


To the chief Musician, 


Al-taschith, Michiam of David. 


Do ye indeed speak righteousness, O congregation ? 
Do ye judge uprightly, O ye sons of men? 


2 Yea, in heart ye work wickeduess ; 


Ye weigh the violence of your hands in the earth. 


3 The wicked are estranged from the womb: 
_ They go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies, 
4 Their poison is like the poison of a serpent: 
They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear ; 
5 Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 


Charming never so wisely. 


6 Break their teeth, O God, in their mouth: 

Break out the great teeth of the young lions, O Lorp. 
7 Let them melt away as waters which run continually : 

When he bendeth his bow to shoot his arrows, let them be as-cut in pieces, 
8 As a snail which melteth, let every one of them pass away : 

Like the untimely birth of a woman, that they may not see the sun. 


9 Before yout pots can feel the thorns, 
He shall 


take them away as with a whirlwind, both living, and in his wrath, 


10 The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance: 
He shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked. 


11 So that a man shall say, Verily there is a reward 


for the righteous: 


Verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth. 


PSALM LVIII. eins 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


- Ins Contents anp Composirion.—The posi- 
tion of this Psalm is due not only to expressions 
in the title, but to the figure of the lion and the 
mention of teeth. There is no reason to put its 
composition in a late period, and seek the unjust 
judges among the heathen (Ewald, Hitzig). The 
prophets afford sufficient analogies to this com- 
plaint respecting domestic administrations of 
justice (Hupfeld), as it here gushes forth from 
the indignant soul of the Psalmist in a threaten- 
- ing language which is almost obscure owing to 
bold and mingled figures of speech. It is like a 
torrent which plunges over every hindrance, 
foaming and raging. A comparison with other 
Psalms of David, ¢. g., Pss. Ixiv. and cxl. shows 
that such language, especially in the expectation 
of Divine judgment, is not strange in the mouth 
of David. We may certainly credit this original 
poet with a richness of figures and changes in 
their use, as well as in the turns of language and 
of thought, in accordance with particular cir- 
cumstances and feeling. Yet we lack sufficient 
evidence to show whether the composition oc- 
curred in the time of Saul, who was at the same 


time David’s judge and persecutor, who endea- 


vored to hide the persecution under the appear- 
ance of a righteous judgment (Hengst.); or in 
the time of Absalom, who made the administra- 
tion of justice a means of stealing from David 
the hearts of the people, whilst he pretended to 
be impartial (Knapp, Delitzsch). The reproach- 
ful question, which is tronical in form (ver. 1), 
and its cutting answer (ver. 2), are followed by the 
description of the entire corruption of the accused 
(vers. 3-5), and then follows the proclamation of 
their ruin by Divine judgment which has been im- 
plored (vers. 6-9); and finally the statements of 
its effects (vers. 10, 11). 


Sir. I. Ver. 1. Do ye truly in silence 


speak righteousness?—The word Dox oc- 


curs only here and in the title of Ps. lvi., and is 
obscure and doubtful in both places. At any 
rate it is artificial and without sufficient. war- 
rant, to gain the sense of pactum, that is to say, 
publico jure sancitum by derivation from a word 
== bind (Maurer), or a vocative with the mean- 
ing congregatio to designate the companions of 
Saul (Kimchi, Calvin [A. V.], et al.). The radi- 
cal meaning is, ‘‘to grow dumb or speechless,” 
and the juxtaposition of two nouns is not with- 
out examples, Ps. xly. 4. But which is the most 
appropriate meaning? The question * Do ye in 
truth or truly ” leads to the doubt whether the 
addressed are earnest in doing that which is al- 
leged of them and presupposed or is to be re- 
quired of them, or whether they do it only ap- 
parently or not at all; and the parallel clause 
shows that the question is with reference to the 
righteous administration of justice and equitable 
judgment. The form of this parallel clause, 
however, prevents the question from being re- 
garded as one of astonishment: do you really 
decree dumb justice? but seems to lead to the 
question of doubt: do you really speak right- 
eousness (previously) dumb, that is to say: re- 
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older interpreters, with Geier, J H. Mich., De 
Wette, Stier), But this is against the position 
of the word, and already an explanation of the 
too difficult oxymoron; ‘do you really speak ;” 
that is to say, give utterance to, or express in 
words, dumbness of justice? The parallel clause 
ver. 46, likewise leads to the thought that those 
addressed are dumb, when they should speak, as 
they are deaf when they should hear. We might 
therefore be tempted to translate: are you really 
dumbness; that isto say, entirely dumb? The 
language would permit this; but what then 
could be made of the subsequent words? The 
translations; that you would not speak what is 
just (Luther, Hengst.), or: Do you speak right- 
eousness ? (Geier) are not only harsh but at the 
same time against grammar and the parallel 
clause. The same is true of the interpretation: 
Is righteousness really silent? Then speak it! 
(Rosenm.)} Therefore we are to take it as a 
question of irony rather than one of direct re- 
proach: Do you truly in silence speak righteous- 
ness? (Chald., Hupf.) This oxymoron is at least 
endurable, and the interpretation agrees with 
the expected thoughts and the irony of weighing 
out (ver. 26), better than the direct question 
which the language admits: Is the righteousness 
which you should speak, truly, dumb? (Isaki). 
If the vowel points are to be altered it is better 


to make it DON = ye people (Hitzig) parallel 
with the yocative ‘‘ sons of men,” than boy, for 


which rare word DJDN was originally placed 
upon the margin as a gloss, then came into the 
text, and is now again to be removed from it in 
order to get the sense: do you truly speak jus- 
tice ? (Gesenius) ; or pos in the sense of a de- 
fective orthography of pdx, as. Ex. xy. 11, or 
px, Numb. vii. 77; xxiii. 29, which then is a 
designation of the judges addressed, but cannot 
mean: strong (Tholuck with reference to Joab 
and his brother) but only: gods (since Houbi- 
gant many interpreters besides J. D. Mich., like- 
wise Ewald, Olsh., Delitzsch). — It is then admis- 
sible to take the sons of men of the following 
clause as an accusative, and as intentionally used 
here as Elohim is then used in the final clause as 
plural. The irony would then be still further 
strengthened by scornful allusion to the folly and 
vanity of self-exaltation. But there are very se- 
rious objections to regard this word as desig- 
nating the unjust false judges as gods, for it is 
without any preparation in the Psalin, and still 
more would be in a very unusual form of the 
word. 

[Ver. 2. Ye weigh out.—Perowne: This is 
said sarcastically. Ye pretend indeed to hold 
the balance of justice, and nicely to weigh out to 
each his just award, but violence is the weight 
with which ye adjust the scales.”’—C. A. B.] 

Str. Il. [Ver. 8. From birth.—Delitzsch : 
The Scriptures in such passages testify to the 
fact of experience, that there are men in whom 
evil has from childhood a truly devilish and self- 
ish character, incapable of loving, for although 
original sin and guilt are common to all men, yet 
the former class has them in the most manifold 


cognize and express in the judicial sentence (the | mixture and forms, as indeed the transmission 
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of sin and the influence of the power of evil and 
the power of grace, ever working at the same 
time upon the propagation of the human race, 
demand; this dualism of human nature is taught 
especially by the gospel of John.”—C. A. B.] 
Ver. 4. Poison have they like the poi- 
son of a serpent.—This is literally the poison 
which they have; for the stat. const. demands 


that WS should be supplied. Among the ser- 


pents the adder is mentioned as the best known 
of the dangerous ones (Deut. xxxii. 33) of which 
it is said in the Orient (vid. the passages in De 
Wette, Com.) it is dumb, when it will not obey 
the charmer. The intentional character of this 
dumbness is mentioned as a stopping up of the 
ear.* 

Str. III. [Ver. 6. Perowne: ‘There is an ab- 
rupt change in the image employed. As these men 
are incorrigible in their wickedness, as they can- 
not be tamed, the Psalmist prays God to destroy 
their power for mischief; but instead of conti- 
nuing the figure of the serpent-charmer, who 
robs the serpent of his poison, he suddenly re- 
presents them as young lions, whose teeth he 
would see broken that they may no longer de- 
vour,” comp. Ps. iii. 7.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 7. Let him (namely the enemy) fix his 
arrows,—(/et them be) as though cut off.—It 
is best not to regard God as the subject, because 
He has been immediately before directly ad- 
dressed, and the explanations ‘‘ until the enemies 
have become weak,” (Sept.), or donee conterantur 
(Jerome), wt succidantur et pereant (Isaki), and 
the like, afford grammatical objections, which 
disappear when it is referred to the enemies re- 
garded in their unity, whose arrows are desig- 
nated as without effect, as though they had their 
points cut off (most interpreters since Kimchi). 
The treading or bending the bow is transferred 
to the arrows, as Ps. lxiy. 3. 

Ver. 8. Asasnail whichin melting pass- 
eth away.—The meaning ‘‘snail,” which has 
its Hebrew name from its apparent melting away 
in slime, is rendered certain (Chald., Isaki, 
Kimchi) as against the interpretation wax (most 
of the older interpreters, Ewald), or torrent (Aben 


*[Lane. Mod. Egyptians, chap. xx. “The charmer pro- 
fesses to discover, without ocular perception, (but perhaps 
he does so by a peculiar smell), whether there be any ser- 
pents in a house; and if there be, to attract them to him; 
as the fowler, by the fascination of his voice, allures the 
bird into his nest.... He assumes an air of mystery, strikes 
the walls with a short palm stick, whistles, makes a cluck- 
ing noise with his tongue, and spits upon the ground, and 
generally says, ‘I adjure you by God, if ye be above, or if ye 
be below, that ye come forth: I adjure you by the Great Name 
if ye be obedient, come forth; and if ye be disobedient die! 
die! die!’—The serpent is generally dislodged by his stick, 
from a fissure in the wall, or drops from the ceiling of the 
room.” Thomson, in the Land and the Book, p. 155, says, 
that “there are some serpents which the charmer cannot 
subdue; and instances are related in which they have fallen 
victims to their daring attempts to conquer these deaf and 
obstinate cockatrices.” Tristram, Nat. History of the Bible, 
p. 272, refers this clause of the Psalm to the fact that “ there 
are some species of serpent not amenable to the charmer’s 
art, or that there are individuals of the ordinary cobra which 
defy all his attempts to soothe them.—C, A. B. 

f [It is better to translate here fix or fitas the Hebrew 
3 1"} means to tread or trample, in the wine press, the 


threshing-floor, or the bow in spanning it with the foot, and 
the treading thus passed over naturally into fixing the ar- 
rows by treading the bow, which the A. V. paraphrases by 
“bendeth his bow to shoot his arrows,” whilst Perowne 
translates directly shoot and Alexander bend his arrows.— 
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Ezra, Késter).*—Miscarriage of a woman 
—Nww is here confirmed as a stat. absol. — wo- 


man by Deut. xxi. 11 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7 [although 
this is usually the sat. const.], as against the 
interpretation: mole (Chald.), or: fire (Sept.), 
namely: falls down, so that it is not necessary, 
by a change of reading, to get the sense of “the 
hopeless one.” 

Ver. 10. Before your pots feel the thorn 
whether fresh or burning.—He whirls it 
away.—The idea here is of the sudden and un- 
expected destruction of all their plans and all 
their arrangements for their fulfilment. It is 
represented in a figure, derived from a frequent © 
occurrence in connection with carayans in the 
desert. The only striking thing is the sud- 
den address to the wicked, who are spoken of 
from yer. 3 on, only in the third person. Since, 
however, they have been already directly ad- 
dressed (vers. 1, 2), there is no objection to it 
here. Still less is there any weight to be laid 
upon the fact that |) is used elsewhere of the - 
fire of God’s wrath (Cleric). For since it pro- 
perly means ‘‘ burning,” and the words with iy 


were originally accusatives with nun, or adverbs 
which denote circumstance or condition (Hup- 
feld), we may have some objection to understand 


| it of cooking meat, or meat already cooked (Heng- 


stenb. after Berl. Bibel and Delitzsch) or of dry 
wood (Symm., Ewald), but not to understand it 
of the TON — black, or buck thorn (rhamnus), 
already on fire, which flames up quickly and high 
in the fire, and gives indeed suitable coals for 
cooking, yet is easily put out by the wind ((@d- 
mann, Vermischte Samml. iv. 99sq.). On this 
account, therefore, we understand by the previ- 
ously mentioned "M1 that is to say, living, not 


raw flesh (Calvin, et al.), but fresh thorns, still 
green (Geler and most interpreters). If the in- 


terpretation of the double 193 in the sense of 


sive-sive should be doubted we might translate: 
when he is still lively, that is to say, fresh 
(Chald,, Isaki, Kimchi), it will whirl him away 
as burning wrath. It is however not advisable 


to give to the word MIND the meaning “thorns,” 


instead of ‘ pots” (the ancient versions, 
Aben Ezra, Isaki, Luther, and many interpre- 
ters). For the inaccuracy of the ancient ver- 
sions: ‘before your thorns have grown or 
ripened into the thorn bush” may be avoided it 
is true, and the words thus interpreted: ‘before 
your thorns were observed, a thorn bush was 








* [This metaphor is thus explained by Tristram, Nat. His- 
tory of the Bible, p.295sq. “The snails of all species in the 
Holy Land are in the habit, not of hybernating in winter, as 
they do in our colder climate, but of shutting themselves 
into their shells and remaining dormant during the dry sea- 
son. Few snails can remain long in an active state without 
moisture. In order to preyent the evaporation of the mois- 
ture of the body, all those molluscs which have a thin or 
semi-transparent shell, secrete themselves in dry weather 
under stones like the shellless snails or slugs, or else among 
moss, and under leaves, and many species also in the earth. 
... But notwithstanding the care they take to secrete them- 
selves, the heat often dries them up, either by a long conti- 
nued drought, or by the sun’s ray’s penetrating to their 
| holes. Thus we find in the Holy Land myriads of snail- 
shells in fissures, still adhering by the calcareous exudation 
round their orifice to the surface of the rock, but the animal 





of which is utterly shrivelled and wasted, ‘melted away,’ 
| according to the expression of the Psalmist.”—©. A. B.} 
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there (Aben Ezra, J. H. Mich., Knapp, Késter), 
or: before your thorns observe it, whether fresh 
or dry He will whirl away the thorn bush 
Ewald). But although the singular V0 has a 
ouble meaning, yet only the masculine plural 
form has the meaning of thorns (Eccl. vii. 6), 
the feminine however: pots, with the exception 
of Amos iv. 2, where, however, the idea of thorn 
prickle has passed over into that of fish hooks. 
It is entirely inadmissible to refer the word 
“alive,” in the second clause, directly to men, 
who would then be characterized as thorns, and 
of whom, with an allusion to the ruin of the band 
of Korah, it would be said: as living, as in the 
midst of life, He will devour them in wrath 
(Schegg, after the Sept. and Vulgate). However, 
it might mean, on the other hand: as often as 
he revives, so often the burning (Hitzig).* 

Sir. LV. [Ver. 10. He shall bathe his feet 
in the blood of the wicked.—Alexander: 
“To bathe his feet (or rather his steps) in the 
blood of others is to walk where their blood is 
flowing, to tread the battle-field where they have 
fallen, to gain a sanguinary triumph over them, 
or rather it is to partake in the triumph of an- 
other.” ;—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 11. Yes, there is a Divinity judging 
upon earth.—Elohim is construed with the 
plural as Gen. xx. 13; Jos. xxiv. 19; 2 Sam, vii. 
23 (unchanged in 1 Chron. xvii. 21). Yet this 
ig not in accordance with heathen usage (Ewald) 
or in the mouth of the heathen, who then would be 


_named with O38 (Olsh., Baur) or witha still more 


—? 


direct reference to ver. la, if elim ig taken as 
the proper reading there, in order to character- 
ize the just Hebrew judge who makes the name 
gods which hasbeen dishonored by unjust judges, 
a true designation (J. D. Mich.), or as render- 
ing prominent the true judging God (Hupf.) or 
the real God elevated above all earthly magnates, 
Ece. y. 7 (Delitzsch), in contrast to the false and 
unjust gods of the earth. There is not the slight- 
est trace of these references and contrasts in the 
entire Psalm. But the pure grammatical con- 
struction (Hitzig) and the sense and context af- 
ford the general meaning of Divinity. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is very bad when those persons and ma- 
gistrates who are appointed to administer justice, 
instead of pronouncing judgment, are silent and 
are dumb to the prayers of their subordinates, 
and the earnest entreaties of their friends not 
less than to the demands of the law and the voice 


ee ee 

*[Perowne: The general sense of this difficult verse 
seems to be this: As a sudden whirlwind in the desert 
sweeps away the thorns which have been gathered for cook- 
ing, almost a3 soon as they have been set on fire, and before 
the caldron has grown hot (comp. Ecc. vii. 6), so shall the 
wicked, and ali their yet incomplete designs, be swept away 
by tne wrath of God.”—C. A. B.] 


+ [Hupfeld regards it as a figure of speech indicating the 
quantity of the blood that has been shed. He compares the 
corresponding expressions in Ps. lxviii. 23, where the feet 
are washed in blood; Job xxix. 6, where the feet are washed 
in mills and brooks of oil; Job xx. 17, where brooks of ho- 
ney and milk are mentioned. “It here indicates the great- 
ness of the vengeance; usually of that taken by the party 
himself, but here since it is not his own act but that of God, 
and is merely beheld, it can only be a symbolical expression 
of the internal participation therein, or the satisfied feeling 
of revenge.” He compares Deut. xxxii. 42 sq.; Is. xlvi. 23 
£4, a A. B.] 
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of duty, honor, and conscience. They then not 
only misuse the scales of justice entrusted to them, 
in an irresponsible manner to the injury of their 
fellow-men; but they are likewise hypocrites and 
liars, since they violate justice at the very time 
that they pretend to exercise it, and in this ma- 
nifest their serpent-like nature. 

2. In such conduct there is manifest partly the 
inherited sinful nature (Gen. viii. 21; Ps. li. 63. 
Job xiv. 4; Is. xlviii. 8), partly there is pre- 
sented in them their own hardening of themselves, 
with which they stop the way of the grace as 
well as the word of God, increase their readiness 
to sin as well as. their scorn of the means of 
grace, and hasten the approach of a terrible, 
unavoidable, and sudden ruin. ‘* What makes 
human ruin so fearful, is the fact, that it rests 
upon original sin, and is rooted in the innermost 
depths of the heart. . . . The contrast is not be- 
tween those men who are corrupt from the womb, 
and those who are not, but of those in whom the 
ruin which is common to all has developed itself. 
without hindrance, and those in whom the de- 
velopment has been checked and interrupted ” 
(Hengst.). Respecting the Doctrine of Original 
sin in the Old Testament, comp. Kleinert in the 
Stud. and Krit., 1860, Heft. 1. 

8. The righteous need not despair. They will 
no more lose the fruit of God-fearing conduct 
than of their patient endurance of suffering, Is. 
iii. 10sq. But no less sure is the reward of the 
wicked by just recompense, which even when it 
is no longer looked upon and enjoyed as ven- 
geance in the meaning of the Old Testament, yet 
remains just as joyful and comforting to the 
righteous, because they recognize therein the go- 
vernment of God, who reveals Himself from hea- 
ven as a Judge on earth. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


When we follow our inborn nature we ruin our- 
selves and others.—If some sinners harden them- 
selves in sin even to obduracy, and fear neither 
God nor men, they yet will not escape their 
Judge, and will be ruined, together with their 
plans, before they have made their preparations. 
—The ungodly are ruined by God’s judgment, it 
is true, but of their own guilt, and on account of 
their impenitence.—He who will not hear when 
God speaks to him, will be obliged to feel when 
God judges him.—The righteous may lose their 
rights, but not their fruit.—We can sin not only 
by speaking, but likewise by silence, and since we 
injure our fellow-men, bring upon ourselves a 
severe reckoning.—lf the wicked will not hearken 
to you, you may testify against them, that others 
may be warned.—Justice, may be violated, per- 
verted, denied, but righteousness cannot perish, 


‘tor God Himself leads it through to victory.— 


Men may despise God’s word and deny God’s ex- 
istence, yet they cannot do away with God’s 
word or prevent God’s ruleupon earth.—God Him- 
self testifies to His existence by delivering and 
judging. 

SrarKe: God has given us a ready tongue, 
that we may use it for His glory and the good 
of our neighbors.—The leaving off from good is 
soon followed by the commission of evil.—The 
wickedness and obduracy of many men are 80 
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great, that no prayers, warnings, or threaten- 
ings will help them.—The blood-thirsty perse- 
cutors will be rewarded with blood; for a man 
will be punished with that with which he trans- 
gresses.—If we knew how many thousand de- 
vices of the ungodly the Lord brings to naught, 
before they were fully conceived, and how many 
arrows He breaks, before they are shot off, we 
would be astonished at His wisdom, faithfulness, 
and Omnipotence. 

RENSCHEL; Sins of carelessness and neglect 
are likewise great sins.—Frisco: Many who 
have thirsted for blood have perished in their 
own blood.—Tuotuck: God does such signs that 
we may see that, although He has given much 
power to mortals, yet no one can deprive Him 
of His sceptre.—Tavuse: Being dumb to the grace 
of God, they are dumb to the judgment of God.— 
The first blessing that a man receives when He 
has committed his cause to God in prayer, is that 
he gains another view of the cause in the light 
of God. 

[Marr. Henry: Let none wonder that these 
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wicked men dare do such things, for wickedness 
is bred in the bone with them; they brought it 
into the world with them, they have in their na- 
tures a strong inclination to it, they learned it 
from their wicked parents, and have been trained 
up in it by a bad education.—Barnes: Men 
everywhere approve of the just administration 
of law, even though it consigns the transgressor 
to prison or to death ; and it is a matter of gra- 
tification to ail who love law and order when a 
righteous government is maintained; when wick- 
edness is checked; when justice is administered 
in a community.—Spurceon: It is not in your 
music, but in the sinner’s ear that the cause of 
failure lies, and it is only the power of God that 
can remove it.—Every unregenerate man is an 
abortion. He misses the true form of God-made 
manhood; he corrupts in the darkness of sin; 
he never sees or shall see the light of God in 
purity, in heavyen.—Two things will come out 
clearly after all—there is a God, and there is o 
reward for the righteous.—C. A. B.] 


LIX. 


To the chief Musician, Al-taschith, Michtam of David ; when Saul sent, and they watched the house to 


kill 


1 _ Deliver me from mine enemies, O my 


him. 


God: 


Defend me from them that rise up against me. 
2 Deliver me from the workers of iniquity, 


And save me from bloody men. 
3 For, lo, they lie in wait for my soul : 
The mighty are gathered against me; 


Not for my transgressions, nor for my sin, O Lorp. 
4 They run and prepare themselves without my fault: 


Awake to help me, and behold. 
5 Thou therefore, O Lorp God of hosts 
Awake to visit all the heathen: . 


, the God of Israel, 


Be not merciful to any wicked transgressors. Selah. 


6 They return at evening: the 
And go round about the city. 

7 Behold they belch out with their mouth 
Swords are in their lips: 
For who, say they, doth hear? 

8 But thou, O Lorp, shalt laugh at them 


y make a noise like a dog, 


° 
> 


Thou shalt have all the heathen in derision. 


9 Because of his strength will I wait upon 
For God is my defence. 


10 The God of my mercy shall prevent me: 


thee: 


God shall let me see my desire upon mine enemies. 
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11 Slay them not, lest my people forget: 


OQ Lord our shield, 


catter them by thy power; and bring them down, 


12 For the sin. of their mouth and the words of their lips, 


Let them even be taken in their pride: 


And for cursing and lying which they speak. 
13 Consume them in wrath, consume them, that they may not be: 
_ And let them know that God ruleth,in Jacob 


Unto the ends of the earth... Selah. 


14 And at evening let them return; and let them make a noise like a dog, 


And go round about the city. 


15 Let them wander up and down for meat, 


- And grudge if they be not satisfied. 
16 But I will sing of thy power: 


Yea, I will sing aloud of thy mercy in the morning: 


For thou hast been my defence 
And refuge inthe day of my trouble. 
17 Unto thee, O my strength, will I sing: 


For God ts my defence, and the God of my mercy. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Its Contents anD Composrtion.—The Psalm 
is artistically arranged, in two parts consisting 
of two strophes each. In each part the same 
expressions and thoughts are rhythmically en- 
twined with one another, and repeated with but 
slight differences. The Title in its first half has 
the same elements as those of the preceding 
Psalms. The other portion of the Title refers to 
the period of the pursuit of Saul, an episode of 
which is described in 1 Sam. xix. 11 sq. For 
the contents and form of this Psalm do not lead 
us to limit that dangerous situation in Gibeah to 
the one night before the flight which was ren- 
dered possible by Michal. It is particularly the 
recurring verses, vers. 6 and 14, which describe 
repeated hostile waylaying, which began with 
the evening. Over against them the singer puts 
in vers. 5 and 8 the activity of Jehovah, and 
vers. 9 and 17 his personal relation and beha- 
viour towards God in the assurance of, victory 
in faith, with words.which evidently refer to.one 
another, and yet are not entirely of the same te- 
nor. At the same time the form of expressions 
excludes the supposition of a change of place. 
It is more appropriate therefore to think of this 
Psalm as an evening song, originating from the 
experience of those dangerous times at Gibeah, 
(Delitzsch), than to refer it to the wearisome and 
dangerous flight of David after his deliverance by 
Michal, and to find the occasion for the Psalm in 
this circumstance, and put its composition in the 
time after this danger was overcome (Hengst.). 
The universal historical conception of the Divine 
judgment over all the heathen (vers. 5, 8; comp. 
ver. 13) shows that it is not necessary to think 
of foreign enemies; rather this view is decidedly 
against their description as hungry men (vers. 
11, 15), roaming about the city in which the 
threatened man was then situated with them, 
(vers. 6, 14), using slanders as weapons (vers. 
7, 12). _Hupfeld concedes this, and likewise that 
the enemies appear throughout as personal, and 





that we have therefore no more-to think ofa Ja- 
mentation of the people in the time of the exile, 

when the poet was in the same city with the 
heathen (De Wette), than of a siege, whether of 

Jerusalem by the neighboring nations confede- 
rate with the Chaldeans, under the last king of 

Judah (Ewald), or of some fortress in the time of 

the Maccabees (Hitzig), or of an attempt by the 
Samaritans to disturb the rebuilding of the holy 
city begun under Nehemiah (Késter, Maurer).— 
The course of thought is in general the follow- 
ing: The prayer of the Psalmist for deliverance 
from bloodthirsty enemies (vers. 1, 2) is founded 
upon the mention of their waylayings and his in- 
nocence (vers. 8, 4), and then takes the form of a 
prayer for the Divine punishment in a universal 
historical character (ver. 5). This characteristic 
again appears in the expressions of the assurance 
of victory, which follow the description of the 
disgraceful conduct of the enemies (vers. 6, 7). 
This assurance lies in the position and actions 
of God as well as of His threatened servant, 
(vers. 8,9). This characteristic becomes still 
more definite in the prayer which results from 
this confidence in the gracious operations of God, 
which prayer is that a moral effect may be pro- 
duced upon his people through their perception 
of the Divine judgment upon lying enemies 
(vers. 10-13), whose disgraceful conduct is again 
brought forward (vers. 14, 15), which is then 
connected with the very different behaviour of the 
poet, whois assured of his deliverance by the 
grace of God, and testifies’ his thankfulness- 
for it. 

Sir. I. [Ver. 4. Run and set themselves.— 
Perowne: ‘‘The words are military terms: for 
the first, see Ps. xviii. 29, (according to one in- 
terpretation), Job xv. 26; xvi. 14; the other de- 
notes the marshaling in order, the array of 
troops, with a view to the execution ofa deter- 
mined plan. Oras Hengst, explains, a metaphor 
borrowed from an attacking host, which, getting 
a firm footing on the walls of a beleaguered city, 
is ready to rush in over them, or through them, 
as already broken, into the city.”—Awake, to 
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meet me, and see.—Delitzsch: David is beset 
by such a band of assassins, aS one besieged, 
sighs for relief, and calls upon Jehovah, who, as 
if asleep, seems as if He would abandon him. 
He calls upon Him with that bold appeal, to 
awake to meet him, that is to say, to push on to 
him with His help as an army of relief, and con- 
vince Himself in person of the extreme danger in 
which His protege was involved.”—C. A. B.] 


Ver. 5. And Thou, Jehovah, Hlobim, 
Sabaoth, God of Israel.—Instead of Jehovah, 
Sabaoth, God of Israel (2 Sam. vii. 27), Elo- 
him is inserted here in addition, which cannot 
be connected with the Jehovah which precedes 
even here, as Gen. ii. 6 sq.; Ex. ix. 30; Jonah 
iv. 6; and as we then would have to supply Elohe 
=God of hosts. But still less as Jehovah— 
God, that is to say, God Jehovah, are we to 
translate here: God Sabaoth (Luther), as if Sa- 
baoth had already become a proper name (Ge- 
senius, Olshausen), as after the Sept., the New 
Testament and the Church; but Elohim is used 
here as Pss. lxxx. 7, 14; Ixxxiv. 8, in the same 
conneetion as Jehovah Sabaoth, Pss. xxiv. 10; 
lxxxiv. 3, and instead of this because Jehovah 
had already been mentioned, and Elohim in this 
Psalm is treated as a proper name. Thus there 
is no improper use of the term (Hupfeld), but 
a characteristic heaping up of names of God, 
the use of which in the Holy Scriptures is no 
more to be regarded as usual formulas and a 
drawling use of titles, than we are to suppose a 
poetical figure in connection with the judgment 
of the world.—To visit all the heathen.— 
Since 071] is not to be changed into D’lJ—proud 
(Paul.), or to be referred to the final judgment 
(Kimchi, Rosenm.), so no more is the expression 
which is taken out of all limitations by the 
“all,” to be referred to those heathen among 
whom the threatened Psalmist is said to have 
been (De Wette, Ewald, Olshausen, Hitzig), or 
to be explained improperly of those Israelites: 
which resembled them in disposition (Isaki, 
Ruding., Venema, e al.), but as these enemies 
are described directly as faithless with respect 
to iniquity, it is to be understood as comprehen- 
sive of all enemies of the kingdom of God, do- 
mestic and foreign (Chald., Aben Ezra, Geier, J. 
H. Mich., Delitzsch).* 


Str. Il. [Ver. 6. They return at evening, 
howl like the dog and go about the city. 
—This is the refrain of the Psalm (vide ver. 14), 
He compares his enemies to those half-wild dogs 
which are the scavengers of the cities of the 
East. They prowl about the streets at night, 
hunting for offal, and hesitate not to prey upon 
the dead and even the feeble and helpless, comp. 





* [Perowne: “The nations, to an Israelite, would be the 
embodiment of all that opposed itself to God; and in ap- 
pealing to God to punish them, he would, in fact, be appeal- 
iug to Him to punish all evil wherever manifested. The spe- 
cial judgment would follow from the universal, and be an in- 
stance of it. Even for the vindication of his personal inno- 
cence, we find our Psalmist (vii. 6-8) calling upon God to as- 
semble all nations to His judgment-seat. Such expressions 
seem to us exaggerated, partly because of the comparative 
coldness of the western mind, and partly because it is very 

‘ difficult for us to conceive of the feelings of the true Israel- 
ite, to whom the whole outer heathen world was a world 
lying under the heavy wrath of God, and to whom the greater 
part of Israel itself seemed corrupt and apostate.”—O, A. B.j 
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Psalm xxii. 16; 1 Kings xiv. 11; 2 Kings 
ix. 36.* ‘ 

Ver. 7. They pour out, efc.—Alexander: 
‘‘ The first verb is expressive of a constant flow 
or gush. See above on Ps. xix. 2. What it is 
that they thus pour out, although not expressed, 
may be readily gathered from the context, 
namely, slanders and reproaches. The swords in 
their lips, are significant of sharp and cutting 
speeches, see Ps. lv. 21, and comp. Ps. lii. 3.”— 
C. A. B.]—Who hears it ?—This question may 
either be regarded as the complaint of the 
singer (Rosenm., Hengstenberg, [Alexander]), 
or the fancy of the wicked (Syriac, Chald., 
Symm., Jerome, Isaki, e¢ al.). 

[Ver. 8. But Thou, J ehovah, dost laugh 
at them.—Whilst they think to fall upon their 
victim unexpectedly, there being no one to know 
of their purposes and to warn the singer of 
them—yet Jehovah knows—Jehovah sees them 
prowling in the night, and Jehovah laughs at 
their folly, and holds all the heathen in derision 
who revolt and plot against His anointed, comp. 
Ps. ii. 4.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 9. My strength, Thee will I regard. 
—Instead of the here unmeaning HY, we are to 


read with the ancient versions and some codd. : 
“I, as a vocative. . For the manifold attempts 


to explain the suffix of the third person have all 
been grammatical and syntactical vexations. 
Yet it is unnecessary to make any further 
changes in the reading in order to make this 
verse entirely like ver. 17 (Venema, Olshausen, 
Baur, et ai.). 

Str. III. Ver. 10. My God will come to 
meet me with His grace.—This reading is 
attested by the ancient versions, and Augustine 
uses it in proof of his doctrine of prevenient 
grace. It cannot be pushed aside in favor of the 
reading preferred by most interpreters after the 
Chald. and the Rabbins (which gives the sense: 
God of my grace=my God of grace, that is to 
say: my gracious God), although that reading 
is undoubted in ver. 17. 

[Ver. 11. Make them wander, that is, 
lead them astray, so that they will fail of their 
object. This verb is used of Cain, Gen. iv. 12, 
and of Israel in the wilderness, Num. xxxii. 18; 
vide ver. 15, where their disappointment is ex- 
pressed. Thus they would afford a better evi- 
dence that Jehovah was his protector than if 


they should die a sudden death.—Our shield. - 


—Comp. Pss. iii. 83; xviii. 2; xxviii. 6. 

Ver. 12. The word of their lips (is) the 
sin of their mouth (Hupfeld, Delitzsch, Moll, 
et al.), that is to say, every word they speak is a 
sin. Ewald, in order to avoid this tautology, 
makes the clauses parallel, thus: the sin of their 
mouth, the word of their lips—O let them be 


See ee EEE ee ees 

* (Wordsworth: This description of the malicious vigi- 
lance of Saul’s messengers, thirsting for David’s blood (see 1 
Sam. xix. 11, 15, 20, 21), is very applicable to the conduct of 
the enemies of Christ, who are compared in the Paschal 
Psalm to dogs thirsting for blood (see xxii. 16, 20), especially 
on the eve of His crucifixion. Then they went about the 
city of Jerusalem, like the howling and prowling dogs of the 
evening, insome Eastern cities. The Jews c mpared the 
Gentiles to dogs (see Matt. xv. 27); but they themselves were 
dogs, in their blood-thirsty cruelty and foul uncleanness, 
comp. Phil, iii, 2..—C. A. B.] 


} [The A.V. prevent is used here in the antiquated sense 
of going before, anticipating.—C. A, B.] 
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taken, etc. But the above rendering is more ap- 
_ propriate. 

Ver. 18. Consume them.—Perowne: “This 
does not contradict the previous imprecation. 
He would have his enemies destroyed at last, but 
only after they had been, by a protracted, misera- 
ble existence, a warning to men of God’s right- 
eous severity.”—Unto the ends of the earth. 
—Perowne: “This may mean that God, sitting 
in Jacob, having there His throne, exercises 
thence a universal dominion. But, according to 
the accent, these words should rather be con- 
nected with the words: ‘that men may know.’ 
So Calvin: ‘David indicates a singular kind of 
punishment, one the fame of which would reach 
eyen the most distant nations.’ And so Heng- 
stenberg, who refers to Dayid’s words to Goliath, 
1 Sam. xvii. 46: ¢ And all the earth shall know 
that there is a God in Israel.’””—C. A. B.] 

Str. 1V. Ver. 15. They wander about in 
order to devour, if they are not satisfied, 
they pass the night.—It is possible, by a 
slight change of the vowel points, to translate: 
if they are not satisfied they growl (Septuagint, 
Vulgate, Jerome, Luther, Geier, et al.). The 
present reading=they pass the night, is mani- 
festly not to be explained of continued wander- 
ing about in search of food during the night 
(Isaki, Rosenm.), but of a night without the 
fruits of the day’s labor (Hupfeld), full of dis- 
quiet and pain from unsatisfied hunger, in con- 
trast to the promise given to the pious, Prov. 
xix, 23 (Calvin, J. H. Mich., Hengstenberg, et 
al.), or to a remaining at the place and watch- 
ing greedily for their food. It is true > OX 
may be a particle of affirmation=truly (Ewald, 
Hitzig, Koster, Maurer) ; but the further expla- 
nation: they will satisfy themselves and remain 
(dead in the place) (Ewald), or: they will fight 
long enough and rest (Hitzig), is objectionable. 

[Ver. 16. In the morning.—This is in evi- 
dent contrast. to the evening, in ver. 14. The 
enemies remain like hungry dogs unsatisfied in 
the streets, the Psalmist is delivered from their 
hands and praises God, his shield and defence, 
in the morning.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 17. To thee will I harp.—Here there 
is a play upon words, MIDI with MIDWN, ver. 
9. To God is to be directed both things that the 
Psalmist has vowed, his playing upon the harp 


and his waiting (Ps. exxx. 6), or better: his at- 


tention (2 Sam. xi. 16) regarding, 1- Sam. 
xxvi. 75. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God exalts His refugees in the midst of 
their enemies to such a position and condition of 
spirit, that they can lie down to sleep quietly by 
night in the feeling of security under Divine 
protection, whilst their adversaries, like a pack 
of hungry dogs, howl about without attaining 
their ends. But as this security does not arise 
from a proud satisfaction with themselves, but, 
whilst they protest their own innocence against 
the slanders of wicked opponents, originates only 
from faith in God’s grace, it does not produce any 
idle expectation and self-indulgence, but a com- 
forted and joyous giving over of themselves to 


God in constant observance of His providence 
and renewed thankfulness for His help. 

2. Although God, in accordance with His na- 
ture and actions, needs not to be summoned or 
aroused, in order to behold what transpires on 
earth, and to interfere for the deliverance of the 
pious and the punishment of the ungodly, to 
make an end of the no less shameful than danger- 
ous conduct of the faithless, yet this is a strong 
support to the oppressed and persecuted, as well 
as a natural expression of their needs, and anin- 
voluntary testimony of their faith in the right- 
cous government of the Almighty, and the conde- 
scending goodness of the faithful God of the cove- 
nant. 

8. The closer the history of a man’s life is en- 
twined in the history of the kingdom of God. the 
stronger is the impression made upon him, that 
his troubles as well as his deliverance have a 
universal significance transcending any personal 
references. In accordance with this on the one 
side is the pressure for a corresponding declara- 
tion of the judicial activity of God, that it may 
be experienced in the whole earth that the God 
of Israel is the only true God (1 Sam. xvii. 46) ; 
on the other side, the expression of satisfaction 
in the execution of the Divine judgments even 
to the extent of the annihilation of the enemies, 
which in the Old Testament not unfrequently ad- 
vances to a personal desire of revenge. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is well for those who not only look at their 
need, but at the same time behold and trust in 
the true helper in need.—All the mighty ones of 
earth cannot cast you down, if God the Almighty 
will remain your strength and exalt you.—If thou 
canst oppose thine innocence to the wickedness of 
thine enemies, thou mayst confidently rely upon 
God’s strength against their superiority over you. 
—God sees very well how it fares with you, and 
knows likewise what He will do; but He would 
likewise be prayed to for His assistance.—When 
the enemies’ word has wounded your heart like 
swords, let God’s word be your balsam.—You may 
trust the power of the Almighty Lord of Hosts, 
the willingness of the faithful and gracious God 
of Israel to deliver and to judge.—The punish- 
ments of God are not only for the ruin of the 
faithless, but likewise for the warning of be- 
lievers. 

Catvin: It is the peculiar function of God 
not only to tame the few, but to draw the whole 
world to punishment for their shameful deeds. 

SrarKeE: When the ungodly suppose that they 
have the righteous already in their hands, God 
knows how to open a way of deliverance.— 
There is a visitation of grace and a visitation of 
wrath; he who would escape the latter, must 
humble himself in order to be capable of the 
former.—Were it not for the almighty protection 
of God, Satan and the world would long since 
have devoured the Church. 

Friscu : There are two kinds of innocence, one 
before God, the other before men.—THoLucK: 
Although heaven is high, yet God’s ear reaches 
down to the earth.—God will come a thousand 
miles with His grace to meet him who takes but 
a single step towards God.—TausEe: Power and 
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grace are the two pillars of our help. The} of mind, compared with the injustice to which 
power of God without His grace is fearful, as | he is subjected.—It is the mark of thoughtful 


the judgment over the enemies testifies; His 
grace without power would afford no comfort or 
help to the miserable. 

[Marr. Henry: Let not those expect to find 
mercy who never showed merey, for such are 
wicked transgressors.—When we think God’s 
judgments come slowly upon sinners, we must 
conclude that God has wise and holy ends in the 
gradual proceedings of His wrath.—As we must 
direct our prayers to God, so to Him we must di- 
rect our praises and must look up, making 
melody to the Lord.—Barnzs: Whatever may 
have been the means of our rescue, it is to be 
traced to the interposition of God.—Spurceron : 
To a brave man the danger causes little distress 


prayer, that the titles which are in it applied to 
God are appropriate, and are, as it were, con- 
gruous to the matter, and fitted to add force to 
the argument.—How wrong is that state of mind 
which hates to hear of the punishment of the 
wicked !—How frequently have we met with pre- 
venting mercy—the supply prepared before the 
need occurred—the refuge built before the 
danger arose. Far ahead into the future the 
foreseeing grace of heaven has projected itself, 
and forestalled every difficulty.—Sweet is the 
music of experience, but it is all for God; there 
is not even a stray note for man, for self, or for 
human helpers.—C, A. B.] 


PSALM LX. 


To the chief Musician upon Shushan-eduth; Michtam of David, to teach; when he strove with Aram- 
naharaim and with Aram-zobah, when Joab returned, and smote of Edom in the 
valley of salt twelve thousand. 


O God, thou hast cast us off, thou hast scattered us, 
Thou hast been displeased ; O turn thyself to us again. 
2 Thou hast made the earth to tremble; thou hast broken it: 
Heal the breaches thereof; for it shaketh. 
3 Thou hast showed thy people hard things: 
Thou hast made us to drink the wine of astonishment. 
4 Thou hast given a banner to them that fear thee, 
That it may be displayed because of the truth. Selah. 


5 That thy beloved may be delivered ; 


Save with thy right hand, and hear me. 


6 God hath spoken in his holiness ; 
I will rejoice, I will divide Shechem, 
And mete out the valley of Succoth. 


7 Gilead is mine, and Manasseh 7s mine ; 


Ephraim also és the strength of mine head; 


Judah is my lawgiver ; 

8 Moab is my washpot ; 
Over Edom will I cast out my shoe: 
Philistia, triumph thou because of me. 


I 


9 Who will bring me into the strong city? 


Who will lead me into Edom ? 


10 Wilt not thou, O God, which hadst cast us off? 
And thou, O God, which didst not go out with our armies ? 


11 Give us help from trouble: 
For vain is the help of man. 
12 Throvigh God we shall do valiantly: 


For he ¢ is that shall tread down our enemies. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Irs ConTents anp Composition.—For the first 
part of the Title comp. Intro., 3 12, No. 18, 2 8, 
No. 4. The second part refers us to the time of 
the wars of David with the Ammonites and their 
Aramaic confederates, repeated and carried on 
with variable success, Among these was the 
war with the king of Zoba, who, according to 2 
Sam. x. 16, extended his rule across the Eu- 
-phrates, but seems to have had his capital be- 
tween the Orontes and the Huphrates northeast 
of Damascus. When now here the Aram of both 
streams, that is to say, Mesopotamia, is men- 
tioned together with Aram Zoba and Edom, 
whilst 2 Sam. viii., besides these last two, men- 
tions Damascus, there is no actual contradiction 
but differences in relation which may be used 
with great justice in favor as well as against the 
authenticity of the title and its derivation from 
an older and more complete historical source, 
especially as here the overthrow of Edom in the 
vale. of Salt which is destitute of vegetation, and 
is about ten miles wide at the southern extremity 
of the dead sea (Robin. Bib. Researches, II., 
109), is referred back to Joab, David’s general, 
whilst 2 Sam. viii. refers to David himself, and 
1 Chron. xviii. 12to Abishai, the brother of Joab, 
2 Sam, x. 10. Instead of the number 12,00U 
slain mentioned here, these two passages have 
18,000.* The composition of the Psalm has 
been placed more correctly in the time before 
the battle in the valley of salt (Delitzsch), than 
afterwards (Hengst.), because it is necessary to 
suppose that the Edomites had fallen upon the 
land, laying it waste from the south when David 
had marched against his powerful enemies in 
the North and victoriously forced them back, 
but sent off his general Joah against the Edom- 
ites. To this laying waste the land, the lamen- 
tation which begins the Psalm refers (vers. 1-3). 
There is then a reference to Divine incitement 
(ver. 4) which introduces the prayer for Divine 
help (ver. 5), which passes over into the appro- 
priation of a Divine bracle promising victory 
(vers. 6-8). Upon this is based the renewed pe- 
tition, intensified by its inconsistency with the 
present situation (vers. 9, 10) into pressing sup- 
plication for Divine assistance (vers. 11, 12). 
Pg. xliv. of the sons of Korah, in which ver. 9 
corresponds with ver. 10 of this Psalm, would 
then have been composed subsequently to this 
Psalm of David. The latter part of our Psalm 
from ver. 5 is repeated in not so good a form in 
Ps. cviii. This relation is not favorable tq the 
many hypotheses differing exceedingly from one 
another, which refer this Psalm to events of the 
Maccabean times (Rudinger, Hesse, Olsh., Hit- 
zig), or to the times after the exile (Ewald, 
Koster, Maurer). Even the supposition that 
the promise in the oracle of God expresses the 
idea of the restoration of the unity of the empire 
which is usual in the prophets, which presup- 
poses the division and the experience of its sad 





(* Mich, justly remarks: “David as king, Joab as com- 
mander-in-chief, Abishai as sent by his brother on this par- 
ticular expedition, defeated the enemy.” The discrepancy 
in numbers may have arisen from a mistake of the copyist, 
or rather is due to the fact, that there is here a reference to 
a single engagement, whilst the history perhaps states the 
losses of the campaign.—C. A. B.] 








consequence (Hupfeld), cannot be established 
by the contents or the expressions of this oracle. 
As for the expression ‘‘to teach,” there is no- 
thing to decide whether it designates the Psalm 
as designed for the instruction of posterity 
(most interpreters), or whether it refers parti- 
cularly to the design of bringing the unmanage- 
able tribes to recognize the Divine choice of 
David by teaching them that his government 
was pleasing to God (Calvin), or whether it 
states directly its purpose of being committed to 
memory-by the people on account of its national 
significance as Deut. xxxi. 19 (Hengst.), or 
whether it is to be explained by 2 Sam. i. 18, 
and accordingly is to be regarded as a song of 
military exercise, which was to be sung in con- 
nection with shooting with the bow (Delitzsch). 
Sir. I., Ver. 1. Hast broken us.—This He- 
brew word is used by David, 2 Sam. v. 20, as a 
suitable term for the overthrow of the Philis- 
tines in the sense of breaking through, as fre- 
quently elsewhere, e. g. Pss. lxxx. 12; lxxxix. 
40, of breaking through a wall and figuratively, 
e.g. Ps. cvi. 29; Ex. xix. 22, of the crushing 
blows of God. We are not then obliged to think 
here of the tearing asunder of the tribes of Is- 
rael, as Judges xxi. 15.—Give us restoration 
again.—[Thus Moll, who finds the object in the 
verb J3IWA, denoting to give restoration or re- 


freshment. Hupfeld would supply the object 
from the preceding verb, ‘appease Thine anger 
towards us.’ He refers to the phrase JNIWN 
let go, and appease anger, and to Is. xii. 1. 


With 27, the dat. comm., it is thus equivalent to: 


be gracious to us again, turn to us Thy grace 
again. Others find the object understood in 
favor: restore to us (Thy favor or salvation). 
Perowne, following Ewald, translates: restore 
us again, comp. Is. lviii. 12.—C. A. B:] 

Ver. 2. The figures of this verse are derived 
from the earthquake shaking the whole land and 
making rents in it as breaches in a tottering 
building (Is. xxx. 18, &c.). 

Ver. 8. Wine to intoxication.—This is 
literally wine, which is intoxication. It is the 
gift of God from the cup of wrath (Is. li. 17 sq.), 
from the hand of God (Ps. lxxv. 9). It is a 
figure, not of the total passionateness, folly and 
infatuation of the brotherly hatred raging in 
their bowels which has plunged the people into 
ruin as a punishment (Hupf.), but of the condi- 
tion at once of internal confusion of spirit 
(Geier, e¢ al.) and of helpless bodily weakness 
(Hengst.), Is. xix. 14; Job xii. 25, of the sense- 
less condition in which man is unable to advise 
or help himself, and is in danger of falling (Hit- 
zig), and indeed under the point of view of a 
Divine punishment. 

Ver. 4. To be lifted up because of truth. 
—tThis verse makes the transition from lamenta- 
tion to prayer, even if the last member of the 
verse should be translated: flee before the bow 
(the ancient versions, Ewald, Hitzig, Hupfeld). 
This likewise allows the reference to a Divine 
benefit, rendering the deliverance of the people 
possible. It is more appropriate to derive the 
reflexive DOIN (not to speak of the doubtful 
passage, Zech. ix. 16), here, on account of its 
connection with Di from the same root. O0jJ= 
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to lift up (Num. xxi. 8) rather than from 03J= 
to flee, especially as UW) in the meaning: truth 
is established by Prov. xxii, 21 (Chald.). On 
the other hand, the supposition that we are here 


to read nwp—bow, or that instead of this word, 


there is here an. incorrect. Aramaic spelling, is 
somewhat arbitrary. The interpretation that 
‘13=with respect to, with regard, to (Baur), 
to designate the occasion and the motive=be- 
cause of, is established by passages like Deut. 
xxviii. 20; Neh. v. 15 (Delitzsch). In this state 
of the case, the “truth” is not the true religion 
or the righteousness of the cause (De Wette), 
for which God has given the signal to arise in 
war (Hitzig, Késter, Maurer), but the truth 
and trustworthiness of the banner which is ac- 
cording to the context, the promise which God 
has spoken in His holiness, 

Str. IL, ver. 6 sq. Has spoken in His 
holiness —This is not in His sanctuary, or: 
swearing by His holiaess, Ps. lxxxix. 86; Amos 
iv. 2. Itis most appropriate to understand this 
promise, which refers to the duration of the 
possession of the promised land and the su- 
premacy over neighboring nations, not of a spe- 
cial oracle given through the Urim and Thum- 
mim of the high-priest, or the answer just sought 
(J. D. Mich., Koster), nor to limit it to the pro- 
mise given to David, 2 Sam. vii. 9 sg., and as a 
figurative reproduction of the same (Delitzsch), 
but to regard it as a free summary of the an- 
cient (Hengst.) prophecies, especially those con- 
tained in the Pentateuch (Hengst.). For the 
contents and form of the following words are 
opposed to the supposition of a direct address of 
God, The subject of the following predicates 
can only be either personified Israel (De Wette, 
et al.) or their king. If we more naturally 
think of the latter, there is no reason at all for 
the supposition, that God. speaks in His charac- 
ter as ruler and in poetic anthropomorphic forms 
(Koster, Olsh., Hupfeld, Hitzig).. For if David 
has appropriated these promises to himself as 
king and at the same time speaks as the author 
of this Psalm in the first person, all objections 
are removed such as arise from the absence of a 
conjunction which would indicate a consequence 
of the divine oracle.—At first ancient. or re- 
nowned places (Qlsh.) are mentioned, which ap- 
pear significantly in the history of Jacob 
(Hengst.), Shechem on the west of the Jordan 
(Jos. xiii. 27), the valley of Suscoth on the 
east of the Jordan (Gen. xxxiii. 17; Judges viii. 
4), not far from the Jabbok in the tribe of Gad, 
which latter, together with the tribe of Reuben, 
comprehended the here mentioned Gilead and 
Manasseh (ver. 7). Then the two chief tribes 
Ephraim and Judah are mentioned together 
with closer designation as the helmet and the 
sceptre (Gen. xlix. 10; Num. xxi. 28). 

Finally three hostile, renowned and dangerous 
neighboring nations come into consideration 
(ver. 8). Moab is said not, as it were, to fol- 
low the king as a servant with the wash-basin, 
but as to be used by him as such, in order to 
\wash his face white, that is, to gain for himself 
glory and renown by victory over him. Bdom 
is designated as entirely humbled and disgraced 
‘by the figure of a shameful contact with the 





shoe. Philistia is described as conquered by 
the mention, not as it. were of a shout of joy in 
homage (De Wette, Hengst., Hitzig), but either 
of the ery of murder, Is. xv. 4 Delitzsch), of 
wailing outcry (Ewald), or of the cry of the 
warrior upon the battle-field and of vengeance, 
For the previous, for the most part false, in- 
terpretations of the symbol of the wash-basin 
and shoe, see the Excursus of J. @. Wetzstein in 
Delitzsch Comm. 

Str. IIL, ver. 9. Strong city.—This is dis- 
tinguished by the parallel member of the verse 
as the capital of the Idumeans (2 Kings xiv. 7), 


namely po. that.is to say, rock, thus the re- 


nowned Petra, comp. Gen. xxxvi. 42; Jer. xlix. 
16; Obad.. 8; Ps. evili. 10. : 

Ver. 10. Hast not Thou, O God, cast us 
off? and marchedst not out, O God, in 
our armies ?—This is not an answer to the pre- 
ceding question: Art Thou not the one who 
(most interpreters), but must be regarded asa 
lamentation on account of the absence of the rela- 
tive and the parallels in ver. 1 and Ps. xliv, 10, 
which then is presupposed and constitutes the 
foundation of the following prayer (Hupfeld, 
Delitzsch). 

[Ver. 11. Afford us deliverance from the 
adversary.—The prayer follows the lamenta- 
tion seeking help in God. Israel implores de- 
liverance from above, and receives it. Delitzsch: 


‘Israel conquers in God, and God, who is in Is-- 


rael, will deservedly trample Edom under foot 
through Israel.” —C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. There are sad times to the congregation of 
God in the world, in which they are obliged to 
experience hard, yes terrible things, since they 
not only are surrounded on all sides by enemies, 
which are greedy to spy out their nakedness 
and select for falling upon them the hour in 
which they feel themselves shattered, tired and 
weakened by previous struggles, but they like- 
wise must confess that in all this they yet only 
receive and experience what God gives and does. 

2. But if it really happens that the congrega- 
tion dows under the hand of God when He hu- 
miliates and chastises them, it then gains again 
directly on the one side the comforting remem- 
brance of God’s grace previously shown to them 
in many times and in many ways, whereby it 
has been placed in a peculiar relation to Him, 
and has gained a special position in the world, 
on the other side the refreshing confidence of new 
manifestations of grace in order that they may 
assert this position and carry out the tasks im- 
posed upon them. 

8. This remembrance, as well as this confi- 
dence, grows up in the heart only from faith in 
the truth of that which God in His holiness has 
spoken, and the congregation directs itself to 
the proclamation of the Divine promises in its 
sufferings, and rises again from its defeats. It 
learns to look to the right hand of God and the 
banner lifted up and sustained by it, and it 
Jights for the cause in which it suffers, with the 
glad courage of the certainty of victory through 
that assistance of God which renders ali human 
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help of no avail and all human hostility without 
danger to those who fear God and are likewise 
the beloved of God, and have been lifted above 
the present misfortunes by the fact that they 
have been driven by them to greater depths of 
faith and prayer. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Wars are for nations what earthquakes are for 
their lands; God sometimes visits men with 
both, and then likewise strikes the congregation 
with hard blows and shakes them; but He heals 
again the breaches and rents which arise there- 
by.—He who fears God is loved by God; he who 
trusts God will be helped by God.—It is not ne- 
cessary that God should march out with armies 
in order that He may conquer the whole world.— 
Earthly success is fleeting, human help vain, trust 
in God alone is right.—God may strike hard and 
painfully even by human hands; but He heals 
again with His hand those among them who 
humble themselves.—There is but one banner 
upon which -victory is always perched; what fol- 
lows from this with reference to our actions 2— 
He who relies upon the truth of God’s word and 
upon the power of God’s hand will not lose hope. 
—The beaten not only find refuge with God, but 
likewise the healing of their wounds, power for 
new conflicts, and assistance for final victory.— 
In God the fallen rise up, and in God the weak 
become strong; yet faith in the truth of His word 
is requisite. Whither are you driven by your 
every misfortune? to God and His word? to 
penitence, to faith, to prayer? or whither else? 

Catvin: When God lifts us on high by His 
bounties, He must yet always be sought in 
prayer modestly and humbly that He may carry 
on His work. 

Starke: Men do not truly understand the 
good things which God bestows upon them until 
they are deprived of them.—The vile drink of 
security is followed by the intoxicating cup of 
wrath and the punishments of God with all cer- 
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tainty; therefore flee from the former if you 
would not taste the latter.—God gives the vic- 
tory and divides the lands to whom He will.— 
That is a fine campaign when God gives com- 
mands and He is the general.—The best advice 
in all our affairs is to lay them plainly before 
God and crave His assistance without preseri- 
bing to Him the kind and manner of help. 

REnscHEL: God chastises us on account of 
our sins, that we may not be condemned with 
the world.—Guentuer: Lord, preserve us from 
Thy fiery wrath in war! But if it must flame 
up, give us warriors which can pray and Thy 
banner to those who fear Thee.—Diupricu: If 
only we are the true confessors, we must obtain 
the victory, although it. may be through many 
humiliations. 

[Marr. Hznry: Whatever our trouble is, and 
whoever are the instruments of it, we must.own 
the hand of, God, His; righteous hand, in it.— 
Our calamities serve as foils to our joys.—A 
lively faith in the promise will assure us, not 
only that.the God of peace shall shortly tread 
Satan under our feet, but that it is our Father’s 
good pleasure to give us the. kingdom.—Worps- 
wortH: Christ has given to His soldiers a ban- 
ner—the banner of the Cross; and at their bap- 
tism they are pledged to fight valiantly under it. 
against sin, the world, and the devil.—PsRowneE: 
When men wii/ drink presumptuously of the cup 
of their wickedness, God forces it, as it were, 
into their hands, till they have drained the very 
dregs as the cup of His wrath.—Srurcron: The 
bravest men are usually entrusted with the ban- 
ner, and it is certain that those who fear God 
most have less fear of man than any others.— 
To publish the gospel is a sacred duty; to be 
ashamed of it a deadly sin.—Faith divides the 
spoil; she is sure of what God has promised, 
and enters at once into possession.—From God 
all power proceeds, and all we do well is done 
by Divine operation; but still we, as soldiers of 
the great King, are to fight, and to fight. va- 
liantly too.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM LXI. 
To the chief Musician upon Neginah, A Psalm of David. 


Hear my ery, O God; 
Attend unto my prayer. segine 
-2, From the end of the earth will-I ery unto thee, when my heart is overwhelmed: 
Lead me to the rock that is higher than I. 
3 For thou hast been a shelter for me, 
And a strong tower from the enemy. 


4 I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever: 
I will trust in the covert of thy wings. 
5 For thou, O God, hast heard my vows : 
Thou hast given me the heritage of those that fear thy name. 


Selah. 
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6 Thou wilt prolong the king’s life: 
And his years as many generations. 
7 He shall abide before God for ever: 
O prepare mercy and truth, which may 
8 So will I sing praise unto thy name for 
That I may daily perform my vows. 


EXEGETICAL AND. CRITICAL, 


Irs Conrents anv Composition.—The Psalm- 
ist calls from afar for deliverance to God (vers. 
1, 2), who has previously afforded it to him (ver. 
3), and he prays for shelter and protection in 
God’s tent (ver. 4), on the ground of previous 
special tokens of grace (ver. 5). Upon this is 
based the’ prayer for special blessings for the 
king (vers. 6, 7), for which the Psalmist will 
offer without cessation the thanksgiving he has 
vowed (ver. 8). Although the king is referred 
to in the third person, this does not necessarily 
show that he and the Psalmist are two different 
persons. The objection that such a petition in 
the mouth of the speaker would be immodest, 
amounts to nothing, when we consider that the 
contents of the prayer refer to the eternal royal 
position before God’s face and the worthy fuljil- 
ment of this position ‘as well as enduring es- 
tablishment in it by Divine blessing. The king 
thus praying gives his petition naturally and in- 
voluntarily a more odjective form, and if we hold 
fast to its composition by David, and accordingly 
refer ver. 5 to the special promise, 2 Sam. vii., 
it has likewise a prophetic character. It is un- 
necessary, therefore, to put this verse into the 
mouth of a chorus (Paulus), which ver. 2 would 
not allow, or to understand this of the dynasty 
of David (Hengstenberg), or the rule of the 
Messiah (many of the older interpreters after 
the Chald.), which would be against the word- 
ing and context. 
Since now the expression: to be a guest in the 
tent of God, is entirely in David’s style (Ps. xv.), 
and the “end of the earth ” can be satisfactorily 
explained, there is no reason to give up the 
statement of the title, and think of a prophet 
under King Josiah and his successors at the time 
of the exile at Babylon (Ewald), or of a priest 
in a Jewish colony living among the heathen in 
the time of the Seleucid (Hitzig), or a poet liv- 
ing in a distant land, perhaps in banishment 
(Hupfeld), or indeed of King Cyrus (Béttcher). 

Str. I. Ver. 2. From the end of the earth. 
—This is an expression for the greatest distance 
from the dwelling of God, as the place of pro- 
tection, help and salvation, not indeed mathema- 
tically, but in accordance with the feelings, but 
yet on a geographical foundation in accordance 
with the ideas of the Israelites, not in contrast 
to heaven and its centre—out from the earth (Lu- 
ther), or out of the uttermost depths of the 
earth (Clauss), but in contrast to Zion as the 
middle of the earth (Ps. lxxiv. 12; Ezek. v. 5), 
and in connection with the usage of the lan- 
guage, in accordance with which the land to the 
east of the Jordan did not belong to the land of 
Canaan in the strictest sense (Num. xxxii. 29 
sq.), and a foreign land included generally the 
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It thus resembles Psalm xxi.’ 


7 


preserve him. 
ever, 


idea of banishment from the face of God (Ps. 
xlii). We have therefore properly to think of 
the abode of David in the district of Gilead at 
the time of his flight before Absalom, and the 
translation: from the end of the land (Geier, e¢ 
al ), isto be rejected.—In the covering of 
my heart.—[This word is used of covering with 
a garment, of clothing the valleys with corn, Ps. 
Ixv. 14, ete. Thus by a natural metaphor of 
clothing the mind or soul, covering it over, en- 
veloping it, clouding it with care, anxiety, trou- 
ble, Ps. cii. 1; Is. lvii. 16.—Upon a rock, too 
high for me.—A rock which was inaccessible 
to him by his own power, aud hence still more 
inaccessible to his enemies. The high rock is a 
usual figure of security, comp. Ps. xxvii. 5. 

Ver: 3. A strong tower before the face 
of the enemy.—Comp. Judges ix. 51; Prov. 
xviii. 10, This is parallel with the high rock, 
both of: which afford a sure refuge before the 
enemy. They are alike inaccessible to him.— 
C. A. B.] 

[Str. IL. ‘Ver. 4. Let me be a guest.—Com- 
pare Pss. xv. 1, xxvii. 4.—In Thy tent.—Pe- 
rowne: ‘ The expression is figurative, no-doubt, 
but would hardly have been employed after the 
Temple was built, and hence it is almost certain 
that the Psalm belongs to the time of David.”— 


Forever —Hupfeld: “The plural D'DIIY is 


not used with reference to the double eternity of 
this and the future life, asthe Rabbins, but in- 
stead of the singular ony, usually J) poy.” 
The reference is entirely personal.—Let me 
find refuge in the shelter of Thy wings. 
.—Comp. Pss. xvii. 8; lvii. 1. Perowne thinks 
the reference here is evidently to the outstretched 
wings of the cherubim, but it is better to think 
of the more simple figure of the hen, or eagle, 
as in the other passages. 

Ver. 5. The possession of those that fear 
Thy name.—Perowne: ‘Primarily this would - 
be the land of Canaan, and then it would include 
all blessings, temporal and spiritual, which 
were in fact implied and comprised in the pos- 
session of the land.—C. A. B. 

[Str. III. Vers. 6,7. Add days to the days 
of the king! (Jfay) his years (be) as gene- 
ration and generation. May he sit (en- 
throned) before God's face, appoint grace 
and truth that they may guard him.—The 
king David here prays that he asthe anointed of 
Jehovah may have a long life, seeing one gene- 
ration after another, that he may sit on his 
throne enjoying the sunshine of God's counte- 
nance, and that God’s grace and truth may be the 
appointed guards to stand at the side of his 
throne, to protect him from his enemies and re- 
bellious subjects. David, realizing that he is the 





anointed of the Lord, does not always distinguish 
betweer himself and the Messianic dynasty, so 
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that the latter thought fills up as it were the 
background of his consciousness. The transla- 
tion of the A. V., Perowne, Alexander, e¢ al. of 
the verbs as futures of confident expectation, ig 
not so good, The translation given-above is es- 
sentially that of Hupfeld and Moll.—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is worse to be separated from the house 
of God than it is to befar from home., . Whenthe 
pious experience both painfully, they long above 
all in hope of return to the former.’ But where- 
ever we may be on earth, we can call. upon God 
and implore in prayer, with the assurance of faith, 
the consolation of the Divine promises and the 
assistance of Divine help in order to a deliver- 
ance unattainable by our own power. ; 

2. The faith of an afflicted man finds great 
strength in looking at previous exhibitions of Di- 
vine help in words and deeds, and arises on this 
foundation not unfrequently to the boldest hopes 
of faith, especially to the desire for a communion 
with God, which reaches from time into eternity, 
and to the prayer for the blessings necessary 
thereto. For the possession of the promised land 
secured to those who fear God and allotted to 
them, forms the foundation, the sweet pledge, 
the symbolical type of the inheritance involved 
in it. 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Fresh hopes spring forth from experiences of 
grace, and when prayer is heard anew, new vows 
are entwined with the thanksgivings to which 
we have been accustomed of old.—A Jong life is 
a blessing only when grace and truth are its 
guardians.—- Communion with God is beststrength- 
ened by prefering to be a guest in the house of 
God.—Our welfare is best provided for when we 
are provided with the good things of the house of 
God.—God sees us and hears us everywhere, but 
He prefers to see us in His house and in His 
ways.—Children of God need to pray likewise 
for temporal welfare and earthly good things, but 
their-special desire is for communion with their | 
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God.—Communion with God is spiritually at- 
tained through grace and faith in the heart; it 
presents itself as intercourse with God in prayer 
and the service of God; it is accomplished as an 
eternal sitting on a throne before God’s face with 
submission to God’s grace and truth:—He who 
would gain abiding blessings, must not only flee 
to God’s protection, but must keep himself at the 
house of God and allow himself to be led in his 
calling by God’s grace and truth.—It is likewise 
the king’s honor and surest gain to show himself 
to be a servant of God. 

SrarKe: God is to us all things and will be 
all by faith.k—God is more inclined to hear our 
prayers than we are to send them up to Him.— 
The reward which the God-fearing are to re- 
ceive, is not based on their own merits, but God’s 
gracious promises, 

Friscu: To lift up holy hands is everywhere 
good and nowhere fruitless.—FRanxke: So long 
as we have an earthly mind, we have a heart un- 
faithful to God.—Arnpr: We are so much in- 
debted to God that we should puy something 
daily.—-THoLucK : The inheritance of those who 
fear God is His rich grace.—Tausxr; Truly it is 
equally far from’earth to heaven in all places, 
and God ig everywhere near those who call upon 
Him. 

[Marr. Henry: That which separates us from 
our other comforts, should drive us so much 
nearer to God, the fountain of all comfort.— 
Weeping must quicken praying, and not deaden 
it.—We need not desire to be better secured than 
under the protection of God’s merey and truth. 
—Spurcron: Tribulation brings us to God, and 
brings God to us. Faith’s greatest triumphs 
are achieved in her heaviest trials.—How in- 
finitely higher than we are is the salvation of 
God — We are low and grovelling, but it towers 
like some tall cliff far above. us.—Experience is 
the nurse of faith. From the past. we gather 
arguments for present confidence.—He who com- 
munes with God is always at home.—There 
should be a parallel between our supplications 
and our thanksgivings.. We ought not to leap in 
prayer, and limp in praise.—C. A. B.] 


LXII. 


To the chief Musician, to Jeduthun, A Psalm of David. 


Truly my soul waiteth upon God : 
From him cometh my salvation. 
2 He only ts my rock and my salvation ; 


He is my defence; I shall not be greatly moved. 


3 How long will ye imagine mischief against a man ? | 


Ye shall be slain all of you: as a bowin 


g wall shall ye be, and as a tottering fence 
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4 They only consult to cast Aim down from his excellency = they delight in lies: 
They bless with their mouth, but they curse inwardly. 

5 My soul, wait thou only upon God ; 
For my expectation is from him. 

6 He only is my rock and my salvation: 
He is my defence; I shall not be moved. 


7 In God is my salvation and my glory: 
The rock of my strength, and my refuge, is in God. 

8 Trust in him at all times; ye people, 
Pour out your heart before him : 
God is a refuge for us. Selah. . 

9 Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of high degree are a lie: 
To be laid in the balance, they are altogether lighter than vanity. 

10 Trust not in oppression, and become not vain in robbery: 

If riches increase, set not your heart upon them. 


11 God hath spoken once; twice have I heard this; 
That power belongeth unto God. 
12 Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy : 
For thou renderest to every man according to his work. 


11). Therefore the petitioner, moved by the as- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. surance of the government of God, which re- 
compenses justly, turns to the grace of God 
Irs Contents anp Composition.—For the 


which is equally essential with His power 
Title comp. Introd. 312, No. 8. There are no (ver. 12).* one sf ae 
historical statements or decisive references to Sir As Ver My “soulk(is 
known events in the life of David; yet the rela- eta tig een (i 
tionships with Ps. xxxix. on the one side, and , a . 
with Ps. iv. on the other, point to the time of his Sage ate at he he “abs. (Hupfeld) = 
Pespogtinn > yohbaslem:..2 This nolahionahip, wath in silence, in quiet resi nation to God, or better 
Ps. xxxix. makes it advisable to translate the cha- | ‘ “1 q di s Delitzsch Ri inte 
racteristic JN which is repeated [vers. 1, 2, 4, as a simple predicate (Delitzsch, Riehm, Pe- 


: ss rowne, ef al.) ‘It is,” says Calvin, “ that set- 
5, 6, 9] not by: yea, surely (Flamin., Geier, e¢ | at a5 3 
ay: but by cou (Ricaohed 40s)? a the Seite | tled submission, when the faithful rest in the 


P romises of God, give place to His word, obey 

sense the subjective side of the assertion is em- Fy i , 
; ips : is rule, and keep down every murmur of pas- 
phasized, in the latter more the objective side. } P prince | pas 


z = MES sion in their hearts.”’ 
Tx both cases it bears the emphasis of reliability, Vero My dal Reon eic’—Delitzsch -~«* His 
. = ae : — S : 
whilst the Hebrew word embraces both sides, | saivation comes from God, yes, God Himself is 
and the individual passages demand now more | yj, salvation, so that, God being his, he pos- 
1 Sarthe ng arene “yecinet i aeiunen nope: sesses already salvation, and by this stands im- 
? od ” * 
tition of the same word to be clearly manifest in poles Lipset apenas Ce SN 


Sep ims s heaped up, comp. Pss. ix. 9; xviii. 2.—I shall 
the translation, it is better to retain the transla- : E : ee 
tion given above [only] the more as this is ap- note ee ee 


e th 39 i 3. XXxVii 
propriate throughout. For the assertion, that 6 boot moana -by Tea ene 


only with God is the soul entirely quieted (ver. 24. He shall not totter greatly, much, espe- 
1), because God only is the rock (ver. 2), upon cially, that is, not so as to fall or toremain upon 
which, when the singer is established, he can the ground.”—C. A. B.] - : 

designate as vain (ver. 3), the attacks of those, Str. IL, Ver. 8. Rush against a man.—This 
who only desire to cast him down from his high word, which occur only here, is not = be 
place (ver. 4) ;—this assertion is at once the foun- changed into another similar word (Nah. ii. ode 
dation for the exhortation of his soul, to turn to Jor. -Zlvi.) == to rae, storm, (Hupf.) or (Ps. oti. 
God alone in confident submission (ver. 5), be- | 8) = Tage. Nor does it mean: to fall upon 
cause God only is the reliable helper (ver. 6). (Sept.) pursue (Aquil., Jerome) pxhaas) en8 5 
This repetition forms not only the transition to | 8°/f in vain (Symm.), devise ruin (Rabbin [A.V. 
the renewal of the appropriate personal confes- *(It is better with Hupfeld, ef al. to regard this Psalm as 


sion (ver. 7), but likewise to the exhortation of | composed of three strophes with four verses each. The two 


the people to constant trust i _ | first thus have a refrain at the beginning embracing a pair 
peop n God (ver 8), be of verses, instead of at the close, as Moll, and bamaes they 


cause men are only breath one and all (ver. 9), | conclude with a Selah. The third strophe would then begin 
the trust in temporal possessions, whether goods | with the characteristic J and with contents in contrasted 
or powers, 18 vain (ver. 10), but God has spoken parallelism with the two other strophes. Hupfeld trans- 
the word, which has been frequently heard, and | lates JX each time by ja, but Moll’s translation, only is pre- 
is valid once for all, that the power is His, (ver. | ferable.—C. A. B.] 


silence to 
God.—Some regard 1D34 as an adjective (Ge- 
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imagine mischief]) slander (most recent. inter- 


_preters), but in accordance with an expression 


still current in Syria (Delitzsch) : to rush upon 
one with outcry and lifted fist, in order to brow- 
beat.—All of you break (him) down, asa 
wall inclined, a fence overthrown ?—The 
interpretation of this clause in accordance with 
the Tiberian reading [followed by the Western 
Jews]: may ye all be ruined (or likewise — 
murdered) (Chald., Rabbin, Geier, [similarly A. 
V. ]) is less in accordance with the context than 
the Babylonian reading, which with the ancient 
versions and most interpreters, is followed by us 
in our translation above.* 

{Ver. 5. Only to God, be silent, my soul. 
—Perowne: “Thefirst strophe opens with the 
expression of his resignation; this, with the ex- 
hortation to resignation. But-this is no contra- 
diction. The life of man’s spirit cannot always 
preserve the same even tenor. The heart of man 
is like the sea; however calm and smooth it may 
seem, a light air will ruffle its surface. The re- 
signation, the trust in God, the peace, the rest 
which have come after long struggle and much 
prayer, may too easily be broken. And hence 
when these have been attained, we need to ex- 
hort ourselves to them in renewed measure.” — 
Cc. A. B.] 

Str. IL. [Ver. 7. Upon God (resteth) my 
salvation, efc.—Comp. Ps. vii. 10. All de- 
pends upon Him, and is founded on Him.—C. 
A. B. 

ven 8. Trust in Him at all times, O peo- 
ple.—Since dm — people, is used in the text, 
and not ammi = my people, we are not to think 
of the people of Israel (Chald., Aben Ezra, Cal- 
vin), or of men in general (Hupfeld) — dear 
people (Luther), but of that portion of the peo- 
ple that remained with David, of the retinue 
which was in his service, Judges iii. 18; 1 Kings 
xix. 21; 2 Kings iv. 42 (Delitzsch), 

Ver. 9. Only a breath are men of low de- 
gree, cic.—Respecting the contrast between 
DIN-S and WN—732 vid. Pss. iv. 2; xlix. 2. 
[There seems to be no other way of rendering 
this distinction than that of the A. V. The Ger- 
man language distinguishes very nicely be- 
tween Menschensdhne and Mannessdhne.—C. A.B. ] 
—Men of high degree a lie, ascending 
upon balances—they (are) of breath alto- 


gether.—Since the infinitive with 5 as the ab- 
lative of the gerund, does not precede the prin- 
cipal clause, but always follows (Ewald, ¢ 280 
d), the first half of the clause is not to be at- 
tached to the second half (most interpreters), but 
to the preceding clause (Delitzsch) so that the 
sense is, that the supposed weight of the men 
of high degree is shown by trial to be a lie. In 
the second half of this clause it is better to re- 
gard the {‘D as partitive, than comparative (comp. 
Is. xl. 17; xli. 24; xliv. 11). 

Str. IV. Vers. 11, 12. It is not said here that 
God’s revelation has taken place once, twice, 
that is to say, often, and has been heard by the 





* [Hupfeld prefers the usual sense of T}¥4, and translates 
murder. and regards the metaphors as very much mixed, but 
it seems better with Ewald, Delitzsch, Moll, Perowne, e¢al., 
to translate in accordance with the original meaning: to 
break down.—C. A. B.] 


ee ee ee 
Psalmist just as often (De Wette, Hupf.), or that 
God has spoken a word, which consists of the 
two things heard by the Psalmist and expressed 
in the following clauses, that with God is power, 
and with Him also is grace (Grotius, Delitzsch, 
Hitzig). The expressions do not agree with the 
first supposition; against the latter are the 
change of construction in ver. 12, and the men- 
tion of the retributive justice of God in the 
closing clause, which would have been a third 
member of the word of revelation. It is rather 
stated asthe subject of the word of revelation 
once spoken; that God is almighty. Even on 
this account the Psalmist addresses Him directly 
as adonai, and expresses in an independent 
clause (Hengst.), yet not in the sense of an ex- 
planatory supplement (De Wette, Hupfeld), but 
moved by his circumstances and feelings, his 
truthful confession of the grace of the Almighty, 
which is based upon his experience of the Provi- 
dence of God recompensing the actions, that is to 
say the conduct and behaviour of men. The ex- 
pression is in form entirely in general terms, but 
in contents it applies to the pious im conereto. 
This passage is used in this sense by the Apostle 
Paul, Rom. ii. 6, after the Sept. It does not 
follow from this that we are to explain ver. 11 
a, thus: it is twice that I heard (Ewald), Job 
xl. 5; 2 Kings vi. 10. The hearing of the one 
or once spoken word of revelation has been re- 
peated. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. There is a silence which is not that of fright, 
of pain, of despair, of defiance, but as that of the 
soul in prayer, and of the heart trusting God, 
means simply the silence of lamentation, yet in 
accordance with its nature is the quiet of resigna= 
tion and the depth of peace in a soul directed tow- 
ards God, relying upon God and quieted in God. 
Such a condition of soul, however, ‘arises only 
from an unconditional, entire, and exclusive sub- 
mission to God; and this is not only the single 
act of yielding to God, but the uninterrupted 
giving of oneself in order to be in entire safety in 
God. In order to such an experience in life 
amid manifold temptations, there is necessary on 
the one side the help of prayer, in order to be more 
deeply rooted in God, and constantly renewed in 
submission to Him, on the other side, the com- 
forting, refreshing, warning promises, in order to 
keep our own souls awake. ‘ For if we put God 
out of view, and do not turn to prayer, the sea 
is not so tempestuous in the storm as the human 
heart and soul,” (Joh. Arndt). He however who 
truly not only expects and implores his salvation 
and help from God, but finds and has them with 
God and in God, feels that he has heen delivered 
as upon a rock, and is lifted up as well above the 
feeling of his own weakness and frailty, as above 
fear of the assaults of numerous, powerful, and 
lying enemies. 

2. The man who has resigned himself to God, 
relies upon God for the deliverance of his life as 
well as the defence of his honor and the protec- 
tion of his position. This condition of soul is 
especially strengthened by emphatically holding 
before it the portion that it has in God and the 
constant appropriation of what God says of Him- 
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self, and bestows upon them. This strengthens 
the personal faith, and encourages others to do 
likewise. The diligent consideration and right 
use of the word of revelation is of especial im- 
portance and influence in this respect; for it tes- 
tifies that the God whose grace has been so often 
experienced by the pious in His providence, 
which recompenses every man justly, is the Al- 
mighty, upon whom, as the only true Lord, we 
should rely alone, and may rely truly, whilst all 
human devices, powers, undertakings, are as 
windy, that is to say, powerless and perishable 
as the riches which have been acquired thereby, 
and indeed to some extent with deceit and vio- 
lence. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God alone gives true peace to the soul that 
trusts in Him, but He gives it really.—Resigna- 
tion to God is not without the giving up of one- 
self, but it makes no real loss, but effects true 
and abiding gain.—Prayer is not opposed to the 
quiet of a heart resigned to God.—He who resigns 
himself trustingly to God, will be accepted by 
God; and he who accepts what God speaks, does, 
and sends, is established in his resignation to God. 
—When we feel ourselves to be weak, and our 
enemies treat us as if we were shaking, God the 
Almighty remains our strength, as long as we 
trust in His grace.—God can screen believers 
against their enemies with as many shields as He 
has names.—Only God is reliable in all respects, 
the world in no respect.—He who would rely 
upon the grace of the Almighty, must not forget, 
that the Lord recompenses justly.—When men are 
weighed by God, many are found too light.— Hear 
often what God has spoken once, but judge your- 
selves by it, and not by other men to whom you 
preach it. 

Srarke: Trust in God never deceives; for 
even if we are forsaken by the entire world, God 
remains faithful.—Craft and power are the wea- 
pons of the ungodly; ifthe one is not enough, 
they seize the other, and not unfrequently make 
their attacks with both at once.—Riches are to 
many snares by which they are plunged into 
ruin. 

OstanDER: The pious have many assaults, but 
they are not ruined.—Franku: What God 
speaks once we should frequently repeat, and 


@ 
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always carry it-about in our hearts.—FRIscH: 
An honest prayer is nothing but a pouring out 
of the heart before God.—TuotucK: This is the 
course of the world, the richer God's gifts, the 
more do men trust in the gifts instead of the rich 
Giver.—Diepricu: God is enough; but Healone. 
—GuveENTHER: To be silent to God—a precious 
jewel and a fruit of the Spirit.—DsrIcHERT: 
What it means to follow our Saviour with the 
cross. 1). He was still asa lamb, be ye like- 
wise; 2) His enemies have not overcome Him, 
take shelter under His wings; 3) He trusted 
God, who helped him out, therefore put all your 
confidence in Him. 

[Marr. Henry: The good we doe we should 
stir up ourselves to continue doing, and to do 
yet more and more, as those that have through 
grace experienced the comfort and benefit of it. 
—The more faith is acted, the more active it is. 
It is a smiling world that is most likely to draw 
the heart away from God, on whom only it should 
be set.—Barnes: All these combined—power, 
mercy, equity—constitute a reason why men 
should confide in @od.—If these things do exist 
in God, unlimited confidence may be placed in 
Him as havingall needful power to save; as being 
so merciful that sinful men may trust in Him; 
and as being so just and egual in His dealings 
that all may feel that it is right to repose con- 
fidence in a Being by whom all the interests of 
the universe will be secured.—PEROWNE: Power 
without Love is brutality, and Love without 
Power is weakness. Power is the strong foun- 
dation of Love, and Love is the beauty and the 
crown of Power.—Sruraeon: No eloquence in 
the world is half so full of meaning as the pa- 
tient silence of a child of God. It is an eminent 
work of grace to bring down the will and subdue 
the affections to such a degree, that the whole 
mind lies before the Lord like the sea beneath 
the wind, ready to be moved by every breath of 
His mouth.—We cannot too often hear the toll 
of that great bell only ; let it ring the death knell 
of all carnal reliances, and lead us to cast our- 
selves on the bare arm of God.—Our meditative 
soul should hear the echo of God’s voice again 
and again. What He speaks once in revelation, 
we should be always hearing. Creation and 
Providence are evermore echoing the voice of 
God.—C, A. B.] 





PSALM LXIII. 


A Psalm of David, when he was in the wilderness of Judah. 


O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee: 
My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee 
In a dry and thirsty land, where no water is; 


_ 2 To see thy power and thy glory, 


So as I have seen thee in the sanctuary. 












6 When 





rede shall praise thee. 
A Thus will I bless thee while I live: 
I will lift up my hands in thy name. 
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_ 3 Because thy lovingkindness is better than life, 
~~~ My lips 


_5 My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness ; 


And my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips: 


remember thee upon my bed, 


And meditate on thee in the night watches, 


7 Because thou hast been my help, 


Therefore in the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. 


8 My soul followeth hard after thee: 
Thy right hand upholdeth me. 


9 But those that seek my soul, to destroy it, 
Shall go into the lower parts of the earth. 


10 They shall fall by the sword: 
- They shall be a portion for foxes, 
11 But the king shall rejoice in God; 


Every one that sweareth by him shall glory: 


But the mouth of them that speak lies 


EXEGETICAL AND. CRITICAL. 


Irs Coxtexts anp Composition. —The speaker 
longs vehemently after Elohim=Jehovah as his 
God (El), and designates this longing as the 
thirst of one who is parched and languishing, 
because he was in this bodily condition when he 
sojourned in the dry, barren land (ver.1). The 
mention of jackals (ver. 10) is against a figura- 
tive interpretation of this expression (Hitzig), 
derived from the fact that God is the element of 
life, as it were the nourishing sap of men (Hup- 
feld)—as in the barren land (Syriac, et al.). The 
description of the fate of the enemies of the 
Psalmist (ver. 10) is much more natural, if a de- 
signation of place is found in ver. 1 (Septuagint, 
Chald., Hengstenberg, Ewald, Delitzsch) ; and 
the mention of the king (ver. sat ig not at all 
in such a way that we are compelled to think of 
a different person from the speaker (De Wette). 
On the contrary, the verbs, which it is better to 


regard as futures than optatives, lead to the as- | 


surance of the joy of victory in the overthrow 
of lying and boasting enemies, who pursue the 
Psalmist in his flight to the wilderness, but will 
themselves perish in this undertaking. In this 
connection it is much easier to think of the royal 


dignity of the Psalmist, who vindicates this | stopped (ver. 11).—In the ancient Church, the 


against his enemies and as a sign of his Divine 

ing, in order to strengthen his faith, than to 
think that the king not mentioned otherwise is 
to rejoice in the deliverance of the Psalmist 
from the hands of his enemies. This being the 
ease, we cannot think of any other royal poet 
but David, especially as this Psalm not only has 
points of resemblance with Ps. lxi. and other 
Davidic Psalms, but the characteristic expres- 
sion of the thirsting of David and his followers 
is used, 2 Sam. xvi. 2, 14; xvii. 23 (Hengsten- 
berg, Delitzsch), when he halted in the steppes 
of- the wilderness one or two days (2 Sam. xv. 
23, 28 ; xvii. 16) in his flight from Absalom, be- 


shall be stopped. 


| fore he crossed the Jordan, As well the men- 
| tion of the sanctuary (ver. 2) ag the prominence 

given to the royal dignity (ver. 11), makes it 
| necessary to think of this period and not of the 
sojourn of David in the wilderness of Judah in 
| the time of Saul (most of the older interpreters). 
The Psalmist thirsting in the wilderness wishes 
to be again near to God (ver. 1), as he was pre- 
viously near Him in the sanctuary (ver. 2), and 
this longing is based upon the grace of God, 
which surpasses the dearest and most precious 
of all things, life (ver. 3), for which the singer 
will praise God continually (ver. 4). His soul 
lives and is nourished by this, his mouth is filled 
with it (ver. 5), as his hours of rest and the 
night watches are filled with meditation upon 
God (ver. 6). For God has become to him a 
constant help, so that he can shout for joy in 
the experience of Divine protection (ver. 7), and ' 
feels himself, in the attachment of his soul, 
drawn towards God, whom he thanks for his pre- 
servation (ver. 8). His enemies will suffer a 
terrible ruin (vers. 9,10). He, the king, on the 
other hand, will rejoice in God, that is to say, as 
one who has been delivered by God and drawn 
to Him; and every one who swears by God, that 
| is, honors God as God (Deut. vi. 13; Is. xix. 13; 
| xly, 28; Ixy. 16; Amos viii. 14), will glory, be- 
|cause the mouth of those who speak lies is 


; 





| morning service was opened with the singing of 
this Psalm (const. apost. II. 59; VIII. 37), partly 
on account of ver. 6, partly on account of the 
translation of ver. 1: early I seek Thee.* 


% Reser “This is unquestionably one of the most beau- 
| tifal and tonching Psalms in the whole Psalter. Donne says 
| of it: ‘As the whole Book of Psalms is olewm effusum (as 
| the spouse speaks of the name of Christ), an ointment poured 
| ont upon all sorts of sores, a cerecloth -that supplies all 
; bruises, a balm that searches all wounds; so are there some 
certain Psalms that are imperial Psalms, that command over 
all affections, and spread themselves over all occasions— 
catholic, universal Psalms, that apply to all necessities’— 
| And again he observes: ‘the spirit and scul of the whole 
noe ee is contracted into this Psalm,’ Serm. 1xvi.”— 
y. A. B. 
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Str. I. Ver. 1. I seek Thee (earnestly).—The 
older interpreters translated this: I seek Thee 


early, since they referred the verb MW to the 
noun WW (dawn), although it properly means 
only a ‘ solicitous seeking.”*—My flesh lan- 


guisheth.—The Septuagint and Symm. have 
read incorrectly M2—as often, instead of 123, 


which Symm. renders by éueiperar. [My flesh, 
in connection with my soul, indicates the whole 
man in his two principal parts, body and soul, 
as Pss. xvi. 9; xxxi. 10; xliv. 25, ete.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 2. Thus have I looked at Thee in 
the sanctuary, to see Thy power and Thy 
glory.—The change of the perfect (ver. 2) and 
the imperfect (ver. 4) shows that the Psalmist 
will continue to do, what he has previously done; 
and the repeated ‘“‘ thus,” renders prominent the 
similarity of his feelings prevailing under both 
circumstances, namely, the longing after God, 
which he now has in the barren land, as he once 
had it in the sanctuary. The supposition of a 
reference back to the beginning of the Psalm= 
so as to my God (Ewald), has little in its favor. 
The following interpretations are to be entirely 
rejected, especially on account of their not re- 
garding the perfect: then (when my longing is 
quieted) I will behold (Chald., De Wette), or 
there, that is to say, in such a land (Luther, 
Geier), or: thence, that is, in consequence of 
which (Calvin, Rosenm., Hengstenberg) I behold 
Thee in the sanctuary, so that I see Thy glory, 
which then is understood of spiritual beholding, 
as if the beholder, though far off in the body, 
had been snatched away by his longing into the 
sanctuary. There is no necessity to transpose 
the halves of each verse from ver. 2 to ver. 8 
(Hupfeld). [The A. V. transposes the parts 
of ver. 2 without reason.—C. A.B] 

[Ver. 3. For Thy grace is better than 
life.—The A. V. regards the "} as giving the 


reason of the praise in the second clause, and 
translates: because. This is possible, yet not so 
good as the interpretation that it gives the rea- 
son of the longing of ver. 1 (Hupfeld, Delitzsch, 
Moll, Perowne, e¢ al.). Hengstenberg refers it to 
the previous verse. 2 

Ver. 4. Comp. Ps. xxviii. 2, for the lifting up 
of the hands in prayer.—C. A. B.] 

Str. IL [Ver. 5. As with marrow and fat- 
ness.—Perowne: ‘An image borrowed from 
a rich and splendid banquet, comp. Pss. xxii. 
26, 29; xxiii. 5, 6. Hupfeld, following J. H. 
Mich., thinks that the reference is immediately 
to the sacrificial meal, which accompanied the 





* [Delitzsch admits this, yet contends that “since ver. 6 
looks back upon the night, this expre:sion was chosen with 
reference to the break of the morning, as Is. xxvi. 9. Ww 


is side by side with aoo5 THN.” and thus he prefers the 
ene 


: eG 
translation : I seek Thee early.—C. A. B.] 

f [Delitasch: “This longing after God, which is now the 
more violent in the wilderness afar off from the sanctuary, 
fills him and impels him, for God’s grace is better than life, 
better than natural life (see Ps. xvii. 14), which aslikewise a 
good thing, and the condition of all earthly blessings is a 
very good thing; yet God’s grace is a higher good, the high- 
est good and the true life. His lips are to praise this Ged of 
grace, a morning song is due Him, for that which truly 
blesses, and that which he now, as previously, solely and 
alone longs for, is the grace of this God, whose. infinite 
worth is measured only by the greatness of His power and 
glory.”—C. A. B.] : 





thank-offering, here used as an image of thanks- 
giving (comp. Pss, 1. 13; liv. 6, etc.), and that 
the comparison is between his delight in render- 
ing thanksgiving to God, and the enjoyment of 
the fat of the sacrifices. But the simpler expla- 
nation is the more probable, comp. Deut. xxxii. 
14; Is. xxv. 6; Jer. xxxi. 14.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 6. The mention of night-watches, of 
which there were three, at the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end of the night (Ex. xiv. 24; 
Judges vii. 19; Lam. ii. 19), shows that the re- 
membrance of God with the Psalmist was not a 
transient occurrence, but called forth repeated 
earnest meditation during the whole night, Ps. 
exxxix. 17.8q. 

[Ver.7. For Thou hast been a help tome, 
and in the shadow of Thy wings will I 
shout for joy.—Perowne: ‘David in the 
present distress, finding support in the past, and 
from that sure ground looking forward with con- 
fidence and joy to the future.”’—For the figure in 
the last clause, comp. Pss. xvii. 8; xxxvi. 7; 
lvii. 1; Ixi. 4. { 

Ver. 8. My soul cleaveth to Thee, Thy 
right hand upholds mte:—God holds fast to 
the righteous with His right hand and holds him 
up, whilst the righteous hangs on to God or 
cleaves to Him. This is a beautiful representa- 
tion of the mutual affection and reciprocal re- 
lation of God and His servant.—O. A. B.] 

Str, II, Ver. 9. But they, to (their own) de- 
struction shall they seek my soul, shall 
go into the abysses of the earth.—Some, 


after the Septuagint and Vulgate, take mw) 
in vain (in vanum), as if they had before them 
Nw. But it does not state the purpose of the 


enemy (most interpreters), but the consequence 
of their hostile pursuit, which was for the ruin 
of others, yet brought ruin upon themselves. 
The parallel clause is particularly in favor of 
this. The abysses of the earth, or the depths 
of the interior of the earth (Ps. cxxxix. 15; Is. 
xliv. 23), mean here as Eph. iv. 9, not the clefts 
and caves, but the world below (Bottcher, et al.). 

Ver. 10. They shall be given up to the 
edge of the sword.—This is literally: they 
shall pour him (that is, the enemy as a collective 
noun) into the hands of the sword. This would 
not only be unusual and obscure in English, but 
in the present connection would cause misunder- 
standings; hence transposition is necessary.* 
The verb is the Hiphil of 743, and not from 


‘V3. The same construction is found, Jer. xviii, 


21; Ezek. xxxy. 5.—[A portion for jackals. 
—The idea is that, slain by the sword and left 
upon the field, their bodies would be the prey 
of jackals. Jackals are the scavengers of the 
Kast, and even enter the towns and quarrel with 
the dogs in the streets for carrion.t—C. A. B.] 








* [It is better, with Perowne, Alexander, ef al., to trans- 
late the power of the sword, the hand being expressive of 
power. Hupfeld and Delitzsch prefer the renderi: g: hands 
of the sword.—C. A.B.} 

{ [Tristram Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 110: “Shw’al, al- 
ways in the Bible translated ‘ fox’ is undoubtedly a compre- 
hensive term, from which our own word jackal is ultimately 
derived, and which comprehends’ the jackal as well as the 
fox. In several instances, ss in the expression, Ps. Lxiii. 10, 
the jackal is indicated. It is the jackal rather than the fox 
which p-eys on dead bodies, and which assembles in troops 
on the buttle-fields to feast on the slain —The natives of tho 
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Ver. 11. Every one that sweareth by 
Him. It is likewise correct, as far as the lan- 


_ guage is concerned, to explain: that sweareth 


by the king, that is, confess themselves as his 
subjects, and show themselves to be such (Theo- 
doret, Ewald, Hengstenberg); but actually this 
is objectionable from the fact that heathen na- 
tions might very well swcur by the life of the 
king (Gen. lxii, 15), but an Israelite could not 
do this. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, In the greatest abandonment, in the deso- 
late wilderness, in peril of body and life, the 
pious hold fast their communion with God in faith, 
and long constantly for a more complete realiza- 
tion of it. For God is the highest good of the 
pious, and as their God is not only more precious 
than life, but is likewise the source of all refresh- 
ment and the ground of every deliverance and 
help. Hence God, as the abiding object of their 
longing, as well as the essence of salvation, is 
the constant subject of their meditation and 
praise, in which they find the strongest nowrish- 
ment and the sweetest enjoyment for their souls 

2. The remembrance of the blessings which the 
pious have received in the sanctuary of the Lord, 
and the longing there experienced and gratified, 
for ever deeper insight into the power and glory 


-of God, not unfrequently, in times when they 


are far from the sanctuary, without their own 
fault, and in distress of body and of soul, is 
violently awakened by the burning longing for 
consolation, assistance and deliverance from God. 
Since, however, it is connected with the recollec- 
tion of previous benefits and assistances from God, 
it draws the soul into the sphere of comforting 
thoughis and blessed experiences, and excites it even 
during the time of suffering to pleasure in prayer 
and joy in thanksgiwing, from which again grows 
resignation to God, confidence in deliverance 
from the hands of the enemies who pursue the 
pious to their own destruction, and the enlarge- 
ment of the view, so that it embraces all who 
confess God. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


We can call upon God in the wilderness as well 
as in God’s house, yet we have no reason to un- 
dervalue the latter or give it up.—He who can- 
not enter the house of God, may yet thankfully 
remember the dlessings which he has there re- 
ceived, as well as the benefits which God has be- 
stowed upon him besides.—Why is the grace of 
God more precious than life ?—-To praise God is 
no burden, but a pleasure to the pious.—With the 
pious sorrow as well as joy should serve to ez- 
press the dependence of their souls on God, and 
at the same time to render this more spiritual 





East discriminate very little between the two animals, or 
rather look upon the fox 4s a small and inferior species of 
jackal. Indeed, their appearance to @ cursory observer is 
very similar. the jackal having its fur of a paler color or 
yellowish rather than reddish in hue.”—C. A. B,] 

24 


and deeper. The longing after God in its 
grounds, its expressions, and consequences.— 
To reflect upon God’s glory, benefits and 
guidances is a salutary occupation, and at the 
same time a sweet enjoyment.—What fills the 
heart passes over the mouth, yet for some to 
everlasting confusion.—Together with Psalm ev., 
the daily morning prayer of the ancient Church. 

Avaustine: Si non traheris, ora, ut traharis. 

Starke: True thankfulness has its ground in 
the heart, but expresses itself by words and 
works.—A believing soul finds its greatest. plea- 
sure in the consideration of the word of God, 
hence it has likewise a constant longing after it. 
—Where a carnal mind prevails in a man over 
the fear of God, the carnal will be the last be- 
fore sleep, and the first after awaking.—He who 
loves lies is hateful to God and men, and ruins 
himself thereby. ‘ 

Franke: Whatisit, that man has to seek more 
than this, that the Lord may be his God, who be- 
gins the ten commandments thus: I am the Lord, 
thy God.—Frison: Better lose a thousand lives, 
than once willingly dispense with the grace of 
God.—Arnpt: To live without God’s grace is 
death, to be eternally without God’s grace is 
eternal death.—TuHotuck: The power of prayer 
depends on knowing God as our God.—GuEN- 
THER: O that we might learn three things from 
David: The art of doing without a thing without 
pain, the preparation and use of the still hours, 
the blessed joy in communion with God in spite 
of flight, hunger, thirst, a wilderness, anxiety, 
and need. i 

[Matr. Henry: Gracious souls look down 
upon the world with a holy disdain, and look up 
to God with a holy desire.—A closet may be 
turned into a little sanctuary.—Barnes: No- 
thing can be more proper than that our last 
thoughts, as we sink into quiet slumber, should 
be of God;—of His being, His character, His 
mercy, His loving-kindness; of the dealings of 
His providence, and the. manifestation of His 
grace towards us during the day; and nothing 
is better fitted to compose the mind torest, and 
to induce quiet and gentle slumber, than the 
calmness of soul which arises from the idea of 
an Infinite God, and from confidence in Him.— 
WorpswortH: Every devout soul which has 
loved to see God in His house, will be refreshed 
by visions of God in the wilderness of solitude, 
sorrow, sickness, and death.—Spurcron: A 
weary place and a weary heart make the pre- 
sence of God the more desirable; if there be no- 
thing below and nothing within to cheer, it is a 
thousand mercies that we may look up and find 
all we need.—Life is dear, but God’s love is 
dearer. To dwell with God is better than life 
at its best.—-When God gives us the marrow of 
His love, we must present to Him the marrow of 
our hearts.—We see best in the dark if we there 
see God best.—Night is congenial, in its silence 
and darkness, to a soul. which would forget the 
world, and rise into a higher sphere.—C. A. B.] 
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PSALM LXIV. 


To the chief Musician, 


A Psalm of David. 


Hear my voice, O God, in my prayer: 
Preserve my life from fear of the enemy. 
2 Hide me from the secret counsel of the wicked ; 
From the insurrection of the workers of iniquity : 


3 Who whet their tongue like a sword, 


And bend their bows to shoot their arrows, even bitter words: 
4 That they may shoot in secret at the perfect: 
Suddenly do they shoot at him, and fear not, 


5 They encourage themselves im an evil matter : 
They commune of laying snares privily ; 


They say, Who shall see them? 
6 They search out: iniquities ; 
They accomplish a diligent search : 


Both the inward thought of every one of them, and the heart, ts deep. 


7 But God shall shoot at them 


With an arrow: suddenly shall they be wounded. 
8 So they shall make their own tongue to fall upon themselves : 


All that see them shall flee away. 
9 And all men shall fear, 
And shall declare the work of God; 


For they shall wisely consider of his doing. 
10 The righteous shall be glad in the Lorp, and shall trust in him; 
And all the upright in heart shall glory. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents.—Owing to the absence of all 
historical references, we cannot state any parti- 
cular time in the life of David for its composi- 
tion. The Psalms which have corresponding 
figures and features belong to very different. pe- 
riods. The situation of the Psalmist is one which 
frequently recurs in the life of David. In la- 
mentation to God he implores protection against 
a throng of wicked men who threaten his life, 
(vers. 1, 2), who seek to destroy him, especially 
by ill report and other secret devices (vers. 3, 
6).. On this account the judgment of God will 
overtake them (vers. 7, 8), the knowledge of 
which will serve as a warning to all men (ver. 
9), but will strengthen the faith of the righteous, 
rejoicing them and encouraging them. 

[Str. I. Ver. 1. In my lamentation.—De- 
litzsch: ‘* The infin. nom. TW means lamenta- 
tion, complaint, not in sounds of pain, but in 
words of pain.” See Ps. lv. 2. 


Ver. 2. From the secret league of the 
wicked—from the tumultuous throng of 


evil doers.—Delitzsch: ‘1D is the club or 
clique, W17 the noisy crowd.” Perowne trans- 


lates 1D as conspiracy; this is the sense, but it 
is better to employ the more general meaning of 
the wordreferringto secret converse in the inti- 
macy of friendship on the one hand, and of de- 
vising, planning, plotting on the other. See Ps. 
xxy. 14. 

Vers. 8, 4. The figures of these verses are fa- 
vorite ones with David. For the comparison of 
the tongue to a sharp sword, see Pss. lii. 2; lvii. 
4; lix. 7; for that of bitter words to fixed ar- 
rows, Ps. lviii. 7. As the robber lurks in his 
haunis (Ps. x. 8) or the hunter shoots from the 
thicket at the bird (Ps. xi. 2) so they lurk and 
watch for their opportunity to shoot forth their 
bitter words. Unseen of men they fear not God 
and His retributive justice (Ps. lv. 19).—C. A. B.] 

Sir. Ul. Ver. 5. They strengthen for them- 
selves an evil thing.—Perowne: ‘They take 
every means to secure their object, follow it up 
resolutely.” Itis better to understand this of 
their plan or purpose than of the bitter words 
which they have spoken.-They calculate how 
to lay snares privily.—They carefully go over 
each part of the plan, that they make it success- 
fulin allits parts. And all this is in secret. 
None but the conspirators are aware of these 
snares.—They say, whoshall look at them? 
—The question is interpreted very differently. 
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Some refer the pronoun ‘“‘them” to the snares 


laid with so much care and craft that they can 


confidently ask who shall discover them; but the 
‘analogy of ver. 4c and Pss. x. 11, 13; lix. 8; 
xciv. 7, favors the idea that they think that God 
does not observe or care for their actions. Some 
interpreters then regard the question as indirect 
(Ewald, Delitzsch, Maurer, Olsh., Perowne, et 
al.), the pronoun “them” referring to the evil 
doers themselves. But it is better to refer the 
pronoun to the ‘‘ snares” as the object of God’s 
observation. They think that God does not care 
for them, does not. observe them, will not attend 
to them, or interfere with them.—C. A. B.] 


Ver. 6. They have completed the con- 
trived plan.—With the lect. ree. (3) which 


can only be 1. plur. perf., we must in direct dis- 
course think either of the pious: we are finished, 
it. is all over with us, that is to say: we are lost 
without God’s help (J. H. Mich.), or of the un- 
godly: we have it ready (Geier, Rosenmiiller, 
De Wette), we are ready (Ewald, Koster, Hitzig), 
with the contrived plan, or likewise: the plan 1s 
contrived! (De Wette), a thought out plan! 
(Hengst.), thoughts well thought out! (Hitzig). 
There is nothing, however, to indicate a direct 
discourse like this, and it would disturb the con- 
text. We must therefore either correct by 393) 
the 8. plur. perf. (Aben Ezra, Kimchi), or 43120 
(Isaki, Luther) with many MSS. editions, and 
interpreters. The latter suits the sense very 
well — they have hidden, but has not sufficient 
critical evidence.—[Deep.—The heart, the in- 
ner man is deep as ‘‘ the source of this plan,” as 
the ‘‘ invisible work-shop of the evil” which is 
now prepared. It is like an ‘abyss of dark 
mystery and brooding wickedness,” (Hupfeld)]. 


Str. III. Vers. 7, 8.. Yet God will shoot 
them; an arrow—suddenly—these are 
their wounds. They are overthrown, over 
themselves—their tongue.—In ver. 8 a the 
present text suffers from insuperable difficulties, 
which with forced interpretations hardly afford a 
tolerable sense, leaving now this and now that 
form unnoticed. Itis the easiest to regard the 
whole manner of expression as broken in both 
verses, and to render the plural of the verb for 
the sake of clearness not by ‘“‘they,” but by an 
indefinite subject (man stiirtzt sie) and for the 
same reason to change the sing. suffix ‘‘ him,” 
which designates the enemy collectively, into 
“they,” in accordance with the sense. -Thus 
the thought is expressed that their fall is occa- 
sioned by powers, left undetermined yet subject 
to God, whilst at the same time their tongue, the 
instrument for injuring other men, brings on the 
judgment to their own ruin. Somewhat thus 
Ewald, Hengst., Delitzsch.—[ All that look 
upon them shake the head.—Perowne: “For 
this meaning of the verb comp. Jer. xviii. 16; 
xlviii. 27; for the gesture, as one of malicious 
triumph in looking upon suffering, etc. See Ps. 
xxii. 7.” So Hupfeld and Delitzsch, But Ewald 
and Hitzig translate flee away, as A. V.—C. 
A. B.] 


Ver. 9. And all men shall fear.—Many 
codd. and editions read instead of INV") (shall 


fear) I8)\ (and shall see it)—[And un- 








derstand His work.—The ) is incorrectly 


rendered ‘‘for” in the A. V. The clauses are 
all parallel, following one upon the other. ‘They 
no longer foolishly ascribe it to mere chance or 
human agency,” (Alexander). 

Ver. 10. Refuge seek in Him.—This is the 
usual expression for seeking shelter and protec- 
tion in God. See Ps. lxiii. 7.—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The wicked are not helped by their craft, 
power, and wickedness, They may for a time 
do the pious much harm, cause them great pain, 
extort lamentation and sighing. But when they 
have entirely completed their plans among theme 
selves, and flatter themselves that they are near 
their end, the judgment of God overtakes them 


| and destroys them by meuns of their own plans. 


For the Searcher of hearts, since He looks into 
the depths of the heart, knows what is contrived 
within the man (Jer. xvii. 9sq.), and the Holy 
one of Israel brings the plans of the wicked to 
naught. 

2. God causes His righteous government 
among men to become known, and thus makes 
His judgments to become blessings, in that He 
makes them to be perceived to the terror of the 
wicked, to the warning of all men, to the joy of 
all the upright, who are comforted in their afflic- 
tions, especially by the experience that God’s 
judgment over the wicked is the deliverance of 
the pious. This preserves them from despair in 
their lamentation, and strengthens them amidst 
dangers in their faith in God’s assistance, and 
encourages them to implore it, so that they may 
glory in their gracious condition in God. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The nearer the wicked seem to be to their 
ends, the nearer are they to their ruin.—The pi- 
ous have often occasions to /ament, yet never rea- 
son for despair, but always cause for prayer, 
praise, and reflection.—Many a depth of the heart 
is an abyss of wickedness.—God delivers the pi- 
ous whilst He yudges the wicked.—What God does 
should be observed and declared.—To bring the 
slandered to honor, to defeat the plans of the 
wicked, to destroy the ungodly by their own wea- 
pous—this is a matter of Divine righteousness, — 
The ungodly trust in the secrecy of their plans, 
the pious in the ommiscient and just God.—Judg- 
ments are long in coming, but they break forth 
suddenly and decisively. 

Starke: To pray for a gracious hearing is 
always the beginning of an acceptable prayer.— 
Let ug take more heed to our tongues, our own 
weal or woe depend upon whether we use it 
aright or misuse it.—Childlike trust in God, and 
spiritual joy in God are conuected closely toge- 
ther; for both are the results of a justifying 
faith. 

Franke: The fig leaves must be removed that 
we may know our shame and nakedness before 





God’s face.x—FriscH: God’s arrows have a dif- 


ferent effect from those which men shoot.—Tuo- 
Luck: If we rejoice when God’s hand beats the 
unrighteous to the ground, we have to take good 
care lest we mingle unholy fire wih the holy.— 
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Tause: The ruin of the innocent would be alto- 
gether unavoidable if the only searcher of hearts 
did not look upon them and interfere.—God’s 
hand judges the ungodly sometimes by their own 
hand.—DigpricH: All the battles of spirits are 
with words; even the wicked fight mostly with 
their words. 

[Marz. Henry: It is bad to do an ill thing, 
but worse to encourage ourselves and one an- 


b 


Judgment, punishment, wrath, are adapted and 
designed to make a deep impresion on mankind, 
On this principle the final punishment of the 
wicked will make a deep and salutary impression 
on the universe forever.—Spuraron: Itisa good 
thing to conquer malicious foes, but a better 
thing still to be screened from all conflict. with 
them, by being hidden from the strife.—The 
righteous need not learn the arts of self-defence 


other in it; that is doing the devil’s work for | or of attack, their avengement is in better hands 
him.—Half the pains that many take to damn | than their own,—C, A. B.] 


their souls would serve to saye them.—BARNES: 


PSALM LXV. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm and Song of David. 


Praise waiteth-for thee, O God, in Zion: 
And unto thee shall the vow be performed. 


2 O thou that hearest prayer, . 
Unto thee shall all fiesh come. 
3 Iniquities prevail against me: 


As for our transgressions, thou shalt purge them away. 
4 Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, and causest to approach unto thee, that he 


may dwell in thy courts: 


We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, even of thy holy temple. 


5 By terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, O God of our salvation ; 
Who art the confidence of all the ends of the earth, and of them that are afar off 


upon the sea: 


6 Which by his strength setteth fast the mountains ; 


Being girded with power : 


7 Which stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, 


And the tumult of the people. 


\ 


8 They also that dwell in the uttermost parts are afraid at thy tokens: 
Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice. 


- 9 Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: 


Thou greatly enrichest it 


With the river of God which is full of water: 
Thou preparest them corn, when thou hast so provided for it. 
10 Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly : thou settlest the furrows thereof: 


Thou makest it soft with showers: 
Thou blessest the springing thereof. 


11 Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; 


And thy paths drop fatness. 


12 They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness : 


And the little hills rejoice on every side. 


13 The pastures are clothed with flocks ; 


The valleys also are covered over with corn; 


They shout for joy, they also sing. 





_ PSALM LXV. 
a 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents anp Composirion.—The Psalm 
begins with the solemn declaration, that thanks- 
giving is due in Zion to the God who heareth 
prayer, and that all flesh draweth near Him in 
prayer (vers. 1, 2), that it is true misdeeds had 
gained power over the congregation, which is 
now engaged in prayer, but God covered them, 
(ver. 3), so that they now taste the salvation of 
those who can draw near to God in His temple, 
(ver. 4), the God of strength, who rules in na- 
ture and in history, exciting fear and confidence 
(vers. 5-8), and who now again has blessed the 
land with fructifying rains (vers. 9, 10) and has 
adorned it with the signs of a good year, so that 
all may shout for joy (vers. 11-18). The refe- 
rence to the blessings of the harvest is so manifest 
that the Psalm may be regarded as a prayer of 
thanksgiving for them, whether with reference to 
the approaching harvest (Hengst.) or one just 
finished (Hitzig). But there is no evidence of a 
previous scarcity such as that famine caused by 
the blood-guiltness of Saul, 1 Sam. xxi. (Ve- 
nema, J. D. Mich.), or a great drought (Aben 
Ezra, Ewald, and most interpreters), in which 


sense a Greek scholiast has read [)'¥ = a dry 


land, instead of Zion (ver. 1). No more does 
the mention of the palace of God (ver 4), refer 
to a period. subsequent to David; nor does the 
confession of grievous misdeeds on the part of 
the entire congregation (ver. 3) refer to the guilt 
of the nation which brought on the Exile (De 
Wette). There is likewise no occasion to explain 
the fearful exhibitions of the righteousness of 
God (ver. 5), which are directly parallel with 
His mighty deeds, of tle overthrow of the Assy- 
rians (Ewald), or to put these words, which are 
manifestly introductory, as a thanksgiving for 
the victory which had been granted them, along- 
side of the thanksgiving for the blessing of the 
field, and thus to think of the spring of the third 
year after the overthrow of the Assyrians, Isa. 
Xxxvii. 80 (Delitzsch). After the return from 
_ the exile this Psalm certainly afforded many use- 
ful adaptations to the worship of the congrega- 
tion, as these might be found in it for the spi- 
ritual explanation of the blessings of harvest. 
There is very little to justify the idea that this 
Psalm is a prophecy during the exile of the con- 
version of the heathens after the return of the 
people to Jerusalem (Flamin.) or thanksgiving 
of the Church of Christ for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, and the blessings flowing therefrom 
(most of the older interpreters). The title found 
in the Arabic translation, de transmigratione po- 
puli, and that remark attached to some MSS. of 
the Sept. and Vulg: ‘‘Song of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel for the people of the Diaspora as they 
were about to return home,” have not the value 
of historical statements. 

Str. I. Ver. 1. To Thee is silence (resigna- 
tion) praise.—The word iJ does not mean 


1S = 
the solemn silence at the holy places (Grotius), 
or the silence of the mouth=in silence (Luther 
after the Rabbins), or in the sense that silence 
is the best praise (Chald., Isaki, Stier), but the 
silence of unrest In the heart—resignation, as 
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Ps. Ixii. 1, yet not as the consequence of praise 
(Hengst., who previously translated silence 
praise), but either as an expression of pious 
duty parallel with the praise (and the actual 
fulfilment of the vow) (Geier, Rosenm., De Wette, 
Hupf., Hengst.), or more in accordance with the 
accents as the tribute due, which is brought as 
praise to the God enthroned in Zion (Delitzsch). 
A similar sense is given by the translation: si- 
lent resignation praises Thee (Hitzig), without 
making it necessary to change the reading of 
the noun “praise” into the corresponding verb, 
which would certainly, however, be preferable 
to the change of dumijah=silentium into domigjah 
similis, par., since the explanation of tibi par 
est laus by tibi convenit laus (Sept., Vulg.) is con- 
trary to usage. If the word is regarded as an 
adverb, the sense would not be: constantly, in- 
cessantly (Venema, Muntinghe), but: in resig- 
nation. 

Ver. 2. The coming of all flesh to God does 
not refer to the conversion of the heathen, Is. 
xlv. 24 (Aben Ezra and the older interpreters), 
but to the coming of all needy creatures partly 
in prayer and partly in thanksgiving. 

[Ver. 8. Cases of iniquity have over- 
come me.—There is a reference here to the 
variety of iniquities rather than their unity. 
Hupfeld: “‘ They have overpowered me as with 
a superior hostile power. (Comp. Ps. xl. 12: 
‘they have overtaken me,’ parallel, «sur- 
rounded me’). They are usually compared to 
a burden (Ps. xxxvili. 5: ‘they are too heavy 
for me,’ parallel, ‘they have gone over my 
head,’ Gen. iv. 18: ‘too great to be borne’). 
This is the usual figure even in legal language 
(comp. Ps. vii. 16). Both figures are with the 
sense that man cannot answer or make good 
(atone for), without succumbing and perishing, 
thus he needs forgiveness (comp. Ps. cxxx. 3; 
exliii. 2).” 

Ver. 4. Delitzsch: ‘How good it is for those 
whom God chooses and brings near, that is, re- 
moves into His presence that they may dwell in 
His courts, that is, may have their true home 
and be at home where He is enthroned and re- 
veals Himself (see Ps. xv. 1). This advantage 
is afforded to the congregation gathered about 
Zion in the midst of the nations, which, in the 
happy consciousness of this preference given it 
out of God’s free grace, encourages itself to en- 
joy in full draughts (Yaw with 3 as Ps. ciii. 5) 
the abundance of the gracious good things 
(3:0) of the house of God, the holiness, dy:ov, of 
His temple, that is, His holy temple (WP, as 
Ps. xlvi. 4, comp. Is. lvii. 15), for, for all that 
God’s grace offers us, we can offer no better 
thanks than by hungering and thirsting after it 
and satisfying the poor soul therewith.’’—C. 
A. B. 

of, II. Ver. 5. Terrible things, or things 
exciting fear are frequently mentioned, (Deut. x. 
21; 2 Sam. vii. 28; Is. Ixiv. 2; Pss. evi. 22 sq.; 
cxly. 4sq.), together with the mighty deeds and 
miracles of God in the leading of His people out 
of Egypt; it thus includes the idea of the sub- 
lime and wonderful, Ps. exxxix. 14. This re- 
ference is more suitable here than that of fear- 
ful, since the answer here manifestly means the 
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actual answer to prayer.—[The confidence 
of all the ends of the earth and of the sea 
afar off.—Perowne: ‘‘The word is properly an 
adj., and may, as Hupf. takes it, belong to the 
noun ‘ends,’ the construction being ‘the distant 
ends of the earth and sea.’ He refers to Ps. 
Ixiv. 7; Is. Ixvi. 19, as compared with v. 26; 
viii. 9; xxxiv. 17.—But according to the accent 
the construction is ‘sea of the distant ones,’ #. e. 
the dwellers on distant coasts and islands.” 

Ver. 6. Girded with power.—This refers 
to God, who, girded with power as a master- 
workman, places the mountains in their firm 
foundations. 

Ver. 7. Stilleth the roar of seas, &. Pe- 
rowne: ‘The sea and nations are mentioned to- 
gether, the one being so often used as an image 
of the other. See Ps. xlvi.” 

Ver. 8. Signs or miracles, the mighty deeds 
of God, cause the nations to fear and tremble.— 
C. A. B.] The outgoings of the morning 
and evening do not mean the rising of the 
morning and evening stars which cause men to 
rejoice (Kimchi, et a/.), or the creatures which 
come forth at such times of the morning and 
evening (Luther, Geier, J. H. Mich., e¢ ai.), but 
the east and west as poetical parallels of the 
ends of the earth (Hupf.) 

Str. Ill. Ver. 9. [Thou hast visited the 
land and made it overflow.—Barnes: ‘God 
seems to come down that He may attend to the 
wants of the earth; survey the condition of 
things; arrange for the welfare of the world He 
has made, and supply the wants of those whom 
He has created to dwell upon it.”—Hupfeld: 
“TP wr) here as Hiphil, Joel ii. 24; iv. 13, 
make overflow, that is, moisten, rigare (with 
rain, com. ver. 10 7313797 in a similar form) as 
already the ancient versions (apparently inter- 
changing it with pw). Aben Ezra, Kimchi, 
[margin of A. V.] interpret it in accordance 
with the meaning which is found in NPWN and 


pp? make desire (namely, rain, owing to the 


previous lack of rain). But this does not suit 
the context.’’—C. A. B.]—God’s brook is full 
of water.—God’s brook is not a brook or stream 
in the Holy Land (the Fathers), or a figure of 
Divine blessings in general (Geier, J. H. Mich., 
et al.), but the rain (Chald.) or the clouds (J. 
D. Mich.) in contrast to earthly waters (Calvin, 
et al.).—Thou preparest their grain, for so 
dost Thou prepare it (v7. e. the land).—We 
must notice the alliteration of j2=so, that is, 
right so (Delitzsch), with |‘\']—=adjust, prepare. 
[Perowne: ‘The repetition of the verb prepare 
seems designed to mark that all is God’s doing. 
He prepares the earth and so prepares the corn. 
The present tenses are employed here to ex- 
press that this God does not in one year only, 
but every year.” 

Ver. 10. Drenching its furrows, pressing 
down its clods, Thou makest it dissolve 
by copious showers, Thou blessest its 
increase.—M)) and NM) are, according to the 
existing punctuation, imperatives. Few inter- 
preters (Hitzig, Alexander, ef al.) render in this 
way, for it does not suit the context and the 
general tone of the Psalm. Hupfeld would alter 


the punctuation and read N}1, 711), 8 pers. pret. 
Thus there would be a most unusual transition 
from the 2d person to the 8d. It is better, with 
most interpreters, to take them as infinitive ab- 
solutes, denoting the manner in which this pre- 
paration of the earth took place, and then ren- 
der them as participles depending on the verb 
of the previous verse (Ewald, De Wette, De- 
litzsch, Moll, e¢ al.). Perowne considers that 
they stand instead of the finite verb.—C. A. B.] 

Str. IV. Ver. 11. [Thou hast crowned the 
year of Thy goodness.—This is the rendering 
of all of the older interpreters and most recent 
ones. Comp. Is. lxi. 2, ‘the year of grace,” as 
the year of Divine goodness and favor which 
was crowned with fruitful harvests. Others 
(Hupfeld, Béttcher, Perowne, A. V.] prefer to 
render: with Thy goodness. The former in- 


| terpretation is favored by the construction and 


gives an excellent sense, and is to be preferred 





(Delitzsch, Moll, Alexander, e¢ al.)—C. A. B.J— 
Thy tracks drop fatness.—The tracks or 
wagon ruts are perhaps mentioned with refer- 
ence to the clouds on which God rides as on a 
chariot (the older interps. after the Rabbins), 
hardly, however, in allusion to the wagons of 
thunder in storms (J. D. Mich., Olsh.), but they 
have rather here the meaning of tracks in gene- 
ral, or footsteps=fruitfulness follows in his 
footsteps (Geier, et al.). 





[Ver. 12. The pastures of the steppes. 
drip, and the hills gird themselves with 
rejoicing.—Delitzsch: ‘The tracks of the 
chariots (Deut. xxxiii. 26) drip with luxuriant 
fruitfulness, even the pastures of the unculti- 
vated, rainless and unfruitful pasture Jand, 
Job xxxviii. 26sg. The hills are personified in 
the favorite manner of Isaiah (xliv. 23; xlix. 
18) and the Psalms of this character (Pss. xcvi. 
llsqg; xevili, 7 sg; comp. Ixxxix. 12). Their 
appearance with the freshness of plant-life is 
compared with a garment of rejoicing, girding 
the hills which previously appeared naked and 
sad, and the grain with a shawl in which the 
valleys wrapped themselves all over.””—C, A. B. 

[Ver. 138. The meadows are clothed with 
flocks.—Some translate instead of meadows or 
pasturage, rams (J. D. Mich.) or lambs (Hengst.) 
as Ps. xxxvii. 26, after the ancient versions, 
which the language does not require, and it 
would give a singular expression to a plain 
thought.—They shout for joy, yea, they 
sing.—We can hardly regard men and beasts, 
the inhabitants of the creation (Hengst.), as. the 
subject of the Psalm and singing in this clause, 
but must either take the above-mentioned mea- 
dows and valleys (Calvin, e¢ al.), the inanimate 
creation in general in accordance with poetical 
usage (Hupfeld), or resolve the third person 
plural into the general and comprehensive 
“they” (‘‘man,” Luther, Ewald, Delitzsch), 
which is more correct than te put at once ‘the 
people” (Hitzig), and thus limit it. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


. 1. God has revealed Himself in history and nature 
in such a character that we cannot do better 
than resign ourselves to Him as well as give 





| thanks, and thus pay our vows in fact. 
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2. In the historical life of the people God ob- 


-ligates them to give such thanks as this by 


atoning for their sins, by providing them in His 
house with the enjoyment of His presence and 
satisfaction in the good things of His house which 
correspond with their needs, and by giving 
them protection, assistance and victory in. their 
relations with other nations. 

8. With respect to the relations of nature, 
this happens by a government of the world cre- 
ated by Him in such a manner that all needy 
creatures turn to Him in trust, and His own 
people, who are well cared for, praise Him with 
the more thankfulness as the praise of the Cre- 
ator and Preserver sounds in all places and quar- 
ters, and every good thing with which God 


‘adorns the earth every new year of goodness re- 


minds them of the highest good, the communion 
of salvation which God has established and pre- 
serves with and among His favored ones. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Tf all creatures praise God, man must not be 
backward and least of all those who have re- 
ceived forgiveness of sins.—Submission to God’s ad- 
vice, God’s will and hand, is true thankfulness for 
all the spiritual and bodily bounties of the Most 
High.—God fits not only the earth, but also man, 
so that they can bring forth the desired fruits.— 
Follow the tracks of God, and you will, meet 
everywhere abundant dlessings. We can find the 
tracks of God all over the world; but all depends 
upon our drawing near to God Himself.—The 
year that God has blessed has its bounties for 
which we should praise God; but a still richer 
and more enduring favor is in the sanctuary dedi- 
cated to Him. 

Lurner: Run all over the world—yet Thou 
art the only one, O God, upon whom man’s com- 
fort of heart can stand and remain. 

SrarKE: Since all men are in manifold weak- 
ness and needs, is it not a great thing that we 
have a Lord with whom we can all take refuge? 


—The true worship of God is no burden to the | 


believing, but the greatest benefit and refresh- 
ment.—No one can escape from God’s sight; 
this must terrify the ungodly; but it strength- 
ens the confidence of the pious.—Every place on 
earth has received its special favors from the 





Creator, so that no place has nothing, and no 
place has all.—The kingdom of nature points 
everywhere to the riches of the Divine blessing 
and grace; how full then must the kingdom of 
grace be. 

Frisou: The world so forgets the benefits it 
has received; Zion and its children take them 
to heart much better.—To be a true member of 
the Church of God, is man’s greatest happiness. 
—Franxke: It becomes those who are called 
God’s people to show by their words and walk, 
that they are His people in deed and in truth.— 
TuHoLtuck: As often as the spring comes, God 
reveals Himself to us again as the Almighty 
who yet uses His power to bestow blessings.— 
Stier: Praise of the prayer-hearing God; a, 
for forgiveness of sins; 6, admission to His 
sanctuary; ¢, satisfaction with its blessings.— 
UmsBreit; Faith in the hearing of prayer and 
the help of God is based on the miracles of Om- 
nipotence spread out before the eyes of men.— 
TauBE: God’s name is majesty; but itis a ma- 


' jesty full of grace and goodness. 


[Marr. Henry: As there are holy groanings 
which cannot be uttered, so there are holy ado- 
rings which cannot be uttered, and yet shall be 
accepted by Him that searcheth the heart and 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit.—The 
holy freedom that we are admitted to in God’s 
courts and the nearness of our approach to Him 
must not at all abate our reverence and godly 
fear of Him; for He is terrible in His holy 
places.—Wherever God goes, He leaves the to- 
kens of His mercy behind Him.—Barnzs: God, 
in the advancing seasons, passes along through 
the earth, and rich abundance springs up 
wherever He goes.—Spuranon: He who is once 
admitted to God’s courts shall inhabit them for- 
ever. Permanence gives preciousness. Termi- ‘ 
nated blessings are but half blessings.—Terrible 
things will turn out to be blessed things after 
all, when they come in answer to prayer.—How 
truly rich are those who are enriched with 
grace !—Nature has no discords. Her airs are 
melodious. Her chorus is full of harmony. All, 
all is for the Lord; the world isa hymn to the 
Eternal. Blessed is he who, hearing, joins in 
it and makes one singer in the mighty chorus.— 
C. A. B.J : 


PSALM LXVI. 
To the chief Musician, A Song or Psalm. 


Make a.joyful noise unto God, all ye lands: 


2 Sing forth the honor of his name: 
Make his praise glorious. 


3 Say unto God, How terrible art thou in thy works! 
Through the greatness of thy power shall thine enemies submit themselves unto 


thee. 
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4 All the earth shall worship thee, and shall sing unto thee; 


They shall sing to thy name. Selah. 


5 Come and see the works of God: 


He is terrible in his doing toward the children of men, 


6 He turned the sea into dry land: 
They went through the flood on foot: 
There did we rejoice in him. 

7 He ruleth by his power for ever ; 

His eyes behold the nations: 


Let not the rebellious exalt themselves. 


8 O bless our God, ye people, 


Selah. 


And make the voice of his praise to be heard : 


9 Which holdeth our soul in life, 


And suffereth not our feet to be moved. 


10 For thou, O God, hast proved us: 
Thou hast tried us, as silver is tried. 

11 Thou broughtest us into the net; 
Thou laidst affliction upon our loins. 


12 Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads; 


We went through fire and through water: but thou broughtest us out into 


thy place. 


a weal- 


13 I will go into thy house with burnt offerings ; 


I will pay thee my vows, 
14 Which my lips have uttered, 


And my mouth hath spoken, when I was in trouble. 
15 I will offer unto thee burnt sacrifices of fatlings, 


With the incense of rams: 


I will offer bullocks with goats. Selah. 


16 Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will declare 


What he hath done for my soul. 
17 I cried unto him with my mouth, 
And he was extolled with my tongue. 
18 If I regard iniquity in my heart, 
The Lord will not hear me: 
19 But verily God hath heard me; 


He hath attended to the voice of my prayer. 


20 Blessed be God, 


Which hath not turned away my prayer, 


Nor his mercy from me. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents anv Composition.—An ezhor- 
tation to the nations of the earth to praise God, 
the Almighty (vers. 1-4), introduces the exhor- 
tation to consider the mighty deeds of God in the 
deliverance of His people in ancient times (vers. 
5-7). This is then followed by the exhortation 
to praise God for a deliverance of the people from 
trials recently endured (vers. 7-12). The Psalm 
now passes over from the plural to the singular, 
yet its turns of expression are so individual, 
e.g. vers. 16 and 18, that the supposition that 
the nation is personified is entirely untenable. 
The Psalmist speaks from his own soul and ex- 
perience, yet as a member of the congregation 


here mentioned (Calvin, Geier, e¢ al.). He ex- 
presses his design of bringing the promised offer- 
ings into the house of God (vers. 13-15), and 
concludes with an exhortation to the pious to 
listen to his narrative, how he called upon God, 
and God heard him, and this to the praise of 
God (vers. 16-20). There is no reason what- 
ever to regard this second part as a special song 
of thanksgiving (Ewald). The similarity of 
vers, 16 and 5, and that of the structure of the 
strophes thus apparent, is in favor of the origi- 
nal unity of the Psalm. \ The person and age of 
the author remain undetermined in this, as well 
as the following Psalm, notwithstanding the de- 


dication to the director. If poy, ver. 7, meant 
the world (Chald., e¢ a/.), we would have evi- 
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dence in favor of the Maccabean age (Paulus, 
Olsh., Hitzig), but the word has this meaning 
only with the Rabbins (Aben Ezra), whilst in 
the Old Testament this form is always elsewhere 
an accusative of time with the meaning, forever 
and ever. It is mere guess-work to think of the 
time of the dedication of the temple after the 
exile (Ruding., Rosenm. II., Ewald), or of the 
exile itself (Rabb., Flam., Rosenm. I.), or of the 
fall of the Assyrians (Von Leng.), or of the 
raising of the siege of Jerusalem in connection 
with Hezekiah’s sickness (Venema, Muntinghe, 
K6ster). The title of the Sept. names it a re- 
surrection Psalm, perhaps with reference to 
_ver. 12 (Delitzsch). The Greek Church has re- 
tained this name. 

Str. I. Ver. 2. Give glory.—This is not to 
be taken as Jos. vii. 19, Is. xlii. 12; Jer. xiii. 
16, but as Ps. xxix. 12; Deut. xxxii. 3, in the 
sense of giving 33. For this word is placed 


immediately before, in the objective sense. Hence 
it cannot be rendered: give the honor (namely) 
to His praise (or: His renown), that is, make 
His praise glorious (most interpreters, [A. V.]). 
The sense can only be: recognize glory (or ma- 
jesty) His renown. For this rendering it makes 
no difference whether the last words are re- 
garded grammatically as the second object, or 
as in apposition, or as connected with the pre- 
ceding words by an inserted ‘as.” 

Ver. 3. How terrible, etc.—This is related 
with the song in heaven, Rev. xv. 8sq.—[ Thine 
enemies dissemble to Thee.—Compare Ps. 
xviii. 44. They yield unwilling, constrained, 
feigned homage. 

Ver. 4. Alexander: ‘This anticipation of 
universal homage to Jehovah is in strict accord- 
ance with the whole spirit and design of the 
Mosaic dispensation.” —C. A. B.] 

Sir. Il. Ver. 6. They passed through the 
stream.—The stream is not the Euphrates 
(Stier, Hengstenberg), but the Jordan. For the 
reference is to miracles of ancient times, and not of 
the future, in which the miracle of the Jordan 
is to be repeated on a grander scale. In the 
latter case it would be as natural to think of the 
Nile, Zech. x. 11, as the Euphrates, comp. Isa. 
xi. 15 sq._—[There we rejoiced in Him.— 
This is the rendering of Hupfeld, Delitzsch, 
Moll, e¢ al. As Delitzsch remarks; ‘‘the con- 
gregation of all times is a solid unit.” The 
Psalmist brings these miracles of the past be- 
fore his hearers, with such vividness that both 
speaker and hearers seem to be present and en- 
gaged in them as members of the chosen peo- 
ple. There is no reference to a possible repeti- 
tion of these wonders in the future, as even 
Alexander, or in the present (Perowne).* 

Ver. 7. For ever.—As God has wrought His 
mighty works in the past, so does He govern 
now, and so will He in all future times. His go- 
vernment is an everlasting government.—His 
eyes keep watch upon the nations.—The 
affairs of His people are no less closely scruti- 
nized by God now than of yore, when He led 





* [Perowne translates: “ There let us rejoice in Him. 
There, pointing as it were to the field in which God had 
made bare His arm, and where the past history had been 
repeated in the present, there, let us rejoice in Him.’—C. 
A. B. 


them through the Red Sea and the Jordan. He 
is the ever-watchful spy of Israel, searching the 
hearts of the nations to frustrate their evil plans. 
—C. A. B.]—The rebellious cannot raise 


(their heads).—This clause begins with bx, and 


it cannot be changed for N9, or regarded as equi- 
valent to it. Accordingly it does not express a 
prophecy (Kimchi, Luther, Geier, e¢ al.), but a 
negative conclusion (Septuagint, Isaki, De Wette, 
Hengstenberg, et al.), either.as a warning or as 
an expression of prevention. [The author sup- 
plies ‘“‘heads,” as Pss. iii. 3; cx. 7; comp. Ps. 
lxxv. 5, 6, where ‘“‘horn” is used.—C. A. B.] 

Str. IIL. [Vers. 9,10. Sets our souls in life, 
ete.—Delitzsch: ‘God has turned away from 
His people the danger of death and of falling; 
He has put their souls in life, that is, in the 
sphere of life; He has not left their feet to tot- 
ter until they fall. For God has cast’ His peo- 
ple as it were into the smelting furnace. or pot, 
in order to remove their dross by sufferings and 
preserve them—a favorite figure of Isaiah’s and 
Jeremiah’s, but likewise of Zech. xiii. 9; Mal. 
iii. 3.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 11. Thou hast brought us unto the 
enclosure.—i}iS1) is not a net (Sept. and 


most interpreters, [A. V.]), but a strong place or 
state of being enclosed (Aquila, Symm., Jerome, 
Isaki, Luther, Geier, e¢ al.), with the article as 
here, a designation of the condition of David in 
the wilderness, 1 Sam. xxii. 4sq. ; 2 Sam. v. 17; 
xxiii. 24 (Hupfeld)._[ Hast laid an oppres- 
sive burden on our loins.—Delitzsch: ‘The 
loins are mentioned, because in carrying heavy 
burdens, which have to be lifted by squatting 
down, the lower region of the spine is particu- 
larly employed.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 12. Hast made men to ride over our 
head.—This expression cannot be explained in 
accordance with Is. li. 28 (make his back a 
street for travellers), in behalf of the meaning 
“subdue, subjugate” (Clauss, Stier), as Ps. 
cxxix. 8, because the head is mentioned here; 
but in accordance with Deut. xxxii. 13; Is. lviili. 
14: drive or advance over the high places of the 
land, Deut. xxxiii. 39; Mic. i. 8; Amos iv. 18 
(Kimchi, e¢ al.). It is possible, however, to 
translate: ride on our heads (Calvin, Geier, and 
most interpreters) ; then there would be con- 
nected with the idea of subjugation that of hard 
and shameful treatment. This might be pre- 
ferred for the reason that the riders are here 
called W)3N, and thus the contrast is brought 


into view between their proud and violent con- 
duct, and their mortal, frail nature, Pss. ix. 19 
sq.; x. 18; lvi. 1; Is. li. 12; 2 Chron. xiv. 10 
(Delitzsch.)—We came into fireand water 
—and Thou hast brought us out into 
abundance.—[Delitzsch: <‘‘ Fire and. water, 
as Is. xliii. 2, are figurative of the changing 
perils of death in their extreme forms. Israel 
was near to being consumed and overwhelmed, 
but God brought him out to the richest abund- 
ance, to. the exuberance of prosperity.’’—C. A. 
B.] Many interpreters have objected to 1111) 
(abundance, Ps. xxiii. 5), because the contrast 
to the condition of danger figuratively expressed 
| in the previous line, would lead us to expect an 
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expression, somewhat as: wide place (Chald., 
Symm.), or rest (Arabic, Athiop.), or refresh- 
ment, enlivenment, recovery (Septuagint, Vulg., 
Syriac, Aquila). Hence the proposal to change 
the reading into MM)) (Houbig., ¢¢ al.) 


Str. 1V. [Perowne: “We have now the per-" 
sonal acknowledgment of God’s mercy, first, in 
the announcement on the part of the Psalmist 
of the offerings which he is about to bring, and 
which he had yowed in his trouble; and then, in 
the record of God’s dealing with his soul, which 
had ¢alled forth his thankfulness.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 14. To which my lips quickly 





opened.—The quick opening, literally tearing 
open of the lips refers to the involuntariness of 
the vow pressed out by necessity, not as Job 
xxxy. 16, and Judges xi. 35, to the hasty vow. 

Ver. 15. Alongside of the lambs and bul- 
locks universally used as animals of sacrifice, 
rams and goats are here mentioned. The 
former are mentioned only as the whole burnt- 
offerings of the high-priest, the prince of the 
tribe and the people, and as the thank-offering 
in the shelamim of Aaron, the people, the 
princes of the tribe, and the Nazarite (Num. vi. 
14); the latter are never mentioned as whole 
burnt-offerings, but only in the shelamim of the 
princes of the tribes, Numb. vii. Thus appa- 
rently the D’) introduces the shelamim brought 
in connection with the whole burnt-offerings (De- 
litzsch), 

Str. V. Vers. 16,17. [Delitzsch: ‘<The ad- 
dress goes forth, as in vers. 5 and 2, to the 
widest circles, to all who fear God, wherever 
they may be on earth. He would tell them all 
that God has caused him to experience in order 
that God might be glorified and they might be 
benefited.”"—‘‘ He cried to God with his mouth 
(thus not only quietly within the soul, but loud 
and violently), anda hymn was under my 
tongue, that is, I was so sure of the hearing of 
my prayer, that I already had in readiness a 
song of praise (see Ps. x. 7), which I would 


‘come from wicked or hypocritical hearts. 





strike up when the implored help which was as- 
sured to me should come.” 

Ver. 18. IfI had seen iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord would not have heard me. 
—Perowne: ‘‘Probably, if I had been conscious 
of iniquity in my heart, the assertion being that 
of freedom from anything like purposed deceit, 
as in Pss. xvii. 1; xxxii. 2; or the phrase may 
mean, as the A. V. takes it: ‘If I had regarded 
iniquity,’ ¢. e., looked upon it with pleasure and 
satisfaction. Compare for this use of the verb 

with the accusative) Job xxxi. 26; Heb. i. 13; 

rov. xxiii. 81. For the general sentiment of 
the passage, comp. Job xxvii. 8, 9; Is. i. 15; 
lix. 2,3; Johnix. 31; 1 John iii. 21.”—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 20. The closing clause is broken up by 
most interpreters into two clauses, either by a 
repetition of the verb in another meaning—who 
has not rejected my prayer and has not taken 
away His grace from me (Luther, J. H. Mich., 
De Wette, Stier), or without the repetition (= 
who has not removed) by the insertion of the 
words: ‘*from Himself,’? as a contrast to the 
closing words: from me (Isaki, Venema, Késter, 
Hengstenberg, Hitzig), comp. Amos v. 23; Job 
xxiii. 12. But this is against the sense and the 





accents. Moreover the prayer is not=that 
which is asked for (Geier, Hupfeld), but the 
prayer as the contrast of silence (the ancient 
versions, Augustine, Delitzsch). The Psalmist 
rejoices that he can pray at all times, and that 
the grace of being heard is afforded him. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. God’s name has a majesty and a grandeur 
which constitutes His glory, and is worthy of be- 
ing praised by the whole world. The enemies of 
God do this from fear, and therefore they are 
hypocritical, but those who truly reverence Him 
thereby testify their sincere thankfulness. ‘* The 
glory of God is unworthily suppressed, if when 
He stands by us in misfortune, our deliverance 
is not followed by solemn thanksgiving”’ (Calvin). 

2. That which is not conformed to the gracious 
will of God, must submit to His irresistible 
power; and God sees all. O that the rebellious 
would allow themselves to be warned by this, and 
that those who fear God would be comforted. For 
although they have the severest afflictions and 
are brought into every imaginable misery, this 
is only to try them, as gold and silver are melted 
in the furnace for purification (Is. i. 25; xlviii. 
10; Zech. xiii. 9; 1 Peteri. 7); and God is not 
only their Comforter, but likewise their Deliverer. 
He leads them in; He will likewise be their 
Keeper. 

38. Every fresh experience of deliverance re- 
minds us of the previous mighty works of God. 
Among these, those rise pre-eminent which refer 
to the organization and preservation of the congre- 
gation in the midst of a hostile world. These 
are worthy above all of being brought near and 
recommended to the consideration of the entire 
world, and are especially suited to strengthen 
the hope of the believer in God’s further assis- 
tance and to enliven faith in the hearing of prayer. 
Yet.we must not forget that prayers must not 
For 
God can deprive men of the gift of prayer as 
well as the grace of granting the petition, Is. i. 
15; lix. 2,3; Prov. xv. 29. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Use and misuse of the name of God.—What are 
we to learn from the history of our forefathers 2— 
What God does to His people has an importance 
for the entire worid.—Patience, faith, and prayer 
are necessary in order that we may endure the 
trials, of sufferings. —Not to be able to pray is still 
worse than to have no answer.—Prayers of 
wicked hearts are not heard.—The pious will have 
deliverance, but of grace.—God sees and hears all 
men, but how does He look upon them, and 
whether He grants their requests, that is the 
question. 

SrarKke: Men and angels were created for the 
praise. and glory of God, they should thus al- 
ways be ready and willing—When you tell 
others of the guidances of God respecting your 
soul, take care lest some hypocrisy or self-love 
creep in, and that theglory of God be your only 
aim, 

Franke: The mystery of the cross is the true 
means of putting a joyous Psalm into our heart 
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and mouth.—RenscueL: The faith, constancy 
and patience of the pious are furthered by afflic- 
tion.—A noble thanksgiving is due to a great 


benefit.—Friscu: The most precious and useful 


narratives are those which a converted heart 
makes of its own experience of God’s bounties. 


_This strengthens us and edifies our fellow- 


men.—Tuotuck: There are few men whose 
thanksgivings are so numerous and warm as 
their prayers.—Tausx: He who will not recog- 
nize himself as dust and ashes before God, God 
knows how to make him such; the recognition 


_ Must be expressed that He is the Lord, whether 


from the heart or in pain. 

[Marr. Henry: Much of religion lies in a 
reverence for the Divine providence.—God brings 
His people into trouble, that their comforts af- 
terwards may be the sweeter, and that their af- 





fliction may thus yield the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness, which will make, the poorest place in 
the world a wealthy place.—What we win by 
prayer, we must wear with praise.—Barnus: 
Vows made in trouble, in sickness, in bereave- 
ment, in times of public calamity, should be 
faithfully performed when health and prosperity 
visit us again; but, alas, how often are they 
forgotten!—Spurcron: All the saints must go 
to the proving house; God had one Son without 
sin, but He never had a@ son without trial.— 
Since trial is sanctified to so desirable an end, 
ought we not to submit toit with abounding re- 
signation ?—Nothing hinders prayer like iniquity 
harbored in the breast.—Facts are blessed things 
when they reveal both God’s heart as loving, and 
our own heart as sincere.—C. A. B.] 


PSALM LXVII. 


To the chief Musician on Neginoth, A Psalm or Song. 


1 God be merciful unto us, and bless us; 
And cause his face to shine upon us; Selah. 

2 That thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations. 


3 Let the people praise thee, O God ; 
Let all the people praise thee. 

4 O let the nations be glad and sing for joy: 
For thou shalt judge the people righteously, 
And govern the nations upon earth. Selah. 


5 Let the people praise thee, O God; 
Let all the people praise thee. 
6 Then shall the earth yield her increase ; 


And God, even our own God, shall bless us. 


7 God shall bless us ; 


And all the ends of the earth shall fear him. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ANALYSIS or ContenTs.—Since the Hebrew 
tenses are capable of many references to time, it 
would be admissible to regard vers. 3, 5 asatate- 
ments respecting the praise of God by all nations, 
which had: already occurred (De Wette), which 
fact would then admit of various explanations in 
accordance with its value and reality, as well as 
with respect to its reasons and its significance. 
The same remarks apply to the final clause in 
which the fear of God takes the place of His 
praise. We might likewise find in the harvest 
mentioned by the perfect as finished (ver. 6 a), a 


statement of the fact of the blessing (ver. 65), 
and the pledge of its continuance (ver. 7a). The 
latter reference is, however, for the Israelites, 
contained in the fruits of the harvest (Lev. xxvi. 
4), and it would be more in accordance with the 
tone of the prayer to find in these words the ex- 
pression of a wish for the continuance of wni- 
versal blessings, this wish having originated from 
the recent appropriation of the pledge resting upon 
Divine promises. This interpretation is still 
further recommended by the fact that in the two 
lines, ver. 65 and 7 a, the same tense is used as 
in ver. 1 a, where the optative is certainly meant, 
since there is there indeed not an answer of the 
people (J. D. Mich., Stier), but an appropriation 
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and free repetition of the blessing of the High 
Priest, Num. vi. 24eq. When now ver. 2 puts 
this blessing of Israel in direct relation to the 
making known God's ways and the salvation 


(yw) therein to be obtained by deliverance, it 


‘is much more natural to give the words which 
follow, a Messianic reference in the universal 
sense, which is contained in the blessing of 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 3), and to recognize the mis- 
sionary character of this Psalm, which appears 
likewise in the hymn of Luther: ‘(Hs woll’ uns 
Gott, genadig sein,” than merely to find here a 
manifestation of the goodness of God in general, 
and a lyrical transition trom the national to the 
universal stand-point, embracing mankind (Hup- 
feld), in which God, in accordance with the na- 
ture of Monotheism, is designated as the object 
of the praise and reverence likewise of the hea- 
then. In this state of the case, likewise, it is 
most natural to regard ver. 8 sq. as optative, and 
only to let the final clause conclude with the fu- 
ture. For thus the clauses, which constantly 
implore, in believing appropriation, the bless- 
ings promised and bestowed, are entwined with 
those which proclaim and wish for, in-accord- 
ance with the promises and in the joy of faith, 
the salvation to be obtained through the bless- 
ings in Israel, and praise of God among the hea- 
then. ‘Thus there is formed a chain; the end of 
which not merely bends back towards the begin- 
ning, but has partly an internal progress, partly 
opens an infinite prospect. Hence the spiritual 
interpretation of the fruitfulness of the earth, 
(Luther, Stier, after the older interpreters) seems 
to be arbitrary. We are to think of a blessed 
harvest, which we have reason to consider not 
merely as an occasion for the composition of the 
Psalm (Koster, Ewald, Hitzig), but at the same 
time as an occasion for far-reaching thoughts, 
(Calvin, Hengst.), and as the pledge of more 
(Venema, J. H. Mich.), if not the type of higher 
blessings (Stier). The attempts to put the com- 
position in the time of the Maccabees (Olsh., Hit- 
zig), or the restoration of the kingdom after the 
exile (Ewald), or after the deliverance from the 
Assyrians under Hezekiah (Venema, and Von 
Leng.), are entirely without proofs and sup- 
port. 


Sir. I. Ver. 1. Cause His face to shine 
among us.—The change of the phrase “upon 
thee,” (Num. vi. 25) into ‘‘among us” is con- 
nected on the one side with the entire appropria- 
tion of the blessing of the High Priest, on the 
other side with the purpose directly expressed, 
which latter is already prepared by the change 
of Jehovah into Elohim, and appears as the prin- 
cipal thought of the Psalm by the transition from 
the indirect to the direct discourse. The expres- 
sion: among or with us, accordingly does not in- 
dicate the nearness of the help (Geier), but the 
accompanying (Hengst.), or better, the guiding 
presence of God. 

[Ver. 2. Thy way—Thy salvation.—Alex- 
ander: ‘ Thy way, i.e., Thy mode of dealing 
with Thy people, referring more particularly 
here to providential favors, the knowledge of 
which he hopes to see extended to all nations, as 
a means to the promotion of still higher ends. 
The pleonastic phrase, saving health, retained by 











the A. V. from an older one, has nothing corres- 
ponding to it in the Hebrew, but the single word 


| which always.means salvation, and is commonly 


so rendered.”—C. A. B.] 

[Ser. I. Ver. 4. For Thou judgest.—This 
is not the judicial condemuing and punishing, 
but as Ps. Ixxii. 12 sq.; Isa. xi. 8sq., the right- 
eous government of the royal ruler.—[ Thou lead- 
est.—Perowne: ‘The verb is the same as in 
Ps. xxiii. 8, God being the great Shepherd of all 
nations.”—C. A. B. 

[Str. III. Ver. 6. The earth hath yielded 
her increase.—Moll, with most interpreters, 
renders the verb in its natural sense. Some,- 
however, as the A. V., regard it as the prophetic 
past, and:translate as future. Ewald translates 
it as present. The natural reference is to a re- 
cent harvest, on the basis of which the Psalmist 
prays the final prayer that: ‘God our God may 
bless us, and all the ends of the earth may fear 
Him.”—C, A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The congregation of the Lord can have no 
wish more acceptable to God, than that He should 
bestow upon them dlessings spiritual and bodily, in 
order that their welfare and its manifest cause 
may make known to the heathen the salvation which 
God gives to those who fear Him, and the ways 
upon which He brings this to pass. The con- 
gregation thus maintains its true historical and 
redemptive position, and fulfils at the same time 
its missionary calling. : 

2. The ground upon which this hope, which 
has grown up out of faith in the truth of God’s 
promises is based, that the heathen will attain 
their destiny, 1s the government of God in the his- 
tory of the world, which is manifest to all na- 
tions, and is as righteous as it is gracious. The 
occasion of a prayer of this kind is given in the 
bestowal of a blessed harvest, partly as a testimony 
of His power and goodness in general, partly as 
a seal of His promises, partly as a pledge of ad- 
ditional gracious guidance. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God’s blessing is to be ¢mplored in faith, re- 
ceived with thanksgiving, wsed in accordance with 
God’s will.—The gifts of God to His people should 
benefit the whole world.—The righteous govern- 
ment and the gracious guidance. of men are ag 
worthy objects of praise, as valuable foundations 
of hope.—The congregation is not only called to 
receive the Divine blessing, but likewise to spread 
it abroad, and should allow itself to be properly 
prepared and guided thereto. The aim, hope, and 
right of missionary work.—The end, basis, and 
means of hope in missions.—The end, way, and 
guardian of our pilgrimage.—God would not only 
reign a8 monarch of the world, but men should 
know likewise the ways in which He leads them. 
—God not only guides His people in tke right 
ways, but He guickens them under the way, Is. lviii. 
11.—God has made known His ways (Ps. xxy. 
10) to His people (Ps. ciii. 7) that they may walk 
therein, and teach other nations to do this.—The 
land has given its increase; how is it with the 
people in general !—How with the congregation 2 


| How with thee ? 
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SrarKke: The pious share their bodily bless- 
ings with the ungodly, but these are properly no 
blessings to the latter; but spiritual blessings 
belong only to the children of Ged.—Ali depends 
upon properly knowing God, and the way of life 
pointed out by Him.—lIn the kingdom of God it 
is demanded of each and every member, to be 
fruitful in good works.—God’s grace makes no 

. man poor, but may make him rich. 

Franke: God’s grace, blessing, the light of 
His countenance, are not for temporal blessed- 
ness, but for eternal life.—Tuouiuck: Longing 
after the most spiritual of all blessings that the 
salvation from God should arise in Israel and its 
light shine over all the heathen on earth.—Gurn- 
THER: These are the true prophets and teachers, 
upon whose countenance the glance of the Di- 
vine light still remains.—TausBE: Prophetic 
glance at the erection of the kingdom of God 
among all nations. 


[Marr. Henry: We need desire no more to 
make us happy than to have God’s face shine 
upon us, to have God love us, and let us know 
that He loves us.—We shall have never the less 
of God’s mercy, and blessing, and favor, for 
others coming in to share with us.—It is good to 
cast in our lot with these that are the blessed of 
the Lord.—Barnrs: The happiness of man de- 
pends on a knowledge of the principles on which 
God bestows His favors; for all men are, in all 
things, dependent on Him. Individuals and na- 
tions, as they follow the counsels of God, are . 
safe and happy; and in no other way.—Spur- 
GEON: Our love must make long marches, and 
our prayers must have a wide sweep; we must 
embrace the whole world in our intercessions.— 
We never know God aright till we know Him to 
be ours, and the more we love Him the more do 
we long to be fully assured that He is ours.—C. 
A. B.] 


PSALM LXVIII. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm or Song of David. 


Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered : 
Let them also that hate him flee before him. 
2 As smoke is driven away, so drive them away: 


As wax melteth before the fire, 


So let the wicked perish at the presence of God, 
3 But let the righteous be glad ; let them rejoice before God : 


Yea, let them exceedingly rejoice. 


4 Sing unto God, sing praises to his name: 


- Extol him that rideth upon the heavens 


By his name JAH, and rejoice before him. 
5 A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, 


Is God in his holy habitation. 
6 God setteth the solitary in families : 


He bringeth out those which are bound with chains: 


But the rebellious dwell in a dry land. 


7 O God, when thou wentest forth before thy people, 
When thou didst march through the wilderness; Selah: 


8 The earth shook, . 


The heavens also dropped at the presence of God: 
Even Sinai itself was moved at the presence of God, the God of Israel. 


9 Thou, O God, didst send a plentiful rain, 3 
Whereby thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when it was weary. 


10 Thy congregation hath dwelt therein : 


Thou, O God, hast prepared of thy goodness for the poor. 


11 The Lord gave the word: 


Great was the company of those that published 7. i 
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12 Kings of armies did flee apace: 
And she that tarried at home divided the spoil. 
13 Though ye have lain among the pots, 
Yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered with silver, 
And her feathers with yellow gold. 
14 When the Almighty scattered kings in it, 
It was white as snow in Salmon. 


15 The hill of God és as the hill of Bashan ; 
A high hill as the hill of Bashan. 
16 Why leap ye, ye high hills? 
This is the hill which God desireth to dwell in; 
Yea, the Lorp will dwell in at for ever. 
17 The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels: 
The Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place. 
18 Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive ; 
Thou hast received gifts for men ; 
Yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lorp God might dwell among them. 


19 Blessed be the Lord, who daily 

Loadeth us with benefits, even. the God of our salvation. Selah. 
20 He that is our God ts the God of salvation; 

And unto Gop the Lord belong the issues from death. 


21 But God shall wound the head of his enemies, 

And the hairy scalp of such a one as goeth on still in his trespasses. 
22 The Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, 

I will bring my people again from the depths of the sea: 
23 That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, 

And the tongue of thy dogs in the same, 


24 They have seen thy goings, O God ; 
Even the goings of my God, my King, in the sanctuary. 
25 The singers went before, the players on instruments followed after ; 
Among them were the damsels playing with timbrels. 
26 Bless ye God in the congregations, 
Even the Lord, from the fountain of Israel. 
27 There is little Benjamin with their ruler, 
The princes of Judah and their council, 
The princes of Zebulun, and the princes of Naphtali. 


28 Thy God hath commanded thy strength: 

Strengthen, O God, that which thou hast wrought for us. 
29 Because of thy temple at Jerusalem 

Shall kings bring presents unto thee. 


30 Rebuke the company of spearmen, the multitude of the bulls, with the calves of 
the people, 
Till every one submit himself with pieces of silver: 
Scatter thou the people that delight in war. 
31 Princes shall come out of Egypt; 
Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God, 


32 Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth; 
O sing praises unto the Lord; Selah: 

33 To him that rideth upon the heavens of heavens, which were of old; 
Lo, he doth send out his voice, and that a mighty voice, 


— 








strength unto God: 
a over Israel, 


iz in the clouds. 


_ 34 Ascribe ye 
- His 

, And his 
35 

The God of Israel & he that 

Blessed be God. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 
Izs Coxtzsts axp Compositiox.—This Psalm, 


if not the most difficult (J. D. Mich.), is yet the | 


most disputed (Hupfeld), on account of many ob- 
secure 7 Tare expressions, and doubtful 
readings. It is a Titan (Hitzig), the most glow- 
ing, the boldest and the most powerful hymn of 
the whole collection {Hupfeld), a Psalm in the 
style of Deborah, advancing to the highest pin- 
nacle of hymnie invention and representation 
(Delitzsch). It is reckoned by some to the later 
even Ewald, Hupfeld), by others to the 
: (Bading., Reuss, Olsh.), by others still to 
the most ancient monumenis of Hebrew poetry 
(De Wette, Eaticher, Hengst., Hitzig, Delitzsch), 
beeause the highest originality in figures and 
words is mingled frequently in this lyrical work 
of art, with unmistzkable repetitions of the fa- 
yorite words of previous writings. These, in 
Inany- : still need a satisfactory ex- 

i Ye the Psalm is so rent in 
lis chief features, so sublime and edifying that 
it deserves and admiis of another application 
than as 2 “monument of exegetical extremity 
and skill.” (Ed. Reuss, 1851). The fundamental 
thought is as clear es the arrangement and rhyth- 
msieal organizaiion, namely: The celebration of 
an entrance of Godimio Hz sanctuary on Zi after 
avictory, and He rale over the world extending uself 
from thexez. The opening strophe with the yery 
first words (ver. 1) awakens the most precious re- 
membrances of Israel by the watch-word of Num. 
=. 2-5, and by changing it into the form of a wish 
refers to circumstances in Israel in which the re- 
petition of these previous evenisis necessary, and 
is directly implored (rer. 2) in order to the ruin 
of the wicked (ver. 3), as well as the joy of the 
righteous, it transports us into the midst of a 
Victorious march led by God through steppes, 
in reference to which the righteous are exhorted 
to ise God with festive joy (ver. 4) as the 
Father and Helper of the forsaken (ver. 5), who 
provides 2 home for the solitary and the prison- 
er, whilst the rebellious remain in the land 
which is scorched by the heat of the sun (ver. 
6). Then follows a giance at the providential 
eare of God over His people in the Arabian 
desert after the exodus from Egypt and the re- 
yelation on Sinai (vers. 7-10). with a repetition 
of the words of Deborah, Judges v. 4 29., which 
go back to Deut. xxxiii 2; comp. Ex. xix. 15 
29., as Hab. ii. depends upon this Psalm. This 
forms the transition io the hope expressed in 
vers. 11-14, of a new viciory over hostile kings. 
For the Divine names, Adonai and Shaddai, af- 
ter the use of Elohim eleven times, the words 
yer. 13, and the absence of ites are in fa- 
vor of the euppotition that the reference here is 
no longer te previous events, but expected ones, 
although in allusion to the fact that previous 
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O God, thou art terrible out of thy holy places: 
giveth strength and power unto his people. 


events are to be repeated, namely, the decision 
by God’s oracle and the celebration of the vic- 
tory by festival choirs of women. By this vic- 
tory it is established that Zion has been chosen 
by Jehovah for the abiding habitation of histo- 
rical revelation (vers. 15, 16), notwithstanding 
its littleness in comparison with other moun- 
taine. Itis comparable with Binai in holiness, 
and likewise protected, as well as honored by 
the presence of God, surrounded by His angelic 
hosts (vers. 17, 18). Israel now likewise feels 
that he is supported and delivered by this God 
and Lord (vers. 19, 20), and ean safely reckon 
upon the ruin of his enemies (vers. 21-23. 
| God’s festal march of victory will be seen (vers, 
| 24, 25); all the tribes of the people will praise 
Him (vers. 26, 27); the consequences of this 
| aet of judgment and deliverance will be felt 
throughout the whole earth, whilst the great 
| monarchies will submit themselves and mighty 
| kings with their people will turn to God in 
| homage (vers. 28-31), and they are summoned to 
|}do this because He thunders down from the 
highest heavens of old upon the rebellious (vers. 
| 32, 33), but to His people, over whom His glory 
_Tules from His sanctuary, He gives power from 
jon high. Hence all the world should acknow- 
ledge God’s power, and Israel should praise 
Him (vers. 34, 34). : 

It follows from this survey with sufficient 
clearness, that this Psalm is not a direct prophecy 
of Christ, as to His advent, His saving doctrine, 
His triumphant ascension to heaven, His all-em- 
bracing sovereignty and Divine glory (J. H. 
Mich., after the fathers and most of the older 
theologians, i in connection with the 
citation of ver. 18 in Eph. iv. 8). Moreover it 
does not admit of a merely spiritual application 
(Flamin., Calvin) and typical interpretation 
(Stier), but it has a Messianic meaning, yet not 
through the prophetic idea ef the reunion of the 
divided kingdoms and the restoration of the mo- 
narchy (Hupf.}, but through the proclamation of 
the spreading of the Dine kingdom among the hea- 
then by means of the victorious deeds of the God of 
historical revelation, who iz enthroned upon Zion as ~ 
in heaven. If this fundamental thought is not 
recognized, the Psalm falls asunder into two 
parts, and there is left on the one side, merely 
| the sanetuary of God (J. D. Mich.), or His holy 
| majesty (Clauss). or His march of victory (Her- 
| der), on the other side the general feelings, re- 
| membrances and hopes of the people (Reuss.). 
| These are then the subject and form the contents 

of « festival hymn, which can be put in almost 
any time that we may desire, if we either look 
away altogether from definite historical events 
as an occasion for its composition, and merely 
recognize the lyrical shaping of a general idea, 
| or if we likewise entirely reject the composition 
_ by David, as stated im the title. Accordingly it 
| has been actually placed in the times of the Mac- 
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cabees (Olshausen), especially with reference to 
the consecration of the Temple, 1 Mace. v. (Rud- 
inger), in the time of the rule of the Ptolemies 
or the Seleucida (Reuss), in the period of the 
exile or shortly afterwards (Ewald, Késter, Hup- 
feld), in the time of the struggle of Josiah with 
the Egyptian king Necho (Thenius), of Hezekiah 
with the Assyrians (Kimchi, Béttcher), of the 
confederate kings Jehoshaphat and Joram with 
Moab and Edom, 2 Kings ili. (Hitzig), in the time 
of Solomon (De Wette). There are points of 
contact, but always at the same time serious ob- 
jections to these references. The reasons ad- 
duced against the time of David and his compo- 
sition of the Psalm however are very weak, The 
mention of the Temple may be explained as in 
Ps. v. 7, and the combination of Aithiopia which 
was never at war with Israel, with Egypt the 
beast of the reed, shows clearly that the refer- 
ence here is not to a victory over Egypt and 
Cush, but that these are the representatives of 
the heathen monarchies in general (Hengsten.). 
Since now Assyria is not mentioned here as one 
of these powers; since, furthermore, Zebulon 
and Naphtali are mentioned along side of Judah 
and Benjamin, and indeed with reference to a 
Joint celebration of victory in Jerusalem, finally, 
since Jehovah marches with them in the ark of 
the covenant ; we are led back to times previous 
to and not subsequent to the division of the Da- 
vidic empire or indeed the exile, and certainly 
back of Solomon, for his government was through- 
out peaceful. In this state of affairs, however, 
it is unnecessary to remain satisfied with the 
time of David in general (Calvin). We may 
think of the removal of the ark to Mount Zion, 
2 Sam. vi. (most of the older interpreters, 
finally, Stier, von Hofmann), or of the triumphal 
return after the happy issue of a war, and in- 
deed in the last case, not so much of the war 
with the Syrians and Edomites, 2 Sam. viii. or x. 
(Cler., Rosenm.), as with the Ammonites and Sy- 


rians, 2Sam. xi. (Flam., Thol., Hengsten., Reinke, |. 


et al.). Itis best however not to think of the go- 
ing forth of the ark at the beginning of the war 
(Venema, et al.), or of the celebration of victory 
at its close, but in accordance with the tone and 
course of thought, of the expression of the cer- 
tainty of victory which is in part prophetic, in 
the course of this perilous war, which extended 
into the second year (Delitzsch), on which occa- 
sion the ark of the covenant was carried forth 
with the army, 2 Sam. xi. 11. 

Str. I. Ver. 1. Let God arise.—Elohim is 
used here instead of Jehovah (Numb. x. 35). We 
are to take the verb as the imperfect instead of 
the imperative, yet not asa future (most inter- 
preters), or as a hypothetical present (Vatabl., 
De Wette, Hengstenberg, Hitzig). For in the 
one case we would have a promise, in the other, 
a clause of general application. But we have 
nothing to do with either of these, but with an 
expression of prayer in. the repetition of those 
words with which Moses, in marching through 
the wilderness, after each halt, called upon the 
ark of the covenant to arise and. go forward, not 
as if the ark was called God Himself (the Rab- 
bins), but because the pillar of cloud and fire, 
the sign of the Divine presence, rested upon it. 

[Ver. 2. It may. be that the figures of this 


verse, smoke and war, were suggested by the 
pillar of cloud and fire, as Hupfeld and Herder 
contend. At all events, they are frequent in the 
Scriptures, especially in connection with Theo- 
phanies, comp. Psalms xxxvii. 20; xovii, 6; 
Hos. xiii. 8; Mic. i. 4.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 4. Cast up a highway for Him* 
who driveth along through the steppes, 
Jah is His name.—The name Jah, shortened 
from Jehovah, is first. found in Ex. xy. 2, and is 
probably derived from this passage, as likewise 
Ps, exviii. 14; Is. xii, 2. But that the entire 
formula, of casting up (namely a highway, Isa, 
Ivii, 14; Ixii. 10) through the pathless wilder- 
ness, has been derived from Is, xl. 8 (Hupfeld), 
is a supposition as ungrounded as the assertion 
(Hitzig) that the previously-mentioned words 
from Numb. x. have originated from this Psalm. 
The reverse is true in both cases. The plural 
MD is certainly not to be derived from 1) == 
evening, and to be referred to the region of the 
evening (Septuagint, Vulgate, eéal.), or that of 
sunset=gloom of misery and night of misfor- 
tune, over which the Lord advances and leads 
His people to the sunrise (Schegg), or to be re- 
garded in the sense of clouds==heaven (Chald., 
Rabbins), from whence the Lord is to come. It 
is the plural from WI. py=sandy desert, which ig 
found not only between Babylon and Canaan, or 
in Arabia, but likewise on the Jordan. 

Ver. 6. God, who maketh the solitary to 
dwell at home.—These are not the childless 
(Ps. exiii. ?) who are promised a numerous pos- 
terity, but the forsaken, who are to have a: home 
given to them, Is. lviii. 7—[Leadeth forth 
prisoners into prosperity.—Mw13 is found 


only here. It is interpreted by most of the an- 
cient versions, the Rabbins, A. V., e¢ al., as== 
chains, as if it were related to Wp. But Symm, 
renders: é¢ améAvowv, and the Syriac: ‘into 
abundance.” Hupfeld regards it as equivalent 
to the more usual {)W9, Heo. ii, 21, from WO, 
a later Hebrew and Aramaic form for WW’, and 
thus properly—the true condition, prosperity.— 
Only the rebellious.—This is stronger and 
better than the ‘* but” of A. V.. The rebellious 
are those who refuse the guidance of the God of 
grace. These are obliged to remain in the dry 
and parched land, in the wilderness, and ‘do 
not come into the land which is fructified by the 
waters of grace, and shine in fresh green and 
rich fruits ” (Delitzsch).—C. A. B.] 

Str. I. Ver. 8.—Yon Sinai before the 
face of Elohim, the God of Israel.—Sinai 
is not mentioned as the primitive throne of God, 
but as the scene of His majesty, as well as the 
giving of the law and its terrors, and as the 
starting-place of His march towards Canaan, in 
contrast with the second throne on Zion (Hup- 
feld after Geier, et al.). The ‘1 is not to be con- 


nected with Elohim (Luther, Calvin), but with 
Sinai, and the expression is derived from Judges 
v. 5. From that song of Deborah is likewise de- 


De TE En Senet ae EET eR eT | Soe Se 

[* Perowne: “ The figure is borrowed from the-custom of 
Eastern monarchs, who gent heralds and pioneers before 
them to make all the necessary preparations—to remove 
obstructions, etc,, along the route which they intended to 
follow. Great military roads were mostly the work of the 
Romans, and were almost unknown before the Persian and 
Grecian periods.”—C. A. B.] 
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rived the expression: ‘‘the heavens dropped,” 
namely, the rain. 

Sir. IIL. Ver. 9. Richly with rain didst 
Thou sprinkle Thine inheritance.—The re- 
ference here is hardly to storms to fructify the 
land (J. D. Mich., Bottcher), or those giving vic- 
tory (Herder), but either to the manna as the 
bread of heaven (Jos. vi.; Pss. Ixxviii. 24; ev. 
40), expressly called rain from heaven, Ex. xvi. 
4; Ps. lxxviii. 23 (Venema, Schnurrer, De Wette, 
Stier, Reuss, Hupfeld), or figurative, not of the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit (the older inter- 
preters), but of the bestowal of gifts (Rosenm., 
Hengstenberg, Delitzsch), which come down 
from heaven as the rain of willingness, that is, 
freely, richly (Job xxxvii. 6; Ps. cx. 3), upon 
the land of Jehovah (Hos. ix. 3), which is like- 
wise called the inheritance of God in 2 Mace. ii. 
4 (Hitzig, Delitzseh). That we are to think first 
not of the people (Hupfeld) but of the land (Cal- 
vin), follows from ver. 10, where it is said that 
in it (not among them) God’s living creatures 
found their dwelling-place (1%). This expres- 
sion shows at the same time that we are not to 
think of God’s creatures in general (Geier, J. 
D. Mich., e¢ al.), or of the quails of the wilder- 
ness parallel with the manna (Schnurrer, Hup- 
feld), but of the congregation, whether we find 
it designated thereby as the complex of a flock 
of living creatures, 1 Sam. xviii. 18 (Rabbins, 
Calvin, e¢ al.), after the Arabic—people (Hitzig), 
or as the little creature—herd of God, Micah vii. 
14; Ps. Ixxix. 19 (Luther, et al,, Delitzsch), or go 
back to the root IM and accept the meaning: tent- 
circle, circular encampment (2 Sam. xxiii. 11, 13). 

Stir. lV. Ver. 11. The Lord gives the word 
(of authority).—The word means here hardly 
merely news, namely, of the victory, but with 
this reference rather, song, hymn of triumph 
(Calvin, Hupfeld). Since however the female 
chorus of victory is mentioned directly in con- 
nection with the division of booty, and it is bet- 
ter to regard WO as a Divine word, either of 
promise (Ps. lxxvii. 8) or of powerful effect 
(Hab. iii. 9), and itis designated in ver. 33, as 
in Is,. xxx. 30, as the sound of thunder, and 
Zech. ix. 14, as the blast of a trumpet, we 
have here to think not of the watch-word in war 
(Herder, e¢ al.), but rather of the word of power 
(Delitzsch, in part Reuss, G. Baur), which not 
only commands the war and promises the vic- 
tory, but brings, effects and gives the victory. 
There is no reference here to the preaching of 
the gospel (older interpreters). 

Ver. 12. The kings of hosts are in ironical 
contrast (Béttcher) with Jehovah Sabaoth. The 
correct translation: flee, was originally derived 
from the Rabbins. Previously the word was de- 
rived from 1V=love, unite oneself, rather than 
from 37).—-She that abideth at home, is not 
the congregation of Israel (Rabbins), but the 
mistress of the house, ‘‘the woman in the tent,” 
Judges v. 24. 

Ver. 13. Would you lie between the 
hurdles? ‘The wings of the dove are 
overlaid with silver, ¢tc.—The translation: 
although you now lie between sooty pots, you 
will become white and shining as the wings of 
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the dove (Rabbins, Calvin, [A. V.], e¢ ai.), is 
certainly false. Weare not only to strike out 
the “although now,” which is inserted in the 
text, but likewise to put instead of scoty pots 
either: boundaries (Chald., Jerome), or: hur- 
dles (Kimchi). If the former should be adopted, 
however, the sense could not be: if you lie be- 
tween the boundaries, that is to say, on the field 
in order of battle, you will shine (in the splen- 
dor of arms) as the wings of the dove (Luther, 
Geier). For the dove is a figure of peace or of 
rapid flight. The two chief explanations are 
then in this direction, whether we retain the 
meaning: boundaries (Rosenm., Béttcher, Stier, 
Hengstenberg), or put in place of this: hurdles, 
Gen. xlix. 14; Judges v. 16 (Hupfeld, Hitzig, 
Delitzsch). The reference is certainly to the 
rest of the peaceful land and the shepherd’s life, 
which is likewise recognized in the untenable in- 
terpretation: women drinking (J. D. Mich.). 
If now the dove is regarded as the figure of 
peace or of domestic life, and at the same time 
we recognize the fact that the emphasis is upon 
its shining play of colors, we may take the clause 
either as scornful, and as areproachful question, 
whether they resign themselves to the idle and 
easy rest, and gaze at the play of colors of the 
flying dove (J. D. Mich., Herder, Koster), or we 
may take it as a promise that after the victory, 
in peace the wings of the dove, that is to say, 
the people of Israel (Schnurrer) as the dove of 
God (Delitzsch), Ps. Ixxiv. 19; Hos. vii. 11; xi. 
11, or their women (Munting., De Wette, Reuss) 
will be brilliant in the jewels of the booty which 
is rich in gold and silver. This, then, in the 
spiritual interpretation, is referred to the fact 
that the manifold gifts of the Holy Spirit unfold 
their splendor in the people (Stier). If now it 
is objected to this, that it is not the dove or its 
neck, but its wings which afford the point of com- 
parison, and this is the correct view, and we 
think accordingly of rapid flight, then it is not 
the members of Israel which are designated by 
these expressions, nor the gold and silver field- 
badges of the enemy which are part of the booty 
(Maurer), but these wings themselves; and the 
glance is inclined to their glistening richness, 
because it is to be the booty of the Israelites. 
Whether now we are to regard this again as a 
promise and a mere figure of the brilliant lot 
appointed to the people of Israel in the lap of 
future peace (Hengstenberg), or as a description 
of the real booty in order to inflame them with 
a zeal in pursuit of it, and as a reproachful re- 
proof of those who would remain lying in peace- 
ful pursuits or between their boundary stakes 
(Béttcher, von Hofmann), depends partly on the 
general view of the context, and partly whether 


we take the particle 0)’, which begins the clause, 


as a conjunction=/f, or as an interrogative par- 
ticle. We decide for the latter, since such ques- 
tions of astonishment are used in connection 
with warlike scenes, 2 Sam. xxiii. 10; 1 Macc. 
vii. 45 sq.; Judith xv. 4.sq. Moreover the re- 
ference back to Gen. xlix. 14; Num. xxxii. 5 sq.; 
Judges v. 16, is manifest, and the mingling of 
jdeas and figures is avoided (Delitzsch), and 
there is evident not only a thought clear in it- 
self expressed in a natural and easily under- 
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stood figure, but at the same iime s real ad- 
vance in the discourse. 

Ver. 14. When the Almighty scattered 
kings in it, it snowed on Zalmon (—duart 
mountain).—God is designaied as Shaddai, which 
only occurs once more in the Psalms (Ps. xei. 1); 
and in the propheis only in Joel i. 15; Is. xiii. 
6; Ezek. i. 24; in the Pentateuch only in Num. 
xxiy. 4, 16; then in Ruth i. 20, 21. Jt is used 
however, 30 times in Job, whilst the fuller form 
el shaddai is found as characteristic (Ex. vi. 3) 
for the time of the Patriarchs, Gen. xvii. 1; 
xxviii. 3; xxxv. 11; xliii. 14; xlviii. 3 (in the 
Samaritan text likewise xlix. 25), and besides 
only. in Ezek. x. 5.. Now this is connected, not 
so much with the ancient character of the Psalm 
(G. Baur.), or with the derivation of this verse 
(Olsh.), as well as the two preceding (Hupfeld, 
et al.), from an ancient song, as with the fact 
that almost all the names of God are found dis- 
tributed in appropriate places in the Psalm. In 
accordance with the context, the Hebrew verb, 
which properly means: ‘‘spread out,” is re- 
garded by most interpreters as—‘‘scattered,” 
and ‘‘in it” is referred to the country, whether 
Moab or some other one and the kings are re- 
garded as hostile princes and captains. For the 
interpretation of the latter as princes of Israel 
and as types of the elect of God (Aben Ezra, 
Stier) or as regents set up here and there by 
God, through whom light comes in the darkness 
(Luther, Rosenm.), corresponds neither with 
the words nor the thought of the text. It is 
true we might translate: ‘‘ have a snowy aspect, 
be as white as snow, to be pure, shine” (Rodigcer 
in Ges. Thesaur., Hitzig), instead of “snow,” 
but the reference to snow must not be left out of 
view. The kings here might be compared with 
a light illuminating the darkness; but their 
being scattered can be better represented by 
the figure of the falling of snow; or even the 
consequence of this by the figure of a snowy ap- 
pearance. Neither of these figures agree with 
the disputed meaning of Zalmon: darkness, 
shade (Chald., Theod., Rabbins, Reuss.), but 
both are in accordance with the reference to 
Judges ix. 48, where the mountain Zalmon 
(Sept., Syr.) south of Shechem, is mentioned, 
whose name may be connected with Zelem—= 
shadow, on account of its well-known richness 
in forests, and notwithstanding its comparative 
unimportance, might be chosen here on account 
of its name, which to the Hebrew ear was adapt- 
ed for a play upon words (snow on the dark 
mountain or black forest). Now we have in the 
text not J=as on Zalmon, but Jmeither: on or, 


in the manner of Zalmon. In connection with 
the little height and southerly position of this 
mountain, we cannot think of a snowy mountain 
or a usual and frequent fall of snow. Thus all 
the explanations are excluded which find a com- 
parison between the brilliancy of the booty 
which has fallen from the fugitives (Von 
Hofmann), or the bleeding bones of the slain 
(Bivet., De Wette, e¢ al.), and the snow of Zal- 
mon, or regard the snow whiteness of the dark 
mountain as a figure of the encouragement of 
the previously sorrowing Israel (Calvin, J. H. 
Mich., Hengst., e¢ ai.). These explanations gain 
@ supportable sense at the most only when Zal- 








mon is ai the same time . erward a3 | 
place either of battle or of refiage tm the Pf, 


tives (Delitasch), ex whem there is &und In 


| clause: “them snow fell em Zalinam’” & 


tive expression of the thheugtt= then the mam-~ 
tain, to celebrate this joyaus evemi, clathed R- 
self in a bright garment of ey (Wetastein tn 
Delitzsch’s Com). But for such hina 
and historical reference of the Chime with 
spect to the foundation ofthe figure, as the mnawn 
tains of Hauran,, consisting ef Diack necks with 
the doubtful mame ef Asalmames in Pholeemies 
for one of its mountains (Wetasteim),, ora high 
mountain of somewhat the same mume 
the mountain peaks of Basham ( ‘Batcher’) wend 
be more appropriate tham the manntin mem 
Shechem, previously the enlly ame of the mame 
known which yet could met be pint fer the emir 
land (Von Leng., Hengst.), Tf we coma pint the 
battle there, tt would be much more malteral 
likewise to regard the snowing as Simply Rixte- 
rical than ta vex ourselves: with dowifial Gowres 
which can only he understioed Ry sazgexd 
With this agrees the interpretatiiem thai the fll 
and ruin of many kings has beem desigmnied as 
& snowing of the slaim (De Wettte), especially af 
kings in the black mountains (Benicher, Whell.). 
In this case, again, the interpretation that the 
fall of snow in questiom rendered the fight of 
the fugitives more difficult, ex eat, of alll places 
of refuge (De Dieu), would be mere mattwral than 
the supposition of a scornful ciliniion from an 
ancient hymm of yietery im aceerdmce with 
which the rough weather em Zalmon Sitented 
somewhat in the south would be given as & TeR- 
son for the disinclination te marein firth f the 
mountain situated tm the north (Merdex, Eimpf). 
Since, however, there ts mo historical stutermen 
here, but rather a prophetical @eciaratien, we 
are rather led to a figurative mode of expression, 
whose sense, however, is as oseure as its fom 
dation and occasion is unkmewm.. With this re- 
sult, the translation> “and smowy bright it Shimes 
in the dark” (Reuss) must likewise rest satished, 
Str. V.,, vers. 15, 16. A mountaim of God 
is the mountain of Bashan, 2 mount fall 
of peaks, the mountain of Bashan. Why 
do ye look with envy, ye many peaked 
mountains, on the mountain em which 
God has chosen to G@well?—The sem is 
the same whether we regard these amd the #5 
lowing words as veeatives as am address te the 
mountains (Munting., De Wette, Reuss) or as a 
simple sentence (most interps.). The menntains 
of Bashan consisting of basalt, mow rising mp 
like columns into sharp points, amd then comical 
in truncated peaks, even if we de met reckon im 
lofty Hermon (Olsh., Hupt,, Hitsig). as beldly 
formed masses of rock of gloomy majesty, make 
the impression of antiquity amd imvineibiligg 
when compared with the CisJormimic moun- 
tains, especially with Zion, which consist of po- 
rous limestone and milder farms (Delitzsch). 
They are thus adapted te a figure ef worldly 
power in contrast with the congregation ef Ged 
Besides they were for the mest part imbabited 
by heathen nations hostile te the people of Is- 
rael. The reference here is t@ lurking (Sept, 
Isaki, Kimchi), and so erafty and hostile (Aqual., - 


| Jerome), or envious and jealous leaking ever sé 


a 






es: 


- other of the holy myriads (Deut. xxzziii. 2) sur- | 


(Bottcher, Ewald, Hengst.) The use of this ex- 
ing the Theocracy from the north, but is oeca- 


tains were not selected as the seat of the Theoc- | 
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them (J. i. Mich., and most interps.), not to| it is much less natural to suppose that Zion it- 


the leaping of these many-peaked mountains 


(Chald., Luther), nor coagulated (Sept.), stiff 


with ice (J. H, Mich.). Yet it is unnecessary 
to think of the actual hostility of those nations 


pression in order to contrast Bashan with Zion | 
is explained not only from the dangers threaten-| 


sioned by the fact, that notwithstanding the pre-| 
yious conquest of Bashan by Moses, these moun- 





racy (Herder, De Wette), although they a¢ Sinai | 
were ancient mountains of God, properly 2 
mountain of gods (J. H. Mich., Hupf., Hitzig) | 
Ps. xxxvi. 6, and not a ridge of godlike great- 
ness (Bottcher), one favored by God (Hengst.), 
a high mighty mountain (De Wette, ¢ al.), or 
one conspicuous as a basaltic mountain above 
21 other creations of God (Delitzsch). peat 
the erroneous opinion that the mountain of God 
could only mean Zion (finally again Stier), the 
ancient versions and interpreters have made it 





self has become Sinai by the presence of the ark 
with the tables of the law than to be reminded of the 


| presence of God in the midst of innumerable multi- 
tudes of His angels (Deut. xxxiii. 2), the latter, 


however, not as Gal iii. 19; Heb ii. 2 (Hengst.) © 
ag the mediator of the law-giving, but as the com- 
pany surrounding His throne and as heavenly at- 


tendants in general. We have to do here, how- 


ever, not with these servants and their use, but 
with a beholding the glory of the God who manifests 
Himself on Zion a8 on Sinai as the heavenly king, 
and our attention is drawn not to that which 
happened, as it were, in the sanctuary, but to 
that which Zion & when compared with Sinai, 


| namely, a place of the revelation and manifesta- 


tion of this God. Thus it is not said that Sinai, 
with its glory of thunder and lightning (Bottcher), 
is now in the sanctuary, but that Zion as Sinai 
brings into view the majestas tremends of Jehovah. 


Hence it is preferable to take wz (comp. ver. 
24) as Ps. laxvii 13; Ex. xv. 11—in the, name- 


the subject of the clause and the mountain of | l¥- well known holiness. Under these circum- 
Bashan the predicate and found the sense: the | t#@ees, we are not forced to the conjecture, 


mountain of God is a fruitful mountain; Bashan | *i¢% is very natural, it is true, on account of 
being taken as the type of fruitfulness. Then | Vewt- zxxili 2, to read “7'DD RZ—He has come 
they put the heights in the place of the many | from Sinai into the (namely, well-known) sane- 
peaks, because they did not understand the | tuary (Pott, Koster, Maurer, Olch., Hupt, [Pe- 
vowel points, and explained it symbolically of |rowne]), instead of "202 Besides this has 
spiritual elevation. Only since J. D. Mich. and | against it the fact that God has not entered into 
Herder has the true interpretation been known, | the sanetuary in Zion in the midst of His hea- 


to which, however, Rivetus (comm. in pss. proph. 
Amst. 1645) pointed in yain. 

Ver. 17. The chariots of God are my- 
tiads, thousands and again thousands, 
the Lord among them—(it z) a Sinai in| 
sanctity.—Over against the warlike powers of 
the kings of hosts (ver. 12), the infinitely supe- 
rior power of God is designated with expressions 
which are derived from the characteristies of 
warlike power, Ps. xx. 7; Hab. iit. 8, 15, and! 





venly hosts, but ascended from Sinai to the 
height of heaven again as afier every descent to 
earth, and that this fact is direcily brought fer- 
ward in ver. 18. It would be much simpler io 
suppose that a D has fallen away from before 
Sinai (Hitzig). But then we would have the 
untrue thought: the Lord among them, (coming) 
from Sinai in holiness—in unapproachablenesz, 
1 Sam vi 20.—The closing word is consequently 
4 eloser definition of the noun Sinai which im- 


are therefore symbole not only of sovereign mediaiely precedes; but it is not the Lord, but 
power (Hengst.), but at the same time of trium-| Zion as the place of His revelation, which is a 


phant vietory (Schnurrer). They remind us, 
on the one side, of the fiery horses and chariots 
that carried up Elijah end surrounded Elisha to 
protect him (2 Kings ii. 11; vi 17), and on the 


rounding God on Sinai, and therefore bringing 
before the soul the innumerable angels of God 
{Dan vii. 10; Matt. xxvi. 53). And thus they 
lead in this passage not to the ascension of Christ 
(most of the older interps.), but yet symbolize 
more than Divine providence and help (Calvin), 
namely, the all-eonquering presence of the Gad 
of revelation and holiness on Zion in its analogy 
with His previous presence on Sinai. In favor 
of this is likewise the final clause of ver. 17, 
which is not: on Sinai in the sanctuary (Sept., 
Vuig., Chald. [A. V.]), but either: Sinai in the 
sanctuary (most interps. after L. de Dieu), or: 
a Sinai in holiness (Delitzsch). The latter gives 
the most suitable sense: that Zion affords 2 
sight as Sinai afforded it when God in His ap- 
pearance surrounded it with holiness. The for- 
mer interpreters, however, would give the dis- 
torted thought that Sinai now or, as it were, has 
entered into the sanctuary, and thus Zion has 
become a eecond Sinai, in an unclear form. For 


Sinai like this. A false derivation of [¥I7 bas 
| cccasione’ the translation: thousands of happy 

ones or gladly rejoicing ones (Sept, Vulg-) 
The literal translation of the clause is thousands 





of repetition.* ; 

Ver. 1s. Thou bast ascended up on high, 
| "Phou hast led captives captive. Thou 
hast taken gifts of {(—conziting of) men, 
and even the rebellious. in order to dwell 
| as Jah Elohim —The dwelling of Jehovah on 
| Zion being referred to, it is natural to think of 
jthe “height sf Zion” (Jer. xzxi. 12; Ezek. 
) xvii. 24; xx. 40) as the aim of the procession 
| (Hiszig), yet not of the return of the ark which 
| bas just taken place (De Wette), but of the first 
entrance of God into Zion (Ewald, Reuss, Olsh.) 
| after the storming of the citadel of Zion, 2 Sam. 
|v. 7 (Delitzsch), without its being necessary to 
regard the captives partienlarly as the bond- 
| slaves of the sanctuary, the Wethmim, Ex. viii 
(20; comp. Num. xvii. 6 (Botteher), as the Gi- 
beonites (Jos. ix. 23). But the “height” with- 
| Gat any iurther additions, and with ihe article 





| _ * [be word is 2 ar. Dey, and is rendered by the Targ. and 
 Seatee Slowed by A. ¥.: thousands f angels —C. 4 Bj 
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always elsewhere, means the height of heaven as 
the dwelling of God, Pss. vii. 7; xviii. 16; xciii. 
4; cii. 19 (Hengst., Hupf.), and ver. 33 likewise 
here points to this, yet there is no mingling of 
the heavenly and earthly figure and seat of God 
(Hupf.) here, but the dzblical view of the ascent 
of God into heaven after that He had made Him- 
self known on earth in deeds of omnipotence and 
love and had conducted the cause of His people 
there, Ps. xlvii. 5 (Hengst.).. Likewise the pre- 
terite here refers to such a historical manifesta- 
tion, and the following expressions show that it 
has to do with such deeds of God for His people, 
by which hostile nations were subjected, their 
gifts of homage brought and accepted, the testi- 
monies of the victorious dwelling of Jehovah 
among His people increased and confirmed. The 
enthronement of God in the heaven, His ascent 
and descent, His dwelling in His house on Zion 
and among His people agree very well with one 
another, and are not only symbols and types, 
but are actual guidances and real foundations 
of history, which come to fulfilment and com- 
pletion in and through Christ. Thus this pas- 
sage (Eph. iv. 8 sq.) is referred to the victorious 
march (Col. ii. 15) of the triumphant Redeemer, 
yet from the stand-point of fulfilment it is ap- 
plied in such a way that the thought comes out 
that the conqueror has not taken to himself these 
gifts, which constitute his spoils, for his own 
enrichment, but for the benefit of men. For 
there the refererce is to ‘‘ giving” the gifts, as 
likewise in the Syriac and Chald., yet here 
the reference is to ‘‘taking.” But this differ- 
ence vanishes when we regard the tribute, 
which sometimes is designated as gift and pre- 
sent (2 Sam. vili. 2, 6), as consisting of men 
(Ewald). These are here not the slaves of the 
temple (Béttcher), or proselytes (De Wette), or 
the apostles and evangelists as the servants of 
God (J. D. Mich.), but those who voluntarily 
submit themselves in distinction from those who 
are directly mentioned as made subjects by com- 
pulsion. For it is very natural that the clause: 
“and the rebellious also,”’ should depend upon 
the verb (Geier), as the second object subordi- 
nate to the first object, ‘‘ gifts of men.” It is 
true we might put instead of this expression: 
gifts among men (Olshausen), that is to say, on 
earth (Hengstenberg); but the interpretation: 
and among the rebellious also (Delitzsch), would 
demand that we should supply the preposition, 
which would be difficult, and the interpretation: 
and the rebellious likewise, namely, give Thee 
(Hengstenberg), would require together with 
the supply of the verb, a transposition of form. 
By our interpretation the clause of design unites 
naturally with the preceding, its structure de- 
manding not that Jdh Elohim should be taken as 
subject (Delitzsch)—in order that he may dwell, 
that is to say Jah Elohim continue to dwell. It 
would be more natural to regard these as voca- 
tive (Hengstenberg, Hitzig). But this would 
make the clause of design too insignificant, or 
give it a wrong sense, if we should unite it with 
*+ascend,” which besides is against the accents. 
Hence we take the two last words as a closer defi- 
nition not only of the subject addressed in all the 
preceding verbs, but at the same time of His 
dwelling, as it is brought about by His actions 


which characterize the conqueror. Thus thecon- 
nection of the two names of God in this very 
passage is explained. This is not so much the 
case if the whole line is regarded as an inde- 
pendent clause: and the rebellious likewise are 
to serve for a dwelling of Jehovah Elohim, or: 
dwell with Jehovah Elohim (De Wette, Maurer, 
Hupf.), whether itis taken as active or as passive. 
At the same time this would give the prophetical 
idea of a future conversion of the heathen an 
unusual manner of expression and one which is 
less suitable to the context. It leads rather to 
the thought of a revelation of power and glory 
made by the God of Israelas the heavenly king 
and the conqueror of hostile powers, in order 
that He may dwell on Zion as He is enthroned 
in heaven, as Jehovah Elohim. There is no re- 
ference here to His dwelling in the hearts of 
men as the third sanctuary (J. D. Mich.) 

Sir. VI. Ver. 19. Blessed be the Lord day 
by day! Are we burdened—He, God, is 
our help.—By a change of the disputed ac- 
centuation (Bahrafter Heidenheim), the designa- 
tion of time, ‘* day by day,’’ is by many attached 
to the second member of the verse (Chald., 
Isaki, Kimchi). Then the sense is simply: He 
burdeneth Himself for us (Delitzsch), helps us 
bear it (Ewald), bears us or is burdened with 
us (Jerome, Hupfeld) ; for Oy is not used of the 
heaping up of benefits (Calvin, Rudinger, e¢ al.), 


and since it is here connected with a and not - 


as usual with by, and since oN offers itself as 


an appropriate subject of the clause, this inter- 
pretation is more preferable than the explana- 
tion: the God of our help and our salvation 
daily loadeth us [A. V.], which would lead to 
an entirely different course of thought. But 
we may divide the second member into an ante- 
cedent and consequent, whilst we connect the 
designation of time with the first clause; and 
then the context is in favor of leaving the sub- 
ject undetermined (L. de Dieu, Hengstenberg, 


Hitzig). Asa matter of course, oxn is not like 


ox Nin. We have only translated it thus for 


perspicuity. The definite article renders God 
prominent as the well-known God of Israel, who 
alone is the real and true God. 


Ver. 20. Jehovah the Lord has for death 
ways of escape.—The reference here is not 
to issues in death for the enemies (Symmach., 
the Rabbins, e¢ al.), but ways of deliverance 
(Calvin), by which we may go forth free (Hit- 
zig) with respect te death (Stier), or at the ex- 
pense of death (dat. incomm.) ; an expression so 
comprehensive that it can mean the departure 
from death to eternal life, as that in contrast 
with death, from anxiety of death in peril of 
life. There is an expression of the highest 
triumph in the rhymes at the end of the verses, 
20, 21, 25 (Bottcher). 

Str. VII. Ver. 21. The hairy scalp is best 
understood of a head with luxuriant growth of 
hair, the sign of the bloom of youth and power 
(Hupfeld, Delitzsch), as the unshorn head with 
bristly hair (Bottcher) is the figure of desolate, 
wild nature (Stier), or defiant wildness (Geier). 
It cannot be decided whether there is meant here 





_ & prominent person who was then particularly 
hated wore 
Ver. 22. Bring back.—The context shows 
that this does not promise the bringing back of 
those who have met with misfortune upon moun- 
tains or on the sea (Chald. and the Talmudists), 
nor the deliverance of those threatened with 
great dangers (Vat., Stier, et a/.), nor the lead- 
ing back of the Israelites scattered in the whole 
world (Reuss, Olehausen), but the reaching the 
_ beaten enemies, whether they have hidden in in- 
accessible places in the mountain-forests of Ba- 
shan, or in the abysses of the sea, that is, the salt 
sea (Is. xvi. 8; 2 Chron. xx. 2), in order that 
the people may take vengeance upon them, Num. 
_=xi. 34; Dent. iii. 2; Amos ix. 2 (Geier, ef a.) 
Ver. 22. That thou mayest wash thy foot 
in blood. —According to the present reading, 
timchaz, we tust translate: in order that thou 
mayest crush (namely them) with thy foot in 
blood (Hengstenberg). But this is contrary. to 
the accents. If on the other hand the last words 
are not regarded as adverbial, but according to 
the accents as the object of the verb: that thou 
shakest, that is, violently movest thy foot in 
blood, then we come in conflict with the meaning 
of the word, comp. ver. 21 and Ps. cx. 6; Num. 
uziv. 8,17. Hence it is appropriate to change 
the reading into tirchaz, Ps. lviii. 10—that thou 
mayest bathe (almost all recent interpreters), 
and this is more acceptable than to change the 
letters into (2D (Hitzig), in order to get the 
sense: that he may become red (Kimchi, Vatab., 
at al.}, or become brilliant (Ewald), or dip one- 
self—become colored (Septuagint, Vulgate, Syr., 
Flaminias, Calvin, Rudinger [A. V.]).—The 
tongue of thy dogs have its part in the 
enemies.—Aimost all the older interpreters 
take the closing word, 41139, as a preposiiion (= 
of it), and refer it either to the enemy partly 
distributively, partly to the one who according 
to ver. 21 goes about proudly and securely (most 
interpreters), or to the blood (Calvin, Geier, Ge- 
senius, Hengstenberg.) We must then either 
supply 2 v¥erb, ¢.g., drink, or lick, or obtain. 
This would be hardly admissible and would be 
harsh after “‘of their enemies.” It is natural 
_ to think of the verb 112 (Isaki, comp. Job vii. 
2; Jonah ii.1; Dan. i. 10); but the sense: He 
gave the tongue of thy dogs its part of the ene- 
mies (J. D. Mich.), is inconsistent with the con- 
struction. Accordingly we must regard it as a 
substantive, either one not found elsewhere, yet 
usual in the Chald., [D (Hupfeld and Delitasch 
after the proposition of Simon), in connection 


with which {i7, which occurs elsewhere as a 
fem., is considered ag a mase.,as perhaps Ps. 
zxii. 15; Prov. zxvi. 23, or the well-known word 
which we get by correcting the form into Ing, 
Ps. Ixiii. 10 (Olshausen), with the meaning: por- 
tion of food (Ps. xi. 6; xvi. 6), which is more 
appropriate than #7135 (Hitzig), in order toget 
the idea of aszignatum—the allotted portion. 

Str. VL Ver 24 Fhey have seen Thy 
processions, O God, the processions of 
my God, of my King in holiness.—The 
subject is not specifically designated, but con- 
eretely thought, and therefore is not to be weak- 
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ened into an indefinite subject. The perfeet 


does not favor the march against the enemy, as 
Ps, lxxvii. 13; Hab. iii. 6, but the triumphal 
procession after the victory, with which the fol- 
lowing clauses agree. 


The supposition of a pro- 
cession “into the sanctuary ” (Hupf, ot ol.), is 


againat the form of the word, that of a proces- 


sion “in the sanctuary ” (De Wette, Hengsten- 
berg), against usage, hence it is better to trans- 


late as ver. 17 b. [in holiness]. 


Ver, 26. Ye from the fountain of Israel. 
—The fountain of Ileracl is not Christ as the 


| fountain of salvation (many older interpreters), 


but the ancestor from whom the people sprang, 
Is. xlviii. 1; I. 1 The sense is the same 
whether we regard this verse as the shout of the 
poet, as Judges v. 9 (Hengstenberg), or as part 
of the song of the singers and sels. 

Ver. 27. All portions of the people with their 
princes are to be represented in this festival 
gathering. Two southern and two northern 
tribes are mentioned as representatives; and 
first Bensamin, because the first royal conqueror 
of the heathen sprang from it, and because the 
sanctuary wasin its boundaries (Deut. xxxiii. 
12; Jos. xv. 17; xviii. 16); then Jupau, as the 
home of David; then follows Zebulon and Nap- 
thali, celebrated for their bravery in the song 
of Deborah (Judges v. 18, comp. iv. 6), which 
are found in Is. viii. 23, in an entirely different 
connection. Benjamin is called the xirriy, not 
as the youngest son of Jacob (De Wette), but on 
account of the little extent of its territory and 
the small number of its inhabitants, 1 Sam. ix. 
21. The word D7 is obsenre, it eannot mean: 
“its prince” (Septuagint, Geier, De Wette), but 
rather: he whe conquers it, that is to say, ita 
ruler [A. V.] What then does this mean? Since 
111) elsewhere is used only of violent subjuga- 
tion, the reference to the marshal keeping the 
procession in order (Clericus, Delitzsch), 1s just 
as objectionable as the reference to the rule over 
the Israelites, whether taken bistorically (Stier, 
et al.) or prophetieally (Hupfeld). Nothing re- 


Inains then but to go back farther than the im- 


mediately preceding verses and consider the 
enemies conquered by the Benjaminites under 
Saul, 1 Sam. xiv. 47 sq. (Hengstenberg) as the 
object of the ruling. [Moll thus translates: 
There is little Benjamin. their conqueror 
(namely, the conqueror of the encimies mentioned 
previously).—C. A. B.} The word DiD39 is 
stillmore obseure. For these are demonstratively 
false derivations, by which they seek to get the 
meaning princes (the ancient versions, Jerome, 
Flaminius, Coec., ¢ al). by means of the idea: 
embroidered clothing. or purple. The wordragan 
means: stone. Bat the meaning—their stone— 
their rock—their support or sirength (Rosenm., 
after L. de Dieu), brings a strange thought into 
the context in a word strange to this thought ; 
and the translation: their soning. that is, their 
(the enemies) subduing by the use of sling-stones, 
or with an allusion te the sling of David (Rivet, 
Béttcher in his Preben, Hengsi., Baihinger), is 
at least an obseure expression for a remote 
thought. The explanation: their throwing one 
upon another—orerthrow (Boticher, in Ziren- 
lese), is searcely better. By means of the Arabie 
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(Gesenius, Hitzig, Delitzsch), however, we may 
get the idea ofa thickly pressed throng, a mass of 
people (Luther, e¢ al.), in connection with which 
we may think of Judah as the most numerous 
tribe affording the great masses (Stier, Koster), 
without being obliged to change the reading into 
Dnw3) (Hupfeld), which word besides would af- 


furd the idea of a noisy crowd. Itis true we 
miss the copula, ‘‘and,” or the preposition 
“with,” since the supposition of an apposition 
is excluded by the sense of the word. Yet the 
style and circumstances admit of the asyndet. 
juxtaposition of princes and their multitudes of 
people. This seems much more tolerable than 
the translation: there is Benjamin, little,—fol- 
lowing the princes of Judah with their crowds 
(Hitzig), which is connected with another expla- 
nation and position of D7 in the clause. 


Str. IX. Vers. 28, 29. Thy God has com- 
manded, etc.—Since the sudden address to 
Israel is strange, and God is again addressed 
directly in the following clause, and all the an- 
cient versions have the vocative in the first mem- 
ber, it is natural to change the reading from 
PTI THY into DION MY, that is, O. God, com- 
mand (Dathe, Bodttcher, Ewald, Olshausen, Hup- 
feld), yet it is unnecessary. So likewise we 
need not think of an address (of the Ephraimite 
poet) to a king (Jehosaphat) who had come 
to the help of his people with an army, and with 
reference to this translate still further: the 
powerful help of God, as Thou affordedst it to 
us (Hitzig). This is opposed, not to speak of 
other objections, by the immediately following 
undoubted address to God in the words: ‘* From 
Thy temple.’’ For there is no occasion for 
attaching these words to the preceding clause, 
and then translate: ‘to Jerusalem,’’ and con- 
necting this with the following clause (Hupfeld, 
[Perowne]). The temple is the place in which 
the kings will offer their gifts, and this temple 
is at Jerusalem, that is to say, rises up above’ 


Jerusalem. The interpretation of [1D as, be- 


cause of, or on account of Thy temple (Symm., 
Luther, Geier, Ewald, [A. V.]), gives an incor- 
rect sense, the interpretation: from the temple 
to Jerusalem (Bottcher), as a statement of the 
extent of the procession which brings the pre- 
sents, gives an unnatural local limitation. It is 
unnecessary, moreover, to connect ver. 29 a. 
closely with 28 5. (De Wette), or to undertake a 
transposition of the members into the pretended 
original order, vers. 28 a. 29 a. 28 b. 29 6. (Ols- 
hausen). If we find the transitive interpreta- 
tion of MY=roborare, objectionable, notwith- 
standing Proy. viii. 28; Eccle. vii. 19, and in 
spite of the example of the Septuagint, Symm., 
Flaminius, Calvin, ef al., and the consent of De- 
litzsch and Hupfeld, we may translate: show or 
prove Thyself mighty (most interpreters) in that 
which (J. H. Mich., Rosenmiller), or: Thou 
who, Is. xlii. 24 (Késter, De Wette, Olsh.), has 
wrought or done for us. 

Str. X., ver. 80. Rebuke the beast of the 
reed, &c.—This is not the boar (Bochart, Oed- 
mann) or the lion (Isaki), whether as a symbol 
of Syria (Lowth, Schnurrer) or a figure of strong 
enemies in general (Bottcher) ; still less is it the 


serpent or the dragon as the symbol of Babylon 
(Gesenius); but either the crocodile, Ps. lxxiv. 
18; Ezek. xxix. 3 (Dé Wette), or since this ani- 
mal lives in the Nile itself, and not in the reeds, 
better, the hippopotamus, Job xl. 21 (Hengst., 
Hitzig, Delitzsch) as the symbol of Egypt (Is. 
xxx. 6), whose emblem is the reed, Is. xxxvi. 6. 
The bulls (literally, the strong ones) are by 
their connection with calves of the peoples 
not used as figures of the gods (Hitzig). but of 
leaders and princes (most interpreters). The 
proper expression: ‘peoples,’ is used epexege- 
tically alongside of the figurative and ‘‘calves” 
(Geier), or has mingled with it into a mixed 
idea.—_Stamping along with silver pieces. 
—This is very obscure. The sing. mase. embraces 
ail the rebuked in'one. The participle desig- 
nates the action as simultaneous with the re- 
buking. This already affords many strong ob- 
jections to the usual translation: that they may 
submit themselves. Besides 09 only means: 
to stamp, accordingly since the Hithpael is used 
here, it should be translated: being in a state 
of stamping, or: letting himself to stamp. The 
latter does not suit the words: ‘‘with uncoined 
pieces of silver.” We abide therefore by the 
former; for the meaning: stamping upon one’s 
self—casting one’s self violently and fiercely to 
the earth (Delitzsch), condemns itself. And the 
translations: all trots itself near (Bottcher pre- 
viously), or: all that bestirs itself (Bottcher 
finally), lack a sure foundation. 
true with the explanation : people that bind them- 
selves to servitude for gold (Reuss)—crowd of 
hirelings. So likewise the explanation: those 
who there tread under foot (Luther), or who 
tread one another under foot (Koster) for pieces 
of silver, that is, for the sake of booty, is untena- 
ble; and the reference of the participle (pros- 
ternens sibi) to God as the subject of the follow- 
ing clause dispergit (Maurer) would give rise to 
a hard construction. This reference to God 
may be retained and a suitable sense gained in 
two parallel members of the verse by changing 
the D into 71, the participle into the imperative 


-(Hupf.), and by changing the vowel points, and 


thus partly making the preterite 43, which is 


taken by many (Sept., Ewald, Béttcher, Reuss, 
Olsh., Hitzig) as an imperative, into the real 
imperative V3, partly making the substantive 


*¥13 into the participle "Y2 (De Rossi, Olsh., 
Hupfeld), which is likewise referred to by some 
who follow the sense (Sept., Symmach., Pott, 
Clauss). It is then said of God: act towards 
them stamping (that is, trampling upon them), 
who desire silver; scatter the people who desire 
war. These changes are, however, pure con- 
jectures, although, as a whole, since, with the 
exception of one consonant, they only affect the 
vowels, they are easier and more in accordance 
with the context than to change DDS3N into 
DSN), that is, adorn themselves (Hitzig). Fer 
although women, perbaps even men, mean to 
adorn themselves with strings of gold‘and silver 
coins, likewise with nose-rings, yet such a de- 
coration with pieces or lumps of silver is not 
known to be characteristic of the nations referred 
to, even if we should overlook the impropriety 
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of this designation for the peoples and princes 


_ just characterized as animals. 


Ver. 31. Magnates shall come out of 
Egypt.—The D°30WM from which the Macca- 
bees claimed the name of Asmoneans are appa- 
rently the perillustres, the illustrious. The 
usual derivations from the Arabic are untenable 
(Fleischer in Delitzsch’s commentary), The mean- 
ing: couriers (Bottcher) is unsafe, and has little 
propriety ; that of elders (Sept., Vulg., Arm.) 
is without etymological support; that of the 


_ Chasmoneans as the inhabitants of the Egyptian 


province of Ashummim (J. H. Mich.) is without 
historical basis or occasion; that of fat, that is, 
rich, strong, distinguished (Hupf.) is. possible. 
In accordance with the sense and context they 
are the magnates’ (Chald., Rabbins),—Cush 
shall send forth speedily his hands to 
God.—Cush, that is Athiopia, with Egypt as 
in Is. xlvy. 14, is here used as the name of the 
land with the fem. form, and is connected with 
7° H=make to run; but it isimmediately treated 


as the name of the people by the masce. suffix in 
rT, apparently because the ‘‘ hands” are men- 


tioned. Accordingly it is the less necessary to 
change the reading into mM”, as enallage gen. 
(Jer. vill. 5; Job xxxix. 3, 16) occur as well as 
enallage num. (Ps. xii. 4). And since as well 
the context as the expression ‘‘make the hands 
run” are better suited to the offering of tribute 
than to the lifting up of the hands in prayer, 
there is no occasion for changing the reading 
into OY) (Hitzig), in order to get the latter 


idea. 

[Sir. XI. Ver. 82. To Him who drives 
along in the primeval heaven of heavens. 
—Delitzsch: ‘+The Psalmist stands so entirely 
in the midst of this final glory that floating 
along in faith above all the kingdoms of the 
world, he calls upon them to praise the God of 


Israel. 2399 connects itself with the ruling 
idea of ivy. The heaven of heavens, Deut. x. 
14, are designated by Dp. as primeval (perhaps 
as according to their origin reaching out far 
above the heavens of the earthly world of the 
2d and 4th days of creation); God drives along 
in the primitive heavens of heavens, Deut. xxxiii. 
26, since He by means of the cherubim, Ps. xviii. 
10, extends his efficiency to all places of this in- 
finite distance and height.”—See He sounds 
with His voice, the mighty voice.—Hupf., 
Delitzsch, et al., regard the mighty voice as in 
apposition with His voice, and this seems best. 
Riehm, however, would make the mighty voice 
the object and translate thus: He makes a 
mighty voice to sound with His voice. This 
would be more literal, but somewhat tautologi- 
cal. —C. A. B.] 

Str. XII. [ver. 84. Ascribe strength to 
God.—Delitzsch: ‘Give back to Him in ac- 
knowledgment and praise the omnipotence which 
He has and proves. His glory rules over Israel 
as its defence and confidence. His power, how- 
ever, embraces all created things, not only the 
earth, but also the highest regions of the hea- 
ven. The kingdom of grace reveals the majesty 
and glory of His redemptive work (Eph. i. 6), 


the kingdom of nature His all-prevalent omnipo- 
tence.”—C. A. B. 

Ver. 35. Fearful art Thou, God from Thy 
holy places.—Most ancient versions and many 
codd. have the singular; but the plural is cer- 
tain and, is not merely used poetically (Hupf.), 
but either because the one sanctuary embraced 
a number of holy places, Jer. li. 51; Amos vii. 
9 (most interps.), or because the reference here 
is at the same time to earthly and heavenly 
sanctuaries (Hitzig). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In times which threaten danger to the peo- 
ple of God, nothing better can be done than to 
call upon the heavenly King imploring His in- 
terference in behalf of His people. For the rising 
up of the Almighty is connected with the de- 
struction of the power of their enemies, who are un- 
able to resist Him, and with the rejoicing of the 
pious in the assurance of victory. ‘This is the 
sum of the matter: although God is quiet for a 
time whilst the ungodly cruelly and wickedly 
afflict the church, yet He finally rises up to 
avenge it, and believers have protection enough 
in His help, when once He stretches forth His 
hand against the ungodly” (Calvin). This is 
the ‘‘great theme which is repeated again and 
again and in constantly new features in the his- 
tory of the kingdom of God on earth until finally 
the last judgment takes up into itself all the 
previous judgments of God and completes them” 
(Tholuck). 

2. God declares by His names not only how he 
would be named and addressed by man, but He 
likewise reveals in them His essential nature, and 
He confirms the truth of this revelation by cor- 
responding acts, by which the rebellious are 
judged and terrified, whilst the obedient and 
God-fearing are delivered from their misery and 
comforted in their necessities. Therefore this 
name of God is to the pious at the same time the 
means of thankful adoration and invocation, and 
the occasion of strengthening their faith for the 
joyous remembrance of the comforting and fear- 
ful government of God in history, especially in 
guiding His people through a hostile world. 

8. Although God condescends from His hea- 
venly throne to His people in their pilgrimage 
on earth and their wanderings through the wil- 
derness and becomes their leader and protector 
in personal nearness, yet He does not lose His 
Divine power and glory. On the contrary, He 
partly makes them known and partly renders 
them effective in behalf of His congregation. 
And He has not only done this once in passing by 
on Sinai and in connection with the march of 
the Israelites through the wilderness, the 
Almighty God would have an abiding dwelling 
among His people on earth, Ex. xxv. 8; xxix. 45. 
For this purpose He maintains the covenant re- 
lation entered into with Israel on Mt. Sinai and 
reveals His Divine glory which is everlastingly the 
same, when He as King of Israel and His people’s 
protector and benefactor establishes His throne on 
Mt. Zion, which humble hill He, as the God who 
accepts the poor and exalts the humble in free 
grace, has selected as His typical and symbolical 
dwelling-place, exalted it above all the lofty 
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mountains and proud peaks as the only true 


mountain of God, and made it the centre of His 
historical revelation to the world as well as His all- 
conquering Divine sovereignty (comp. Mic. iv. 1-3; 
Is. ii. 11 sq.), since natural advantages must 
yield to the gifts of grace, as well as worldly 
power to the omnipotence of God, the only sove- 
reign and Lord. 

4, As God has drawn personally nigh to His 
pecple on Sinai, without giving up His heavenly 
glory or Divine omnipotence, so He has again 
ascended tothe heights of heaven without with- 
drawing His presence of blessing and protection 
from His people. This latter is, on the one 
side, only symbolically shown in the Old Testa- 
ment, and on the other side mediated by forms 
of worship; hence another descent and ascension 
is indispensable, which is likewise promised, 
believed in, hoped for, and implored. However, 
we can trace what is referred to here; namely, 
that all the ways of God, His coming and going, 
His descent and ascension, afford to His people, 
and through them to the world, acts of deliver- 
ance and gifts of blessing. Moreover, with re- 
spect to God Himself, they appear as steps of 
victory and as marches of triumph, whose spoils 
He uses as well for the salvation of the world as 
for His own glory. 

5. The acts of God in Israel thus gain, on the 
one side, a universal historical, and, on the other, 
a prophetical character. In the first respect, it 
is shown that the God of historical revelation 
has the real Divine powér and deserves all ado- 
ration, that isto say, that Jehovah is Elohim, 
and as such has His dwelling in heaven and on 
earth, In the latter respect, it is shown that 
every victory of Israel over hostile peoples 
gained by undoubted help from God is a real 
advance towards the end of spreading abroad the 
kingdom of God over all the world and of the 
recognition of His glory among all nations. 

6. When now God not only drives thundering 
about in the heavens, whose origin is back -of. 
the beginnings of human history, but sends forth 
from Zion a terrible yudgment upon the enemies 
of His people, whereby the mightiest monarchies 
are destroyed, the most warlike nations scat- 
tered, and voluntary gifts of homage gained from 
the most distant lands, whilst elsewhere compul- 
sory tribute is removed and the triumphant victor 
applies the rich booty taken from the conquered 
to the good of His people, and bestows upon 
them victory and peace after the sorrow of war: 
then it is becoming for the congregation to 
praise in their assemblies this God whose -govern- 
ment is alike exalted in mature and history, in 
all their trouble to testify their faith in Him who 
glorifies Himself in His people by His grace as 
well as by His power, and to make themselves 
constantly more and more the willing and appro- 
priate instruments of spreading about the blessed 
operations of the Divine victory and triumph. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The omnipotence of God is as destructive and 
terrible to His enemies as helpful and comforting 
to His friends.—The names of God correspond 
with His acts: both mutually explain and con- 
firm one another and throw light upon God's 





being.—In God His people have the mightiest 
protector, the most loving provider, the most re- 
liable guide—God not only has His throne in 
heaven, but He dwells likewise in the midst of 
His people; but from both sanctuaries He sends 
forth His grace and truth as well as His power 
and glory.—When God marches forth with His 


people, it may be at first into the wilderness ; but 


the goal, the promised land, will surely be reached. 
—We should not only pray God to come to our 
help, but, on the one side, prepare the way for 
Him, on the other follow His guidance.—Whether 
God has descended to the earth or gone up on high 
again, all is for His glory and our good.—When 
God triumphs over all His enemies, He uses the 
spoils of victory for the good of His people.— 
God conquers all the powers of the world in order 
to spread abroad His kingdom among all nations. 
—God not only reveals Himself once, but at dif- 
ferent times and in different places and in many 
ways, but always and above all as the same holy 
God.—God helps His people in war, and leads 
to victory, but His purpose is peace.—It matters 
not how many friends we have and what earthly 
means we possess, but that God ts with us.—He 
who does not voluntarily submit himself to the 
gracious God will be compelled to submit by the 
power. of the Almighty.—No one can hinder 
God’s ways and will. He knows how to carry 
out His will and attain the end of His ways.— 
Sinai and Zion are the mountains of God as Israel 


is the people of God, not on account of natural © 


advantages, but the divine election of grace.—The 
fairest places on earth are where God draws near 


the world for its salvation; the choicest hours 


those in which God communes with His people; 
the most precious assemblics those in which the 
mighty deeds of God are celebrated. 

STaRKE: God regards the enemies of the 
church as His own enemies; therefore if they 
continue in their wickedness, utter ruin and 
everlasting trembling await them.—When God 
espouses the cause of His people, nature must 
tremble and melt.—The world, without the gos- 
pel, would be a hot hell in which the miserable 
would languish; but by the gospel it becomes a 
paradise for the pleasant dwelling of believers 
and the strong refreshment of those who hunger 
after grace.—The day, the burden, the help and 
the praise depend one upon another.—Although 
the gospel is proclaimed by weak men, it has a 
Divine power.—Spread abroad the glory of 
Christ’s power wherever you can.—ArnpbT: No 
man can hinder it because it is God’s work, 
God’s power and strength, God’s arrangement 
and command.—RenscHeL: It is impossible 
that the Christian Church should perish; for 
God is not only a guest in it, but He dwells 
therein forever as the host.— Baininerr: The 
nations can see God’s glory in Israel, His power 
in the firmament, but they may mistake the 
preaching.—Tuo.tuck: Israel is the scene of 
Divine revelation and the people from whom 
God’s salvation is to come upon all others.— 
GuENTHER: Zion is the kingdom of God; all 


others, even the mightiest, are worldly kingdoms © 


and must decay.—DiepricH: God is to be 
praised as the destroyer of the ungodly and the 
deliverer of His people; He is the God who will 
glorify Himself in the entire race of man. 
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[Marr. Henry: Those who go on still in their 
_trespasses and hate to be reformed God looks 
- upon as His enemies and will treat them accord- 
ingly.—Public mercies, which we jointly share 
in, call for public thanksgivings, which all 
should join in.—Nor is any attribute of God 
more dreadful to sinners than His holiness.— 
Barnes: Nothing more clearly marks the be- 
nignity and the wisdom of God than the ar- 
rangement by which men, instead of being soli- 
tary wanderers on the face of the earth, with 
nothing to bind them in sympathy, in love, and 
in interest to each other, are grouped together 
in families.—Pzrowne: God is both the loving 
Father and the righteous Judge; and the several 
classes of the lonely, the destitute, the oppressed, 
the captives, are mentioned as so many instances 


of those who have experienced both His care 
and His righteousness, in order that from these 
the conclusion may be drawn in all similar cases. 
—Spureeon: When a man has a rebellious 
heart, he must of necessity find all around him 
a dry land.—Happy people! though in the wil- 
derness, for all things are ours in possessing the 
favor and presence of our God.—God’s election 
is @ patent of nobility. They are choice men 
whom God has chosen, and that place is super- 
latively honored which He honors with His pre- 
sence. The Church of God, when truly spirit- 
ual, wins for her God the homage of the nations. 
—When we are reconciled to God, His omnipo- 
tence is an attribute of which we sing with de- 
light.—C. A. B.] , ) 


PSALM LXIX. 
To the chief Musician upon Shoshannim, A Psalm of David. 


Save me, O God; 


For the waters are come in unto my soul. _ 
2 I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing: 
I am come into deep waters, where the floods overflow me. 


3 I am weary of my crying: my throat is dried: 


Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God. 


4 They that hate me without a cause are more than the hairs of mine head: 
They that would destroy me, being mine enemies wrongfully, are mighty: 
Then I restored that which I took not away. 


5 O God, thou knowest my foolishness; 
And my sins are not hid from thee. 


6 Let not them that wait on thee, O Lord Gop of hosts, be ashamed for my sake: 
Let not those that seek thee be confounded for my sake, O God of Israel. 
7 Because for thy sake I have borne reproach; 


Shame hath covered my face. 


8 I am become a stranger unto my brethren, 
And an alien unto my mother’s children. 
9 For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up; 
And the reproaches of them that reproached thee are fallen upon me. 


10 When I wept, and chastened my soul with fasting, 


That was to my reproach. 
11 I made sackcloth also my garment; 
And I became a proverb to them. 


12 They that sit in the gate speak against me; 4 


And I was the song of the drunkards. 


13 But as for me, my prayer 7s unto thee, O Lorn, ; 
In an acceptable time: O God, in the multitude of thy mercy 


Hear me, in the truth of thy salvation. 
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14 Deliver me out of the mire, and let me not sink: 

Let me be delivered from them that hate me, and out of the deep waters. 
15 Let not the waterflood overflow me, 

Neither let the deep swallow me up, 

And let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. 


16 Hear me, O Lorn; for thy loving-kindness is good : 

Turn unto me according to the multitude of thy tender mercies, 
17 And hide not thy face from thy servant ; 

For I am in trouble: hear me speedily. 
18 Draw nigh unto my soul, and redeem it: 

Deliver me because of mine enemies. 


19 Thou hast known my reproach, and my shame, and my dishonour 
Mine adversaries are all before thee. 

20 Reproach hath broken my heart; and I am full of heaviness : 
And I looked for some to take pity, but there was none; 
And for comforters, but I found none. 

21 They gave me also gall for my meat ; : 
And in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. . 


22 Let their table become a snare before them : 

And that which should have been for their welfare let it become a trap. 
23 Let their eyes be darkened, that they see not ; 

And make their loins continually to shake. 
24 Pour out thine indignation upon them, 

And let thy wrathful-anger take hold of them. 


25 Let their habitation be desolate; 
And let none dwell in their tents. 
26 For they persecute him whom thou hast smitten ; 
And they talk to the grief of those whom thou hast wounded. 
27 Add iniquity unto their iniquity : 
And let them not come into thy righteousness. 
28 Let them be blotted out of the book of the living, 
And not be written with the righteous. 


29 But I am poor and sorrowful : 
Let thy salvation, O God, set me up on high, 

30 I will praise the name of God with a song, 
And will magnify him with thanksgiving. 

31 This also shall please the Lorn better than an ox 
Or bullock that hath horns and hoofs. 


32 The humble shall see this, and be glad: 
And your heart shall live that seek God. 
33. For the Lorp heareth the poor, 
And despiseth not his prisoners. 


34 Let the heaven and earth praise him, 
The seas, and everything that moveth therein. 

35 For God will save Zion, and will build the cities of Judah : 
That they may dwell there, and have it in possession. 


36 The seed also of his servants shall inherit it : 
And they that love his name shall dwell therein. 


the exhaustive duration of this peril (yer. 8) and 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. the rein and power of those who are his ene- 

mies without cause (ver. 4). Itis true hei 
Its ConTENTS AND Compostrion.—A ery of | innocent before ry (ver. s but he ee 
prayer for help (ver. 1 2) _is based upon the | that those who trust in God may not be ashamed 
greatness of the danger of his ruin (vers. 1 8, 2), | or brought to shame in him (ver. 6), for he bears 
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_ the reproach for God’s cause (ver. 7). Even his 
_ nearest relatives are estranged from him (ver. 8) 
for his burning zeal for the house of God has 
brought him into such a position that the re- 
proaches of the enemies of God fall on him, (ver. 
9), even his weeping, fasting and mourning serve 
to increase the scorn (vers. 10-12). This, how- 
ever, intensifies his supplication (vers. 18-15) 
for deliverance from great dangers, whilst God 
hears the prayer and graciously turns His coun- 
tenance (vers. 16-18) to the sufferer, whose mi- 
serable condition He knows as well as the cruel 
scorn of the enemies (vers. 19-21). They are 
given over to the recompensing judgment of God 
in a double row of imprecations (vers. 22-24 and 
25-28), whilst the singer who has been lifted up 
by Divine help from the depths of his misery and 
pain, promises his song of thanksgiving, which 
is more acceptable to God than offerings (vers. 
.29-31). He finally refers to the truth, which 
springs forth from these facts, to the refresh- 
ment and comfort of all the oppressed pious 
(vers. 32, 83) and which forms the foundation in 
part for calling upon the whole world to praise 
God, in part for the promises to Zion and those 
who love the word of God (vers. 84-36).—This 
Psalm is next to Ps. xxii. the most frequently 
cited in the New Testament. The remark, John 
xix. 29sq., respecting the restorative (comp. 
Matth. xxvii. 34, 48) refers alike to Ps. xxii. 15, 
and Ps. lxix. 21, their hatred without cause 
(John xv. 25) refers to Ps, xxxv. 19, and Ps. 
lxix. 4. Moreover the zeal of Jesus for God’s 
house in expelling the traders from the temple 
is according to Johnii. 17 a fulfilment of Ps. 
lxix. 9a. His willing and representative bear- 
ing of reproach is according to Rom. xv. 3 the 
fulfilment of Ps. lxix. 96; the imprecations of 
Ps. lxix. ver. 25a have, according to Acts i. 20, 
been fulfilled in the traitor Judas; those of Ps. 
lxix. 22 sq., according to Rom. xi. 9sq. in the 
rejection of Israeli for a season. All these cita- 
tions, however, are of such a character that they 
do not force us to a direct Messianic interpreta- 
tion of the Psalm (most of the older interpreters). 
This, moreover, is at once excluded by the ad- 
mission of folly and guilt (ver. 5). The typical 
interpretation (Clauss., Stier) takes the true po- 
sition, yet it is too general. It is best to regard 
the Psalm as typically prophetic ‘in so far as it 
is a statement of a history of life and sufferings 
which have been made by God into a prophecy in 
fact of Jesus the Christ, and in so far as the spi- 
rit of prophecy has made this statement itself 
into a word of prophecy of the future sufferer,” 
(Delitzsch), Accordingly we are justified in put- 
ting ver. 26 in the same connection with Is. liii. 
and Zech; xiii. 7, and to think in connection 
with ver. 12 of the derision of Jesus by the sol- 
diers, Matth. xxvii. 27sq. This interpretation 
holds fast to the historical foundation of the 
Psalm, and is more in accordance with its pecu- 
liar character than if we should suppose that 
David wrote this Psalm not so much in his own 
name ag in the person of the entire Church, asa 
mirror, in which the common lot of all the pious 
should be set before us (Calvin), or in the ideal 
person of the suffering righteous (Hengst.), the 
features which occur separately in individual 
sufferers being brought together in a great rep- 
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resentative martyr. Respecting the historical 
person of the Psalmist we can derive no safe re- 
sults from the text alone; yet, on account of the 
reference mentioned above we must direct our 
view to a prominent and well-known person. If it 
is thought necessary to put this Psalm in a later 
period, it is easier to think of the prophet Jere- 
miah (Hitzig, Delitzsch is doubtful), than of some 
prophet at the time of the exile (Ewald) or in- 
deed during the period of the Syrian persecution 
(Gurlittin Pott. syi2. Comment. 1. 880 sq.) to which 
period Olsh. pushes it down. For. the mention 
of the mire and the well may be taken historically 
in accordance with Jer. xxxviii., and then other 
features may be applied very well. But these 
expressions may likewise be regarded as figura- 
tive ; the time of the exile (Chald., Theod., Flam., 
Cleric., Rosenm., De Wette, Maurer, Hupf.) is 
not plainly and undoubtedly shown by the final 
clause, ver. 85sq., or the expression ‘ prison- 
ers,” ver. 33 (vid. exegesis of the verse) ; more- 
over, objections may be made to the supposition 
of its composition by Jeremiah, which cannot be 
removed (Keil, Kurtz). If now we inquire with 
which Psalms the present Psalm is most closely 
related, it is unquestionably with Ps, xl.; and 
then with Pss. xxii., xxxi., xxxv., cix.; thus 
constantly with Psalms of David of the time of 
his persecution by Saul. This is very much in 
favor of the statement of the title. In connec- 
tion with the translation of the ancients ‘of the 
roses’ with their Messianic interpretation of the 
Psalm it was natural to suppose that this part 
of the title originated from this reason, because 
the Psalm of the white rose treats of the holy in- 
nocence of Christ, and that of the red rose of 
His most precious blood. Moreover there are 
many red lilies in Palestine, comp. Introduct., 3 
12, No. 18. ; ; 

Str. I. [Vers. 1,2. The waters are come 
even to my soul.— A flood is represented as- 
coming upon the Psalmist, surrounding him un- 
awares, rising up about him, even to his mouth, 
almost to take away his breath (life—soul) and 
fill his throat and nostrils. This figure is fre- 
quent in the Psalms. Comp. Pss. xviii. 4, 16; 
xxxii. 6; xlii. 7. He has sunk in the mire of 
the depth, his feet cannot find a firm standing 
place in this miry bed of the flood, he hascome 
into depths of water, the water becomes deeper 
and deeper about him, the flood has overwhelmed 
him (Shibboleth, Is. xxvii. 12). From this ex- 
treme peril he cries out: Help me, God. 

Ver. 8. The figure changes from the external 
to the internal peril. He has cried out so long 
that he is weary of calling, his throat is 
parched by excessive exertion of voice (comp. 
Ps. xxii. 15), His eyes, which have looked so 
long to God, melting in tears, have failed, be- 
come exhausted, worn out (comp. Pss. vi. 7; 
xxxi. 9; xxxvill. 10; cxix. 82, 123). 

Ver. 4. More than the hairs of my head. 
—This comparison used here with reference to 
those who Aate him is used in Ps. xl, 12, with 
reference to his iniquities.—C. A. B.] Strong 
are my destroyers, mine enemies without 
reason.—Since the idea of this noun is else- 
where of entire extermination, many interpreters 
have found it objectionable, and have proposed 
alterations of the reading in order to translate, 
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numerous instead of strong, and to get a stronger 
parallelism by not regarding the 13 as a letter 
of the noun, but the preposition 12; and thus 
getting the comparative, more numerous than. 
But then more numerous than what? Than my 
bones (Syr., Olsh.), than my locks (Venema, 
Munting., Ewald), than my head, properly: my 
foliage (Hupf.); thus they guess this and that. 
We prefer to abide by the text. At first the 
number of the enemies is mentioned, and then 
their terribleness (Hitzig).—What I did not 
rob I am then to restore.—This clause shows 
the groundlessness of their accusations in a dif- 
ferent specification from that used in Ps. xxxv. 
10, but with a corresponding proverbial form. 
The “then,” which is not to be changed into 
‘¢yet,” (Rosenm., Ewald), expresses the tempo- 
ral and legal consequences (Hupf.) of the pro- 
posed robbery. 

Sir. Il. Ver. 5sq. Thou knowest about 
my folly and my faults, eic.—We would ex- 
pect here, in connection with his appeal to God’s 
omniscience, a protestation of personal inno- 
cence. Many interpreters have artificially put 
this into the words of the text. The words are 
then either regarded as ironical (Calvin) or hy- 
pothetical (Dathe, similarly Aben Ezra), or are 
limited either with reference to those undertaken 
in order to the atonement, and not his own sins 
(the Messianic interpreters), or limited to others 
than those charged by his enemies (Venema, De 
Wette). But it is very evident that the reference 
is without doubt to his own folly and guilt. So 
likewise it is clear and without doubt from ver. 
26 that the speaker regards himself ag one 
stricken by God, and in the class of those who 
are pierced through. by God, that is, painfully 
smitten by His arrows (Lam. iii. 12 sq.), and in- 
ternally wounded (Jer. viii, 18; Ps. cix. 22). 
Accordingly he finds in the necessities that have 

“come upon him, and threaten him with peril of 
death, not only the abuse of cruel enemies, but 
at the same time Divine visitation. Since how- 
ever he resigns himself humbly, penitently, and 
in faith to God; he may hope in God’s favor and 
help (ver. 13 sq.) the more confidently, as on the 
one side many of the pious look upon him and 
his fate as typical and instructive, on the other 
side the enemies show by their conduct that they 
are least of all servants of God. However it does 
not follow from this, that folly and guilt are here 
to be taken as ideas which can be interchanged 
with sufferings (Hupf.) The state of the case is 
rather this, that his sufferings awaken and 
strengthen in the Psalmist the feeling of his sin- 
fulness and punishableness, his feelings of peni- 
tence and desire for salvation, involve likewise 
the corresponding expressions of these feelings, 
and thus characterize the sufferer as a pious 
martyr, whose very piety makes him the butt of 
the scoffings, and the assaults of the ungodly. 

Str. III. [Ver. 8. Mothers’ children.— 
Barnes: ‘‘In families where a man had many 
Wives, a8 was common among the Hebrews, the 
nearest relationship would be denoted by being 
of the same mother rather than of the same ja- 
ther.” —C. A. B.] 


Ver. 9. The house of Jehovah does not mean 
at once the congregation, but this at the same 
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time with the sanctuary, Num. xii. 7; Hos. viii. 
1. The zeal which consumes the Psalmist as 
burning fire, is not the external fire, the perse- 
cutions and injuries that have come upon him on 
this account, but the internal flame, Jer. xx. 9; 
xxili, 9; Ps. exix. 139. 

Str. IV. Ver. 10. And I wept, in fasting 
(was) my soul.—It is easy to give this verse 
by a simple correction in accordance with Ps. 
xxxv. 18, the sense: I humbled my soul by fast- 
ing (Sept., Olsh., Hupf., Bottcher). With the 
present reading it is necessary to accept, in ac- 
cordance with the accents, two parallel clauses, 
and to regard the expression ‘“‘ my soul”’ as iden- 
tical with “I.” Leaving the accents out of view 
we could hardly translate: I wept in fasting, in 
my soul (J. D. Mich.), but rather: as regards 
my soul, or: my soul, as a second object ex- 
plains the I, expressing the heartfelt weeping of 
deep fasting (Ewald), or: I wept in the fasting 
of my soul, that is, whilst my soul was in fasting 
(Chald., Isaki, Hitzig). An accusative of the 
object is inadmissible in connection with this 
verb, hence we cannot translate: I made weep, 
or I wept away my soul, 

[Vers. 11, 12. Sackcloth.—Delitzsch: «‘The 
garment of sorrow as the fasting is an expres- 
sion of sorrow for the public necessities, not as 
Ps, xxxv. 18, for private injury. On account 
of this sorrow, reproach upon reproach comes 
over him, and scornful words are coined upon 
him; above all he is satirized in the gates, the 
places of judgment and business, asin the drink- 
ing bouts (Lam. iii. 14. Comp. v. 14; Jobexxx, 
9."—C. A. B.] 

[Sir. V. Ver. 18. But as for me.—The pro- 
noun is emphatic contrasting himself with the 
unrighteous scorner. The next clause is very 
differently divided. Ewald, followed by Riehm: 
connects the “time of good pleasure, ”’ ¢ic., 
with the “answer me.” 
rowne, et al., connect it with the prayer, Delitzsch 
making the first clause close with ‘‘at the time 
of good pleasure,” Hupf., Moll, and Perowne, 
putting these words in the second clause. 

Vers. 14,15. Asthe same figure recurs here from 
vers. 1 and 2, no further explanation is necessary. 
—Let not the well shut its mouth to me. 
—He passes over from the figure of the flood to 
that of a well, the connecting idea being deep 
water. These wells were dug deep and covered 
with a large stone (Gen. xxix. 2,8. Vid. Thom- 
son, the Land and the Book, p. 589). The mouth 
was sometimes sealed up with a stone and mor- 
tar, for use in the dry season.—C. A. B.] 

[Str. VI. Ver. 16. Thy lovingkindness is 
good.—Perowne: ‘Good, 7. ¢., either sweet, com- 
forting, as in Ps, lxiii. 3, or gracious, ypzoréc. 
Comp. Ps. exix. 21. This appeal to God’s tender 
mercy, remarks Calvin, ‘shows how great was 
the strait of the holy Prophet... and of a truth 
it is a very difficult matter to be sure that God is 
gracious while He is angry, and near while He 
is far off.’ ”"—C. A. B.] 

Str. VIL [Ver. 19. Thou knowest.—He 
appeals to the knowledge of God as‘in ver. 5. 
This is followed by an enumeration of his severe 
distresses, and this is the basis for the impreca- 
tion which follows, 

Ver. 20. Reproach hath broken my heart. 


Hupfeld, Moll, Pe- _ 
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—Barnes: ‘The reproaches, the calumnies, the 
aspersions, the slanders of others have crushed 
me. Iam notable to bear up under them; I 
fail under the burden. Distress may become so 
great that life may sink under it, for many die 
of what is called ‘a broken heart.’ Undeserved 
reproaches will be as likely to produce this re- 
sult in a sensitive heart as any form of suffering, 
and there are thousands who are crushed to the 
earth by such reproaches.”—And I waited for 
sympathy, and there was none.—Perowne: 
“This is the only place in the Psalter where the 
word translated sympathy is found. Properly 
speaking it is not a noun but a verb in the infin. 
Iience the periphrasis in the A. V., ‘I looked 
for some to take pity,’ or, as in the margin ‘to 
lament with.’ The word sympathy has nowhere 
been employed by our translators, but it exactly 
conveys the force of the Hebrew word, inas- 
much as it is used of sympathy in joy as well as 
in sorrow. See Job xlii. 11; Jer. xv. 5; xvi. 5; 
xlviii, 17.” *—C. A. B.] ta 

Ver. 21. Gall.—The word WS) means a poi- 
sonous plant (Hos. x. 4), and is parallel with 
wormwood (Jer. viii. 14;-ix. 14; xxiii. 15) with 
a figurative meaning of the addition and intensifi- 
cation of bitter and severe sufferings. There 
are no sufficient reasons for thinking particularly 
of water hemlock (Celsius) darnel ( Michael.) co- 
locynth (Gidmann), poppy (Gesenius), we are 
merely led toa plant with a fruit in the form 
of a head or umbrella. On this account the word 
may likewise mean the gall (Sept.) and the more 
as poison and bitterness appear to be inter- 
changed, Deut. xxxii. 32 sy.; Rev. viii. 11.— 
Vinegar is in this connection not a cooling 
drink which quenches the thirst, but a synonym 
of sour wine. : 

Str. VIL Ver. 22. Their table before 
them.—The table standing before them, spread, 
is to become a net and snare for them. This 
figurative designation of ruin is in favor of the 
view that, the meaning is not, the poisoned dish 
is to poison those who have prepared it (Chald.), 
but the dish prepared for their own enjoyment 
is to prove the ruin of those who made it impos- 
sible for the Psalmist to enjoy the food necessary 
to sustain life, by their making it bitter and sour 
(Calvin), and indeed at the very time when they 
were prepared to enjoy it, that is unexpectedly. 





* (These words fitly express the feelings of the Messiah 
upon the cross who bore the shame of an ignominious death, 
the reproaches of violating the law, and the slanders of 
wicked enemies, who died broken-hearted, with no one to 
pity, alone in his shame and woe.—C. A. B.] 

+ (Alexander: “Gall and vinegar are here put together to 
denote the most unpalatable forms of food and drink. The 
passion of vur Lord was providentially so ordered as to fur- 
nish a remarkable coincidence with this verse. The Romans 
were accustomed to give sour wine with an infusion of 
myrrh to convicts on the cross for the purpose of deadening 
the pain. This practice was adhered to in our Saviour’s 
case (Mark xy. 23). Though in itself not cruel, but the con- 
trary, it formed part of the great process of murderous per- 
secution. On the part of the Roman soldiery, it may have 
been an act of kindness; but considered as an act of the un- 
believing Jews, it was giving gall and winegar to one already 
overwhelmed with anguish. Andso Matthew, in accordance 
with his general method, represen's it as a verification of 
this passage (Matt. xxvii. 3). He does not contradict Mark’s 
account before referred to; but merely intimates that the 
wine and myrrh thus offered were to be regarded as identical 
with the gall and vinegar of this prediction. And in order 
to prevent the coincidence from being overlooked, our Lord, 
before He died, complained of thirst, and vinegar was admin- 
istered (Matt, xxvii. 48; John xix. 28).”—C. A. B.] 





They thus receive a judicial recompense, it is 
true, but the translation: and for a recompense 
(Sept. and other ancient versions, according to 
Rom. xi. 9, and therefore Geier, J. H. Mich., 
et al.) instead of ‘‘and to the careless a 
snare” may be obtained by changing the vo- 
calization of the Hebrew word, but is against the 
parallelism. A reference to the Lord’s table 
(Luther, Melanchthon, Stier), is even with a 
limitation to devotional use, the less admissible, 
as there is here not a threatening or warning 
proclamation of the Divine judgment, but an zm- 
precation bringing it about with increased ex- 
citement finally passing over into direct cursing. 
This may be conceived in the soil of the Old 
Covenant and explained in accordance with the 
canon of the retaliation of the Old Testament: 
eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth, and finds like- 
wise its connection with David, e. g. 1 Sam. xxvi. 
19; 2 Sam. iii. 29; but it cannot be justified as 
a disposition and finds no place for a typical rep- 
resentation ‘in the behaviour of the suffering 
Saviour on the cross. who prayed for his ene- 
mies.* 

[Ver. 28. Perowne: ‘The darkening of the 
eyes denotes weakness and perplexity, as the en- 
lightening of the eyes (see Ps. xix. 8) denotes re- 
newed vigor and strength. Similarly, the shak- 
ing of the loins is expressive of terror and dismay 
and feebleness (Nah. ii. 10; Dan. v. 6.) Or the 
first may mean the depriving of reason and un- 
derstanding; the second, the taking away of all 
strength for action.””—C. A. B.] 

Str. IX. [Ver. 25.- Their encampment.— 
Perowne: “This is properly ‘the movable vil- 
lage of nomadic tribes,’ who usually pitch their 
tents in a circle. See Gen. xxv. 16, where terah 
is joined with chatsar, the former being the 
movable and the latter the stationary village, as 
Tuch (im loco) rightly explains. The expression 
is of course used here figuratively, in accordance 
with ‘tents’ in the parallelism,” + 

Ver. 26. Porhim wkom Thou hast smit- 
ten they persecute, and of the pain of 
Thy pierced ones do they tell.—Perowne: 
“The reason of the imprecation is given because 
of the unpitying cruelty which delighted in add- 
ing to the pain and affliction of one whom God 
had already brought low,—they tell as if they 
counted one by one every blow that fell upon 
Him, every cry that He had uttered, only to turn 
it into mockery (comp. Ps. lix. 12, Ixiv. 5).”t 


* (Alexander: “The imprecations in this verse and those 
following it are revolting only when considered as the ex- 
pression of malignant seifishness. If uttered by God they 
shock no reader's sensibilities, nor should they when consid- 
ered as the language of an ideal person, representing the 
whole class of righteous sufferers, and particularly Him, who 
though He prayed for His murderers while dying (Luke 
xxiii. 34), had before applied the words of this very passage 
to the unbelieving Jews (Matth. xxiii. 38), as Paul did after- 
wards (Rom. xi. 9,10). The general doctrine of providen- 
tial retribution, far from being confined to the Old 'est., is 
distinctly taught in many of our Saviour’s parables, See 
Matth. xxi. 41, xxii, 7, xxiv. 51.”—C. A, B.] 

+ [Wordsworth : “St. Peter applies this prophecy to the 
traitor Judas (Acts i. 20), who was instar omnium, an em- 
bodiment and incarnation of those sins which brought 
misery on the Jews and who was like a personal representa- 
tive of the Jewish nation in wickedness and punishment,”— 
C. A. B. 

it Wordsworth: “How much light is shed upon these 
words as applied to Christ, when they are compared with Is. 
liii. 4; ‘Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows; yet we did«steem Him stricken, smitien of God, 
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Ver. 27. Add iniquity, etc.—Perowne: “Let 
it all stand against them in Thy book, one sin 
after another, as committed, not being blotted 
out, but only swelling the fearful reckoning. 
Comp. Jer. xviii. 28, This swelling of the cata- 
logue of guilt is in fact swelling the punishment, 
but there is no need to render (as French and 
Skinner do): ‘Give them punishment upon pun- 
ishment.’’’—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 28. From the book of the living. 
—Usage and the context show that the blotting 
out from the book of the living not only denotes 
ruin in general or death (De Wette, Hengst.), 
but exclusion from the kingdom and people of God. 
For the reference is to the book of God (Ex. 
xxxii. 32), in which God Himself registers every 
one (Ps. lxxxvii, 4-6), who is appointed to life 
(Is. iv. 8), and in this book (Dan. xii. 2), as the 
citizens of Israel in the genealogical tables, Jer. 
xxii. 80; Ezek. xiii. 9; comp. Luke x. 20; Phil. 
iv. 3; Rev. ili. 5; xiii. 8; xvii. 8; xxi. 27. 

[Str. KX. Vers. 29-31. The Psalmist is poor 
and miserable but he implores God to set him on 
high, in aplace of safety, beyond the reach of 
his enemies and then he will praise God with 
songs of thanksgiving, which will be more ac- 
ceptable to God than formal offerings.—Better 
than an ox, a bullock with horns and 
hoofs.—Perowne: ‘The epithets are not mere- 
ly otiose, as Hupfeld asserts. The first is men- 
tioned in order to mark that the animal was not 
under three years old, and therefore of the pro- 
per age according to the Law; the last as inti- 
mating that it belonged to the class of clean four- 
footed animals, parting the hoof, Lev. xi.; and 
the meaning is, that the most perfect and valuable 
of the sacrifices ordained by the law was not to 
be compured to the sacrifice of a grateful heart. 
See Pss. 1. li.”—C. A. B.]. 

Str. XI. [Ver. 32. Seekers after God-may 
your heart live.—Alexander: ‘‘ May you be 
revived and cheered by witnessing this exhibi- 
tion of God’s power and goodness! The wish 
that it may be so includes a promise that it shall 
be, as in Ps. xxii. 26, where the form of expres- 
sion is the same.”—C. A. B.] . 

Ver. 33. And His prisoners He doth not 
despise.—These might very well be bound with 
the cords of misery (Job xxxvi. 8), or chained 
in torture and iron in general, Ps. cvii. 10; it is 
here rather to be regarded as parallel with the 
expression (ver. 26): Thy smitten ones, Thy 
pierced ones. There is nothing to show a refer- 
ence to the exiles. It would be easier to finda 
reference to these in the closing clause since there 
are real points of contact with Jer. xxxii. 

Str. XII. Ver. 35. Build the cities of Ju- 
dah, etc.—This does not expressly state a resto- 
ration of Zion and a repeopling of the cities of 
Judah. The words admit of being understood 
generally on the basis of the promise contained 
in the Law, of continuance and growth (Calvin 
et al.) and of our supposing that there is a pro- 
phetic glance at the fate of the land and people 
in individual experience, as Ps. xiv. 7; xxii. 





and afilicted;’ and Is, li. 6. ‘I gave thy back to the 
smiters ;? and Zech. xiii. 6: ‘I was wounded (smitten) in the 
house of my friends; ’ and Zech. xiii:'7: Smitethe shepherd 
and the sheep shall be scattered.’—In all these passages the 
same word (nacah) is used.”—C. A. B.] 
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80; li. 19. This is justified not only by the 
typical prophetical character of this Psalm in 
general, but by the position of the Psalmist in 
the redemptive economy so strongly em- 
ployed in ver. 6. The supposition that the 
closing words contain a later addition (Venema, 
Seiler, Dathe, Munting., Rosenm., I. Koster, Tho- 
luck), is therefore as unnecessary as it is arbi- 
trary. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The necessity of a pious man may be so 
great on earth that he is about to sink, and the 
Divine help may be postponed so long that the 
afflicted has cried himself hoarse in prayer and 
his eyes have become dull and fixed from long 
and uninterrupted looking in the strain of wait- 
ing. In this case the power of faithis proved and 
attested by taking ground in God, when the earth- 
ly ground slips from under his feet, and then 
when the waves of trouble beat together over 
his head, he struggles forth on high with a cry 
of prayer. 

2. Fall and exaltation, ruin and redemption, 
sufferings and how they are received, endured 
and overcome—all this has to the congregation 
of God not only the significance of personal expe- 
rience, but at the same time of Divine guidance 
and of typical history and is intensified in pro- 
portion to the importance of the person with 
reference to the history of the kingdom of God. 
The sufferer may apply this to himself to comfort 
him and to strengthen his faith. It serves as an 
exhortation and instruction to others when they 
perceive it and hear of it. He is heard more- 
over not because he prays, but because God is 
merciful and His omnipotence is effective in ac- 
cordance with His faithfulness to the covenant on 
behalf of His suffering servants. 

8. There is no inconsistency in the fact that 
one who has been attacked by men without 
cause and persecuted though innocent, should 
yet be reminded by his sufferings, of his guilt 
before God and awakened to confession of sin, 
and at the same time that this sinful man should 
be filled with a true and burning zeal for the 
house of the Lord and should be persecuted on 
account of his zealand made sport of for his 
godly sorrow, so that he suffers for Gou’s sake 
and at the same time feels that he is smitten 
by God as well as by men. With the more fer- 
vency he turns to the mercy of God whilst the 
period of grace lasts and trusts in the truth of 
salvation. 

4, It is certainly better to suffer as an innocent 
man than as guilty; yet it is a very severe cross 
to which most men cannot accommodate them- 
selves. Hven the Psalmist thus gets into such a 
carnal excitement that whilst he does not contend 
with God or murmur against Him, but on the 
contrary relies upon God and calls upon Him, 
yet in hungry zeal he calls down the power of 
God to the judgment and ruin of those enemies 
who ignore it. This belongs to that folly and 
guilt, of which the Psalmist is conscious, and is 
neither to be extenuated nor recommended. For 
there is a very great difference between obliga- 
tory proclamation of the Divine judgment, moral- 
ly justifiable assent to the unavoidable conse- 
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quences of this judgment and holy joy in the} 


victory of righteousness on the one side, and 
passionate imprecation, revengeful cursing and an 
evilly disposed supplication for Divine judgment 
in order to the temporal ruin and everlasting 
destruction of certain persons, on the other side. 
In the latter case man does not give over retri- 
bution to the all-wise and holy God, but of his 
own will and power interferes with the course 
of the just government of God, yes really antici- 
pates the final judgment. For this reason it is at 
least a zeal for God without knowledge even when 
no revengeful motives come in play and no per- 
sonal interests are involved, but when the refer- 
ence is to such men as put themselves in hos- 
tility to God and His word, sacraments, house, 
glory and congregation. Even Jesus has not 
anticipated for individual cases the condemnatory 
decisions of the final Judgment, but has merely 
proclaimed it as future, and indeed with the pain 
of love and in connection with the purpose of 
His coming not to destroy the souls of men but 
to save them. Accordingly He censured His 
disciples for wishing to call down fire from hea- 
ven upon those who refused to receive Him. 
Luke ix. 63-55. The zeal which consumed him was 
very different even from Elias, and it is not well 
to confound the ideas of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Moreover it isnot the same thing wheth- 
er the wish for the ruin and the damnation of 
all those who rise up against God is expressed 
as a prayer and as the counterpart of the bless- 
ing implored for all those who turn to God, as 
it was used by Luther and the Reformers, or 
whether imprecations of particular persons are 
expressed. 


5. Even the ritual offerings brought in the per- 


fect Jegai manner, have not the same yalue with 
God as the offering of thanks and the spreading 
abroad of God’s praise in the proclamation of His 
holy name, comp. Pss. 1. li. 
basis of the blessed experience of God, acts of de- 
liyerance, which are of grace, of truth and of 
salvation gain constantlwfuller recognition and 
greater compass (Ps. xxii, 24 sq.) in accordance 
with the tendency of the theocracy to become 
universal, for which cause God wil! never let land 
or people fail. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


When prayer is as earnest as the necessity, 
then God’s help will not fail, though it be delayed. 
—He who prays without ceasing must not put his 
trust in his own worthiness, but in his need and 
God’s grace.—In patient looking to God, the man’s 
senses may pass away if only his faith does not 
give way.—How is it consistent that one should 
be persecuted as innocent and yet punished as a 
sinner? All the pious are interested in what 
concerns one of them.—It is better to suffer for 
God’s-cause; than to be punished for sins, but 
it is not easier.—Man may act strangely to usand 
our neighbors become our enemies if only God 
remains our friend.—To be on God’s side and to 
suffer persecution are for the most part combined. 
—FPiety has nothing to expect from the world 
but hate and scorn. —The best answer of the 
pious tothe scorn of the ungodly is to resign 


their persons to the mercy of God agd their cause | 





The latter on the 








to His judgment.—The hostility of the world can- 
not injure us, ifit increase our zeal for God’s 
house and urge us to decper personal humility, 
patience and trust in God.—We have reason to 
examine ourselves earnestly, whether in our zeal 
for God there is more wrzth against our enemies, 
than love to His person and care for the glory 
of His house.—He who relies in prayer upon the 
mercy and truth of God, has the surest foundation 
for His salvation and the best pledges of the 
hearing of his prayer.—As comforting as it is for 
the pious to put themselves in the gracious-hands 
of God, it is as terrible for the ungodly to fall 
into the hands of the living God.—To be de- 
prived of communion with God is the most fear- 
ful judgment.—To be accepted or rejected by God, 
in this consists the decision for time and for eter- 
nity: it isimportant above all to use this time of 
grace.—To offer thanks is an offering well pleas- 
ing to God. 

Aveustine: No punishment is more severe 
than when sin makes up the punishment of sin. 
—Catvin: To suffer shame is harder for a noble 
man than to suffer a hundred deaths.—It is cer- 
tainly very hard to imagine God as gracious 
when He is angry and near when He is afar off. 

Starke: The greater the necessity and anxie- 
ty of soul into which a Christian has fallen, the 
more fervently should he call upon God in ac- 
cordance with the example of his Saviour.—If 


- Christ who deserved so much of the world has 


been hated by it to the uttermost, then learn to 
bear the hate and unthankfulness of the world 
putiently after His example.—Sin is the greatest 
folly, because man by it has preferred the 
friendship of Satan to the friendship of God.— 
A Christian must never leave out of view the 
glory of God, but rather be ready to endure all 
kinds of reproach than that any reproach should 
come upon God.—The. favor and friendship of 
God make up for all things else.—Who has 
known better how to avoid necessities than 
Jesus? and see, He prays; follow Him.—Those 
are not blessings in appearance which are prom- 
ised to the righteous; but as truly as they fear 
and love God, they will likewise share in the 
blessings of salvation purchased by Christ. 

Arnpt: Although distress of water is very 
lamentable, and distress of fire is pitiable and 
distress of war deplorable and great; yet these 
only affect the body But there are 
other waters which would drown the soul, these 
are waters of hell. such as fear, anxiety, terror, 
despair, which affect the soul; from this we 
should recognise the majesty and greatness of 
the sufferings of Christ which transcend all the 
sufferings of all men.—TuaoLucK: Men who can- 
not weep over their own sins, how can they un- 
derstand the tears shed for the sins of others !— 
It is the curse of sin, that it begets new sins.— 
Taupe: Zion, however much she must pass 
through the assaults of all times, has the promise 
of endurance because of the constant help of 
God. 

[Marr. Henry: Though we may be jeered for 
well doing, we must never be jeered out of it.— 
We cannot expect toolittle from men,—miserable 
comforters are they all,—nor can we expect too 
much from God, for He is ‘‘the Father of Mercy, 
and the God of all comfort and consolation.” —It 
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is a great comfort for us that humble thankful 
praises are more pleasing to God than the most 
costly pompous sacrifices are and ever were.— 
Barnes: We may feel that we have not wronged 
our fellow-men; yet even the treatment which 
we receive from them, however unjust so far as 
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they are concerned, may be regarded as deserved 
by us at the hand of God, and as proper on His 
part as an expression'of His displeasure for cur 
transgressions against Him, and as a proof that 
we are sinners.—C. A. B.] 





, PSALM LXxX. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David, to bring to remembrance. 


Make haste, O God, to deliver me ; 
Make haste to help me, O Lorp. 


2 Let them be ashamed and confounded that seek after my soul: 
Let them be turned backward, and put to confusion, 


That desire my hurt. 


3 Let them be turned back for a reward of their shame 


That say, Aha, aha. 


A Let all those that seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee: 


And let such as love thy salvation 


Say continually, Let God be magnified. 


5 But I am poor and needy ; 
Make haste unto me, O God: 
Thou art my help and my deliverer ; 
O Lorn, make no tarrying. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Contents AND TrititE.—For its relation 
to Ps. xl. 13 sq., vide the explanations there 
given. It is evident that we have here a frag- 
ment of that Psalm, for the reason that the im- 


perative upon which the 4 cum infin. depends, is 
lacking and must be supplied; and there is no 
example to justify us in attaching it to the im- 
perative which closes the verse. The change in 
the name of God points to a later and inten- 
tional separation. Instead of Jehovah, which is 
used throughout Ps. xl. we have here not only 
at the beginning but especially striking is the 
substitution of Elohim in ver. 4 6., whilst here 
in the closing line Jehovah is used instead of 
the nominative Adonai, the latter in connection 
with an easier reading, which has been consi- 
dered in connection with Ps. xl. The slight 
changes in ver. 3 point in the same direction, to 
which we may add thatin ver. 2 11° as well as 


AMa9? are missing, whilst in ver.4 d.a 1 is add- 
ed, and at the close of ver. 4 JIU is used for 
JPW, and at the beginning of ver. 5 c. WY 
for *)01), the forms in Ps. xl. being fuller. 
The contents, which are entirely complete in 
themselves, admit the Psalm to be a prayer of a 
persecuted man, and the title contains a state- 
ment of its purpose, which fully accords with 
that of Ps. xxxvili. which states that it is for a 
special liturgical use (comp. Introduction, 26, No. 
8), as well as general use, which is indicated by 


its being referred to the musical director. The 
place of this Psalm in the Second Book after 
Psalm ixix. was occasioned by the relation- 
ship between ver. 5 and Psalm Ixix. 29, as well 
as by the changing use of the Divine name. 
The Psalm might be regarded as Davidie on 
account of its dependence on Ps. xl. But the 
changes that have been made are of such a 
character that it is more than doubtful to refer 
them to David. The same may be said of the 
supposition of those who regard Jeremiah as the 
author of Ps. xl. that he made these alterations 
(Hitzig). Redding observ. phil. crit. de psalmis bis 
editis, p. 61, gives a collection of ancient 
opinions. The ingenious attempt to regard this 
Psalm as an introduction to Psalm 1xxi., and thus 
get a pair of Psalms of the advanced age of Da- 


vid (Hengstenberg), lacks sufficient confirma- 
tion.* 





*[ Yet there are many good reasons to be adduced in fa- 
vor of this view. These are well stated by Hengstenberg 
and Wordsworth, e.g., (1) The fact that Ps laxi. has no title 
in a book where all the Psalms have titles except i., ii., x., 
xxxii., xliii; i. and ii. being introductory to the Psalter, 
and x. and xliii. certainly belonging to the preceding Psalms, 
and xxxii. in close relation to its predecessor. (2) The fact 
that Ps. Ixx.is taken from Ps. xl., and Ps. 1xxi. likewise is 
made up of a “collection of sentences from varions other 
Psalms (xxii., xxv., xxxi., Xxxv., xxxviii., xl.),”’ and “ being 
formed out of other Psalms, it serves the purpose of showing 
that David. at the close of his life, ‘gathered up and set his 
seal to’ the sayings which he had uttered in the former 
Psalms” (Wordsworth). (3) The fact that corresponding 
thoughts and petitions run throughout both Psalms, comp, 
Ps. Ixx. 1, 5 and Ixxi. 12; Ixx. 2 and Ixxi. 13,24; Ixx. 4 and 
lxxi. 6, 8, 14-16, 24, and especially is Ixxi. 24 the believing 
confidence : the fulfilment of the petition begun in lxx. 1, 
2.—C. A. B, 
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In thee, O Lorn, do I put my trust: 
Let me never be put. to confusion. 
2 Deliver me in thy righteousness, and cause me to escape : 
Incline thine ear unto me, and save me. 
3 Be thou my strong habitation, whereunto I may continually resort: 
Thou hast given commandment to save me : 
For thou art my rock and my fortress. 


4 Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, 
Out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. 

3 For thou art my hope, 
O Lor Gop: thou-art my trust from my youth. : 

6 By thee have I been holden up from the womb: 
Thou art he that took me out of my mother’s bowels: 
My praise shall be continually of thee. 


7 Iam as a wonder unto many ; 
But thou art my strong refuge. 

8 Let my mouth be filled with thy praise 
And with thy honor all the day. 


9 Cast me not off in the time of old age; 
Forsake me not when my strength faileth. 
10 For mine enemies speak against me; 
And they that lay wait for my soul take counsel together, 
11 Saying, God hath forsaken him : 
Persecute and take him; for there ts none to deliver him. 


12 O God, be not far from-me: . 
O my God, make haste for my help. 

13 Let them be confounded and consumed that are adversaries to my soul ; 
Let them be covered with reproach and dishonor that seek my hurt. 


14 But I will hope continually, 
And will yet praise thee more and more. 
15 My mouth shall shew forth thy righteousness 
And thy salvation all the day ; 
For I know not the numbers thereof. 
16 I will go in the strength of the Lorp Gop: 
I will make mention of thy righteousness, even of thine only. 


17 O God, thou hast taught me from my youth: 
And hitherto have I declared thy wondrous works. 

18 Now also when I am old and grayheaded, O God, forsake me not; 
Until I have shewed thy strength unto this generation, 
And thy power to every one that is to come. 


19 Thy righteousness also, O God, is very high, 
Who hast done great things: O God, who és like unto thee! 
26 
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20 Thou, which hast shewed me great and sore troubles, 


Shalt quicken me again, 


And shalt bring me up again from the depths of the earth. ° 


21 Thou shalt increase my greatness 
And comfort me on every side. 


22, I will also praise thee with the psaltery, even thy truth, O my God: 
Unto thee will I sing with the harp, O thou Holy One of Israel. 
23 My lips shall greatly rejoice when I sing unto thee: 
And my soul, which thou hast redeemed. 
24 My tongue also shall talk of thy righteousness all the day long : 
For they are confounded, for they are brought unto shame, that seek my hurt. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Conrents AND Composirion.—The Psalm 
is written in a clear and easily-understood lan- 
guage, yet with a somewhat uneven rythmical 
movement, and a loose structure of the strophes. 
It repeats whole passages from older Psalms, 
with slight alterations (the beginning is from Ps. 
xxxi., the conclusion from Ps. xxxv., the middle 
from Ps. lxx. 2 sq., and likewise some words 
and expressions from Ps, xl.).° An Israelite, 
whose name is not mentioned, implores deliver- 
ance (vers. 1-8) from the hand of wicked, un- 
scrupulous and violent men (vers. 4 and 10-12). 
According to ver. 9 he is aged, and according to 
ver. 21 he seems to occupy an important station 
in society, and he is able likewise to assert (ver. 
5 sq.) that he has been upheld by Jehovah from 
his youth, and that he now likewise (ver. 7 sq.) in 
connection with failing strength puts his confi- 
dencein Him, and will praise Him still continually; 
for the enemies who consult respecting his ruin 
(vers. 10-12) will be put to shame (ver. 13); but he 
will praise God (vers. 14-16) as hitherto on the 
ground of Divine instruction (ver. 17), so like- 
wise now and for his posterity (ver, 18), with a 
song of praise which already now begins (ver. 
19), which rises to expressions of the most beau- 
tiful hope of faith (vers. 20, 21), and concludes 
with promises of loud and jubilant thanksgiv- 
ing (vers. 20-24). . The lack of definite historical 
statements does not justify us any more than 
the change of the singular into the plural, in 
supposing that the speaker here is the people 
under the figure of a man growing old and op- 
pressed by enemies (Rosenmiiller, Koster, De 
Wette, in part Olshausen), or the Church (Lu- 
ther, Coce.), or the righteous sufferer (Heng- 
stenberg). A title given by the Sept. ascribes 
the Psalm to David, the sons of Jonadab and 
the first captives. This is understood in the 
sense that the Psalm composed by David was af- 
terwards sung especially by the exiles and by the 
Rechabites who were praised by the prophet, 
Jeremiah xxxy. 14 sq., over against the citizens 
of Jerusalem, because of their obedience to the 
command of their ancestor Jonadab, to continue 
in their nomad life. Although this last state- 
ment may be referred to tradition, yet it affords 
only a weak support for the hypothesis of the 
composition of the Psalm by the prophet Jere- 
amiah (Hitzig, Delitzsch). Yet it cannot be de- 
nied that the contents and style afford many rea- 


sons in favor of that hypothesis. Many lin- 
guistic phenomena point to a later period of 
composition.* 

Sir. I. Vers. 1-8. [This strophe is a reminis- 
cence, with slight changes, of the first strophe 
of Ps. xxxi.—U. A. B.]—A rock of habita- 
tion.—In the parallel passage, rock of defence 
is used. But it is unnecessary and inadmissible 
on this account to change {)}/) (comp. Ps. xe. 1, 
xci. 9) into Tin, although it is very natural and 
igs supported by many Codd. and the Chald. 
For it involves likewise an alteration of the 
words which follow. Moreover the supposition 
that this verse is a confused ruin of Ps. xxxi. 8 
(Hupfeld), or a revival of the faded and de- 


faced original text of the Septuagint (Hitzig),. 


denies the author his peculiarities without any 
justification. For there are manifestly some 
such in other passages, showing his zntention, es- 
pecially since "1)) (ver. 6 6.) is very appropri- 


ately used instead of uabl (Ps. xxii. 9). 


[Str. II. Vers. 4-6. This strophe was cer- 
tainly composed with Ps. xxii. 8-10 in mind, al- 
though there is no slavish copying, for thereare 
many touchingly beautiful variations, e.g., “On 
Thee was I cast from the womb” (Ps. xxii. 10), 
is here expressed by the correlativeidea: Upon 
Thee was I sustained from the womb ;} and 
the thought: ‘Thou art He that took me out of 
the womb,” (Ps. xxii. 9) passes over into that of: 
“Thouartmy Preserver{ from my mother’s 





* [There are no sufficient reasons against the Davidic com- 
position of this Psalm at the close of his life. It is as na- 
tural to suppose that the aged David should repeat himself 
in familiar phrases of the Psalms of his younger days, as 
that Jeremiah or any other poet of later times should use the 
words and phrases of David. Vide remarks on the previous 
Psalm.—C, A. B.] 

+ [Perowne: ‘This is an expression wonderfully descrip- 
tive of what faith is. and of what God is to those who trust 
in Him. He isa father who bears them in His arms and 
carries them in His bosom; they are as children who lean 
all their weight upon Him, and find their sweetest rest in 
His supporting hand. This is the very idea of faith, »ccord- 
ing to its Hebrew signification. When it is said in Gen. xy. 
6 that ‘ Abraham believed God,’ it means Jiterally, ‘he leaned 
upon God’ (though the root there is different, it is the same 
which in the Kal conjugation means to bear or carry achild, 
Ba 1” andin Is, xlix, 23 is used of a nursing father.” 
—C. A. B. : 

t [This word, °}}}, is greatly disputed. Some, after the 


Chald. and the Rabbins. derive it from })}=to pass over, 
and causative, to cause to pass through or over, to bring 


forth, thus like m3, of Ps, xxii. 9; Delitzsch gets a similar 
meaning from the radical meaning of }}J—to cnt, divide, 


WT 
and renders: mein Entbinder (he who separatest me or 
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bowels, all being touching variations of the 
idea of faith and hope in a faithful God of Pro- 
-vidence experienced from youth and from birth 
till the present advanced age, and reaching out 
into a sure future.—C. A. B.] 

Str. Il. Ver. 7. I have become as a sign 
unto many.—This may be meant in the bad 
sense (Kimchi and most interpreters), so that 
men are to be regarded as looking upon the suf- 
ferer on account of his misfortune as one 
marked by God’s justice and made a sign of. 
But the many resemblances with Ps. xl. make it 
more probable that it is to be taken in the good 
sense, that is, a sign of the grace and protection 
of God (Aben Ezra, ef al.) Then we need not 
supply in the second member the adversative par- 
ticle-—[ My strong refuge.—The construction 


of i ‘DND is disputed. It is generally regarded 


that this is an example where poetic usage al- 
lows the principal noun to take the suffix, in- 
stead of the subordinate noun as usual (vide 
Ewald, 3 291 d.), but Moll and Perowne regard 
the nouns as in apposition, and Moll translates 
at once: my refuge, a strong one.—C. A. B.] 

[Str. IV. Vers. 9-11. Compare with this Ps. 
xli, 3-8.—In the time of old age.—The faith- 
fulness of God to him in youth and maturity 
gives him courage to supplicate God in the time 
of old age and in sickness. The circumstances 
of Ps. xli. seem to be renewed here, or perhaps 
they are the same.*—C, A. B.] y 

[Sir. V. Vers. 12, 13.—These verses contain 
familiar expressions of David, comp. Pss. xxii. 
11; xxxv. 4, 26; xxxviii. 21, 22; xl 13, 14.— 
C. A. B.] 

Sir. Vi. Ver.15. For I know no numbers 
(thereof ).—It is clear from Ps. xl. 5 what is 
meant here, and that it is in relation to the pre- 
ceding; all day long. It would be in contrast 
to “‘my mouth,” if the word could only mean: 
art of writing (Bottcher); or if we could trans- 
late with the Vulgate: quoniam non cognovi lite- 
raluram. The Psalt. Romanum reads instead of 


the last word negotiationes, as a translation of the | 


mpayuareiac of the Septuagint, which word is 
used by Polybius as the title of his history. It 
is unnecessary to derive from the Syriae the 
meaning of ‘ limits” (Ewald). 4 
[Ver. 16. I willcome with the mighty 
deeds of the Lord Jehovah.—Alexander: 
This phrase might also be translated: J will en- 
ter into the mighty deeds, etc., as we speak of en- 
tering into the particulars of a subject. But 





loosest me from the womb). Most interpreters, however, 
derive it from 7}7}, in the other sense of recompense, distri- 
bute, and translate: my Provider, Protector, Benefactor 
(Schult.,Rosenm.,Gesen., Ewald, Hupf.,Riehm, Moll,Perowne, 
e¢ al.) The latter interpretation is especially favored by the 
parallelism ; and the prep. has reference rather to time from 
which than to the place of origin —C. A. B.] 

* (Wordsworth: “ David in his old age was tried by great 
and sore troubles, by debility of body (1 Kings i. 1-4), and 
by the rebellion of Adonijah, his son usurping his throne 
and endeavoring to supplant Solomon (1 Kings i. 5-10), and 
by the treachery of Abiathar and Joab (1 Kings i. 18, 19). 
But God granted his prayer, and did not cast him off in his 
old age, but raised him up for a time by supernatural power 
from the bed of sickness, and enabled him to leave his sick 
chamber and to go forth in the strength of the Lord God, to 
the public assembly which he bad convened, of the nobles 
and people of Israel, and to present to them his son and suc- 
cessor, Solomon, and to exhibit to them the pattern of the 
Temple, for which he had made vast preparations. See 1 
Chron. xxviii. and xxix.”—C. A. B.] 


this is rather an English than a Hebrew idiom. 
The common version: J will go inthe strength of 
the Lord God, is at variance with the usage both 
of the verb and noun, as the former does not 
mean to go absolutely, but either to enter or to 
come to a particular place, expressed or under- 
stood. The ellipsis here may be supplied from 
Pss. v. 7 and lxyvi. 18, in both which places the 
same verb denotes the act of coming to God’s 
house for the purpose of solemn praise, and in 
the second passage cited is followed by the same 
preposition, J will come into Thy house with burnt- 
offerings, t. e., I will bring them thither. This 
sense agrees well with the vow to praise God in 
the two preceding verses, and with the promise 
of commemoration in the other clause of the 
verse. Seeabove on Ps. xx. 7. It also enables 
us to give the noun its usual sense of God’s ex- 
ploits or mighty deeds, see Ps. evi. 2, and Deut. 
iii, 24."—C. A. B.] - 

[Str. VII. Vers. 17, 18. Compare Ps. xxii. 22- 
31, which has many features of resemblance to 
this strophe. The motive for his deliverance is 
in both cases that he may praise God to his 
brethren and posterity even to the ends of the 
earth.—Till I declare Thine arm to (the next) 
generation, to alk that shall come Thy 
might.—The arm of the Lord is the symbol of 
His executive power and works, comp. Is. lii. 
10; liii. 1; Ezek. iv. 7. The generation that 
has come up in the place of his own generation 
which is passing away, first comes before his 
mind, and then his vision deepens and widens, 
taking in all the coming generations to whom he 
would publish the mighty deeds of God.—C. 
A. B. i 

ie VII. Ver. 19. And Thy righteous- 
ness, O God, (reaches) even to the height, 
that is, the height of heaven, as the highest 
place of creation, Pss. xxxvi. 4; lvii. 16.—Thou 
who hast done great things, O God, who 
is like unto Thee ?—[The punctuation of the 
A. V. injures the sense. The middle clause be- 
longs with the last clause, and not with the first, 
forming only two parallel members of the stro- 
phe, as Moll has it. Comp, Ex. xv. 11; Deut. 
iii. 24; 1 Sam. vii. 22.—C. A. B.] 

Ver. 20. [Thou wilt revive us again.—Pe- 
rowne: ‘he sudden transition to the plural 
here seems to have given offence to the Maso- 
retes, who consequently change it in the K’ri to 
the singular. But these fluctuations between 
singular and plural are not unusual in the 
Psalms, and there is no reason why, in the re- 
cital of God’s dealings, the Psalmist should not, 
speak of them with reference to the nation at 
large, as well as to himself in particular.”—C. 
A. B.J]—The abysses of the earth are con- 
trasted with the height of heaven. It is un- 
necessary to think of those which are full of 
water (Gesenius, Olshausen). It is true DI) 


means the abysmal depths of the sea, but as 
roaring and threatening ruin, Ps. xxxvi. 6, 
hence related in idea to the abyss, Luke vili. 31; 
Rev. ix. 1, 11. 

Ver. 21. Thou wilt increase my great- 
ness, and turn Thyself to comfort me.— 
Septuagint has instead of ‘‘ my greatness,” Thy 
righteousness. The Hebrew word in question is 
elsewhere used of the greatness of God, and the 
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great deeds in which this is shown. In the last 
sense Ps, cxly. 6; 2 Sam. vii. 21, 28. To accept 
this sense here and express it in the translation: 
«Thy greatness” (Hengstenberg), is as inadmis- 
sible as it is unnecessary. For this word is 
sometimes used of the royal majesty as the re- 
flection of the Divine (Hsther i. 4), and from 
this could be transferred to exalted persons in 
general (vi. 8; x. 2). That the poet speaks of 
the increase of his own greatness—highness, 
can only be objectionable (Hupfeld) when we re- 
gard a subordinate compiler as the author. This 
passage, however, itself points to a man of pro- 
minent historical importance, whose highness of 
office or position in life was bestowed upon him by 
God. Itis mere arbitrariness to change the 
reading into a word with the meaning: Thy 
payment (Hitzig). 

Str. [X., ver. 22. The designation of God as 
the Holy One of Israel is found likewise in 
Ps. lxxvili. 41; lxxxix. 18; then in Isaiah 30 
times; then in Hab. i. 12, and in Jer. 1. 29; li. 
5. The original passage may perhaps be found 
in Ps, xxii. 3. 

[In vers. 23 and 24 the Psalmist promises to 
praise God with lips and tongue, with soul and 
voice and musical instruments. All combine 
in the expression of his holy gratitude.—C. 
A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. So long as we live on earth, our sufferings 
have no end; but God’s righteousness, power and 
goodness likewise never cease to declare them- 
selves. Only let our faith never cease to rely 
alone on this strong foundation of salvation, and 
let it drive us thither with prayer, praise and 
thanksgiving! For we will then confess in old age 
what we have learned in youth, and sing in evil 
days as well as good: I will not leave God, for 
God does not leave me. 

2. The sufferings which God sends upon us 
are harder to bear when the scorn of wicked ene- 
mies is added to the feeling of our vanishing 
strength and our weakness. Yet the hope of the 
ungodly is lost. They reckon upon the ruin of 
the pious; but it is based upon a mere delusion, 
namely, the foolish opinion that the sufferings 
of the pious are an evidence that they are forsaken 
by God, and a sign that they are given up; 
therefore their reckoning is false. The believ- 
ing know this and act accordingly. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Every new exhibition of Divine benefits gives 
the pious new occasion for thankful praise of God. 
—Faith helps experience; experience works hope; 
hope does not allow us to be ashamed.—Blessed 
are those who are accompanied and guided through 
life by the experience of Divine help.—God has 
not changed; hast thou remained the same ?— 
In what sense may we wish that our age should 
be as our youth ?—Confidence in prayer ; (1) upon 
what it may base itself; (2) whither it is to be 
directed; (3) whence it must flow.—We must not 
only begin with faith, but likewise continue to 
the end.—The pious show in the school of suf- 


orig what they have previously learned of 
oad. 
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Catvin: We must descend even unto death, 
that God may appear as our Redeemer. For 
since we are born without feeling and under- 
standing, the first beginnings of our life do, 
not show clearly enough their author. But 
when God comes to our help in extremities, 
the restoration itself ig a glorious mirror of His 
grace. 

Starke: Trust in God is not to be regarded 
as meritorious, but as the means or arrange- 
ment whereby we may obtain grace.—A good 
conscience and a righteous cause make our 
prayer powerful and glad, so that we can appeal 
to God’s righteousness.—Faith gives the heart 
wings with which to soar to God in prayer. 
But if these are to be ready to move, the heart 
must firmly establish itself on God’s promises in 
His word.—How few are those who in a strict 
self-examination can boast of their walk in 
youth as irreproachable!—Faith and prayer 
are the two strongest crutches which old people 
can use.—We are great before God through the 
cross. That is a strange language for the wross- 
dreading flesh, but agreeable to the spirit. The 
more the cross, the more the increase of grace. 
—The heart and the tongue must constantly be 
together in worshipping God. 

Renscuen: Christians learn (1) from day to 
day: (2) their best school-teacher is God Him- 
self; (3) they begin early, namely, from the 
cradle; (4) they are not perfect very soon, but 
must study until they are gray; (5) they finally 


spread abroad likewise what good things they 


have learned.—Arnpt: Patience isa great spi- 
ritual strength and finally conquers, the: praise 
of God, however, is the victory and the power 
of God against our enemies. Thus Jehoshaphat 
beat his enemies with a song of praise.—'l'no- 
Luck: If we find little to praise, what otker 
reason is there than that we have no eyes for 
daily wonders ?—Tavss: It is in the very nature 
of the faithfulness of God that He should not let 
His work stop, and in His great mercy that He 
should gladly accept the miserable and helpless. 
GunntHER: The earlier the victory is gained, 
the more beautiful the prospects of a happy old 
age. 

(Marr. Henry: If we are shy of dealing with 
God, it is a sign we do not trust Him.—All are 
not forsaken of God who think so themselves, 
or whom others think to be so.—The longer we 
live, the more expert we should grow in praising 
God and the more we should abound in it.— 
Barnes: Aman can lay up nothing better for 
the infirmities of old age than the favor of God 
sought by earnest prayer in the days of his 
youth and his maturer years.—Spurenon: Je- 
hovah deserves our confidence; let Him have it 
all.—Mercy’s gates stand wide open, and shall 
do so, till, at the last, the Master of the house 
has risen up and shut to the door.—God’s bread 
is always in our mouths; so should His praise 
be.—Old age robs us of personal beauty, and 
deprives of strength for active service; but it 
does not lower us in the love and favor of God. 
—Nearness to God is our conscious security. 
A child in the dark is comforted by grasping its 
father’s hand.—How gloriously conspicuous is 
righteousness in the Divine plan of redemption! 
It should be the theme of constant discourse.— 
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A traveller among the high Alps often feels| survey the heights ‘and depths of the mercy 
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overwhelmed with awe amid their amazing sub- | and holiness of the Lord.—C. A. B.] 


-limities; much more is this the case when we 


PSALM LXXIIL 
A Psalm for Solomon. 


Give the king thy judgments, O God, 
And thy righteousness unto the king’s son. 
2 He shall judge thy people with righteousness, 
And thy poor with judgment. 
3 The mountains shall bring peace to the people, 
And the little hills, by righteousness. 
4 He shall judge the poor of the people, 
He shall save the children of the needy, 
And shall break in pieces the oppressor. 


5 They shall fear thee as long as the sun and moon endure, 
Throughout all generations. 

6 He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass: 
As showers that water the earth. 

7 In his days shall the righteous flourish; 
And abundance of peace so long as the moon endureth. 


8 He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
And from the river unto the ends of the earth. 
9 They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him; 
And His enemies shall lick the dust. 
10 The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents: 
The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 
11 Yea, all kings shall fall down before him: 
All nations shall serve him. 


12 For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth; 
The poor also, and Aim that hath no helper. 

13 He shall spare the poor and needy, 
And shall save the souls of the needy. 

14 He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence: 
And precious shall their blood be in his sight. 


15 And he shall live, and to him shall be given of the gold of Sheba: 
Prayer also shall be made for him continually ; 
And daily shall he be praised. ; 
16 There shall be a handful of corn upon the top of the mountains; 
The fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon: 
And they of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth. 
17 His name shall endure for ever: 
His name shall be continued as long as the sun: 
And men shall be blessed in him: 
All nations shall call him blessed. 
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18 Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, 
Who only doeth wondrous things. 

19 And blessed be his glorious name for ever: 
And let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 


Amen, and amen. 


20 The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Irs Conrents AnD Titiu.—The Psalm begins 
with supplication for a king who is at the same 
time a king’s son, who thus is of a royal race or 
birth, that his government may be righteous and a 
blessing to the land (vers. 1-4); then follows the 
wish that his rule may be of everlasting duration 
and bloom (vers. 5-7); then it is promised that 
his kingdom shall embrace the whole world (vers. 
8-11); next the reason for this universal homage 
is disclosed in the character of his government 
as benevolent, merciful and righteous (vers. 12- 
14); finally the duration of his gracious activity, 
of the blessings which descend upon his land 
and the everlasting praise of his name is implored 
in prayer and is predicted (vers. 15-17). The 
doxology of vers. 18, 19 did not belong originally 
to the Psalm, but is a liturgical addition (comp. 
Introd., 2 4), with especial reference to the Elo- 
him Psalms of this second book, and it is placed 
before the historical remark, ver. 20, in order 
to be read in the church service. The contents 
of this ver. 20 show that it is older than the entire 
collection of the Psalms. Yet it does not follow 
from this that David is likewise the author of 
this Psalm (comp. Introd., 3 2.and 8), and that 
we have to regard the title as: about Solomon 
(Sept., Vulg., Aben Ezra, e¢-al.), or composed 
for Solomon (Kimchi: by David on his death- 
bed), and designed to be his song (Clauss), as 
the mirror of his government (Stier). The a) 
must be interpreted here as usual. The usage 
of the titles demands this, which excludes the 
many references which are in themselves possi- 
ble (Stier), among which the most suitable 
would be the respectful reference—to Solomon. 
Then the contents demand so much the more a 
decided advance beyond the supposition of a 
poetic congratulation (De Wette) of some king 
of Israel. We must at least recognize the fact, 
that the Psalm is a prayer whose expressions 
flow forth from the édeal character of the Hebrew 
monarchy as the kingdom of God (Hupfeld). 
Then these expressions are not merely poetical, 
but prophetical, and thus have a Messianic cha- 
racter, so that the wishes and hopes are not, as 
it were, ‘‘extravagant” (Hupfeld), but take the 
form of definite promises, and that these promises 
not only have as their contents the universal ezx- 
tent and the everlasting duration of this kingdom, 
but at the same time the righteous, peaceful and 
saving government of the theocratic king as well 


as the perpetual dlessing of all nations by the | 


power of hisname. By their personal bearing 
they transcend the reference to the kingdom of 
Solomon (according to the promise, 2 Sam. viii. 
developing itself as the kingdom of God through- 
out history) (Calvin), or the Davidic dynasty 
(Hofmann), and find in the circumstances of the 
time of Solomon a historical support and occa- 
sion (most recent interpreters), which is over- 
looked or undervalued by the exclusive Messi- 
anic interpretation (Chald. and most of the older 
interpreters). There is no reason either in the 
contents or in the language to put the Psalm in 
the time of king Josiah, or even later (Ewald). 
The reference to Ptolemy (Olsh.), particularly 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, as the benefactor of 
the Jews (Hitzig) is far-fetched and untenable. 
The ancient church, on account of the reference 
of the Psalm to David, Solomon and the Messiah, 
made it the chief Psalm of Epiphany: as the 
Sestum trium regum. 

Str. L., ver. 1. Thy judgments.—These are 
hardly the rights transferred by God as king of 
Israel to the theocratic king (Delitzsch), the 
Messianic authority (Geier, e¢ ai.) to rule; for 
the exercise of which the righteousness directly 
mentioned as the corresponding official endow- 
ment is then implored, but in accordance with 
the parallelism, the way of judging (De Wette, 
Hupf.), the decisions (Hitzig), the latter not in 
the sense of the commandments and directions 
given to the king, the norm of his judging and 
sentences (Olsh.), but as the sentences and deci- 
sions flowing forth from the Spirit of God 
(Chald., Hengst.), for which Solomon obtained 
wisdom for himself, 1 Kings iii. 9, 28; comp. 
Is. xi. 2 (Isaki, Kimchi). There is no reference 
here to righteousness which avails before God 
(Seb. Schmidt). 

Ver. 2. May he judge Thy people, Xc. 
—It is better to regard the futures in this and 
the following verses as optatives. . 

[Ver. 8. May the mountains bear peace 
for the people, and the hills, by righteous- 
ness.—Mountains and hills are mentioned as 
the characteristic features of the land of Pales- 
tine. They were cultivated ‘in ancient timés, 
being terraced from top to bottom. Remains of 
these terraces are visible and in use at the pre- 
sent time not only for the vine and fig, but like- 
wise for grain. It is unnecessary to supply a 
verb in the latter clause. Rightcousness is the 
means by which this fruit of peace is to be 
produced by the mountains and the hills.— 
C. A. B.] 


Str. I., ver. 5. May they fear Thee.—The 
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supposition that here itis not God who is ad- 


_ dressed, but the king (Hupfeld, Hitzig), cannot 


be proved from Ps. lxxxix., and is against the 
context, which puts the constantly abiding fear 
of God as the blessed effect of the righteous rule 
in the closest connection with its other fruits.— 
As long as (there is) a sun, and before the 
moon (through) generation of generation.— 
Dy is used of ccntemporaneous existence as 
Dan. ili. 38. Before the moon, as Job viii. 16 
==as long as it shines—exists (comp. ver. 7). 
The same may be said of before the sun (ver. 
17), to be distinguished from the expression: 
in presence of the sun (Num. xxv. 4)=as long 
as it is day; and from the phrase: before the 
eyes of the sun (2 Sam. xii. 11)=in clear day- 
light.* 

Ver. 6. Let him come down as rain.— 
The figure of the rain reminds us of 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 4, 111s not the fleece of the sheep (the 


ancient versions, Luther, et al.), as Deut. xviii. 
4, here with a reference, perhaps, te Judges vi. 
87 8sq.; so likewise not the mown grass (De 
Wette, e¢ al.), as Amos-vii- 1, as needing rain 
for the after-growth (Kimchi), or in order not 
to be dried up to the roots by the heat of sum- 


mer (Calvin), still less the meadows eaten off by 


locusts (Chald., J. D. Mich.), but the meadows 
ready for the mowing (Hupf., Delitzsch). 
Ver. 7. Till there be no more moon.— 


3 ‘IY might mean: even to the destruction, the 
ruin (J. H. Mich.), as Job xiv. 12; Is. xxxviii. 


17. The prevailing use of the word 53, how- 
ever, is not as a substantive, but as a particle. 
Str. III., vers. 8-11. Prom sea to sea.— 
Since the reference here is to the extension of 
the Theocracy over the earth (Zech. ix. 10) and 
already in the time of Solomon the limits of the 
kingdom were no longer those of Ex. xxiii. 31, 
the meaning cannot be here of its extension be- 
tween the Red:Sea and the Mediterranean. But 
it is not entirely indefinite: from every sea to 
every sea (Hengst.); but as the parallel mem- 
ber shows, it begins with a well known limit, 
namely, the Mediterranean and the stream, that 
is, the Euphrates, and from thence to the oppo- 
site sea which is parallel with the ends of the 
earth (Chald.). Amos viii. 12 mentions as such 
far-off regions those from the north to the east, 
here at the same time those in the west and 
south, and indeed with reference to their riches, 
namely, the Phenician colony in southern Spain 
called by the Greeks Tartessos, with the islands, 
namely, of the Mediterranean Sea, and IU in 
south Arabia at the same time with NID in 
Ethiopia. Many understand by D”¥ likewise, 
the Ethiopians after Sept., Aquil., and Sym- 
mach., it can only mean Arabic Beduins (Hitzig) 
or Nomads in general, unless we should accept 
a false reading instead of Dry, that is to say, 


adversaries (Olshausen., Hupfeld), because 





* [Perowne: “The sun and the moon are mentioned here, 
and again ver. 7, and in Ps. 1xxxix. 37, as witnesses to an 
everlasting order, and as it were figures of eternity, things 
fixed and unchangeable, compared with the fleeting, dying 
generations of men, as Jer. xxxi. 35; xxxiii. 20; though as 
compared with God, themselves subject to decay and destruc- 
tion, Ps. cii. 26; Is. li. 6; comp. Job xiv. 18.”—C, A. B.] 


the word of the text elsewhere does not 
seem to designate men, but beasts of the wilder- 
ness (Ps. Ixxiv. 14; Is. xxiii. 13). 

[Str. IV., vers. 12-14. For he delivereth. 
—Perowne: ‘The reason is given why all 
kings and nations should thus do homage to him 
who sits on David’s throne. He has merited 
such submission by the exercise of every royal 
virtue, by the justice and the mercy of his sway, 
by his deep sympathy with and compassion for 


the poor, by the protection which he extends to 


them against the ministers of fraud and vio- 
lence. It is not that he merely covers with the 
shadow of his throne all neighboring nations, 
and is acknowledged as their political head, but 
that the bright example which he sets, the ma- 
jesty of righteousness enthroned in his person, 
compels all to bow before him.”—Precious is 
their blood.—Compare Ps. cxvi. 15: ‘pre- 
cious is the death of His saints.” Their life is 
precious to God, and He will avenge their blood 
upon those who seek to injure them, and He will 
ward off injury from them.—C. A. B.] 

Str. V., ver. 15. And may he live and 
give him of the gold of Sheba, and pray 
for him continually, bless him all the day. 
—It is disputed whether the subject is the same 
in all the clauses of this verse, or whether there 
is a change of subject, and in the latter case (in 
favor of which Delitzsch appeals to the Oriental 
styleand his Geschichte der jiidischen Poesie, 8. 189), 
whether the Messianic king is the subject of 
live, and the following verbs are to be taken as 
impersonal or passive (the ancient versions, 
Isaki, Luther, Calvin, Umbreit), or whether the 
poor man is to be regarded the subject of live 
and bless, and the king as the subject of give 
and pray (J. H. Mich.), or yet of give (Maurer, 
Hofmann, Delitzsch).. In the former case, on 
the other hand, it is again disputed whether the 
Messianic king is the subject of all the clauses 
(Coce., De Dieu, Stier, Bohl), or the protected 
subject (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Geier and most in- 
terpreters). The last supposition is not in op- 
position to the immediate context, even when 
the aim of sparing and delivering is not regarded 
as directly expressed, (Ewald, Olsh.), but the 
consequences of the deliverance, the life and the 
expression of thanks. The mention of the gold 
of Sheba, however, is difficult. For the delivered 
give this, not, as it were, as the most precious 
and best (Geier, J. H. Mich.), which would 
have been called the gold of Ophir, or because 
he was @ native of Sheba (Hupf.) as the product 
of his land, which does not suit ver. 10 at all. 
We might rather suppose that the poor man 
(ver. 13) had been again restored by the king 
to his possessions (Hengst.); or since the singu- 
lar then refers back to ver. 12sq., that here as 
there the poor man is parallel to the miserable 
in the comprehensive and typical sense of Bibli- 
cal usage (Hupfeld). Then we should have, not 
a return to ver. 4 (De Wette), but an expansion 
of the thought there expressed. But this is, to 
a still greater extent, the case if the king is re- 
garded as the subject of this clause as of all the 
preceding. 

Ver. 16. Let there be abundance of corn 
in the land, even to the top of the moun- 
tains, let its fruit rustle as Lebanon.—The 
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derivation of 703 is doubtful. The word seems 


to mean not only a crowd (Syr.), but after the 
Aramaic 805 and the Arabic, a spreading out 
(Isaki). There is little probability in the deriva- 
tion from DDS in the meaning of: end, that is 
to say, the limits of grain on the top of the 
mountains (Hofmann), or: piece, handful (Aben 
Ezra, Kimchi, Calvin, Geier, most interps.)= 
there is a handful of corn, yet it will rustle. 
Besides the latter is against the accents. Abun- 
dance of corn as the sign of blessing (Deut. xi. 
14; Jer. xxxi. 12; Zech. x. 17) in connection 
with the bloom of the people (Jer. xxvii. 6), 
whose increase as herbs of the land or grass of 
the field (Ps. xcii. 8; Job v. 25) likewise be- 
longs to the blessings of the Messianic time, Is. 
iv. 1; ix. 2; xlix. 20; Zech. ii. 8; Ps. cx. 3; 
Sirach xliv. 21. A historical support in the 
time of Solomon is given in 1 Kings iv. 20. The 
comparison with Lebanon refers to the move- 
ment of its treegin the wind. The translation: 
its fruits culminate or tower above as Lebanon 
(Sept., Ewald), presupposes a different Hebrew 
verb. 

Ver. 17. Before the sun let his name 
sprout.—This hardly refers to his posterity, 
through whom his name would transplant itself 
(Hupfeld), but to the occasions which would re- 
peat themselves in the coming generations for 
the breaking forth of the glory of this name, in 
which all nations may bless themselves (Gen. 
xvili. 18; xxii. 18; xxvi. 4; xlviii. 20). The 
subject which is at first general and indefinite is 
finally very clearly expressed. 

[The doxology which closes this book is fuller 
than that of the 1st Book. The use of Jehovah 
Elohim instead of Jehovah is characteristic, and 
is in accordance with the use of the Divine names 
in the two books.—C. A. B.] The predicate of 
God, ver. 186, is like Ps. Ixxxviii. 6; exxxvi. 
4; Job ix. 8; His name bearing the impression 
of glory is as Neh. ix. 5, the construction and 
contents of ver. 196 are from Num. xiv. 21. : 

[The historical remark, ver. 20, was appa- 
rently attached to an original collection of the 
Psalms of David made by Solomon, or under his 
superintendence, to which Psalms of Solomon 
of a Messianic character formed the introduc- 
tion and conclusion. Vid. Pss.i. and ii. This 
collection was composed mainly of the Psalms 
of the first two books, although changes in 
taking from and adding to may have been made 
in subsequent times, especially when the Psalter 
was completed in its present form. This histo- 
rical remark may be compared with Job xxxi, 
40.—C. A. B.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Nothing can be implored for a king more 
rich in blessing than the capacity and power for 
hee and mild government whose fruit is 
peace (Is. xxxii. 17) and prosperity throughout 
the land. From the Ph thous fing such go 
_ tifying effect goes forth that the fear of God is 
spread abroad through the coming generations 
and his rule gains an unlimited extent. ; 

2. Yet this king will not extend his rule by 
the sword, but only by his righteousness and 
his helping love will he rule and conquer, Yo- 
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luntarily other kings and their peoples will do 
homage to him, uneasy and hostile neighbors 
will sink impotent inthe dust, those who have 
been delivered, protected and blessed by him 
will thankfully offer their gifts, prayers and 
homage. Thus will his rule endure in the power 
of the blessing of piety, his kingdom increase, his 
land prosper, his people bloom, and his name be 
a means of blessing from generation to genera- 
tion, Pss. xlv: 2; cii. 12. : 

8. Such wishes and hopes ag these do not float 
in the air like human phantasies or empty 
dreams without prospect of realization; they 
have their sure ground in the promises of God 
respecting the son of David, their historical sup- 
port in the Divine gudance of Israel and his 
kingdom, their constant type in the Theocracy, 
their transient type in Solomon’s peaceful rule, 
their final fulfilment by the Messiah and his 
kingdom of God, their lasting power in the faith 
in the blessings, by which God has decreed and 
promised to overcome in all generations the 
curse resting upon them. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Peace as the wholesome fruit of righteousness. 
—The fear of God as the source of earthly and 
heavenly blessings. —The welfare of nations: a, in 
what it consists ; 6, how it is gained; c, whereby 
it is assuwred.—The blessing in the name of the 


Lord.—When prince and people pray with and. 


for one another, they are blessings to one an- 
other. —Righteous judgment, mild government, 
and a pious mind are the jewels of the king, the 
happiness of the people, and are well pleasing to 
God.—Willing obedience, thankful love, devoted 
trust as testimonies of the sprouting power of the 
name of the Lord.—The prayers of believers have 
their yea and amen in the name of the Lord.—The 
promises respecting the duration, extent, and the 
happiness of the kingdom, set up by God’s king, 
ruled and filled with blessings by him. 

Srarke: The office of the magistrate is not 
only to punish the wicked with righteous judg- 
ment, but likewise to protect the poor and mise- 
rable.—Since God calls men to His service from 
all places and quarters, it is very clear that His 
will is that all men should be blessed.—In tke 
world those are helped who are the least needy, 
whilst those who are most needy are often al- 
lowed to sink into misery ; but with Christ it is 
not so, the poor are the especial objects of His 
compassion and deliverance.—God’s works have 
often to the reason a slight beginning, but after- 
wards a wonderful, blessed, and agreeable pro- 
gress.—As sure as the true mouth of the Lord 
has said, that all the world shall -be full of His 
glory, it will be fulfilled in the most complete 
manner. 

SELNEKKER: O thou poor reason, and mise- 
rable flesh and blood, what art thou frightened 
at, and why dost thou fear death and suffering? 
Is my blood precious with God, what wish I 
more? —RrnscuHex: The chief subjects of thanks- 
giving: 1) That God the Lord has done and still 
does such great wonders in the kingdom of 
Christ; 2) that He declares His name and gos- 
pel therein; 3) that He spreads it abroad in all 
lands; 4) that He will eternally preserve His 
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word and His Church.—Umsrerr: The love of 
the king is the ground of the universal conver- 


_ gion of nations to Him. Because He helps the 


poor, all the rich bow before Him.—TuHouvck: 
As the eternal God wields the sceptre of His 
righteousness for the good of His oppressed con- 
gregation on earth, He has appointed His an- 
ointed to conquer the earth for His meek ones. 
—GuENTHER: Heathendom will have an end, this 
kingdom of sorrow and misery will blossom into 
the glorious kingdom of peace:-—Tausn: The 
kingdom of God comes in its royal glory only at 
the advent of the Lord; now are the times of 
preparation. 

{Marru. Henny: As by the prayer of faith 
we return answers to God’s promises of mercy, 
so by the promises of mercy God returns answers 
to our prayers of faith.—Christ is the poor man’s 
King.—Subjects ought to speak well of the go- 
vernment that is a blessing to them; and much 
more ought all Christians to praise Jesus Christ, 





daily to praise Him; for they owe all to Him, 
and to Him they lie under the highest obliga- 
tions.—Spurq@ron: Each crystal drop of rain 
tells of heavenly mercy which forgets not the 
parched plains; Jesus is all grace, all that He 
does is love, and His presence among men is joy. 
We need to preach Him more, for no shower can 
so refresh the nations. Philosophie preaching 
mocks men as with a dust shower, but the gos- 
pel meets the case of fallen humanity, and hap- 
piness flourishes beneath its genial power.—lf 
we can do no more than ery, it will bring omni- 
potence to our aid. A cry isthe native language 
of a spiritually needy soul; it has done with fine 
phrases and long orations, and it takes to sobs 
and moans, and so, indeed, it grasps the most 
potent of all weapons, for heaven always yields 
to such artillery.—Christ’s subjects shall be as 
plentiful as blades of grass, and shall as sud- 
denly appear as eastern verdure after a heavy 
shower.—C, A. B.] 
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PSALM LXXIIL. 
A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 Truly God %s good to Israel, 
Even to such as are of a clean heart. 

2 But as for me, my feet were almost gone; 
My steps had well nigh slipped. 


3 For I was envious at the foolish, 
__ When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
4 For there are no bands in their death : 
But their strength 7s firm. 
5 They are not in trouble as other men ; 
Neither are they plagued like other men. 


6 Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain; 
Violence covereth them as a garment. 

7 Their eyes stand out with fatness: 
They have more than heart could wish. 

8 They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning oppression : 
They speak loftily. 

9 They set their mouth against the heavens, 
And their tongue walketh through the earth. 


10 Therefore his people return hither: © 

And waters of a full cup are wrung out to them. 
11 And they say, How doth God know? 

And is there knowledge in the Most High? 
12 Behold, these are the ungodly, 

Who prosper in the world; they increase in riches. 
13 Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, 

And washed my hands in innocency. 
14 For all the day long have I been plagued, 

And chastened every morning. 


15 If I say, I will speak thus; 

Behold, I should offend against the generation of thy children. 
16 When I thought to know this, 

It was too painful for me; 
17 Until I went into the sanctuary of God; 


Then understood I their end. ve 
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18 Surely thou didst set them in slippery places : 
Thou castedst them down into destruction. 
19 How are they brought into desolation, as in a moment! 


They are utterly consumed with terrors. 
90 As a dream when one awaketh ; 

So, O Lord, when thou awakest, thou sh 
21 Thus my heart was grieved, 

And I was pricked in my reins. 
22 So foolish was I, and ignorant: 

I was as a beast before thee. 


23 Nevertheless I am continually with thee 
Thou hast holden me by my right hand. 

24 Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel. 
And afterward receive me to glory. 


25 Whom have I in heaven but thee? ° 


alt despise their image. 


And there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. 


26 My flesh and my heart faileth : 
But God is the strength of my heart, an 


d my portion for ever. 


27 For, lo, they that are far from thee shall perish: 
Thou hast destroyed all them that go a whoring from thee. 
28 But it is good for me to draw near to God: 


I have put my trust in the Lord Gop, 
That I may declare all thy works. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Contents AND Composition.—The firm ac- 
knowledgment that God is nothing but good to 
those who are truly His people (ver. 1), was to 
the Psalmist the fruit of a victory gained by his 
faith over personal temptations (ver. 2). These 
temptations had arisen from vexation at the 
temporal prosperity of the ungodly (vers. 3-5), 
and at their presumptuous conduct (vers. 6-9). 
Many were hereby influenced to attach them- 
selves to that class of men, because they could 
not reconcile the prosperity of the wicked and 
the sufferings of the righteous with the doctrine 
of God’s providence (vers. 10-14). The Psalm- 
ist escaped the danger of becoming recreant 
himself, and a seducer of others, which might 
have resulted from such doubts, not by means 
of his own reflections upon the difficult problem 
of the course of human affairs, but by the ob- 
servance of the duties of religion, by which he 
was led to the contemplation of the final lot of 
the ungodly (vers. 15-17). This afforded him a 
view of their sudden and complete destruction 
by the judgments of God (vers. 18-20), and of 
the utter absurdity of his former indignation 
(vers. 21, 22).. Now he becomes strengthened 
by communion with God, who leads him in safety 
and to glory (vers. 28, 24), who is his only true 
and lasting good (vers. 25, 26), and shall remain 
his saving refuge and the object of his endless 
praise. 

The same problems are discussed here which 
are presented in Pss. xxxvii. and xlix., and in 
the Book of Job; but the solution given here is 
the most profound. (Comp. Hupfeld in the 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fur christl. Wissen und Leben, 





1850, No. 235). [The relative position assigned 
to the Book of Job by Dr. Moll and most of the 
commentators upon this Psalm is hardly just. 
It must be remembered that that record of trial 
and doubt and victory constitutes the Book of 
Old Testament revelation which was to deal 
particularly with this special department of the 
mysteries of Providence. And it therefore pre- 
sents the question in its inexhaustible variety 
of aspects, sounding the depths, not of transient 
doubts and perplexities, but of a crushing per- 
sonal realization of the utmost consequences of 
a conflict waged by a righteous man against the 
unrestrained power and devices of Satan. Now 
the view of the Book which finds a relative infe- 
riority in its solution, proceeds from considering 


the discourses, which occupy much the largest 


space, as being intended to express all its teach- 
ings. The chief place is necessarily given to 
the record of the struggle, and when the solu- 
tion is given there results what Ps. xxxvii. pic- 
tures, a fulness of outward prosperity. But it 
was not this for which Job chiefly longed. And 
when he received the vindication of his righteous- 
ness, even though accompanied by the rebuke 
for his presuming attempt to sit in judgment 
upon the ways of God, he could feel that in the 
favor of God was his life, as its withdrawal had 
seemed to him worse than death. The real dis- 
tinction would seem to be not that the solution 
in this Psalm is the more profound, but that 
while in the Book of Job the expression of the 
feeling of confidence and triumph is kept out of 
view, it is here joyously given forth. This is 
the distinguishing excellence of this Psalm, for 
which it must ever retain its place in the heart 


of the doubting and comforted believer.—J. F. 
M.] 
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_ From these facts we cannot infer with certainty 
@ composition at a late period, especially as the 
_mode in which the subject is presented is through- 
out peculiar. It is also just as unsafe to infer 
from the recurrence in Ps. lxxiv. 3 of the rare 
word, meaning ruins, employed in ver. 18, that 
these two Psalms were of contemporaneous 
origin. The same remark applies to the infer- 
ence of a later origin drawn from the occurrence 
of Archaic and Aramaic word-forms. It bears 
much more heavily against such a conclusion 
that the ancient translators failed to understand 
many expressions throughout the Psalm, and in 
some instances gave such absurd interpretations” 
that the correct exposition only begins with 
Kimchi. This would be inexplicable, if the 
Psalm were not composed before the time of 
_ Antiochus Kpiphanes, 175 B. C. (Hitzig). There 
was, it is true, at that time a relapse of whole 
bodies of the Jewish nation to heathenism 
(1 Mace. i. 11 f.), on one occasion under the co- 
operation of a high-priest (2 Mace. iv. 9 ff.). 
But leaving out of consideration all such apos- 
tasies as that which the prophet Hosea, among 
others, denounces and characterizes as whoredom 
[see ver, 27], it is evident that ver. 1 introduces 
a@ contrast, not between Israel and heathen nations, 
but between two classes in Jsrael itself. [Alex- 
ander: ‘“‘Thereis not the slightest ground for 
doubting the correctness of the title, which 
ascribes the composition of the Psalm to Asaph, 
the cotemporary of David and his chief musi- 
cian, and himself, moreover, an inspired Psalm- 
ist. This last fact, which is a matter of re- 
corded history, together with the fact that when 
only one name is mentioned in the title of a 
Psalm, it is uniformly that of the writer, may 
suffice to set aside the supposition that Asaph is 
only named as the performer.”—J. F. M.]. On 
Asaph see the Introd. 3 2. Paul Gerhard’s 
hymn: Sei wohlgemuth, O Christenseel, is an imi- 
tation of this Psalm. 

Ver. 1. Only good is God [E. V.: Truly God 
és good, etc. |.—The rendering: kind (De W.) is too 
restricted for 31%, even if modified into a sub- 
stantive: kindness (Hitzig), although this is 
more suitable than the notion expressed by the 
simple adjective (Sept., Calvin). The explana- 
tion: the true happiness and good (Stier), is 
in so far correct as it raises the conception above 
its usual restriction to the sphere of the purely 
ethical, which is also admirably accomplished in 
Luther’s freer translation: nevertheless Israel 
has God as his consolation. It introduces, how- 
ever, into the neuter a definiteness which is too 
concrete. The essential thought is not affected 
if JX is taken adversatively—yet, nevertheless 
(most of the ancient translators and Tholuck) ; 
or affirmatively—yea, surely (Koster, De Wette, 
Hupfeld, Delitzsch) ; or restrictively—only, no- 
thing but (most of the modern expositors). But 
the application of the ‘‘only” to Israel (Aben 
Ezra) is wrong. [An allegation has been based 
by many upon such passages as Ps. Ixxiii. 1 and 
Hab. i. 13 (where see Delitzsch) that the Old 
Testament writers were in the habit of describ- 
‘ing Israel, as a@ nation, as righteous, and the 
heathen as sinners. For the disproof of this 
charge see in the Appendix to Hengstenberg’s 
Comm. on the Psalms, the treatise on the Doc- 
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trine of Sin, a3 appearing in the Psalms.—J.F.M.] 
Ver. 4. We read, with Ewald and all the 
recent expositors except Stier, Hengstcnberg 


and Hupfeld, on 102, and therefore attach the 


former word to the first part of the verse, and 
the latter tothe second. For this slight change 


of ont? affords a sense which is suitable 


throughout; while the received reading would 
mean: they have no torments in dying (Sept., 
Kimchi), which does not agree with ver. 18 f. 
Again, difficulties that can scarcely be set aside 
are involved in any of the following transla- 
tions: they have no torments with regard to 
death, that is, no fear of death (Targum, Sym- 
machus, the older Rabbins); or: they have no 
sufferings causing death, diseases, and the like 
infirmities (Kimchi, Calvin, Hengstenberg) ; or: 
they have no torments until their death (Isaaki, 
Stier, Hupfeld).—The explanation ‘‘paunch” 


for the word Sax, has come through the medium 
of the Arabic. The word is also taken by some 
(Kimchi, Calvin, Hengst., Hupfeld) in its usual 
signification, ‘power, strength.” By the 
older translators (Symmachus, Isaaki) it is con- 


founded with DoW, to which is to be traced the 


erroneous translation: strong as a palace (Lu- 
ther). [The author’s translation would be: 
For they have no torments: their paunch (body) 
is vigorous and well-fed (stout).—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 6. It is not abundant fulness (Geier, 
J. H. Michaelis, Hengst.) that is described ; still 
less is it the daily habit of life (Kimchi), but an 
ostentatious and vain-glorious exhibition. [The 
opinion of Hengstenberg has been here mis- 
stated. He agrees very nearly with Dr. Moll 
himself. He says: ‘‘The reason which led the 
Psalmist to-speak of pride as a neck ornament 
of the wicked, for the purpose of expressing 
the thought that they are wholly beset with it, 
was in all probability the fact that it was their 
manner of carrying their neck that chiefly ex- 
hibited their pride.” He refers to Ps. iii. 16; 
Job xv. 26.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 7. Many since Schnurrer read W9])p 
instead of 02°), basing this upon the Septua- 
gint, the Syriac Version, and Zech. v. 6; Hos. 
x. 10, The meaning then would be: their pride 
comes forth or proceeds from their fat. Their 
fat then represents either; their affluence 
(Schnurrer, Doederlein), or better, as in Ps. 
xvii. 10: their gross, insensible heart, their soul 
smeared, asit were, with grease (Hitzig, Bottcher, 
Olshausen, Hupfeld, Delitzsch). Comp. Matt. 
xv. 18 f. The following half of the verse does 
not mean that they are transgressors, 2. e. impi- 
ous in their thoughts (Geier and others). Nor 
does it mean that their success surpasses all 
their expectations (Isaaki, Kimchi, Calvin), or 
exceeds all human precedent (Rabbins cited in 
Jalvin), But the meaning is, that the imagina- 
tions of their hearts, the illusions of their un- 
bounded self-esteem (Delitzsch), have revealed 
themselves. Yet it does not imply that this is 
done through the medium of the eyes (Clericus), 
or the mouth, in allusion to the succeeding verse 
(Delitzsch), but without any more precise indi- 
cation and without any restriction, by passing 
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from inward feeling to outward expression. 
[The explanation of the clause here given seems 
the most natural. Alexander prefers this, as also 
do Perowne and Wordsworth. Fausset prefers 
the translation: they pass over (exceed) the 
imaginations of their hearts, thus agreeing with 
E. V.—J. F. M.] ; 
[The first clause of ver. 8 is rendered in the 
English Version: they are corrupt. This ren- 
dering of 4p"D? occurs in all the ancient versions 


except those of Symmachus (katayoxduevor) and 
Jerome (irriserunt), which are undoubtedly cor- 
rect, and with which most of the modern trans- 
lators agree. 

The old rendering has assumed a verb, cognate 
with Pp? and taken intransitively: to melt, run 


down, be corrupt. Geier, however, gives it the 
causative sense, to cause to melt, z. ¢., others by 
their oppression. Fausset adduces in favor of 
this the occurrence of ‘‘ oppression ” in the next 
clause, and thinks that there may be a parallel- 
ism. But in the first place, if a parallelism is de- 
sired it is afforded in the ‘‘ speaking,” which in 
fact is the subject of the whole verse. Then, as 
to the true meaning of the word, the cognate lan- 
guages seem to settle the question, as the cor- 
responding words in Arabic, Syriac, and Chal- 
dee (in the two latter, with a causative form 
like the Hebrew) have the meaning:to deride, 
to mock. The true rendering then seems to be: 
they will scoff.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 9. The subject of this verse is probably 
not blasphemies against. heaven, 7. e., against 
God (Targum, Isaaki, Geier, Delitzsch, who re- 
fers to Jude 16) and evil speaking on earth and 
through the country (Aben Ezra, Geier, J. H. 
Michaelis). Rather the description of their 
speaking down from on high (ver. 8), as though 
they had ascended into heaven (Is. xiv. 13), 
which is manifested in arrogant self-assumption, 
is here continued. The tongue thus appears as 
the unruly evil, meddling with everything, Jas. 
iii. 8, (Luther, Calvin), : 

Ver. 10. “Therefore” refers to these two 
causes, the prosperity and the conduct of the 
wicked, whose example draws over to their party 
those who may be called in more senses than 
one, ‘‘ His people,” and causes them to apostatize 


from God. The received reading ay? would 


give the rendering: he causes to turn, and 
Aw? (Jerome, the Rabbins, and almost all the 
expositors) would mean: heturns. So 53’ (all 
the Codices) would mean: His people, and ‘Py’ 
(Sept., J. D. Michaelis, Dathe): My people. But 
these variations affect the sense but slightly, and 
are to be explained partly from the natural con- 
founding of ) and», and partly from the attempt 
to avoid, or to explain as intermediary, the unex- 
pected introduction and immediate disappear- 
ance of a singular subject instead of the usual 
plural. To refer the suffix to God (Calvin, Ro- 
senmueller, Stier, Maurer) is not justified by the 
context. Still this attempt at an explanation 
may suggest to us that the rendering: (his, or): 
their rabble (Luther and others) is too restricted 
and does not agree with ver. 13, and that it is 
rather the faithless Israelites who are spoken of; 
that, therefore, both parties, the seducers and 


the seduced, the wicked and their hangers-on (Ps. 
x, (43) xiv. Ugh xxxvi. 2) xlix: 14; Is) xiv? 
had constituted one and the same people, before 
they had banded together to form this multi- 
tude. 

The meaning of the second clause of the verse, 
however, does not mean that they run to them 
in large numbers, comparing them to the run- 
ning of water (Luther) or that they are absorbed 
by them in large numbers (Sachs). Nor must 
we translate: full water (7. ¢., an overflow, as a 
figure of sensual prosperity) is found for them 
(the ancient translators, Geier, and otbers). For 
3¥1° does not come from N¥? to find, but from 


MD to drain, Ps. Ixxv. 9; Is. li, 19, Ezek. 


xxiii. 84. But it does not refer to a cup of tears 
or a cup of sorrow, Ps. lxxx. 6 (Kimchi), which 
has made the pious unfaithful, but to the eager- 
ness with which they either grasp at success and 
its enjoyments (Hengst., Hupfeld), or catch at 
the maxims of the ungodly, (Job xv. 16) thoughts 
and words of discontent (Ewald, Delitzsch, Hit- 
zig). [The translation of the author, therefore, 
is: Therefore his people turn hither, and water 
in abundance is drained by them. With this 
Perowne substantially agrees. Alexander pre- 
fers to retain the causative reading, and takes 
the cup to mean draughts of bitterness. He 
renders: Therefore he brings back his people 
hither, and waters of fulness are wrung out to 
{or drained by) them. This he explains thus; 
God still suffers or requires His people to survey 
the painful spectacle, and drain the bitter 
draught presented by the undisturbed prosperity 
of the wicked. But in all the explanations based 
on the causative reading the words must be 
strained in order to get a natural and appropri- 
ate sense.—J. F. M. 

Vers, 11-14. The question in ver. 11 is ironical, 
and includes its own denial, Job xxii. 13. They 
first deny God's actual knowledge, and then His 
attribute of omniscience (Delitzsch). In the bit- 
ter: behold! (Stier) they draw attention to the 
apparently manifest proofs of the truth of the 
denial. We are not, however, especially since 
the article is absent, to translate: behold ! they 
are the ungodly (Luther) This would rather 
suit the supposition that in ver. 12 the poet’s re- 
flections begin. TN is then to be taken as 
equivalent to ¢ales (Geier) as in Job xviii. 21. 
Comp. viii. 19; Is. lvi. 11; and to be understood. 
as describing either their moral character (Hup- 
feld) or their condition before presented (Heng- 
stenberg). Many arguments may be adduced in 
support of this assumption, but none convincing. 
It is doubtful whether in ver. 124 the security 
refers to the pleasant (Hupfeld) and undisturbed 
(Hitzig) situation of the man who apparently is 
always prosperous (the versions and the Rab- 
bins), or to his sense of it as being free from care 
(Ewald, Delitzsch).—With ver. 13 compare Prov. 
xx. 9; xxvi. 6; with ver. 14, Job vii. 18. 

[The correct interpretation and mutual re- 
lations of vers. 12, 13, 14, have been the sub- 
ject of various conflicting opinions. There ap- 
pears to be no necessity for assuming that they 
are utterances of some third party, a suffering. 
righteous man. This view seems to have been 
suggested by the difficulties presented by the 
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apparently forced connection of the section with 
the verses preceding and following. Either of 
the other and more common solutions would 
meet the difficulties better. The view which re- 
gards these verses as the former words of the 
Psalmist himself, is maintained by Hengsten- 
berg, Hupfeld, and most of the English commen- 
tators. This opinion seems to have in its favor 
ver. 15, “‘if I said; I should speak thus, ete.” 
and the exclamation in ver. 12, which would na- 
turally introduce such adiscourse. But the best 
interpretation, in my view, is that to which Dr. 
Moll gives his sanction, as also do Ewald and De- 
litzsch, and to which Perowne inclines. It puts 
these words, into the mouth of one who had apos- 
tatized, selected as a representative of those who 
speak in ver. 11. The words employed in ver. 
15, where the Psalmist’s reflections accordingly 
begin, are thus best accounted for. He would 
naturally contrast his position not with that of 
the avowed and veteran sinners, but with those 
who had experienced temptations like his, and 
had succumbed to them. As he listens to their 
words in which they point to the growing pros- 
perity of the “ wicked,” and recall their own 
profitless innocence in former days, which gained 
for them nothing but wounds and stripes, he sees 
-the resultsof the very temptation that had en- 
tered deeply into his ownsoul. But what if he 
were to speak thus! 


The following translation of vers. 10-15 will 
thus form a consistent whole: 


Therefore His people turn hither. 

And waters of abundance are drunk deep by 
them. 

And they say: How has God known it? 

And is there knowledge in the Most High ? 

See! these are the ‘“‘ wicked !” 

And, at their ease forever, they have increased 
their wealth. 


(One of them speaks). 
Only in vain did I purify my heart. 
And wash my hands in innocence. 
And I was being smitten every day. 
And my chastisement (came) every morning 


(The Psalmist). 


If I had said: I will utter such words, 
Behold! I would have trangressed against the 
family of thy children.—J. F. M.] 


The transition to the first person is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that individual feelings and 
personal experiences are now to be presented. 
To place these words in the mouth of the Psalm- 
ist would not agree with our explanation of ver. 
15. If we were, however, to consider them as 
his earlier utterances, and translate ver. 15: If 
I said, “I will count up, how often, behold! I 
betrayed the family of thy children,” the Psalm- 
ist would then admit the commission of deeds 
which go far beyond what he had confessed in 
ver. 2. He rather declares what would happen 
if he were to make the language of those who had 
been misled his own. 93 elsewhere usually 
equivalent to ‘‘as,” is here taken most simply 
as our adverb ‘‘so,”’ (most of the versions and 
translators, comp. Gesenius, Thesaurus). And 
we are not obliged to change the reading into 





}2 (Dathe); or in order to obtain the sense: 
sicut wl (Syriac version, Targum), to assume 


that D1 (Bottcher) or M8 (Olshausen) has 
possibly fallen out, and supply -it (Aben Ezra, 
Isaaki); orto point Wa (Geier, Rosenmueller) ; 
or disregarding the accents to annex the 17 
which follows and read 137) 1193, sicut ila, sc. 
verba (Saadias, de Dieu, Déderlein, Ewald), 

The generation of thy children (ver. 15) 
is here the whole body of those in whom the re- 
lation of sonship, which God has constituted be- 
tween Himself and Israel, had been spiritually 
realized,—the true family (Ps. xiy. 5) the Israel 
of God (ver. 1) the name of a distinct class, as 
in Deut. xiv. 1; Hos. ii. 1 (Delitzsch). 

Ver. 17. The sacred things of God are not 
God’s righteous plans and leadings, nor the se- 
crets of His government of the world (Gesenius, 
De Wette, Olshausen, Maurer, Ewald, Hitzig) ; 
nor God’s righteous deeds, Ps. Ixxvii. 14, but the 
holy places, where He dwells and makes Himself 
known, Ps. lxviii. 86. But these are not heaven, 
as the end and reward of earthly tribulation 
(Kimchi, Bottcher) but the Temple. It is not, 
however, viewed as the place of the oracle (Cal- 
vin), or as the place where illumination and in- 
struction are received through the medium of 
God’s Word, (Luther), by means of the teaching 
of priests and prophets (Aben Ezra), or by means 
of its typical regulations and service, (Stier, fol- 
lowing the older expositors), or as a place of de- 
votion (Delitzsch) where the heart enters into 
the presence of God (Hengst.) It is probably 
viewed as the seat of the Judge and Ruler of the 
world (Ps. iii. 5; xi. 4; xiv. 7; xx. 3, 7, etc.), conse- 
quently as the central point (penetralia) of God’s 
government (Hupfeld) ; from which that govern-- 
ment can be best surveyed, and where the only 
authentic information concerning its problems is 
to be obtained. It has been supposed that by 
marking their ‘‘ end,” the Poet expresses his in- 
tention to keep looking for the eventual temporal 
ruin of the ungodly, and that this will in the 
meantime be his consolation until he shall pene- 
trate into the Divine mysteries, while he will, 
for the present, continue his severe mental toil. 
So Koster, Olshausen, and Baur (on De Wette). 
But this does not agree with vers. 4 and 12f. 
He is speaking of a spiritual attentive contem- 
plation of God’s judgment (Calvin) in connection 
with his entering into His holy place. Through 
this, light has already fallen upon the problem, 
which is insoluble by the unaided labor of hu- 
man thought. ie 

Ver. 18. The construction of MW with 9 
means really: Thou gavest them their position 
on slippery places, without needing to supply 
an accusative (J. H. Michaelis, Hengstenberg). 
[Hengstenberg hardly says that an accusative is 
to be supplied. He says ‘the object is to be 
taken from the verb.” As I understand him, he 
means precisely the same as Moll, that is, 
that I°UW means: to appoint a position, so that 
the object is included in the verb.—J. F. M.] To 
understand the slippery places of the blessings 
(Rabb.) which have ruined them, is certainly 
too restricted and special. Yet the mere allu- 
sion to the perils which God has placed in their 
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path (Hupfeld) allows the reference to the spe 
cial circumstances of those who have been ruined 
by prosperity and success in every pursuit, to 
fall unduly into the back-ground. This would 
be avoided if we could translate ‘with Hitzig: 
Thou, by artifice, only settest snares for them, 
Instead of “ to ruins,” we can translate accord- 
ing to another derivation: into illusions (Déder- 
lein, Rosenmueller, Ewald), or: by surprise. 
(Hitzig). 

Ver. 20. The parallelism shows that Vy3 
does not mean: in the city, that is, openly, on 
the scene where his deeds were committed 
(Hengst., with most of the ancient translators 
and expositors), but that it is equivalent to 
Vy (Kimchi, Calvin and the modern exposi- 
tors), that is, in the waking, not that of the dead, 
whose shade is terrified away (Bottcher) ; but 
that of God when He arises to judgment, Ps, 
xxviii. 65. : 

Verse 22. N93 is not to be taken as a 
plural of majesty, but as the name of the Nile- 
horse (Job xl. 15), Egyptian p-ehe-mou equiva- 
lent to water-ox. [The Egyptian compound 
here cited was probably assimilated to an ezist- 
tng Hebrew word on its introduction into the 
latter language, as was the usual custom. Now, 
why was not the singular D332 used, which 
bears a closer resemblance to the Egyptian? 
Probably because there was a descriptive word 
already in use, ‘‘a beast of beasts,’’ Behemoth, 
and this just suited the hippopotamus, on ac- 
count of its great size and strength. But these 
are not to us, nor were they to the Hebrews, the 
most prominent characteristic of the,‘‘beast”’ 
nature (witness 13), and a large development 
of other striking qualities, would entitle to the 
same distinction. It would surely be much 
more natural for the Psalmist, in view of his 
folly and degradation, to say that he was “a 
very beast” before God, than to say that he was 
a “Behemoth.” On the ideas which lte at the 
basis of the pluralis majestatis see Green, Heb. 
Gr., 3 201, 2, and Hengstenberg’s Beitrdge, II. 
257 ff.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 24. Afterwards into glory.— MN is 
not here, as in Zech. ii. 12, a preposition, but 
an adverb, as in Judges xix. 5; Hos. iii. 5. 
V3) denotes here not the soul (Hasse), as in Ps. 
xvi. 9, according to poetical usage. And it is 
scarcely an adjective: glorious (see Hoffman). It 
would be better to take it in an adverbial and ge- 
neral sense: with honor (Luther, Delitzsch). But 
it is best to consider it as the accusative of the end 
striven after (Hupfeld), namely, the glory of God 
(Ps. viii. 6), into which the Psalmist hopes to be 
taken up, Gen. v. 24; Ps. xlix.16. This thought 
is weakened by the translation: Thou wilt. lead 
me, or, bear me along, to the goal of honor 
(Ewald, Hitzig). Itis quite misrepresented by 
the rendering: Thou bearest me after honor, 
that is, in its train (Hengst.). The rendering: 
at last Thou like glory wilt receive me (Kloster- 
mann), is artificial. It is, to be sure, only since 
Grotius, that we find in some expositors the 
limitation of these words to the earthly life. 
Yet the germ ( Wurzel) of the belief in unending 
personal communion with God is here not so 
fully developed as most suppose it to be. 


‘THE THIRD BOOK OF PSALMS. 


Ver. 26 is by Hitzig understood to express the 
ardent longing (Ps. lxxxiv. 3; Job xix. 27) after 
God (Ps. xlii. 2).—The Vulgate, after the Septua- 
gint, has at the end the addition: In the gates 
of the daughter of Zion. ‘ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The confession that God stands towards. His 
covenant people, that is, towards its true mem- 
bers, in the relation of the One who is exclusively 
good, is the fruit of a true and living faith in 
Him, ripened in the heat of temptation. For 
when the temporal prosperity of so many is seen 


to be disproportioned to their moral conduct, ~ 


there is not only excited in the mind of the ob- 
server disquietude, vexation and anger, but a 
complete clashing of the feelings is also the 
result. On the one hand there is suggested a 
contradiction between such facts observed and 
the promises of God, Deut. xxviii.; and on the 
other hand, the opposition makes itself felt, be- 
tween the requirements of God and the corre- 
sponding sinful inclinations arising from the con- 
sideration of such facts. 

2. With the growing prosperity of the wicked 
not only do their carnal security and their pre- 
sumption increase with it, but their impiety 
reaches such a height that they act as though 
they themselves were God. And the pious man, 
when he sees them as if exempted from the usual 
lot of mortals (Job xiv. 1 ff.), easily falls, 
through his anger at such a condition of things, 
into a false heat, in which envy as well as impa- 
tience is aroused. It becomes difficult.for him 
to remain unshaken in his belief in the Divine 
government, and hold fast to the truth impressed 
upon him from his youth. He begins to doubt 
and thus begins to waver. Yet before he falls 
he is saved by resorting to God’s holy place. 
This separates him from the faithless herd who 
have lent their ear to seduction, and strengthens 
him while he holds communion with God, which 
raises his view above the world and all that it 
exhibits, and sets him at rest as to those pro- 
blems of the course of its affairs, which his un- 
aided reflection could not avail to solve. 

8. Viewed in relation to the end, the prosperity 
of the ungodly is clearly shown to be only an 
appearance, and the fabric of a vision, vanishing 
before the terrible reality, when God arises to 
judgment. It is made manifest also that it is 
absurd and unreasonable in the highest degree, 
for us to allow ourselves to be irritated and de- 
ceived by such a show of prosperity. We thus 
learn, too, that everything depends upon our 
recognizing God as our true and everlasting 
good, upon our seeking, holding fast to, and 
proclaiming Him as such. For he whose life is 
bound up in the Person of the Eternal can never 
perish, but must only rise from one height to 
another until he becomes a partaker of the glory 
of God. 

[HunastenBera: The recompense on this side 
the grave should, according to the design of God, 
remain as an object of faith. Here also God 
conceals Himself, in order that He may be found 
by those who seek Him. That this is se seldom 
done, even by the well-disposed, that even they 
are so much inclined to look upon the righteous- 
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ness of God as inoperative in this life, is a mel- 
_ancholy proof of the degeneracy of the Church 
and of the lamentable prevalence of infidelity.— 
J. ¥F.M.] 
HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


The apparent prosperity of the ungodly and 
the real good of the pious.—The most difficult 
enigma which life presents: 1. Wherein it con- 
sists; 2. Why it is so difficult; 8. How it is 
solved.—True piety is not a matter of enjoyment 
of temporal prosperity, but. of the acquisition 
of the eternal good.—That we may win our way 


victoriously through the trials of our faith,. 


through the sorrows of life and through the 
allurements of the world, we have need to resort 
assiduously and devoutly to God’s holy place.— 
God’s dealings with us correspond to His pro- 
mises, but we must know how to wait for them, 
and for this we have need of patience and faith. 
—If we would not fall into folly and sin in our 
contemplation of the course of human affairs, 
' we must attach importance not to temporal pros- 
perity but to eternal good, not to the progress 


of earthly life but to its end, not to the judg-. 


ments of men but to the decision of God.—Even 
the pious man may totter and slide, but he is 
secure against falling as long as he holds fast to 
God’s house, to His hand and to His salvation. 
—Prosperity and adversity have opposite effects 
upon the pious and the ungodly.—Doubt of God’s 
Providence, in its folly and in its peril.—The 
power and the impotence of the ungodly.—The 
confessions of the pious over their temptations, 
doubts and trials.—The wicked as a people con- 
trasted with the children of God as a family.— 
Earthly prosperity is no more an infallible sign 
of God’s favor than temporal suffering is a proof 
of the Divine wrath.—God’s nearness the hope, 
help and safety of the righteous.—The temporal 
and eternal reward.—We must not only ¢rus¢ in 
God’s government, we must yield ourselves also 
to His guidunce; then we will ever have occasion 
to praise Him. 

Aucustine: The reward which God bestows 
is Himself. O blesgseduess! O unspeakable 
bliss! God is my portion. And how long? 
_Forever.—StTarke: He who has God, has the 
highest wisdom, everlasting consolation, the 
true rest and the most blessed delight and joy 
of the heart.—Murmuring, which corrupts the 
heart, must be banished from it, else we can 
have no consolation in God.—In our contempla- 
tion of the wonderful ways of God, He calls out 
to us: blessed is he whosoever shall not~be 
offended in me.—Affliction often passes by the 
palaces of the rich, because they are not worthy 
of so great a blessing; instead of improving it, 
they would misuse it; whereas it visits the poor 
and becomes their salvation.—When a man allows 
himself to become haughty and insolent by his 
prosperity, then there results from so great a bless- 
ing @ real misfortune. —The most sinful things are 
commonly the first to receive applause among 
men; what wonder is it then, if men seek to 
excuse them, yea, even to make them pass for 
virtues?—How rarely can men accommodate 
themselves to great blessings! How often they 
become a spring whence issues a whole flood of 
erimes against God, their neighbors and them- 
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selves!—The powerful, who are withal ungodly, 
often fancy that the world was made for them 
alone. So long as they themselves are in abund- 
ance therein, they care not though others starve 
and die.—Wealthy transgressors have applause 
and a great following in the world, and serve 
often to lead men astray.—He who denies the 
Omniscience and Providence of God has denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel.—The 
conclasion: God takes no care for him who has 
much affliction in the world! Entirely false; 
for all who would live godly must suffer perse- 
cution.—He who begins to talk like the world, 
will soon become accustomed to act like the 
world.—He who wishes to be better off than the 
upright and pious are, finds fault with the order 
of things instituted by God and loses the benefits 
of Christ’s kingdom of suifering.—Worldly pros- 
perity is slippery ice, on which one easily falls. 
—If men do not learn from God’s word to con- 
sider the end of the ungodly, it is not to be 
wondered at that they themselves bring grievous 
torments into their own hearts.—A much smaller 
number of mankind would be brought to lament 
their folly, and ignorance of it, and their mad- 
ness, along with their disbelief in it, if God were 
not able and willing to show compassion.—The 
child of God does not know the righteous though 
concealed design of God in all and each of His 
dispensations; yet he does know in the general 
His blessed counsel, and is fully assured of His 
Fatherly purpose to bring everything to a happy 
issue.—Everything must be injurious and offen- 
sive to us, unless we have God also.—To cling to 
God gives everlasting peace; to cleave to the 
world brings endless sorrow: therefore choose 
the former. 

Ostanper: The old Adam murmurs sometimes 
against God’s work and plan ; but we must still it 
by assiduous meditation upon God’s word.—Mun- 
zeL: Good fortune imparts confidenge, but it also 
produces presumption.—RenscHEeL: The chil- 
dren of God have also flesh and blood, and the 
flesh and the spirit contend against each other; 
but he who clings fast to God has the victory in 
the Spirit.—Friscu: It fares not with men ac- 
cording to human ideas, but according to the 
word of God.—Arnpt: God allows the ungodly 
to go free like the wild beast; but the hunter 
will pursue them some time,—GunntuerR: The 
worldly prosperity of the wicked is only danger- 
ous ground with pits and falls.—Tuonuck: We 
all confess it to be the most indubitable article 
of our faith that God governs the world, but 
how different would our assurance of this be in 
time of trouble if we believed it implicitly.— 
When our faith becomes sight then all the dreams 
of the ungodly are found to be empty bubbles. 
—Ricuter (Hausbibel) : By reflecting upon the 
glorious deeds, ways and purposes of God, the 
faithful find consolation and enlightenment 
in all trials and perplexities.—Varmincer: He 
who envies the prosperity of the ungodly, has 
not yet gained a clear view of God.—Umsruir: 
Distance from God and nearness to Him deter- 
mine the woe or the weal of men, their ruin or 
their final triumph.—Scuausacn (1 Sunday 
after Trinity): We know from God’s word, that 
the world passes. away and the lust thereof: 
therefore let not the lust of the world allure us, 
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—Dirpricu: We owe it to the teaching of God 
Himself if we can trust His providence. This 
faith is the fruit of all learning and conflict in 
God’s kingdom.—Tavuse: The victory of faith, 
which struggles through severe doubts with re- 
gard to God’s government of the world, to a 
blessed and simple trust in God.—Nirascu: The 
deepest-laid foundation of Christian content- 
ment: 1. Wherein it consists; 2. How it is laid 
deeper and deeper in us; 8. By what kind of be- 
haviour we testify our possession of it. 

[Marra. Henry: Job, when he was entering 
into temptation, fixed for his principle the om- 
niscience of God, xxiv. 1.—Jeremiah’s principle 
is the justice of God, xii. 1.—Habakkuk’s prin- 
ciple is the holiness of God, i. 15.—The Psalmist’s 
here is the goodness of God; these are truths 
which cannot be shaken, and which we must re- 
solve to live and die by. Though we may not be 
able to reconcile all the disposals of Providence 
with them, we must believe that they are recon-: 


cilable. 


precious soul that will live forever had once a 
very narrow turn for its life, almost, and well- 
nigh ruined, but a step between it and fatal 
apostasy, and yet snatched as a brand from the 
burning, that shall forever magnify the riches 


of Divine grace, in the nations of those that are— 


saved.—If we make God’s glory in us the end we 
aim at, He will make our glory with Him the 
end we shall be forever happy in.—Bp. Horne: 
Lord Jesus, who hast’so graciously promised to 
be our portion in the next world, prevent us from 
choosing any other in this.—Scorr: We do not 
gain a complete victory over the enemy unless 
his buffetings prove the occasion of our deeper 
humiliation before God.—Barnes: I am conti- 
nually with thee. Well may wemarvel when we 
reflect in our thoughts about God, that He has 
not risen against us in His anger, and banished 
us from His presence forever.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM LXXIV. 
Maschil of Asaph. 


1 OGod, why hast thou cast us off forever? 


Why doth thine anger smoke against the sheep of thy pasture ? 
2 Remember thy congregation, which thou hast purchased of old; 
The rod of thine inheritance, which thou hast redeemed; 
This mount Zion, wherein thou hast dwelt. 
3 Lift up thy feet unto the perpetual desolations ; 
Even all that the enemy hath done wickedly in the sanctuary. 


4 Thine enemies roar in the midst of thy congregations; 


for signs. 


they set up their ensigns 


5 A man was famous according as he had lifted up 


Axes upon the thick trees. 


6 But now they break down the carved work thereof at once 


With axes and hammers. 
7 They have cast fire into thy sanctuary, 


They have defiled by casting down the dwelling-place of thy name to the ground. 
8 They said in their hearts, Let us destroy them together: 
They have burned up all the synagogues of God in the land. 


9 We see not our signs : 
There is no more any prophet: 


Neither ts there among us any that knoweth how long. 
10 O God how long shall the adversary reproach? 

Shall the enemy blaspheme thy name forever. 
11 Why withdrawest thou thy hand, even thy right hand? 


Pluck it out of thy bosom 


Good thoughts. of God will justify us 
against many of Satan’s temptations.—Many a 
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12 For God is my King of old, 





_ Working salvation in the midst of the earth. 
- 13 Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength: Vf 
_ Thou brakest the heads of the dragons in the waters. 
14 Thou brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces, 
_ And gavest him to be meat to the people inhabiting the wilderness. 
15 Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood: 


- Thou driedst up mighty rivers. 


16 The day is thine, the night also ts thine: 


Thou hast prepared the light and the sun. 
17 Thou hast’set all the borders of the earth: 


Thou hast made summer and winter... 


18 Remember this, that the enemy hath reproached, O Lorp, 
And that the foolish people have blasphemed thy name. 

19 O deliver not the soul of thy turtle-dove unto the multitude of the wicked : 
Forget not the congregation of thy poor forever. 


20 Have respect unto the covenant: 


For the dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty, 


21 O let not the oppressed return ashamed : 


Let the poor and needy praise thy name. 


_ 22 Arise, O God, plead thine own cause: 


Remember how the foolish man reproacheth thee daily. 


23 Forget not the voice of thine enemies: 


The tumult of those that rise up against thee increaseth continually. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


SUPERSCRIPTION, CONTENTS, AND CoMPOSI- 
tion.—On Maskil see Introduction, 3.8, No. 3. 
This Psalm can be brought into connection with 
Asaph in one of two ways. It has been referred 
by some to one of the later members of this illus- 
trious family of singers (Dathe, Rosenmueller, 
Hengstenberg); while Delitzsch, holding ‘that 
it only bears the old Asaphitic stamp generally, 
would understand by the superscription: a poem 
after the manner of Asaph. For the attempt to 
gain credit for the opinion that it was composed 
by the famous cotemporary’ of David, on the 
ground that it contains a prophecy (Clauss, fol- 
lowing the Rabbins and the ancient expositors), 
contradicts the words of the Text, and mis- 
takes the historical situation manifest therein. 
The words of vers. 3, 7, and 8, especially, allude 
to a destruction of the temple on Zion by fire ai- 
ready completed, preceded by a profanation (ver. 
4), and accompanied’ by a plain descrip- 
tion of the conduct of the! enemy (vers. 5, 6), 
We cannot therefore assume an event earlier than 
the destruction by the Chaldeans in the year 588 
recounted in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 19; Jer. lii. 13. 
To this the Psalm might be with great probabi- 
lity referred (De Wette, Koster, Maurer, Heng- 
stenberg, Hupfeld). For the Church of the Se- 
cond Temple did not experience injuries done'to 
their sacred edifice, such as are ‘here depicted, 
in the interruptions of building immediately af- 
ter the return from the exile (Ewald). Neither 
did such a destruction appear in the outrages 
committed by the Persian general Bagoses 
(Ewald formerly), by which the temple was pro- 





faned (Josephus, Ant. xi. 7).. Nor yet was such 
devastation suffered at the hands of the Syrian 
oppressors under Antiochus’ Epiphanes in the 
year 167 (Targum, Rudinger, Venema, Olshau- 
sen, Hitzig, Delitzsch) who also profaned the - 
temple, but only burnt down the gates (1 Mace. 
iv. 38; 2 Macc..1: 8; viii. 838). This result con- 
tributes so much the more to an historical solu- 
tion, when it is taken into consideration that the 
closely related Ixxixth Psalm is most readily as- 
signed to the Chaldean period, and also that the 
assumption of Maccabean Psalms is not only en- 
cumbered with grave difficulties of a’ general 
kind (compare besides Hassler, Comm. de Psalmis 
Maccabzis, 1827 and 1882, especially Ehrt, Abjas- 
sungszeit und Abschluss des Psalters 1869) but that 
also in the case before usithere are distinct pas- 
sagessuch as ver. 3 a, which are unfavorable to it, 
while others, such as vers. 4, 8, 9, admit of an 
explanation (see below) by which even the sup- 
position of ‘a later insertion of a Maccabzean 
Psalm in the Canon’ (Delitzsch) appears to be 
unnecessary. ‘The points of agreement with Lam, 
ii. 2, 7, 9, may also be adduced in favor of a com- 
position during the exile. 

On: account of the occurrence of many rare 
words the sense in numerous passages remained 
obscure to the ancient translators, and the in- 
terpretation of some of them doubtful to the 
modern. expositors. The progress of thought, 
however; is in the main clear. From the lamenta- 
tion over the anger of God expressed in the form 
of questions, (ver. 1) there arises (ver. 2) the 
prayer for the deliverance of the Church which 
passes over (ver. 3) into a picture (vers. 4-8), of 
the more particularly described devastations of 
the sacred places, and after a reiterated lamenta- 
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tion (vers. 9,10) over God’s long-continued non- 
interference (ver. 11), the Psalmist calls upon 
Him to punish his enemies. Then after an allusion 
to God’s continuing sovereignty, as attested by 
His mighty deeds in nature and history (vers. 
12-17), the opposition to that government with 
its ruinous consequences (vers. 18-23), is used as 
a plea in urging God’s intervention for deliver- 
ance and for punishment. 

Vers. 1, 2. Gast us off.—The use of the Preete- 
rite as distinguished from the imperfect of the fol- 
lowing stich, is not to be overlooked. The action 

is first presented and then the permanent rela- 
tions. The smoking of the nostrils [JIN trans- 


lated: thine anger in E. V.—J. F. M.] is a 
figurative expression for the manifestation of 
anger, Ps, xviii. 9, like snorting, in Ps. Ixxx. 
5, after Deut. xxix. 19. It is characteristic of 
the period of the Exile to term the Church of God, 
the sheep of His pasture (Ps. Ixxix. 18; xcy. 7; 
c. 8; Jer. xxiii. 1). This appellation means 
more than that God is the Shepherd and the peo- 
ple His flock (Ps. lxxx. 2). It contains an allu- 
sion to the fact that God had given the faithful 
Canaan as a pasture land to this His people 
(Hos. xiii. 6; Jer. xxv. 36) and that the posses- 
sion of this land was the question at issue. 
Allusion is made besides, in various ways, to the 
establishment and maintaining of the favored 
relations in which the people had stood to God 
since they were purchased (Ex. xy. 17) and re- 
deemed (Ex. xv. 13; Ps. Ixxvii. 16; Ixxviii. 35) 
long before in the days of Moses (Ps. xliv. 2). 
The prayer in Deut. ix. 26, 29, that God would 
not reject His people, is also grounded upon 
this. The statement that God had redeemed 
His people from Egyptian bondage that they 
might be the ‘‘rod of His inheritance,” brings 
out the thought that everything which belongs or 
will belong to the people of God, His peculiar 
possession, must proceed from this stem or be 
ingrafted into it. Consequently the deliverance 
and preservation of the Church bear a part in 
the fulfilment of the destiny assigned her, and in 
the execution of God’s purpose in her establish- 
ment, and may be urged as a powerful plea inthe 
prayer before us. This reference of the. words 
which appears so suitable to the text, loses its 
force in some degree, if it is assumed that they 
imply merely that the unity ofall the stems (Is. 
Ixiii. 17; Jer. x. 16; li. 19) constitutes the peo- 
ple of God’s inheritance (Kimchi, Geier, J. H. 
Michaelis, Olshausen, Hupfeld), or represents the 
whole people in its ethnie distinction from all 
other nations (Delitzsch) as God’s peculiar race 
(De Wette). These explanations are, however, 
more correct than that interpretation which,in 
the translation virga hereditatis (Vulgate), is not 
intended to express the idea of a sprouting 
main-stem but that of a measuring-rod, by which 
the shares of the possession or of the inheri- 
tance were meted out, and understands this 
metonymically for the inheritance itself (Luther, 
Calvin and others, Hengst.). For in Deut. 
xxxii. 9, and Ezek. xl. 8, entirely different words 
appear. 

Vers. 3, 8. Perpetual desolations are such 
as seem as if they might well remain forever deso- 
late and therefore point to a destruction, not 
lasting (De Wette) nor complete (Gesenius in Lexi- 


con, Bottcher) but so extensive, that it could not, 
have taken place in the Maccabean age. If we 


follow another etymological explanation, this 


rare word would describe endless wickedness 
(Ewald) or incessant invasion by enemies (Hitzig) 
or boundless presumption (Sept. Vulg.). Accord- 
ing to Ps, lxxiii. 18, however, this is scarcely 
probable. - As regards the sense it is unessential 


whether we read sale written in the singular 


/ 
or plural form, and understand it to mean a fes- 
tal season, or festal celebration, or festal gathering, 


or the place where such a gathering is made. 


For the shouting of the enemy creating confu- 
sion might be heard under all these circumstan- 
ces, and the Temple also, which the context most 
readily suggests to us, (similarly Lam, ii. 6.) 
had several divisions and courts and is some- 
times denoted by the plural number (compare 
Ps. xviii. 86). The best authorities, moreover, 
decide for the singular. [Alexander: “The 
word strictly means a meeting by mutual agree- 
ment or appointment, and is specially applied to 
the meeting between God and His people in the 
sanctuary, which was therefore designated in 
the law as the tent of meeting. The full sense, 


‘therefore, of the words here used is ‘in the 


midst of Thy people assembled at the appointed 
time and place to meet Thee.’ The exclusive 
local meaning put by some upon the words is 
quite gratuitous. The plural form which some 
assume (thine assemblies) varies the meaning only 


by suggesting the idea of repeated convocations, - 


‘in the midst of Thy people wherever (or, as 
often as) they meet Thee thus,’ but without at 
all conveying the idea of numerous or even of 
different places.”—J. F. M.] But in ver. 86 
this word stands in a different relation. There 
itis undoubtedly in the plural form and in the 


closest connection with ON. And since burning 


is spoken of the sacred edifices alone must be in- 
tended. What are weto understand by the two- 
fold addition “all” and ‘“‘in the land?” The 
old translators have ingeniously assumed that 
synagogues are meant, and since Vitringa has 
made it clear (De Synagoga Vetere I. 2, 12) 
that these did not exist until after the Exile, 
many expositors have discovered in ver. 8, the 
surest proof that the Psalm was composed in the 
Maccabean period. But the synagogues are 
never denoted by the term here employed, and 
with this agrees the fact that the primary idea 
of that term is not that of an assembly of men, 
but according to Ex. xxv. 22; xxix. 42; xxxvi. 
6, that of a meeting of God with His people, and 
itis applied only to the one sacred place which 
God established,—at first to the Tabernacle, and 
afterwards to the Temple. This circumstance 
excites just doubts. of the correctness of that 
explanation which makes this passage relate the 
devastation of the synagogues in the land as the 
houses of God—even if we have grounds for 
maintaining, against the doubt expressed by 
Hupfeld, their existence in the age of the Mac- 
cabees, as argued especially from Josephus 
(Wars, viii. 8, 3), and Acts xv. 21. But the 
same fact decides against an allusion to the sa- 
cred places where God manifested Himself during 
the patriarchal age (J. D. Michaelis, Dathe, 
Clauss), or to the high places of the old Israel- 
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itish worship, which had possibly escaped the 
efforts at extermination undertaken by Josiah 


_ (Gesenius, De Wette, Maurer). And evenif the 


plural can be allowed to refer to the several di- 
visions of the Temple (The Rabbins) it is yet 
linguistically impossible that the other sacred 
places in the land could be united with it so as 
to make one collective term, as Hupfeld assumes. 
Just as inadmissible is the opinion of Béttcher, 
who supposes that the worshipping assemblies of 
the people are described, who perished, as it were, 
by the same flames which burnt down the Temple. 
The sentence can be most readily explained from 
the Israelitish conception; that in the destruction 
of the Temple the one sanctuary of the worship- 
pers of the true God throughout the nation per- 
ished along with it (Hengstenberg). It is not 
to be denied, however, that this explanation is 
only an expedient to get rid of the embarrass- 
ment caused by the translation ‘‘all the places 
where God makes Himself known,” and effects a 
round-about interpretation of moédin order to gain 
that end. All difficulty would be at an end, if we 
were permitted to regard the vexed sentence as 
a continuation of the wordsoftheenemy. The Ma- 
soretic text, however, forbids this. The wording 
of the sentence opposes its interpretation in this 
sense (Muntinghe, Késter). Butisthe present text 
really the original one? We have reason to doubt 
it from the fact, that the Alex. version not merely 
does actually give the sentence asa continuation of 
the enemy’s words, but that the reading xaraxat- 
swuev (let us burn down) appeared first as a 
correction of Jerome instead of the original 
kataravowuev (let us bring to silence or make to 
cease). In it also first appeared the translation 
éoptdc. If, now, weassume that the LXX. have 
read \NIW we could then make an improvement 
by annexing } to the following word and reading 


pre) nav, “This would afford the most suitable 


sense: let us destroy them ali at once, the Sab- 
bath and all the sacred feasts in the land. In 


this way also the form DJ°] with the suffix of 


Tr 

the third person plural would be fully explained 
and the closest connection restored. Compare 
Ehrt., p. 18 f., where reference is also made 
to Lam. ii. 6 f. Is. i. 18 f. 2 Chron. viii. 13. 

[Upon this emendation of the text proposed 
by the author, I would remark. 1. That the 
words which we obtain by adopting it are scarce- 
ly suitable in the mouths of the invaders. The 
Chaldeans were not urged at all by religious 
motives in their attacks, nor was there any evi- 
dence of religious animosity in, their triumph. 
They would agree much better with the spirit of 
the Syrian invaders, but Dr. Moll is opposed to 
the view which would make these the subject of 
the verse. 2. The word \N2W seems an unlikely 
one for the LXX. to have assumed. It varies 
very greatly from the word which has come 
The radicals, besides, cannot give 
a causative sense. The Kal is never transitive; 
the Piel does not exist. I would suggest that 
the LXX. hadin view the form1271. This ne- 
cessitates the change of only one radical and 
gives the causative sense. The meaning natu- 
rally suggested by the words of the verse, seems 
after all, to be the best. All the others, that of 
Hengstenberg not excepted, are forced and un- 


‘ 


natural, 
would be inclined to hold the early existence of 
places of public meeting for God’s worship 
“throughout the land.”’ 
rience of God’s people then, as it is now, that 
religion must utterly decay without such privi- 
leges and exercises.—J, F. M.] 


== 


From other considerations, also, we 


It would be the expe- 


Vers. 4-11. Signs for signs.—E. V.: Ensigns 


for signs]. If we were to assign the composition 
of the Psalm to the Maccabean period, we 
would have to refer these words to the profana- 
tions of the Temple, 
expression itself decides against this. It is not to 
be generalized so far as into ‘insolent deeds and 
practices’ (Hengst.); but it is also incorrect to 
make it describe special religious monuments, as 
idol-images (Luther) which were put in the 
place of the Israelitish Cherubim, ver. 9 (Ewald). 
Still less proper is the supposition of military 
ensigns (Jerome, Calvin and others), and alto- 
gether unsuitable is that of the oracles (Kimchi, 
J. H. Michaelis) which Nebuchadnezzar em- 
ployed (Ezek. xxi, 26). The signs are, in general, 
tokens of supremacy,at the same time political 
and religious (Geier, J. H. Michaelis, Venema, 


1 Mace. i. 45 f.). But the 


Hupfeld), which might even consist of regula- 


tions and ceremonies, for the word before us is 
in Ex. xxxi. 18 employed expressly of the Sab- 
bath and of circumcision. 
ver. 9, suits the Chaldean period. We must, 
however, assume that the author was one of 


This word also in 


those who remained behind in the desolated, 
prophetless land, and that he could not hear the 
prophetic strains of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and 
could therefore gain no answer from revelation 
to the anxious question: Until when? or, how 
long? Only upon this hypothesis can the ex- 
pression in ver. 9 b, which otherwise must be 
connected with 1 Macc. iv. 6; ix. 27; xiv. 41, 
be connected with the Chaldean period. For 
the complaint that there is no prophet, is to be 
distinguished from the complaint that God gives 
the prophets, no revelation. But the destruction 
by fire mentioned in ver. 7, alludes decisively to 
this period, which we can neither restrict to the 
shattered carvings (Hesse, De Psalmis Maccabzeis 
1837) nor interpret as a hyperbolical expression 
(De Jong, Disquisitio de Pss. Macc. 1857), nor 
confine to the buildings and porticoes which 
surrounded the Temple itself (Rudinger, Ols- 
hausen and others). The Sanctuary itself was 
made level with the ground and thereby dese- 
crated. God’s restraining Himself from inter- 
ference in the course of human affairs (Lain. ii. 
8) is represented in ver. 11 as the drawing back 
of the hand into the bosom (Ex. iy. 7). Hence 
the pregnant expression of the following stich. 
[I subjoin the correct translation of this verse, 
as given by Dr. Alexander. It is the same as 
that of Moll, except that the ellipses are sup- 
plied: Why wilt Thou withdraw Thy hand and 
Thy right hand? From the midst of Thy bosom 
(draw it) and consume (them). The sense of 
ver. 5 also, and its relation to ver. 6, have been 
completely misunderstood by our translators, 
The following rendering seems to be the most 
correct. It is substantially that given by most 
of the recent commentators. Our version fol- 
lows Calvin. ‘‘He” (the subject of ver. 3) 
‘‘exhibits himself as one who raises axes on 
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high in the thicket of the woods, and now,”’ ete. 


Moll prefers to take the first verb impersonally : 
‘¢An exhibition is made,” ete. Perowne’s trans- 
lationis ratherfree: ‘‘ Heseemsas,”’ efc.—J.F.M. | 

Vers. 12-14. In the midst of the earth.—This 
is equivalent to saying, on the theatre of the 
world (Ex. viii. 18; Ps. Ixxvii, 15), not in a 
corner (Isa. xlv. 19) at the ends of the earth 
(Ps. Ixy. 8). To restrict it to the thought: in 
the land (Geier, J. H. Michaelis, De Wette, 
Hengst.), is inadmissible, since allusion is made 
first to the passage through the Red Sea, next to 
the displays of God’s power in Egypt, and then 
to the wonders wrought in the march through 
the wilderness (Ex. xvii. 6; Numb. xx. 8; Josh. 
iii. 18 f.). The sea-monsters, whose carcasses 
become a prey to the wild beasts of the desert, 
are emblems of Egypt (Isa. li. 9; Ezek. xxix. 
8). Instead of the wild beasts of the desert 
(Ps. Ixxii. 9), which are repeatedly used to re- 
present a nation (Joel i.6; Zeph. ii. 14; Prov. 
“xxx. 25), many expositors assume, against the 
usage of the word, that human inhabitants of 
deserts are referred to; either Ethiopians (LXX., 
Aben Ezra, Ewald) or Ichthyophagites (Bochart, 
Clericus, Muntinghe), or the Israelites in the 
wilderness (Kimchi, Calvin, Geier, and others). 

Vers, 15-17, The ever-flowing streams | EK. 
V.: mighty rivers ]—that is, those streams which 
do not dry up in summer, do not denote numer- 
ous brooks which empty into the Jordan (Kim- 
chi), but describe graphically the fulness of that 
river, and at the same time generalize the idea, 
since the Jordan is intended, though not men- 
tioned. The light-giving [E. V., light], ver. 16, 
may either denote the general, employed in con- 
nection with the special, which is here the sun, 
as in Ps. cxlviii. 9, trees and cedars (Hupfeld), or 
mean the moon as the light of the night (Hitzig, 
Delitzsch). [The former is to be preferred. As 
analogous examples Hupfeld cites the expres- 
sions, Judah and Jerusalem, Ephraim and Sa- 
maria, “EAAnvéc te Kat ’AOnvaiot. Alexander: 
Light and sun are related as the genus and the 
species, like hand and right hand in ver. 11, signs 
and prophet in ver. 9.—J. F.M.]. The estab- 
lishment of the bounds of the earth [E. V., 
Thou hast set all the borders of the earth, ver. 
17] brings into view the ordinances of nature, 
if we may understand the limits imposed upon 
the sea (Gen. 1. 9) which it must not pass (Job 
xxxvill. 8 f.; Jer. v. 22; Proy. viii. 29) to be 
meant; or the natural limits which serve for the 
boundaries of nations (Deut. xxxii. 8; Acts 
XVii. 26). 

Ver. 19. To the band [Germ.: dem Haufen, 
E. V.: To the multitude of the wicked].—We em- 
ploy this rendering on account of its perspicuity, 
and because it expresses most simply the force 
of the word, which first describes the gathering 
together of the enemy and then the gathering 
together of the oppressed people of God, and in- 
deed in both connections in allusion to the diveli- 
ness of their movements, [Heb, mn. We have 


no single English word which conyeys all these 
ideas.—Tr.] The expression was possibly sug- 
gested by the appellation turtle or dove, applied 
to the Church (Ps. Ixviii. 14), and is employed 
as in Ps. xviii. 11. [This is another of the many 
passages in this Psalm about which there has 





been much dispute. But much discussion would 
be saved if the attempts at solution were to be 
kept within the limits imposed by the following 
conditions, which seem to be necessary. First, 
the word 717M is used in both members of the 


verse in the manner, mentioned above. We must 
credit the author of the Psalm with such good 
taste as would forbid him to use the same word 
in different senses in such a relation. This 
would lead us to diseard such translations as 
that of Perowne, who in the first member ren- 
ders ‘‘ beast’’ and in the second, ‘‘life.” Heng- 
stenberg’s attempt in his rendering of V9] NN 


“ greed-life,”’ only makes the first member ob- 
scure. Alexander translates both “herd,” and 
is certainly correct, as he retains the idea of 
animal and makes it collective. But the render- 
ing “band” is more directly applicable to hu- 
man beings (comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 11, 13), though 
it is less literal. The English Version fails only 
in the want of a felicitous term. Secondly, We 
must translate 7} in the first member as a con- 
struct. This has been disregarded or disputed* 
by many, but only by unwarrantable violation 
of the laws of the language. The most natural 
way is to connect it with WD). This Hupfeld 
opposes, but his objection, that nephesh never 
occurs as a circumlocution for greedy, is of no 
force; if we can-only gain for it the meaning: 
greed, the common construction with the con- 
struct is quite admissible. This meaning is fre- 
quent. His other objection, that it weuld be 
against the accents, is of more weight, as U’hay- 
yath has the disjunctive Tiphha Initial. But the 
necessities of the case force us to conclude that 
the accents are wrong. Hupfeld himself pro- 
poses a much more violent change, namely, to 
transpose the words and translate: Give not to 
rage the life, etc. 
Hengstenberg is grammatically right, his ex- 
planation of the first member of the verse is 
obscure. So far as I know Alexander is the 
only expositor who has given a rendering both 
correct and perspicuous. Our translators saw 
the necessity of rendering hayyath as a con- 
struct, and therefore supplied the words in 
italics. Dr. Moll has disregarded this. He 
translates: Give not to the band the life of Thy 
turtle-dove. ‘I would offer the following render- 
ing of the verse: 


Give not to the blood-thirsty band the life of 
Thy turtle-dove, 

The band of Thy meek sufferers forget not.— 

J. F.M.] 


Vers. 20-23. The Covenant might, as in Dan. 
xi. 28, 30; comp. vers. 22, 832, mean the cove- 
nant-people (Hitzig), but it is probably to be 
taken here in its usual application. That the 
darknesses, ver. 20 6, mean the hiding-places, 1 
Mace. i. 58, to which the persecuted confessors 
fled and in which they were discovered and 
slain (1 Mace. ii. 26 f.; 2 Mace. vi. 11) is not 


*(Ewald considers [\"}j to be a play on the word, so as to 
make it correspond to the same form in the second member. 
See his Gr.,3 173 d. Béttcher (Gr., ? 832 a) regards it as 
though fora form "7, “a genitive termination,” of which 

Ho en 


he finds many examples. It is written defectively, and then, 
on account of the pause, the Hhirik is dropped. But see 
Green, Gr. 2 196. 6.—J. F. M.] 
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necessarily contained in the expression. This 
‘is the more probable, since the following words 
_ appear to allude to Gen. vi. 11, 18, which may 
be understood as describing the dark places of 
suffering which are to be found on earth, Ps. xxiii. 
4; comp. lxxxviii. 8; cxliii. 3; Lam. iii. 6 (J. H. 
Michaelis, Hengst.).. A lurking-place of rob- 
bers (Calvin, De Wette, et al.) is scarcely to be 
thought of. Neither is there: any occasion to 
change the punctuation in order to gain the idea 
of an asylum (Ewald). [Ewald proposes to 
-read ‘DW1D, thus forming a derivative, which is 
nowhere found, of Jen in its rare sense of pre- 
serving. He supposes that these asylums corre- 
spond to the “ty of ver. 8. This alteration 
is marked by the characteristic ingenuity of 
Ewald and his characteristic disregard of autho- 
rity. The explanation given by Moll is the one 
generally received.—J. F. M.].—The appended 
words in ver. 22 6: the whole day, describe the 
uninterrupted continuance of the reproaches. 
[The Eng. Vers. has: reproaches thee daily, 
which conveys the same idea of continuance. 
Comp. Prov. xxi. 26.—J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. When men are weighed down by long-con- 
tinued and severe sufferings, the thought is apt 
to occur to them that these may never come to 
an end. And when they perceive in them the 
traces of God’s wrath, the thought of its endless 
duration is wont to fill them with anguish. An 
inquiry into the cause of God’s dealings towards 
them, which seem fraught with such destruction, 
then naturally begins. But the character of 
this inquiry is determined by this: does it, as it 
were, accuse God and include reproaches against 
His government of the world? Or does it only 
lament that God restrains Himself from action? 
If the latter, does it arise more from human 
short-sightedness, impatience, faint-heartedness, 
and want of faith,than from a desire for release 
from God’s wrath, from a longing for manifesta- 
tions of His compassion, in a word, from a 
yearning after holiness? Finally, do the ques- 
tioning and lamenting end in uncertainty, doubt 
and despair? or does there arise from out of 
them a prayer full of faith in God’s mercy, and 
inspired by the hope of being heard ? 

2. There befall sometimes God’s Church on earth 
also, afflictions so severe that they seem to imperil 
its very existence. Thenit is of vast moment to 
recall the relation between God and His people 
which He has Himself established, and to keep 
in mind their Divine election, their miraculous 
founding, and their preservation until the pre- 
sent moment, along with the part which they 
must ever play in the history of mankind. A 
prayer which gives all of these their due place, 
is both an evidence of faith and a means of 
strengthening it. 

8. The enemies of God and of His Church may 
indeed destroy her outward sanctuaries, abolish 
her sacred seasons, forbid the assembling of the 
faithful, prevent and interrupt the service of 
God; but they cannot annul the covenant which 
God has ordained, nor prevent the outward re- 
storation of the Church, when the day of her 
trial is over. So long, however, as danger, dis- 
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tress and persecution last, the tried ones must 
not giveup their faith, but must, while the enemy 
continually revile their God, continually resort 
to Him in prayerful -confession. Yet to them 
also may be afforded the consolation which is to 
be derived from the displays of God’s love and 
omnipotence, as discovered in His doings both 
in history and in nature. On the connection 
between the order of nature and the covenant 
of gracescompare Jer. xxiii. 21-25; Isa. liv. 10. 


_HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Church’s seasons of distress as times of 
trial and awakening.—Injuries inflicted upon 
the Church from without are not so baleful as 
distractions within.—The persecuted yet victo- 
rious Church.—There is great consolation in 
the reflection that the faithful covenant-keeping 
God is at the same time the Almighty Lord of the 
world and the righteous Judge of all.—Nothing 
is yet lost while the Lord is our Shepherd and 
we are still the sheep of His pasture.—God’s 
grace the salvation of believers; sins unre- 
pented of the destruction of men.—God remains 
still the Lord of the world, even when sacrile- 
gious men are not willing that He should re- 
main Lord in His own house.—Many do not learn 
to value what they possess in God’s house and 
word until they are deprived of both.—The 
darker it is on earth, the more let us long that 
God would make it bright.—God may be angry 


even against His own people, but He does not - 


cast them off forever.—There is ever before us 
an evil day of need, when it is not permitted us 
to hear God’s word; but it makes a vast differ- 
ence whether we cannot hear or whether we will 
not hear.—Respect unto the covenant which God 
established with us [see ver. 20 in the original], 
to what it entitles us, and what it binds us to do. 
—The true cause of our misfortunes is the wrath 
of God against our sins; the ground of our con- 
fidence is the acts and tokens of mercy of the 
Covenant God.—God’s doings in nature and in 
history as warnings and as a ground of consola- 
tion. 

Catvin: We know how difficult it is to rise 
above all doubts so as to continue free and joy- 
ful in prayer. Therefore the faithful recall to 
their recollection the memorials of the compas- 


sion and power of God, by which He has shown 


them in all ages that He is the King of His 
chosen people. 

SrarKke: In seasons of persecution we are not 
to have so much regard to our enemies as to 
God, for without His permission they cannot in- 
jure a hair of our heads, 2Sam. xvi. 10. The 
strongest pillars of consolation to support us in 
all tribulation, temptation,and despondency,are 
the blessings of God already bestowed, and the 
gracious assurance that at all times and in all 
places He will be present with His own (Is. xliii. 
1, 2).—Though all human help is often removed 
from the children of God, there yet remains to 
them this support, that they can always appeal 
to God for a just decision, which will assuredly 
not be a favorable one to their enemies. (Hx. 
xxii. 28).—The enemies of the Church are also 
the enemies of God, who will know how to 
give His cause a glorious triumph at last (Is. 
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xxviii. 29; Acts ix. 4, 5).—Those who pray in 
faith, bring their troubles before God, not as 
though He knew them not, but in reliance upon 
His truth and with the certain expectation, that 
He will fulfil His promises, (Ps. lxix. 20).—If 
God did not spare His own temple and people 
when they stirred Him up to anger, we also need 
expect no better treatment, unless we repent 
sincerely of our sins, and amend our ways.— 
God employs both hands at once, when He would 
help those who trust in Him; the right to up- 
hold the pious, the left to punish the ungodly.— 
In the sorest trials it is found to be a delightful 
source of consolation to contemplate God as our 
King.—Wecan surely cast ourselves upon the 
gracious covenant which God has made with us; 
tor on His part it is an eternal one.—The pre- 
sent is not the first time that the pious have been 
loaded with the despite, abuse, and contempt of 
this world; thus has it been from the beginning 
until now. Why does it then seem strange to 
thee, dear soul, that thou must also endure the 
same? Matt. v. 12. 

OstanvER: No.tyrant isso mighty that God 
cannot bring him so low as that he will become 
a spoil and object of contempt even to those 
that are poor and despised.—Sunnecker: He 
who possesses the true religion and remains 
firmly by it, enjoys the favor of God and may 
rejoice even if he has to lay down his life for it. 
—Renscuen: Since God cannot allow His own 
glory to pass away,neither can He forsake His 
Church; the whole cause is His.—Friscu: As 
great and precious as are God’s mercy and the 
treasure of His word, so great and dreadful will 
be the punishments He will inflict, if men abuse 
His mercy and pay so little regard to His word. 
—Ruxecer: Here we are taught how, when the 
Church is in distress of any kind, believers 
should pour out their hearts before God and 


maintain their trust in his covenant.—ARNDT: 


That is the season of the most severe chastise- 
ment and distress of soul, when there is no word 
of God or prophet in the land, as the enjoy- 
ment of His pure word is its greatest consola- 
tion, Jer. xv. This is not felt until God and the 
priceless treasures have departed.—TuotucK: 
The Psalmist prays that even in the deepest igno- 
miny of his people, the eternal claims of that 
Omnipotence, which rules in history and pre- 








scribes to nature her laws, may be made known. 
—Ricurer (Hausbibel): Alas how unbelief is 
laying in ruins the edifices of our pious ances- 
tors reared in faith! Yes, even the temple of 
the word of God itself! It is permitted us to 
remind God, how He has helped His people in 
former times, and plead before Him the inno- 
cence of His little band, their weakness and 
helplessness; and the honor of His own name 
and of the covenant of grace.—GuENTHER: Mis- 
fortune comes from God as chastisement, it is 
becoming then to inquire after the wherefore 
[See ver. 1.].—The children of God are the ac- 
cusers, the wicked are the accused, God is the 
Judge.—Drepricu: God must often remove from 
us all external sources of comfort, in order that 
our spiritual sense may be quickened, to dis- 
cern the power of His mercy even in death. 
When the visible is swept away from before us, 
His kingdom of grace will not long be out of 
reach, for only then shall it be really renewed, 
and that by these very means.—Tause: The 
sum of the consolation and support of God’s 
people is His gracious election and His gracious 
power. How much is comprised in these few 
words, My King of old! All these at once—the 
testimony to His almighty majesty, the testimony 
to His unchangeable faithfulness towards His 
people, the testimony to the believer’s certain 
experience of them all.—With God’s glory and ~ 
in His cause are bound up the prosperity and 
salvation of His own. } 

[Henry: The concerns of religion should be 
nearer our hearts and affect us more than any 
worldly concern whatsoever.—The desolation of 
God’s house should grieve us more than the 
desolation of our own houses, for the matter is 
not great what comes of us and our families in 
this world, provided God’s name may be sancti- 
fied, His kingdom may come and His will be 
done. 

Scotr: The true Church is as pleasant and 
amiable to the Lord as a turtle-dove, though 
poor and despicable in the world’s estimation. 

Barnes: The thought here is of a people dear 
to God, now timid and alarmed. It is the prayer 
of a people beloved by God that He will not 
deliver them into the hand of their enemies.— 
J. F. M.J 


PSALM LXXV. 
To the chief Musician, Al-taschith, A Psalm or Song of Asaph. 


2 Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks, unto thee do we give thanks: 


For that thy name is near 
Thy wondrous works declare. 

3 When I shall receive the congregation 
I will judge uprightly. 
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4 The earth and all the inhabitants thereof are dissolved; 


I bear up the pillars of it. Selah: 


5 I said unto the fools, Deal not foolishly : 


And to the wicked, Lift not up the horn : 


6 Lift not up your horn on high: 
Speak noé with a stiff neck. 


7 For promotion cometh neither from the east, nor from the west, 


Nor from the south. r 
8 But God 7s the judge: 


He putteth down one, and setteth up another. 


9 For in the hand of the Lorp there 1s a cup, 
And the wine is red; it is full of mixture ; 


And he poureth out of the same: 


But the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth 


Shall wring them out, and drink them. 


10 But I will declare for ever; 
I will sing praises to the God of Jacob. 


11 All the horns of the wicked also will I cut off; 
But the hornsof the righteous shall be exalted. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Contents AND Composition. In the super- 
scription, compare Introd. 312, No. 15; 28, Nos. 
land 2. The whole Psalm is pervaded by the 
confident assurance of help against arrogant and 
impious enemies through God’s judicial inter- 
vention. This assurance, however, flows from 
reliance on a promise of God received just be- 
fore, and is so strong and lively that the Psalm 
begins already with the thanks of the Church 
(ver. 2), and not till then is God’s declaration 
announced (vers. 3-5), after which (ver. 6) 
the warning to the enemies is repeated. This is 
based upon the two truths realized by faith, that 
Israel’s deliverance does not proceed from those 
who were situated round about them on earth, 
but from God as Judge (vers. 7, 8), and that God 
as Jehovah compels all the wicked of the earth 
to be the instruments of their own righteous 
punishment (ver. 9). The Psalmist finally de- 
clares, with the joyfulness of faith, that his 
praise shall never cease, and that the triumphant 
power of the righteous shall ever increase (vers. 
10, 11). 

No convincing arguments can be adduced to 
justify us in connecting this and the following 
Psalm with the victory of the Maccabean princes 
over the Syrian Gorgias,1 Mace. iv. (Rudinger) 
or with that of the Maccabean general Judas 
over the Syrian Apollonius, 1 Mace. iii. 10 f. 
(Hitzig, who refers Ps. lxxvi. to the defeat of 
Seron). There is no reason even for going down 
to the age of the Exile, (Hupfeld) or to the 
times after the Exile generally (Koster, Olshau- 
sen). On the other hand there is nothing to 
contradict the supposition announced already 
in the superscription of the following Psalm 
in the Septuagint, which connects it with 
the Assyrians, that {s with the overthrow of 
Sennacherib before Jerusalem (2 Kings xix.). 
Many arguments may even be adduced in sup- 
port of it, namely, not only the points of resem- 





blance with Pss. xlvi. and Ixxvi. but especially 
ver. 7, and the prophetic declaration of Isaiah 
xxxvii. along with the exhortation correspond- 
ing thereto, addressed to king Hezekiah, 2 
Chron. xxxii.7, 8. ‘Our Psalm is accordingly 
to be viewed as the lyrical accompaniment of the 
prophetic utterances which Isaiah gave forth in 
view of impending destruction by the Assyrians, 
as an evidence also of the lively faith with which 
God’s people then received His promise, and as 
an exhortation to the Church of all ages, through 
like faith, to seek a share in a like deliverance.” 
(Hengstenberg). 

Ver. 2. And Thy name is near.—[E. V.: For 
that thy name is near.] Since it is not permitted to 
translate 1 by “for” (De Wette), the verse does 


not formally present the ground of thanksgiving, 
though it is really contained in the nearness of 
God’s revealed presence and in the might of His 
name (Deut. iv. 7; Is. xxx. 27), by which His 
salvation comes nigh (Ps. lxxxv.10). The sub- 
ject is continued and has a deeper meaning than 
when it ig said that God is near the heart and 
the mouth, (Jer. xii. 12, comp. Deut. xxx. 14). 
The view of the passage, according to which a 
colon is put after “and,” and the nearness of 
God’s name is regarded as that which His won- 
drous works declare (Hupfeld) personifies the 
latter in a mannerhardly admissible. [The for- 
mer construction would necessitate the render- 
ing: We praise thee, O Lord, we give praise; 
and thy name is near ; they recount thy wonders. 
In favor of this view I would urge further that 
“recounting God’s wonders, etc.” was the most 
usual kind of praise or thanksgiving,as the as- 
pect in which God was viewed by the Israelites 
was largely that of a Wonder-Worker. The 
connection with the first member of the verse, 
then appears natural. The change of person is 
usual, and as the verb has the masculine termi- 
nation, the necessity of assuming a neglect of 
agreement is avoided.—J. F. M.] 
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Vers. 8-6. Occasion.—[Heb. Yn. E.V.: Con- 
gregation]. In Hab. ii 3; Dan. viii. 19, xi. 
27, 35; Ps. cii. 14, the time appointed in God’s 
counsel for the. execution of His judgment, is 
expressed by this term Wn, that is, Karpdc. 


his shall arrive when God shall have finished 
His work in the Church (Is. x. 12). -And God 
gives the assurance that He will not allow this 
occasion to pass by disregarded, but that He will 
seize upon it, and then judge according to the law 
of right. Accordingly it is not the earthly king 
David who speaks (Geier and others) but the 
heavenly King, as in Ps. xlvi. 11. The only 
question is now, how far this declaration con- 
tinues; whether to ver, 7 inclusive (Hitzig) or 
to ver. 6 (Tholuck, Delitzsch) or to ver. 5 (Kés- 
ter) or only to ver. 4 (Kimchi and most). In 
any case the different parts of such prophetico- 
lyrical utterances flow easily into one another, 
and in ver. 10, though the Church does not 
speak (Hengst.) yet it is in her name and as her 
exponent that the Psalmist does, since the Psalm 
begins with we, and therefore the use of the first 
person decides nothing. The musical mark Selah 
throws no more light upon the question. An- 
nouncements from God are given by Isaiah, in 
which threatenings against His enemies occur, 
and which bear also the character of warning 
and exhortation, but such utterances concerning 
the Assyrians in the mouth of the Psalmist, are 
admitted by none. Besides, the sudden change 
of the speaker introducing himself with ‘«I,”’ 
would not be without harshness, We are there- 
fore at all events justified in including ver. 5 as 
part of God’s declaration. With regard to ver. 
6 we have more ground for hesitation. For if 
we were to consider itas a continuation of the 
words uttered by God, it would appear to dero- 
gate from the conciseness, pregnancy, and force 
which are conspicuous in them, and render it 


difficult to assign the true position of ver. 7. If, | 


on the other hand, we regard ver. 6 as a lyrical 
response to God’s declaration, in the mouth of: 
the Psalmist, prophecy and poetry would run 
naturally into one another, and ver. 7 be united 
in conformity to this by the causal °3. Even in 


ver. 3 this particle is capable of the same mean- 
ing. It would in that case introduce the transi- 
tion from the lyrical to the prophetical style. 
But a translation, which, beginning with ‘‘ for,” 
must insert a colon immediately after it for the 
sake of clearness (Delitzsch), is harsh, It is 
however unnecessary to change the confirmatory 
into an affirmative: yea (Baur in De Wette). The 
construction of ’D as a particle of time—drav 
(Sept.) is quite correct and expressive; the am- 
biguous wenn (De Wette and others) is, however, 
tobe avoided. The words scarcely mean that God 
will «‘ choose” the proper occasion (Ewald, Mau- 
rer, Olshausen),. but that He will ‘‘ seize upon” 
an occasion already chosen, Gen. ii. 15; Ps. 
xviii. 17 (Kimchi, Calvin, and others, Hupfeld, 
Delitzsch). In ver. 4 it is doubtful whether the 
dissolving is to be understood of internal melt- 
ing from fear, while quaking before God as He 
appears for judgment (Olshausen, Hupfeld) or 
before the violence of the wicked (Hitzig) or 
whether it is to be understood of the disturbing 
influence of the prevailing violence, unrighteous- 


ness and sin in the: disarrangement of moral 
forces, symbolized by physical ones, in political 
confusion and the like events, comp. Ps. xlvyi. 
7 (Geier, Hengst., Del.) In like manner it ig 
doubtful whether the setting upright of the pil- 
lars is to be taken in a preterite sense, and re- 
ferring to God’s original creative acts, from 
which an assurance of God’s preserving and de- 
livering may be drawn (1 Sam. ii. 8; Job 
xxxvill. 4 ff.) or whether it is to be taken inva 
present sense with direct reference to the latter. 
The different allusions merge into one another, 
and so, to a certain extent, do the expositions of 
the same.—The horn, employed already in Deut. 
xxxiii. 17; 1 Sam. ii. 1, as an instrument of vic- 
torious aggression, and in Ps. xviii. 3, trans- 
ferred to Jehovah as the Horn of salvation, is ap- 
plied in the present Psalm in ver. 116 to the 
righteous. In ver. 11a, on the contrary, and in 
vers. 5 and 6, it-is applied to the impious enemy. 
It occurs in such a connection that it is plain 
“horn,” does not mean head (Hupfeld) but de- 
notes an instrument of force. And to lift up the 
horn is not to raise the head, but, according to 
the context, to display the instruments of force, 
to brandish them for attack or defense, to in- 
crease, or tostrengthen them. It is also to be 
decided by the context alone, whether the ac- 
cessory idea of confidence and courage, or that 
of insolence and presumption is to be understood 
(comp. Ps. Ixxxix. 18, 25; xcii’ 11; exii. 9; 
exlviii. 14; 1 Mace. ii. 48). The meaning ‘bear 
up” given to JDM in ver. 4 in E. V., is proba- 
bly not exactly correct. So with the explana- 
tion “estimate ” taken from the same sense of 
weighing. The idea of setting upright is most 
readily suggested by the context, and is really 
as near the primary meaning of making level, 
even, as the other renderings.—J. F. M. ]. 

Ver. 7. From the desert of the moun- 
tains.—[Heb. DY) 13751). Eng. Ver., Pro- 
motion . . . from the south]. This translation 
is demanded by the present text, and refers to 
the Arabian desert, bounded by mountains, 
which lies to the south of Canaan, The sen- 
tence which, from the course of thought, is 
easily completed, means that the foes who op- 
press God’s people have to expect the Judge nei- 
ther from the East, nor the West, nor the South, 
but from heaven. This appears to intimate that 
the enemy is viewed as approaching from the 
North, and therefore applies to the Assyrians. 
A number of good MSS. and editions, and even 
the Targum, read midhbar, however not with 
Pattahh, but with Kamets. The question then 
is, how, according to this word, thus standing in 
the absolute state, the following 0°97 is to be 


understood. Most of those who adopt this read- 
ing (Hupfeld also) take it with Kimchi as Hiphil 
Inf., with the substantive meaning: elevation. 
It then is understood to mean that exaltation 
comes from no quarter of the world, that there 
is no earthly source of power. But evenif with- 
out any addition the desert can be used to de- 
signate. the south, it would justly be felt neces- 
sary for the full expression of the thought thus 
presented, that the north should be mentioned. 
It has been attempted to gain this end, by al- 
lowing harim to retain its usual meaning, while 
the mountains are understood to mean the fertile 
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mountain region of Lebanon and Hermon | Law shows us chiefly God as Judge; the Gospel 


(Ewald). But this fails in this respect that the 
repetition of the preposition can scarcely be dis- 
‘pensed with if the thought “from the moun- 
tains” is to be brought out, and the word not 
be capable of being considered as in apposition ; 
and this is especially necessary if the need of 
completing the unfinished sentence is taken into 
account. The words are more suitable in the 
mouth of God (Hitzig), or of the enemy (Geier, 
Rosenmiiller), than in that of the Psalmist. 
Vers. 9-11. A cup is the cup of wrath (Is. li. 
17 ff.) with the intoxicating wine (Ps.lx.5) which 
God Himself by mixing it prepares for drinking. 
He reaches it forth Himself while fermenting, 
that is, foaming, and full to the brim, and forces 
the guilty to drain it without intermission and 
with constrained eagerness, even to the dregs 
(Job xxi. 20; Obad. 16; Hab. ii. 16; Ezek. 
xxiii, 84; Jer. xxv. 15f.; xlviii: 26; xlix. 12; 
li. 7). It is not necessary to change JN ver. 9d 
into ‘| (Olshausen, Baur) for the sake of the 


thought: even its dregs, instead of: only its 
dregs (Hengst., Hitzig). The latter rendering 
is, itis true, the prevailing one, and the sense 
might be that the heathen who hitherto had not 
drunk of this cup, receive nothing but the dregs 
to drain (Hitzig). But this is less suitable in 
the connection than the thought: there is no- 
thing left, ete. And the particle 8 leads us di- 


rectly to this, for it expresses not so much limi- 
tation as contrast, and therefore gives sometimes 
to an expression the sense of certainty and in- 
dubitableness (Ewald, 3 105d, 33542). Its dregs 
are not those of the cup, but of the mixture. 
This reference is favored by the feminine suffix. 
DID, indeed, occurs sometimes as feminine, but 
usually as masculine, and’so here. Since JD 


is in the accusative, [™ is likewise so to be 


taken, aud the rather that the article is absent. 
Then it is not-red, that is, good wine, that is 
spoken of (Kimchi, Calvin, J. D. Michaelis, Ro- 
Ash nor is it wine, conceived as still 
fermenting, and therefore turbid (Aben Ezra and 
others), nor that in which roots have been put, 
and which has begun to ferment again (De 
Wette), but it is a cup foaming froma full draw- 
ing (Gesenius, Thesaurus). The concluding 
words, in ver. 11, are taken by most as the 
words of God, and in form and meaning corres- 
pond to this view. The change of speakers 
would, however, be harsh, and there is no suffi- 
cient reason for placing the verse immediately 
after ver. 4 (Olshausen). The word ‘all,” in 
vers. 9 and 10 has at all events a strong em- 
phasis. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is good for us not only to listen to the voice 
of men, but also to give ear to God when 
He. speaks. All His words, however, cluster 
round the Law andthe Gospel, and have as their 
central point His revelation of Himself for man’s 
salvation, or the bringing near of His name.* The 





*(“ According to the biblical, and especially the Old Testa- 
ment mode of conception. the connection generally between 
the name and the object is very close, differing greatly from 
that held in the modern consciousness, in which the name 
has been weakened by a mere conventional sign. The name 





God as Saviour. The two aspects, however, are 
presented in both. It is our part to divide 
rightly the word of God, and sincerely appro- 


-priate it. 


2. If we can appropriate in faith God’s gracious 
word of promise, we will gain that joyful as- 
surance of help and salvation, which cheers us 
in suffering, makes us courageous in dangers and 
valiant in temptations, and, through the assu- 
rance of Divine intervention, begets that certainty 
of final victory, before which complaining is 
stilled, and for which prayer, thanksgiving, and 
praise resound. 

3. The promises which God has given to His co- 
venant people, every believer may appropriate 
to himself. This is not accomplished, however, 
with equal success at all times. Through vari- 
ous causes it is sometimes easy, and at other 
times difficult. It becomes difficult especially 
through the pressure which in circumstances of 
extreme distress the thought of God’s tarrying 
exerts upon the soul. If we were to yield to this 
pressure, the fear of neglect and the anguish 
of abandonment by God would take possession 
of the soul. Itis therefore well that, to counter- 
act it, we recount betimes the former wonders 
and mighty acts of God, and then we will be 
taught to rely with greater confidence upon the 
trustworthiness of God, that is, upon His truth 
and faithfulness, and to be more assured of His 
power, righteousness, and goodness. 

4, God not only knows the right occasion, but 
avails Himself of it, and His interventien pre- 
serves from destruction the world shaken to its 
foundations, while He maintains, as He has es- 
tablished, in force, efficiency, and due influence, 
the moral as well -as the physical order of the 
world. Therefore judgment and deliverance are 
to be expected from Him alone, and: not from the 
world. The attention therefore, both of the 
Church and of the world, must be earnestly 
given to serious reflection upon the justice as 
well as upon the love of God. For God is equally 
in earnest in both, and none can hinder their 
complete manifestation at the fit time. : 

5. When oneis abased and another exalted, itis 
not to be regarded as the sport of fortune, nor 
as an event of blind necessity, whether it be 
called nature or destiny, but the controlling hand 
of God is to be discerned therein, which, accord- 
ing to men’s conduct, punishes and blesses, deals 
out and presents to every one the portion allot- 
ted to him. By this men themselves are made 
to further the execution of the Divine judgments. 
Yet even so there is an essential difference not 
to be overlooked. The wicked perform their 
part by constraint; the righteous willingly. 
Hence arises the distinction between the instru- 
ments and the servants of God. 

6. The wicked do not at first perceive that they 
themselves must bear a part in the execution of 
judgment upon themselves, and when they do 
perceive it while exchanging the sweet and in- 
toxicating cup for the bitter dregs, they cannot 





is the thing itself, in so far as the latter is manifested and 
known—the expression of the nature of the object compre- 
hended in the word.” Konig, Theologie der Psalmen, p. 266 ; 
quoted , the originalin Liddon’s Bamiton Lectures, p. 5U.— 
J.F.M. 
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prevent it. They must drain it without inter- 
mission, even to its sediments, and that they all 
must do without exception. The final ruin of 
all the ungodly as well as the complete triumph 
of the righteous and their endless praise to God 
is a Messianic expectation, theme of announce- 
ment, and hope. aig 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The distresses of the pious do not prove that 
they are forsaken by God, but that the time 
chosen by Him beforehand has not yet arrived. 
—When the righteous praise God they make 
known, 1, that God’s name has come nigh them; 
2, that they have to talk of His wonders; 3, that 
they are mindful of His word.—G@od’s word and 
man’s faith bear constantly an intimate relation 
to each other, therefore the word must be pro- 
claimed, and faith tried.—There are commotions 
in which the world might be crushed and the 
Church might despair,if God did not preserve 
the one and comfort the other.—God is indeed 
omnipresent, preserving and governing the 
world which He has created, but there are times 
and places in its history in which the presiding 
hand of the Eternal is clearly displayed, or is 
veiled from human sight.—When distress is the 
most severe, then is help nearest, but it lies not 
in us to determine this extremity of need.—Be- 
fore God judges He attempts to save. Hetherefore 
not merely threatens to punish, but warns also 
the presumptuous and secure.—The announce- 
ment of God's coming has the power to cheer or 
to terrify, just according to men’s conduct.—It 
is better to take the cup of sorrow from God’s 
hand than to be obliged to drink the intoxicating 
cup of His wrath which follows the cup of sin 
and its pleasures.—Not from the powers of the 
world, but from God in heaven are judgment and 
deliverance to be expected.—God’s judgments 
come irresistibly, but they may be escaped by a 
genuine repentance.—God’s judgments upon the 
unconverted sinner are inevitable; let no one 
deceive himself: what is delayed is not revoked. 
_ —Through God’s delaying nothing is lost; but 
many may be saved thereby, for space is given 
them for repentance.—Which do you prefer, end- 
less praise or endless groaning? One of thetwo 
is thy allotted portion, and God’s hand cannot 
err.—The triumph of the righteous is as certain 
as the ruin of the wicked, and both of them 
through God’s judgment, but many find it hard 
to bide the time. 

LutHer: God measures out to every one his 
draught of suffering; but it is the dregs that 
are left for the ungodly.—Starke: The heart 
of a believer so overflows with gratitude in the 
contemplation of God’s blessings, that it cannot 
find words sufficient to express it.—The troubles 
of the righteous last long, as it seems to us, yet 
they have a certain limit appointed by God, 
which they cannot pass.—When God touches a 
land everything trembles and melts like wax at 
the flre.—O that men would fall betimes in true 
penitence at the feet of this Judge!—Presump- 
tion is the mother of all sins and the road to 
destruction, and self-security is the strongest 
chain of hell, Isa. xxviii. 15; Prov. xvi. 18.—The 
troubles of the Christian are like the foam of a 
liquid, which lasts but a short time, but the 











plagues of the ungodly are like the dregs, which 
will cause them endless torment.—Here the won- 
derful ways of God are often concealed to us; 
but there we shall discover that they have been 
only goodness and truth; what then can they 
evoke from us but unceasing praise to God ?— 


-| The fall of one must often be the means of the 


exaltation of another.—Synesius (Bp. of Cy- 
rene): There is @ life-giving pleasure worthy 
of being the gift of God, and there is a tumultu- 
ous rejoicing. When thou art enjoying the 
bounteous repast, think of God! For then 
comes the greatest enticement to sin, and most 
slip and fall.—OsianpeR: The judgments of 
God against persecutors we are to await with 
patience.—Sutnucker: The world could not 
last a moment, if God did not preserve it for the 
sake of His chosen.—RenscHEL: God’s word is 
the Christian's strength, by which he acts in 
faith as with the strength of God.—FRiscH: 
Security is the strongest .chain of hell, the 
largest net of Satan, by which he hunts best 
and catches the most prey.—ArnpT: The hope 
of relief is given to tribulation, and, for all that 
we know, God may have many means of deliver- 
ance.—RizceEr - ‘It is a great work to strengthen 
the hands of ourselves and others for good in 
evil times as Asaph does in this Psalm, so that 
we testify (1) to the source of our good hope; 
(2) to our good aims flowing from this source ; 
(3) how we have realized these and maintained 
at the same time our good hope.—THoLuckK: 
God alone is to be Judge and Hiding-place.— 
Ricuter (Hausbibel): The Revelation of John 
is the key to and conclusion of all the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament concerning this ‘“ last 
time,’ and they have been given as a warning 
and consolation, not for carnal abuse.—Val1- 
HINGER: The judgment of God cannot follow at 
all times, but man’s freedom must have room for 
exercise, in some cases as hardening into sin, 
and in others as growing preparedness for Divine 
help, in order that the actual final decision of 
God may be emphatic and convincing.—GuEN- 
THER: The higher a man holds himself, the fur- 
ther is he from God.—ScwausBacn (20th Sunday 
after Trinity): As the Church of the Lord made 
herself ready to receive Him, so must thou too, 
O Christian, worthily prepare thyself. For in 
His own time will He, who now so kindly and 
lovingly invites thee, become thy Judge, and all 
the world shall tremble before Him.—TauBE: 
We perhaps call often upon God in the hour of 
anguish and distress, but there scarcely ever 
goes forth simple, much less frequent, thanks- 
giving after deliverance.—God is Judge! That 
is the great fact which underlies the history of 
the world, which pervades in a thousand mani- 
festations all the ways and works of God.—KG6- 
GEL (Thanksgiving service after the battle of 
K6niggratz): 1. We remind each other of the 
sustaining pillars; 2. We feel all of us together 
the trembling of the land, 3. We adore the sup- 
porting hand of God. 
[Martru. Henry (vers. 6-10): Two good prac- 
tical inferences drawn from these great truths: 
1. He will praise God and give Him glory for 
the elevation to which He had advanced him. 
2. He will use the power with which he is en- 
trusted for the great ends for which it was put 
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into his hands, (1) He resolves to be aterror|tion and praise to them that do well.— 
unto evil-doers; (2) He resolves to be a protec- | J. F. M.] 





PSALM LXXVI. 
To the chief Musician on Neginoth, A Psalm or Song of Asaph. 


2 In Judah is God known: 
His name ¢s great in Israel, 
3 In Salem also is his tabernacle, 
And his dwelling place in Zion. 
4 There brake he the arrows of the bow, 


The shield, and the sword, and the battle. Selah, 


5 Thou art more glorious and excellent 
Than the mountains of prey. 

6 The stout hearted are spoiled, 
They have slept their sleep : 


And none of the men of might have found their hands. 


7 At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, 


Both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead sleep. 


8 Thou, even thou, art to be feared : 


And who may stand in thy sight when once thou art angry? 
9 Thou didst cause judgment to be heard from heaven ; 


The earth feared, and was still, 
10 When God arose to judgment, 


To save all the meek of the earth. Selah. 


11 Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: 
The remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain. 


12 Vow, and pay unto the Lorp your God: 


Let all that be round about him bring presents unto him that ought to be feared. 


_ 13 He will cut off all the spirit of princes, 
He is terrible to the kings of the earth. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTENTsS AND Composition.—On._ the super- 
scription compare 3 12, No. 4. The close rela- 
tionship of this Psalm to Ps. lxxv. is universally 
acknowledged. What is to be said as to its occa 
sion and composition has been. given already 
under that Psalm. Without assuming this rela- 
tionship we might, especially with a peculiar 
_ interpretation of ver. 5 (see below), be led to 
bring it into connection with.the defeat of the 
allied neighboring nations, in the reign of Je- 
hoshaphat,. foretold by the Asaphite Jehaziel. 
It is now, with greater certainty, held to relate 
to the execution of that Divine judgment upon 
the Assyrians in the time of Hezekiah, which in 
the foregoing Psalm was considered as in pro- 
phetic prospect. [So the commentators gene- 
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rally approve of the superscription of the Sept. : 
mpo¢ Tov Acotptov.—J. F. M.]. It is first brought 
into view how God has again made His name glo- 
rious in His chosen dwelling-place in Jerusalem, 
by the annihilation of the forces of the enemy, 
which before His rebuke. sunk down into the 
sleep of death (vers. 2-7)., From this the infe- 
rence is drawn (vers. 8-10) that God, in the 
terribleness of His wrath, is irresistible when 
He arises to judgment for the deliverance of His 
suffering ones. To this, after presenting God’s 
truthfulness in support of this declaration, the 
Psalmist adds an exhortation to a course of con- 
duct in agreement therewith (vers. 11-18). 
[Hengstenberg: ‘‘The enthusiastic feeling, the 
courageous tone, which characterize the pro- 
phecies and also the Psalms of the Assyrian 
period (comp. besides Ps. lxxv., especially Ps. 
xlvi.) meet us here also.” —J.F.M.] 
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Vers, 2-4. Known.—)J, as parallel to the 


following stich, is not to be taken as a preeterite 
but asa participle. Judah is the more restricted, 
Israel the wider conception. Salem is evidently 
Jerusalem, and so named in allusion to Gen. 
xiv. 18. Comp. Josh. x. 1. By choosing it as His 
dwelling God had made Zion the place of His self- 
revelation by which He became known in Israel, 


and especially in Judah. iW does not mean: 
thither (Hengst.), but like 9 simply: there 


{Hupfeld). The breaking in pieces of the ene- 
my’s weapons is to be compared with Ps. xlvi. 10; 
Hos, ii. 20. In the latter passage also war is 
put for weapons of war. 
the bow are tlie arrows. 

Vers. 5-7. Thou art shining forth, glori- 
ous One, from the mountains of spoil. 
[E. V., Thou art more glorious and excellent 
than the mountains of prey ].—Comp. Dan. ii. 22 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 16. It is unnecessary to change WI 


into Dap) (Sept., Targ.). The latter is found in 


the text only in vers. 8 and 13. The mountains 
(plural also in Ps. Ixxxvii. 1; exxxiii. 2) of 
spoil here denote Mount Zion. From thence 
God, triumphing as the Glorious One in His 
Majesty (Ps. vill. 2; xviii. 13 f.), shines forth 
as a victorious Hero, over His disarmed enemies, 
Sinking into the sleep of death (Jer. li. 39, 57; 
Nahum iii. 18), and unable even to raise a hand 
any longer for possible resistance (Jos. viii. 20; 
2 Sam. vii. 27), and thunders down, crushing 
and stupefying them (Isa. xxix. 6; xxx. 30). 
But the use of this figure is not based so much 
upon the comparison of God to a lion (Kimchi, 
Venema, and others), although~His dwelling- 
place (ver. 3 6) is denoted by the usual word 
for a lion’s lair (Ps. civ. 22; Amos iii. 4). The 
illustration is rather employed because spoiling 
is an accompaniment of victory, Isa. xlix. 24 
(Hupfeld). The Sept. has ‘everlasting moun- 
tains” (approved by Hitzig), which is based 
upon another reading. | Hitzig’s opinion is that 
the original reading was 1), and that this am- 


biguous word has been misunderstood and ex- 
plained by *)\0.—J. F. M.]. They, however, 


as also Aquila and Symmachus, have taken the 
{2=from. If it is taken as the sign of the 


comparative (as the Targ. and others), then the 
mountains of prey are to be understood either 
as the predatory villages of the hostile moun- 
tain-tribes or as the high-handed and rapacious, 
powerful (kings or giants) and wealthy (Isaaki, 
Delitzsch), Yet there is nothing to recommend 
the feeble thought that God.is more bright and 
glorious than these, nor the unexpected form of 
expression employed in the comparison. 

Ver. 11. The wrath of man praiseth 
Thee.—This does not mean that those who once 
contended with God and set themselves in oppo- 
sition to Him will afterwards praise Him, but 
that all the raging of men against the will: of 
God, His people and kingdom, must serve, in its 
own despite, to show forth God’s glory, while 
then will be made manifest, on the one side, the 
feebleness and worthlessness of man, and on the 
other, the majesty and glory of God, especially 
by the punishment of the guilty and the defence 
of the righteous. In this almost all expositors 
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agree. But the sense. of the other member of 
the verse is doubtful. Many think that the 
wrath of man is referred to also here, and under- 
stand by the remainder of it, the greatest, ut- 
most (Luther), or the last (Flaminius and 
others), remaining efforts, God arms Himself 
to overthrow these, or decks Himself with them 
as trophies of victory (Venema, Muntinghe, 
Hupfeld). Or it is viewed as though the wrath 
of the enemy even to its last effort were to serve 
God only as a weapon for their destruction 
(Hengst.). [See the various meanings of 1JN.— 
J. F. M.]. Linguistically it is a more forced 
interpretation still to understand, the rest of the 
enraged men, that is, the rest of the wicked, 
whom God hems about and restrains (Isaaki, 
Kimchi, Calvin, and others). But if we take 
girding in the sense of arming (Isa. li. 9; lix. 17; 
Wisdom of Solomon v. 21), which is most appro- 
priate to the context, then it is more natural to 
understand G'od’s wrath. And by ‘the re- 
mainder ’’ we would understand the store of 
wrath not yet exhausted for the completion of 
the overthrow (Targ., Geier and others), or 
‘that store of inexhaustible fulness of wrath 
yet remaining with God and now discharging 
itself, when the rage of men is exhausted and 
God calmly and derisively (Ps. ii. 4) lets the 
Titans work their will” (Delitzsch). An apt 
remark in the Midrash (in Delitzsch, I. 579): | 
“Man iscontrolled by wrath. God controls wrath. 
He restrains it when He will, and lets it work 
when He will.” .[Dr. Moll therefore renders: 
With the remainder of wrath Thou girdest Thy- 
self. Perowne foliows Hupfeld’s view given 
above. Alexander prefers that of Hengsten-. 
berg.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 12. All that are round about Him. 
—This expression is not in the vocative, as 
designating the Israelites, Numb. ii. 2 (Késter, 
Hengst.), but, as the accents and the mention 
of gifts (Ps. Ixvili. 80) demand, the subject of 
the following words, and describes the neighbor- 
ing heathen nations, which must pay tribute to 
God the Fear-inspirer (NV) as in Isa. viii. 12), 


while the Israelites bring to Jehovah, their, 
God, thank-offerings in fulfilment of their vows 
(Deut. xxiii, 22). [Hengstenberg: Ver. 11 is 
in accordance with the narrative as given in 
2 Chron. xxxii. 28, that the heathen actually 
did honor God by presents, in consequence of the 
destruction of the Assyrian army.—J. F. M.]. 
In ver. 18 149 is certainly not to be understood 


as boldness, pride (De Wette, Hupfeld); nor 
scarcely as spirit, breath of life (Hengst.), but 
as in Judges viii. 3; Isa..xxv. 4; xxxiii. 11, as 
the breathing of wrath (Hitzig), or as snorting 
(Del.).. Nor must we give to the verb the mean- 
ing of plundering, robbing (Geier ‘and others), 
or that of cutting short—reducing (Targ.), but 
that of cutting off—taking away (Sept., Symm.), 
as the vine-dresser does to the wild vines, Joel 
iv. 138; Isa. xviii. 5; Rev. xiv. 17 ff. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God has not only set up His dwelling in Zion 
and made Himself known to His. people; He 
makes Himself appear glorious there by His 
mighty deeds. By them also He defends His 
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city and people and destroys the plans of their 
enemies as well as their resources,. life and 
power. Thus He appears at once glorious and 
dreadful. 

2 God needs only to ariseto judgment and all 
the might of the rebellious world recoils upon 
itself. Therefore have believers every reason to 
thank God, and the heathen every reasan to 
submit themselves to Him. . For none can stand 
before God’s anger, and the wicked, even in 
their overthrow, must contribute to His glory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God is shown everywhere to be Lord and 
Master, on fields of battle as well as in spiritual 
warfare.—All that we know of God results from 
His making Himself knewn.—lIt is. better for 
us to serve the Lord voluntarily than to be com- 
pelled to submit ourselves to Him.—Where God 
dwells, there He lets something of Himself be 
heard and seen.—God employs His power for 
deliverance and for judgment.—God is as glori- 
ous in the shining of His favor as He is dreadful 
in the lightning of His wrath.—A single word 
of God and all the world’s commotion comes to 
nothing.—How different is God’s wrath and the 
world’s rage. 

Starke: The greatest honor which a nation 
or place can have is to possess the knowledge 
of the true God, and to be able to glory in His 
gracious presence (Deut. iv. 7, 8).—God often 
employs feeble means when He subdues His foes, 
that all the world may know that He Himself 
watches over His own and defends them.—God 
observes the law of retaliation very strictly. 
See in the ruin of most tyrants, whether the 
mode of their death has not been in accordance 
with their wicked lives. Ex. xiv. 27; Acts xii. 
23.—Our best and first gift to God must be our 
heart (Prov. xxiii. 26). From this there will 
result of itself a desire to contribute something 
of our means to advance His kingdom. 

OstanpER: The more tyrants rage against the 
Church of Christ, the nobler victory does God 
bring therefrom, when He casts them to the 
greund, and preserves His Church, even though 
some of its members are taken to heaven by death 
and martyrdom.—SEeLNEcKER: These are the 
three great blessings which God alone affords 
His Church: 1. That He may be rightly known 
and invoked in His Church. 2. That He dwells 
in the midst of His faithful ones as in His tem- 
ple in presence and power. 8. That He pre- 











serves His Church against all the gates of Hell. 
—Friscu: He who has no judge in the world 
need not think that he will leave it without one. 
When all human help ceases and passes away, 
then the heavenly: begins.—The tardiness of 
God’s judgments is compensated for by their se- 
verity. The wounds are therefore the more 
painful, the help more efficient, desirable, and 
opportune, the comfort the sweeter, and the 
praise to. God the more delightful.—Rizgur: 
The whole Psalm insists upon the glorifying of 
God, that He alone is to be feared. With this 
in view, therefore, 1. The mercy is praised with 
which God has brought Himself so nigh to His 
people. 2. The judgments are praised which 
God has undertaken for the deliverance of His 
own. %. Good instruction is given, how we are 
to regard all this, and to adore God with faith, 
hope, and confidence.—TuoLuck: Let there be 
displayed unmistakably out of heaven the bared 
arm of God, and the ungodly will be still.—Diz- 
DRicH: As God has in His mercy defended His 
own against all opposing hosts, they must, in re- 
turn therefor, surrender themselves-entirely to 
Him, henceforward to wait patiently for Him 
alone.—ScHauBacH (25th Sunday after Trinity) : 
In the midst of the universal destruction will 
the Lord preserve His little band, and His name 
shall appear above the desolation, and be for all 
the faithful a rock and mountain of refuge.— 
TauBe: Thedreadful majesty of the God of Zion as 
the defence of the distressed in sudden judg- 
ments upon their enemies.—We see how a miss 
sion-call rings out through all the Lord’s judg- 
ments at the present time, and that He who 
judges the nations out of Salem, shall by these 
judgments, lead them back to Salem. 

[Scorr: Puny mortals dare madly, through 
their whole lines, to defy ‘the vengeance of that 
God one of whose angels in one night destroyed 
185,000 men! But if temporal judgments ex- 
cite such consternation, what will be the case 
when God shall arise to judgment at the last 
day? 

Barnes: The princes of the earth are under 
God’s control:—He can defeat their plans.—He 
can check them when He pleases,—He can and 
will make their plans—even their wrath—the 
means of promoting or carrying out His own 
purposes.—He will allow them to proceed no fur- 
ther in their plans of evilthan He can make them 
submit to the furtherance of His own.—He can 
cut down the most mighty of them at His plea- 
sure, and destroy them forever.—J. F, M.] 





PSALM LXXVII. 


To the chief Musician, to Jeduthun. 


T cried unto God with my voice, 


2 


A Psalm of Asaph. 


Even unto God with my voice ; and he gave ear unto me, 
8 In the day of my trouble I sought the Lord: 
My sore ran in the night and ceased not: 


My soul refused to be comforted. 


432 


4 I remembered God, and was troubled : 
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I complained, and my spirit was overwhelmed. Selah. 


5 Thou holdest mine eyes waking : 
I am so troubled that I cannot speak. 
6 I have considered the days of old, 
The years of ancient times. 


7 I call to remembrance my song in the night: _ = 
I commune with mine own heart: and my spirit made diligent search. 


8 Will the Lord cast off forever? 
And will he be favorable no more? 
9 Is his mercy clean gone forever? 
Doth his promise fail for evermore? 
10 Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 


Hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies? Selah. 


11 And I said, This 7s my infirmity: 


But I will remember the years of the right hand of the Most High. 
12 I will remember the works of the Lorp: 
Surely I will remember thy wonders of old. 


18 I will meditate also of all thy work, 
And talk of thy doings. 


14 Thy way, O God, és in the sanctuary: 
Who ts so great a God as our God? 
15 Thou art the God that doest wonders: 


Thou hast declared thy strength among the people. 
16 Thou hast with thine arm redeemed thy people, - 


The sons of Jacob and Joseph. Selah. 


17 The waters saw thee, O God, 
The waters saw thee; they were afraid: 
The depths also were troubled. 
18 The clouds poured out water : 
The skies sent out a sound: 
Thine arrows also went abroad. 


'19 The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven : 


The.lightnings lightened the world: 
The earth trembled and shook. 

20 Thy way ?s in the sea, 
And thy path in the great waters, 
And thy footsteps are not known. 


21 Thou leddest thy people like a flock 
By the hand of Moses and Aaron. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anp Composirron.—On the super- 
scription compare Introd., 3 12, No.6. Inthree 
strophes, of which the first and third end with 
Selah, we have presented to us @ prayer of one 
in deep distress. It begins with the earnest de- 
claration that he is sighing and crying to God 
unceasingly (vers. 2-4), and, after recounting 
his sad reminiscences of happy days that were 
past (vers. 5-7) it lets us hear his anxious ques- 
tion (vers. 8-10), whether God’s mercy had for- 





ever forsaken him. In three strophes, of which 


the second ends with Selah, a growing calmness 
is exhibited. The Psalmist first finds consola- 
tion in reflecting upon God’s controlling hand in 
this affliction as well as in His former deeds 
(vers. 11-13) and then extols (vers. 14-16) God 
the Holy and Almighty One, as the Deliverer of 
His people even until now, and finally gives a 
poetical picture of the deliverance from Egypt, 
(vers. 17-20). A concluding verse (21) repre- 
sents this Divine guidance of the people under 
an image frequent in the Asaph-Psalms, in 
such a manner that it excites an expectation 
of its continuance, and yet the thought which 
is presented is here developed no further. 
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__-‘There is no sufficient ground, however, for the 
_ conjecture that the Psalm is incomplete (Tho- 
fe luck), or that we have it in a mutilated form 
(Rosenmueller, Olshausen) or that it forms a 
j part of Ps. lxxx. (Pareau, Instit. interpr., Vet. 
Test., p. 830). Such an abrupt termination can 
be explained on the ground of a poetical pur- 
pose (De Wette), nor is it without other example 
in the Bible (Hupfeld). The attaching of the 
verse to the lyrical strophe, vers. 17 ff., which 
itself varies from the regular rhythmical struc: 
ture, is unexpected. The contents of the pas- 
sage resemble Ps. xcvii. 4, but especially Ps. 
exiy., and Hab. iti. 10f. It is doubtful which 
of these passages should be regarded as the ear- 
liest. With reference to Ps. xevii. 4, at all 
events, the resemblances are quite general, and 
therefore only casual (Philippson), but in the 
‘ case of the other two passages the whole man- 
ner of expression declares the opposite. Ac- 
cording to Hupfeld, a comparison favors the 
supposition that the one before us is the latest. 
We need not however assume that a later addi- 
tion was made to the Psalm (Késter) perhaps by 
the Psalmist himself (Hupfeld). Neither have 
we sufficient reason to refer the whole Psalm to 
the age of the Syrian oppression (Venema, (ls- 
hausen) and to bring it into special connection 
with 1 Mace. iii. 38 (Hitzig). The period of the 
Babylonian exile might be thought of (Ewald 
and most). Since, however, the destruction of 
the temple is not mentioned, and strong evidence 
can be adduced to show that the prophecy of 
Habakkuk presupposes this Psalm (Delitzsch, 
Hengst., Caspari) ; it appears also admissible to 
bring the latter into connection with the destruc- 
tion of the Ten Tribes. More definite indications 
fail us. Even the mention of Joseph along with 
Jacob, ver. 16 5, might be due to the recollection 
of the deliverance of the people in Egypt (Targ., 
Calvin, Geier, and others). But it is still more 
natural to assume that Ephraim, the tribe se- 
cond in importance (Ps. lxxviii. 67) and the 
kingdom of Israel (Ps. lxxx. 2; lxxxi. 6) are al- 
luded to. Nothing more definite aids us to dis- 
cover the affliction which is here bewailed, 
which, though experienced personally, and ex- 
pressed as that of an individual, clearly repre- 
sents a national calamity. [Dr. Moll seems un- 
decided as to which of the passages above dis- 
cussed has the priority in composition. If the 
Psalm can be shown to have been prior to the 
prophecy, we have a limit on one side, for it is 
generally acknowledged that Habakkuk wrote in 
the days of Josiah. For a full presentation of 
this side of the question, see Delitzsch’s Comm. 
on Hab., pp. 118-125, or the extracts made 
therefrom in hig Comm. on Psalms, and in that 
of Hengstenberg.. He uses two arguments which 
appear to most to be satisfactory. 1. That the 
acknowledged principle of Hab. in the structure 
of the 3d chapter was to imitate the Psalms, and 
that the presumption is therefore in favor of his 
being here the imitator,and not the originator. 
2. That it is improbable that the Psalmist 
‘¢ would have described a past deliverance in lan- 
guage borrowed from the prophetic description 
of a deliverance yet to come.”’ The arguments 
of Hupfeld on the other side are mainly based on 
his own subjective taste, and proceed chiefly 
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upon the assumption that those of the corres- 
ponding expressions which are more natural and 
correct as to conception and diction are the ear- 
lier. This therefore, assumes that the Psalmist 
in copying changed for the worse.. Is it not at 
least as likely that the prophet, in imitating, al- 
tered for the better? Alexander favors the po- 
sition of Delitzsch. Perowne feels that there is 
some force in Hupfeld’s arguments, andis there- 
fore undecided. If the Psalm is the earlier it is 
therefore not later than the reign of Josiah. It 
is naturally brought into connection with the 
perplexing and harassing thoughts that filled the 
minds of the pious at that time in the contem- 
plation both of the present and of the future.— 
Perowne and Barnes regard the speaker as re- 
cording his own personal experience. Alexan- 
der regards the Church as speaking through the 
Psalmist. The view of Dr. Moll, as, above, me- 
diates between these, and is most probably the 
correct one. For the feelings are all personal, 
while the recollections of the past, which are 
contrusted with the present, are all of national 
blessings.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 8, 4. My handis stretched outin the 
night. [E. V., My sore ran in the night]. This 
expression [Heb. 113]] usually employed of 


water (2 Sam. xiv. 14) and of tears (Lam. iii. 
49) is here transferred to the hand. [German 
hingegossen. The two ideas cannot be rendered 
into English by one word, as is done here by 
Dr. Moll.—J. F. M.] But this mode of expres- 
sion is not chosen because the hand is bhedewed 
by tears (old expositors in Geier), or because it 
lies exhausted and powerless, and as an image 
of the decay that consumes the whole body 
(Hengst.); but, as the sequel shows, to describe 
the constant turning to God as an unchangeable 
inclination of the soul amid the ebb and flow of 
the tides of feeling. [The Rabbins understood 
7) to mean the stroke of the hand, and therefore 
the wound, but did not connect it immediately 
with the verb. Our translators obtained the 
meaning ‘sore’ from this, and construed di- 
rectly with MJ). Hence, ‘My sore ran in the 
night.” The next verb primarily means to be 
cold, next to be numb, stiff, still, to cease. The 
true rendering is: My hand was stretched forth 
in the night and was not still. Delitzsch: “The 
Psalmist toils in the time of his trouble to force 
his way to God, who has withdrawn Himself as 
though wishing to know nothing of him; his 
hand is stretched forth in the night time, with- 
out being relaxed, it is unbent, does not fall 
back while directed heavenward.”—J. F. M.] 
The preterites also in ver. 38, which many of the 
old translators have transferred to the whole 
strophe, express what is long since begun and 
still continues. The translation: eye, instead 
of: hand (Targ.) is not due to another text, but 
to a false effort at explanation. [Ver. 4, should 
be translated, not asin our version, but: I re- 
member God and groan. Ithink and my spirit 
is overwhelmed.—J. F. M.] 

The eyelids, ver. 5, are here described as 
guards, or still better as shields. The transla- 
tion: night-watches (Hengst., Hupfeld) cannot 
be proved either by the similar word, Ps, Txiii. 
7, nor by Lam ii. 19. [Hengst. and Hupf. as- 
sume that MVpW is for NWN. Alexander 
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differs from both views, and retains the view 
that it is a participle, giving it the passive sense: 
«my eyes kept,” that is, kept fast. But to take 
it in the active sense, asis done in EB. V., and 
thought possible by Perowne, is incorrect.—J. 
F. M. 

vers 11,17. This is my infirmity.—Others 
translate (with the Targ.): my entreaty is this. 
But the meaning: suffering, or more strictly: 
disease, wound, is rendered certain by Jer. x. 
19. Inthe next sentence expositors differ very 
greatly. But there should really only be hesi- 
tation between the translation: changing, or: 
years. In favor of the latter it may be urged 
that already in ver. 6 this explanation is indis- 
putably to be given to the same word-form, and 
that the following thought is a more natural se- 
quel to it. Then the assurance that God’s hand, 
and not the wickedness and power of men, had 
brought this season of humiliation (1 Pet. v. 6), 
inflicts, indeed, a wound in the heart. Yet it 
suggests also the comforting thought that every- 

_thing is ordered duly and rightly, and therefore 
the sufferer, though still unrelieved, can win 
hope from the recollection of God’s former acts 
of help and deeds of mercy. And he gains it 
the more fully, the more willingly he humbles 
himself under the hand of such a God, and re- 
signs himself to His holy will. If the transla- 
tion: changing (Sept. and most of the ancient 
versions) is preferred, then it must be observed 
that the active sense: the hand of God can 
change everything (Luther) is linguistically not 
admissible, but only the passive, that the hand 
of God has been changed (Maurer, Hupfeld, Hit- 
zig). But even then it is difficult to connect 
with what follows: and the thought itself is un- 
intelligible and ambiguous. Then, the explana- 
tion that the supposition of a change in God’s 
actions and government is only a delusion, and 
that the Psalmist acknowledges this fancy to 
have been his former infirmity, is only gained by. 
importing it into the words of the text. [Perowne 
translates: This is my sorrow, that the right 
hand of the Highest hath changed. Hengsten- 
berg, with whom Alexander mainly agrees, ex- 
plains by saying that the years are years of suf- 
fering inflicted by the hand of God, and so agrees 
with the explanation given above. The words 
in italics in E. V. are to be omitted. In ver. 17 
instead of: ‘‘they were afraid,” render: they 
trembled.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 19. In the whirlwind.—[E. V., In the 
heavens]. The rendering: wheel (the ancient 
versions and Isaaki) is here so much the less 
applicable, as galgal does not denote the form of 
the wheel when at rest, but its whirling motion. 
The rendering: sphera, arch of heaven (most. 
of the older translators after Kimchi) is there- 
fore unsuitable. We must consequently under- 
stand either the whirlwind accompanying the 
thunder-storm (most of the moderns since J. D. 
Michaelis) or the rolling of the thunder (Aben 
Ezra, Maurer), and not introduce the idea of the 
wheels of Jehovah’s chariot (Rosenmueller, Hup- 
feld), but that of the rapid succession of thunder 
peals (Hengst., Bottcher). [Perowne translates: 
in the rolling, and explains it of God’s chariot, 
or of the whirlwind, though in his critical note 
he denies that the latter meaning can be sup- 
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ported. Alexander approves of the rendering 
whirlwind, and, in opposition to Hengstenberg, 
refers to Isa. xvii. 13 as showing that that idea 
may be deduced from it.—J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND- ETHICAL. 


1. There are times when the recollection of 
God’s former help, does not alleviate the pangs 
of present suffering, but only increases them. 
We experience, then, not only deep anguish, 
sleepless nights, disquieting thoughts, which toss 
us to and fro, but among the blows and shocks, 
which make us at one time shriek out, at another 
lose our breath, so that we cannot speak, scru- 
ples will arise, which grow into temptations, 
and, by the contrast of former and present cir- 
cumstances, experiences, and feelings, doubt is 
excited as to our state of grace, and we hesitate 
as to the attitude of God towards us. | Deliver- 
ance from such anxieties and dangers is effected 
by an unceasing wrestling or struggling on our 
way to God through all barriers, by prayer, and 
even with sighs and groans. Then we must not 
merely call to mind the hand of God, which 
rules in all events, but also resign ourselves 
truly to it in humble self-surrender, and ground 
our hope anew also-upon the actual deeds of His 
might and grace, which have established and 
preserved the Church. 

2. And thus lamentation is soon exchanged for a 
song of praise. The pious soul thinks no longer 
of itself and of its transient suffering, but of 
God's eternal glory. The evidences of that shine 
out before him with comforting power from the 
history of revelation and redemption, even if 
God’s footsteps are not presented visibly to him 
as He marches through the world. And God is, 
and remains, even when through the instrumenta- 
lity of human servants, the safe and trustworthy 
Leader of His people to the promised goal. Yes ! 
He not only leads them through the sea and the 
desert, He tends them, too, as the Shepherd of 
His flock. ° 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Those who are under suffering like to think 
about themselves, and brood over their situation. 
It were better for them to meditate upon God’s 
doings.—The events of history not only awaken re- 
collections, they excite also hopes.—God’s ruling 
in the affairs of the world we should not merely 
recognize and admit, we should also be willing 
to be subject to it ourselves.—Remain thou with 
the flock of God, and then He will never fail 
thee in need.—God is and remains Comforter, 
Leader, and Provider for His Church and each 
of her members.—God’s ways conduct surely to 
the goal, but all do not recognize them, nor all 
walk in them.—We must toil after God until we 
find Him, and after we have found Him we must 
not leave Him.—To surrender ourselves into 
God’s hands is the surest means of being lifted 
above even the deepest sorrows.—God has means 
and ways enough to help His people, but they 
are usually other than men expect.—By praising 
and extolling the glory of God, we soonest for- 
get our earthly suffering and personal affliction. 

Luruer: If God were to be present with His 





be wrong. Let us learn that well. And there- 
fore this Psalm will show God to us, and teach 
us His way of helping, namely, that we are not 
to despair of God when it goes ill with us, but 
just then expect help most certainly, and not 
trust our own thoughts. 

Starke: It is a glorious attribute of faith that 
it does not cease in prayer and supplication till 
God at last. causes His gracious countenance to 
shine, and appears with His comfort and help.— 
Gather for thyself in good daysa treasure of the 
comforting words of Scripture; times of drought 
are coming when no comfort holds.—Trust no- 
thing but God’s mercy, and thou wilt certainly 
never be betrayed by false consolation.—lIt is 
better for the heart to pray without the mouth 
than the mouth without the heart,—In tribula- 
tion much is learned, and more in an hour than 
at other times in many years, for then is expe- 
rienced in deed and in truth all that God’s word 
says.—God is Lord of nature; therefore can He 
create help when the help of nature fails.—Those 
who fill ecclesiastical and civil positions should 
cultivate brotherly unity after the example of 
Moses and Aaron, and then the discharge of 
their duties will be so much the more blessed.— 
Friscu: Let God’s word and the glorious and 
marvellous redemption of His children therein 
recorded be precious to thee, and then thou 
wilt be better contented with what He ordains 
for thee. Thou wilt ever discover more of God, 
how wonderful He is in His ways, holy in His 
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works, unsearchable in His wisdom, immovable 
in His righteousness, and inexhaustible in His 
mercy.—Rixeaer: It is the crowning excellence 
of all God’s ways that He so unites the revealed 
and the concealed together as at once to strengthen 
and to exercise our faith.—Ricurer (Mausbibel) : 
Here learn how the thought of faith, that Jeho- 
vah is, in all changes, the same unchangeable 
God to-day as He was in the most remote ages 
and events, when He proved Himself to be the 
inscrutable Saviour of His people, can calm and 
bless a soul which grieves over Israel’s troubles, 
and is tempted in utter darkness.—THOLUCK: 
Shall God, to whose nature it belongs to be gra- 
cious, and faithfully to keep His promises, make 
an exception in my case? Impossible.—Diz- 
pRicH: Our God must ever remain our support, 
even if we had only His deeds in the past to con- 
template with delight. He will, however, again 
manifest His glory when He beholds us seeking 
consolation in Him.—Tavupsu: Sleepless, help- 
less, speechless, comfortless, this is a clear and 
true picture of the condition of our poor hearts, 
when God closes the veil, and we are left alone 
abandoned to ourselves.—The obscurity and 
darkness are not in God’s heart, words, and 
ways, but upon our eyes and hearts. 

[Barnes: Even in shallow waters, when one 
wades through them, the path closes at once, 
and the way cannot be traced, but God’s ways 
are like those of one who should move over a 
great ocean—over a boundless sea—where none 
could hope to follow Him.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM LXXVIII. 


Maschil of Asaph. 


1 Give ear, O my people, to my law: 


Incline your ears to the words of my mouth. 


- 2 I will open my mouth in a parable: 
I will utter dark sayings of old : 
8 Which we have heard and known, 
And our fathers have told us. 


4 We will not hide them from their children, 
Shewing to the generation to come the praises of the Lor, 
And his strength, and his wonderful works that he hath done. 


5 For he established a testimony in Jacob, 


And appointed a law in Israel, 
Which he commanded our fathers, 


That they should make them known to their children: 
6 That the generation to come might know them, 

Even the children which should be born; 

Who should arise and declare them to their children: 
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7 That they might set their hope in God, 
And not forget the works of God, 
But keep his commandments: 
8 And might not be as their fathers, 
A stubborn and rebellious generation ; 
A generation that set not their heart aright, 
And whose spirit was not steadfast with God. 


9 The children of Ephraim, being armed, and carrying bows, 

Turned back in the day of battle. 

10 They kept not the covenant of God, 
And refused to walk in his law; 

11 And forgat his works, 
And his wonders that he had shewed them. 

12 Marvellous things did he in the sight of their fathers, 
In the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 


13 He divided the sea, and caused them to pass through ; 
And he made the waters to stand as.a heap. 
14 In the daytime also he led them with a cloud, 
And all the night with a light of fire. 
15 He clave the rocks in the wilderness, 
And.gave them drink as out of the great depths. 
16 He brought streams also out of the rock, 
And caused waters to run down like rivers. oF 


17 And they sinned yet more against him 
By provoking the Most High in the wilderness, 
18 And they tempted God in their heart 
By asking meat for their lust. 
19 Yea, they spake against God; they said, 
Can God furnish a table in the wilderness? 
20 Behold, he smote the rock that the waters gushed out, 
And the streams overflowed ; 
Can he give bread also? 
Can he provide flesh for his people? 


21 Therefore the Lorn heard this, and was wroth: 
So a fire was kindled against Jacob, 
And anger also came up against Israel ; 

22 Because they believed not in God, 
And trusted not in his salvation. 


23 Though he had commanded the clouds from above, 
And opened the doors of heaven, oe 
24 And had rained down manna upon them to eat, 
-And had given them of the corn of heaven. 
25 Man did eat angels’ food: 
He sent them meat to the full. 


26 He caused an east wind to blow in the heaven: 
And by his power he brought in the south wind. 
27 He rained flesh also upon them as dust, 
And feathered fowls like as the sand of the sea: 
28 And he let it fall in the midst of their camp, 
Round about their habitations. 
29 So they did eat, and were well filled: 
For he gave them their own desire; 
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30 They were not estranged from their lust: 

But while their meat was yet in their mouths, 
31 The wrath of God came upon them, 

And slew the fattest of them, 

And smote down the chosen men of Israel. 
32 For all this they sinned still, 

And believed not for his wondrous works. 


33 Therefore their days did he consume in vanity, 
And their years in trouble. : 

34 When he slew them then they sought him: 
And they returned and inquired early after God. 

30 And they remembered that God was their Rock, 
And the high God their Redeemer. 


36 Nevertheless they did flatter him with their mouth, 
And they lied unto him with their tongues. 
37 For their heart was not right with him, 
Neither were they steadfast in his covenant. 
38 But he, being full of compassion, forgave their iniquity, and destroyed them not: 
Yea, many a time turned he his anger away, 
And did not stir up all his wrath. 
39 For he remembered that they were but flesh ; 
A wind that passeth away, and cometh not again. 


40 How oft did they provoke him in the wilderness, 
And grieve him in the desert! 
41 Yea, they turned back.and tempted God, 
And limited the Holy One of Israel. 
42 They remembered not his hand, 
Nor the day when he delivered them from the enemy : 
43 How he had wrought his signs in Egypt, 
And his wonders in the field of Zoan : 


44 And had turned their rivers into blood ; 
And their floods, that they could not drink. 
45 He sent divers sorts of flies among them, which devoured them ; 
And frogs, which destroyed them. 
46 He gave also their increase unto the caterpillar, 
And their labour unto the locust. 
47 He destroyed their vines with hail, 
And their sycamore trees with frost. 
48 He gave up their cattle also to the hail, ‘ 
And their flocks to hot thunderbolts. 


49 He cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, 
Wrath, and indignation, and trouble, 
By sending evil angels among them. 
50 He made a way to his anger ; 
He spared not their soul from death, 
But gave their life over to the pestilence ; 
51 And smote all the firstborn in Egypt ; 
The chief of their strength in the tabernacles of Ham: 


52 But made his own people to go forth like sheep, 
And guided them in the wilderness like a flock. 

53 And he led them on safely, so that they feared nots 
But the sea overwhelmed their enemies, 
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54 And he brought them to the border of his sanctuary, 
Even to this mountain, which his right hand had purchased. 
55 He cast out the heathen also before them, 
And divided them an inheritance by line, 
And made the tribes of Israel to dwell in their tents. 


56 Yet they tempted and provoked the most high God, 


And kept not his testimonies : 


57 But turned back, and dealt unfaithfully like their fathers: 
They were turned aside like a deceitful bow. 

58 For they provoked him to anger with their high places, 
And moved him to jealousy with their graven images. 


59 When God heard this, he was wroth, 
And greatly abhorred Israel : 


60 So that he forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, 


The tent which he placed among men ; 


61 And delivered his strength into captivity, 


And his glory into the enemy’s hand. 


62 He gave his people over also unto the sword ; 


And was wroth with his inheritance. 
63 The fire consumed their young men; 


And their maidens were not given to marriage, 


64 Their priests fell by the sword; 


And their widows made no lamentation. 


65 Then the Lorp awaked as one out of sleep, 
And like a mighty man that shouteth by reason of wine. 
66 And he smote his enemies in the hinder parts: 


He put them to a perpetual reproach. 


67 Moreover he refused the tabernacle of Joseph, 


And chose not the tribe of Ephraim : 
68 But chose the tribe of Judah, 
The mount Zion which he loved. 


69 And he built his sanctuary like high palaces, 
Like the earth which he hath established forever. 


70 He chose David also his servant, 
And took him from the sheepfolds : 


71 From following the ewes great with young he brought him 


To feed Jacob his people, 
And Israel his inheritance. 


72 So he fed them according to the integrity of his heart; 
And guided them by the skilfulness of his hands. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTENTS aND Compositron.—The superscrip- 
tion (comp. Introd., @ 8, No. 8) and also the in- 
troduction (vers. 1-8) give us to understand that 
the history of God’s dealings with His people are 
to be narrated in apophthegmatie style for the in- 
struction and edification of succeeding genera- 
tions, and that, especially, His judgments, inflict- 
ed upon Israel for their ingratitude and unfaithful- 
ness, areto serve as a warning tothem. Theseveral 
examples of these, which are presented, sometimes 
in epic style, with a certain diffuseness, are divided 
Into two groups. The former (vers. 9 ff.) relates 





events which transpired after the Exodus during 
the march through the wilderness, and concludes 
with a general reflection upon them (vers. 84-39). 
The latter begins with an exclamation over 
the frequency of Israel’s transgressions, and 
places them in sharp contrast with God’s acts of 
deliverance from their residence in Egypt, until 
the people were led like a flock by His chosen ser- 
vant David. In both of them the rejection of the 
tribe of Ephraim is brought strongly out in con- 
trast with the choice of that of Judah, and the re- 
moval of the sanctuary from Shiloh to Zion. We 
cannot, however, infer anything from this in 
favor of the assumption that the Psalm presup- 
poses the schism of the kingdoms, or indeed, con- 
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tains hostile allusions to the Samaritans, and 
that it is therefore to be dated as late as possi- 
‘ble. For the discord between Ephraim and Ju- 
dah is much older than the separation, and there 
is so little to be determined from hostile side- 
glances, that Ephraim’s sin is rather to be re- 
garded as representing that of the whole people. 
To go back to the time of David (Muntinghe) and 
to ascribe.the composition to the celebrated 
Asaph, is impossible only for those who assign 
the Pentateuch to a later age, for the latter, with 
the exception of Leviticus, is made use of in ail 
parts of the Psalms. We can certainly conclude 
nothing from the circumstance that the Psalm 
closes with the leading of the people by David, 
for the preceding one concludes with a reference 
to the leading of Moses and Aaron. But the 
opinion is just as untenable that such events 
were not recognized as marking great epochs un- 
til long after (Calvin). The expressions in ver. 
69 need not be referred to the lofty magnificence 
of Solomon’s temple, much less to a later time, 
The literal agreement of ver. 64 with Job xxvii. 
15, alluding to mourning for the dead, Gen. xxiii. 
2, decides in general nothing, and makes as little 
against the priority of ver. 41 as the Divine title 
“Holy One of Israel,” so frequent in Isaiah does 
(Compare Caspari, Zeitschrift fir luth. Kirehe und 
Theologie, 1844, No. 3). The application of ver. 
2 to Christ’s manner of teaching, Matth. xiii. 35, 
which does not, at any rate, prove that God or 
Christ speaks in the person of the Psalmist (Stier 
after the ancients), agrees well, on the other 
hand, with the circumstance that Asaph is termed 
already in the Old Testament the Seer (2 Chron. 
xxix. 80). Neither is this, indeed, decisive ; 
for the name Asaph does not occur in Matthew, 
the citation being only made as the words of a 
prophet generally, on which account some MSS. 
with the Clementine Homilies ascribe this pas- 
sage to Isaiah. In all points there is here want- 
ing certain historical ground. Even the strong- 
est argument against so early a composition, that 
all of the historical literature which was written 
for practical ends, was an offspring of later re- 
flection in the unfortunate times in which the 
destruction of the kingdom was either threatened 
or accomplished (Hupfeld), is not altogether in- 
contestable, for the whole biblical conception of 
history is not merely religious, and therefore 
practical, but is moulded in the spirit of the The- 
ocracy and its Messianic aspect. . [The hypothe- 
sis of the composition in the time of David. and 
by Asaph ‘‘the seer,” is defended by Hengsten- 
berg. He is followed by Alexander and most 
commentators. Perowne inclines to the suppo- 
sition of a later origin on account of the tri- 
umphant tone employed in the conclusion, when 
speaking of Ephraim, A!l that can be said is 
that the probabilities are very strongly in favor 
of the view generally maiutained. The subject 
is of more than ordinary interest as an argument 
for the genuineness of the Pentateuch is directly 
deducible from this hypothesis, if well esta- 
blished.—There is properly no strophical division 
as suits the semi-narrative style adopted.--J.F.M. ] 
[Im ver. 1 the word translated law in our ver- 
sion should have its original meaning, instruc- 
tion. In ver. 8 instead of: stubborn, should be: 
faithless or disloyal.—J. F. M.] 





Ver. 9. The sons of Bphraim.—The whole 
of this verse has something strange in this con- 
nection. The expressions would lead one to un- 
derstand an actual flight, perhaps an act of 
treachery in battle. Some therefore refer this 
(comp. Schnurrer in Comment. theol. ed. Velthu- 
sen, I. 76 ff.) to the defeat under Jeroboam (2 
Chron. xiii.) But this is unsuitable because 
there it is a defeat, while here it is a crime that is 
described. Others understand some flight of 
Ephraim to be here adduced as an example of 
defection. But the supplying of the particle 
‘‘as” of-comparison before the sentence (Luther, 
Geier, and others) is linguistically impossible. 
The sentence could, logically, be better com- 
pleted thus: Ephraim’s sons (were like) archers 
armed with bows, who turned back (Venema, 
Koster, Olsh., De Wette)... We would then have 
a figurative designation of desertion and unre- 
liableness like the deceitful bow in ver. 57. But 
even so there is felt the need of the particle of 
comparison and then of the relative. And with 
what eventis the defection to be connected? Isit 
that of the ten tribes (De Wette and others) when 
they separated from Judah? This is untenable, 
because it is the sins of the people against God 
in times before David that are spoken of. . Let 
this be admitted, and the figurativeness of the 
expression relating to the turning back of those 
armed with bows be still maintained. Then the 
thought is clear, that the Ephraimites, in spite of 
their supply of arms, and efficiency in their use, 
proved themselves recreant and cowardly in de- 
fending and leading the cause of God (Delitzsch). 
But how comes the Psalmist to mention Ephraim ~ 
in this place, where he has been speaking of the 
unfaithfulness of the fathers 2? Is Ephraim viewed 
as representing the whole people, perhaps on 
account of their predominance in the time of 
the Judges (Hengst.)? Or on account of the 
presumption with which Ephraim was upbraided, 
Judges viii. 12 [xii. 83?—J. F. M.] (Geier)? 
This is possible neither according to the words 
employed nor according to the facts. For the 
rejection of Ephraim and the choice of Judah 
form just ‘ the cardinal point towards which the 
whole historical retrospect is directed,” ver. 67 f. 
If we are not, therefore, to regard these words 
and those that follow as a later insertion (Hup- 
feld, Hitzig), which is somewhat arbitrary, 
then we have only to hold the opinion that the 
verse contains a pragmatic preparation for the 
rejection of Shiloh and Ephraim as mentioned 
later (J. D. Michaelis) and at the same time to 
bear in mind how much the Asaph-Psalms have 
to do with the tribes of the sons of Joseph. 

Ver. 12. Zoan. Ancient Egyplian Zane, called 
by the Greeks anis, on the eastern shore of the 
arm of the Nile afterwards named,a very ancient 
(Numb. xiii. 28) residence ofthe Pharaohs. 1t 
is often mentioned by the prophets in the later 
oceasions of contact with Egypt, not merely be- 
cause it was the most easterly portion ot that 
country, and that which lay nearest to the He- . 
brews, (Is. xix. 11, 18; xxx. 4; Ezek. xxx. 14), 
but because it came directly into view as ihe 
residence of Pharaoh before which Moses 
wrought his miracles. Brugsch (Aus dem Orient 
ii. 45), has no doubt that Moses directed his 
glance at the colossal sitting-statue of Rameses 
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II. now in the pillar-court of the Royal Museum 
in Berlin, which was consecrated to the Baal-tem- 
ple at Tanis after the expulsion of the Hyksos- 
dynasty and was set up before its entrance. 
Ebers (Hyypten und die Bucher Moses 1. 274) says: 
“In ancient times this country, cleared by the 
Pheenicians, the best agriculturists of the world, 
irrigated by the Egyptians, the most skilful of 
all canal-makers, was the granary of half the 
world, and even under the Arabs, a golden mea- 
dow interspersed with villages and covered with 
broad fields of corn.” It is yet, for the time, 
uncertain, whence the Hebrew appellation of 
Egypt (Mizraim) is derived, whether it comes 
from an Egyptian root, (Reinisch, Sitzwngsbe- 
richte der Wiener Akad. 1889, p. 379), or has a 
Shemitic origin (Ebers, p. 71 ff.). The Nile 
valley itself (though not its inhabitants) is called 
on Egyptian monuments, cham=black. This 
refers to the color of the ploughed land. For 
the same reason Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine 
are called in the hieroglyphics ¢esr—=red (Hbers, 
p. 50 f.). 

Vers. 24f. Manna is in Ps. cv. 40 after Ex. xvi. 
4called ‘‘bread” here‘‘corn” of heaven: the latter 
scarcely without allusion to its form, and ‘bread 
of the strong,” for which the ancient versions 
put directly ‘“‘angels’ bread,” as in Wisdom of 
Solomon xvi. 20. This does not mean that it is 
the food of the angels or prepared by angels 
(Stier after the old expositors) but that it de- 
scends from heaven (Chald.), the abode of the 
angels. The angels are called, as in Ps. ciii. 20, 
the strong heroes. This explanation is to be 
preferred to the other: bread of the great, the 
nobles (Schnurrer, Rosenmueller, De Wette, Ge- 
senius). The sense of every one is recommended 


for WIS by Ex. xvi. 16 ff. But on account of 


the contrast this word may also mean: Man 
(Chald., Delitzsch, Hitzig). 

Vers. 38, 41. And he, full of compassion. 
This verse, and before it, Deut. xxviii. 58, 59; 
xxix. 8, were recited when there were being 
administered to criminals the forty stripes save 
one which Paul according to 2 Cor. xi. 24 had 
received five times (Delitzsch). According tothe 
Rabbinical numeration this verse is the middle 
of the 5896 stichs of the Psalter, and ver. 36 the 
middle one of its 2527 verses (comp. Buxtorf, 
Tiberias 1620, p. 133). [Ver. 41. Perowne: 
NT; the Hiphil occurs again in Ez. ix. 4, in 
the sense of putting a mark on (the forehead). 
So it was taken by the Chald. here, and this has 
been explained in two ways (1) They put limits 
(marks) to the power of God, or (2) as Hengst., 
Del. and others, they branded with reproach. 
But it is better to connect it with the Syriac, 
meaning:“peenitwit, ewm doluit.”” Perowne, there- 
fore, translates ‘troubled.”’ So Dr. Moll in his 
translation, ‘“ grieved.” —J. F. M.]. 

Ver. 47. Vines —It is still remarked alto- 
gether erroneously by many expositors (by 
Hupfeld and Hitzig last) that the vine is named 
before other natural productions, according to 
a Canaanitish and not an Egyptian point of 
view. It is even said that Egypt had but little 
vine-culture—since none were permitted to 
drink wine (De Wette). It is just in Egypt that 
wine stands in the first rank of the liquors pre- 





sented to the divinity (Ebers, p. 328). And 
there is a distinction made between the different 
sorts, choice and common, red and white, domes- 
tic and imported. The temple inscriptions at 
Dendera show also that a festival, the ‘ full- 
drinking feast.’’ was celebrated in honor of 
Hathor, the goddess of lust and love, the . 
‘emistress of inebriety”? (Diimichen. Bauur- 

kunde von Dendera und Tempelinschriften, p. 

29f.). That wine was regarded as a _ ne- 

cessity, even of the lower classes, appears 
from a note which an officer of Rameses II. in 

the fifty-second year of his reign, made on the 

back of a papyrus, and which gives the amount 

of rations of bread and wine distributed by him 

to the workmen. (Ebers., p. 326). 

Ver. 49. Evil angels.—Strictly: angels of the 
evil, that is, angels bringing misfortune (De- 
litzsch). Linguistically it is admissible to trans- 
late: angels of the wicked=wicked angels 
(Sept., Targ., Symmachus, Rabbins and most). 
Hengstenberg cites a sentence of Jac. Ode 
(de angelis p. 731 f.) deum ad puniendos malos 
homines mittere bonos angelos et ad castigandos pios 
usurpare malos. But even Hupfeld, who contends 
against this, as being too strict a distinction, 
referring to Judges ix. 23; 1 Sam. xvi. 14: 1 
Kings xxii, 21 * 1 Chronw. ‘xxi b= Pood 7s 
acknowledges finally that they have their name: 
bad, not from their dispositions, but from their 
influence. The death of the first-born was (Ex. © 
xii. 13, 23), effected by the destroyer (Heb. xi. 
28). The word in question may denote the 
Angel of Jehovah in His attribute of Avenger 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 16), but may also be taken asa 
collective (1 Sam. xiii. 17). 

Vers. 54-61. To this mountain.—This ex- 
pression, in accordance with its position as being 
in apposition, and according to Ex. xv. 17, is to 
be understood of the Holy Land as a mountain- 
ous country. Deut. i. 7, 20; iii. 25; Is. xi. 9. 


-| (Aben Ezra, Hitzig, Hupfeld, Delitzsch), but is 


not to be explained as a prophetic allusion to 
Zion (Hengst). In Ver. 59. Israel is to be 
taken in the narrower sense—Ephraim. This is 
proved by the parallelism with Shiloh, ver. 60, 
and the contrast to Judah, ver. 67 (comp. Jer. 
vii. 12f.). Shiloh was in the time of the Judges 
the chief seat of the Sanctuary (Josh. xviii. 1 ff; 
xxi. 2; 1 Sam. i-iv.) After the Ark of the Cove- 
nant had fallen into the hands of the Philistines, 
the tabernacle was not brought back to Shiloh, 
but was taken at first to Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 2); 
and after Saul had placed that city under ban 
was brought to Gibeon (1 Kings iii. 4), while 
the ark after its restoration to Israel was deposi- 
ted in Kirjath jearim (1 Sam. vii. 2). The ark 
is called in 1 Sam. iv. 21, as here, Naz [glory, 


ver. 61, M.] asthe place where God manifested 
His majesty and glory, Comp Ps. cxxxii. 8. 
Vers. 65f. That shouteth by reason of 
wine. This cannot allude to the battle-cry of 
a warrior (Hupfeld), when he is roused up from 
intoxication (Chald.), for intoxication is not 
spoken of in the text and wine is not parallel to 
sleep. The allusion must therefore be to the en- 
kindling of the fire that animates the breast 
of the warrior, to his rapid change from a state 
of rest to action, and to the increased elasticity 
of his frame from the use of wine (J. H. Mich- 
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aelis, Hengst., Del.). Following another deri- 
vation and comparing with Prov. xxix. 6,* we 
might translate: who allows himself to be over- 
come by wine (Schnurrer, De Wette, Stier, Hit 
zig). Yet this meaning existing in the Arabic 
is not established in Hebrew, and is less suitable 
in this connection. Bottcher explains: who recol+ 
lects himself. Inver. 66 there is no allusion 
make to strikiny back (Geier, Hengst., Hupfeld) 
but to the disgrace inflicted upon the Philistines 
and recorded in 1 Sam. v. 6 (Targ., Sept., Vulg., 
Luther, Del., Hitzig). : 4 
Vers. 69 ff. Like high, etc. In the Hebrew we 
have only an adjective=high, elevated. The 
following explanations have been given: Like 
high palaces (Aben Ezra, Kimchi), or mountains 
(Calvin, Késter, Hengst.,) or the heights of hea- 
ven (Isaaki, Stier, Hupfeld, Del.). The latter 
seems most natural—excelsa (Job xxi. 22), and 
there is no need of uniting the two Hebrew 
words, and reading 0°13 in order to gain 
this meaning (Hitzig). But on account of the 
general nature of the expression and the absence 
of the article it is still doubtful whether heaven 
and earth are parallel, and that with reference 
to their firmness and duration, surviving all 
changes even to the end of the world. It ap- 
pears, however, as if that were only ex- 
pressed in the second member, while in the first 
there is presented the pre-eminent exaltation, 
the grandeur of the sanctuary as established by 
God. At all events the mode of expression favors 
the hypothesis of the early composition of the 
Psalm, because the threatening of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple appears already in the ear- 


liest prophets. [In ver. 71 nioy means literally 


the suckling ones, that is the ewes. It has been 
misunderstood in Is, xl. 11, in the same way.— 
J. ¥. M.]- 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The history of former times, especially of 
God’s dealings with His people and their conduct, 
should serve to instruct and warn succeeding 
generations, and should, therefore, in accordance 
with God’s will and word (Ex. x. 1, 2) be handed 
down by the parents to their children. ‘The 
terms parable and enigma applied to these 
events have reference to the fact, that every- 
where in sacred history there lies a concealed 
background -of instruction; that it is prophecy 
turaed backward, that throughout it the mutato 
nomine de te fabula narratur prevails; that be- 
tween all the lines are the words “let who- 
soever reads understand,” which call upon 
us to penetrate through the shell to the kernel, 
from the grapes of history to press out the wine 
of instruction” (Hengstenberg). ‘The highest 
view which can be taken of history is that in 
which its events are regarded as parables of God 
addressed to men’’ (Novalis). 

2. Many things occur in the world which are 
as unexpected, and appear as strange, as once to 
God’s people appeared the rejection of Israel 
and the exaltation of Judah. And yetin the 








*[The reference to Prov. xxix. 6, is hardly justifiable as 


nl there also is to be taken from ja: F. M.) 
lor 





one case asin the other there is a visitation of 
God tobe recognized. But there are many who 
will not be warned. They may hear recounted 
the judgments of God upon those of old, and con- 
cur in the opinion that they were inflicted justly. 
Yet none the less do they follow their footsteps ; 
and thus there is perpetuated an ungrateful 
and faithless generation, concerning which God 
has to complain, that He has displayed His won- 
ders to it in vain. 

8. The more exalted the position, and the more 
signal the privileges which God confers upona 
man or a nation, the greater is the responsibility 
and the more heinous the guilt, if the influence 
thereby gained leads other men also into false 
paths and brings them into conflict with’ God’s 
commands and promises. And there follows 
thereupon also a more dreadful punishment. 
For God will not abandon His design because 
those called first do not walk worthy of their 
vocation. He rejects the faithless and chooses 
tor Himself other servants and in this He mani- 
fests the same ways of dealing as when He took 
David from tending his father’s flock, that he 
might feed the flock of God. 

4. He who willask something of God, must see 
to it that it be done in faith. For even the un- 
believing and disobedient ask many things from 
Him and the Lord does not deny them. But the 
fulfilment of their wishes proves their destruc- 
tion, for God’s judgments are thereby executed 
upon them. God also will be entreated, but 
will not be’ tempted. ‘To tempt God, means: 
to doubt whether He is God. Itis characteris- 
tic of unbelief that it is wilfully ignorant of that 
by which God had before made proof of His Di- 
vinity, and acts towards Him, as though He 
now for the first time were giving evidence of 
it.” (Hengstenberg). Tempting God, therefore, 
is no less a falling away from faith than it is 
discontentment with and murmuring against 
Him. ‘Biblical History is a prophecy which 
in all ages is fulfilled in every man’s soul.” 
(Hamann). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God teaches us even by His actions; but we 
are to understand, apply, and proclaim them.— 
The problems of history are solved when we 
contemplate the dealings of God.—We should 
always and in all things have regard both tothe 
severity and to the goodness of God.—Forgetful- 
ness of God’s goodness and the ungrateful re- 
ception of His favors are the causes of many 
sins.—God punishes unbelief and disobedience 
not only among the heathen but also among His 
own people.—The making known of God’s deeds 
is (1) A good custom of God’s people of old. 
(2) The will of God enjoined upon us. (8) The 
best means of glorifying Him.—God endures the 
proof well, when He is tempted, but it fares ill 
with those who undertake to do it.—He who 
would truly trust in God, must from the heart 
believe on Him; for:he who believes thus, does 
not doubt.—Murmuring against God is as much 
opposed to faith as tempting God is. 

STARKE: How pleasing it is to God, that we 
hear His word, take it to heart and live in ac- 
cordance with it! for it saves us from all that 
would harm the soul.—The best inheritance 
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which parents can leave to their children, and 
the best art which they can teach them, is the 
knowledge of the glorious deeds of God and 
how to glorify His majesty.—It is an unadvised 
demand, that God should perform still more of 
His wonders, as if men would then have more 
faith, Luke xvi. 27f. The example of Israel 
testifies to the opposite—When God manifests 
His name especially in renowned cities and 
countries, He does it not because He slights 
other places, but because the outward splendor of 
such places is a fitting means of spreading His 
glory far and wide.—Unbelief is the denial of 
God, yea, the greatest sin of all, because from it 
result all other sins.—All creatures are ready 
at all times to execute God’s commands. Man 
alone contends against His Creator. Is that not 
to be deplored? Is. i. 5; Jer. viii. 7.—To seek 
God in distress is right and necessary, but if we 
do so that we may be freed from trouble, and 
are unwilling to forsake sin, we then dishonor 
God and lead ourselves the more deeply into sin. 
—If God punishes others, it should stir us up to 
repentance. Hecan find us out too, and visit 
us.—God sends not only exalted spirits or angels 
when He would punish men. He can do it also 
by means of feeble worms.—God proceeds gra- 
dually in the inflictions of His judgments, so 
that when men will not aménd their ways after 
more gentle punishments, He keeps sending 
them more severe ones, which touch them more 
closely still.—Where God’s word is taught in its 
simplicity and purity, there let men hold fast to 
it and live according to its hely precepts, that 
He may not remove it from them.—What God 
has erected for His dwelling, shall stand forever 
according to His purpose.—He who is faithful 
in lesser matters, is employed by Godin greater 
ones: experience confirms this not only in things 
temporal but in things spiritual also.—Luke 
xvi. 10. 

SenNEcKER: Contempt of God’s word, pride 
and arrogance have never been of any benefit, 
and have always resulted in evil—Munzet: God 
will not have these histories forgotten, but will 
have parents impress them well upon their chil- 
dren; and they will learn from them, (1) To 
recognize God’s glory and power, (2) to fear 
that God and trust in Him.—Friscu; To tempt 








God is nothing else than to demand from Him an 
exhibition of His utmost power, or an indication 
of His purposes with regard to us.—RENSCHEL: 
God tries us with both hands, the hand of mercy 
and the hand of anger and punishment, and 
when men will not follow the one, He urges them 
with the other .—Oxrrineer: How obedience or 
disobedience were always attended by God’s 
blessings or judgments, and how He did not 
punish according to its desert, the greater sin 
that always followed great blessings, but so 
ordered Ephraim’s punishment that the whole 
nation came to enjoy new blessings on Zion un- 
der David’s reign.—TuotucKk: Unbelief is so 
deeply rooted in men’s hearts that when God 
performs wonders on earth they doubt whether 
He does the same in heaven, and when He per- 
forms them in heaven, they tauntingly ask 
whether He can perform them on earth too.— 
GuENTHER: God can punish even by riches and 
affluence.—In faith in the word of prophecy let 
us diligently search that great Book of God, the 
history of the world, that we may discover the 
signs of the times, and that the Lord may en- 
lighten our eyes unto eternal salvation!—Scuau- 
BACH: The righteous judgments of God re- 
peat themselves in the world’s history. Can it 
be that we have a reprieve, so that the punitive 
justice of the Lord shall not be inflicted upon 
us?—TauBe: In the description of the plagues 
we gain a twofold view of God’s government, 
first, that everything subserves God’s plans in 
His ways and judgments; secondly, that God 
proceeds gradually in the severity of those judg- 
ments, 

[Marr. Henry: Those canvot be said to trust 
in God’s salvation as their felicity at last, who 
cannot find in their hearts to trust in His provi- 
dence for food convenient in the way to it.— 
Those hearts are hard indeed, which will neither 
be melted by the mercies of God, nor broken by 
His judgments. 

Scorr: Severe afflictions have been necessary 
to recover us from our backslidings, and though 
we were not mere hypocrites in returning to the 
Lord, yet we soon forget the salutary lesson, if 
our hearts have perhaps been sincere, they have 
not been steadfast with Him.—J. F. M.]. 


PSALM LXXIX. 


A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 
Thy holy temple have they defiled ; 
They have laid Jerusalem on heaps. 


O GOD, the heathen are come into thine inheritance ; 


2 The dead bodies of thy servants have they given to be meat unto the fowls of the 


heaven, 


The flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of the earth. 
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3 Their blood have they shed like water round about Jerusalem ; 


And there was none to bury them. 


4 We are become a reproach to our neighbours, 
A scorn and derision to them that are round about us. 


5 How long, Lorn? wilt thou be angry forever? 


Shall thy jealousy burn like fire? 


6 Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen that have not known thee, 
And upon the kingdoms that have not called upon thy name. 


7 For they have devoured Jacob, 
And laid waste his dwelling-place. 


8 O remember not against us former iniquities: 
Let thy tender mercies speedily prevent us ; 


For we are brought very low. 


9 Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of thy name: 
And deliver us and purge away our sins, 


For thy name’s sake. 


10 Wherefore should the heathen say, Where 7s their God? 
Let him be known among the heathen in our sight 
By the revenging of the blood of thy servants which is shed. 
11 Let the sighing of the prisoner come before thee; 
According to the greatness of thy power preserve thou those that are appointed 


to die; 


12 And render unto our neighbours sevenfold into their bosom 
Their reproach, wherewith they have reproached thee, O Lord. 


13 So we thy people and sheep of thy pasture 


Will give thee thanks forever: 


We will show forth thy praise to all generations. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTENTS AND ComposiTion.—The Psalm be- 
gins by a complaint addressed to God, that Je- 
rusalem has been destroyed amidst the profana- 
tion of the Temple, and the pouring out of the 
blood of His servants (vers. 1-4). Upon this 
there follows, based upon the question as to how 
long God’s anger was to continue, a prayer that 
this wrath might be turned against the heathen 
(5-7). This prayer then takes the form of a sup- 
plication for God’s favor and aid (8, 9), that He 
would avenge upon the heathen the dishonor 
which they had inflicted upon His name and His 
servants (10-12), and passes over into a vow 
that the Church shall offer up to Him thanks- 
giving to the praise of His glory (13). The 
points of resemblance to Ps. Ixxiy., and to Jere- 
miah, are so numerous that they have always 
been the subject of remark. This Psalm is, how- 
ever, usually (Delitzsch in his last edition also), 
connected with the devastations in the times of 
the Seleucidx, regarded either as a prophecy 
(many of the old commentators) or as recording 
actual events (most of the moderns since Ru- 
dinger). But against this there is especially the 
circumstance that in the first book of Maccabees 
already translated from the Hebrew, the mas- 
sacre described in chap. vii. ver. 17, is re- 
garded as a fulfilment of a passage of Scripture, 





and that vers. 2 and 3 of our Psalm are cited as 
the passage in question. For the objections to 
the force of this circumstance, see Ehrt, Abfas- 
sungszeit und Abschluss des Psalters, 1869, pp. 13 
ff. The desecration mentioned is not indeed to be 
dfrectly taken as a process of destruction (Heng- 
stenberg, Hupfeld) and yet Ezek. xxv. 3 does not 
exclude the latter. But just as in Ps. Ixxiv. 7, 
the emphasis is laid upon the profanation on ac- 
count of the religious feelings of the Israelites. 
The circumstance, however, that vers. 6 and 7 
stand in manifest dependence upon Jer. x. 25 
must be admitted not to be against a composition 
in the Chaldean period. [English commentators 
usually favor the earlier composition. Perowne 
is as undecided in this case as he is with regard 
to Ps, Ixxiv. Yet he says: ‘It has not, I be- 
lieve, been noticed, and yet it appears to me al- 
most certain that the prayer of Daniel (ix. 16), 
contains allusions to the language of this Psalm.” 
—J. F.M.] The Jews read Pss. Ixxix. and 
exxxvii. on the 9th of Abib, the day on which 
they call to remembrance the Chaldean and 
Roman destructions of Jerusalem. 

Ver. 1. Inheritance usually means the holy 
people, Pss. Ixxiv. 2; Ixxviii. 64, 71, but here as 
in Ex. xv. 17 it means the Holy Land, including 
the City and Temple. The circumstance that the 
corpses were not buried, is not merely mentioned 
on account of their great numbers, but also on 
account of the disgrace connected with such an 
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indignity, in accordance with Deut. xxviii. 26. 
This was still further heightened by the circum- 
stance that it was the heathen who were pouring 
out the blood of God’s servants like water (Deut. 
xv. 23), as though it were worthless and un- 
worthy of regard, and that they were blas- 
pheming the name of God, whom they did not 
know, by deriding Him as impotent, since they 
had laid in ruins the city which was known as 
His dwelling-place (Micah iii. 12; Jer. xxvi. 
its 

Vers 7 f. Instead of the scarcely tolerable sin- 


gular 28 between unmistakable plurals, 16 co- 
dices of Kennicott, and 9 of De Rossi, have the 


plural 2x, which is also found in Jer. x. 25. 


Is the singular a mutilation? Or are the enemy 
thus intentionally made prominent as a collec- 
tive? However this may be, nothing decisive as 
to the priority of the passages can be inferred 
from this difference. This difference consists in 


these points: (1) in Jer. x. 25, the Sy which 
alone agrees with the construction, is here re- 


placed by bx. (2). The prayer for vengeance 


in Jeremiah is more clearly united to the con- 
text, and in a connection of thought which is 
found also in Jer. xxx. 11; xlvi. 28. Inver. 7 
} it is not the sanctuary (Targ.) that is referred 
to, nor the place generally (Sept., Vulg.) nor the 
pasture specially (J. H. Michaelis and others), 
but the resting-places of the Shepherd with an 
allusion to the name ‘‘ flock” of God applied to 
Israel in ver. 18. In ver. 8 mention is not made 
of former sins (the ancient translators, Luther, 
Geier), nor the sins of former days (Aben Ezra, 
Kimchi, as an alternative) but of the sins of the 
forefathers (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, J. H. Michae- 
lis, and the recent expositors), Jer. xi. 10; Ex. 
xx. 5; Lev. xxvi. 39. It is a genitive of posses- 
sion. The masculine adjective termination could 
not agree with the feminine noun. Their own 
sins are not thereby denied, for in ver. 9 they 
are expressly mentioned. But the weakening 
mentioned in ver. 8c is not moral deterioration 
consequent upon guilt (Aben Ezra) but want of 
physical ability to rise from their defeat. The 
preventing mercy, ver. 8 b, was implored for the 
help of those who confessed that their punish- 
ment was deserved. 

Vers. 10 ff. The first stich of ver. 10 is taken li- 
terally from Joel ii. 17, after Ex. xxxii. 12; Numb: 
xiv. 13 f.; Deut. ix. 28. The wish expressed in the 
following verse is based upon Deut. xxxii. 43; the 
seven-fold retribution upon Gen. iv. 15, 24 as the 
‘exhaustion of judicial punishment, seven be- 
ing the number of the completed process” (De- 
litasch). Instead of the expression, ‘children 
of death,” 1 Sam. xx. 81; xxvi. 16, there are 
used here the words: children of slaughter (Hit- 
zig); not: children of one who dies — the dying 
(Hengstenberg).*—[E. V., Those whoare ap- 
pointed to die]. 





* [Both of these explanations of MWAH appear to me to 


T : 
be wrong, and the common rendering “ death” to De correct. 
The former meaning is entirely without a parallel in similar 
cases in the formation of nouns. That given by Hengst. 
supposes that the word is formed from the 8d sing. fem. pl 
This arbitrary method of assuming ir 


a distinct principle of 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is, as it were, ‘an inversion of the order 
of nature” (Calvin) when God’s inheritance falls 
into the power of the heathen, and when men 
who know not God, nor honor His name, tread 
under foot the sanctuary devoted to His worship 
and profane it, make the city of God a heap of 
stones (Sept. wrongly: ‘a lodge of the garden- 
watcher,” comp. Isa. i. 8), and give over todis- 
honor and death its inhabitants, who have been 
called to life and to a participation in the Di- 
vine glory. 

2. In such appalling calamities we are to recog- 
nize the avenging wrath of God, in which the sins 
of the fathers are punished together with the sins 
of the children. For the sins.of the forefathers 
are visited (2 Kings xxiii. 26; Lam. v. 7) not upon 
their innocent descendants (Deut. xxiv. 16; 2 
Kings xiv. 6) but upon those who are guilty 
like themselves (Ex. xx. 5). The destruction 
which ever keeps increasing by united trans- 
gressions, breaks forth at last, and makes it ma- 
nifest that only a heaping up of wrath for the 
day of judgment is to be expected by those who 
will not be led to repentance by God’s patience, 
long-suffering, and goodness. 

8. Yet in this there is included also the possibi- 
lity of a change of destiny. For God does not 
desire the death of the sinner, but that he should 
turn and live. The infliction of His judgment 
upon His people has for its ultimate aim not 
their destruction, but their purification, that 
they may be saved. His punishments are to be 
a chastisement for them for righteousness. If 
they were regarded and received as such by the 
Church, then they would lead to confession of 
common and personal guilt and sinfulness; and 
likewise to a search after and apprehension of 
the mercy which comes forth to meet them. But 
those whose part is to aid in the execution of 
God’s judgment, and yet have neither known Him 
nor honored His name, nor spared His people, 
will be condemned to taste, in its unrestrained 
intensity and fulness, that wrath, whose blind 
instruments they had chosen to become (Jer. x. 
24; xxx. 11; xlvi. 28). 

[HenasTENBERG: The people of God have, in 
every time of need, the joyful privilege of dis- 
cerning in former deliverances the pledges of 
those yet to come, and thus possess a sure 
ground of confidence. The world, when it prays, 
prays only tentatively, and is dissevered entirely 
from the lessons of history.—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God does not desire the destruction, but the 
return and deliverance of His people, when He 
visits them with the punishment of His wrath,— 
No one need presume to feel secure on account 
of mercy before received: yet none need doubt 
its reality on account of his sin.—The punish- 





formation for each special case is not to be recommended. 
It may be taken as a rule that words of this form are ab. 
stracts, and this will, I believe, be found to be true of all the 
cases when their primary significations are considered. Al- 
exander here compares f\37) and TINIE) to mors and mom 


7 
talitas, agreeing with E.V. See Green, Heb. Gr, 
Ewald, Heb. Gr., 3161 a.—J, F. M.] rveen, » 2192, 2, 





ment which attenls sin, and the mercy that 
comes forth to meet the repenting.—If the judg- 
ment upon the house of Goi is already so awful, 
how willit be with the unconverted world?—It 
makes a great difference whether we desire to 
avenge ourselves and our sufferings. or whether 
we are concern:d for God’s honor and the sane- 
tifying of His name.—When our own sins and 
those of others conspire together, then there 
comes a deep and awful fall.—The sins of our 
forefathers may indeed increase our misfortunes, 
but they cannot lessen our own guilt.—It is true 
that God is the Shepherd of His people, but it is 


be contemned, either by friend or foe. 

_ Starke: The primary source of all wars is 
God’s anger.—-The heavier the thunder and the 
greater the storm, the sooner are .they over.— 
The pious deplore the sins of their fathers, as 
wellas of their cotemporaries.—It is no good 
sign when God allows the number of the pious 
and upright to decrease. Over such-a place His 
judgments are surely impending.—It would be 
a foolish thing to expect mercy and help from 
God and yet not to become converted; but it 
would be presumptuous to make boast of a con- 
version by one’s own strength, without the pre- 
venting mercy of God. 

AgnpT: The corruption and adulteration of 
the true service of God is the great calamity of 
the country, and the beginning of all misfortune. 
—Fnriscu: Supplication against the cruel perse- 
cutors of God’s Church: (1) Lamentation over 
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the woes inflicted by the cruelty of her enemies; 
(2) earnest prayer to God for mercy and the 
turning away of the punishment, that He may 
hear, aud help, and take vengeance upon those 
en-mies; (8) promise of the gratitude that is 
due.—RenscueL: The Church of God, though it 
has been alrea ly sorely troubled, yet remains His 
people, His servant, His flock, and his inheri- 
tance.—Rizcer: The distressing circumstances 
of our Church proclaim to -ourselves, that no- 
thing but judgment is before us, and that in no 
other way can room be made for what is good. 


; Let us therefore continue ever to know God’s 
for this very reason that He needs not only the 


staff of comfort, but that of pain.—God will not | 


name, and to exercise the joyful privilege of 
keeping it before Him.—VAIHINGER: Sins are a 
dam which obstruct the flow of God’s river of 
mercy, and only when that is cleared away can 
His help and blessing be made to appear.— 
GUENTHER: The prayers of the righteous can 
turn away God’s anger from them like a stream 
of water, and cause it to pour forth upon the un- 
godly. But understand it well; it is the pray- 
ers of the humble and peaceable, not the impre- 
cations of the revengeful and presumptuous.— 
DrepricH: Let this be our consolation, that af- 
ter our enemies have done with us they have 
still to do with God.—Tavse: The cry for help 
is natural for us in distress, but not the shriek 
for mercy: this is the reason why so many acts 
of God in behalf of the sinner are received with- 
out a blessing.—The Lord, who is the God of our 
salvation, has given, in the honor of His name, 
the strongest weapon into the very hands of His 
people. 


PSALM LXXX. 


To the chief Musician upon Shoshannim-Hduth, A Psalm of Asaph. 


2 Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, 
Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock ; 


Thou that dwellest between the cherubim, shine forth. 
3 Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh 


Stir up thy strength, | 
And come and save us. 
4 Turn us again, O God, 


And cause thy face to shine; and we shall be saved. 


5 O Lorp God of hosts, 


How long wilt thou be angry against the prayer of thy people? 
6 Thou feedest them with the bread of tears ; 

And givest them tears to drink in great measure. 
7 Thou makest us a strife unto our neighbours : 

And our enemies laugh among themselves. 


8 Turn us again, O God of hosts, 


And cause thy face to shine; and we shall be saved. 
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9 Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: 


Thou hast cast out the heathen, and planted it. ; 


10 Thou preparedst room before it, 


And didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. 
11 The hills were covered with the shadow of it, 
And the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 


12 She sent out her boughs unto the sea, 
And her branches unto the river. 


13 Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, 
So that all they which pass by the way do pluck her? 


14 The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 


And the wild beast of the field doth devour it. 
15 Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts : ] 
Look down from heaven, and behold, and visit this vine ; 
16 And the vineyard which thy right hand hath planted, 
And the branch that thou madest strong for thyself. 


17 Ff is burned with fire, it is cut down: 


They perish at the rebuke of thy countenance. 
18 Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand. 
Upon the son of man whom thou madest strong for thyself. 


19 So will we not go back from thee: 


Quicken us, and we will call upon thy name. 


20 Turn us again, O Lorp God of hosts, 


Cause thy face to shine; and weshall be saved. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—On the super- 
scription compare Introd. 312, No. 18. The fun- 
damental thought of the Psalm, the prayer for the 
restoration of the former relations to God, and 


for the help to be obtained thereby, is expressed” 


in a refrain, which vers. 4, 8, 15, 20 repeat in 
such a manner that the prayer advances by suc- 
cessive additions to the names applied to God, and 
in ver. 15 presents a changé of expression cor- 
responding to the thought. The first time that 
this refrain appears, it is introduced in an invo- 
cation of God as the Helper; the second time, by 
a lamentation over the deplorable situation of 
the people caused by God’s anger; the third time 
by two strophes, the first of which represents the 
former prosperity of the people under the image 
of a vine planted and tended by God, while the 


second describes the present desolation by re- \ 


lentless foes; when it occurs for the fourth and 
last time, it is accompanied by a prayer for the 
destruction of the enemy, and for the protection 
of God’s chosen. Beyond all dispute the histo- 
rical occasion of the origin of this Psalm was a 
season of oppression by foreign nations (Rosen- 
miiller, De Wette). It remains to be determined 
whether the text furnishes grounds for assuming 
it to be the Syrian (Olshausen, Hitzig) or the 
Chaldean (Geier and others), or the Assyrian 
(Calvin, Hengstenberg, and others) oppression, 
or whether it justifies us in going still further 
back to the period of the distresses occasioned by 
the Philistines (J. D. Michaelis). The Alex. ver- 
sion has in its superscription to this Psalm, which 
is in other parts somewhat absurd, an addition 





which alludes to the Philistines. With this best 
agrees the circumstance that here, after God is 
invoked as the Shepherd of Israel (compare the 
blessing of Joseph by Jacob, Gen. xlviii. 15; 
xlix. 24) tribes are mentioned which are plainly 
northern, even if the kingdom of the ten tribes is 
not directly indicated. Benjamin, it is true, is 
in 1 Kings xii. 21 reckoned with the kingdom of 
Judah. The capital city Jerusalem, also, was 
within the limits of this tribe (Josh. xv. 18), and 
the land of Benjamin is (Jer. xxxii. 44; xxxili. 
18) distinctly mentioned as a part of Judah. But 
several Benjamite cities (Bethel, Gilgal, Jericho) 
belonged to the northern kingdom, even if their 
possession was not undisputed, as was the case 
with Ramah, 1 Kings xv. 21; 2 Chron. xiii. 19. 
Benjamin is probably named here, therefore, for 
another reason than the fact that he and Joseph 
were children of the same mother. In that case 
how should he have been named between Eph- 
raim and Manasseh? The boundaries of the 
kingdom were, as is well known, unsettled, 
(comp. Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israels, 3a 
edition, p. 439 ff.  Hitzig, Geschichte, 1869, I, 
168 ff.) It must. not, however, be overlooked 
that’ sometimes Joseph, together with Israel, (Ps. 
lxxxi. 5, 6) or Jacob (Ps. xxvii. 16). denotes the 
whole nation, as in Obadiah 18, the house of Jo- 
seph, along with the house of Jacob, is con- 
trasted with the house of Esau-(ver. 10). More 
than this, in Amos vii. 9, 15, Jsaac appears in 
place of the designations Jacob and Israel which 
are usual elsewhere. We may even perhaps as- 
sume that a preference for famous names ef old 
influenced the choice of names (Ewald). It is 
scarcely a mere geographical mode of desig- 
nating the northern, southern, and eastern coun- 





try that is intended (Olshausen); and certainly 
nota mere random poetical selection of names 
(De Wette). The expression ‘restore us,” re- 
peated in the refrain, could, if viewed by itself, 
certainly allude to the Babylonish exile. But it 
does not torce us to such an hypothesis. It may 
also mean a restoration to astate of favor with 
God, and the change in ver. 15 leads to this con- 
clusion. Moreover the expressions employed in 
vers, 7 and 13 f. allude to oppressions during 
the residence in the Promised Land. 

[The review given above of the yarious opi- 
nions held as to the time when this Psalm was 
composed, will afford an idea of the difficulties 
-which surround the subject. I would offer an- 
other attempt at approximation. Itcannot have 
been composed so late as the destruction of the 
kingdom of the*ten tribes, which is the period 
Cefended by Hengstenberg. The burden lying 
so heavily upon the Psalmist is evidently not the 
sufferings of any one portion of God’s people, but 
the desolation of the whole. All Israel (or Jo- 
seph, Pss. lxxvii. 16; xxviii. 9) was conducted 
safely from Egypt, and planted like a goodly 
vine in Canaan, when it took root and filled the 
land. The nation then formed one flourishing 
vine. What was the cause of the sad change? 
The disunion of the tribes. The Psalmist evi- 
dently has the whole number of the tribes in 
their individual integrity before him. He prays 
‘that God may shine upon them all with His favor 
as He was wont to do of old, and mentions some 
of them by name. In this he seems to have 
chosen from the kingdom of Judah, the tribe of 
Benjamin, which contained Zion and the Temple, 
and which suffered more than did the tribe of 
Judah from the incursions of Syrian or Assyrian 
invaders, whom the discord among the tribes 
brought upon the land. For the last named rea- 
son also he mentioned Ephraim and Manasseh, 
taking also into consideration the favorite name 
Joseph, and the prophecies relating to them made 
in Egypt. It is natural to suppose also that 
greater prominence was given to the northern 
kingdom on account of its waywardness and re- 
jection of God, and he prays that they too may be- 
hold His face shining fromthe Cherubim, and have 
His favor in their hearts. The contiguity of these 
three tribes to one another may also suggest an- 
other reason for the selection. The order in 
which they are named is strange at first sight. 
Perowne thinks that it was adopted because it 
was the order of march through the wilderness. 
This is too remote from the line of thought and 
imagination followed in the Psalm. I would 
venture to suggest a reason which seems to me 
more probable. The Psalmist having before him 
the tribes to be mentioned and yearning for their 
union as part of God’s own people, places Ben- 
jamin between the others, embraced, as it were, 
by these northern tribes, thus expressing his de- 
sire that such a union should be realized. Then, 
that most touching refrain, with its emotion inten- 
sified by each repetition, would also express a de- 
sire for re-union. ‘Restore us again to what we 
were once, when Thy face shone upon us; only 
so can we be saved.” This view of the origin 
of the Psalm gives to the latter a fulness and 
beauty of meaning of which it is otherwise 
shorn. If it is correct, we must assume that the 
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composition took place between the reigns of Re- 
hoboam and Hezekiah, and at some period when 
foreign foes, taking advantage of the distracted 
and unsettled state of the whole country, in- 
flicted upon it those blows whose sad effects are 
presented in the poem. ‘The reign of Ahaz be- 
fore the captivity of the ten tribes furnishes a 
period when both Israel and Judah were ha- 
rassed by both the Syrians and Assyrians whose 
devastations forcibly suggest to us the figurative 
language employed in the Psalm.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 2-6. Appear, strictly : shine forth.—The 
expression refers to a Theophany (Ps. 1. 2). On 
the Cherubim see on Ps. xiii. 11. Ver. 5. Until 
when [E. V., how long], with the preterite, 
must be explained either by an aposiopesis (Olsh.) 
or as being a combination of the question: how 
long wilt thou, etc. 2 with the complaint: how 
long hast thou, etc. ?* (Geier, Hupfeld). During 
the praying, that is: without heeding the 
prayer (Sept. and most) others: against the 
prayer; the incense of prayer (Ps. exli.2; Rev. 
v. 8; viii. 8) being overpowered by the smoke 
of wrath, instead of overpowering it, Numb: xvi. 
13 (Calvin, Geier, J. H. Michaelis, Stier, Heng- 
stenberg). But it is more correct to conceive 
the prayers as not being able to pierce through 
the smoking clouds of wrath with which God 
had enshrouded Himself.—Ver. 6. Bread of 
tears means the bread which consists of tears, 
(Ps. xlii, 4); not bread wet with tears. In ac- 
cordance with this, the second member of 
the verse does: not say that God gives to 
them the usual measure for drinking (literally ; 
the third; the third part of a larger measure, 
Isa. xl. 12) filled with tears for them to drink 
(Lud. de Dieu, De Wette, Von Ortenberg), but 
that tears constitute their drink as well as their 
food. We must therefore render either: a mea- 
sure full of tears (Hitzig), or: with tears by the 
measure; that is, not in a threefold measure 
(Jerome, Rosenmiiller) but: im great measure 
(Sept., Hengst., and others) since this one-third 
measure, however small it might be thought for 
other purposes, is a large one for tears. The ac- 
cusative is therefore that of closer definition, 
(Gesenius, Olshausen, Hupfeld, Delitzsch). 

Ver. 7. A strife does not mean: object of 
contention, (most), or the object for which 
the neighboring nations contend with one an- 
other; but: the object against which they di- 
rect their upbraidings, taunts, and warlike ef- 
forts (Muntinghe, Hupfeld, Delitzsch). [It would 
better accord with the tone of the whole Psalm 
to understand this verse in the former sense. 
The country had been brought so low by fratri- 
cidal war and strife that the tribes around it 
were quarreling for its possession. The picture 
is thus made much more affecting. Besides, this 
is more in accordance with the primary mean- 


ing of {)1. It also agrees better with the se- 


cond member of the verse. If the people were 
an object of rage and enmity of the heathen, the 





*[This method, generally adopted in all the cases where 
this phrase occurs, is grammatically incorrect. To give to 
the words the sense of an interjection would require that IW 


should be treated as an adverb of quantity, which of course 
it cannot be. Itis better to give the preeterite the force of 
past time continuing through the present, whose termina- 
tion is not seen.—J. F. M.] 
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latter would hardly make merry over them, as 
in the other case they might do.—J. F. M.] These 
neighbors are the smaller tribes in their imme- 
diate vicinity (Geier, J. H. Michaelis, Hengsten- 
berg, Hupfeld), rather than the great kingdom of 
the world (De Wette, Olshausen, Hitzig). The 


last word of ver. 7, 402, is not to be changed 


into 17 after Ps. xxii. 8; Neh. ii. 19 (Baur), or 
with a like purpose to be explained as—over us. 
(The ancient translators, Clericus, Venema, and 
others); but is the so-called dat. commodi = for 
sport to themselves. : 

[Ver. 10. Instead of ‘‘didst cause it to take 
deep root,” should be, ‘and it struck its roots 
deep.” In ver. 11] a literal rendering of the last 
words would be: “cedars of God.” Alexander: 
‘Some interpreters suppose the southern range 
of mountains west of Jordan, sometimes called 
Mount Judah or the Highlands of Judah, to be 
here specifically meant and contrasted with the 
Cedars of Lebanon, the northern frontier of the 
Land of Promise, just as Lebanon and Kadesh 
are contrasted in Ps. xxix. 5-8. That Lebanon, 
though not expressly mentioned, is referred to, 
appears probable from the analogy of Ps. xxix. 
5; xcii. 13; civ. 16. The literal fact conveyed 
by all these figures is the one prophetically stated 


_ in Gen. xxviii. 14; Deut. xi. 24; Jos. i. 4.” De-’ 


litzsch : “The ‘cedars of God’ are the cedars of 
Lebanon, as monuments of the creative power of 
God.”—J. F. M.] 

The wild boar (ver. 14, comp. Jer. v. 6), is 
regarded by many as an emblem of the Assyrian 
king, like the fly (Isa. vii. 18), or as the Nile- 
horse, sea-serpent, and crocodile are those of 
Egypt (Ps. lxviii. 81; Isa. xxx. 6; Ezek. xxix. 
3), and the eagle that of Nebuchadnezzar (Ezek. 
xvii.) This, however, isnotcertain. The Rab- 
bins refer the expression to Seir-Edom, and the 
wild beast (or: stirring thing) of the field, to the 
Arabs dwelling in tents, according to Gen. xvi. 
12. The suspended Y inthe word Vp (out of 


the forest), is so explained by some Rabbins as 
to show another reading, namely 1N' —out of 
the river, comp. Judges xviii. 30; but it belongs 
to the category of large and small letters, and ac- 
cording to tract. Kidduschin 80 a, is intended to 
mark the middle letter of the Psalter (Geier, Ur- 
schrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, 1857, p. 259) 
as in Ley. xi. 42, a ) marks the middle letter of 
the Pentateuch. But the Ayin suspensum may be 
merely the result of a later correction (Delitzsch), 
since a Phoenician inscription has 71° = forest- 
wood (Levy, Phéniz. Worterbuch, p. 22. Schré- 
der, Die phoniz. Sprache, 1869, pp. 19, 98) and 
the 3 written large in ver. 16 appears to be the 
consequence of a necessary erasure. On the dif- 
ferent mystical meanings attached to this sus- 
pended letter by the Jews, see Buxtorf, Tiberias, 
ce. 16, p.172. 

Vers. 16ff. Protect what thy right has 
planted.—[E. V., The vineyard which thy right 
hand hath planted]. The Hebrew word m3 
might be a noun (many old expositors, also Ro- 
senmiiller, Stier, Ewald, Hitzig) — tts slip, twig, 
or better: ds stem (Bottcher) depending upon the 
verb of the preceding verse. Butif it be taken 
as an imperative (Sept., Luther, and others), 


then it is to be taken froma verb }35, cognate 
with {1 = to cover, protect (Hupf., Delitzsch). 
This is better than to take it from jl2 = to set 


upright, to uphold (Hengst.) since verbs of caring 
can be gonstrued both with the accusative and 


with 0) (here with both).—The son [E. V., 
branch], ver. 16 4, is probably not the vegetable 
branch, as in Gen. xlix. 22 (Kimchi, Ewald, and 
others), but asin ver. 18 the people of Israel, 
in the same sense as Ex. iv. 22; Hos. xi. 1. 
The transition from the figurative to the literal 
mode of designation is however, first prepared 
in this verse. In ver. 17, they are intermingled 
as is often the case in strongly emotional passa- 
ges; for the fem. participles refer back to [91 


while in the second member of the verse, the 
Israelites, who in their totality constitute the 
vine, are mentioned in the plural, and that in 
an expression which describes their condition 
more literally than figuratively. Then in ver. 
18 the foregoing circle of images is dropped. 
The people are first termed ]J"D’-W'N in allu- 
sion to the name Benjamin, and then DIN-]3 as 
members of the helpless human race. The 
former designation may bear reference to God’s 
having with His right hand gained them for 
Himself, (Kimchi, Luther, Rosenmiiller,) or 
planted and reared them (Calvin, Stier, De Wette, 
Hupfeld and others). But possibly it alludes to 
Israel’s standing at God’s right hand (Aben 
Ezra, Geier, J. H. Mich., Hengst., Del., Hitzig) 
as his favorite (Gen. xliv. 20; Deut. xxxiii. 8, 
12). [Alexander: “The man of thy right hand 
may either be, the man whom thy power has 
raised up or the man who occupies the post of 
honor at thy right hand. That the words were 
intended to suggest both ideas, is a supposition 
perfectly agreeable to Hebrew usage. A more 
doubtful question is that in reference to the first 
words of the sentence, let thy hand be upon him, 
whether this means in favor or in wrath. The 
only way in which both senses can be reconciled 
is by applying the words to the Messiah as the 
ground of the faith and hope expressed. Let 
thy hand fall not on us, but on our substitute. 
Compare the remarkably similar expressions 
in Acts v. 31.”—J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Even in the midst of the direst calamities we 
can trust ourselves to God’s guidance, and com- 
mit ourselves to him with full confidence as soon 
and as long as we are persuaded of His watchful 
love and faithfulness as our Shepherd, and of His 
supreme power exalted above all earthly aad 
heavenly might. But it is above all important 
for the suffering and oppressed that God should 
manifest such a guidance by changing their con- 
dition which is so bitter and distressing. And 
he who belongs to God’s Church knows right 
well how much such a change is hindered by 
the sins of men, and how little the sinner is en- 
titled to it. Accordingly the most urgent and 
important need is that of the shedding forth of 
God’s favor. Only by this can the true relation 
to Him be restored. And that may be gained 
by prayer. ; 
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2. The contemplation of the Divine nature helps 
us greatly in our strivings after greater delight 
and increased support in prayer. The abundant 
manifestations of that glory with the many com- 
forting aspects of each can never be sufficiently 
kept before the soul. In this exercise there can 
be no tedious verbosity, no useless superfluity 
of words, no heathenish or childish babbling. 
“Tt is all-important in prayer, that God appear 
before the soul in the full glory of His nature. 
Only by pouring out into the bosom of sucha 
God as this our complaints and entreaties, can 
requital be found.” (Hengstenberg). i 

38. Not less important and consoling is the reflec- 
tion, that God is not disposed to destroy or 


abandon the work, begun out of mercy, in and | 


with His Church, but remains ready to complete 
it, in so far as her welfare depends upon the 
manifestation of His favor, and according as she 
places herself penitently and believingly under 
the protection and care of God, whom she cannot 
cease to praise as her Founder and Preserver, 
but to whom she has ever cause to render thanks 
for what He has planted, reared, and blessed in 
her. Thus feeling and acting, she can, even in 
the troubled present, draw lively hope of future 
aid and fresh deliverances from the recollection 
of former experiences of blessing and seasons of 
mercy. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


If thou wouldst have God for thy Shepherd, 
keep close to His flock.—To crave God’s assist- 
ance and to strive against His will, are acts 
which do not agree.—He upon whom God’s face 
is to shine must turn himself towards it.—So long 
as men are without a reconciled God, the whole 
world cannot give them the least help.—Tears 
are not the worst food; let them only not. be 
food for ever.—God has not only planted His 
vine; He protects it too, and makes it grow. 

SrarKxe: We can indeed thrust ourselves into 
misfortune, but itis not in our power to bring 
ourselves out. How good it is for us to have 
a God, who canand will bring us back to pray- 
ers of penitence!—It ig ingratitude that we 
should have God near to us, as He is indeed near 
at all times and in all places, and that we do not 
implore His help.—If God appears to be angry 
with the prayer of His people, because He does 
not give heed to it at once, must He not be angry 
indeed with a prayer, which is offered without 
repentance or faith ?—The violence of our ene- 
mies harasses us, but God strengthens us; afflic- 
tion makes it dark for us but God’s mercy makes 
it bright; men destroy us, but through God’s 
goodness we are revived and preserved from 
despair.—From a vine, that we have planted, 
we expect not only leaves, but grapes; so it is 
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not enough that Christians have the leaves of 
good works to show; God seeks also good fruits, 
O that He might find them in all!—So long as 
God keeps over a place His protecting hand all 
goes well: but, if for the sins of the inhabitants 
He draws it away only a little, then everything 
tends to ruin.—We live that we may worship 
God, and He who does not call upon His name is 
not worthy to live —If God did not perform the 
chief part in nurturing and perpetuating the 
vine, all the care of the husbandman would be 
in vain.—Arnot: The Shepherd of Israel—how 
we are to trust ourselves to His protection and 
presence, and worship Him in His holiness.— 
Friscu: Where the spiritual vineyard is pre- 
served in bloom and luxuriance, there the tem- 
poral yineyard will flourish too.—Rizcrer: We 
are to mark with special care the names which 
are given to God in His word and by which we 
are to call upon Him in all our troubles.—Gurn- 
THER: The Church of God has many more times 
of distress, than years of glory upon earth.— 
DiepRicu: The ungodly do not ask for the help 
of God, but the righteous cannot live without it, 
and keep asking dayand night: how long? how 
long?—Tause: Light, love, life, these are es- 
sential attributes of the Divine nature which 
mutually repose upon one another, When He 
comes forth clothed with them, and manifests 
Himself, it becomes bright, we feel His love, we 
live, But when He retires within Himself, it is 
night, we feel His wrath, we die.—AprrunHNn 
(At the Reformation festival): We observe to- 

ay (1) a thanksgiving, for we call to mind the 
establishment, the prosperity and extension of | 
our German Evangelical Lutheran Church, (2) a 
day of humiliation, for we have to recall forsaken 
coufession, mournful divisions and lamentable 
insubordination; (3) a day of prayer, for we 
take our stand upon God’s honor, power, and 
mercy. 

[Marr. Henry: (1) No salvation but from 
God’s favor, (2) no obtaining favor with God 
unless we are converted to Him, (3) no conver- 
sion to God but by His own grace.—We cannot 
call upon God’s name in a right manner, unless 
He quicken us; but it is He who puts life into 
our souls, who puts liveliness into our prayers. 

Scorr: The vine cannot be ruined nor any 
fruitful branch perish: but the unfruitful will 
be cut off and cast into the fire. 

BisHop Horne: The end of our redemption is 
that we should serve Him who hath redeemed 
us and “go back” no more to our old sins. 
That soul which has been quickened and made 
alive by Christ, should live to His honor and 
glory; that mouth which hath been opened by 
Him, can do no less than show forth His praise, 
and ‘call upon” His saving ‘‘name.”— 
J. F. M.j. 
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PSALM LXXXI. 
To the chief Musician upon Gittith, A Psalm of Asaph. 


2 Sing aloud unto God our strength: 
Make a joyful noise unto the God of Jacob. 

3 Take a psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, 
The pleasant harp with the psaltery. 

4 Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, 
In the time appointed, on our solemn feast day. 


5 For this was a statute for Israel, 
And a law of the God of Jacob. 

6 This he ordained in Joseph for a testimony, 
When he went out through the land of Egypt: 
Where I heard a language that I understood not. 


7 I removed his shoulder from the burden: 
His hands were delivered from the pots. 

8 Thou calledst in trouble, and I delivered thee; 
I answered thee in the secret place of thunder: 
I proved thee at the waters of Meribah. Selah. 


9 Hear, O my people, and I will testify unto thee: O Israel, if thou wilt hearken 
unto me; : 
10 There shall no strange god be in thee; 
Neither shalt thou worship any strange god. 
11 I am the Lorp thy God, 
Which brought thee out of the land of Egypt: 
Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it. 


12 But my people would not hearken to my voice; 
And Israel would none of me. 

13 Sol gave them up unto their own hearts’ lust: 
And they walked in their own counsels. 


14 Oh that my people had hearkened unto me, 
And Israel had walked in my ways! 

15 I should soon have subdued their enemies, 

_ And turned my hand against their adversaries. 

16 The haters of the Lorp should have submitted themselves unto him: 
But their time should have endured for ever. 

17 He should have fed them also with the finest of the wheat : 
And with honey out of the rock should I have satisfied thee. 


second of which, moreover, has been mutilated 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. at the beginning and end. But the first section, 

vers. 2-6, forms the introduction to-the second, 

Contents AND Composition. On the super- | vers. 7-17, which in the form of a declaration 
scription see Introd. @ 12, No.7. The Psalm| from God Himself, contains an exhortation ad- 
falls into two divisions of such distinct charac- | dressed to the Church bidding them celebrate a 
ters, that Olshausen has been led to assume the | certain festival in a manner pleasing to Him. 
existence of two poems originally distinct, the | For after a demand for joyful celebration, with 
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music of all kinds, which in ver. 2 is directed to 
the whole people (Ezra iii. 11,) there follows in | 
ver. 3, one addressed to the Levites (2 Chron. v. 
12); and lastly, in ver. 4, one to the Priests 
(Numb. x. 10; 2 Chron. vii. 6), while in vers. 
5 and 6 this summons is supported by an allu- 
sion to the Divine institution of the festival. 
Then begins the exhortation placed in the 
mouth of Jehovah Himself, attention being called 
tothe blessings which the festival was designed to 
commemorate (vers. 7, 8). Upon this is based a 
demand for His exclusive worship in Israel (vers. 
9-11). A complaint of former disobedience is 
then introduced, (vers. 11, 18), which is followed 
by a desire for present and future obedience, en- 
forced and impressed upon the minds of the peo- 
ple by the promise of abundant blessing (vers. 
14-17). 

The reference to the historical circumstances 
attending the establishment of the festival is 
favorable to the supposition that the Passover is 
intended, as the one which begins with the full 
moon of the month Nisan (Venema, De Wette, 
Hengst., Delitzsch, Hitzig). For ver. 6 does 
not speak of the Exodus from Egypt (The an- 
cient translators, Aben Ezra, Luther, Geier, 
K6ster) or of the march of Joseph—Israel 
through the land of Egypt, that is, through the 
midst of the country before the eyes of the Egyp- 
tians while they were unable to prevent them, 
(Calvin, Rudinger, Hengstenberg), but of the 
passing of God against or over the land in con- 
nection with the slaying of the first-born (Kim- 
chi and most of the recent commentators). 
Without this historical reference, we would be 
inclined to think of the feast of Tabernacles 
(Hupfeld and most of the ancients after the Tar- 
gum and Talmudical tradition) for this was 
celebrated during the full moon of the month 
Tischri, whose new moon began the civil year of 
the Jews, the day of the sounding of trumpets, 
(Lev. xxiii. 24; Numb. xxix. 1), to which ver. 
4a seems expressly to allude But it is to be 
remarked, against this supposition, that all the 
new-moons were distinguished as sacred days 
not only by sacrifices (Numb. xxviii. 1f) but 
also by trumpet blowing (Numb. x. 10). Hence 
thereare no better means of deciding afforded by 
the latter, than by the expression: ‘‘day of our 
feast.”? For, though the teast of Tabernacles is 
frequently named simply ‘the feast” ( Ni) yet 


this expression denotes also the Passover (Ex. 
xii. 14; Numb. xxviii. 17, comp. Is. xxx. 29, 
and Hitzig on Ezek. xlv. 21), and the assertion 
of Hupfeld (De primitiva et vera festorum apud 
Hebr. ratione 1851), that the solemn character 
of the Passover-festival excluded the manifesta- 
tions of joyfulness, and that what is said on the 
subject in 2 Chron. xxx. 20f. is to be rejected 
as unhistorical, has not been allowed to pass 
uncontradicted (comp. Delitzsch on the pass- 
over-rites during the period of the Second 
Temple in the Zeitschrift fir luth. Kerche und 
Theologie 1855). The original significance of 
the festival spoken of, lying, as it does here, be- 
yond the field of the historical retrospect, does 
not come into view as bearing upon the obser- 
vance of the feast, or the reference of the Psalms 
to the latter generally. There is therefore no 
importance to be attached to the remark of De- 





litzsch that the feast of tabernaclesappears in the 
earliest giving of the law (Ex. xxiii. 16; xxxiv. 
22), as the feast of the ingathering of the har- 
vest, and that it did not receive its historical 
connection with the journeying through the 
wilderness until the addition was made refer- 
ring to the celebration of the festival in Canaan 
(Lev xxiii. 89-44). But the fact.that the great 
day of Atonement fell upon the tenth of Tischri 
is certainly of importance. For if the Psalmist 
were speaking of the feasts of that month it 
would surely be surprising that no allusion was 
made in the Text to this day, which fell directly 
between the new and the full moon. It is also 
in favor of Nisan, that the rejoicing, which be- 
gins on its new-moon as the first day of the sacred 
new year, could be united without any interrup- 
tion to that of the full moon and its, festival. 
This connection between the two would be dis- 
tinctly expressed, if the words “at, the full 
moon”’ could be placed at the end of the verse 
(Hupfeld).. But such a transposition would be 
too violent. The juxtaposition, however, of the 
new and the full moon does not compel us either 
to assume, that this Psalm was intended to be 
sung at both feasts (Muntinghe, Rosenmiiller), 
or to explain the words which denote the new 
moon, as referring to the month generally, (Ve- 
nema, Hengstenberg). It is only the blowing at 
the new and the full moon that is spoken of, and 
the former could, without prejudice to its special 
meaning, be mentioned here also as the formal 
proclamation (Maurer) of the great festal day 
which fellin the same month. For the usual 
rendering: ‘‘in the day of our feast,” is wrong. 


Because 5 is used and not 3 it must mean: 
against, or, for (Gen. vii. 14; Job xxi. 30). Nor 
are we instead of, ‘in the full moon”’ (after the 
analogy of the Syriac since De Dieu) to trans- 
late indefinitely ‘“‘at the appointed time’’* 
(Sept. Vulg., Aben Ezra and others), or even 
‘‘in the new moon as in the day of the moon’s 
being covered” (according to the Talmudical 
explanation). 

[The explanation of WIN in ver 4 given by 
Hengstenberg and referred to above, namely, 
that it means the month, and that consequently 
‘the month is first named, and then the parti- 
cular part of it” seems to me to be more natural 
than Dr. Moll’s supposition. The verse seems 
to have been an imitation of the formula, em- 
ployed in Lev. xxiii. 5, and frequently in the 
designation of any particular feast day. This 
view is also adopted and defended by Alexander. 
An additional reason may b2 given for this sense 
of the word. The historical allusions plainly re- 
quire that the Passover he understood as the 
feast in question. All the various opinions 
and needless discussions thereon have arisen 
from the assumption that the word must mean 
<¢new moon,” which naturally suggests, as shown 
above, the feast of Tabernacles.—J. F. M.] 

On the instruments comp. Introd., 311. The 
timeof the composition can only be inferred ap- 
proximately from the fact that essential points 
of agreement with Pss. Ixxvii. and Ixxviii. lead 





* [So the Engl. Vers. In this the root is supposed to be 
cognate with 0D5 to divide out. But the Syriac Keso 
(comp. 7IOD), the full moon, as being covered furnishes the 
key to the right meaniug.—J, F, M.] 
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us to refer them all to one and the same author. 
The desultory character of the poem, and the 
circumstance that God addresses the Church in 
the declaration concerning the feast, are both 
conditions which suit the prophet-singer Asaph. 
According to Talmudical tradition this Psalm 
was also the Jewish new-ycar Psalm, and in the 
weekly liturgy of the Temple was to be sung on 
Thursday as Ps. lxxxii. on Tuesday. ; 

[The following is Dr. Alexander’s rendering 
of ver. 4, on which compare the remarks above: 
‘Blow, in the month, the trumpet at the full 
moon, on the day of our feast.”—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 6. I heard a language that I under- 
stood not.—In this’ Psalm as in many lyrico- 
prophetical utterances of the Old Testament God 
and the poet are alternately the speakers. It 
would be altogether unnatural to introduce be- 
tween them, without any notice whatever, the 
people, first designated Joseph, as here speaking 
also, and to make them say that they had heard 
a language spoken in Egypt, which they did not 
understand. (The form *|9))" is used poetically 
after the analogy of compound names beginning 
with 1m’). Itistrue indeed that in other places 


(Deut. xxviii. 49; Isa. xxxiii. 19; Jer. v. 15; 
Psalm cx.v. 1) great importance is attached to 
this in order to set forth the blessings of deli- 
verance from the oppression of a strange-speak- 
ing people and of the possession of a home freed 
from foreign occupation. It is also allowable to 
give aturn to the sentence, by connecting it 
with the foregoing infinitive (Ewald), which is 
unassailable on grammatical grounds, instead of 
supplying, incorrectly, the adverb of place: 
“where” (Hengstenberg and most of the an- 
cients) which owes its origin to the false refe- 
rence of the ‘* going forth” to the people of Is- 
rael. But evenif the people could be considered 
ag the subject, the language heard and unknown, 
that is, strange to them, when God went forth 
against the land of Egypt, could not have been 
the Egyptian language, which they had listened 
to for 480 years. With this connection of the 
clauses it would be much more correct to under- 
stand the language of God (Lud. de Dieu, Kés- 
ter) in the judgment inflicted upon Egypt heard 
by the Israelites and not understood by them. 
But if we assume that it is God’s speaking that 
is mentioned, and consider the Psalmist as the 
one who hears, it is then most natural to take 
the sentence as independent, and to understand it 
of the language of revelation. But the Psalmist 
does not say that he is now hearing the unknown 
voice uttering what follows (De Wette). God 
does, it is true, utter what follows, and His 
words are the contents of what is heard. But 
this utterance is neither cited as being His, nor 
introduced asa revelation made suddenly (Doder- 
derlein, Muntinghe, Olshausen). It is rather 
presented in such a manner that the prominence 
is not given to what is sudden, unexpected, or 
overpowering in the communication, on account 
of which the recipient of it is unable to tell how 
itis made, but to the character of the language of re- 
velation, as not coming within the range of human 
acquirement as other kinds of speech do. For 


NDw denotes neither a special declaration nor the 
voice by which it is pronounced, but primarily 


the dips, then (as also the tongue), dialect, idiom, 
language in its special signification (Bottcher, 
Proben, p. 50); and YT expresses knowing by 
investigation, proof, or study. By this expla- 
nation: ‘‘language of such a kind, as, efc.,” we 
avoid the difficulty which results from supplying 
a genitive of the person, which is certainly ad- 
missible linguistically. For, in the present con- 
nection, the language or kind of speech of one 
not known by the Psalmist (or by the Israelitish 
Church) would only suggest again to us a spirit- 
voice, or that speaking, or the sound of a lip was 
heard, while the form could not be distinctly 
seen, nor the face be recognized (Job iv. 12). 
For there is no ground given in the coatext for 
maintaining, by referring to Ex. vi. 2, that God 
Himself is meant, who in His name and nature 
is both known and unknown (Delitzsch). The 
context rather refers to the ‘‘ testimony” given 
by God, which is authentically explained by Him 
in the sequel (Hupfeld). [Perowne: ‘The in- 
terpretation which regards the language here 
spoken of as the voice of God, and as virtually 
given in the following verses, is now that most 
commonly adopted.” To express this we must 
omit the italicized where of the English Version, 
and make the words form an independent sen- 
tence.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 7, 8. Carrying-basket [E.V.: pots]. Si- 
milar baskets are not only found represented on 
Egyptian monuments, but there are also inscrip- 
tions which mention the Aperin (D’I2)) who 
dragged stones to the great watch-tower (Papy- 
rus Leydensis, I., 846) or to the treasure-house 
(id. I., 849, following Lauth) of the city of 
Rameses. But the translation: pot, is also al- 
lowable (many following Isaaki and Kimchi) with 
reference to the work of the Israelites in clay, 
(Ex. i. 14).—The veil of the thunder [E. 
V., secret place of thunder] is not the clouds ge- 
nerally, which in several theophanies (Ps. xviii. 
12; Hab. iii. 4) are mentioned as veiling the ma- 
jesty of God, and at the same time manifesting 
it; but the cloudy and fiery pillar (Ex. xiii. 21), 
from out of which God wrought His wonders 
against the Egyptians in the passage of the Red 
Sea, Ex. xiv. 19f. (most, following Kimchi). 
For along with the first great miracle of the 
journey the second is mentioned, the water 
smitten from the rock (Ex. xvii. 17). By em- 
ploying the local designation ‘‘water of Meri- 
bah ” — water of strife, as well as by the words 
‘I proved thee,” the way is prepared for the re- 
proach which follows (Hengst.), and the unbe- 
lief and ingratitude of the Israelites at that time 
pointed out (Luther). 

Vers. 11,12. Open wide thy mouth.—lIt is 
against the context to refer this expression to 
hunger for God’s word, and to the desire to ap- 
propriate God’s laws as the bread of life and the 
food of the soul, Ps. cxix, 13] ; Jer. xv. 16; 
Ezek. ii. 8 (Targum., Schnurrer). For the 
words serve as a poetical momentum to raise 
into prominence the idea of God’s readiness to 
satisfy all needs (Hupfeld), but have their real 
ground in this truth, that the feeling of need and 
desire for its satisfaction must be accomplished 
by a confession of our own inability to accom- 
plish this end. [Ver. 12. Perowne: «So I gave 
them up. The word is used of the letting go of 
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captors, slaves, eic., of giving over to sin, Job} cially for this end, and, by maintaining these sa- 


vill. 4. This is the greatest and most fearful of | 


all God’s punishments. Comp. Ps. xxviii. 29.— 
Stubbornness. ‘The word occurs once inthe Pen- 
tateuch, Deut. xxix. 18, and several times in Je- 
remiah.. The English Version renders it here 
lusts,* and in all the other passages, imagination, 
but. wrongly.”—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 16f. Their time is not the evil time of 
the haters of God (Theodoret, Isaaki, Aben Ezra) 
but the lifetime of the Israelites (Kimchi) and 
that as a people (Hitzig), Ps. lxxxix. 30, 37; The 
last verse has an unmistakable allusion to Déut. 
xxxii. 13. In that passage there follows besides: 
‘oil out of the flinty rock.” Honey out of the 

rock is probably not wild honey, as an emblem 
- of good things obtained without labor, or as de- 
scribing the fertility of the country. | But the 
latter, which is frequently mentioned as a type 
of the Divine blessing, is distinguished as some- 
thing extraordinary.and preternatural by this hy- 
perbolical expression: A change of 3¥ into 
‘AS after Prov. xvi. 21 (Olshausen) is conse- 


quently unnecessary. But'the slight change in 
the pointing by which the vay conversive be- 
comes vav copulative (Olshausen) is quite natu- 
ral. In'this case the promise is continued, and 
this continuation was not merely to be expected, 
but the transition to the third person (occasioned 
by the naming of Jehovah in the preceding 
yerse) and the immediate return to the first per- 
son become hereby intelligible and agreeable. 
The present pointing, on the contrary, which 
arose, perhaps, from considerations of euphony, 
(Hupfeld) requires us in strictness to separate 


the last clause from the preceding, and to regard. 


it as an account of an actual event (Sept., Sy- 
riac, Ewald, Hitzig, Delitzsch). But it has an 
altogether different position and significance from 
those of the historical pictures, with which Pss. 
Ixxvii. Ixxviii. abruptly conclude, and is fol- 
lowed by no further utterances from God. We 
can hardly assume that the narrative portion has 
been transferred from the end of ver. 8 to the 
end of the Psalm, and there is the less reason 
for this assumption, as in that case there would 
be no occasion for the change of the personal 
pronouns. [Alexander:‘The English Version 
refers these four verses all to past time, had 
hearkened, had walked, should have subdued, should 
have submitted, etc. This is in fact the true con- 
struction of Isa. xlviii. 18; but there the condi- 
tional or optative particle is construed with the 
preterite, and not with the future tense, as here, 
which makes an essential difference of syntax. 
See Nordheimer’s Heb. Gr., 3 1078.”—J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Church hasatall times to give to God the 
Lord the honor and acknowledgment which are 
His due; but especially must it manifest to the 
whole world its sense of this obligation by its 
observance of the sacred seasons appointed spe- 





* [The meaning hardness (transferred by Hengstenberg to 
wickedness) is established beyond dispute. The Syriac and 
the Hebrew derivatives from the same root show this. The 
rendering “lusts” probably arose in this way. The LXX. 
being ignorant of the true meaning followed the parallelism 
and translated émur7jéevy.a in both clauses, which our trans- 
lators adopted in the first.—J. F. M.] 





cred ordinances, contribute to their preservation 
in the world, and show themselves to be, and 
build themselves up as, a Church of God. This 
is most effectually done, partly by solemn pray- 
ers, psalms, and hymns, to the praise of the 
Lord, partly by proclaiming His mighty deeds, 
and especially those which have served to found 
and maintain His Church in the world, and by 
a practical meditation upon them ; partly by ap- 
propriating in God’s worship the blessings, 
means of grace, and salvation, offered and sup- 
plied to the members of the Church through 
God’s special ordinances. 

2. The obligation of the Church to honor and 
serve God is based upon His right to the Church 
which He has redeemed and purchased from 
bondage as His own inheritance. Thus all the 
sacred days of the Church of God have an actual ~ 
and historical foundation, which on one side 
stands related to the revelation of God, and on 
the other to the salvation of its members. The 
feasts of the Old Testament receive in this way 
a typical significance, and their celebration, a 
moral character essentially distinct from heathen 
worship, and divested of the sensuousness which 
marks the rites of many forms of religion. 

8. Faithfulness to the only true God is mani- 
fested, on the one hand, by obedience to His 
commands and ordinances, and on the other, by 
trusting to His promises and gifts. In both as- 
pects we have examples of warning and encou- 
ragement in the history of our forefathers. But 
itis of paramount importance that we do not 
study these examples merely as the subjects of 
a narrative, but that we make them subservient 
to practical wisdom in life. For, according 
to men’s desires, and according to their conduct, 
will there be measured out and allotted to them, 
what will cast them to the ground, or preserve 
them in life; and God deals out with no sparing 
hand, nor does the covenant relation protect the 
unfaithful, ungrateful, and disobedient. He 
who will not hear must feel. But if the sinner 
is converted from the error of his way, God gives 
him to taste renewed mercy, and to experience 
the transcendent power of ‘His salvation. And’ 
He attracts and invites him in His compassion to 
this course by holding out to him His promises. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The mighty deeds of God, which we celebrate © 
in our solemn assemblies have their significance, 
not merely in the history of our forefathers, but 
also for the life of the Church even to the end of 
the world.—In the sacred seasons of our Church 
let us not only praise God with joyful song and 
grateful prayer, let us also seek to be edified by 
the preaching of His word.—The solemn services 
of our sacred days are not founded upon human 
will, but upon the command of God.—True praise 
to God does not consist in outward actions and 
ceremonies, but in a personal consecration to God 
in order to more confirmed fidelity to His cove- 
nant.—God may prove us, but let us not dare to 
tempt Him.—As unfaithfulness to God bears its 
bitter fruits, so does faithfulness its sweet fruits 
of promise.—When we hear of the sins of the 
fathers, it is not enough that we deplore them, 
we must avoid them too. 
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SrarKe: Let him who will sing, sing to God’s 
glory.—Sabbaths and sacred days are nothing 
but monuments of Divine blessings. If men 
would but bear this in mind, many acts of dese- 
eration would be unperformed.—lIn the first com- 
mandment lies the ground-work of all the others; 
for to him who does not fear, love, and trust in 
God, there is no sin so great as that he cannot 
full into it.—God is much more willing to bestow 
upon us His mercy than we are to receive it. 

OstanpEr: Let us bear in mind, that it is not 
human devices, but true godliness, that makes 
us secure from our foes.—Menzex: It is the na- 
ture and custom of the world to let God say what 
He will, and then to do as it wills.—FRiscH: 
Let the world follow its ways, but keep thou 
firm to the ways of God’s children, who seek 
their happiness in Him.—Rizaur: What the 
‘ Lord can arouse in the conscience of every one; 
“ with what powerful leadings and gracious offers 
He can encourage a heart, when He appears be- 
fore it with these words: Hear, I will testify.— 
Ricurer (Hausbibel): God loves specially in us 
the ever-open mouth of the soul. It is no trou- 
ble to Him to feed and revive us. But he who 
despises His willing goodness and mercy is an 
abomination to Him.—Twoxiuck: Such is man! 
He laments that prosperity has forsaken him, 
and in departing fromthe way of his God, he 





leaves the way of happiness.—GurenrHER: We 
are and shall be the people of God. Do we 
hearken to His voice? Do we long after com- 
munion with Him ?—Why isit so ill with thee 
here below? Because thou dost not hearken to 
God ; because thou dost not walk in His ways. 
How well it might be with us if we would only 
have it so!—Tause: What God by His Divine 
right has ordained for a testimony to His peo- 
ple, is now Israel’s sacred duty and rich bless- 
ing.—The excellence of God’s love is displayed 
in three of its attributes. It rebukes, it com: 
plains, it allures. 

[Marrxa. Henry: God’s grace is His own, and 
He is debtor to no man; and yet as He never 
gave His grace to any that could say they de- 
served it, so He never took it away from any but 
such as had first forfeited it—God would have 
us do our duty to Him that we may be qualified 
to receive favor from Him. He therefore de- 
lights in our serving Him, not because He is the 
better for it, but because we shall be. 

Scorr: As the giving of the law from Mount 
Sinai, and the trials of Israel in the wilderness 
were proofs of the Lord’s peculiar regard to that 
people, so humiliating convictions of sin, and 
sharp afflictions, are generally, and the law 
written in our hearts, always, evidential of the 
love of God to our souls.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM LXXXII. 


A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 God standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; 


He judgeth among the gods. 


2 How long will ye judge unjustly, 


And accept the persons of the wicked? Selah. 


3 Defend the poor and fatherless : 
Do justice to the afflicted and needy. 
4 Deliver the poor and needy : 


_Rid them out of the hand of the wicked. 


5, They know not, neither will they understand ; 


They walk on in darkness : 


All the foundations of the earth are out of course. 


6 I have said, Ye are gods; 


And all of you are children of the Most High. 


7 But ye shall die like men, 
And fall like one of the princes. 


8 Arise, O God, judge the earth: 
For thou shalt inherit all nations. 


——— eo, 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ContTENTS AND Composition.—The last verse, 
with its Messianic coloring, shows that this 
Psalm does not present as a warning, in poetical 
dress, the general truth that unrighteous judges 
and princes are worthy of punishment, but that 
the Psalmist implores the actual fulfilment of 
that Divine judgment, whose certainty asa Di- 
vine decree he, as a prophet, beheld in spirit, 
and which. he announces as a revelation from 
God. The strong emphasis given to the person 
of the speaker in ver. 6, leads to the supposition 
that in that place it is not the Psalmist that 
speaks (Calvin, Hitzig) but that God continues, 
and that His words beginning with ver. 2 are 
not interrupted in ver. 5 by a remark inserted 
by the poet as to the fruitlessness of the Divine 
warning and admonition (Dathe). In that verse 
God’s own opinion (that is, His estimate of the 
real conduct of the judges) is declared with a 
significant change in the mode of address, and 
this estimate is distinguished from the declara- 
tion given in the words which follow, that their 
final destiny will not all correspond to the ex- 
alted position assigned them by Him. The text 
contains no threatening of any particular pu- 
nishment whether of a sudden and violent or 
early and dishonorable death (Hengstenb. and 
others), or that the penalty of death would be 
inflicted on beings who previously were not sub- 
ject to death (Hupfeld). It only says that the 
lot of mortal men, and the fate of ruined princes 
should overtake all those who had borne nothing 
but the name and title of that dignified and ex- 
alted position conferred upon them by a com- 
mission from God. Most regard this authoriza- 
tion on the part of God to be the declaration of 
Scripture, Ex. xxii. 8 (comp. xxi. 6, but less xxii. 
27) which appears to describe the rulers of Is- 
rael in their judicial capacity as God’s repre- 
sentatives by applying to them the name Z/o- 
him.* We must assume that these are meant here 
also, and not foreign kings (Gesenius and many 
of the more recent expositors) nor angels (Bleek 
in Rosenmiiller’s bibl. Repertorium, I. 86 ff., and 
Hupfeld). For foreign princes are never desig- 
nated ‘sons of God” in the Old Testament. The 
word has a theocratic idea at its basis (Ex. iv. 22) 
and a Messianic reference (Ps. ii. 6; Ixxxix. 27) 
when mankind are spoken of. Angels are indeed 
called sons of God (see on Ps. xxix.) but never 
Elohim. Gradations of rank, also, like those of 
an army, are mentioned with reference to angels 
(Josh. v. 14f.; comp. Eph. iii. 10); likewise a 
judgment of God upon “the host of the high 
place on high” (Isa. xxiv. 21 f.), and upon 
the idols of Egypt as inflicted upon their 
kings (Jer. xlv. 25f.). Also in later times two 
classes of angels are mentioned; one consisting 
of protecting angels over the several nations, 
through whom God carries on the government 
of the world (Dan. x. 13, 20f.; xii. 1; Sept. 





* [These passages are not decisive, for it is perhaps more 
correct to understand there God Himself, as deciding through 
the court. In xxii. 8, indeed, this is necessary from the ab- 
sence of the article. In xxi. 6, although the article is used, 
it might very well be regarded as indicating the xpuTypor, 
as the Sept.renders, “the place where judgment is given 
in the name of God.’ —J. F. M.] 


in Deut. xxxii. 8), the other of those who, in the 
name of God, pass judgment upon. men (Zech. 
iii. 1 f.) and execute the Divine sentence (Dan. 
iv. 14, 20), and who yet are themselves not pure 
before God (Job iv. 18; xxv. 5). But all these 
statements and allusions do not, as Hupfeld him- 
self confesses, explain the description before us 
in vers. 2ff., which relates indisputably to an 
administration of justice on earth, which is un- 
righteous and contrary to the very idea of jus- 
tice. -Pss. lviii. and xciv. are closely allied to 
this Psalm, but especially so is Isa. iii. 18, 15. 
John x, 34-86 also favors this view, when Jesus 
argues e.concessis with the Jews for His divinity, 
and draws a conclusion @ minori ad majus. In 
this case the utterance of God in ver. 7 is not 
the declaration of creative power as in Gen. ii. 
7 (Hupfeld) nor an ironical turn given to the 
discourse =I thought ye were gods (Ewald), 
but a clear setting forth of the want of corres- 
pondence before indicated. On the ground of 
the authority of God’s word, and not in accord- 
ance with heathen conceptions, 2 Macc. xi. 23 
(Hitzig) does the Psalmist in ver. 1 designate by 
the term Elohim with equal severity those whom 
God, in ver. 7, addresses by the same title. Ver. © 
1 therefore does not refer to God’s sitting as 
Judge in the midst of His heavenly court, 1 Kings 
xxli. 19 (De Wette), which might be regarded as 
an image and poetical mode of representation, 
replete with anthropomorphic expressions of 
the desired judgment upon the administration 
of justice on earth (Hupfeld). Nor is it a theo- 
phany that is here presented as in Ps. 1. (Heng- 
stenberg). There is presented, it is true, a special 
act of God’s judicial government. But this act is 
in the first instance only described as in concep- 
tion, in a poetico-prophetical mode of presenta- 
tion. Upon this, then, the prayer is based and 
uttered that God would bring to universal realiza- 
tion what He had granted to His servant to be- 
hold in the Spirit, and that in accordance with 
its universal significance in the world’s history. 

In these representations there is contained no- 
thing which can compel us to pass over the age 
of Asaph and seek the composition of the Psalm 
in the later times of oppression generally (Hup- 
feld), or in those of the dispersion specially 
(Ewald) or of the Maccabees (Hitzig). But the 
history of Israel has here a typicul significance 
(Stier); and God’s judgments are not confined 
to one special case or single cycle, but only be- 
gin at the house of God in actual execution (1 
Pet. iv. 17). This justifies the application of 
this Psalm to analogous conditions. 


Ver. 1. Assembly of God [E. V., Congre- 
gation of the mighty].—This cannot mean: 
assembly of gods (Sept.). In that case we would 


have had py. This expression certainly does 


not denote un assembly convoked and conducted 
by God, which He appoints, and over which He 
presides (De Wette) in which He himself ap- 
pears (Hitzig). Least of all can it be one con- 
nected with God, standing in essential relation 
to Him; more definitely, one invested with a 
Divine character (comp. Ewald, 3 287 f.). It 
prepares the way for the following statement, 
that this assembly consists of persons who are 
designated gods. Weare not to assume that the 
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word relates to angels (Syrian V.) Compare 
the expianations given above. Even if in ver. 
7, DIND could be rendered: like Adam (Job 
xxxi. 33; Hos. vi. 7), a transition from immor- 
tality to mortality would not be indicated. Itis 
certainly not to be translated: like other men 
(most), or: inasmuch as ye are men, but simply : 
like men, that is, after the manner of men. It 
stands parallel to the following owt WIND 
that is: just as one of the princes. There is no 
occasion for a change of pointing in order to ob- 
tain the sense; all at once, O ye princes ! 
(Ewald), That would describe the suddenness 
and completeness of the Messianic judgment ; 
but according to the connection in which the 
words stand, the usual reading is more suitable 
as alluding to the warning example of fallen 
princes recorded in history. The expression sa- 
rim suggests directly the idea that it is not 
kings precisely, nor simply members of the 
Church, but influential persons, invested with 
magisterial, especially judicial authority, that 
are addressed, which, as representing God, could 
be designated by the name Elohim. Since now 
these Elohim in ver. 1 are not distinguished in 
so many words as objects (Sept.) of the Divine 
judgments, but yet are identical with those who 
are censured, and since it is said, further, that 
God holds judgment in the midst of them, it is 
more natural to understand the assembly of God 
ver. 1a, to be the assembly of those persons 
clothed with Divine authority (Geier, Hitzig), 
than that they are the congregation of Israel, 
(Numb. xxvii. 17; xxxi. 16; Isa. xxii. 16) 
which God had purchased for Himself from the 
midst of the nations, Ps. lxxiv. 2 (Hengst., De- 
litzsch). [All the English expositors whom I 
have consulted agree that the first clause of ver. 
1 refers to the congregation of Israel, The ren- 
dering ‘‘ mighty,” given to ON in E. V., and re- 
tained by most of those ,expositors, is without 
meaning as applied to the Israelites... The rend- 
ering ‘“*God ” should be adopted. Dr. Moll’s 
view of the meaning of the clause seems to me 
to be the most tenable. Most agree that the se- 
cond clause refers to the judges. On this point 
Alexander says: ‘“‘The parallel expression, in 
the midst of the gods, superadds to the idea an 
allusion to a singular usage of the Pentateuch, 
according to which the theocratic magistrates as 
representatives of God’s' judicial sovereignty, 
are expressly called Elohim, the plural form of 


which is peculiarly well suited to this double ap-_ 


plication. Even reverence to old age seems to 
be required upon this principle (Lev. xix. 32) 
and obedience to parents in the fifth command- 
ment (Ex. xx. 12) which really applies to all the 
offices and powers of the patriarchal system, a 
system founded upon natural relations, and ori- 
ginating ina simple extension of domestic or 
parental government, in which the human head 
represents the original and universal parent or 
progenitor.” And on ver. 2: ‘*The combina- 
tion usually rendered respect persons in the Eng- 
lish Bible, and applied to judicial partiality 
means, literally, to take up faces. Some suppose 
this to mean the raising of the countenance, or 
causing to look up from deep dejection. But the 
highest philological authorities are now agreed 








that the primary idea is that of accepting one 
man’s face or person. rather than another’s, the 
precise form of expression, though obscure, be- 
ing probably derived from the practice of ad- 
mitting suitors to confer with governors or 
rulers face to face, a privilege which sometimes 
can only be obtained by ‘bribes, especially 
though not exclusively in oriental courts.’”’—J. 
F. M. 

In = 1 a observe the use of the Niphal par- 
ticiple; the use of the Hithpael in ver. 5 6; and in 
ver. 2 a, the frequent expression “judge un- 
righteousness” [H. V., judge unjustly ] instead 
of *‘ exercise unrighteousness in judging,” (Lev. 
xix. 15, 85; comp. Ps. lviii. 2).—The founda- 
tions of the earth or of the land in ver. 56, 
are not the persons of the judges (Aben Ezra), 
whose moral vacillation would then be rebuked ; 
nor merely the foundations of the State (Knapp, 
Stier) on which the prosperity of the land de- 
pends. They are, in general, the fundamental 
conditions of the preservation of the entire order 
of things in the world (Ps. xi. 8; 1x. 4; lxxv. 
4; Job ix. 6; Ezek. xxx. 45 Prov. xxix. 4) and 
their being out of course is the prelude and har- 
binger of the Messianic judgment.—All na- 
tions, ver. 8, are not mentioned as the place 
where, that is, those amongst whom (Sept., Vulg.), 


but as the object to which God has the right of in- 


heritance and possession, and this claim He is 
called upon to make good. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. God, while conferring upon rulers the right 
of sovereignty, and investing them with full 
power to speak righteousness on earth in His 
name, has not withdrawn Himself from the go- 
vernment of the world, nor resigned its supreme 
control. 
Highest Majesty, His: Divine power in His go- 
vernment, and that to the fullest extent. And 
He makes known His efficiency as supreme and 
impartial Judge, by not merely taking oversight 
of the administration of justice, but also by call- 
ing to account those entrusted with it, and deal- 
ing with them according to their conduct. He 
awakes and maintains in the Church through the 
mouth of His prophets and servants a due sexse 
of this relation. : 

2, The magisterial and judicial functions, which 
possess a legal power over even the life and 
liberty as well as over the reputation and pro- 
perty of men, should be discharged not only 
under the authority but also after the example 
of God, and therefore especially in righteousness 
and mercy. For they have been invested with 
the prerogatives of their high positions not for 
oppression, self-aggrandizement or illegal prac- 
tices, but that they may execute, further, and 
defend justice, and all this from the favor of God. 

8. The greater the power committed to rulers 
and judges the more blessed is its righteous em- 
ployment for the restraint and punishment of 
the unrighteous, as well as for the defence and 
encouragement of those, who either haye no 
means of aiding themselves, or scorn to redress 
their injuries by violent means. But the more 
dreadful and destructive -is its abuse, for it 
shakes the foundations of the order of hu- 


He rather exercises personally, as the - 


_ <vir 
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man affairs established by God and thereby im- 
perils the existence of the whole world. 

4, Yet since God alone is really God, He can de- 
prive unrighteous judges and princes of the 
power, which is only lent by Him, if they allow 
to pass unheeded the warnings and exhortations, 
which He sends before punishment, and neither 


- understand nor lay to heart the tokens of the | 


coming judgment. When this judgment breaks 
forth upon them, then no earthly power can give 
them succor. 

[Perowne: Men cannot see God with the 
bodily eye, but He is present with the king on 
his throne (hence Solomon’s throne is called the 
throne of Jehovah, 1 Chron. xxix. 23), with the 
judge on the judgment-seat, and with all who 
hold authority delegated to them by Him — 
J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Those who misuse the name of God, cannot 
use it as their protection; He will condemn 
them all the more surely for it.—God’s judgment 
may begin when and where it will, it always 
bears and retains the character of a judgment 
upon the world.—Prince and people are bound 
together by a sacred tie, namely, the law of God 
with the mutual rights and obligations springing 
therefrom.—He who lays claim to the title: by 
the grace of God, must perform the duties of his 
position according to God’s word and will.—He 
who would judge rightly must decide (1) ac- 
cording te God’s law, (2) without respect of 
persons, (3) as God’s servant.—Rulers have 
their power from God that they may further 
righteousness, but no privilege to aim at power. 
—Conscientiousness is as indispensable for the 
intervention of official power in behalf of the op- 
pressed, as fidelity to duty is, against the temp- 
tations to abuse power against justice.—Violence 
and injustice disturb the order of the world, and 
thereby the divinely established conditions of 
prosperity ; but God by His judgment sets them 
right again.—God can cast down him, whom He 
has raised on high; let the mighty therefore fear 
God and those in high places humble themselves 
beneath His powerful hand.—Let princes con- 
sider that they also are but men, and therefore 
let them so fill their high office that they need 
have no fear of death, but be ever mindful of 
their responsiblity to God, and be ready to pre- 
sent their account before Him. 

Luruzer: When the rulers are rebuked as 
well as the people, and the people as well as the 
rulers, as is done by the prophets, neither party 
can upbraid the other, but must suffer mutually, 
and take it in good-part, and. be at peace with 
one another.—The office of preacher is neither 
a court-minister, nor a farm servant; it is God’s 
minister and servant, and its commission reaches 
to both masters and servants.—Not according to 
our own likes or dislikes, but according to the 
law of right, that. is, according to God’s. word, 
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which makes no difference between or respect 
of persons. —My command and word (saith the 
Lord) constitute and ordain you gods, and 
maintain you as such, not your word, wisdom 
or power. Yeare gods made according to my 
word like allecreatures, and not essentially di- 
vine or gods by nature as I am.—Christ rightly 
exercises the three god-like virtues (ofa true king 
and ruler): He sends forth the divine word and 
its preachers; He creates and maintains jus- 
tice for the poor, and defends and delivers 
the distressed; He punishes the wicked and 
tyrants.—So we see that besides earthly justice, 
wisdom and power, though these are Divine 
works, another kingdom still is necessary, 
wherein we may find another kind of justice, 
wisdom and power. 

Starke: If God honors magistrates with His 
own name, they should rightly consider their 
duties, and perform them in His fear with great 
circumspectness.—A ruler must have two 
arms; the one to help those who suffer injustice, 
the other to restrain those who commit deeds of 
violence.—The heart of a man becomes vain of 
his advancement quite too easily; what is then 
more necessary than that he even when raised 
to the highest dignity, should remember that he 
is man?—Since unrighteousness in these last 
times is gaining mightily the upper hand, let 
pious hearts pray, that Christ as Judge of the 
quick and the dead would hasten His coming.— 
SeLnecker: Love and friendship make many a 
flaw and breach in justice.—MrENzEL: 'l'o be 
called ‘*the Church of God” is a sure consola- 
tion to subjects in two ways; first, they know 
who acts in their behalf; and secondly, they know 
that he who sits under God’s rule has the privi- 
lege of serving Him.—Rizcer: How we are to 
view the ways of God with rulers, and take 
heart over the government of the world and be 
still.—Tuotuck: Death, which makes all alike, 
is the sermon which still produces the strongest 
effect on the powerful of the world.—GuENTHER: 
Every act of injustice in a judge, a ruler, or any 
person in power, is a nail in the coffin of State. 
—Let not. the sacred profession defend wicked 
officers.—Diepricu: The unrighteousness which 
is done by the great and under the name of jus- 
tice, brings the world to ruin.—Tavupe: Only 
with conversion doa judge and all rulers re- 
ceive discernment and understanding to dis- 
charge their duties according to.God’s design 
and will.—The examples of punishment which 
God makes of those who bear His name and 
office, are visible proofs that He still holds at all 
times and.in all places the office of Magistrate 
and Guardian and Protector, and that He still 
abides in His Church.—L. Harms: Unrighteous 
rulers dig their own graves.—Pray for the king 
and magistrates that. God would grant a pious 
king and pious magistrates, and then for the 
people that they may be converted and become 
pious. 
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PSALM LXXXIII. 
A Song or Psalm of Asaph, 


2 Keep not thou silence, O God: 
Hold not thy peace, and be not still, O God. 
3 For, lo, thine enemies make a tumult: 
And they that hate thee have lifted up the head. 
4 They have taken crafty counsel against thy people, 
And consulted against thy hidden ones. 
5. They have said, Come, and let us cut them off from being a nation; 
That the name of Israel may be no more in remembrance. 


6 For they have consulted together with one consent: 
They are confederate against thee: 
7 The tabernacles of Edom, and the Ishmaelites ; 
Of Moab, and the Hagarenes; 
8 Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek ; 
The Philistines with the inhabitants of Tyre; 
9 Assur also is joined with them: 
They have holpen the children of Lot. Selah. 


10 Do unto them as unto the Midianites; 
As to Sisera, as to Jabin at the brook of Kison: 
11 Which perished at En-dor: 
_ They became as dung for the earth. 
12 Make their nobles like Oreb, and like Zeeb: 
Yea, all their princes as Zebah, and as Zalmunna: 
13 Who said, Let us take to ourselves 
The houses of God in possession. 


14 O my God, make them like a wheel: 
As the stubble before the wind. 
15 As the fire burneth a wood, 
And as the flame setteth the mountain on fire; 
16 So persecute them with thy tempest, 
And make them afraid with thy storm. 
17 Fill their faces with shame ; 
That they may seek thy name, O Lorp, 


18 Let them be confounded and troubled for ever; 
Yea, let them be put to shame, and perish: 

19 That men may know that thou, whose name alone is JEHOVAH, 
Art the Most High over all the earth. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


ConTENTS AND Composition. The first half 
of the Psalm, marked by Selah, contains a prayer 
to God that He would not remain inactive against 
attacks of those tribes, which, armed with 
strength and cunning, had risen up to destroy 
Israel until its very name should become ex- 


tinct. com 2-5). These are then enumerated ag 
leagued together (vers. 6-9). Thesecond half 
gives @ positive turn to this prayer, namely that 
God would prepare for these enemies of Israel 
the same overthrow and disgrace which He had 
inflicted upon similar foes of former times (vers. 
10-13); that He would utterly disperse them and 
bring them to shame, so that they might learn to 
seek God (vers. 14-17). This thought is ex- 
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pressed again (vers. 18, 19), and presented in a 
Messianic aspect. With regard to the time of 
composition, the following difficulty meets us. 
The ten nations who are here enumerated as be- 
ing combined against Israel, are never mentioned 
elsewhere as enemies allied at the same time 
and for the purpose of annihilating Israel. And 
yet the expressions are of such a nature, that 
we cannot be inclined to consider this enumera- 
tion as only a poetical individualizing of the ge- 
neral idea: enemies from all sides (De Wette, 
Hupfeld). The position of Assyria as an auxili- 
ary of the sons of Lot, that is, of the Moabites and 
Ammonites, is especially unfavorable to this view. 
The same circumstance, alluding as it does to a 
special historical instance, opposes also any at- 
tempt to refer the composition to the age of the 
Maccabees (for which many since Van Till de- 
cide, referring to 1 Macc. v. and Josephus, Ant. 
xii. 8). For even if it be admitted that the 
name Assyria could be transferred to Syria un- 
der the Seleucide, we must remember that the 
latter country had assumed a position of promi- 
nence in history just in the age of the Macca- 
bees, and formed the chief power against which 
the Asmonean princes contended. We cannot 
reconcile with this fact the subordinate position 
assigned in the Psalm to the power designated 
as Assyria, if respect be had to the predominant 
character of that age, so well known in history. 
But if we turn to the special case 1 Macc. v. we will 
find that the Syrians are not mentioned thereat all, 
any more than the Amalekites, who had disap- 
peared from history. Weare therefore compelled 
to go back to a time, when Assyria had not yet be- 
come the great world-power that threatened Is- 
rael. Accordingly the Persian period Neh. iv. 1f.; 
vi. 1 (Késter, Maurer, Ewald) is to be excluded, as 
also the Chaldean (Hassler). We would there- 
fore be disposed to assume one of the wars of 
David with the neighboring nations leagued 
against him, 2 Sam. viii. or x. (Grotius, J. H. 
Michaelis, Clauss). But the enumeration given 
in the text does not correspond with sufficient 
exactness to any of them. It agrees best with 
the alliance formed against Jehoshaphat, at the 
head of which were the Moabites, Ammonites 
and Edomites (since Kimchi, especially Venema 
and most of the recent commentators). Yet it 
must be confessed that even under this assump- 
tion there is much to be supplied and left to pure 
~ eonjecture. For Josephus (Ant. x. J, 2), gives a 
multitude of Arabs instead of the Meunim 
mentioned by the Chronicler. These may 
possibly be identical with the Ishmaelites and 
the Hagarenes here mentioned. The latter 
pitched their tents from the Persian Gulf as far 
as the country east of Gilead towards the 
Euphrates (1 Chron. v. 10), while the former 
spread themselves (Gen. xxv. 18), through the 
Sinaitic peninsula over the Arabian Desert as 
far as the countries under the sway of the As- 
syrians in the remote north-east. Now, since in 
2 Chron. xx. 2, we must read DIX’) instead of 
DIND, as indicating the place of departure of 
these hordes, Edom appears to have been their 
place of rendezvous, and is given the first place 
by the Psalmist for this reason, unless we prefer 
to assume that the hostile nations were enumer- 


ated according to their relative geographical posi- 
tions (Delitzsch). Further we can find a place 
for Gebal, which is not to be sought to the east 
of Jordan (Rosenm., De Wette), but south of the 
Dead Sea, (Gesenius) among the inhabitants of 
Mt. Seir mentioned by the Chronicler. We can 
certainly assume also, that Amalek, which was 
still existing in his time was included by him 
among the Edomites in the same way as Jose- 
phus (Ant. ii. 1, 2), reckons Auadykizec as part 
ofIdumea. In Amos i. 6, too (comp. Joel iv. 
4,) the tribes along the Mediterranean coast, the 
Philistines and Pheenicians,appear as combined 
against Israel. Nor, ifthe same event is referred 
to as the one dwelt upon in the Psalm, does it ap- 
pear in this instance also why the Chronicler omit- 
ted them as well as Assyria in his enumeration 
of the allies. If we assume, then, the identity 
of the events, the conjecture is at least worth 
mentioning, that the Levite and Asaphite Jaha- 
ziel named in 2 Chron. xx. 14, was the author 
of this Psalm. (Dathe, Hengst., Delitzsch). 

[Alexander :‘‘To the general description (Miz- 
mor) there is here prefixed amore specific one 
(shir) which designates the composition as a 
song of praise or triumph. The same combi- 
nation occurs above in the title of Ps. xlviii. a 
composition which as we have there seen, was 
probably occasioned by the victory of Jehosha- 
phat over the Moabites, Ammonites and their 
confederates as described in 2 Chron. xx. This 
agrees well with the hypothesis, conclusively 
maintained by Hengstenberg, that the Psalm 
before us has relation to the same event, and 
that as Ps. xlvii. was probably sung upon the 
field of battle, and Ps. xlvili. after the tri- 
umphant return to Jerusalem, so Ps. ]xxxiii. 
was composed in confident anticipation of the 
victory.” —J. F. M.]. 


Ver. 10. As Midian. That is, as Thou hast 
done to Midian by means of Gideon (Judges vii. 
8, comp. Is. ix. 3; x. 26; Hab. iii. 7). Sisera 
was the general of Jabin, king of Hazor, whose 
army was smitten by Barak and Deborah so that 
the river Kishon was strown with the dead 
(Judges iv. 5, 21). Endor lay in the midst of 
the battle-ground not far from Taanah and 
Megiddo mentioned in Judges v. 19, (Robinson, 
Ill. 468, 477). Ored, mentioned in Is. x. 26, and 
Zeeb were 0°IW and therefore probably gene- 


2 
rals of the Midianites (Judges vii. 25); Zebah 
and Zalmunneh their kings (Judges viii. 5 ff). 
On the signification of these names, comp. N6l- 
deke, Ueber die Amalekiter, p.9. [In Is. x. 26 it 
is the rock Oreb that is mentioned, so called from 
the death of the Midianite lord in that place. 
See Judges vii. 25 also.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 14ff. Whirlwind [E.V.: wheel].—Comp. 
Ps. Ixxvii. 19; Isa. xvii. 3. Wheel (Hupfeld 
with the ancient versions, Calvin, and others) is 
unnecessary here also. The fire, because it is 
the fire of God, devours not the covering of the 
mountains (most), but the mountains themselves 
(Hupfeld) which melt away before God like wax 
(Ps. xcvii. 15; Micah i. 4; comp, Deut, xxxil. 
23, where the earth, and Ps. Ixxviii. 21, 63; evi. 
18, where men are devoured by it). The image 
is more highly colored in Isa. x. 16-19.—The 
knowledge spoken of in ver. 19 is, it is true, a 
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practical knowledge gained by actual painful 
experience of God’s power. But, still, as re- 
lated to the design of the chastisement expressed 
in ver. 17 (that they may seek God’s name) it is 
not compulsory recognizing, submitting, and be- 
stowing homage (Calvin, Rudinger, Clericus, 
Hengstenberg), but an acknowledgment of the 
exclusive divinity of Jehovah, to which the na- 
tions seeking mercy and help shall be brought. 
We are not to translate: Thou, whose name is 
Jehovah (Geier, Rosenmiiller) or: Thou, accord- 
ing to Thy name (J. H. Michaelis, Hengst.) The 
subject is repeated, and, as in Ps. xliv. 3; Ixix. 
11, the repetition makes the reference more 
clear. [The last view is undoubtedly correct: 
‘“¢Thou, Thy name is Jehovah,” etc. The sense, 
however, remains unchanged by the first-men- 
tioned rendering. The second is forced and un- 
necessary to the elucidation. Calvin has ex- 
plained the object of the repetition of the sub- 
ject, laying emphasis, as it does, upon the di- 
vinity of Jehovah. He says that a comparison 
is made between that God and all false gods. 
“ Lord, make them feel that the idols which they 
have made for themselves are nothing.”—J. F. 
M.] As an illustration of the meaning of the 
passage, comp. Isa. xxxvii. 16-20; 2 Kings 
xix. 19. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The Church of God on earth has many ene- 
mies, and powerful and cunning ones among 
them. Sometimes they band themselves toge- 
ther, and then their purpose is to destroy the 
Church. But God has reversed the relation of 
affairs more than once. He has preserved. His 
Church, but put her enemies to shame. For her 
enemies are His enemies. And even if God 
seems to look on for a while, to observe the con- 
duct of men, He does not remain an idle specta- 
tor; but if He lets loose the storm and the fire 
of His wrath, then are felt the severity and the 
power of His judgment. 

2. The recollection of the Divine judgment in the 
history of the world is to be no less frequent and 
lively than the remembrance of His dealings of 
mercy. For in both of them does God manifest 
His incomparable majesty, and make it clear to 
the whole world, that men have equal reason to 
fear His name and to confide in it. For this 
name Jehovah has a significance in the history 
of redemption, and a power in the history of 
the world. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The designs of men and the purposes of God: 
—If our enemies are God’s also, then we need 
not fear either their number, craftiness, or 
strength.—God proves Himself to be God alone, by 
glorifying His name in friend and foe.—God will 
not merely overthrow His own enemies and those 
of His Church; He will subdue them also: and 
so He causes them not only to feel His might, 
but also to know His name.—God not only rules 
the world, but He will be acknowledged also 
throughout its bounds as the Supreme Majesty. 





‘enemies the vanity of their attempts. 
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CALVIN: God’s punishments do. not always ef- 
fect a change in men for the better, but they do~ 
in the end compel an acknowledgment of His 
supremacy to the glorifying of His name among. 
those who are justly condemned, 

Srarxe: If God keeps silence, do not thou: 
but keep crying to Him until He ceases to be si- 
lent.—Let tyrants say what. they will, they da 
not gain what they would; the hope of the 
wicked» must perish.—Combinations which are 
formed without God, yea, against God and His 
Church, cannot last.~Members of God’s Church 
have, from the beginning, found enemies even in 
their blood-relations, Abel in Cain, Isaac in Ish- 
mael, Jacob in Esau.—lIt is far. better for men to 
be brought by God’s blessings toa knowledge of 
Him, than to be only compelled by His punish- 
ment to confess that God alone is the Lord. 

Renscuen: Strength, counsel, and craft are 
of no avail; when God begins to smite, then fall 
chariots, horses, and men.—ARNDT: God often 
conceals from our sight the tokens of His help 
and counsel, and yet. is helping wondrously, 
though secretly, and. preserving His own.—lf 
God alone is called Lord, and the Highest in the 
universe, it is good to rely upon Him alone, and 
it is right that we should fear, and stand in awe, 
and humble ourselves before Him, and that we 
call upon Him, honor Him, love Him, and praise 
Him.—F risen: The less the world knows thee, 
the better is it for thee, and this alone is suffi- 
cient for thee: God knows His own.—Hidden, 
yet not lost, is the emblem of the Christian.— 
Roos: It is indeed a great advantage, when the 
enemies of a nation or of an individual are also 
enemies of God, provided also that the pretext 
or primary cause of the injury does not lie with. 
ourselyes.—TuHotuck: Israel has a God who 
has spoken to His people, not only in words, but 
also in deeds.—GuuntHER: Thy impatience must 
not proceed from unwillingness to bear the cross 
any further, but from thy zeal to prove to thy 
They 
would destroy the children of God from the 
earth.—Diepricw: We, the feeblest creatures, 
triumph if we have God with us, and the mighti- 
est are dashed to the ground, if they have God 
against them.—We are so well shielded and cared 
for in God, that we can ‘wish even for our bit- 
terest foes the highest good at last, the know- 
ledge of God Himself.—Tause: He whose vital 
breath is God’s word and ways and works, of- 
fers his prayers also from out of this atmosphere. 
And God is ever the same, as He was of old, 
disposed, just as He had ever been, towards His 
friends and towards His foes. 

Barnes: What it is right for men to attempt 
it 1s right for them to pray for; what it would 
be right for them to do if they had the power, it 
is right to ask God to accomplish; what is far 
from malignity in the act and in the design, may 
be far from malignity in the desire and in the 
prayer; and if men ean carry with them the 
idea that. what. they are endeavoring to do is 
right, they will have very little difficulty in re- 
ae a the so-called imprecatory Psalms.—J. 


y 
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PSALM LXXXIV. 


' To the chief Musician upon Gittith, 


2 How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lorp of hosts! ‘ 


A Psalm for the sons of Korah. 


3 My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lorp: 
My heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God. 


4 Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, 


And the swallow a nest for herself, where she may 


Hven thine altars, O Lorp of hosts, 
My King, and my God. 


lay her young, 


5 Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: 


They will be still praising thee. Selah. 


6 Blessed zs the man whose strength 7s in thee; 


In whose heart are the ways of them. 


7 Who passing through the valley of Baca 


Make it a well; 
The rain also filleth the pools, 
8 They go from strength to strength, 


Every one of them in Zion appeareth before God. 


9 O Lorp God of‘hosts, hear my prayer: 
Give ear, O God of Jacob. Selah. 


10 Behold, O God. our shield, 


And look upon the face of thine anointed. 


11 For a-day in thy courts is better than a 


thousand. 


I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 


12 For the Lorp God is a sun and shield: 
The Lorp will give grace and glory : 


No good thing will he withhold from them that walk uprightly. 


13 O Lorp of hosts, 
Blessed zs the man that trusteth in thee. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anp Composition.—On the super- 
scription see Introd. 3 2 and 312, No. 7. The 
three strophes are connected in such a manner 
that the first sentence of each takes up the 
thought, though not the words, of the last sen- 
tence of the preceding one, and develops it. A 
solemn tone of joyful courage, the fruit of faith, 
and of praise flowing from the assurance of sal- 
vation,pervades the whole.’ The house of God 
and those who dwell therein are first the object 
of praise. It is then bestowed upon those be- 
lievers in God who, under His blessing as the 
God of the covenant, perform their pilgrimages 
to Zion where they can find Him. Lastly, God 
Himself and those who trust in Him are praised. 

Inferences have been falsely drawn from 
the feeling of gentle melancholy, and pious long- 





ing remarked by most of the recent commentators. 
For the suppliant knows and loves the house of 
God, longs after it and its worship, praises the 
happiness of those who dwell in it, and of those 
who walk thither, even though through the wild- 
erness, in order to appear before God. Does 
this indicate that the Psalmist is personally not 
in a position to satisfy his longing for the sanc- 
tuary? The text gives no intimation of it; and 
least of all is anything hinted at which would be 
likely to prevent him. Nota syllable gives the 
indication of sickness, or imprisonment, or flight 
before enemies, or exile. Nor does ver. 11 say 
that he was forcibly detained in the tents of 
wickedness. Notevenis any ground afforded for 
the inference that he was locally absent from 
Zion. For the second strophe (see the exposi- 
tion below), does not describe a festival-journey 
or a pilgrimage to Zion, by which a longing 
might have been awakened or strengthened, ta 
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take part in it also; but it employs expressions 
borrowed from the features of such journeys, 
while describing a different relation. And what 
makes this usage so much the more significant is 
the fact that a parallel instance is to be re- 
marked in the first strophe where dwelling in 
God’s house is spoken of, while going to God is 
now placed beside it in order to complete the 
picture. The confidence exhibited in the prayer 
recorded in the third strophe agrees also with 
this supposition. Weneed not therefore press 
into the argument the points of agreement with 
Pss. xlii. and xliii. in order to discover here 
again David’s situation of flight before Absalom, 
which is acknowledged to be represented there. 
In this view of the relation of the Psalms the 
author has been identified with David himself 
(Clauss, Stier, and most of the older commenta- 
tors), or with one of the Levitical singers of the 
family of Korah, either speaking as from the 
soul of David (Rosenmiiller, Hengst.) or praying 
for him as the anointed, and expecting his own 
return home with the king’s restoration (De- 
litzsch). We can only say that the “tents” in 
ver. 11 c, as contrasted with the house of God, 
do not prove the latter to have been the stone 
Temple, especially as the expressions used in the 
first strophe (see the exposition below) do not 
necessarily lead to any such conclusion. Nor 
do they permit us to assume the period in Da- 
vid’s life when he fled before Saul, as the men- 
tion of ‘‘ Zion,” ver. 8, cannot possibly be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that the Psalm 
was committed to writing ata later date (Cal- 
vin). Hupfeld maintains that terms such as: 
dwellings, courts, altars, threshold, in the house 
‘of God, and the longing expressed in connection 
with them, presuppose a long-existing Temple- 
worship, already deeply seated in the feelings, 
and entering into the common language of the 
people. But this cannot be conceded unless we 
deny at the same time the antiquity of the Mo- 


saic writings upon the subject of such worship.. 


For the same reasons the expressions used with 're- 
ference to the festival journeys to the Temple, 
throw no light upon the question, leaving out 
of consideration the fact that there is no clear 
indication that the Psalm is a pilgrim song (Her- 
der, Muntinghe), or that vers. 2-5 are a hymn 
sung by pilgrims who had arrived at the sanc- 
tuary, and vers, 6-8 the reply of those who 
dwelt init (Olshausen). Again, it is not inti- 
mated that the Temple was in ruins, in which the 
birds built their nest, but the house of God is 
spoken of as being resorted to for religious wor- 
ship. We are therefore forbidden to assume the 
period of the exile (Isaaki, Kimchi as an alterna- 
tive). The period following the consecration, 165 
B. C.,would be much more suitable than this 
(Hitzig), if it were necessary for us to seek the 
composition at so late a date. The ‘anointed ” 
in ver, 11 would then naturally not be the king 
but the Jewish people. But it is a mere asser- 
tion, destitute of proof, that we are to attach this 
meaning to the same term in Ps, lxxxix. 389, 
Hab. iii 13; and Ps, xxviii. 8. Nor is a late 
date of composition to be argued from the fact 
that only here and in Sirach xlii. 16 is God called 
a Sun, and at the same time designated by the 
term denoting a round and glittering shield, 


Vers. 1-5. How amiable, e¢e.—The Heb word 
includes the two meanings: beloved, and: worthy 
of love. The use of the plural: tabernacles, 
perhaps has allusion to the numerous divisions 
of God’s house. Yet these divisions themselves 
are not meant, for God dwelt in the Holy of Ho- 
lies alone. Nor is it to be explained as a poeti- 
cal (Hupfeld) plural (Pss. xliii. 8; xlvi. 5; 
exxxii. 56, 8; comp. Ixviii. 36). It is directed 
against the sensuous conception of God’s local 
residence, and yet does not entirely abandon it, 
so that we are not justified in understanding the 
whole strophe to relate to spiritual residence, 
hunger, and thirst (Hengstenberg). But the 
mention of the courts and altars as the place for 
which the poet longed, in which he would dwell 
and find a home as the bird in its nest, confirms 
the absence of the naturalistic and sensuous 
idea, while it also exhibits the more restricted 
conception of God's dwelling-places, in distinc- 
tion from the places where the people and priests 
assembled for the performance of their religious 
rites: and this distinction was suggested by the 
consciousness of the places of worship having 
necessarily a local habitation. Both orders of 
the congregation had their separate courts, as 
well as their established places and ceremonies 
in sacrifice and prayer; none of them, however, 
dwelt in these places. Yet it is not to be inferred 
from ver. 3 that the poet was a layman (Ewald, 
Olshausen). Nor do vers. 4 and 5 refer to - 
Priests and Levites, who with their families lived — 
by the altar. Nor are the residents of God’s 
house the inhabitants of Jerusalem, or: those 
who lived round about, the Temple (Olshausen) 
and certainly not the constant resorters to the 
Temple (De Wette, Stier). But the words con- 
tain the Old Testament idea (Jer. xx. 6) corres- 
ponding to that in the New Testament: members 
of God’s house (Eph. ii. 19), The idea rests 
upon the conception of filial relationship, and is 
here imaged forth in the emblem of brooding 
birds. This figure not only serves this purpose, 
but also leads the way to the literal presentation 
of the idea inthe following verse. The form of 
the sentence does not show a literal comparison 
of the nests, which contain even the smallest 
birds to be found anywhere, to the altars, which 
are the homes of the pious, and of which the 
Psalmist was, for the time, deprived, and after 
which he longed. It only shows that it is to be 
understood in one of the following ways: Either 
the poet in an agony of passionate longing 
breaks off the sentence with the sigh: alas! 
thine altars! (Calvin, Muntinghe, Stier), or we 
must supply-and prefix the words: So I have 
found (Mendelssohn, Knapp); or: should [ not 
find (Rudinger, Clericus, J. H. Michaelis, Dathe, 
Rosenmiiller). But the passage is not merely a 
figurative one, in which the poet by a bold meta- 
phor represents himself as the sparrow and swal- 
low who found their nest, that is, a secure place 
of refuge, and an unmolested, protected, peace- 
ful home within the precincts of the sanctuary 
(Geier, Venema, Burk, Clauss., Hengst., Del.), 
The sentence does not begin with: for (Luther), 
but with: also; and this particle is not united 
to the verb (Hengst.) but to the name of the bird, 
in a clause which by the use of the perfect tense 
alludes to a determinate occurrence. This fact 
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is the one well-known in history, that small birds 
lived undisturbed within the precincts of the 
Temple. We could therefore render directly: 


beside, or: close to thine altars (Sept., Vulg., 


Syr., Arab., and many of the older and recent 
expositors) without needing to assume that the 
Temple was in ruins (Isaaki, Kimchi). But, in 
the first place, NS is more readily construed 


grammatically, not as a preposition, but as the 
sign of the accusative, and in apposition (Heng- 
stenberg, Del., Hitzig), only that we need not 
insert: namely (Luther) [or even, Engl. Vers. ]; 
in the second place the intermediate thought 
would be wanting, which prepares the way for 
the idea of man’s home-fellowship with God. 

_ This fellowship in a spiritual sense was shared 
by the Psalmist. As on Old Testament ground, 
however, he cannot grasp the idea inits ripened 
fulness of meaning, and feel that he can exercise 
and exhibit his right of home and filial compa- 
nionship in any other place than in the Temple on 
Zion. He therefore felicitates in general terms 
and in a comprehensive sense those who ever dwell 
in God’s house (Comp. xv. 1; xxvii. 4). The 
proposal of Hupfeld either to supply the words: 
“but 1” before “thine altars” or to insert the 
whole passage after ver. 5a. is accordingly un- 
necessary. We must not, however slight so 
superficially asis usually done the objections 
adduced against the current explanations, espe- 


cially by Hupfeld. The expression: my King and 


my God (Ps. v. 3), must especially receive due 
attention. [AnExaNpDER: ‘‘ The address, Jehovah 
(God) of Hosts has the same sense as in ver. 2. 
One suggests the covenant relation between God 
and the petitioner, the other makes His sover- 
eignty the ground of a prayer for His protection. 
The same essential notions of supremacy and 
covenant right are conveyed by the parallel ex- 
pression: my King and my God.”—J. F. M.] 

The particular meanings of the names of the 
birds, which also occur together in Prov. xxvi. 
2, are a matter of dispute; for the swallow has 
a different name. (Is. xxxviii.14; Jer. viii. 7). 
The same is true of the wild or turtle-dove 
(Sept., Targum, Syr., Hitzig), and it is an un- 
supported conjecture to suppose that these are 
onomatopoetic words representing a flock of 
medium-sized birds like crows, choughs or star- 
lings, screeching and high-flying and separately 
undistinguishable (Bottcher). We may there- 
fore hold to the Rabbinical explanation of derér. 
Should it, however, correspond to the word déri 
now employed in Palestine to designate the 
sparrow(Wetzsteinin an Excursus in Delitzsch), 
then instead of the sparrow (Sept.) there must 
be understood here by Tsippér some small twit- 
tering bird like the finch (Tobler, Denkblatter 
aus Jerusalem 18538, p. 117), which in particular 
is denoted by this onomatopoetic word. 

It is not to be inferred from ver. 38 6, that 
God’s praise is only to be sounded forth in the 
future, when it will certainly be proclaimed, 
while the present is still dark. This is the ex- 
planation given (Hengst., Ewald, Del.), after 
Ps. xlii. 6, according to the hypothesis that a 
like situation is described in these Psalms. But 
we have seen how uncertain the grounds of ‘this 
assumption are. And besides, the primary sig- 
nification of WW) is iteratio, so that it is much 








better to adhere to it in this place. The praise 
that resounds through God’s house is to reach 
still further, stretching from the past through 
the present into the future. Most therefore 
render directly: ever. The Selah also suits 
this view better; the music here strikes in, 
leading the service of praise. 

Ver. 6. Ways in their hearts. [E. V. In 
whose hearts are the ways of them]. ‘he plural 
suffix is to be explained by the fact that “the 
man’’ wasjust before used as a collective term. 
But what is the meaning of the sentence? 


Is it as it stands, so meaningless that niyo 
(roads) must be given up, and nyo3a=n203 (con- 


fidence, Hupf.) be read in its place as the Chald, has 


already paraphrased it? Or should we rather 


insert MY, because the Sept. has here as in 


2 Chron, ix. 11, rendered dvaBdcerc? Neither. 
The word expresses a meaning that is contrasted 
with side-paths or by-ways (Jer. xviii. 15; 
Prov. xii. 28; Ps. exxyv. 5). We might there- 
fore think of the straight paths of Jehovah (Ps. 
xvii. 5), which Israel was éareful to follow, 
while the heathen wandered away from them in 
their erring courses (Is. liii. 6): the paths that 
were laid down by the statutes of the law (Hit- 
zig). We have presented according to this view 
either the thought that the righteous have con- 
stantly before their minds these ways of God or 
His commandments, ponder them in their hearts 
and earnestly strive to walk in accordance with 
them (Isaaki, Kimchi, Luther, and others); or 
that the hearts of the pious are no longer a 
trackless waste, but a well-beaten path of right- 
eousness, Proy. xvi. 17 (Venema, Mendelssohn, 
Hengst.). The latter explanation is more readily , 
attached to the form of the words and the usage 
of the terms employed, but it makes too little ac- 
count of the context and passes over too quickly 
into a spiritual application, as we find also in 
the exposition of the following sentences that 
the actual and historical ground of the expres- 
sions has been needlessly abandoned by many. 
It is quite true that it is a forced interpretation 
of the disputed clause which makes it mean that 
the pilgrim-routes to Jerusalem (Aben Ezra, 
Knapp, Bottcher, Delitzsch), or the common 
streets in Jerusalem leading to the sanctuary 
(Grotius), were constantly in their thoughts. 
And ver. 7, completes the picture of blessedness, 
set forth before in general terms, that is, the 
blessing of trust in God, by a figure which is 
borrowed from a wandering or journeying as a 
common emblem of human life (Hupfeld). But 
it expresses more. For in ver. 86 the travellers 
are described as appearing before God in Zion. 
The Psalmist hasin mind a pilgrimage or festival 


| journey; not indeed as apparent to the senses 


as though the spectacle of a band of pilgrims 
had given occasion to the words of longing 
(Muntinghe), nor yet as an emblem of the toil. 
some life-journey of the righteous which has yet 
very many seasons of refreshing and blessedness. 
Here as in the preceding strophe there is a 
mingling of expressions drawn from the spheres 
of the external and the spiritual, as ver. 7 es- 
pecially shows. Ver. 6 felicitates those who 
have in God their strength (not their defence or 
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their glory). And ver. 8 says that they go, not: 
from band to band (Grotius and Rosenmuller 
following the older expositors), but from strength 
to strength, until every one of them (transition 
to the singular) appears before God Himself. This 
last phrase takes the place of the usual ‘‘before 
God’s face.”’ and yet with the local distinction, 
in Zion. It is, however, most natural to take 
the roads mentioned, without the article, in ver. 68, 
not in a concrete and special application, so as to 
refer them generally to the ways to God and 
His house, whether in the sensuous or in the 
spiritual sense, but to understand them, as indefi- 
nitely as they are expressed, of the means and 
ways by which in the sphere of the heart the 
supply of strength vouchsafed by God to men is 
conveyed. It is therefore. better not to compare 
Is. xl. 8; but in particular Ps. 1. 138. This view 
is confirmed by the words which immediately 
follow. 

Vers. 7f. Travelling through the vale of 
tears. [E. V. Passing through the valley of 
Baca]. The participles here and in ver. 5, are 
parallel and have a mutual reference. They de- 
note however, either different persons or the 
same persons in different circumstances, at first 
as being companions of God in His house, 
and then as being on the way thither as 
pilgrims to Zion. Now Zion lay upon a moun- 
tain,and the surrounding country is very much 
cut up by ravines and in some parts poorly sup- 
plied with water. The pilgrims would therefore 
have a toilsome ascent from the valley-ground 
below. Many of the valleys, also, had signifi- 
cant names, easily convertible into symbolical 
expressions. Such were Rephaim=shadows, 
and Hinnom—wailing, which lay close together 
between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. In the 
former, there grew, according to 2 Sam. vy. 28; 
2 Chron. xiv. 14f., trees called ND3. The rab- 


a 
bins have explained these to be mulberries, but 
later writers, more correctly (see Faber on 
Harmer’s Beobachtingen iber_den Orient, 1. 400) 
have referred it to a plant resembling the balsam 
called by the Arabs daca, because when it is 
wounded, a tearlike liquid exudes (Winer, Real- 
worterbuch). There were undoubtedly several 
of these Baca-valleys: and being employed here 
as a play upon 133 (= weeping) in allusion to 
the property just described, they could very 
readily receive a symbolical application, and the 
more so as the shrub is very common in the arid 
valley of Mecca. Burckhardt found such a val- 
ley in the neighborhood of Sinai (Travels in 
Syria, etc., p. 977). And since it is evidently 
not a special route of any particular band of 
pilgrims that is described in our text, for the 
pilgrims in general did not march in companies 
upon the same road, it would be altogether op- 
posed to the spirit of the passage and would de- 
stroy the idea and the expectation which the poet 
has awakened, to seek an actual Valley of Baca. 
The valley Rephaim is the less suitable, as, ac- 
cording to Is. xvii. 5, it was very fertile, while 
a conversion into a valley of fountains is 
spoken of here. It is therefore preferable 
to suppose a barren region to be referred to 
(Gesenius, Ewald, Olshausen), or valley full of 
thorns (Késter). But it is urnecessary to iden- 
tify the valley here mentioned either with the 











Valley of Achor (Hos. ii. 17), between Jericho 
and Bethel (Jos. vii. 24) which contained a 
place called D°D3 (Sept. xAavOuov), Judges ii. 1, 
which again might properly have been 0’33= 
D'NI3 (Hitzig); or with the last station upon 
the road from the north, where in a narrow and 
gloomy valley dark water drops from a rock 
(Renan, Vie de Jésus, Ch. IV.). . For apart from 
the fact, that the dropping from the rock called 
‘‘weeping” in Job xxviii. 11, is there called 
33 and not 823, it is not said here that the 
pilgrims made that valley a PYD=bivouce, be- 
fore Jerusalem (Knapp), but [yD—=place of 
fountains. Now this does not mean that they 
dug wells (Luther), or found fountains miracu- 
lously prepared, Is. xli. 18, (Kimchi, Calvin), or 
through their piety converted the toils of the 
journey into occasions of spiritual refreshment 
(Geier and others), or that they made God Him- 
self the fountain of their salvation (Venema, by 
a false reference of the suffix), The words are 
a figurative expression of the thought that the 
Divine blessing accompanies them everywhere 
and supplies the means by which they are re- 
freshed on their journey, and so strengthened, 
that they become neither faint nor languid, but 
ever strongerasthey advance. Thevalley through 
which they are marching, becomes green mea- 
dows and pastures and fruitful fields, by springs 
and rain. For 11) denotes also in Joel ii. 28, - 


as M1) does elsewhere, the first fertilizing rain 


after the heat of summer, which in the East 
clothes the parched ground in an incredibly short 
time with vegetation of the most varied kind, 
(Sept., Kimchi, Calvin and all the recent exposi- 
tors but Hengstenberg). For it is against the 
context to suppose that allusion is made to the 
guide of the caravan (Herder) or to the teacher 
who instructs the travellers in the law of God, 
(Hengst. following the Chald. and the Rabbins, 
Luther and most of the older versions) who is 
covered with blessing (UY as Kal-in the pas- 
sive sense). Although it gives a sense too re- 
stricted to translate: Baca-valley (Hitzig, Del.) 
and to understand by this a desolate and barren 
region at that time in ill-repute (Olshausen) 
noted for its resinous trees which derived their 
names from the resin which exuded from them 
(Bottcher), yet the nature of the discourse, 
which passes over immediately into the figurative, 
and the allusion contained in the name of the tree, 
make it also quite correct to render: Valley of 
weeping or land of tears. (The ancient versions, 
the Masorah, which has the remark that ND3 


here stands for 135, and the Rabbins except 


Aten Ezra and Kimchi, and after them many 
expositors, Hengstenberg and Hupfeld last). 
Luther altered his translation in many ways, but 
generally did not improve it. His view of ver. 
8c, was founded upon the rendering of the Sept. : 
opOyjcerar 6 Oed¢ TOv Oedv. Exception was made 
to the unusual combination of ON instead of 
*15- NR with ANT; the allusion to Serr Ons imme- 
diately preceding and to ox x in verse 8, was 


overlooked; and it was suggested that the true 


| reading was D'TIOX On. 
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Vers. 10 ff. Our Shield.—This is in the voca- 
tive, as being an address to God; not, as in Ps. 
lxxxix. 19, an accusative denoting the king, 
and depending upon the verb: (Aben Ezra). 
Against the latter are the terms:Sun and Shield 
applied to God in ver. 12, and changed by the 
Sept. into the sentence: God loves mercy and 
truth. God is called a shield also in Ps, lix. 12. 
“‘See” stands absolutely as in 2 Chron. xxiv. 22; 
Ps. Ixxx. 15, parallel to ‘‘hear’’ in ver. 9c. 
«‘For,” in ver. 11, does not confirm the foregoing 
supplication (Hengst.) but the whole Psalm 
(Aben Ezra, Geier and others). The verse says 
nothing about door-keeping, which was an honor- 
able office. Nor about along-continued residence 
(Luther). A comparison is made between dwell- 
ing and lying upon the threshold, the former re- 
lating both to the house of God and to the tents of 
wickedness. The latter is not employed in the 
sense of being despised (Augustin) nor as being 
the consequence of violent treatment (Sept.) nor 
as lying before the door as Lazarus did (Hengst.). 

‘It expresses a personal experience of the exalted 
good, happiness and value of belonging to God's 
house, and the smallest measure of and most 
remote connection with this privilege were more 
esteemed and loved by the Psalmist than the 
greatest abundance supplied from other sources. 
The psalmist has in his mind’s eye a worshipper 
lying upon the threshold, but utters only his own 
conception and appreciation of this relation, not 
his actual condition and posture. Any reference 
to his humility and modesty (Calvin, Hupfeld), is 
as unsuitable as an allusion to the position and 
employment of the Korahites in the temple- 
service (Del.). The plural number courts, in 
vers. 8 and 11, do not necessarily indicate a 
late date. The original Tabernacle had, to be 
sure, only one court. But intimations are found 
of an enlargement and alteration in that of 
David’s time. (See Knobel on Ex. xxv.-xxxi. p. 
255). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. He who loves the house of God must ever 
experience nothing but the most ardent longing 
to be there, whether he be far from it or near 
it; he would never be found absent from it, 
he would even as God’s child forever dive in His 
house. Hetherefore felicitates those who abide 
there; and they praise God continually. They 
have there what the bird has in her nest. ‘*God 
is so kind and condescending that He leaves not 
unrewarded the fervent love and holy desire 
which men feel for Him, but so gladdens men.as 
to revive them in body and soul. And thus 
from an ardent longing after God there results 
an all-pervading sense of happiness” (John 
Arndt). 

2. The earthly house of God, however, is only a 
type of the heavenly, and therefore in the pil- 
grim’s longing for and journeying to the former, 
is imaged forth the relation of the children of 
God to the latter. If they have their strength 
in God, their longing is not in vain and their 
journeying not without result as it is not with- 
out an aim. In their hearts are paths, upon 
which strength from God is conveyed to them, 
and in their toilsome course God provides the 
means of their support and success, so that they, 
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raised up out of faintness and exhaustion, go on 
from strength to strength until they appear be- 
fore God. Such men clothed with strength from 
Him are indeed to be counted happy, as they in 
their march through the desert, gladdened by 
His blessing, change it into a garden of God. 

3. But it is a necessary accompaniment of such 
experience of mercy, that we do not rest satis- 
fied with such longing, wishing, and desiring, 
but that longing becomes prayer, wishing trust, 
and desire the possession of salvation. There- 
fore must we not, in a false spiritualistic feel- 
ing, lightly regard or despise the means of grace 
offered and provided in the visible Church, but 
duly avail ourselves of them. Thrice blessed are 
they who act thus. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


He who loves from the heart what is God’s, 
has as much reason for rejoicing as for longing. 
—Man must seek at God’s altars what he cannot 
well be without on earth, and what he can find 
nowhere in the world.—The happiness of those 
who dwell with God in His house: (1) wherein 
it consists; (2) how it is obtained.—Communion 
with God is neither to be gained nor preserved 
without a due use of the means of grace.—He 
who loves God’s house, walks in God’s ways, and 
trusts in His aid, is to be counted happy even on 
earth.—Our pilgrimage upon earth as a journey 
to the house of God.—The praise of God the 
joy of the righteous.—The transformations 
which true piety effects in this earthly vale of 
sorrow.—God not only defends His own, He 
blesses them also with gifts from on high.—He 
who would enjoy God’s blessings must open his 
heart to God, and prepare the way for His 
coming.—Progress in the ways of God is effected 
only through the strength of God; it is made 
from step to step, but is made surely towards 
God; it is not gained without much sorrow, but 
the end is abiding joy. .. 

Starke: If God shows every little bird a place 
to build its nest and hatch its young in peace, 
He will also grant to souls longing for salvation, 
means of instruction and sources of happiness.— 
If the soul once gains a true appreciation of 
God’s word, its desire for intimate converse with 
it will grow day by day.—He who would call 
God his King must do Him homage, and yield 
himself up to Him by faith; and, by so doing, 
he will become not only His subject, but also an 
inmate of His own house.—O blessed dwelling! 
In God’s house will everything be granted to the 


‘soul, and nothing be asked of it in return but to 


praise Him.—The path in which we are to walk 
to heaven, must not only be in books; not lie 
only in the ear or on the tongue; it must be in 
the heart; the heart must learn to delight in 
God’s ways.—A Christian need not languish in 
this barren vale of sorrow, for he has every- 
where beside him the fountain of life-—Is God 
the Sun of believers? He must enlighten them, 
warm them, and make them fruitful. Is he 
their Shield? He must protect them against all 
enemies. Well for those who enjoy these bless- 
ings! ; 

Oanoenuss The happy results of the preach- 
ing of the gospel show that the true, eternal, and 
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only God, is present with His church, and blesses 
that ordinance, that it may bring forth much 
fruit.—SeLtnecker: There is nothing better 
than to be a member of the true Church, and to 
have God’s word pure and simple, for with these 
the Lord of hosts is and abides. —Rizcer: A soul 
seeking God displays: (1), its desire for this 
blessed communion, (2), its actual arrival before 
Him whom it seeks and finds: (3), its worship, 
wherein it testifies to God its love for Him, its 
joy and trust in Him and dependence upon Him, 
and whereby it wins its way into His’ presence. 
—God’s praise in heaven is sounded forth in per- 
fect strains ; on earth we’are training ourselves 
to bear a part in them:—Tuotuck: How much 
is necessary, in order to realize the highest joy 
of life in God’s praise!—GurnTHER: First, the 
longing after God’s house and communion with 
Him; next, an indication of the way to the ob- 
ject of desire; thirdly, the reward of residence 
in God’s house, or in communion with him.— 
Umsreit: It is not the word of praise outwardly 
sounding which brings blessedness and peace to 
man; but he alone finds the highest happiness 





7 


trodden paths of God, but in whose heart they 
are and live.—ScuauBacu: It is not a bodily 
stay and residence in the Temple as they were 
granted to the priests and Levites in Jerusalem, 
that makes us blessed; but the constant sojourn 
of the heart with the Lord, which makes the 
Christian an inmate of His house.—Diepricu: 
The blessedness of those who enjoy unobstructed. 
communion with the living God, the God of 
mercy.—ScHAPPER (at the unveiling of the sta- 
tue of Melanchthon in Wittemberg, Oct. 21st, 
1865); With what right and in what sense do 
we honor the memory of the blessed Reformers? 
(1) They, as true children of God and living 
members of His Church, desired to dwell in His 
house and praise Him forever. (2) As true he- 
roes they took the Lord as their strength, and. 
from the heart walked in His -ways.. .(3).As 
true teachers: in the kingdom of heaven they 
passed through the vale of sorrow and made, it, 
fountains of water, and have been crowned 
with blessing. (4). As true Reformers of the 
Church, they have achieved one victory after. 
the other, so that men must see that the true God 
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whose heart is fixed in God as his only strength | isin Zion, where they abode and whither they 
and glory, and who not merely knows the well- | have directed us. 


PSALM LXXXV. 
Lo the chief Musician, A Psalm for the sons of Korak. 


2 Lorp, thou hast been favorable unto thy land: 
Thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob. 
3 Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people; 


Thou hast covered all their sin. 
4 Thou hast taken away all thy wrath: 


Selah. 


Thou hast turned thyself from the fierceness of thine anger. 


5 Turn us, O God of our salvation, 


And cause thine anger toward us to cease.. 


6 Wilt thou be angry with us for ever? 


Wilt thou draw out thine anger to all generations? 


7 Wilt thou not revive us again: 

That thy people may rejoice in thee? 
8 Shew us thy mercy, O Lorn, 

And grant us thy salvation. 


9 I will hear what God the Lorp will speak : 
For he will speak peace unto his people, and to his saints: 


But let them not turn again to foll 


10, Surely his salvation 7s nigh them that fear him ; 


That glory may dwell in our land. 


mT 
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11 Mercy and truth are met together; 
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_ Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 


12 Truth shall spring out of the earth; 


__.. And righteousness shall look down from heaven. 
13 Yea, the Lorp shall give that which is good; 


_ And oar land shall yield her increase. 
14 Righteousness shall go before him ; 
_ And shall set us in the way of his steps. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


“ContTENTs aND Composition. After a -retro- 
spect of the former mercy bestowed upon the 
people, (vers. 2-4), there is uttered a prayer for 
a renewed manifestation of the same mercy 
during present sufferings from the anger of God 
(vers. 5-8). The intention ‘is then announced 
of ‘listening with gladness to: God’s pledge of 
peace to His people, because its fulfilment in 
their deliverance was certain to those who really 
feared Him (vers. 9, 10).: This fulfilment with 
its wealth of blessings is finally described in 
strains of poetic rapture (vers. 11-14), which 
bear a great resemblance to Is. xxxix. 16f.; xlv. 
8; lix. 14. We receive an impression from the 
Psalm which compels us to assign its composi- 
tion to the period succeeding the return from 
the Exile. There is no sufficient ground for con- 
necting it with the peace concluded with Antio- 
chus IIL (Hitzig). It is more than doubtful 
whether we are justified in inferring from ver. 
13 a season of the year long before harvest. 
The assumption is altogether arbitrary that the 
first part contains the prayer of the Church, and 
the second a hymn of exhortation and promise 
by the priests in response (Ewald, Olshausen, 
De Wette). The construction of the perfects in 
vers. 2-4 as pluperfects (Ewald, Olshausen, 
Baur) is unnecessary. [These commentators 
suppose the reference to be to a period long past, 
and hence their view of the force of these verbs. 
—J.F.M.] The opinion is unfounded, that vers. 
5f. recall the former prayer of the people (Hitzig), 
or that they contain that of those who remained 
still in exile as distinguished from those who 
had returned (Venema). Ifthe whole psalm be 
viewed as prophetic (the older commentators) 
or as having no historical back-ground (Hengsf., 
Clauss.), the exposition is modified accordingly. 
The expressions indicate a national judgment, 
not in conception as in Ps. xiv. 7, but in reality; 
and ver. 96, hints that the present misfortunes 
of the people were the deserved consequences of 
their folly (Delitzsch). This idea is lost in the 
text of the Sept. where we have the ‘rendering: 
and to those who turn their hearts to Him. 
[This rendering is due to a wrong conception of 
the word 703 and to a false construction of the 
clause. This word was supposed to be capable 
of the same meaning as the form ‘pa which 
once means inward parts.—Most of the English 
commentators agree with the view defended 
above. Dr. Alexander does not feel justified in 
referring it to any particular period. He says: 
«The idea that the benefit acknowledged was de- 
liverance from the Babylonish exile has arisen 





from a false interpretation of the last clause of 
ver. 1, the fruesense of which may be illustrated 
from Ps. xiv..7...Captivity is_a common figure 
for. distress and God’s revisiting the captives 
for relief from it.”? And again: ‘‘It seems to be 
appropriate to every case in which the fulfilment 
of the promise in Ley. xxvi. 8-13 was suspend- 
ed.”—J. F. M.]. 

Vers. 11 ff. Mercy and truth are met toge- 
ther (preeterite), and therefore appear as united 
and co-operating harmoniously, in consequence 
of God’s glory or majesty again dwelling in the 
land when the people should. become converted to 
His fear. It is opposed to the context to change 
the compassion and truth of God into the human 
virtues of ‘“‘kindness” and ‘‘faithfulness”’ (Hup- 
feld), or ‘love and faithfulness,” (Hitzig). So 
also is the change of glory into ‘‘ honor” (most). 
A like harmony exists between righteousness 
and peace, of which it is said literally that they 
are joined together. [It is more correct to say 
that it issaid literally: they have kissed each 
ether, the-word being onomatopoetic, and then 
to present the idea of union as conveyed by that 
figure.—J. F. M.] They do not appear here as 
gifts of God, and consequences of His mercy and 
truth (most). Still less are they represented as 
human righteousness and earthly peace (Hitzig), 
but as heavenly attributes in their Divine union. 
They are rightly personified in this sense, and 
represented frequently in works of art as angels 
or messengers of God kissing each other (comp. 
Piper’s evangel. Kalender, 1859, p. 24 ff., 1867, p. 
63). It is this righteousness thus united with 
peace which the Psalmist beholds as looking 
down from heaven well-pleased with the land, 
in which God’s glory dwells, and from which it 
causes to spring forth from Divine seeds united 
truth and mercy. In the next verse the deal- 
ings of the Covenant God answer to this looking 
down, and the grateful conduct of the nation to 
the merciful dealings of God. The fruit of the 
land, therefore, according to the context, cannot 
be the fruit of harvest (Hitzig) but the blessed 
results of reconciliation, that righteousness which 
walks before God and follows in His train when 
He manifests His presence in the land. This 
sense is found in the words, whether we render 
the last clause: and set (their steps) upon the 
way of His steps (Olshausen, Delitzsch in, his 
first edition), or: make His steps a way, that is, 
walk in His footsteps (Hupfeld), or: conform to 
the ways of His steps (Ewald), or: mark, regard 
attentively the way of His steps (Delitzsch now), 
or: designate, make known the way of His 
steps (Hitzig). It is, at all events, wrong to 
translate: make their steps a way (Hengst.), or 
sets its steps upon the way, that is, sets out upon 
the way, has its course, is really and truly, 
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(most of the older expositors until De Wette). 
For the suffix in "3/3 must refer to God, on 


account’ of the parallelism with 259. [The 


Wide 
rendering of Hupfeld is probably the correct 
one, representing the most natural construction 
of the words. The apocopated form mingles an 
aspiration with the declaration, and does not 
justify us, as Perowne supposes, in giving to the 
whole verse the force of a desire.—J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God does not only forgive the special sins of 
individuals, He blots out also the common trans- 
gressions of a whole people, and removes their 
common guilt in the dispensation of His mercy, 
This gracious dealing does not, however, make 
provision for the future transgression of the same 
people. But the compassion before experienced 
encourages to prayer for a repeated turning 
away of His anger, and strengthens the hope of 
‘yenewed blessing. And therefore must God’s 
people be mindful of the one when they are re- 
minded of the other, and make both subserve the 
building up of the Church. 

2. But, in order io realize this aim, it is above 
all necessary, that they be intent upon hearing 
what God says. For this purpose they do not 
require any new revelation from Him, but can 
resort to His words, familiar as they have so long 
been to His people, and expound and apply them 
for the instruction and consolation and warn- 
ing and exhortation of themselves and others. 
For His word as a testimony to His truth not only 
agrees in all its parts with itself, it satisfies also 
the needs of His people, and answers perfectly 
the purposes of God. For it reveals His thoughts 
of salvation and peace, and announces their ac- 
tual fulfilment in the world by the advent of 
righteousness, which it shows to be caused not 
merely by His general dispensation of favor and 
mercy, but specially by His glory dwelling upon 
earth. And thus the history of revelation be- 
comes a history of redemption, and all of a Mes- 
sianic character. : 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is good to hear the word of God, but His 
people must also govern their lives thereby.— 
We cannot meditate upon the mercy of God, with- 
out being reminded of the sins of ourselves. and 
others ; may both of them urge us to true peni- 
tence and to lively faith!—In spite of all the 
tokens of God’s mercy, sin has not yet disap- 
peared fromthe world; but mercy is still stronger 
than sin.—The well-being of a nation is derived 





from the dwelling of God’s glory in it.—God has — 
thoughts of peace in relation to His people, and 
fulfils them in conformity with His truth, but al- 
ways in harmony with His righteousness.—Many 
ask to be spared from the anger of God, and 
most dread the consequences of sin, but salvation 
is nigh only to those who fear God.—God must 
bless the land if it is to yield its fruit; but the 
best fruits are those of righteousness, which are 
pleasing to God, and are the results of His work- 
ing.—Whatever we have on earth that is good 
comes down from heaven. 

Srarxe: The nearer men are to repentance 
the nearer are they to mercy; but the further 
away they are from conversion, the less do they 
receive of this treasure.—God’s mercy makes a 
joyful heart.—Honor paid to God results from 
His fear, and is largely increased by surpassing 
tokens of His help.—Kighteousness is a fair or- — 
nament in a land, and a strong pillar upholding 
the government, the country, and the people; 
but righteousness and peace must stand together. 
‘—FriscH: God’s anger and displeasure will be 
averted in accordance with the conditions laid 
down by Himself, if men seek first in Him the 
grace of conversion, and not till then the alle- 
viation and removal of punishment.—THoLUCK: 
The sense of mercy must ever be as abiding as 
the feeling of guilt is deep. 

GUENTHER: Let us learn at last what pro- — 
motes the peace of a country, and cease seeking 
in the clouds and in the soil the causes of death 
and public calamities, and discern above the 
clouds the chastening hand of God, who visits in 
His merciful anger for our conversion the sins 
which are committed upon earth by His human 
children.—TavBe: The cry of faith in distress 
is prompted by a knowledge of the former mercy 
of God towards His people; the look of faith and 
hope is inspired by listening to His word.—Drr- 
LEFsEN: Let us honor our God (1) by humble 
gratitude for His help, (2) by firm reliance upon 
His promises, (8) by a pious walk before Him. 

[Scorr: Having spoken unto the Lord in 
prayer we should compose ourselves to hear Him 
speak to us by His word; and to expect an an- 
swer by His Spirit or in His providence. He 
will certainly speak peace to His people whom 
He has separated and sanctified to Himself. 

Barnes: Those wha have been afflicted and 
restored should feel themselves exhorted not to 
return to their former course of life, (1) by their 
obligations to their Benefactor, (2) by the re- 
membrance of their own solemn vows when in 
affliction, (3) by the assurance that if they do 
return to their sin and folly, heavier judgments 
will come upon them.—J. F. M.] 
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PSALM LXXXVL 
A Prayer of David. 


1 — Bow down thine ear, O Lorp, hear me: 
For I am poor and needy. 
-2 Preserve my soul; for I am holy: 
_ O thou my God, save thy servant that trusteth in thee. 
8 Be merciful unto me, O Lorp: 
For I cry unto thee daily. 
4 Rejoice the soul of thy servant : 
For unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. 
5 For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive ; 
And plenteous in mercy unto-all them that call upon thee, 
6 Give ear, O Lorn, unto my prayer ; 
And attend to the voice of my supplications. 
7 In the day of my trouble I will call upon thee: 
For thou wilt answer me. 


8 Among the gods there ts none like unto thee, O Lord; 
Neither are there any works like unto thy works. 
9 All nations whom thou hast made 
Shall come and worship before thee, O Lord ; 
And shall glorify thy name. 
10 For thou art great, and doest wondrous things: 
Thou art God alone. 


11 Teach me thy way, O Lorp; 
I will walk in thy truth: 
Unite my heart to fear thy name. 
12 I will praise thee, O Lord my God, with all my heart: 
And I will glorify thy name for evermore. 
13 For great 7s thy mercy toward me: 
And thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest hell. 


14 O God, the proud are risen against me, 
And the assemblies of violent men have sought after my soul ; 
And have not set thee before them. 

15 But thou, O Lord, art a God full of compassion, and gracious, 
Long-suffering, and plenteous in mercy and truth. 


16 O turn unto me, and have mercy upon me; 

Give thy strength unto thy servant, 

And save the son of thine handmaid. ; 
17 Shew me a token for good ; 

That they which hate me may see 7, and be ashamed: 

Because thou, Lorp, hast holpen me, and comforted me. 


selves on one hand upon the need of the suppli- 

Z IT i ant and His covenant relation, and on the other 
ee een upon God’s compassion and accessibility (vers. 
Conrents AND ComposiTtioN.—We have first | 1-7). There next follows the joyful acknow- 
presented to us in this Psalm a succession of in- | ledgment of God’s incomparable exaltation, to 
vocations and entreaties to God, supporting them- | which as well as to His power the heathen will 
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submit themselves (vers. 8-10). Then comes a 
prayer for direction in the way of God, which 
the poet promises to follow out of lasting grati- 
tude for the deliverance vouchsafed to him, 
(vers, 11-13), Finally we have an entreaty pre- 
ceded by a complaint against godless enemies, 
spared by God’s patience (vers. 14, 15), which 
implores help for the offerer, so that his. haters 
may be ashamed and know that it is really God 
who has helped His pious servant (vers. 16, 17). 

The whole Psalm gives the impression of a 
pretty late composition. Familiar expressions 
and phrases from the words of the Law, the 
Psalms,and the Prophets, loosely connected, are 
found throughout, and yet not altogether with- 
out evidences of. a peculiar treatment. It is re- 
markable that in ver. 14, in the passage taken 
literally from Ps. liv. 5, OU is found instead of 
D’l, and yet the acknowledgment of God in 


the nations of the world as the Supreme God is 
spoken of in ver. 9. It is quite uncertain to 
what event the deliverance mentioned in ver. 13 
refers. We have no grounds afforded us for 
supposing the return from exile (Olshausen), or 
for connecting the verse with 2 Mace. xiii. 21, 
(Hitzig), not to mention the deliverance of Da- 
vid from the plans contrived by Saul (Koster and 
Clauss last), since we have no reason to assume 
that David was consoled by the Korahites by a 
Psalm constructed out of his own words (Heng- 
stenberg). It is even questionable whether it 
was a past event, and whether the preterite, 
though not to be taken as prophetic preterite, 
and therefore as future (De Wette), may yet not 
be regarded as conveying an optative sense, 
and therefore be rendered by the imperfect, 
(Ewald, Baur). It is to be remarked that the 
appellation of God, Adonai, is here used seven 
times, and three times in Ps. cxxx. It seems, 
however, too rash an opinion to consider this 
circumstance as indicating a tendency to a later 
adonaic style of Psalm-poetry, in imitation of the 
Elohim Psalms (Delitzsch). 

[The superscription of this Psalm presents a 
curious phenomenon. It ascribes the author- 
ship to David, being the only instance in the 
whole of the Fourth Book. It occurs alsoin the 
midst of a group of Psalms of the sons of Korah. 
The opinion that David himself was the composer 
is now almost universally abandoned. But is it 
necessary to assume that it was composed in Da- 
vid’s lifetime? Hengstenberg, who maintains 
rightly the originality of the superscription, feels 
bound to maintain that it was. But he is will- 
ing to depart from the literal application of the 
language, as he supposes that it was composed 
by the sons of Korah for Dayid's benefit. The 
character of the Psalm suggests that we may use 
the same freedom of interpretation in another 
direction. For the looseness of connection and 
the liturgical rather than poetical form, as De- 
litzsch has remarked, seem to bespeak a late 
origin. It may be called ‘‘a prayer of David” 
because it expresses the spirit of a number of 
his Psalms which are of a predominantly sup- 
plicatory character, and are indicated by the same 


title nan, and chiefly, because his sayings con- 


stitute a large portion of it. Among English 
commentators Perowne abandons the idea of a 


Davidic composition, and maintains a late date. 
Alexander appears undecided, though he consi- 
ders the circumstances described suitable to Da- 
vid's frequent situations of suffering. Words- 
worth thinks thata Psalm of David is inserted 
in the midst of the Korahite ones, to confirm the 
equal authority of the latter.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 2-12. Iam holy.—The expression has re- 
ference to the covenant-relation (Hupf.) and not 
to piety as a virtue. The accusation that the 
Psalmist makes a boast of the latter (De Wette) 
is unfounded. Geier already has had occasion 
to combat it, and translated: bdenefictarius ; and 
the Dutch Bible: gunsigenoot. [In ver. 3, 


omn-53 is capable of being translated either: 


daily, as BE. V. has it, or: ali the day, as it is 
given in the margin. The latter as indicating a 
depth of need which the former fails to do is to be 
preferred. On ver. 9 Alexander says: ‘The 
common relation of Jehovah to all men as their 
Maker shall be one day universally acknowledged, 
not in word merely, but in act, the most ex- 
pressive part of worship, involving a recognition 
of the previous display of God's perfections, in 
the language of Scripture, His name. This pros- 
pective view of the conversion of the world to 
its Maker, shows how far the Old Testament 
writers were from cherishing or countenancing 
the contracted nationality of the later and the 
less enlightened Jews. Comp. Ps. xxii. 27, 28; 
xly, 12, 16; xlvii.9; and Jer. xvi. 19; Zeph. 
ii. 11; Zech. xiv. 9, 16."—J.F.M.] The exe 
pression: unite my heart, in ver. if, is pecu- 
liar. It is equivalent to: unite: all my powers 
and impel them towards one object (Calvin, 
Geier, and others). It is the whole, undivided 
heart which is demanded in connection with love 
in Deut. vi. 5; x. 12, and in connection with the 
fear of God it appears here and in Jer. xxxii. 


29, -as ThIN 2. The contrast. is exhibited in 


rT. 

James iy. 8. It is a less tenable explanation 
which understands a heart one with God (J. H. 
Michaelis following older expositors). The 
whole heart is also mentioned in connection with 
thanksgiving in ver. 12. The translation of the 
Vulgate: detetur (after Sept., Syr.) rests upon a 
false derivation from am. 

Vers. 13 ff. The underworld [E. V.: lowest 
hell] is employed as in Deut. xxxii. 22, to -de- 
note the world beneath in the bowels of the 
earth (Ezek. xxxi. 14f.), under the earth, Ex. 
xx. 4, comp. Phil. ii, 10, not as the lowest 
(Sept.; Vulg.) or deepest (Késter, Ewald). There 
is nothing to indicate any allusion to different 
degrees of descent. Deliverance from a position 
in which life was endangered is the subject of the 
verse.—Son of thine handmaid may allude to 
the servants born in the house, Gen. xiv. 14; 
xvii. 12; Ex. xxiii, 12 (Geier, Olshausen, Hit- 
zig, Delitzsch) so that the Psalmist does not de- 
scribe himself as the servant.of God in general 
(Hupfeld), but ‘as being born into this relation.— 
Token for good in ver. 17 is not & miracle 
which the Psalmist implores in order to effect 
his deliverance (De Wette, Olsh.), but an evi- 
dence of the Divine favor (Geier, Hengst., De- 
litzsch, Hupfeld), a token of good intentions, not: 
for good fortune, or: ‘that it will be well with 





me,” (Luther), but one from which it will be 
__ clear that God purposes good with regard to 
_ him. [Hengstenberg: «« What the Psalmist speaks 
of, according to the preceding context and the 
conclusion of the Psalm, is simply help and com- 
fort, by which all his enemies may see that it is 
not without good ground that he calls God his 
God.”—J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


- 1. The hope that our prayers will be heard by 
God is grounded partly on our misery and help- 
lessness (Ps. xxxv. 10; xxxvii. 14; xl. 18; 
lxxiv. 21); partly upon our covenant relation to 
Him, With regard to the latter, we have not 
only been able to receive most. competent testi- 
mony of the goodness and placability of God (Ex. 
xxxiv. 6), of His incomparable exaltation (Ex. 
xy. 11), and of His power (Deut. iii. 24), but have 
also made actual proof of the truth of these de- 
clarations, and of the credibility of these attes- 
tations. 

2. A true servant of this Almighty Lord not 
merely bears in his heart the hope that many yet 
in the world will be converted to Him (Ps. xxii. 
18; Jer. xvi. 19), but, as included in the terms 
of the covenant of grace (Ps. iv. 4; xvi. 10), 
he labors earnestly for his own sanctification. 
He prays therefore especially for direction in 
the ways of God (Pss. xxv. 4, 8, 12; xxvii. -11), 
and for strength to enable him to walk in con- 
formity therewith. And in this he includes a 
prayer for a heart single to God’s fear, so that 
the whole heart may be yielded up in true gra- 
titude. The help implored and received thus 
gains a significance beyond his own experience, 
and becomes a token for others also. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
It is well for men to complain to God of their 
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distress; it is better to confess their own inabi- 
lity to relieve it ; it is best for them to rely upon 
God’s mercy, and to entreat mighty proofs of 
His goodness.—Believers must not become pre- 
sumptuous or secure’ on account of their cove- 
nant relation, but find in it reason both for hu- 
mility and for reliance upon God.—Let him who 
knows God ever learn of Him, and let him who 
loves God please Him better day by day. The 
more deeply true piety is stamped upon our own 
lives, the more distinctly is it made a token for 
others.—It-is of no consequence to us, that our 
enemies are put to shame, unless they, at the 
same time, give glory to God.—How little do we 
regulate our conduct in view of the incomparable 
power, goodness, and faithfulness of God! 


Starke: The righteous have to suffer much, 
therefore they must pray much.—How useful is 
affliction! It forces us to pray; it excites us to 
ardent importunity in our prayers; it supports 
and strengthens faith.—The anguish of guilt and 
the sense of God’s anger are adeep hell, from 
which none but God can rescue us.—There is 
need of great self-denial in refraining from ask- 
ing a sign from God for our own sakes, which 
would be to tempt God; but we must ask for 
the sake of God’s glory. 


OsIANDER: As it is the duty of the servant to 
obey his master, so is it the part of the master to 
defend and protect his servant.—Arnpt: When 
God does not lead and conduct men they wander, 
and God has His own peculiar way.—FRIscH: 
The more thou givest God the honor, and show- 
est thy reliance upon Him, the readier will he be 
to help thee.—RicutTer (Hausbibel): The best 
and most indispensable token of mercy which a 
believer can have is the witness and seal of the 
Holy Spirit. But God also vouchsafes to them 
a special token, namely, deliverance from the 
snares of the world, so that even unbelievers 
themselves must acknowledge: God is with them! 


PSALM LXXXVII. 


A Psalm or Song for the sons of Korah, 


1. His foundation is in the holy mountains, 


2 The Lorp loveth the gates of Zion 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
3 Glorious things are spoken of thee, 
O city of God. Selah. 


4 T will make mention of Rahab and Babylon to them that know me: 
Behold Philistia, and Tyre, with Ethiopia ; 


This man was born there, 
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‘5 And of Zion it shall be said, 
This and that man was born ‘in her: 


_ And the Highest himself shall establish her. 
-6 The Lorp shall count, when he writeth up the people, 


That this man was born there. Selah. 


7 As well the singers as the players on instruments shall be there: 


All my springs are in thee. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition. —In “the intro- 
duction, the glory of Jerusalem is:praised as that 
of the city founded by God, loved by Him with 
especial affection, and blessed with a glorious 
promise (vers. 1-8). The promise is then pre- 
sented in its Messianic. aspect (vers. 4-6); and, 
finally, in one concluding verse, expression is 
given to the grateful joy which the promise 
excites. It is peculiar to this Psalm, that the 
conversion of nations previously strange and 
hostile to Israel, and their union with God’s 
people, are described, not as the homage of sub- 
jected foes, Ps. Ixviii. 30; lxxii. 9, &c. in agree- 
ment with the prophecies of the second part. of 
Isaiah, but as an entering into the relations of 
children and citizens, resembling in many points 
Is. ii. 2, 4; xi. 10-18; xix. 24 f. 3° xx.°23., But 
our Psalm cannot be older than these passages, 
and therefore cannot be assigned to the time 
of David, as alluding by the idea of founding 
to the removal of the sanctuary to Jerusalem 
(Clauss). 
symbolical name Aahab, which occurs first in 
Is. xxx. 7, and that as alluding to vain-glorious 
presumption, while the word itself denotes a 
mythical sea-monster, Job ix. 18; xxvi. 12 
(Sept. x7roc), and is thus employed as an emblem 
of Egypt (Is. li. 9; Ps. Ixxxix. 11), as the beast 
of the reeds in Ps. lxviii. 31. The modes of 
expression, condensed even to obscurity (Flami- 
nius, Olsh.), bear in their pregnant conciseness 
and imagery a great resemblance to Ps. -xxi.; 
xxii. 14; xxx. 6f. The time of Hezekiah has 
therefore been fixed upon (Venema, Dathe, Tho- 
luck, Hengstenberg, Vaihinger, Delitzsch). For, 
after the destruction of the Assyrian army under 
Sennacherib, Assyria appears no longer along 
with Egypt as a representative of the world- 
power; but Babylon has already stepped forth 
into the theatre of history (Is. xxxix.; Micah 
iv. 10; 2 Chron. xxxii. 33). We have no con- 
vincing ground for fixing the date of composition 
as late as the return from exile (Calvin, Ewald, 
Hupfeld), or still later in the*days of the Mac- 
cabees (Hitzig) from a supposed reference to the 
Jews, who dwelt in large numbers in the coun- 
tries named, and to their pilgrimages to the 
great feasts in Jerusalem. We can say no more 
than that a date must be assigned at which the 
power of Babylon was not immediately felt, 
because the language does not reveal the excite- 
ment and bitterness which are to be found in 
Is. xiv. and xlviiiThe Rabbins have quite mis- 
understood this Psalm, and Luther also has 
given many false renderings. The denial of the 
Messianic character (Hitzig) is at the opposite 


In ver. 4, Egypt is designated by the 








extreme to the opinion that there is no historical 
back-ground, ‘but that the glory of the Church 
is all that is referred to. |: 

Ver. 1. His foundation.—The form of the 
word, and its union with the suffix, make it 
probable that it is not a passive part. = His 
founded (city) as Hengst. and others maintain. 
But the masc. suffix is undoubtedly to be referred 
to God; for Zion, as the name of a city, occurs 
afterwards as feminine. We must neither sup- 
ply a verb: is (De Wette), or: consists (Baur), 
or, by repeating the principal idea: is founded 
(Hengst.); nor can we assume gratuitously that 
an introductory clause has fallen out (Ewald, 
Olshausen). It is just as improbable that this 
verse of a single stich belongs io the superscrip- 
tion and announces the subject of the Psalm 
(Chald., Kimchi, and others). Nor is it a voca- 
tive, as most suppose, but an accusative, pre- 
ceding its subject, depending in thought (J. D. 
Mich.) on the verb of the following verse. Nor 
is it necessary, in order to make the formal 
arrangement of the whole sentence regular, to 
complete the sense by uniting it to the first words 
of the next verse (Schnurrer, Hupfeld, Hofmann 
[so Perowne.—J. F. M.]. 

Vers. 2, 8. The gates of Zion are mentioned 
with reference not to the invincible security newly 
assured by God (Hengst.), but to their accessibility 
to the many new inhabitants promised to the holy 
city. —That which is spoken of or mm Zion, is not 
God’s word proclaimed in the Church generally, 
but the promise relating to Zion’s increasing 
glory. As this promise is cited in the form of 
a declaration of God, it is not proper to take the 
part. pass. impersonally =they speak (Ewald, 
Maurer, Olsh., Hengst.). The use of the part. 
in the sing. and that in the masculine, though 
construed with a fem. plural, is due either to 
the singular meaning of the plural form em- 
ployed as an abstract, or to the conception of 
the part., as being a kind of noun-neuter 
(Hupfeld). [ALExaNpER: “Instead of in thee, 
some: read of thee, but the former is entitled to 
the preference; first, because it is the strict 
sense, and therefore not to be rejected without 
reason; then, because it really includes the 
other, but is not included in it; lastly, because 
it suggests the additional idea of the holy city 
as the scene, no less than the theme of the pro- 
phetic visions.” —J. F. M. 

‘Vers. 4-6. I will proclaim Rahab and Ba- 
bylon as those that know me.—[E.V.: ] will 
make mention of Rahab and Babylon to them that 
know me.] The first word denotes a public 
and solemn acknowledgment. This, probably, 
is not directly an announcement to or among 
those who know the name of Jehovah already, 
that a new accession is made to their numbers, 
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but it is the two -world-powers to the north 
and south, hitherto hostile, who are mentioned 
as knowing Him. Jehovah will name them 
publicly, and acknowledge them as belonging 
to those who know Him. And the Church is 
further directed to look at other nations, near 
and far, who are made conspicuous in the 
world as examples of this relation by the point- 
ing finger of God, and upon whom, successively, 
God fixes His gaze, as He declares them one 
by one to be children of Zion. As the nations 
are to have appellations with the forms of per- 
sonal proper names, it is better not to limit 
the term “this” to individual men in these 
nations (Ewald) who became proselytes ‘‘there,”’ 
that is, in the countries named (Hitzig.) It 
brings these nations before us as individualities, 
and their separate existence as nations is indi- 
cated by their being pointed out, and also by 
the representation that these individualities are 
regarded, ‘‘man by man,” as born in Zion, the 
city preserved for ever by God Himself. Thesame 
thing is also indicated by numbering up in a 
record (Ezek. xiii. 9). They are thus made Zion’s 
citizens. Zion does not lose her peerless pre- 
eminence, no matter how great this accession may 
- ‘be, or how dissimilar the natural characteristics 
of her new citizens. There is here a forecast 
of the New Testament idea of the second birth. 
Yet it is not this idea itself, and it is very differ- 
ent from the conception according to which Zion 
should regain her dispersed inhabitants (Is. lx. 
4), and thus become the mother of a countless 
people (Is. liv. 1, 8; lxvi. 7). No contrast is 
‘drawn here between Zion and the other places 
peopled by descendants'of Jacob, the settlements 
‘of Jews in all parts of the world. According 
‘to this view, only individuals, ‘‘this man” and 
“‘that man” belong to the church of Israel, 
whether by birth or conversion, while in Jeru- 
salem all the inhabitants, man by man, are 
designated Jews (Hitzig). The interpretation 
which assumes that for the other nations the 
enumeration was made collectively, but in Zion 
‘by individuals (Hofmann), is equally false. 
~ Ver. 7. Singers as well as dancers.—[E.V.: 
As well the singers as the players oninstruments. | 
“The forms of the words do not indicate pro- 
fessions or positions, but actions. There is no 
occasion for doing away with the duncing as an 
expression of praise (2 Sam. vi. 16; Ps. cxlix. 
8; cl. 4). It destroys the connection to trans- 
late: pipe-players instead of: dancers (Sym- 
machus, Theodotion, Kimchi, Flaminius, Cal- 
vin, and others). The rendering: The singers 
as in rows (Aquila, Jerome, Luther), is incorrect. 
It is possible to resolve the participles into 
finite verbs (Isaaki, Dathe), but it is unsuitable, 
and only necessary if the pointing of the last 
stich is changed with the following sense: all 
thy inhabitants (Schnurrer, Bottcher) or neigh- 
bors (Hupfeld) sing as well as dance. It is 
undoubtedly a procession of the Gentiles, who 
offer their thanksgiving to God and the Church, 
as Israel once did after the passage through the 
Red Sea (Hengst.). There is no reason why 
the concluding words should not be placed 
in the mouths of those who, according to the 
custom of the orientals, give a lively expression 


to their joy. Only we must not restrict the | 
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sense, and understand by springs specially the 
fountain of salvation (Is. xii, 8). The expres- 
sion all my springs is itself opposed to this 
restriction, and includes all means of refreshment. 
Yet we may be specially reminded of the pro- 
phetic representation of a fountain rising in the 
house of God, from which flows the water of 
life (Ps. xxxvi. 9; Joel iv. 18; Ezek. xlvii. 1; 
Zech. xiv. 8). 

[ Hupfeld, following a line of conjecture begun 
by the Sept. rendering xaroxia, assumes that 
the word isthe Hiph. part. from }iy—dwellers. 
This is the best of all the emendations proposed; 
but against it there is not only the traditional 
reading, but also the fact that the natural 
sense: all (are) dwellers with thee, would re- 
quire an unusual construction of the construct. 
If asuffix of the 1 sing. be attached, the sentence 
is wanting in simplicity. Yet the conjecture is 
worthy of consideration, from the altogether 
unexpected thought afforded by the received 
reading.—J. F. M.] 

The explanation: all my eyes, that is, glances 
or thoughts, are on thee (Calvin and others), is 
against the form of the words. The interpreta- 
tion according to a supposed Arabian cognate 
form: my whole heart is in thee (Isaaki) is un- 
necessary. An arbitrary conjecture, with still 
more violent changes in the text, gives the fol- 
lowing sense: masters as (numerous as) servants, 
all my eyes (overseers) are in thee (Hitzig). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God is bound by lasting love to the city in 
which He has His earthly dwelling, and from 
which grows the kingdom which He erects 
amongmen. He has, for this reason, an essen- 
tial interest in those foundations, upon which He 
has established the city, and by means of which 
He extends His kingdom, and makes this His 
zeal in their behalf known by word and deed in 
the world’s history. By His word of promise, 
He maintains among His people the remem- 
brance of His choosing them, keeps alive the 
thought of their calling, and gives them a wider 
view of their destiny. And by deeds of deliver- 
ance He strengthens the faith of His Church, 
excites its love, directs its hopes, pledges and 
secures, in general, its preservation inthe world. 
Yet its particular condition depends upon the 
conduct of its members. 

2. The praise of Zion is justified because of the 
God’s beloved city, built upon the rock which He 
has made the foundation of His dwelling, 
wherein those fountains are opened by which 
the powers of the world to come are afforded to 
believers from the wells of salvation, that they 
may prove themselves in this world to be the 
children of God. But these believers shall be 
gathered out of the whole earth, both far and 
near. And therefore will God open the gates of 
His city, that access may be afforded to those 
fountains, so that children may be born to Him 
in His city from all nations. And these are 
acknowledged by Him to be of the number of 
those who know Him, though before they were 
ignorant of Him, and they now rejoice with those 
who praise Him. But if Zion would remain 
God’s city and enjoy His protection, she must as 
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established by God, ever build herself up on 
this foundation, and prove herself a mother to 
His children by her administration and use of 
those fountains. ‘It happens often that cities 
which rise the most rapidly to a conspicuous 
place in the world, are the most rapid in their 
fall. In order that the prosperity of the Church 
may not be thought to be so frail as this, the 
prophet adds that she is established by the 
Highest. Asif he had said: It is no wonder that 
other cities nod to their destruction, for they 
are shaken with the world’s commotions, and 
have none who can be their everlasting guar- 
dian.” (Calvin). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is one and the same God, who has estab- 
lished the Church upon earth, who maintains it 
as a peculiar institution, and rules it after His 
holy and loving will.—The foundation which God 
has laid for the Church, the end to which He has 
appointed her, and the way which He — has 
pointed out to her.—The destiny assigned the 
Church as the city of God for all the nations of 
the earth.—What does the present condition of 
the Church seem to be, when we consider her 
Divine founding, and the part assigned her in 
the world ?—The house of God among the dwell- 
ings of men; (1.) its origin; (2.) whither it di- 
rects us; (3.) how it realizes its aim.—The ac- 
knowledgment which God demands, and the 
acknowledgment which God vouchsafes, are 
mutually related and mutually conditioned.— 
The missionary work of the Church: (1.) accord- 
ing to its Divine institution; (2.) in its actual 
extent; (3.) withthe means ordained.—The con- 
version of the heathen: (1.) as God’s will; (2.) 
as the work of the Church; (38.) as the delight 
of the pious.—He who is not a child of God 
need not expect to be reckoned among the citi- 
zens of His kingdom.—God opens to men in the 
city in which He dwells, three fountains: (1.) 
that of the true knowledge of Him; (2.) that of 
eternal salvation; (8.) that of blessed joy.—The 
Church founded by God, and His dwelling, as 
the mother of His children.—The best security 
for the prosperity of a city is the piety of its in- 
habitants.--There is nothing better for men than 
to have God as their Defender, Guardian, and 
Father.—God, the Founder and Master-builder 
of His city, is also the Father and King of His 
children. ~~ 

Srarke: If the Church is the city of God, 


who would be so neglectful as not to seek to ob- 
tain its citizenship ?—God is the Master-builder 
of His Church. Well for him who helps to build; 
but ill for him who seeks to injure or destroy 
that structure.—He who is taught the language 
of the Holy Spirit, is learned in the things of 
God.—The mutations and increase of languages 
have become, under the New Testament, a bless- 
ing; though under the Old, at the Tower of Babel, 
they were a punishment. 

‘Seunecker; God’s people are united to God’s 
word; where, therefore, that word is, the Church 
of Christ is—RenscueL: A description of the 
Church of the New Testament, after the type of 
the earthly Jerusalem.—RuisceR: In building 
the city of God, let us not think so much about 
the present feeble beginning and the difficulties 
still to be overcome, but rather upon the sure 
ground of the Divine promises and the great 
Master-builder, who has in His own hands the 
plan of the city.—GunTHEn: It is only those 
who are born there that are in the city of God ; 
and it is the Highest who has founded that city. 
—ScuausBacH: Would that the Lord in His 
mercy would keep us true to His Church, His 
word, and His sacraments, kindle this lamp for 
those among whom it has expired, and in His - 
merey supply the needs of those that have it, 
until at last there be one flock and one Shepherd. 
—Diepricu: Zion, out of which proceeds the 
word of grace, is the fountain of many nations, 
and the birth-place of a new humanity.—TauBE: 
It is God’s hand, and no partial human hand, 
that writes down in the book of life those who 
are born in the city of God; and just for that 
reason sharp tests are employed to decide the 
right toa place there.—M6i.LER: The firm foun- 
dation of the Evangelical Church, her sure 
covenant, and her joyful words. 

[Scorr: It:should especially be remembered 
here, that almost all the sacred writers belonged 
to Zion, or to that despised nation which met to 
worship at Zion; and no nation on earth, or 
part of a nation, has been preserved or delivered 
from idolatry, except through the revelations 
which God made through the prophets and 
apostles of Israel. 

BisHop Horne: In the book of life, that reg- 
ister of heaven kept by God Himself, our names 
are entered, not as born of flesh and blood by the 
will of man, but as born of water and the Spirit 
by the will of God; of each person it is written 
that he was born there, in the Church and city 
of God.—J. F. M.] 





PSALM LXXXVIII. 


A song or Psalm for the sons of Korah, to the chief Musician upon Mahalath Leannoth, 
Maschil of Heman the Hzrahite. 


2. O Lorp God of my salvation, 
I have cried day and night before thee: 
3 Let my prayer come before thee: 
Incline thine ear unto my cry ; 


“ 





.. 4 For my soul is full of troubles: 
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And my life draweth nigh unto the grave. a 


_. Lam as a man that hath no strength, 
6. Free among the dead, 
Like the slain that lie in the grave, 
Whom thou rememberest no more: 
And they are cut off from thy hand. 


7 Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, 
In darkness, in the deeps. 
8 Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, 


5 Tam counted with them that go down into the pit; 


And thou hast afflicted me with all thy waves. Selah. 


9 Thou hast put away mine acquaintance far from me; 
Thou hast made me an abomination unto them: 


I am shut up, and I cannot come forth. 


Lorp, I have called daily upon thee, 


~10 Mine eye mourneth by reason of affliction: 


I have stretched out my hands unto thee. 


11 Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? 


Shall the dead arise and praise thee? Selah. 
12 Shall thy lovingkindness be declared in the grave? 


Or thy faithfulness in destruction ? 


1B Shall thy wonders be known in the dark? 
And thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ? 


14 But unto thee have I cried, O Lorp; 


And in the morning shall my prayer prevent thee. 


15 Lorp, why castest thou off my soul? 
‘Why hidest thou thy face from me? 


16 I am afflicted and ready to die from my youth up: 


While I suffer my terrors I am distracted. 


17 Thy fierce wrath goeth over me, 
' Thy terrors have cut me off. 


18 They came round about me daily like water; 


They compassed me about together. 


19 Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, 


And mine acquaintance into darkness. 


' EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition. The super- 
scription is a double one, the two parts of which 
are mutually contradictory, for Heman the Ezra- 
hite was no Korahite. See Introd. 32. The 
first part seems to have been inserted after the 
other, since the direction, ‘to the leader”’ is 
elsewhere found at the end. The explanation: 
to be performed mournfully with subdued voice, 
(Delitzsch) agrees with the mournful contents, 
whose tone is even more gloomy than that of Ps. 
Ixxvii. It is only the exclamation: Jehova 
God of my help, or of my salvation (ver. 2 a 
which shows that the last cord, uniting the sup- 
pliant to God, even if worn down to the last 
thread, is not entirely severed. All that fol- 


) lows isa complaint as though from the depths of 


hell. (Lam. iii. 55). For it is w:lamentation 
which after long and painful suffering under the 
oppression of the weight of God’s anger, sees 
nothing before it but death and hell (Flaminius, 
Hupfeld). The prayer of anguish arises from 
the greatness of the distress (vers. 2-4), which 
has brought the sufferer near to death (vers. 5- 
6), and is the effect of God’s wrath (vers. 7-8), 
and has cast him out from his acquaintance as 
an object of abhorrence (vers. 9-10). There 
then follows'a succession of lamentations as to 
the condition after death (vers. 11-13), in con- 
nection with which is uttered the question which 
agitates him most deeply, why God should then 
turn away from'‘him in the midst of his supplica- 
tions (vers. 14-15). A return is then made 
to the lamentations over his miseries, which 
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surround him like billows and darkness (vers. 
16-19). ‘ 

It 2 not, however, to be inferred from this 
that the conclusion of the Psalm has been lost 
(Muntinghe, Olshausen), or that it is to be 
united to the following so as to form one compo- 
sition (Hengstenberg). Expressions of hope are 
not uttered, because the suppliant had not yet 
reached the victorious issue of the conflict. There 
is still less ground for putting these words in 
the mouth of the Messiah (the ancients). Nor is 
the particular kind of calamity here deplored 
definitely indicated, whether sickness (Aben 
Ezra, Ewald), or a particular form, leprosy 
(Venema, Koster, Delitzsch), or imprisonment 
(Venema as an alternative, Hitzig). And yet 
the expressions indicate personal experiences, 
thus opposing the notion that they form a national 
psalm of complaint of the period of the Babylon- 
ish Exile (Syriac, Rosenmiller, De Wette), or on 
account of its long continuance (Chald., the Rab- 
bins) or of the approach of that catastrophe 
(Hengst.). Nor should any more weight ke at- 
tached to the attempt to connect the Psalm with 
the prophet Jeremiah when in the pit (Venema) 
or during the captivity, Ps. Ixxxvi. being as- 
signed to the same author and period. Nor 
is it more probable that the composition was 
contemporaneous with that of the Book of Sirach 
(Hitzig), or with the plague in the time of Heze- 
kiah (J. D. Michaelis), or with the leprosy of 
King Uzziah (Iken), or of Job, (Koster, De- 
litzsch). Yet it must be admitted, that we hear 
resounding through this psalm tones which are 
familiar in others, while some expressions are 
most strikingly similar to phrases and words 
occurring in the book of Job, and that the Ezra- 
hite Heman was among the wise men of the age 
of Solomon (1 Kings v. 11). 5 

[Hengstenberg has advanced and defended at 
length the hypothesis alluded to above, that this 
Psalm and the following one constitute one dou- 
ble psalm. To this he was led by the length of 
the title, its composite appearance, and the title 
song” prefixed. The supposition at first ap- 
pears to be reasonable, but the conjectures and 
assumptions which it needs for support give it, 
when examined, a different appearance. For 
each of these psalms has a complete title, assign- 
ing it to an author different from the other. 
Hengstenberg, therefore, is led to assume that 
these so called authors were not the composers, 


‘but that the Korahites affixed their names to 


psalms of their own composition, in order to give 


weight to them, and also to honor the memory 


.of the ostensible authors themseives. But apart 
from the above objection, there is this other, 
that the psalms are not only different in tone and 
feeling, but are evidently also distinct composi- 
tions; for, while the former records individual 
feelings, the latter records national ones. It 
would certainly have been much more natural to 
have combined the two titles, The idea of an 
actual Korahite authorship might. not then be 
readily suggested, but an intimation of the unity 


‘of design would be given, which other circum- 


stances,certainly do not indicate.’ Butit is not 
necessary to maintain that the superscription of 
this Psalm is not genuine, for there is no diffi- 
gulty in supposing that after its composition by 


Heman the Ezrahite of the tribe of Judah (not 


the Korahite), for (9). the Korahites, it was com. 
mitted to their especial charge for its musical per- 
formance, or that it was in some other way con- 
nected with that body of singers, so as to form 
a part of their special literature.—The opinion 
of Delitzsch as to the authorship seems to me to 
be the most probable. Unless Heman was a 
Korahite adopted by an Ezrahite, as Hengst. 
supposes, which seems very unlikely, it is cer- 
tain that the author was the wise man of that 
name at Solomon’s court. The date is thus fixed 
alsg. Fora full view of the expressions in the 
psalm resembling passages in the Book of Job, 
which is now. almost proved to belong to the 
same period, see besides Delitzsch on this Psalm, 
the introduction to his Comm. on Job and his 
article Hiob in Herzog’s Real-Hncykl.—Among 
Anglo-American. commentators, the. view of 
Hengstenberg as to the form of the Psalm is con- 
sidered probable by Alexander. For the opinion 
ofthe latter as to the date of composition, see 
the introduction to Ps. Ixxxix. Wordsworth 
believes that this and the next psalm form a 
pair. He regards both as referring to some 
great affliction of David, probably the rebellion 
of his son Absalom. Perowne says that all the 
conjectures asto the author and the circum- 
stances under which he wrote are worth nothing. 
And yet he claims in his critical note that Heman 
the Ezrahite was also the Leyitical singer. Why 
then, on this supposition, might he not have been 
one of the Korahites, and the genuineness of the 
whole title, which Perowne denies, be thus estab- 
lished? In view of this coincidence, the anom- 


to prove the spuriousness of either part. But 
the hypothesis given above affords a more satis- 
factory explanation.—J. F. M.]. 

Ver. 2, In the day of my crying. 
[E. V. I have cried day}. As ONY is not used, 


but DY, closely connected by Makkeph with the 


following word, there cannot be two parallel 
clauses: In the day have I cried, in the night 
am I before thee. Nor is it necessary to alter 
the division of the verse and render: O God of 
my salvation, onthe day when leried. Nor can 
we strike out OV as a later gloss (Hupfeld). 
Instead of a contrast between day and night, it 
is allowable to consider the former as an indefi- 
nite mark of time (Hitzig, Del.) as in Ps. lvi. 4; 
Ixxvili. 42, cf. xviii. 1. [Dr. Moll accordingly 
renders: In the day of my crying—in the night 
before thee, let my prayer come, efc. The ren- 
dering of the Engl. Vers. is defective from 
a false arrangement. The following extract 
from Hengstenberg seems to present the true 
view: ‘The two clauses are to be supplemented 
from each other; in the first, before thee: in the 
second, cry. The fundamental passage is Ps. 
xxii. 2, ‘My God, I cry in the day time and thow 
answerest not, and in the night season and am 
not silenced.’ According to this passage the 
Dy must here stand for DD) or OV3. It cer- 
tainly does not occur in any other passage, but 
there are many analogies in its favor, and the 
short form might the more readily be used here, 


as 753 follows.” The true rendering is 
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therefore: ‘‘In the day-time I cry, in the night 
before Thee.” The Makkeph-does not affect the 
connection of the words.—J. F. M.]. é 
Ver. 6. My couch (is) among the dead. 
E. V. Free among the dead.] This rendering 
isin accordance with Ezek. xxvii. 20, comp. 
Job xvii. 18 (Hitzig, Ewald, Béttcher, Koster 
and Maurer), following a kindred verb in Arabic 
meaning, to be stretched out (Iken, J. D. Mich.). 
It is possible also to view it as an adjective: 
prostrate (De Wette, Hupfeld), or according to 
another derivation: free, at large (Sept., Sym- 
machus and other versions); not abandoned, 
neglected, (Luther, Venema and others), or shut 
out from human society and the enjoyments of 
this life (Geier, Clericus, Stier), but released 
from the performance of Jega/ duties as one de- 
functus (Job iii. 19; xxxix. 5; Rom. vii. 2), from 
the primary idea of release from a master, Ex. 
xxi. 38; Deut. xv. 12; Jer. xxxiv. 9. (Chald., 
Isaaki, Aben Ezra, Calvin, J. H. Michaelis, 
Hengst., Del., Hupfeld as an alternative). But 
against these derivations, there is especially the 
term applied to a hospital for lepers in 2 Kings 
xv. 5. [Deuirzscu: ‘‘In this passage (2 Kings 
xy. 5) the place to which the leprous king with- 
drew might mean a house for the convalescent 
as well as the sick, a sans souci as well as a laza- 
retto.”” The common rendering as given in our 
version, as followed by most, and as ex- 
plained above, is probably the most correct.— 
J. EF. M.]. 

Vers. 8, 9. The words, ‘all thy waves” need 
not be separated from the following so that the 
verb be understood from the preceding clause 
(De Dieu), and the remaining words of the 
verse be construed as a relative clause by asynde- 
ton (Hupfeld), according to which we would have 
the rendering: by which thou hast afflicted me. 
As the suffix is absent, it is, of course, not to be 
translated; with all thy waves thou afilictest me 
(Symmachus and the most). The accusative pre- 
cedes the verb. [‘* Ail Thy waves Thou dost 
press down” (upon me). For the thought and 
fundamental passage see Ps. xlii. 8.—J. F. M.]. 
So all the ancient translators but Symmachus, 
Aben Ezra, Ewald, Delitzsch. There is no 
ground for a substitution of may for 3p (Ols- 
hausen). Ver. 9c. need not be understood of 
imprisonment (Symmachus, Luther. Hitzig), or 
the seclusion of a leper (Del.). Still less, as the 
expression is passive, is it to be regarded as de- 
scribing the condition of a man who withdraws 
of his own accord from mankind, who shuts him- 
self up in his house, and will not show himself 
in public, whether from shame, or in order not 
to excite abhorrence (Clericus, Ewald, Hengst., 
Hitzig). It is quite sufficient to regard it asa 
figurative and biblical conception of distress, as 
a prison from which no way of escape is to be 
found, Lam. iii. 7, 9; Job iii. 23 and frequent- 
ly (most). 

Ver. 11. The designation of the dead as 
DD, is not the name of the Rephaim, a race 
of Canaanitish giants, transferred to the de- 
parted, as appearing to the imagination in 
gigantic forms, 1 Sam. xxviii. 13 (Hengst. ). It 
comes from a root which expresses what is weak 
aud languid, and at the same time stretched 


out and long-extended, and which can accord- 
ingly be employed to describe the shadowy 
forms of the under world as well as the giants 
and heroes of the oldentime. There. is no refer- 
ence here as there is in Isa. xxvi. 14 to a rising 
from the grave, or simply (Hengst., Hupfeld) toa 
rising from the recumbent position which results 
from prostration. For the expression. includes 
the thought. of a return to life, and therefore 
that of a reappearance, at all events, in the 
under world, which is here characterized (ver. 
12) as destruction, (Abaddon) as in Job xxvi. 6; 
XXviii, 22; Prov. xv. 11; xxvii. 20, as darkness, 
ver. 18, (comp. ver. 7), and as the land of forget- 
fulness. These last words must be taken in a 
double sense: that God ceases to think of the 
dead (ver. 6), for they are forgotten (Ps. xxxi. 
18), and that in the dead memory is extinct (Ps; 
vi. 6; xxx. 10, ef al., Eccl. ix. 5, 6, 10), for they 
forget. ; 

Vers. 16 ff. In ver. 16 we should perhaps read 
MASS (Olsh., Hupf.) instead of MIX. For the 


former indicates the cessation of physical and 
mental life, torpor, stupor (Ps. xxxviii. 12). The 
latter does not occur elsewhere, and is not quite 
satisfactorily explained from the Arabic as 
mental weakness, helplessness. The optative is 
used to express inner necessity. [I am dis- 
tracted (and cannot regain my powers). Inthe 
first member of the verse the rendering of the 
E. V. would be improved by substituting the 
words ‘‘dying away,” instead of ‘ready to 
die?” The former expresses better the 
force of continuance conveyed by the active 
participle, and describes better the condition of 
the sufferer.—J. F. M.] In ver. 17 the form 
"JININIS occurs, which is neither to be corrected 


according to Ps. cxix, 189 (Hitzig), nor to be 
regarded as a monstrosity, an impossible form 
(Olsh., Hupfeld), but is an intensive form, em- 
ployed intentionally (Del.), similar to those in 
Hos, iv. 18; Ps. cxlix. 6 (Ewald), with a play. 
upon Ley. xxv. 23 (Hengst.). The rendering of 
Heidenheim is probably correct: their terrors 
have made me inalienably their own. _[Delitzsch 
expresses the design of the form well: vernicht— 
nichtigt, Our version retains the rendering 
which it usually gives to this word: hath cut me 
of. The idea is that of utter destruction.—J. 
F. M.] The last sentence of the Psalm could 
mean: my trusted friends are darkness, that is, 
an object which is not seen, Job xii. 25 (Hitzig), 
therefore: invisible (Chald., the Rabbins, and 
most expositors). But the explanation accord- 
ing to Job xvii. 14; xix. 14; Isa. lil. 3; Prov. 
vii. 4, is more expressive, namely: that dark- 
ness has become his companion, in the place of 
his former companions, (Geier, J. H. Mich., 
Schnurrer, Hengst., Hupfeld, Del.). ‘ With 
this cry the harp drops from the poet’s hand. 
He is silent and waits until God shall solve the 
enigma of his suffering.” (Del.). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Members of the Church of God have not only 
to share here below the troubles and trials of 
this earthly life; they may also, by repeated sor- 
rows, by an accumulation of afflictions, by an. 
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ever-rising deluge of cares, become outwardly 
and inwardly so distressed that they are utterly 
without prospect of escape. Avoided by their 
acquaintances, forsaken by their friends, aban- 
doned by all the world, tortured in body, tempted 
. in spirit, with nothing but darkness about their 
souls, they are driven to the verge of despair, 
and have before their eyes nothing but death, 
heart-rending destruction, and utter ruin. They 
~should remember this, partly as a warning 
against security, when they are surrounded with 
peace and joy and prosperity, partly as a sup- 
port for their souls in the hour of suffering and 
temptation. ; 

2. For there is this difference between the peo- 
ple of God in their sorrows and other sufferers, 
that the former are united to the living God as 
the God of their help and salvation, by a tie which 
no temporal suffering, no earthly calamity, no 
outward power in the world can break, which, 
in a word, cannot be destroyed from without, 
but only loosed from within. But this cannot 
happen as long as the tempted one can pray, 
and raise his petition, not merely asa cry of 
anguish, by which, day and night, he makes 
his distress known unto God, but as an expres- 
sion of his belief that God alone is his Helper 
and Saviour. ‘‘In so naming God, he pufs a 
bridle and bit upon the attacks of insupport- 
able pain, shuts the door in the face of despair, 
and strengthens himself to endure his cross.” 
(Calvin. ) 

3. As long as the assurance of immortality was 
not held fast by the soul, and the resurrection of 
the dead was not revealed to the Church, so long 
were death and the under-world not only the 
last but also the worst of enemies. And there- 
fore in those times of old the prayers of believers 
were not poured forth for worldly treasures, 
earthly good, and carnal delight, but for the 
preservation and improvement of life, during 
their earthly pilgrimage, and for the manifes- 
tation of God’s glory within the sphere of the 
temporal, since they knew not how man could 
praise Him after death. The deliverance of 
the believer’s life, therefore, and the preserva- 
tion of Israel, were not matters of individual 
interest and selfish desire; but the perpetuity 
of the Church in the world, and the’ salvation 
of the believer, were bound up with a righteous 
concern for God’s honor and His acknowledg- 
ment among men. ‘Although at first sight 
these complaints seem to evince suffering de- 
prived of any consolation, yet they contain sub- 
dued tones of prayer. For the Psalmist ad- 
dresses no proud recriminations to God, but, 
while he complains, asks for a remedy to heal 
his sorrows.” (Calvin). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A pious man may lose everything, and yet be 
not lost.—How difficult soever it may be not to 
cease praying when God vouchsafes no answer, 
itis yet the best safeguard against despair.— 
Men may be overburdened with sorrow, and yet 
more still be laid upon them.—Where do we 
have our lasting residence after death? And 
what becomes of us then ?—There is no greater 
calamity than the sense of abandonment by God. 


—Well for him, whose fear of death increases 
his fear of God.—The conflict of suffering in 


the case of a pious sufferer a wrestling in prayer. 
with the prospect of the final victory of faith.— 


The night of trouble may be very dark, but as 
long as the man, who is pressed down by the 


chastening hand of God, can rise at once again to_ 
prayer, his lamp is not yet gone out.—Though 


the hand of God lie ever so heavily upon us, 
yet, as long as we can invoke God as our 
Saviour; we can never lose our last hope, or 
fail of help at last.—Death seems to many to be 
a deliverer, but it brings into still more dreadful 
straits those who will feel themselves shut out 
from the hand of God. 

Srarke: To cry and moan night and day 
racks body and soul ; but remember, when thus 
oppressed, that God who brings down to hell, 
brings up again.—Grievous temptations are not 
to be viewed as tokens of God’s anger, but of 
His mercy.—Now is the time to pray. In hell 
it will be too late.—There is a difference between 
the anxious fear of believers in suffering, and 
the despair of the ungodly: the former cry to 
God in their fear; the latter cast all hope away, 
nor seek any help in God.—It is a double suffer- 
ing, when a child of God is outwardly tormented, 
and has nothing but children of darkness around 
him, who aggravate by actions and words his 
inward suffering. 

Arnpt: How God brings, in this life, His 
children down to hell, and takes away all com- 
fort from them, before He raises them to heaven, 
and satisfies them with eternal consolation.— 
None belong to the ranks of the saints in heaven, 
who on earth have not fought under the bauner 
of the cross of Christ.—Friscu: The night of 
anguish is the time, to pray. Prayer drives 
away distress from the heart, and God comes and 


takes its place.—Scriver: Temptations of ‘the 


soul are the greatest affliction; for then the 


‘mind feels its darkness, the will seeks languidly 


after God, and is utterly dismayed, and ‘the 
memory can give neither joy nor comfort. | In- 
stead of these the feeling of God’s anger over- 
spreads the soul.—THoLuck: The darker the 
night of sorrow is, and the more its veil_over- 
spreads the sight, the more worthy of honor is 
that faith, which in the midst of the darkness 
does not cease to pray.—GuENTHER: It must be 
with us sinners as gloomy as this; no less 
strongly must we feel the depth of our ruin, no 
less truly recognize that God’s wrath, in the 
eternal death of our soul, is the due desert of 
our sin, before we can grasp in firm faith the 
hand of our Saviour who comes to redeem us.— 


Dixpricw : It is indeed something great that we, 


in all distresses, have free access to the supreme, 
eternal, and only blessed God. Let no depth of 
suffering then keep us away from Him.—Tause: 
The midnight of distress is the soul’s time of 
trial.—That may be called faithful continuance 
in prayer, which, though the anguish of the soul 
lasts far into the night'and returns with the 
morning, sends forth with every new day, the 
old complaint to the heart of God. 

[Cauvin: All men complain in their grief, 
but this is far from pouring out their woes in the 
presence of God; nay, they must seek some 
hiding-place, where they may murmur at God, 


Ye 
be 


wv 


and find fault with His severity; others utter 

openly their clamorous words. Hence we see 

_ what a rare virtue it is to place God before us, 
and to direct to Him our prayers. 

Matra. Henry: Nothing grieves a child of 
God so much as His hiding His face from him; 
nor is there anything he so much dreads as God’s 
casting off his soul.—If the sun be clouded, that 
darkens the earth; but if the sun should 
abandon the earth and quite cast it off, what a 
dungeon would it be!—God often prevents our 
prayers with His mercies; let us prevent His 
mercies with our prayers. 

Scorr: If we are free from such dreadful trials, 
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let us bless the Lord for it, and sympathize with 
and pray for our afflicted and tempted brethren. 

Bisnor Horne: In the solitary and awful 
hour of our departure hence, let us remember to 
think on the desertion, the death, the burial, and 
the resurrection of our Redeemer. 

Bannezs: It is well that there is one such de- 
scription in Scripture of a good man thus snffer- 
ing, to show us that when we thus feel, it should 
not be regarded as proof that we have no piety. 
Beneath all this, there may be true love to God; 
beyond all this, there may be a bright world to 
which the sufferer will come, and where he will 
forever dwell.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM LXXXIX. 
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2 I will sing of the mercies of the Lorp for ever: 

With my mouth will I make known thy faithfulness to all generations. 
3 For I have said, Mercy shall be built up for ever: 

Thy faithfulness shalt thou establish in the very heavens. 


4 I have made a covenant with my chosen, 


I have sworn unto David my servant, 
5 Thy seed will I establish for ever, 


And build up thy Ce to all generations. Selah, 


6 And the heavens shall praise thy wonders, O Lorn: 
Thy faithfulness also in the congregation of the saints. 
7 For who in the heaven can be compared unto the Lorp? 
Who among the sons of the mighty can be likened unto the Lorn? 


8 God is greatly to be feared in the assembly of the saints, 
And to be had in reverence of all them that are about him. 
9 O Lorp God of hosts, who is a strong Lorp like unto thee? 


Or to thy faithfulness round about thee? 


10 Thou rulest the raging of the sea: 


When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. 
11 Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces, as one that is slain ; r 
Thou hast scattered thine enemies with thy strong arm. , 


12 The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine: 

As for the world and the fulness thereof, thou hast founded them 
13 The north and the south thou hast created them: 

Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name. 


14 Thou hast a mighty arm: 


Strong is thy hand, and high is thy right hand. 
15 Justice and judgment are the habitation of thy throne: 
Mercy and truth shall go before thy face. 
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16 Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound: __ 
They shall walk, O LorD, in the light of thy countenance. 

17 In thy name shall they rejoice all the day: 
And in thy righteousness shall they be exalted. 


18 For thou art the glory of their strength : 
And in thy favour our horn shall be exalted. 
19 For the Lorp is our defence : 
And the Holy One of Israel is our King. 


20 Then thou spakest in vision to thy Holy One, 
And saidst, I have laid help upon one that is mighty ; 
I have exalted one chosen out of the people. 

21 I have found David my servant ; 
With my holy oil have I anointed him: 


22 With whom my hand shall be established : 
Mine arm also shall strengthen him. 

23 The enemy shall not exact upon him ; 
Nor the son of wickedness afflict him. 


24 And I will beat down his foes before his face, 
And plague them that hate him. : 

25 But my faithfulness and my mercy shall be with him: 
And in my name shall his horn be exalted. 

26 I will set his hand also in the sea, 
And his right hand in the rivers. 


27 He shall cry unto me, Thou art my Father, 
My God, and the Rock of my salvation. 

28 Also I will make him my firstborn, 
Higher than the kings of the earth. 


29 My mercy will I keep for him for evermore, 
And my covenant shall stand fast with him. 

30 His seed also will I make to endure for ever, 
And his throne as the days of heaven. 


31 Ifhis children forsake my law, 
And walk not in my judgments ; 
32 If they break my statutes, 
And keep not my commandments ; 


33 Then will I visit their transgression with the rod, 
And their iniquity with stripes. / 

34 Nevertheless my lovingkindness will I not utterly take from him, 
Nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. 

30 My covenant will I not break, 
Nor alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. 


36 Once have I sworn by my holiness 
That I will not lie unto David. 

37 His seed shall endure for ever, 
And his throne as the sun before me. 

38 It shall be established for ever as the moon, 
And as a faithful witness in heaven. Selah. 





39 But thou hast cast off and abhorred, 
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_ Thou hast been wroth with thine anointed. 
40 Thou hast made void the covenant of thy servant: . 
Thou hast profaned his crown by casting i to the ground. 


41 Thou hast broken down all his hedges; 


Thou hast brought his strong’ holds to ruin. 


42 All that pass by the way spoil him : 
He is a reproach to his neighbours. 


43 Thou hast set up the right hand of his adversaries, - 
Thou hast made all his enemies to rejoice. 

44 Thou hast also turned the edge of his sword, 
And hast not made him to stand in the battle. 


45 Thou hast made his glory to cease, 


And cast his throne down to the ground. 


46 The days of his youth hast thou shortened : 


Thou hast covered him with shame. 


Selah. 


47 How long, Lorp? wilt thou hide thyself for ever? 


Shall thy wrath burn like fire? 
48 Remember how short my time is: 


Wherefore hast thou made all men in vain? 
49 What man is he that liveth, and shall not see death? 
Shall he deliver his soul from the hand of the grave? Selah. 


50 Lord, where are thy former lovingkindnesses, 

Which thou swarest unto David in thy truth? 
51. Remember, Lord, the reproach of thy servants ; 

How I do bear in my bosom the reproach of all the mighty people ; 
52 Wherewith thine enemies have reproached, O Lorp; 

Wherewith they have reproached the footsteps of thine anointed. 


53 Blessed be the Lorp for evermore. 
Amen, and Amen. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


-ConTENTS AND Composition. On the super- 
scription see Introd. 38, No. 83 and No. 2. The 
Psalmist begins (vers. 2,38) withthe assurance 
that he will never cease to praise the mercy of 
Jehovah which had been promised inviolably to 
David and his house, (Is. lv. 3), and at the same 
time (vers. 4,5) gives the essential contents of 
the promise after 2 Sam. vii. 8 ff. He then shows 
the ground of his assurance and purpose (vers. 
6-19) in a description of the exaltation of this 
God of promise, who is praised in heaven and 
on earth for the manifestations of His power 
and goodness, righteousness and faithfulness, by 
which He has glorified Himself as the God and 
Protector of the people and of their king. This 
is followed by a lyrical unfolding of the fulfil- 
ment of the promise (vers. 20-38). The situation 
of the reigning king, standing in such contrast 
to the promise, is next depicted (vers. 88-46) 
by the Psalmist. He then asks (vers. 47-49), 
how long this outpouring of God’s wrath, which 
none could escape by their own strength, was to 
continue; and finally. (vers. 50-52) he offers the 
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prayer that this contrast between the promise 
and the actual condition of affairs would cease 
to exist. In ver. 53 is sung the closing doxology 
of the Third Book. 

The speaker is not David (Clauss), but one who 
lived later and who here treats Messianically 
the promise given to David (comp. on Ps. ii.) 
He writes at.atime when the position of: David’s 
descendants corresponded but little to that prom- 
ise, but when the reigning monarch was still of 
that house, and for him he prays that he may be 
raised up from his prostration. For. the 
“anointed’’ (ver. 89) is not the» people, but the 
king, and he is dependent upon God as the Holy 
One of Israel, and belongs to Him (ver. 19). The 
interpretation which assumes that the king is 
this holy one of Israel, and that the people bear 
the name of anointed, is a consequence of the 
assumption that the Psalm belongs to the Mac- 
cabean period. (Hitzig). For this there is no 
ground. Nor is there any indication given 
which would lead us to connect it with the 
closing years-of the Persian rule (Ewald), The 
same is true of the defeat of Josiah, 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 20 (Venema): for the death of the king 
is not mentioned here.’ We have no occasion.ta 
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adopt in general (Hupfeld) the times shortly 
preceding the Babylonian Exile (De Wette, 
Hengst.) or during it (Syr., Grotius). The oc- 
casion. of the composition was most probably 
the defeat of Rehoboam 1 Kings xiv. 25 ff. 2 
Chron. xii. 1 ff. (Calvin, Delitzsch) by Shishak, 
that is, Sheshonk I, (comp. Zeitschrift der deut- 
schen morgenlind. Gessellschaft, Vol. xv. p. 238 
ff.). From this is perhaps to be explained the 
prominence given here to Egypt under the name 
Rahab (see on Ps. Ixxxvii.) in allusion to the 
former overthrow of this presumptuous and de- 
fiant enemy by the judgment of God. At that 
time the Ezrahite Ethan could have been still 
living. [The view of those who suppose that 
this Psalm forms with the preceding a double- 
psalm has been given in the introduction to 
the latter. Perowne, following a conjecture of 
Tholuck, thinks it not improbable that the king 
of whom the Psalm speaks was Jehoiachin, who 
after a reign of three months was deposed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and of whom it was said that 
no king should ‘prosper, sitting on the throne 
of David.” He thinks at all events that there is 
little doubt that it was written in the latter days 
of the Jewish monarchy. Of course the super- 
scription is completely ignored, as that commen- 
tator does not even think with Hengstenberg 
that the name was attached for the sake of giving 
greater authority and weight to the composition. 
Alexander, while adhering to Hengstenberg’s 
hypothesis of a double psalm, differs from him 
Seto as to the time of composition and thinks 
it most probable that both parts were composed 
almost contemporaneously with the. promise re- 
corded in the latter one—and were ‘‘ intended to 
anticipate misgivings and repinings, which, 
though they existed even then in the germ, were 
not developed until the period of decline ap- 
proached its catastrophe.” The opinion favored 
by Dr. Moll above is also that of Wordsworth. 
It was, as he remarks, defended by Dr. Water- 
land (see his Scripture Vindicated, p. 204). It 
is in every way the most probable view. To it 
we are led by the superscription, from which 
there is no reason to depart. Only it.is not ne- 
cessary to assume that the Ethan here (1 Kings 
vy. 11; 1 Chron. xi. 6) isthe same as the Ethan or 
Jeduthun (1 Chron. xv. 17), who was of the tribe 
of Levi and a Merarite. That his name heads a 
Korahite psalm need occasion no difficulty. See 
the addition to the introduction to Ps, lxxxviii.— 
The remark of Wordsworth is hardly just that this 
psalm is the Allegro to the Penseroso of the preced- 
ing, for here also the tone of melancholy, though 
not unmixed, still predominates.—J. F. M. 

This psalm, which may be applied to the his- 
tory of the afflicted servants of God in different 
ages of the Church, is often transferred from this 
use to an interpretation with special reference 
prophetically to the suffering Messiah (the an- 
cients), or to the miseries of the Jews since the 
prevalence of Christianity (the Rabbins) or to 
the affictia ecclesia (Calvin) the mystical Christ, 
inasmuch as He lives and suffers in His followers 
(Stier). [Alexander: “‘The particular promise 
insisted on here, is that in 2 Sam. vii., which 
constitutes the basis ofallthe Messianic Psalms.” 
The application to the life of Christ has been 
carried to extreme lengths, not only by older 
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English commentators, but by Wordsworth and 
others among the more recent, Connecting with 
the last verse of Ps. lxxxvii. Wordsworth says: 
‘All the springs of life, hope and joy to the 
Church are in the incarnation of Christ, of the 
seed of David and in the Divine promise of a 
perpetual and universal dominion to Him.”’ The 
psalm has a Messianic application, only in so far 
as it was intended to set forth the necessary con- 
flict which was to be waged before the great 
fundamental promise could be realized. The 
struggle was most intense when Christ Himself 
was the King of the promise.—J. F. M.]. 


Vers, 2-4. I willsing of the mercies of the 
Lord forever. According to the accentuation, 


niriy is to be construed with the verb. It is 


therefore not said that the mercies of Jehovah 
are eternal, but the Psalmist announces his de- 
termination never to cease praising them. The 
meaning of 6lam is, at ali events, not the modern 
abstract idea of the negation of time, nor the 
concrete Christian idea of eternity, but that of a 
period of time unknown and therefore indefinite, 
and of the course of human affairs. within that 
period. This idea has been transferred by the 
Rabbins to the idea of the world itself, but in 
Biblical Hebrew it occurs only in the original 
sense. [From this use many false translations 
have occurred in the Septuagint, some of which 
have found their way into modern versions. 
The only passage on which there can be any doubt 
is Eccl. iii. 11, where E.V. renders “world.” But 
there, also, there is no necessity of departing from 
the Old Testament meaning. On this word see 
the note of Dr. Lewis in Zockler’s Commentary 
in the Bible-Work.—J. F. M.]. It is to be de- 
cided by the connection whether the view is 
directed backwards into primitive or older times, 
or forwards into the future, whose end cannot be 
seen, and which runs out into eternity. The 
Psalmist, however, does not say that he will sing 
praises for all coming time or for eternity, but 
only, always. The assertion, therefore, that this 
expression is not suitable in the mouth of an 
individual, except as speaking for the Church 
in the assurance of her endless duration (Heng- 
stenberg) is utterly groundless. It is only in 
the following stich that the singer says he will 
make known with his mouth, loudly and public- 
ly, for coming generations, the faithfulness of 
God. By comparing ver. 8 with ver. 5 it is 
plain that 1 need not be supplied with é6lam in 
the previous stich. For the former verse does 
not mean that mercy is established forever 
(most of the ancients), as an indestructible 
building, but that it is ever being built up, (J. H. 
Michaelis and most of the recent expositors), that 
it does not stand still, nor come to a stop, nor 
fall in ruins, but rather continues, upon a 
foundation which is not laid upon anything 
earthly, temporal, or transitory, but. in heaven, 
that is, upon the foundation of the promises of 
merey which have their support in the credibili- 
ty, the truth and faithfulness of God (Ps. cxix. 
89).—The declaration of God, introduced unex- 
pectedly in ver. 4, is taken not merely in sub- 
stance, but also literally in many expressions, 
from the prophecy in 2 Sam. vii. 5f. The words 
covenant and swear, however, which so frequently 
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recur in the psalm in connection with the faithful- 
ness of God, are not found in that passage, but 
are justified by the theocratic relation of God to 
His people. (Hupfeld). So Ps. liv.9 views the 
promise of God (Gen. viii. 21) as an oath. (Del.). 

Vers. 6-19. Thy wonder [K. V. wonders] 
does not here denote a work or a deed, but the 
nature of God (Geier, J. H. Michaelis, Del.) as 
distinct from that of all created beings, or sepa- 
rated from their sphere of action (Hupfeld) 
Judges xiii. 18; Is. ix. 5; Ps. iv. 4, xxii. 4. The 
assembly of the holy ones [Ver. 6, E. V. 
saints] is here not the people (most) but the 
angels as in Job v. 1, xv. 15; Prov. ix. 10, ¥xx. 
8, the sons of God, Ps. xxix. 1. [In ver. 7 where 
E. Y. has ‘‘sons of the mighty,’’ the literal ren- 
dering is: sons of God; that is, the angels. 
See Delitzsch on Job xv. 15. It is parallel to 
the expression considered in the last verse.— 
J. F. M.]—Ver. 18. Since the north (Job xxvi. 7,) 
denotes the northern heavens and as Tabor and 
Hermon, being well known mountains on each 
side of Jordan, are employed to represent the 
land of Canaan (Venema) or the earth (Geier), 
especially in joyful passages (Is. lv. 12; Ps. 
xcviii. 8) and when national blessings are re- 
counted (Ps. Ixxii. 3), the sowtk might seem to 
denote the southern heaven, and, as in the fore- 
going verse, the earth to be placed in opposition 
to heaven (Hupfeld). But the term: right hand, 
used to designate the south, is in favor of the 
usual reference to the four quarters of the earth. 
—In ver. 16, my is not specially the blow- 


ing of the trumpets, which were sounded in the 
worship of God (Isaaki, Rudinger, Rosenmiil- 
ler, De Wette, Hitzig). Nor is it to be taken as 
alluding to the giving of the law at Sinai (Fla- 
minius), or to the battle cry of God as the Lord 
of hosts (Kimchi; Venema, Muntinghe) or to 
shouts in honor of the king (Aben Ezra), but to 
the rejoicing generally at sacred seasons. In 


ver. 19, 5 is not = as for, and therefore is not a 


sign of the nominative (Syr., Luther, Ewald, 
Hitzig), but, as the context determines, it de- 
notes possession or source. It is the relation of 
the king, who is called our shield [H. V. our de- 
fence] as in Ps. xlvii. 10, to Jehovah, that is 
here dwelt upon. 

. Vers. 20-80, Help. Itis unnecessary, instead of 
‘iy to read i: crown (Venema, Olshausen, 


Hupfeld), or ty: majesty (Hupfeld). The sub- 
ject is not the choice of David as king, but the 
assistance rendered him by God against the 
Philistines. It is he himself, however, who is 
called the hero [E. V. one that is mighty] as in 
2 Sam. xvii. 10, and not Goliath, as in 1 Sam, 
xvii. 51, in which case we would have to render: 
IT have raised up help against the mighty (Hit- 
zig). For the best authorities read in the fore- 
going stich VOM. This does not refer to the 


people of God in general but to Samuel and Na- 
than, for God’s declaration made to them follows, 
If the singular is preferred the interpretation 
which understands David to be meant by ‘the 
saint” (Hupfeld), is little in accordance with 
the language employed. [Alexander thinks that 
if the singular be preferred either Nathan or 
David may be meant. If the plural isto be taken 


in the most natural way, as referring to Samuel 
and Nathan, the singular ought, I think, to re- 
late to the latter, especially as the vision was 
made directly to Nathan. In ver. 28, N°W" ren- 


dered in our version, ‘shall not exact upon him” 
is probably to be taken from RWI to deceive, 


here entrap, ensnare. Perowne wrongly attri- 
butes the different meanings to different species 
of the same yerb.—J. F. M.]. The first-born 
is not the only (Hengst.), but the favorite son, 
raised above the others to the highest place, 
transferred from the Israelitish people (Deut. 
xxvi. 19; xxviii. 1), the first-born Son of God 
(Ex. iv. 22, comp. Jer. xxxi. 9), to David, the 
latest-born son of Jesse, and having reference 
to his seed for evermore. The expression, days 
of heaven (ver. 80) which is taken from Deut. xi. 
21, has a similar significance. It is repeated, as 
a current saying in Sirach xlv. 18, Baruch i. 11. 

Vers. 31-38. The words, once have I sworn 
(ver. 86) show the unalterable validity of the oath 
for all time (Sept. and most). To explain it as 
meaning one as opposed to several (Hengst., 
Del.), is not opposed to the contents of the oath, 
but to the context. [According to this view the 
rendering would be: ‘One thing have I sworn, 
etc.,”” that is, with regard to the eternity of His 
throne.—J. F. M.]. Vers. 31ff. prove the priority 
of 2 Sam, vii. 14 as compared with 1 Chron. xvii. 
13.—God has sworn by His holiness (Amos iv. 2) 
as, in other passages by His soul (Amos vi. 8; Jer. 
li. 14, [In E. V. rendered ‘‘by Himself.” —J. F.: 
M.]), by His right hand (Is. lxii. 8.) or by His 
name (Jer. xliv. 26) or by Himself) Gen. xxii. 16; 
Jer. xlv. 23). By referring to 1 Sam vii. 16, it 
seems natural to render ver. 38 6: and as the wit- 
ness in heaven (the rainbow) shall it (David’s 
throne) endure for ever, (Luther, Geier, and 
others). But the particle of comparison is absent. 
We cannot regard the witness in heaven, whose 
continuance is thus emphasized, as the moon, em- 
ployed to set forth the perpetuation of David's 
race in the same way as the rainbow was a testi- 
mony to the continuance of the earth (Aben Ezra, 
Kimehi and %others, Hengst). There is no ex- 
ample of such a conception or usage. We may 
interpret according to Jer. xxxi. 35; xxxili. 20 ff, 
where God is said to have fixed the laws of the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, as also the laws of 
the heavens and earth, as pledges of the fulfil- 
ment of His covenant with Israel and His. ser- 
vant David, with direct reference to the duration 
of his throne (Isaaki, Calvin, Rudinger, Hup- 
feld), Or we may follow Job xvi. 19, where God 
Himself is designated the Witness in heaven and 
the Surety in its heights (Symmachus, Cocceius, 
Maurer, Hitzig, Delitzsch). The latter interpre- 
tation is favored by the consideration that God, 
as the only true One, is not only the best 
surety for the words of His servants, but also 
for all that He Himself has ordained and prom- 
ised, and that He Himself testifies to their va- 
lidity (Deut. vii. 9; Is. Ixv. 16; Jer. xlii. 5). 
Witnessing here, therefore, has not merely the 
sense of a solemn promise (Hitzig) as in Micahi. 
2; Is. lv; 4. [The true rendering accordingly is: 
“And the Witness in heaven is true.” *—J. F. M. ]. 





*(For the use of } in asseverations, corresponding to that in 
Arabic, and that of our word by, see Ewald, Heb. Gr., 2 340c. 
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Vers. 39-44. Thou hast cast off, etc. The 
assumption that these words are put in the mouth 
of the enemy (Aben Ezra) proceeds from the 
unwillingness, felt by many, to believe that God 
could have been reproached by the psalmist for 
breach of His oath and covenant. But it is just 
the thought of the contradiction between the ac- 
tual condition of things and the glorious destiny 
promised the king by God, and the consciousness 
of the reliability of the promise, which makes 
the tempted poet sensible of the impossibility of 
the ruin of the kingdom. And it is this which 
causes the transition from complaint and despon- 
dency to hope and prayer, while he looks forward 
to the sure fulfilment of the Divine counsels and 
promises, which no worldly power could prevent. 
The expressions used in vers, 41 and 42 were 
evidently written with Ps. lxxx. 13 in view. Yet 
it does not follow from this, either that the king 
is compared toa vineyard and fortress (Hengst. ). 
or that the people are to be understood as the 
anointed and the servant, but only that the king 
and the nation are considered as one, in suffer- 
ing from the desolations of war. The term Vj 
applied to the crown, signifying consecration, is 
used in contrast to the dishonor inflicted upon 
the king.—In ver. 44, we are not to render: the 
rock of his sword (Hengst.), or: O rock! (Ols- 
hausen). For, according to the kindred Arabic, 
3¥_ is to be understood as. denoting the edge or 
blade of the sword (Fleischer in Delitzsch), as 
already the Rabbins had conjectured from the 
context. 

Ver. 48. Remember, etc. The sentence con- 
sists of abrupt but highly significant expressions, 
so that it is not necessary, by slight alterations 
in the text, where the manuscripts differ so 
much, to extract the rendering: I have remem- 
bered, or: remember, O Lord! or, following Ps. 


xxxi. 5,to change aon into San. The transla- 


: T 
tion: mote (Bottcher) has etymological support: 
the usual one= term of life, is disputed [ Dr. 
Moll therefore renders. ‘‘ Remember—I—what 
a mote!” Drnirzsco: ‘*Rememker; I—how 
quickly passing!” and so most expositors sub- 
stantially. Our version conveys the right idea, 
but in anorder of the words, which, though 
the most intelligible, does not follow the original 
faithfully.—J. F. M.].. According to the pre- 
sent punctuation it is incorrect to render the 
following stich: wherefore shouldest thou have 
made all men in yain? (Hengst. and most of the 
ancients). For mle) cannot be construed with 


“y=, but is closely connected with the fol- 


lowing word by Daghesh, (Kimchi and most of 
the recent expositors). [The former sense as 
given in our version should be retained. The 
Daghesh and the Makkeph do not affect the sense 


of this passage. 173 Sy in the sense of why is 
common. Hengstenberg says that we are to un- 
derstand after these words the following, ‘ As 
would be the case, if these should perish for 
ever.’ The hypothetical sense (shouldst Thou 
have made) ought to be preserved.—J. F. M.]. 





The force of the verse is: It shall be established for ever as 
the moon. and (as surely as) there isa faithful witness in hea- 
ven.—J. F. M.]. 








Bear in my bosom (ver. 51), cannot here 
as in Deut. xi. 12; Is. xl. 11, refer to the tender, 
cherishing care of love, since the passage does 
not allude to the sufferings of the Messiah for all 
peoples (many of the old expositors,) but to hos- 
tile nations. Yet it is not these (De Wette) who 


are said to be borne, for D°Dy pai-52 cannot 


mean: the yocle of many nations, and it is only 
the reproach and grief caused by them (Jer. xv. 
15) and poured into the bosom (Ps. Ixxix. 12) 
which -can be said to be carried init. The con- 
text also alludes distinctly to this. The only 
doubtful question is, how the three words just 
cited, which also create the impression that the 
text has been mutilated, are to be translated. 
They can hardly be considered as the genitive 
(Ewald) after N31}, following as they do at 
such a distance from the latter. Are we then to 
insert herpah, as though it had fallen out, be- 


tween the words 55 and 0°35, which cannot be 
tolerated in their present position (Hupfeld) ? 
Comp. the correct arrangement in Ezek. xxxi. 


6. Or are we to strike out 03 as superfluous 
(Septuag.)? or regard it as a mutilation for 


n973 =contempt, following the very similar 
passage Ezek. xxxvi. 15 (Boéttcher)? Or isita 


mistaken enlargement of 5 ==by many nations 
(Hitzig)? The position of 0°31 before the prin- 
cipal word may be explained in two ways. It is: 
either due to the conception of the adjective as 
an indefinite numeral (Ps. xxxii. 10. Prov. xxxi. 
29; 1 Chron. xxviii 5; Nahum ix. 28). Or it 
is to be regarded asa substantive and explained, 
according to Jer. xvi. 16, as many, that is, people.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Whatever in the world is to endure, must not 
only be built upon an immovable foundation, but 
must have also in itself a living principle of pro- 
gress; to the one as well as to the other, super- 
natural strength and Divine control are neces- 
sary. This is true in a special sense of all 
that concerns the establishment,’ preservation, 
and extension of the kingdom of God on earth. 
The person, reign, offspring, and history of 
David are types of that kingdom. In these every- 
thing was placed upon the foundation of God’s 
promises, whose inviolability is attested by His 
truth and faithfulness, and whose fulfilment is 
secured by the uninterrupted workings of His 
mercy. The Church hashere a subject of neyver- 
ending praise, and is ever stirred up to utter it’ 
by the’ grateful confession of what His servants 
experience. 

2. But the praise of God resounds not only in 
His Church upon earth, but also among His 
saints in heaven. It has as its ground - His 
glory, as that wondrous Being, infinitely exalted 





* [The adjective is probably here placed before the noun, 
which rarely happens, on account of the-emphasis laid upon 
it, as in Ps. xxxii. 10. See Green Heb. Gr. 3 249. la. The 
reproach is not merely the strongest which can be inflicted 


(55) : it is also accumulated as coming from so many sources 
T 

(O° 37). The rendering: “mighty” given to the latter 

word in E, V. is incorrect.—J. F. M.]. 
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above all others in that majesty which is awful 
even to the ‘holy ones,” and yet is ‘revealed 
for the consolation of believers in the displays 
of His incomparable might, unwearied help- 
bringing goodness, and unswerving faithfulness 
to His covenant, which is confirmed by an oath. 

3. Blessed are the people who know this God, 
trust His promises, and walk in His light! They 
cannot perish, even though trials rise and over- 
whelm them like the waves of thesea. The con- 
viction that God is able and willing to help His 
own, and that He will do it, saves them from de- 
spair, even though all visible support totters and 
falls, and, as faras man can judge, ruin is at 
hand, and utter destruction certain. God’s 
promises are to believers more certain still. But 
as faith is needed to grasp these promises in the 
hour of distress, and faithfulness, to hold fast to 
them amidst the trials of life, so proof of loyalty 
to His service among the temptations of the 
world, and a holy life, are necessary to’ secure 
the continual fulfilment of those promises in 
personal experience. For he who will entrust 
himself to the protection which God affords to 
His chosen inheritance, must prove himself to be- 
long to it, and must not forget that the God 
whom he trusts and serves, is the Holy One of 
Israel, whose throne has righteousness and jus- 
tice for its foundation, (Prov. xvi. 12; xxv. 5), 
and mercy and truth for its ministers. 

4. The service of God involves sometimes trial 
of our fidelity to our vows, sometimes tempta- 
tion in the life of faith, sometimes chastening in 
the way of righteousness, but it has always for 
its object the strengthening of those bonds which 
unite the children of God, and their education 
in the Christian life. For in the holy love of 
God, righteousness is so united to mercy that 
He visits even His children with chastisement 
for their sins; and yet this is the chastening of 
a Father. Nor does the unfaithfulness of men 
interfere with the exercise of the faithfulness of 
God, as His covenant ever stands, no matter how 
often they break it. 

5. God cannot be charged with the responsibi- 
lity of the temporary contradiction between the 
present condition and the assured future of the 
Church and its several members. God alters 
not His will, He takes not back His promises. 
He neglects not the exercise of His care and 
power. He rather prepares, in the very midst 
of the generation which He will deliver, His in- 
struments for the accomplishment of His pur- 
poses. He Himself chooses the suitable per- 
sons; calls the men of His choice; furnishes 
them with the necessary powers and gifts; con- 
secrates them to His service; blesses them for 
His work; affords them help for toil and con- 
flict ; raises them on high from their prostration, 
and saves them from destruction at the hands of 
their enemies, or, if they personally succumb, 
causes their fall to tend to the preservation of 
the Church. 

6. Accordingly, God’s faithfulness to His cove- 
nant not only assures for all time His covenant- 
people of the inviolability of His promises of 
mercy; it affords to them also at all times an ex- 
perience of their truth. For by means of the 
contradiction just mentioned, it makes them sen- 
sible of the stringency of the conditions of de- 
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liverance, awakens a consciousness of guilt, and 
directs the glances of the members and leaders 
of the Church from the troubled present, with its 
Jjoyless features, to the divinely appoinied means 
of safety. For God does not punish His people 
by annulling His covenant with them, but rather 
gives them repeated: confirmations of its truth, 
and, just at the time of the deepest decline of 
David’s house, and the greatest destruction of the 
members of the Church, attests the eternal dura- 
tion of His throne, upon which that Seed of David 
shall sit, declared His own son by God Himself, 
the chief in authority among the sons of the 
Highest (Ps. lxxxii. 6) and supreme over the kings 
of the earth. It is thus that He fixes the Church 
upon that firm foundation of His promises, from 
which has arisen the Messianic hope. z 

7. But there are dark seasons when this expec- 
tation is not clearly displayed, and troubled 
hours when the soul finds it hard to seize the 
word of promise, so surely attested, and only by 
a great effort can cling to the word of the oath 
of the true Witness. Then there is danger, lest 
the praise of God, whose strength is still the 
ornament and glory of His people, should be 
hushed, or changed into vain complaining; lest 
by so long enduring of evil the hope of amelio-- 
ration should sink into the fear of greater evil. 
But the thought that it is still the hand of God 
which is bestowing a Father’s correction, and 
that He does not consume the whole of the fleet- 
ing period of life with suffering. forms a 
foundation for hope and a motive for prayer. 
«‘There are prayers that are timid, lukewarm or 
presumptuous; there are also those which are 
humble, ardent, and confident. The timid prayer 
does not pass from him who offers it, for it is 
choked in the thorns of doubt, and cannot rise on 
the wings of trust. The lukewarm prayer stops 
when half said, for it- has not earnestness and 
perseverance. The presumptuous prayer may 
reach even the gates of heaven; but they are 
barred against it, for humility is absent. If 
then the way to the throne of God is to be free 
and open to our prayers, and they are to find 
willing acceptance and audience there, they 
must come from a humble, earnest, and trusting 
heart. Humility teaches us the necessity of 
prayer; ardor of soul gives it wings and endu- 
rance; trust affords it an immovable foundation.” 
(Bernard of Clairvaux). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The sure mercies of God: (1.) as the subject 
of our grateful praise; (2.) as the foundation of 
our assured hope; (3.) as the object of our 
anxious prayers.—Our reliance upon God’s help 
in severe distresses, whence it has (1.) its firm- 
ness, (2.) its joyfulness, (3.) its liveliness.—The 
kingdom of God is built upon earth; (1.) upon 
what foundations? (2.) by what strength? (3.) 
by what means ?—When men complain to God 
over their distress, they need not cease to praise 
Him, and they must not cease to trust Him.— 
We must acknowledge and praise the majesty of 
God, not less in its awful exaltation, than in its 
loving condescension.—When God receives the 
praises of the holy ones in heaven, He at the 
same time listens to the prayers, praises, and 
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thanksgiving of believers on earth.—The fatherly 
guidance of God in the education of His chil- 
dren for the heavenly kingdom.—The unfaithful- 
ness of men brings down the punishments of 
God; but it does not prevent the exercise of 
His faithfulness, or cast dishonor upon His 
promises.—All ‘God’s revelations and all His 
dealings must incite and assist us to fear, love, 
and trust Him above all else.—God’s special 
government of His people ; (1.) in its holy re- 
quirements; (2.) in its gracious dealings ; (3.) in 
its blessed effects.—Only through the Son of 
God can we become and remain children of the 
Highest, citizens of His kingdom, and heirs of 
His blessings.—While we remain in the king- 
dom of God, we fear neither the certain pros- 
pect of death, the evanescence of life, nor the 
darkness of the grave; we walk in the light of 
God’s countenance. 

Luruer: Ps. lxxxix. isa prophecy of Christ 
and His Church—that it should never cease or 
stand still on account of any sin, so that our 
blessedness does not depend upon our perfect ob- 
servance of God’s law, unlike the kingdom pro- 
mised to the Jews, and the kingdom of the whole 
world, which last no longer or further than 
they are righteous.—This has all been promised 
of old for our consolation in these last times, so 
that we need not despond, even if it seems to us 
that Christianity exists no longer on earth. 

Carvin: For the afflicted Church; for God 
did not arrange the terms of the covenant of 
grace with David alone, but had in mind the 
body of the whole Church for all time. 

Starke: The mercy of God makes all His 
works a source of consolation to His people, and 
all the objects of nature asource of profit, lightens 
their afflictions, and makes them joyful in God. 
—tThe All-sufficient God could do very well with- 
out mankind, or He could bind them to the per- 
formance of all duties, so that they would be 
bound to fulfil His will in the strictest manner, 
even without the promise of a gracious reward. 
Is it not then a most wonderful fact that it has 
pleased God to make covenant with us men ?— 
In the eyes of an unbeliever God is so small 
that he neither knows nor regards Him at all; 
in the eyes of a believer He is so great that he 
will neither see nor know anything but Him, in 
heaven or in earth.—Joy in God is a sure token 
that those who manifest it are His children; for 
when they rejoice in Him they walk in His light, 
and are enlightened by His favor. None of the 
ungodly experience this.—Christ’s kingdom is 
the true universal monarchy.—If all the kings 
of the earth must bow before Jehovah, why do 
the most insignificant in the land refuse to know 
and receive him?—A rod, even though it be 
painful, is better than a sword; better to be 
chastened by the Father than to be punished by 
the Judge. This is the difference between the 
sufferings of the righteous and the punishment 
of the wicked.—The Church of Christ is derided 
by all who are not true believers; and. yet it is 
its greatest glory to endure the dishonor cast 
upon its Head.—Such an end as this will all be- 
lievers have; the sorrowful complaint will be 
changed into a song of joy, and the Kyrie-eleison 
into a joyful hallelujah,—Terruuian: O blessed 





people, in whose behalf God swears! O un- 
happy people, who will not believe God even 
though He swears. —MernzEL: We learn here 
upon what the consolation and blessedness of 
poor sinners depend, not upon the conversion 
and repentance which God requires, but upon 
His mere mercy and goodness, which leads them 
to conversion and repentance.—RiraeR: We 
may learn from this Psalm what others before 
us have experienced, how they have patiently 
borne a part in the conflict ordained them by 
God, and have maintained their grasp upon the 
mercy and truth of God held out before them.— 
Tuo.iuck: The hearts of those that fear God are 
not so rigid and unfeeling that the strokes from 
the hand of God, when He proves them, leave no 
trace behind ; nor are they so weak and languid 
that all confidenceat once fails them.—GUENTHER ; 
All affliction arising from sin is only the chas- 
tening of a Father’s love for our salvation. His 
covenant is not broken. He has only veiled His 
mercy.—DiEpRiIcH: He who lives to praise God, 
will never live in vain; he will have what he 
desires to have.—In the concluding words the 
collectors of the Psalms testify that they could 
still rejoice in God, and praise Him in spite of 
all temporal distress, and hope from the rich 
blessings of the future to receive an answer to 
the anxious cries of this and of’ all the Psalms, 
—Tavuse: Eternity swallows up time, but the 
temporal cannot absorb the eternal.—The won- 


derful.and incomparable, the dreadful and awe-. 


inspiring, the exalted and majestic Creator and 
Sovereign of the world—this is Israel’s God; His 
all-powerful majesty, His mighty arm, His strong 
hand, His high right hand, serve to fulfil His 
eternal purposes of mercy and peace, which 
centre in Christ Jesus—this is Israel’s consola- 
tion.—The true members of the covenant walk 
according to the commands of God, nor seek 
their safety elsewhere than in free grace. 

[Marru. Henry: Among men it is too often 
found that those who are most able to break 
their word are less careful to keep it; but God 
is both strong and faithful; He can do every- 
thing, and yet will never do an unjust thing.— 
The stability of the material heavens is an em- 
blem of the truth of God’s word: the heavens 
may be clouded hy the vapors arising out of the 
earth, but they cannot be touched, they cannot 
be changed.—(Ver. 14). Merey in promising ; 
truth in performing. Truth, in being as good 
as thy word; mercy, in being better. 

Scorr: Our filial confidence in God’s love 
should not abate our veneration of His majesty; 
for then our worship on earth would bear no re- 
semblance to that of the angels’ in heaven, (Isa. 
vi. 1-5). Surely then our external posture and 
our serious attention should indicate the reve- 
rence of our hearts, when we assemble to worship 
this glorious God. 

Barnes: It is proper to pray that God would 
bless us soon; that He would not withhold His 
grace; that He would remember that our life is 
very brief, andif that grace is to be bestowed upon 
us to save us or make us useful, it must be be- 
stowed soon. A young man may properly em- 
ploy this prayer ; how much more so one in the 
decline of life! —J.F. M.] 
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PSALM XC, 
A Prayer of Moses the Man of God. 


Lorp, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations. 
2 Before the mountains were brought forth, 
Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 


3 Thou turnest man to destruction ; 
And sayest, Return, ye children of men. 
4 For a thousand years in thy sight 
Are but as yesterday when it is past, 
And as a watch in the night. 


5: Thou carriest them away as with a flood: they are as a sleep: 
In the morning they are like grass which groweth up. 

6 In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up; 
In the evening it is cut down, and withereth. 


7 For we are consumed by thine anger, 
And by thy wrath are we troubled. 
8 Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, 
Our secret sins in the light of thy countenance. 


9 For all our days are passed away in thy wrath: 
We spend our years as a tale that is told. 
10 The days of our years are threescore years and ten ; 
~ And if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, 
Yet 7s their strength labor and sorrow ; 
For it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 


11 Who knoweth the power of thine anger ? 
Even according to thy fear, so 7s thy wrath. 
12 So teach us to number our days, 
That we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 


13 Return, O Lorp, how long? 

And let it repent thee concerning thy servants. 
14 O satisfy us early with thy mercy; 
/ That we may rejoice and be glad all our days. fi 
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15 Make us glad according to the days wherein thou hast afflicted us, 
And the years wherein we have seen evil. 


16 Let thy work appear unto thy servants, 
And thy glory unto their children. 


17 And let the beauty of the Lornp-our God be uponus: +; 2} 
And establish thou the work of our hands upon us ; 
Yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


. Contents and Composition.—The oft-re- 
peated assertion that this Psalm consists of two 
parts loosely connected, and that the supplica- 
tory portion, strictly considered, is not intro- 
duced until the beginning of the so-called second” 
part, is altogether without foundation. The 
truth is that the Psalm bears a supplicatory char- 
acter in its very first word, which invokes God as 
the Lord. It presents also in ver. 12 a real peti- 
tion prepared by its contrast iniver. 11, namely, 
a prayer that the contemplation of mankind be- 
fore described may bring forth its good fruit in 
the heart; and to this the prayer in ver. 13 ff. 
for renewed manifestations of Divine favor is 
attached. Both petitions have the same founda- 
tion, the confessioa to the eternal and only God, 
who forms the unchanging place of refuge for 
the ever-changing race of mankind, who, in 
their perishableness, have to suffer the judg- 
ments of God’s wrath for their sins. They are 
divided into two classes: those who allow these 
judgments to fall unmarked, and those who, ter- 
rified by them, are brought to reflection and 
urged to a saving search after God, truly fear- 
ing Him, and impressed with a sense of the true 
meaning of life. Thesé serious reflections are 
presented in their necessary relations to one 
another with solemn emphasis, and in language 
which has a striking similarity to expressions | 
occurring in the Pentateuch, and especially in 
the Book of Deuteronomy. It is certainly true 
that that period of national distress would na- 
turally evoke reflections upon the evanescence of 
human life, and the universal sinfulness of man, 
so closely related thereto. This would especially 
be in accordance with the religious conception of 
the world in the Hebrew mind (Olsh., Hupfeld). 
But if we are justified in seeking a definite his- 
torical occasion for the origin of the Psalm, the 
last years of the long wandering through the 
desert, and especially an allusion to the Divine’ 
sentence of death in Numb. xiv. 28 ff are pro- 
bably indicated here. This supposition has an 
altogether different ground of support from the 
assumption of a composition during the exile 
(Koster, Maurer), which has absolutely nothing 
in the Psalm to indicate it, or in the age of the 
Maccabees (Rudinger, Hitzig). The poem con- 
tains something affecting and solemn, penetrat- 
ing into the depths of the Divine nature, and 
in thought and language appears throughout 
marked by originality and innate power (Ewald), 
is worthy also of the position and character 
of Moses (Grotius), and corresponds to the situ- 
ation of the people before alluded to (Hupfeld). 
We may therefore regard as entitled to no con- 





sideration, the doubt felt as to the Mosaic 
authorship, on the ground that we do not know 
what foundation the collector had for his belief. 
We.can readily suppose that this ancient Psalm, 
this poem of eternity (Herder), was preserved 
in an older collection of writings (Del.), comp. 
Josh. x. 18; 2Sam.i. 18, For the supposition 
thatthe superscription came from the hand of 
the author, doesnot agree with the title of honor: 
‘man of God.” This designation was applied 
to Moses only by others, (Deut. xxxiii. 1; Josh. 
xiv. 6); and it does not describe his official po- 
sition, as ‘‘servant of Jehovah” does, but it 
puts honor upon his personal relation to God as 
His prophet. It is self-evidently not a musical 
title, but a descriptive term, which, by the 
prominence given to this relation, expresses, on 
the one hand, a near acquaintance with God, 
and, on the other, the credibility and authority 
attested thereby. 

[HenestenBer@: ‘The objection that ver. 10, 
where the length of human life is limited to 
seventy, or, at most, eighty years, stands op- 
posed to Deut. xxxiv. 7, according to which 
Moses reached the age of one hundred and 
twenty, is disposed of by the fact that Moses, 
throughout the Psalm, does not speak in his own 
name, but in that of the people. It is obvious 
from Deut. xiv. 22, 23 that among the Israelites 
at that time the exceptions to the .general rule 
as to the duration of human life, were much 
fewer than at ordinary times. The assumption 
that the Psalm could not have been composed by 
Moses, because it resembles the other Psalms in 
language and general poetical structure, is an 
@ priori assertion, which may be met by another, 
that it is antecedently probable that Moses, ‘the 
fountain from which all the prophets have drawn 
divine wisdom,’ gave at first the tone no less for 
Prophecy, Deut. xxxii. and. xxxiii., than for 
Psalm poetry.”—J. F. M.] 

Vers, 1, 2. Dwelling-place.—Instead of 


|, some codices read nyo, which, however, 
does not alter the idea of the verse. The former 
word does not, directly furnish the idea of a 
refuge (Sept.), but that of a dwelling, (Deut. 
xxvi. 15; Ps, xxvi. 8; lxviii. 6), sometimes in- 
cluding the accessory idea (Amos iii. 4; Nahum 
ii. 12) of a place of refuge, (Ps. lxxi. 2; xci. 9), 
applied. to God after Deut. xxxiii. 27. The 
preterite, 11, does not admit of being trans- 
lated: thou art. It is, therefore, not the future 
(Hengst.) that is the object of contemplation, 
but former experiences. The origin of the 
mountains, which are often adduced as the most. 
expressive symbol .of the most enduring of 
earthly things, (Gen. xlix. 26; Deut. xxxiii.,15; 
Ps. xxii. 8; Hab. iii, 6; Proy. viii. 25), is set 
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forth as a birth, in that’ less restricted sense, in 
which (Gen. ii. 4) the NyT2iN of the heavens 


and of the earth are used to designate the un- 
folding of the process of the creative work. The 
figure is an exceedingly natural one to describe 
the emergence,of the mountains from the water, 
as, in another application, to represent the 
breaking forth of the sea as from the womb of a 
mother (Job xxxviii. 8). If, in the following 


stich, we point 221MM (Olsh., Béttcher, Hitzig), 
in order to gain the passive sense (Sept., Chald., 
Luther, and others), we have the same figure to 
describe the evolution of the terrestrial globe and 
inhabited land, without placing God in the back- 
ground as the Parent and Begetter (Hupf.). For 
this would have been a mode of representation 
impossible to the Old Testament consciousness, 
and can be.explained neither by Deut. xxxii. 18, 
where this form of expression is applied to the 
relation of God to the establishment of the 
Israclitish nation, (comp. Jer. ii. 27), nor by the 
poetical form of the inquiry (Job xxxviii. 28) 
after the father of the rain and begetter of the 
dew, not to mention the words employed in. Ps, 
ii, 7, which have a Messianic interpretation. 
For the same reason we must assume that the 
punctuators, when they gave the active form 


Sonn, did not have in view the 2 mase. 


(Isaaki, Kimchi, Calvin, Geier, Rosenm., De 
Wette, Del., Hupfeld), but the 3 fem. (Syriac, 
Stier, and others), with a reference to Gen. i. 11f. 
24, [Alexander follows the active meaning in 
common with the great majority of critics. Pe- 
rowne prefers the passive sense, and the corre- 
sponding change of reading. The E. V. in the 


translation: formed, expresses the true idea of 


the Hebrew, but shrinks unnecessarily from the 
literal rendering: begotten.—J. F. M.] The ox at 
the end of ver. 2 is not an address (Hengst.), but 
is the predicate. The object is not. to show the 
eternal existence of God, but to testify to the 
Diwwinity of the eternal and almighty Lord. The 
Sept. has wrongly read bs, and connected it with 


what follows. 


Vers. 3, 4. Dust.—[E. V.: destruction. The 
Hebrew N53) means: crushed particles. “Thou 
makest man return to dust.”—J. F.M.] That 


there is an allusion here to Gen. iii. 19 is ren- 
dered probable by the reference made to sin in 
ver. 7 ff  Yet-it does not follow from this that 
we must render in the next sentence : turn back ! 
or: pass away again! for the sake of obtaining 
the same idea. It is not forbidden by the paral- 
lelism (Hupfeld) to interpret this clause as re- 
ferring to the constant changes among men as 
they come and return at the command of the 
eternal God, (Luther, Geier, Tholuck, Del.). 
There is no reference to the resurrection (the old 
Lutheran theologians), or to the passing of the 
spirit to God (Stier). The arithmetical treat- 
ment of ver. 4 and 2 Peter iii. 8, has resulted in 
the assumption that the world) will last 6000 
years, and that the millenial kingdom. will then 
be established, corresponding to the work of 
creation and its Sabbath, (see the: Rabbinical 
interpretations in Breithaupt on Isaaki).. This 
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is in direct contradiction to the meaning of the 
passage, which describes in an affecting and 
striking manner the evanescence of the changing 
generations of men, when measured by the 
standard of eternity and by the eye of God., Our 
seventy or eighty years. shrink into a moment 
(Ps. xxx. 6). Time was not yet reckoned by 
hours,’ but the night was divided into three 
watches, (Exod. xiv. 24; Judges vii. 19), and 
the day began with the evening twilight : there- 
fore, ‘‘the day of yesterday as it passes by” is 
most significantly mentioned. The rendering: 
when it is past (most of the ancients), which is 
moreover tautological, is grammatically inadmis- 
sible. It is improbable that the thousand yeurs 
are the subject of the verb (Hupfeld). 

Vers. 5-7. Thou carriest them away as 
with a flood. Itisuncertain whether an allusion 
to the Divine judgment of the flood is intended 
(Calvin, Hengst.).. At allevents it is not a swiftly 
flowing stream that is meant, but a heavy and de- 
vastating tempest of rain (Ps. Ixxvii. 18). But we 
must not overlook the use of the praterite, fol- 
lowed by the imperfect in a future sense. The 
meaning is: let the action mentioned be per- 
formed, and they fall into a state of uncon- 
sciousness, into a sleep, -that is, the sleep 
of death (Koster, Delitzsch), This sequence 
of thought shows that it is not the years 
(Aben Ezra) which are said to be carried 
away. The words 0'}W and MW stand too far 


T 
apart to afford a play on the words (Rosenm.). 
The common interpretation understands first the 
rapid and afterwards the unobserved passage of 
human life to he described. But it disregards 
the change of verbal forms, and, with many of 
its supporters, superadds the idea of sleeping. 
fancies or a dream to the idea of sleep, which is 
entirely unwarranted. Nor is there any occa- 
sion for transposing the words at the beginning of 
the second stich to the end of the first (Béttcher,. 
Hupfeld), since the idea of waking has no place in 
the passage. Inver. 6it isnot said that mankind 
in the beginning of history, or man in his youth, 
asin the morning of life (Kimchi and others), 
blooms or fades away like grass. What is said 
is, that when one generation is swept away du- 
ring the night, another blooms forth in the morn- 
ing, which, in its turn again, withers away in 
the evening (Delitzsch). For the primary idea 


of An is not at all that of passing away or per- 
ishing (Sept., Vulgate, Luther, and others), but 
that of passing over from one place or condition 
into another, especially when something new 
presses after and occupies the place of the old. 
Applied to plants, therefore, it certainly does 
not mean: to sprout (Chald., Syriac), but: to 
have new sprouts, Instead of: it fades away 
(Ewald, Olsh., Hitzig, Hupfeld), we cannot, it 
is true, accept the passive sense of the similar 
and proper word: it is cut down (most), but.the 
impersonal construction: some one cuts it down 


(Delitzsch). The term non, applied to ears of 


corn cut down or plucked off, and Job xxiv. 24, 
are especially favorable to this view, besides the 
consideration that death is not spoken of as a 
process of nature, but as the Divine punishment 
of sin. Hitzig gives:an explanation ‘which is 
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quite peculiar. He understands the verse to re- 
present figuratively the discharge of the semen 
(Ezek. xxiii. 20), then follows the sleep in the 
womb of the mother, and then the awakening 
to the morning of life. [In ver. 7 the E. V. 
would be improved by rendering in the second 
clause: “terrified away,’’ instead of “ troubled.” 
—J. F. M.] 

Vers, 9-12. Awhisper. [E.V.: a tale that is 
told.]’ The word 1377 does not denote tdle chat- 


tering (Luther), or thought, in allusion to its ra- 
pidity, (Clericus, Rosenm., De Wette, Hupfeld), 
or breath, as vanishing quickly (Chald.), or 
speech, in its rapidity (Jerome, Hitzig), but a 
low, subdued sound, whether murmuring, Job 
Xxxvii. 2, or groaning, Ezekiel ii. 10 (Hengst., 


Del.). The poetical plural nis, in ver. 10, 0c- 
curs also in Deut. xxxii. 7, It is doubtful 
whether 331 applies to a full measure of 


strength or of years. The first interpretation 
suits better the meaning of the words elsewhere, 
the latter its Talmudical application. [In ver. 
11 the second member should be rendered: and 
thy wrath according to thy fear, that is, in the 
measure which the true fear of God would im- 
ply.—J.F.M.] In ver. 12 }d refers to ‘‘un- 


derstand,” not to ‘‘ number,” (compare 1 Sam, 
xxiii. 17). 1t is not a theoretical but a practical 
knowledge, to obtain which the help of God is 
implored. ‘‘That we may bring in a heart of 
wisdom ’’—that is, that we may bear it away asa 
prize, and bring it in, like the harvest into the 
granary, 2 Sam. ix. 10; Hag. i. 6 (Hupfeld, 
Del.). Other explanations are the following: 
bring wisdom into the heart (Kimchi, and 
others); bring a wise heart as an offering to 
God (Geier, Knapp, Stier, Ewald, Olshausen, 
Hitzig). 

Vers. 13-17. Return, that is, from anger, as in 
Exod. xxxii. 12.. The word elsewhere usually 
means: turn back. The inquiry which follows, 
suits either rendering. Ver. 13 }. recalls Deut. 
xxxli. 86. The Psalmist’s prayer that he may 
be satisfied with mercy in the morning, denotes 
not what would be enjoyed soon, but the break- 
ing of anew day of mercy as contrasted with 
the former night of affliction. The plural form 


nin (ver. 15) is found only besides in Deut. xxxii. 


7, together with Niv, which occurs elsewhere 


also.—The humbling of Israel was. the design of 
the journey through the desert (Deut. viii. 2 f.). 


The term bya (ver. 16), applied to Jehovah’s ad- 
ministration of mercy for the salvation of His 
people, is found also in Deut. xxxii. 4; and the 
expression: “work of the hands,” frequently 
in Deuteronomy, as descriptive of human achieve- 
ments generally. There is no reference implied 
to implements of husbandry (Hitzig), much less 
to the appliances of manufacture. The sup- 
plication is offered that the work of God’s people, 
who confess themselves to be the servants of the 
Lord, may be established, with the expectation 
that what is described in ver. 164 will be dis- 
played beforethem, [There is no more beautiful 


and expressive word than D3; in ver. 17 a, 
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signifying primarily what is sweet, pleasant, or 
delightful; and all language fails to express the 
wealth of meaning it bears, when chosen by 
Moses, “the man of God,” and the friend of 
God, to picture forth those attributes which in 
Him were the source of delight. It is not merely 
“beauty” in its widest sense, or “glory,” or 
‘““ goodness,” but a union of them ‘all.—J, F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, The Eternal is not merely distinguished from 
the world of the Becoming by His Divine nature; 
He also declares and vindicates His Divinity in 
its glory, independent, as it is, of the whole 
world. His people, therefore, not only know 
Him as the Lord reigning over the whole world 
from eternity to eternity, in unchangeable exal- 
tation; they pray to Him also as the Lord their 
God. This they do both because He has testified 
of Himself, and because they have acknowledged 
His glory. By virtue of this relation to God, 
they are not contented with the perpetual recol- 
lection of all that God has ever been and dis- 
played to them. They find in Him also their 
lodging-place and secure retreat, which never 
changes with the flight of time or any mutation 
of events, but is presented as unchangeably the 
same to all generations of men, as they follow one 
another in close succession. Believers have 
therefore in God no temporary, mutable, or 
transient place of refuge, as the wild beasts © 
have their coverts and places of security, or the 
wanderer his tent. God offers Himself to His 
people as their dwelling-place for ever and ever. 

2. The experience which the Church has had of 
this blessing serves as an efficient counterpoise 
to the depressing evidences of the fact that her 
own members have to suffer from the shortness 
and miseries of human life, and that they feel 
these troubles so much the more keenly, as they 
recognize their cause to be the wrath of God on 
account of human sin, whose manifestations in 
their own lives they have always to bewail, and 
whose guilt they can as little hide’ as they can 
the severity of God’s anger. For the light by 
which we learn of God, the world, and ourselves 
is one and the same. ‘‘Although Moses, in the 
discharge of his office, slays by exhibiting sin in 
connection with its punishment, yet in naming 
this Psalm a prayer, he tells us that there is an 
antidote to death. And in this he excels in two 
particulars all profane writers. He dwells upon 
the extent and power of death, and yet, along 
with its terrors, makes the hope of consolation 
to be felt, so that those who are terrified and 
humbled are not utterly brought to despair.” 
(Luther). 

8. When the perception of this relation is no 
mere theoretical knowledge, and is more than a 
compulsory acknowledgment produced by the 
pressure of need, when it is a deliberate moral 
conviction answering to the fear of God (Deut. 
xxix. 9; Job xxviii. 8), then it affords not merely 
the only correct standard for estimating all 
these things, but teaches us also to pray for the 
saving use of it in the midst of the dangers, 
sorrows, and temptations which encompass men 
here. It raises also the humbled soul from com- 
plaining over the vanity of the world, the dis- 
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tresses of life, and the blindness of mankind, to 
an earnest and trusting search after the favor of 
God, and thus places it upon the true path of 
safety, by which it shall escape all the misery of 
the present life. ‘*As Moses elsewhere keeps 
within the teachings of the Law, so does he here. 
For he preaches death, sin, and condemnation, 
in order to terrify the. presumptuous, who are 
secure in their sins, and set before them their 
guilt and iniquity, without falsely coloring any- 
thing or concealing anything. He endeavors es- 
pecially to teach men to fear God, so that when 
they are in dread of God’s anger and, of death, 
they may humble themselves before Him, and-be- 
come fit recipients of His mercy.” (Luther. ) 

_ 4. In order to be awakened to true penitence, 
we must keep ever before. our minds the truth that, 
even in sins that are discovered and lamented, 
there is, on account of the ruin of our nature, 
something which is still hidden. and concealed, 
which, however, is not’ excused’ or. counted un- 
deserving of punishment, because it escapes our 
own. observation and that of other men. There 
are many who give themselves up to this delusion 
to their ruin. They fail to understand the rela- 
tion of sin and death, and therefore, also, fail to 
understand the teachings of events in the world. 
And since they begin to have less dread of the 
wrath of God, the knowledge of God, generally, 
becomes obscure to them. It becomes difficult 
for them to bring themselves under the range of 
His purposes of salvation, and they seek less 
earnestly for His mercy. ‘‘ Moses, therefore, 
well calls sin a concealed thing, whose extent no 
mind can comprehend. For like God’s wrath, 
like death, sin also is incomprehensible and in- 
finite.’’ (Luther). 

5. But when, to the acknowledgment that sin 
extends much further than it can be recognized, 
there is united this other, that God’s countenance 
casts light even upon what is hidden from our 
natural sight, then the fear, anguish, gloom, 
and care thence arising, can be overcome only 
by renewed experience of the Divine mercy. In 
the exhibitions of that mercy the glory as well 
as the goodness of the Lord are displayed to His 
people. -And prayer for both must go hand in 
hand. ‘Although horses, cows aid other ani- 
mals die as well as man, yet their death does 
not manifest the wrath of God, but only tran- 
sient pain. But in man’s death there is anguish 
and wrath, for he was created to be conformed 
to the image of God.” (Luther.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The prayers of the Church must ascend to 
God, if the help of the Eternal is to descend to 
it.The shorter life is, the more pressing is the 
obligation to spend it as for eternity.—The do- 
minion of death over the world, (1), how it 
manifests itself, (2), whence it arises, (3), how 
itis overcome.—The blindness of mankind in 
their judgments with reference to God, the 
world, and their own worth.—Seeking refuge in 
God under the pressure of His just anger, why 
it is difficult and how it is facilitated.—The fear 
of God, a good antidote to the fear of death, the 
cares of life, and the pangs of. conscience.— 
Moses a guide to Christ, by preaching the puni- 
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tive justice of God upon all the world, and the 
appearing of His glory over His people.—Though 
we cannot scan the world with the eye of God, 
yet, if we fear Him, we can learn to understand 
it by His light.—Wouldst thou in thy brief life 
obtain abiding joy? Turn in time to the eternal 
God, and yield thyself to the mercy which He 
ever proves Himself ready to bestow.—The life 
of all of us upon earth is tleeting, but it need not 
be unprofitable.—Death is the wages of sin, but 
the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.—Let 
him who would not sink with the dissolving 
world, nor be borne away with fleeting time, nor 
be destroyed with sinners, hasten to take up his 
abode with God, as long as the goodness of the 
Lord continues.to prepare the way.—It must be 
considered a great mercy, that the Eternal re- 
veals Himself in time, as the Lord whom we 
serye, as the Judge whom we fear, as the God in 
whom we are to trust.—The attacks of sin are 
more frequent, the roots of sin more deeply con- 
cealed, the consequences of sin more dreadful, 
than many know or admit; but God’s grace is 
mightier than sin, and God’s love greater than 
our hearts: therefore the world is rightly judged, 
and the righteous saved.—How we in the midst 
of death, may, in God, lay hold on life. 
Luruer: The higher grass grows, the nearer 
is itto the scythe and fork.—Srarxe: Prayer 
is the true armor against sin and death; for it 
is directed to God, and He is nota God of the 
dead, but of the living.—My time and hour may 
come when God wills. I prescribe not to Him 
measure or end.—Every evening should be to us 
a reminder of our end, our bed an emblem of 
our coffin, and sleepa prelude to the quiet rest 
until the resurrection.—Men convey to the tomb 
one dead body after another, and yet will not be 
persuaded to destroy the sting of death by faith 
in Christ, and free themselves from the wrath 
of God.—True joy is drawn from the enjoyment 
of God’s favor, and is therefore holy and pure. 
But all that joy is impure which men receive 
from earthly things outside of the state of grace. 
—-He whom suffering and affliction have 
brought to repentance, receives.a right to seek 
again from God consolation and joy. 
SELNECKER: Exalt not thyself, and be not 
proud in thy honors, for all men are in the hand 
of Him who has made them.—Munzeu: Use of 
the teaching of God’s omnipotence and infinite 
might, (1), as serving to promote the true know- 
ledge of God, (2), as contributing to the unfail- 
ing consolation of His people, (3), as a warning 
to the wicked.—Arnpt: No man dies by chance, 
but according to God’s counsel, order, and pro- 
vidence.—Friscu; The more sins increase, the 
more life declines; hence comes our frailty.— 
God’s mercy is better than life itself.—Roos: 
Wherein does that wisdom consist, which is to be 
drawn from the numbering or reckoning up of 
the days which we have lived, and which, pre- 
sumably, still remain? Is it not in this lesson, 
that by repentance and faith we should aspire 
after eternal life?—Srtier: Moses as the man of 
God recognizes in the wrath of God the cause of 
the death of man; he looks forth with longing 
into the morning of mercy after the long night; 
and implores strengthening for himself and all 
the servants of the Lord, to persevere and con- 
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tinue the work of their hands. — RicuTsr 
(Hausdibel): The knowledge of sin is the only 
key that solves the mystery of death._Umsreir: 
‘Men have ever before their eyes the fear of 
death, but God, the sins of men.—GUENTHER: 
We fly away; whither?—Tause: In the pun- 
ishment we can discern the extent of the sin, 
and yet to the sinner sin is immeasurable.— 
From a true conviction with regard to death, flows 
the true worldly wisdom.—DeicuErT: It is only 
when we are firmly established in God’s favor, 
that a new year can be a happy one tous. For 
then (1) the thought of the swift flight of our 
days may indeed move us, but cannot make us 
yield; (2) the thought of our -great guilt may 
indeed depress us, but cannot make us despair; 
(8) the thought of the troubles and trials of life 
may indeed dispose us to deep solemnity, but it 
cannot rob us of the comforting reflection, that 
the Lord with His help will stand by our side.— 
L. Harms: Nothing preaches so powerfully on 
sin, as death does.—Thy God is the Almighty, 
and that Almighty God is Love. 

[Marr. Henry: Man, in his prime, doth but 
flourish as the grass, which is weak and low and 
tender and exposed, and which, when the win- 
ter of old age comes, will perish of itself; but 





he may be worn down by disease or disaster, ag 
the grass is, in the midst of summer. Adi flesh 
is gruss.—To be religious is to be wise.—We are 
so unworthy of Divine assistance, and yet so in- 
sufficient to bring anything to pass without it, 
that we have need to be earnest for it, and so 
repeat the request: Yea, the work of our hands 
establish thou itt.—Br. Horne: The time of our 
pilgrimage upon earth is a time of sorrow ; these 
are'tbe days ‘‘ wherein God hath afflicted us,” 
but He will hereaftér ‘‘make us glad according 
to them.” In proportion to our sufferings, if we 
rightly bear those sufferings, will be our reward. 
Then shall our joy be increased and receive an 
additional relish from our former sorrow; then 





shall we bless the days and the years which ex- 
ercised our faith and perfected our patience; 
and then shall we bless God, who chastised us 
for a season, that He might bless us forever. 
—Barnes::-How kind and merciful is the ar- 
rangement by which man is ordinarily removed 
from the world before the time of ‘trouble and 
sorrow ” comes!—PEROWNE: God’s work is first 
to appear, His majesty is to be revealed: then 
man’s work, which is God’s work carried out by 
human instruments, may look for His blessing.— 
J. F. M.]. 


PSALM XCI. 


1 He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 


2 Iwill say of the Lorp, He is my refuge and my fortress: 


My God; in him will I trust. 


3 Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler 


And from the noisome pestilence. 

4 He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
And under his wings shalt thou trust: 
His truth shall be thy shield and buckler, 


5. Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night ; 


Nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; 


6 Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness ; 
Nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 


7 A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
And ten thousand at thy right hand: 

_ But it shall not come nigh thee. 

‘8 Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold 
And see the reward of the wicked. 


9 Because thou hast made the Lorp, which ism 


ven the Most High, thy habitation; 


y refuge, 
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10 There shall no evil befall thee, 
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- Neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. 


11 For he shall give his angels charge over thee, 


‘To keep thee in all thy ways. 
12 They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 


13 Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder : 
The young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under feet.— 


14 “Because he hath set his love upon me, therefore will I deliver him: 
I will set him on high, because he hath known my name. 
15 He shall call upon me, and I will answer him: 


I will be with him in trouble; 
~ J will deliver him, and honor him. 
16 With long life will I satisfy him, 
And shew him my salvation.” 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTENTs AND Division. The idea of the 
Psalm is contained in the thought, that he, who 
commits himself with full confidence to the pro- 
tection of the Almighty, shall share that protec- 
tion; that he will: receive this the more fully, 
the more he makes his dwelling with Him, that 
thus deliverance will be afforded him from the 
greatest dangers, and that he will receive, be- 
sides, positive blessings. These comforting and 
elevating reflections are. couched in expressions 
both lively and impressive. The true division, 
however, has become a matter of dispute, from 
the fact that a change of person appears on 
many occasions, which is quite unprovided for. 
And yet the supposition of different persons or a 
chorus (Van Till, J. D. Michaelis, Stier, Maurer, 
Olshausen, Delitzsch), is to be viewed with sus- 
picion, especially as this change occurs on one 
occasion even in the same verse (ver. 9), and as 
in the concluding: strophe (vers. 14-16) God is 
undoubtedly to be regarded as the speaker. 
This Psalm is significantly employed in the 
Church-service as an Invocavit for Sunday, and, 
together with Ps. iii., has been designated by the 
Talmudists as the Poem of Accidents, that is, a 
song of protection in the midst of impending dan- 
gers (Del.). It may perhaps be divided as fol- 
lows. There is first presented a declaration made 
(vers. 1, 2) by the psalmist with regard to himself. 
Then he utters words of encouragement of a 
lyrico-prophetical character, in which he holds up 
to view the promises of miraculous aid from God, 
for his own consolation (vers. 8-4), encourage- 
ment (vers. 5, 6), and the assurance (vers. 7, 8), 
of safety with God (9, 10). And, finally, God’s 
acceptance of his confession and ratification of 
His own promises are announced in the form of 
an oracle (vers. 14-16)... Those assumptions 
which fix the time of composition shortly after 
the desecration of the Second Temple (Ewald) or 
before the Passover of the year 162 B. C. (Hit- 
zig), are mere guesses; and yet they are enti- 
tled to rather more respect than is the super- 
scription: A song of praise of David, (Sept.), or 
the supposition that the Psalm was addressed by 


Moses to Joshua (Venema). [ALEXANDER: “An 
amplification of the theme that God is the dwell- 
ing-place and refuge of His people. This and 
other points of contact with the prayer of Moses 
seem to mark it as an imitation of that Psalm, 
and account for its position in the Psalter.”— 
J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1, 2. Dwelling [E.V.: He that dwelleth]. 
The supposition that "WX has fallen out from 


the beginning of the Psalm (Olshausen, Hupfeld) 
is untenable, especially as it necessitates the 
change of VON ver. 2 into VW, and proceeds 
from the unnatural assumption that the Church 
both speaks and is addressed (Olshausen). Now 
if we consider the psalmist as occupying this 
double place, we havea confession recorded, 
which in the first verse is described as an indi- 
vidual one, springing from a sense of a personal 
relation to God, while in the second the substance 
of that confession is given. That the punctua- 
tors so intended is clear from the fact that they 
have not, in the second sentence, allowed a par- 


ticiple pointed Wo8 to follow the Iu" which be- 


gins the psalm, This would give the following 
connection: He who dwells... . is speaking 
(Jerome, Luther and most). But they have 


pointed the 1st imperfect “WO8, which shows 


that they not only viewed the person’ dwelling 
and the person speaking as one and the same, but 
also regarded the Psalmist as that person. It 
was also not without an object but with good 
reason, that they separated, by the accentuation, 


8 from the following word, although the fact 


has been either overlooked or misunderstood by 
most expositors. It was just the usual connec- 
tion of the words that was to be avoided. For, 
beside a direct address to Jehovah, an address by 
the speaker to-himself. would be much more un- 
expected and harsh, than the mention of what 
the Psalmist had confessed to God and experi- 
enced in communion with Him. Since the two 
members of the first verse are connected by 
‘cand,’ and a finite verb occurs in the second 
member, the idea might be suggested, that they 
stand in the relation of protasis and apodosis 
(Sept., Isaaki, Calvin, Geier, J. H. Michaelis, De 
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Wette). But this would result in an insupporta- 
ble tautology, which could only be concealed, by 
foisting, against usage, upon the idea of passing 
the night, that of resting. In view of the paral- 
lelism between the members of the sentence and 
the thoughts, the resolving of the part. into the 
corresponding finite verb is seen to form a suita- 
ble transition to the conclusion of the sentence. 
By this mode of viewing the passage the change of 
persons in ver. 9, appearing suddenly and then 
entirely vanishing, may also be explained. The 
psalmist interrupts his confession by addressing 
to himself words of encouragement. We need 
not, therefore, supply FY)PN before (Theodoret, 


Isaaki, Clericus, Hupfeld) or after MAN (Hitzig), 


or expand the latter into the former. [Dr. Moll 
therefore renders vers. 1 and 2: 


Dwelling in the protection of the Highest, 

(As he who) passes the night under the shadow of the 
Almighty, 

I say: In Jehovah is my refuge and fortress, 

My God, in whom I trust. 


Dr. Alexander translates: ‘Sitting in the se- 
cret place of the Most High, in the shadow of the 
Almighty he is lodged.” This verse he supposes 
to be ‘descriptive of an ideal person with whom 
the speaker is tacitly identified.”’—J. F. M.]. 

Ver. 3, etc. Terror by night (ver.5). The best 
view is that which supposes attacks of enemies to 
be referred to, (Sol. Song iii. 8; Prov. iii. 28-26). 
The psalmist does not here enter an incorporeal, 
unearthly realm (Stier); and Ww? does not re- 
late to demons (Shedim) or ghosts (the ancient 
translators). Nor is the devil and his brood, as 
a contrast to the angels, denoted either directly 
or indirectly by the lions, adders and dragons 
(Stier and Schegg, and Delitzsch in part). The 
dangers, especially those which threaten travel- 
lers, are represented here by illustrations readily 
suggested. But the nature of these dangers and 
the mode of overcoming them, are ‘set forth in 
such a way as that they may be applied to all 


the powers, either of nature or of the spirit-world, ° 


which threaten destruction (Luke x. 19; Mark 
xvi. 18; Rom. xvi. 20). So the snare of the 
fowler, in ver. 3, is not identical with the snare 
of the devil (2 Tim. ii. 26), but at most an emblem 
of death (Ewald, Hitzig), though probably only 
a representation of dangerous snares generally 
(Eccl. ix.12). For in ver. 8, pestilence does not 
yet appear .as a disease, but represents the 
plague-like attack of ruin or evil (Hos. xiii. 14). 
The picture is still a general one. It is only in 
ver. 5, that the dangers of war by night and by 
day are added to it. In ver. 6 pestilence and 
sickness [E. V.: destruction] are introduced as 
diseases. In vers. 11 ff., after a description of 
God’s protection of the righteous dwelling in his 
tent, the dangers of the traveller are brought 
into view. The concluding sentence enlarges 
the view after Ps. ]. 23.—The emperor Alexan- 
der I. is said to have been awakened by means 
of this Psalm. The Countess Tolstoj gave it 
to him in writing on the evening before his 
march against Napoleon in the year 1812. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. He who knows God, knows also what he has 
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in Him, and what he knows of God he will declare 
under different circumstances and at different 
times. But to callupon, pray to, thank, and praise 
Him in all times of need is not an easy thing for 
even pious men todo. For the dangers which 
threaten men, the enemies which lurk around 
them, their menacing conduct, are innumerable 
and of many forms; visible and invisible, fore- 
seen and unsuspected, concealed and openly dis- 
played, by day and by night, in the house and 
by the way, at home and abroad, with violence, 
cunning, and malice, planned and executed for 
the ruin of many. 

2. But if our path of life is full of obstructions, 
over which we are walking in constant danger 
of death, we have not merely to do with attacks 
from without, but also to contend with tempta- 
tions which arise within ourselves, from timidity, 
want of faith, and weakness. For this we need, 
in equal measure, divine encouragement to our 
soul, which holds up to view and confirms the 
promises of God’s help, as well as that help itself 
in actual experience. 

8. We must therefore take refuge in God’s Truth 
as well as in His Omnipotence and Love. Then 
will we in all dangers not only trust in the pro- 
tection of God; we will also be guided by His 
word, and learn to distinguish between the fear- 
less and confident resort to God in the true paths 
of our calling, and the presumptuous courting of 
danger so as to tempt God (Matt. iv. 6). Then, 
since we not merely hide ourselves under the 
wings of the Almighty (Ps. xvii. 8; Matt. xxiii. 
87), or refresh ourselves under the shadow of 
His house (Numb. xiv. 9; Hos. xiv. 8; Jer. 
xlyiii. 45), but take up our abode in God as our 
Dwelling-place, we can raise our contemplation 
above the conditions of time, to a life whose du- 
ration none can declare, and wait for the coming 
deliverance: 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. © 


No man can do without God’s: assistance, but 
it is only believers who acknowledge it, and de- 
rive consolation from that assistance in con- 
formity with the Divine promises. Many expe- 
rience the protection of God, but it is only those 
who trust Him, that gain lasting profit therefrom. 
—He who has taken refuge in God, will not leave 
Him again, but remain ever with Him.—Men 
must be guided by God’s word, if they would 
learn to rely upon His will._—We know most 
assuredly that God is for us, because we can 
be with Him and He with us.—Whether life be 
long or short, the main thing is that we gain 
during it the gracious presence of God, and ex- 
perience the saving help of the Highest.—God 
does not merely send His servants and messen- 
gers; He comes also Himself to help and deliver 
the righteous. 

Starke: He who has God for his dwelling= 
place is raised so high, that the devil, the world, 
and all temptations cannot harm him.—True 
hope in God is naturally a token of a state of 
grace, for none can have a true living hope in 
Him, who have not true faith in and sincere love 
for Him.—The chief ground of the assurance of 
the righteous that they will obtain God’s protec- 
tion, is His truth and faithfulness in graciously 
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fulfilling His promises.—What to others is a 
poison and rod of anger, must to believers be a 
wholesome medicine: God even knows how to 
direct everything by His wisdom and goodness for 
the highest good of His children.—Beware of re- 
jecting anything, which God graciously sends to 
thee.—The hut of the believer is a surer defence 
against all the afflictions and punishments which 
come from God, than the grandest palaces of the 
ungodly.—God is indeed very willing to protect 
us and to do us good, but we must do our part 
too, and with humility and faith seek with Him 
these blessings.—It is not our merit. and worthi- 
ness that make us partakers of the defence and 
help of God, but true. faith, by which we know 
His name.—Six times. in succession does God 
say: I will. How great is such love! Callthou 
out to Him in reply: I will. I will accept the 
order in which Thou dost. promise to. prove 
Thy readiness to help.—Arnprt:. It is a. comfort- 
ing word, that God, the chief captain of the 
guard, Himself keeps watch and guard over His 
children.—How men by sincere trust. in God are 
so well assisted,.is, proved, partly by what God 
does for them, and partly by the words ‘of com- 








fort they address to themselves.—THoLucK: 

God’s covering extends everywhere, and thou 
needest not seek any other.—VarininGeER: Vital 
union with God is the ground of help.—Umsrgir: 

Enjoyment in a long earthly life does in no way 
exclude a striving after immortal glory and the 
hope of eternity, but supposes only a peacetul 

contentment with the present, and a child-like 
pleasure in the glad light of the sun.—DimpRIcu: 

Let God rule outside with His thunder: but keep 

thyself completely shielded in Him.—Scuav- 

BAcH: The Christian should exult in the victory 

of Jesus Christ, not with vain and harmful de- 

light, but asa living witness to the Divine truth 

and righteousness, to the honor of God and the 

comfort and strengthening of his own soul.— 
Tavs: It is not merely a safe progress through 

this world of sorrow that is here kept in view, 

but satisfaction in and from the God of salva- 

tion and life; and only then can we be satisfied. 

Barnes: Religion blesses a man in this life 

and blesses him for ever. In possession of this- 
it is a great thing for him to live long: and then: 
it is a great thing for him to die—to go to be 

for ever with God.—J. F. M.] 





PSALM XCII. 


A Psalm or Song for the Sabbath day. 


2 Jt isa good thing to give thanks unto the Lorn, 
And to sing praises unto thy name, O Most High: 
3 To shew forth thy lovingkindness in the morning, 


And thy faithfulness every night, 


4 Upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the psaltery; 


Upon the harp with a solemn sound. 


5 For thou, Lorn, hast made me glad through thy work: 
{ will triumph in the works of thy hands, 


6 O Lorp, how great are thy works! 
And thy thoughts are very deep. 

7 A brutish man knoweth not; 
Neither doth a fool understand this, 


8 When the wicked spring as the grass, 


And when all the workers of iniquity do flourish ; 
It is that they shall be destroyed for ever : 
9 But thou, Lorn, art most high for evermore. 
10 For, lo, thine enemies, O Lorp, for, lo, thine enemies shall perish ; 
All the workers of iniquity shall be scattered. 


11 But my horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of a unicorn : 


I shall be anointed with fresh oil. 


12 Mine eye also shall see my desire on mine enemies, 
And mine ears shall hear my desire of the wicked that rise up against me. 


13 The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree: 
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He shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 


14 Those that be planted in the house of the Lorp 


Shall flourish in the courts of our God. 


15 They shall still bring forth fruit in old age; 


They shall be fat and flourishing ; 
16 To shew that the Lorp is upright: 


He is my rock, and there is no unrighteousness in him, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—The mode of 
expression in vers. 5, 11, 12 point to definite oc- 
casions for the praise of God’s righteous govern- 
ment, which had been misunderstood by stupid 
and foolish men, by reason of the depth of the 
Divine counsels, and on account of the temporary 
flourishing of the wicked. Yet nothing can be 
concluded from 1 Maccab. vii. 17, and ix. 28 to 
show that the Psalm was sung at the feast of 
dedication under Judas Maccabeeus as a song of 
thanksgiving for the victory over the Syrians 
(Venema), or to connect it with the judgment of 
God upon Antiochus and Lysias, 1 Maccab. vii. 
(Hitzig). A relation to the Sabbath, on the 
other hand, is readily suggested by the whole 
tenor of the Psalm, and by many distinct ex- 
pressions. Among these there may be specially 
mentioned the seven-fold repetition of the name 
Jehovah, the intentional form of the middle 
strophe consisting of seven stichs, the musical 
accompaniment of the song of praise, and the 
manifold references of the Psalm to the works 
of God, and to the prosperity of His people, who 
are planted in His house. Its original. designa- 
tion to a sabbatical use, however, can neither be 
deduced from its contents nor proved from the 
superscription. But its application to such pur- 
poses in the temple-service after the exile, has 
been made known to us by the Talmudists, who 
are only divided in opinion, as to whether the | 
celebration of the Sabbath which shall end the 
world’s history was the one really in view,.or 
that of the Sabbath which has begun it. . In the 
latter connection rabbinical absurdity has been. 
carried so far as to refer the Psalm to Adam 
(Kimchi).—The division of the Psalm is as fol- 
lows: The demand for the praise of God (vers. 
2-4), is supported by allusions to the govern- 
ment and works of God, whose greatness and 
depth of wisdom are equally beyond the compre- 
hension of all men (vers. 5-7). This demand is 
not weakened by the thought of the prosperity 
of the wicked, which is only transient: (vers. 8- 
10), but is much rather justified by the exaltation 
of the righteous from a depressed condition. to 
greater glory and power. (vers. 11, 12); as they 
grow up vigorously, like blooming trees of God’s 
planting, from the soil in which they stand as 
faithful worshippers of God in His house, and 
bring forth praise to Jehovah, as the ripened 
fruit of their flourishing growth (vers. 13-16). 

[As regards the primary object of the compo- 
sition of the Psalm,.Dr. Alexander agrees with 
Hengstenberg in holding that it was for the Sab- 


"and the actual are there blended together. 





bath service—that therefore there is no reason 
to doubt the originality of the superscription, 


Perowne is of the same opinion as Dr. Moll, 
thinking that the superscription is not a safe 
guide. As to the subject of the Psalm, Perowne 
says: ‘It celebrates in joyful strain the great- 
ness of God’s works, especially His righteous 
government of the world, as manifested in the 
overthrow of the wicked and the final triumph 
of the righteous.—The Psalmist, therefore, 
touches upon the same great*principles of the 
Divine government which are laid down in such 
Psalms as i., xxxvii., xlix., and Ixxiii. But here 
there is no struggle with doubt and perplexity 
as in Ps. Ixxili. The poet is beyond all doubt, 
above all perplexity. He has not fallen down 
to the level of the brutish man, (comp. Ixxiii. 
22 with xcii. 6); he is rejoicing in the full and 
perfect conviction of the righteousness of God.” 
—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 8, 4. [In verse 8 there is no occasion for 
rendering ‘every night” as E. V. has done. 


It is the simple plural of the noun that occurs | 


in the Hebrew. <‘‘In the nights” is a poetical 
use of the plural. It is parallel with: ‘in the 
morning,” in the first member, and therefore has 
the same indefiniteness of meaning. So all the 
recent commentators. Ver. 4 is rendered by Dr. 
Moll: On the decachord and on the harp, in 
playing upon the cithara.—J.F.M.] Ver. 4. 
In playing, [l. V., with a solemn sound]. 
Miggaion (see Introduc. 312, No. 2) is now ex- 
plained by Delitzsch, in agreement with Hitzig, 
as an improvised musical performance, or one 
that expresses the fancies of the moment. 

Vers. 11, 12. The horn is an emblem of exces- 
sive strength and at the same time of stately grace 
(Del.). Weare probably not to consider the buf- 
falo (most) to be referred to, but the antelope, 
which was regarded by the Talmudists as single- 
horned... Yet the existence of the animal which 
is designated ON, (here incorrectly D°N4), 
Numb. xxiii. 22; Deut. xxxiii..17; Job xxxix. 
9-12; Ps. xxix. 6, can hardly be maintained 
upon the evidence of natural history, especially 
as upon both Persian and Egyptian monuments 
the figure of the unicorn occurs, which certainly 
affords no indication of its representing a 
rhinoceros, for the fabulous, the mythological, 


stead of: Iam anointed (1. preterite Kal from 
73), some render: my being old (infin. of ma 
with suffix), as though the Psalmist were speak- 
ing of increase of strength in limbs rendered 
stiff by old age (Sept., Symm., Jerome, and 
others). The adjective ]221, employed else- 
where only of the olive-tree, is kere transferred 
to the oil itself (green—fresh, sappy). This is 
perhaps an evidence of a late composition, like 
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the form NY, in ver. 12, which has either been 
distorted from ‘)1¥ (Béttcher,Olsh. ), or softened 
_ down from it (Ewald, Hitzig). 

Ver. 123. Palm-tree.—The comparison of 
the endurance of God’s people to trees generally 
(Is. Ixv. 22), bears allusion here tothe marrowy 
freshness and vital force of the righteous, 
specialized by instancing two trees, which share 
with the olive (Ps. lii. 10; Judg. ix. 9) an al- 
most indestructible productive power, longevity, 
and verdure, but surpass it in their majestic 
growth and the sublimity of their whole appear- 
ance. In all these qualities the palms and 
cedars are here contrasted with the grass inver. 
8. In addition to this we can, in connection 
with the cedar, think of its pleasant smell (Hos. 
xiv. 7), and in connection with the palm, (for 
the date-palm is particularly specified), of its 
magnificent blossoms, ‘which yield fruit weighing 
from three hundred to four hundred pounds. 
For this reason this palm is called by the Arabs 
‘“‘the blessed tree,’’ and ‘the sister of man.” 
It is used in Jerusalem even to the present day 
as an ornamental tree (Tit. Tobler, Denkwuer- 
digkeiten, p. 109). On the symbolical meanings 
of trees and flowers, see Bahr, Symbolik des 
mosaischen Kultus \. 365, 876, 446 f., and Keil 
Der Tempel Salomos, p. 148.—The closing sen- 
tence rests upon Deut, xxxii. 4. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The praise of God in the Church on the 
days of her solemn assembly is in itself a good 
thing, on a good foundation, of excellent re- 
sults, and of a delightful appearance. The 
working and ruling of God in nature and history 
presents an inexhaustible subject of such praise, 
the ordinance of the weekly sacred day, its 
regularly recurring occasion, and the house of 
God, the place adorned for its celebration. But 
let the Church only attend it numerously at 
all times, and, to the praise of God’s name, unite 
the acknowledgment of His mercy and truth. 

2. He who has delight in God’s working and 
ruling, will also joyfully and thoughtfully con- 
template the greatness of His works, and the 
depths of His thoughts, and praise them with 
adoring gladness, if, at the same time, he con- 
fesses that, on account of their infinite fulness 
(Ps. xl. 6; cxxxix. 17), and immeasurable exal- 
tation (Isa. lv. 8), they are unsearchable by 
him (Rom. xi. 83). This acknowledgment is 
becoming to man and wise. It corresponds per- 
fectly to the relation between the creature and 
the world’s Governor and Creator, who not only 
dwells on high, but is Himself simply Hzaltation. 

8. But the people of God not only discern in the 
brief bloom of the wicked the seeds of their 
speedy destruction; they confide also in God’s 
care over the righteous, and experience in them- 
selves that God is a rock, which remains im- 
movable, and His temple a fruitful ground, 
from which, as His planting, His people draw 
the means of their vigorous growth, of their 
prosperity and fruitfulness. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


He who takes delight in God’s works, can 
32 


neither weary in contemplating them, nor in 
offering the thanksgiving which is due to Him 
for them.—We cannot fully explore the nature 
of God, on account of its exaltation, but He has 
vouchsafed to His people through His name the 
way to the knowledge of Him, and the means of 
worshipping Him.—Without the public service 
of God, the Church can neither endure nor 
flourish : for it is planted in the courts of God.— 
The consolation drawn from the reflection that 
the preserver of the Church is the Creator and 
Governor of the world.—God’s name, word, and 
work, the means of His manifestation of Himself 
and of the building of His Church.—God’s exal- 
tation declares itself in the greatness of His 
works and the depths of His thoughts, and calls 
upon us to yield ourselves up to Him in humility 
and trust, and to worship Him with thanksgiving 
and praise. 

Starke: Oh! that we were wise enough, all 
through our lives, to mark well what is of the 
greatest value. How many unprofitable things 
we do, and neglect the best of all life’s gifts !— 
Nothing is more precious, honorable, or salutary, 
than the praise of God’s name, for it is an an- 
gelic and heavenly employment on earth.—'I'he 
day with its light and cheerfulness reminds us 
of the mercy of God, by which we have light 
and life. The night, with its fearful and death- 
like darkness, teaches us to lay to heart the 
truth of God’s word, because in the darkness 
we have no other consolation than His unchange- 
able promises.—Beware, ye mighty, of using 
your power against one of God’ssaints! Do ye 
now flourish? Ye flourish like the grass, which, 
before one thinks of it, is cut down.—There is 
no finer soil for the growth and prosperity of 
the righteous than the house of the Lord, 
wherein God plants them; for there nothing 
grows of itself; and what does grow of itself, is 
unprofitable in the Church of God.—Happy are 
those aged saints, who, as outward vigor fails, 
prove themselves so much the more fruitful in 
the power of the Spirit. Sexnnecker: The 
world has great pomp and lofty titles, but God, 
who is the Almighty One, is the Lord of Lords, 
and he who clings to Him and trusts in Him, 
abides with Him through eternity.x—Arnpr: 
Nothing which is not of God can endure, 
whether it be skill or riches or honor or power. 
It may indeed spring up, and be clothed with 
pleasant verdure, but it turns out at last to be a 
thistle, and is only a weed, fit for nothing but 
the fire.—Rircer: He who feels no grateful 
joy in the goodness of God, seeks comfort in 
vanity, and then falls into wickedness; and in 
that wickedness ingratitude is the ‘most base of 
all crimes; for all evil-doers sin against a benefi- 
cent God.—Tuotuck: There are no more im- 
pressive witnesses and preachers for the rising 
generation, than pious old men. While bodily 
vigor and knowledge and skill succumb to the 
weakness of age, their piety yields fruits that are 
all the sweeter the more nearly they approach 
the grave.—Diepricu: The ungodly first despise 
God and then murmur against Him; but those 
who honor His word by faith, know this above 
all things, that they must ever praise Him, 
even in death._—Tause: He who knows God’s 
name from oxperience of His deliverance, must 
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love Him, and he who loves Him, must praise 
Him, and he who has learnt to praise Him, will 
never be weary of His praise. 

[Matra. Henry: Their flourishing without 
is from a fatness within.—Without a living prin- 
ciple of grace in the heart, the profession will 


not be long flourishing ; but where that is, “the 
leaf also shall not wither.”—The last days of the 
saints are sometimes their best days, and their 
last work their best work. This, indeed, shows 
that they are upright; perseverance is the 
surest evidence of sincerity.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM XCIII. 


1 The Lorp reigneth, he is clothed with majesty ; 
The Lorp is clothed with strength, wherewith he hath girded himself: 
The world also is stablished, that it cannot be moved. 


2 Thy throne is established of old: 
Thou art from everlasting. 


3 The floods have lifted up, O Lorn, 
The floods have lifted up their voice; 
The floods lift up their waves. 

4 The Lorp on high 7s mightier | 
Than the noise of many waters, 

Yea, than the mighty waves of the sea. 


5 Thy testimonies are very sure: 
Holiness becometh thine house, 
O Lorp, for ever. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTENTS AND ComposiTion.—The superscrip- 
tion in the Septuagint: ‘‘For the day before the 
Sabbath, when the earth had been peopled; song 
of praise of David,” arisesin the first portion from 
' the tradition, according to which this Psalm was 
the Psalm for the sixth day of the week in the 
Temple-liturgy: ‘‘because God had finished 
His work on the sixth day, and had begun to 
rul2 over it,’? (Rosh-ha-shana 31 a., cited by 
Delitzsch). But the truth is that it is the begin- 
ning of God’s ruling in history, and~not in the 
kingdom of nature, that is referred to in the 
Psalm. For the lifting up of the waters is only 
an image of the raging of rebellious bodies of 
men. And it is Jehovah, the God of revelation, 
who is the subject of the Psalm, who has mani- 
fested in history His kingly glory, surpassing all 
the powers of the world, in the defence of His 
people and the preservation of His temple from 
desecration. By this He at the same time has 
proved Himself to be the King of that people, 
according to His revealed testimony, and has 
strengthened the hopes founded upon that testi- 
mony. The interchange of perfects and imper- 
fects corresponds to this view which the Psalmist 





held as to the workings of God, a view based 
upon special manifestations of His power. It is 
not expressed as a dozology (Hupfeld), still less 
is it refined away in general expressions and to 
abstract truths, but presents in the concrete the — 
history of the kingdom of God, and contem- 
plates it from the prophetical stand-point. It is 
of the highest importance for the understanding - 
of many Psalms, to distinguish between the theo- 


cratic Psalms, which begin with the motto: yon 
ae 
mm (after Ps. xlvii. 9), and the Messianic 


Psalm, as two series of prophecies of the time 


of consummation running parallel to one another 
(Delitzsch). ‘The one class has as its central — 
theme the Anointed of Jehovah, who rules out of 
Zion over all nations ; the other, Jehovah sitting 
above the Cherubim, to whom the whole earth 
does homage. These two series converge, in- 
deed, in the Old Testament, but do not meet. 
The history of their fulfilment. alone makes clear 
what had- only glimmered forth before from 
some lofty heights of prophecy and poetry, (see 
in Ps. xlv. 7), that the Parusia of the Anointed — 
and that of Jehovah, are one and the same” 
(Del.).. Accordingly this motto could express 
the feelings of God’s people at quite different 
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periods, and find its application in quite distinct | two things are to be observed in this connection: 


events, which had brought about a victory of the 
Theocracy, especially as the figure of the raging 
~ waters is based upon an allusion to the Red Sea, 
which, in the poetic recital of the famous events 
preceding the founding of the Theocracy, is de- 
scribed by the epithet: VIN (Exod. xv. 10), 
elsewhere applied to Jehovah (Isa. x. 84; Ps. 
xciii. 4) and His people (Ps. xvi. 3). Since we 
cannot assign the composition of the Psalm to 
the period whose features are described in Deut. 
xxxili. 4, we have presented for our choice the 
age of David (the ancients), the Assyrian period 
(Hengst.), the times succeeding the exile (Del.), 
the Maccabean period (Venema, Olsh., Hitzig). 
The position of the Psalm along with the related 
ones is especially favorable to the age following 
the Exile. [Hitzig remarks that the substance 
of the Psalm is contained in ver. 8 of the pre- 
ceding. Hence its position.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1,2. Jehovah shows Himself King, 
[E.V., the Lord reigneth.] The emphasis doesnot 
lie restrictively upon Jehovah (Geier, and others), 
as the eternal King upon an everlasting throne, as 
contrasted with earthly rulers over ephemeral 
kingdoms, but just as strongly uponthe manifes- 
tations of that relation, by which disturbances 
that have shaken the earth and threatened the 
kingdom of God have been quelled. The usual 
term for ascending the throne (2 Sam. xv. 10; 
1 Kings i. 11, 18; 2 Kings ix. 13) is chosen. It 
is also applied in Isa. xxiv. 23; lil. 7, and 
finally Rev. xi. 17; xix. 6, as in Pss. xcvi. 10; 
xevii. 1; xcix. 1, to the coming of the Lord in 
His kingdom, Ob. 21, Zech. xiv. 9. Then follow 
the declarations that Jehovah clothes Himself (Is. 
li. 9; Ps. civ.) with exaltation (Isa. xii. 5; xxvi. 
10; Ps. lxviii. 35), and girds Himself with strength 
like a warrior (Isa. viii. 9; lix. 17; lxiii. 1; Dan. 
vii. 9), to assert His sovereign sway, and thereby 
to establish the earth shaken to its foundations 
and disturbed in its order (Ps. lxxv. 4). 

Vers. 3-5. The Nile (Jer. xlvi. 7), the Huphrates 
(Isa. viii. 7), and the Tigris (Isa. xxvii. 1) are 
particularly employed, among streams, as em- 
blems of the kingdoms of the world. The sea 
(Ps. xlvi. 4; lxxxix. 10), and especially the Red 
Sea, subdued by Jehovah’s voice and might 
(Hab. iii. 8, 10; Ps. Ixxiv. 15; Ixxvii. 17 f.; 
exiv. 3), are used as an emblem of the outbreak 
of the forces of nature and of’ hostile kingdoms. 
—}?2 in ver. 4 is not causal (Geier) but compa- 


rative.—The testimonies (ver. 5) are those of 
revelation, especially of the law (Ps. xix. 8; 
xxy. 10; cxi. 7). [Psrowne: ‘‘The transition 
is abrupt, from the majesty of God as seen in 
His dominion in the world of nature, to His re- 
velation of Himself in His word. At the same 
time there is a connection between the two, asin 
Ps. xix.; God, who rules the world, whose are 
the kingdom and the power and the glory for 
ever, has given His testimonies to His people, a 
sure and faithful word, and has Himself come to 
dwell with them, making His house and His 
people holy.”—J. F. M.] nee 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Jehovah can as little cease to be God, as His 


power over all things can come to an end. But 


First, there are times in which God veils His 
majesty and restrains the exercise of His power, 
followed by times in which He displays His 
kingly glory, eternal and exalted over all; 
Secondly, there is a radical difference between 
God’s government of the world which He has 
created, and of the Church which He has estab- 
lished upon the earth, and yet both kingdoms 
are not only kept, by their common King, in ex- 
istence and order, but are fixed by Him in their 
mutual relations, and carried forward to their 
several destinies. 

2. God, by His might, preserves, first of all, the 
world in its physical existence, so that the out- 
break of the elements cannot destroy it, but 
proves them to be powerless before the throne 
of the Almighty, whose voice in the clouds 
drowns the thunder of their raging, and at 
whose nod all their proud waves are stilled. 
But God rules the whole world also by His 
might, and defends His people who are in it, by 
controlling the agitations in the life of its na- 
tions, and directing the current of history ac- 
cording to His will. These reflections should 
strengthen our trust, and, in serious crises, en- 
liven our courageand confirm our patience. 
«« All acknowledge with the mouth what the pro- 
phet here teaches, but how few there are who 
oppose this shield, as they ought, to the hostile 
might of the world, so that they fear nothing, 
be it ever so terrible!’ (Calvin). 

8. But, besides, Jehovah is not merely a God of 
might and of faithfulness, upon whom we can 
rely. He is the God who has revealed His sal- 
vation in the world, and for this reason He will 
not only preserve His people, in whom is His 
earthly dwelling, but distinguish them as His 
own inheritance. For this end He has made 
known to them His will, and given testimony 
that it is good and gracious, that it is the will 
of the Holy God, who has impressed this charac- 
ter of holiness, which is peculiar to His nature 
and His word, upon His house as becoming to it, 
and will make it clearly manifest in His people 
and kingdom. By keeping ever before them 
this claim of holiness, on which the continuance 
of the moral order of the world depends, God’s 
people are encouraged to the obedience of faith, 
and at the same time, by reflecting upon the cre- 
dibility of these testimonies, are comforted by 
the infallible promises of His word, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The immovableness of God’s kingly throne in 
the midst of the commotions of the world: (1.) 
as a token of the incomparable exaltation of 
this throne over all the royal seats of the world ; 
(2.) as security for the inviolable faithfulness of 
such a King, who from this throne preserves and 
rules the world and the Church; (3.) as a rea- 
son why the-citizens of earthly kingdoms must 
yield themselves up to the service of this King 
and His throne.—The firmness of God’s throne 
answers to the.reliability of His word; does the 
same relation exist between our belief and our 
faithfulness ?—-When God’s glory is concealed 
from us, let. us only be the more mindful of His 
holiness.—No one need or can rely upon the 
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power of God, who is not willing to rely upon 
His testimonies, or to seek after the holiness of 
His house.—Three fundamental reasons for tie 
preservation of the Church of God: (1.) the im- 
movableness of God’s throne; (2.) the truth of 
His word; (38.) the holiness of His house. 
Srarke: Christ is King over the whole world , 
O let us take delight in lying at His feet and 
worshipping Him! We are blessed, if we be- 
come subjects of His kingdom of power, and 
kingdom of grace.—Where Christ is, there the 
world rages; no one can endure His presence. 
—Our duty is not performed if we merely 
beautify the house of God with gold and silver 
and precious stones ; we give it its true adorn- 
ing, if we resort to it attired in the holy robe 
of faith. MrnzeL: We must esteem God’s word 
as our greatest ornament and noblest treasure. 
—Friscu: Be not anxious, no matter how great 
cause of anxiety there be in the world. The 
world must bear the kingdom of the heavenly 
King, even if it should break beneath it.—Brr- 
LENBURGER BiBLE: The testimonies of God are 
well worthy of human belief, and yet men trust 
them not.—THoLucK: God has established in its 
whole extent that world, over whose several 
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countries the kings of the earth rule. Behold 
in this a proof of His power. He who alone 
has given it existence has never received it, but 
holds it as an eternal possession. Behold in 
this'a proof of His exaltation. 

[Scort: We should carefully inquire whether 
Christ’s kingdom has indeed been set.up in our 
hearts. This will best be decided by examining 
whether we so believe His testimonies and de- 
pend on Him for salvation, as to be led to love 
and follow after that holiness which His precepts 
command and His example displays, and which 
becomes all who profess the truth. 

Barnes: Attendance in a place of public 
worship is calculated to make the heart’ pure, 
and to banish unholy thoughts and purposes 
from the soul. ‘A man who feels that he isin the 
presence of a Holy God will not be likely to wel- 
come into his soul polluted images and unholy 
desires. 

WorvswortH: The walking of Christ on the 
waves of the sea was a prophetical foreshadow- 
ing of the ease and majesty, with which Heshall 
one day tread the swelling waves of all human 
pride and earthly power, and make their tumul- 
tuous billows a pavement for His feet.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM XCIV. 


1  O Lorp God, to whom vengeance belongeth ; 
O God, to whom vengeance belongeth, shew thyself. 
2 Lift up thyself, thou Judge of the earth: 


Render a-reward to the proud. 
3 Lorp, how long shall the wicked, 
How long shall the wicked triumph ? 


4 How long shall they utter and speak hard things ? 
And all the workers of iniquity boast themselves ? 
5 They break in pieces thy people, O Lorn, 


And afflict thine heritage. . 

6 They slay the widow and the stranger, 
And murder the fatherless. 

7 Yet they say, The Lorp shall not see, 


Neither shall the God of Jacob regard it. 


8 Understand, ye brutish among the people: 


And ye fools, when will ye be wise? 


9 He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? 
He that formed the eye, shall he not see? 
10 He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct? 
He that teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know? 
11 The Lorp knoweth the thoughts of man, 


That they are vanity. 


12 Blessed 7s the man whom thou chastenest, O Lorp, 


And teachest him out of thy law: 
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13 That thou mayest give him rest from the days of adversity, 


Until the pit be digged for the wicked. 
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14 For the Lorn will not cast off his people, 


Neither will he forsake his inheritance. 


15° But judgment shall return unto righteousness : 
And all the upright in heart shall follow it. 


16 Who will rise up for me against the evil doers? 


Or who will stand up for me against the workers 


17 Unless the Lorp had been my help, 
My soul had almost dwelt in silence, 

18 When I said, My foot slippeth : 
Thy mercy, O Lorp, held me up. 


of iniquity? 


19 In the multitude of my thoughts within me 


- Thy comforts delight my soul. 


20 Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee, . 


Which frameth mischief by a law? 


21 They gather themselves together against the soul of the righteous, 


And condemn the innocent blood. 
22 But the Lorp is my defence; 
And my God is the rock of my refuge. 


23 And he shall bring upon them their own iniquity, 
And shall cut them off in their own wickedness; 
Yea, the Lorp our God shall cut them off. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTENTS AND Composition. The psalmist 
at first invokes the retribution of God as the 
Avenger (Deut. xxxii. 35) upon insolent trans- 
gressors (vers. 1-3); he then describes their 
bloody, violent and impious acts, by which they 
were destroying the people of God, and, at the 
same time, showing despite to God Himself (vers. 
4-7); he next turns with warning and rebuke 
to the foolish of the people, who had begun to 
doubt even God Himself, (vers. 8-11); he pro- 
nounces the pious man happy, who submits to 
the chastening of God and thereby trusts to 
God’s compensating righteousness (vers. 12-15), 
praises, for his own part the Lord as his only 
but sure help, (vers. 16-18), and announces his 
assurance of the certain infliction of the retrihu- 
tion which he implores (vers. 19-23). 

The intermingling of personal with general 
experiences is of sucha kind that the former 
appears conditioned by the latter, which, again, 
are not occasioned by distractions within, but 
by the influence of enemies from without. From 
them, the people had learned many things that 
were reprehensible. David therefore, (Sept. 
and other versions), is not to be thought of as the 
author. Within the period of the exile also, (De 
Wette, Hupfeld) no suitable place can be found 
for this psalm, since nothing is said of the de- 
parture of the captives or of the return, of the 
desolation of the city or of the destruction of 
the temple. We hesitate, too, to descend to 
the Maccabean period (Venema, Rosenmiiller, 
Hesse, Olsh., Hitzig), though 1 Mace. vii. 1f., or 
ix. 23f., contain similar descriptions. There re- 
. main, therefore, only the Assyrian or the Chal- 





dean oppressions in their commencement 
(Hengst.), or those after the exile in. general 
(Koster, Del.). According to Talmudic tradi- 
tion, the Levites were singing this Psalm during 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Chaldees, and 
had just come to the last verse, when the enemy 
burst into the temple, so that they could not sing 
the concluding lines. _To the objection that that 
day was the Sabbath, while this was a Psalm for 
the fourth day of the week in the temple liturgy, . 
it is replied, that it was.a song of lamentation, 
and sung on account of their situation (Erachin 
xi. a, in Delitzsch). The Sept. has, along with . 
the statement, ‘“‘Song of praise of David” the 
remark: ‘for the fourth day of the week.” 
[AvexanpeER: ‘There is nothing to determine the 
precise date of the composition, much less to re- 
strict it to any particular historical occasion. 
Though some things in it seem peculiarly appro- 
priate to the state of Judah on the eve of the 
Babylonian, conquest, it is so constructed as to 
be a vehicle of pious feeling to the Chureh in 
various emergencies.” 

Vers.1, f. Show thyself or shine forth, does 
not necessarily refer to a theophany in the strict 
sense. The construction of the form asa preet. 
(Sept. et al., Hengst.) would accord with the regu- 
lar rule after Deut. xxxili. 2; Ps. 1. 2, but does not 
suit the context. Ararer form of the imperative 


yain instead of YON (Ges. 3 53, remark 2) is 
therefore to be assumed. without needing to 
point Y°Din (Ewald), unless we prefer to hold 
that the final consonant has fallen away from 
the original form "511 (Ps. Ixxx. 2) on ac- 
count of its similarity in sound to the first letter 
of the following word (Olshausen, Hitzig, Hup- 
feld, Del.). The plural, avengings, may denote 
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not only the plurality of avenging deeds (Ezek. 
xxv. 17), but also the severity of the retribution 
(Judges xi. 36; 2 Sam. iv. 8 ). The designation 
of God as the ‘God of retributions” is related 
to this. 

Vers. 8-10. The expression: foolish among 
the people [E. V. literally: brutish], is not 
another way of conveying the idea of the highest 
degree of stupidity (Geier, De Wette). It is not 
men in general or the heathen nations (most) 
who are addressed, but. that part of Israel who 
had become accessible to seduction and sugges- 
tions of doubt (Olshausen and the recent exposi- 
tors). But it is doubtful whether we ought to 
render in ver. 10: the Instructor of the nations 
(Jerome, Clericus, Ewald, Koster, Maurer, 
Hengst., Hupfeld, Hitzig) or: He who hath 
chastised the heathen (Calvin, Geier, J. H. Mich- 
aelis, Rosenmiiller, Delitzsch). But the con- 
trast is not between the Gentiles without and 
Israel with the revealed Law; or between Israel’s 
former punishment at the hands of oppressors, 
and that which is to be expected now, so that 
the one can be inferred from the other. An 
inference is rather made from one course of 
action on the part of God to another of similar 
character, and not to the same course of action 
with reference to distinct objects, or at different 
times. [Pzrowne: ‘In the English Bible this is 
broken up into two questions, and a clause is 
supplied in the second member which does not 
exist in the Hebrew: ‘Shall not He know?’ 
But this is incorrect. There is a change in the 
argument. Before it was from the physical 
constitution of man; now itis fromthe moral 
government of the world. He who is the great 
Educator of the race, who gives them all the 
knowledge they possess, has He not the right 
which even human teachers possess, of chasten- 
ing, correcting, andimproving? On this Divine 
education see Rom. i. 20; ii..15, 16.”—J. F. M.]. 

Ver. 116. Since the pronoun is in the 
masculine, it is natural to refer it to ‘‘ men,” 
and translate: for they are breath, that is, 
nothinguess, finitude, transitoriness (Geier, J. 
H. Mich., Hengst., Hupfeld), The metaphysical 
ground of God’s perfect knowledge of His 
creatures, which are formed by Him and abso- 
lutely dependent upon Him, would then be pre- 
sented. But the context favors rather the inter- 
pretation that God who gives men knowledge, is 
the Omniscient One, to whom their thoughts, in 
their natural nothingness, lie fully disclosed. 
The Sept. also has so understood the sentence, 
and is followed by Paul (1 Cor. iii. 20) and Je- 
rome. The position of the pronoun, moreover, 
justifies this view. If the first idea had been 
intended, the pronoun would have been placed 
before the noun (Jer. x. 15). In a dependent 
sentence, however, corresponding to the accusa- 
tive of the object, it may precede, contrary to 
the usual rule (Isa. lxi. 9; Jer. xlvi. 5); also, 
when emphasis is required Ps. ix. 21), like the 
accusative in a relative clause (Ps. xcix. 4; 
Prov. ii. 16; Hos. vii. 2). The masculine would 
then be loosely employed instead of the feminine, 
as in Ps. xxxiv. 20 (Hitzig, Del.). 

Ver. 13, etc. That Thou mayst give him 
rest.—This is usually referred to the inward re- 
pose of the righteous man, who receives instruc- 





tion from God’s law (Deut. viii. f.) as to the design 
of the sufferings impending over him (Jer. xlix. 
23 compared with Isa. xxx. 15), and strength for 
the trials of evil days, so that such a man, tried 
and purified as he is by sufferings, is even to be 
counted happy (Job v. 17; Prov. iii. 11 f.; Pss. 
xxxiv. 9; xl. 5). But ver. 13 5. directs the 
view of the chastened to the end of the trans- 
gressor, and ver. 14 co God’s abiding with His 
people. This is the reason why the evil days ~ 
will come toanend. God will afford the suf- 
ferer outward rest or deliverance from them 
(Job iii. 18, 17 f.; xxxiv. 29; Prov. xy. 18). 


The 9 in ver. 13.a. indicates, not the design of 
the teaching, but its contents (Calvin, Clericus, 
Hupfeld). The evil days are not called days of 
misfortune, nor days of the evil man, that is, of 
the wicked, but days of harm, in which bad men 
abuse their power to work mischief (Ps. xlix. 6). 
From this cause sufferings arise for the righteous, 
which the latter regard as Divine chastisements, 
and make to contribute to their salvation. The 
throne of destruction, ver. 20 [E. V., throne of 
iniquity], is either the throne of the enemy, 
from which destruction threatens Israel, but to 
which Jehovah grants no duration and no fel- 
lowship with Him; or the chair of the judge, 


who causes distress [Heb., oy, E. V., mischief]. 


by using the written law of God as an occasion 
for illegalities and the perversion of justice. 
The latter view agrees better with the mode of 
expressionin ver. 20 6. For that sentence does 
not simply allude to a course of action disastrous 
in its results and opposed to the law, but to an 
ingenious forming of something burdensome and 
oppressive, the expression being suggested by 
and applied from the fashioning of statuets. [This 
idea is expressed in the rendering: who formest 
misery by law (rule).—J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, The presumption of the ungodly is apt to in- 
crease, when they are allowed for a long period 
to employ with impunity their position in the 
world, their influence, and their resources, for 
the oppression of the weak and defenceless, and 
especially of the righteous. Their course of 
action often reaches to cruelty and reckless vio- 
lence, and becomes criminality and wickedness, 
when, to the relentless ill-treatment of those, 
who, through God’s precepts, are made the 
special objects of His watchtul love and compas- 
sionate help, are united the denial of His omnis- 
cience, the delusion of complete impunity, and 
derision of the belief in His government of the 
world and in His retributive righteousness. 

2. Such conduct is indeed that of heathen, but 
yetit is not only displayed among heathen nations, 
but appears also among those who have re- 
ceived the law of God, but who either transgress 
it openly, insolently, and defiantly, or, while 
holding fast to the letter, practice injustice under 
the appearance and garb of righteousness, and 
in both cases oppress those who are weak, or 
offend them, or cause them to err in their faith, 
or seduce them from their allegiance to God. 

8. Acry of prayer, therefore, sounds forth at 
times from the midst of the Church, invoking 
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the judicial intervention of God against her de- 
stroyers, when they would, by violence or by per- 
version of justice, oppress the righteous and 
persecute them even to death. For God’s people 
hold fast to the belief which is oppugned and de- 
rided, that God is the supreme and faithful 
Judge and Avenger, who will bring to their due 
results the laws according to which He regulates 
the course of the world, and will reconcile the 
occasional contradictions between the actual 
state or administration of justice, and the prin- 
ciple and norm of righteousness. The prema- 
ture rejoicings of the wicked and their scorn 
will then be stilled, when they fall into the abyss 
prepared for them; while the soul of the right- 
eous will dwell no longer in the land of silence, 
for God is their help. 

4, But God is not merely the Judge of the whole 
world and the righteous Avenger; He is also the 
Teacher of men, and has left Himself at no time 
and in no place without a witness. All under- 
standing and knowledge, even of the heathen, 
spring from Him who is the Creator of men, and 
has given them reason and all their senses. 
Blessed are they who not only are acquainted 
with His Law, revealed in Israel, but come un- 
der its instruction and guidance. To give testi- 
mony to this is the duty assigned to the Church, 
in order that the ignorant be instructed, the err- 
ing set right, the tried comforted, the secure 
and presumptuous warned, sinners convicted in 
conscience, the doubting and weak strength- 
ened, and all together confirmed in the certain 
assurance that God is both able and willing to 
execute judgment for the complete deliverance 
of the righteous and punishment of the im- 
piety of the wicked, in accordance with the pro- 
mises and commands of His Law. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is not enough to hold a general belief that 
a God exists; the question is: (1.) what kind of 
God He is; (2.) whether we adhere faithfully to 
Him.—We cannot apply the promises of God’s 
law to ourselves, unless we value His command- 
ments.—God is not only the Creator and Ruler 
of the world. He is also the trustworthy Teacher 
and Educator of men, and their infallible Judge. 
—How the wickedness of men often makes them 
fools, and how the folly of men often urges 
them deeper still into ruin.—In order not to be 
obliged to forsake their sins, the wicked presume 
that they will remain unpunished, and in order 
not to be disturbed in their delusion, they deny 
the only true and living God.—God is the right- 
eous Avenger, but before He punishes He warns, 
and those who would be delivered must yield to 
His rule-—He who would be freed from anxiety 
must listen to the words of God.—If our souls 
are to be revived by the consolations of God, we 
must listen to His warnings and believe His pro- 
mises. 

Luruzr: He who so believes and is taught of 
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God, can be patient, and let the wicked rage, 
while he looks to the end, and bides the time. 

Starke: Thou dost arrogate to thyself God’s 
royal prerogative, whenever thou dost seek to 
avenge thyself on those who injure thee.—Be- 
lievers under oppression often cannot be recon- 
ciled to God’s great patience and long-suffering 
towards the wicked, and therefore sigh: Lord, 
how long? and yet God has not forgotten.—The 
true Church has ever had her persecutors, but 
she has at all times employed prayer as the best 
means of overcoming them, and has found it a 
sure one.—Whither can men’s sins not beguile 
them? In order to quiet their consciences they 
seek to persuade themselves that God is not om- 
niscient. Vain imagination.—The joyful issue 
of a Christian’s troubles serves to strengthen 
the faith and patience of all fellow-Christians. 
—The world forms an altogether wrong judg- 
ment as to God’s chastisements. It says: ill for 
him whom God chastens. But the judgment of 
the Holy Spirit is a different one. It is precious 
and consoling: blessed is he whom God chas- 
tens. Should not this serve to increase our pa- 
tience?—Nothing can revive the soul so sweetly, 
or penetrate therein so deeply, as the honey of 
the gospel. O gather a good supply when it 
abounds; it will soothe thee in time of need.— 
When affliction is greatest, then does faith dis- 
play itself in its true and fullest strength, and is 
at the same time purified in that fire.—The 
righteous hand of God is often so clearly revealed 
in the destruction of the wicked, that even the 
least inexperienced in His ways must recognize 
it and say: The Lord hath done this! 

Friscu: Thou hast here a mirror of an af- 
flicted and yet believing heart. What dost thou 
see therein? (1.) Many heart-griefs; (2.) mani- 
fold consolations of God; (8.) powerful and true 
reviving of soul.—RixnaEeR: Even in justifiable 
zeal, we are easily led to take too much upon our- 
selves, unless we keep within the bounds pre- 
scribed by God’s Spirit and word. A fire is use- 
ful in a house, but it must be used carefully.— 
Ricuter (Hausbibel): The judgment of chas- 
tisement begins with believers; they are thus 
preserved from the destruction and fearful judg- 
ment of damnation, which is inflicted upon those 
who oppose Christ.—Vai1nincer: The education 
which God gives by daily experiences and suf- 
ferings, as well as His instruction by the written 
law, is, in the futility of human projects, a 
special privilege of believers, benefiting them in 
severe sufferings. 

[Matr. Henry: When the teachings of the 
word and Spirit go along with the rebukes of 
Providence, they then both speak men blessed 
and help to make them so; for then they are 
the marks of adoption and means of sanctifica- 
tion. When we are chastened we must pray to 
be taught, and look into the law as the best ex- 
positor of Providence. It is not the chastening 
itself that does good, but the teaching that goes 
along with, and is the expositor of it.—J. F. M.] 
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PSALM XCV. 


1. O come, let us sing unto the Lorn: 


Let us make a joyful noise to the Rock of our salvation. 
2 Let us come betore his presence with thanksgiving, 
And make a joyful noise unto him with psalms. 


3 For the Lorp 7s a great God, 
And a great King above all gods. 


4 In his hand are the deep places of the earth: 


The strength of the hills 2s. his also. 
5. The sea is his, and he made it: 
And his hands formed the dry land. 


6 O come, let us worship and bow down: 


Let us kneel before the Lorp our maker. 


7 For he is our God ; 


And we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand. 


To-day if ye will hear his voice, 


8 Harden not your heart, as in the provocation, 
And as in the day of temptation in the wilderness : 


9. When your fathers tempted me, 
Proved me and saw my work. 


10 Forty years long was I grieved with this generation, 
And said, It is a people that do err in their heart, 


And they have not known my ways: 
11 Unto whom I sware in my wrath 


That they should not enter into my rest. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anD Composition.—The Church is 
called upon to praise Jehovah (vers. 1, 2); first, 
because of His exaltation as the supreme God 
and Creator (vers. 3-5), The call is then re- 
peated, being supported by the relation which 
the Church bears to Him, and coupled with 
the exhortation to listen to His voice on that 
very day (vers. 6,7). Finally, the declaration 
of God to His people, which draws its warnings 
from the history of the march through the wild- 
erness, is announced (vers. 8-11). No clue is 
afforded to the time of composition. Its fruitful 
application typically is shown in Heb. iii. 7-11; 
iv. 8-7. The Sept. has the superscription: 
Psalm of praise of David. The expression in 
Heb. iv. 7: év AaBid Aéywv, does not refer to the 
person of David, but to the Book of Psalms 
named after him.—The Romish Church begins 
its daily oficiwm with this Psalm, according to 
the rendering of ver. 2: preoccupemus faciem 
ejus. 

Vers. 8, 4. Above all gods.—This expression 
refers, as do also Pss. xcvi. 4; xevii. 9, to the 
incomparable exaltation of God. It is not angels 





(Calvin) who are meant, but gods of the heathen 
(Exod. xv. 11; xviii. 11). Yet a real existence 
is not ascribed to them. They are in Pss. xevi. 
6; xevii. 7, after Lev. xix. 4; xxvi. 1, and fre- 
quently in Isaiah, called arora, with cutting 
irony.—In ver. 4, instead of swmmit, it is not ad- 


-visable to translate: mines, of the mountains 


(Bottcher), although the etymology is obscure, 
and the meaning therefore doubtful also in 
Numb, xxiii. 22; xxiv. 8; Job xxii. 25. [The 
rendering ‘‘ strength ” in BE. V. is derived from 
the meaning which the word must have in the 
first two passages above cited, where it is ap- 
plied to the buffalo. Most recent critics concur 
in giving the translation of Dr. Moll: heights, 
or summit, which is that of the Septuagint. The 
primary idea being that of weariness, the deri- 
vation is supposed to be connected with it, by 
the nature of the fatigue occasioned by the as- 
cent of a great elevation —J. F. M.] ° 

Vers. 7-9. We must not render: sheep of His 
care (Bott.), though the hand is perhaps not the 
creating hand, which has made the people the 
flock of God (Isa. xix. 25; lxiv. 7; Ps. xxx. 6), but 
the guiding and protecting hand (Gen. xxx, 35). 


—To-day. By the position of 13)’ at the begin- 


— 
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ning of its clause, the day on which God’s voice 
is not only heard, but is also obeyed, is set forth 
asa day of decision. The DN would lead us to 
expect an apodosis, but, when this is wanting, it 
gives to the clause which it introduces an opta- 
tive meaning. There lay stamped already upon 
the names Meribah and Massah [E. V., provoca- 
tion—temptation,] the events which occurred 
there (Exod. xvii. 1-7, Numb. xx. 1 ff.), and 
they could therefore be so much the more easily 
applied typically (Ps. lxxxiii. 10, comp. Numb. 
xiv. 22; Deut. vi. 16; xxxiii. 8; Ps. lxxviii. 18, 
41, 56; evi. 14).—In verse 9 5. the meaning is 
not: although they saw my wonderful working 
(De Wette, Késter, Hengst., Del.), but: they 
also observed my retributive dealing (Luther, 
Geier, Ewald, Hupfeld, Hitzig). 

Vers. 10f. We should not render: with that 
generation (Sept. ), although the generation living 
at that time and suffering from that judgment is 
primarily referred to. ‘The absence of the arti- 
cle rather indicates a general reference, and fa- 
cilitates the application to men of like character 
in any circumstances. The oath of God (ver. 11) 
tollows Numb. xiv. 21 f., comp. Deut. i. 35. The 
rest is primarily the place of settlement granted by 
God (Numb. x. 88 ; Deut, xii. 9; 1 Kings viii. 56; 
Is, xi. 10; Ps. cxxxii. 8, 14), but includes the idea 
of rest after wandering, and, according to Heb. 
iv. 8f., may be employed asa type of the eternal 
rest.—The Sept. read in ver. 6 weep, instead of: 
bow down: and many ancient psalteries have 
after the Cod. Vat. of the Sept. the addition to ver. 
8: because the Lord will not reject His people. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God, as the firm and sure ground of all help 
and of our salvation (Ps. lxxxix. 27; xciv. 22), 
is the worthy object of the praise of His adoring 
Church. But, when His people assemble to 
praise Him, they must remember that they ap- 
pear before the face of Him who, exalted as the 
only true God above all beings that are honored 
by men as Divine, is the Creator of all things 
and the Shepherd of His people. They are, 
therefore, to humble themselves before Him as 
the One who is alone worthy of adoration, trust 
in Him as the Controller of all, and, in the obe- 
dience of faith, follow Him as their Guide. 

2. God’s people worshipping in His sanctuary. 
have, for the reasons and with the aim above- 
mentioned, both to raise their own voices to God, 
and to listen to His voice addressed tothem. Both 
of these are essential to true devotion, and not 
only express the lively nature of the relations 
which exist between God and His Church, but 
promote also their intimacy, reality, and 
strength. God will preserve, protect, and rule 
the people of His Church as His flock, not 
merely physically, temporally, and outwardly, 
but will also spiritually, eternally, and in- 
wardly care for them, revive them, and sanctify 
them for His own inheritance. For this end 
He employs especially His holy word, by which 
He compels none, but invites, instructs, and di- 
rects all, 

3. In order to praise God truly, and to follow 
His guidance with docility, the heart must be 
surrendered to Him; and history, including that 


of God’s word, teaches us how seldom and with 
what difficulty men yield to this demand, and 
how often, on the other hand, and how easily, 
they, event with God’s judgments before them, 
and with the evidences of His blessings around 
them, harden themselves even to obduracy. 
Then they go astray in the wilderness, and do 
not arrive at rest. with God, since in their hearts 
they have wandered away from Him. As long 
as the voice of God over us calls upon us to hear 
by rebuke and punishment, we are still far from 
the goal. But we can learn from His. voice, 
still sounding through the Church in the preach- 
ing of His word, that we are upon the way. 
And from the fact that long after the time of 
Moses, and again.after that of David, God caused 
such a call to be sounded forth in the Church, 
and appointed days of decision, impressing upon 
men’s minds the severity of the judgment and 
the preciousness of the day of grace which still 
runs on, we may learn that, with the possession 
of Canaan, neither the blessedness of Israel nor 
the teaching of God came to an end, but that 
there still remains a rest for the people of God. 

[HenestENBERG: The Psalm has its full signi- 
ficance for the Christian Church, inasmuch as 
we stand in the same relation to the second 
coming of the Lord, of whose time and hour we 
know nothing, as the people of the Old Testa- 
ment did to the first.—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


There is reason enough for daily thanksgiving, 
but is there delight in it?—It is a telling aceu- 
sation of our forgetfulness, indolence, and in- 
gratitude that we need to be called upon to 
praise God.—All worship is based upon an ac- 
knowledgment of the Divine majesty, creative 
omnipotence, and watchful love of the Eternal. 
—wWe are not merely to feel what we have to 
thank God for and what we owe to Him, but to 
express it also in word and deed.—Thou hast, 
perhaps, a desire to speak with God; art thou 
also inclined to hear and to obey Him? He who 
would come into the rest of God, must hear the 
voice of the Good Shepherd and feed in His pas- 
tures as a member of His flock.—We are to-day 
still upon our pilgrimage; to-day we hear still 
the voice of God; to-day. we can still seek the 
face of the Eternal; why then do so many wan- 
der about in the wilderness and perish ?—When 
God’s people tempt Him instead of trusting 
Him, they will not stand in the day of trial. 

Starke: If our hearts were not by nature so 
slow to serve and praise God, He would not need 
to awaken and encourage us.—The world re- 
joices and shouts in its service of sin; how it 
puts to shame the children of God, who are of- 
ten so indolent in the far more blessed employ- 
ment of praising Him!—The more thou wilt 
meditate. upon the greatness of our God, the 
more tiny and insignificant will created things 
and thine own fancied greatness appear in thine 
eyes.—A Christian does not know how to hum- 
ble himself sufficiently before God even in be- 
haviour. It is ever with him as with the Psalm- 
ist: I will yet. be more vile than this before the 
Lord (2 Sam. vi. 22).—The whole good of the 
believer is contained in one word: God is his 
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God.—As certain as are the oaths of God, 
whereby He promises life and blessedness to the 
penitent, so certain are those by which He an- 
nounces eternal destruction to the obstinate un- 
godly. 

Friscu: God’s anger fallssuddenly ; and then 
it is too late to do what is not already done.— 
THoLuck: God’s words speak loudly, and afford 
an inexhaustible subject of grateful songs of 
praise.—GurntHer: A rest still remains even 
for the people of the Dispersion, but the way 
thither lies over Golgotha.—Dizpricu: God 
Himself is the Rock on which our salvation rests, 
and that is one great consolation, for if it rested 
on our own strength, it would be a tottering sup- 
port.—Tavuse: God, who is worthy to be praised, 
who has led the people of His pasture to Him- 
self through the acceptable days of salvation, 
and who feeds them until the full enjoyment. of 
the eternal Sabbath rest, calls upon us to 
triumph in His power and mercy; but the warn- 





ing example of those’ of old, the shortness of to- 
day, the sweeping progress and terrible deceit- 
fulness of sin, the labyrinth of errors in our 
own hearts, callupon us o exercise aholy fear of 
the Lord. 

(Marra. Henry: The more experience we 
have had of the power and goodness of God, the 
greater is our sin if we distrust Him. What, 
to tempt Him in the wilderness when we live 
upon Him! This is as ungrateful asitis absurd | 
and unreasonable —Hardness of heart is at the 
bottom of all our distrusts of God and quarrels 
with Him. That is a hard heart which receives 
not the impressions of Divine discoveries, and 
conforms not to the intentions of the Divine will; 
which will not melt, which will not bend. 

HENGSTENBERG: The more clearly God makes 
Himself known, the more base is our conduct, if 
we only put Him to-the test in time of need; as 
though He could not till then give proof of His 
true Divinity,—J. F. M.] 


PSALM XCVI. 


1 Osing unto the Lorp a new song: 
Sing unto the Lorp, all the earth. 
2 Sing unto the Lorp, bless his name; 


Shew forth his salvation from day to day. 


3 Declare his glory among the heathen, 
His wonders among all people. 


4 For the Lorp ¢s great, and greatly to be praised : 


He is to be feared above all gods. 


5 For all the gods of the nations are idols: 


But the Lorp made the heavens. 
6 Honour and majesty are before him: 


Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. 


7 Give unto the Lorn, O ye kindreds of the people, 


Give unto the Lorp glory and strength, 


8 Give unto the Lorp the glory due unto his name; 
Bring an offering, and come into his courts. 
9 O worship the Lorp in the beauty of holiness : 


Fear before him, all the earth. 


10 Say among the heathen that the Lorp reigneth : 
The world also shall be established that it shall not be moved: 


He shall judge the people righteously. 


11 Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad ; 
Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof, 

12 Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein: 
Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice, 


13 Before the Lorn: for he cometh, 
For he cometh to judge the earth: 


He shall judge the world with righteousness, 


And the people with his truth. 





PSALM XCVI. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition The Psalm 
begins by calling for a new song, so that the 
blessed name of Jehovah may be praised, the 
salvation of God be daily proclaimed in Israel, 
and the wonders of His majesty made known to 
the heathen (vers 1-3). This exhortation ‘is 
justified by the exaltation of Jehovah as the 
only God and Creator, and who yet has made 
His sanctuary the glorious place of His self- 
revelation (vers. 4-6). Grounded upon this, a 
call is addressed to the nations to worship this 
God (vers. 7-9), and a charge given to the 
Israelites, to proclaim among the heathen the joy- 
ful message of His coming \vers. 10-13), when 
He shall appear for judgment, and yet bring with 
Him blessings for the whole earth. This con- 
ception of the Theocracy is acharacteristic of the 
time of Is. xl.-lxvi. With this agrees the cir- 
cumstance, that the text of 1 Chron. xvi. 23 ff, 
where the same song is repeated, gives evidence 
ofa compilation from this Psalm and passages of 
others (Redding, Observationes de Psalmis bis editis). 

According to this, the statement of the Chroni- 
cler, to the effect that the song there recorded 
was sung by David when the ark was transferred 
to Zion, is devoid of support. So also the sup- 
position that the song was repeated at the dedi- 
cation of the Second Temple, which seeks to 
reconcile the two statements of the superscription 
in the Septuagint: ‘Psalm of David when the 
Temple was built after the Captivity.” [Pe- 
rowne remarks that the second part of this 
superscription is probably correct, as indicating 
that the Psalm was composed after the exile, and 
for the service of the Second Temple. On the 
first part he says: ‘‘This seems to contradict 
the other, but was no doubt occasioned by the cir- 
cumstance that this Psalm together with portions 
of Ps. cv. and evi. is given with some variations 
by the author of the Book of Chronicles, as the 
Psalm which was sung when the ark was brought 
into the sanctuary in Zion.” Mr. Perowne, 
therefore, does not reconcile the contradiction, 
but only makes it more apparent. Hengstenberg 
holds that the Chronicler merely says that David 
ins. ituted the service of praise, and then gives 
specimens taken not from David’s time, but from 
his own. See Introd. to Ps. cvii—J_ F. M.]. 

Vers. 4ff. Gods. The context shows that it is 
neither angels, nor rulers, but the gods of the 
heathen who are meant... Of these there is pre- 
dicated not only impotence but non-existence, 
nothingness (Lev. xix. 4; xxvi. 1; Isa. xli. 44), 
by an expression which, in accordance with the 
play on the words, may be rendered ; idols, but 
which is stronger than: no gods, (Deut. xxxil. 
21), and: useless creatures. The Sept. give 
daiudvia as exhibiting the nature of the heathen 
gods, according to the opinions current in their 
time. Elsewhere they render: édwdAa and 
paraa, Zech, xi. 17. These images of delusion 
could, by way of personification, be addressed 
and called upon to act (Ps. xevii. 7). But they 
are not thereby made to pass from the sphere of 
mythological existence. Even heaven and earth, 
mountain and sea, forest and field, are called 
upon to listen to the announcement, to share in 
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the joy, to clap their hands (Ps xcviii. 8; Isa. 
xliv, 23; lv. 12), and that upon the ground of 
the close analogy between nature and history. 
This is especially frequent in the Prophets, but 
occurs often also in the Psalms, yet not as a cur- 
rent formula or established phrase (Hupfeld), 
but asa lyrical echoing of prophetic conceptions, 
and therefore full of resemblances and quota- 
tions, yet without being a spiritless imitation. 
Even vers, 7-9, which are an echo of Ps. xxix. 
12, have significant peculiarities of their own. In 
ver. 9, instead of: in holy array [E. V., beauty 
of holiness], the Sept. has both here and in 
1 Chron. xvi. in the courts of the sanctuary. The 
sanctuary mentioned in ver. 6 }. is probably 
the earthly one (comp. Is. 1x). The Chronicler 
has differently. strength and joy are in His 
place. This might more naturally: refer to the 
heavenly place, but it is evidently connected 
with his historical treatment of this poem, with 
which he has united a passage taken from Ps. 
cv. Many psalters add to ver. 10a the addi- 
tion: a@ ligno, upon which an author so early as 
Justin lays great stress. [On ver. 18, Atux- 
ANDER: ‘The use of the word people in the com- 
mon version of the last clause, obscures the 
sense by seeming to appiy the verse to Israel, 
whereas it is expressly applied in the original to 
thenations generally. Even the truth or faithful- 
ness of God, which commonly denotes His vera- 
city in fulfilling His promises to the chosen peo- 
ple, has here a wider sense, as opposed to the 
dishonesty or partiality of human judges. In the 
parallel passage (1 Chron. xvi. 33) the emphatic 
repetitions in the first clause and the whole of the 
last clause, are omitted, perhaps because so 
striking and sonorous a conclusion would not 
have been appropriate, when another Psalm was 
to be added.” —J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Every new manifestation of the truth of God 
in testimony of His power and mercy, deserves 
a new song By the former both the earlier 
revelation is confirmed, and progress in the his- 
tory of redemption effected; by the latter the 
acknowledgment is both expressed and made 
more widely known. The song is therefore 
partly a hymn and partly a sermon, and in each 
relation is adapted both to edify the Church and 
to awaken the heathen, 

2. The worship of Jehovah is destined to be 
extended over the whole earth. The means or- 
dained for the fulfillment of that end, ure the pro- 
clamation of the joyful message of the Lord’s 
coming among all tribes and to all generations 
of men. The right to this is based upon the 
holy majesty of Jehovah, as the only real and 
true God. ‘To this right corresponds the duty of 
worshipping in holy attire, which has its crown- 
ing manifestation in the public services of the 
Church. The fulfilment of these obligations is 
bound up with the progress of God’s kingdom on 
earth, and on account of the condition of the 
world, bears in one relation the form of a judg- 
ment, and in-another, that of a course of educa- 
tion of the nations. The development of the 
Theocracy stands therefore in closest connection 
with the salvation of the world, and the history 
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of the Church, but depends throughout on the 
revelation of God’s glory, which has its appro- 
priate times and historical stages. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Every advance which is made in the kingdom 
of God is a blessing to the world. It therefore 
becomes the Church to rejoice over it, to pray 
for it, and to work for it.—God does not weary 
in blessing, but thanksgiving is often unpleasant 
to us, and the service of God a burden.—The 
eternal mercy of God may be praised with old or 
with new songs, provided only that it be done by 
a heart which has received a new impression of 
the glory of God.—The work of missions, even 
though prosecuted by individuals, is the duty of 
the whole Church, and the cause of the Lord our 
God.—The heathen world is great, its conversion 
goes slowly forwards, the work of laboring for 
it is difficult, but the will of God is plain, the as- 
sistance of God powerful, the blessing of God 
certain.—The coming of the Lord: (1.) as the 
object of our hope; (2.) as matter of our preach- 
ing; (8.) as source of our joy. 

SrarKE : The new song demands a new heart 
and a ready tongue. It has for its ground the 
real enjoyment of the purchased blessings of re- 
demption.—He who has become truly a subject 
of Christ’s kingdom of grace, burns’ with desire 
to bring others also within it, and proclaims by 
word and life the glory of God his King, and the 
blessedness of his fellow-citizens.—The true kind 
of joy is that which is expressed before the 
Lord. 





Frisco: He whose undertakings succeed 
should give only God the glory.—Tuouiuck: The 
proclamation of the undivided dominion of the 
Lord, is a subject of rejoicing in which even life- 
less nature must receive a tongue and praise 
Him.—Tavusz~ The new salvation gives a new 
heart, and a new heart gives a new song —What 
human sin, as a destroying power, shakes even 
to its foundation, receives, when judgment is led 
forth to victory, its immovable support from the 
sin-conquering and therefore delivering right- 
eousness of the Lord, and converted souls praise 
thenceforward the God of order and of peace. 

[Marru. Henry: In God there is everything 
that is awful, and yet everything that is amiable. 
If we attend Him in His sanctuary we shall be- 
hold His beauty, for Godis Love; and experience 
His strength, for He is our Rock. 

Scotrr: If we are ready for the coming of the 
Lord, let us bless His name, bear up cheerfully 
under our difficulties, endeavor to promote the 
peace and enlargement of His kingdom, and in 
our proper place and doing our proper work, let 
us be as faithful servants who are habitually ex- 
pecting and desiring the coming of their Lord. 

Barnes: Whatever makes the world attrac- 
tive; whatever beautifies and adorns creation, 
has its source in God; it proceeds from Him. 
Whatever there is of power to reform the world 


and convert sinners; whatever there is to turn ~ 


men from their vicious and abandoned course of 
life; whatever there is to make the world better 
and happier, proceeds from the ‘sanctuary ’— 
the Church of God.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM XCOVII. 


1 The Lorp reigneth; let the earth rejoice; 
Let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. 
2 Clouds and darkness are round about him: 
Righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne, 


3 A fire goeth before him, 


And burneth up his enemies round about. 


4 His lightnings enlightened the world: 
The earth saw and trembled. 


5 The hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lorp, 
At the presence of the Lorp of the whole earth. 


6 The heavens declare his righteousness, 
And all the people see his glory. 


7 Confounded be all they that serve graven images, 


That boast themselves of idols: 
Worship him, all ye gods. 
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8 Zion heard, and was glad; — 
_ And the daughters of Judah rejoiced 
Because of thy judgments, O Lorn. 


9 For thou, Lorp, art high above all the earth : 


Thou art exalted far above all gods. 


10 Ye that love the Lorp, hate evil : 
He preserveth the souls of his saints ; 


He delivereth them out-of the hand of the wicked. 


11 Light is sown for the righteous, 
And gladness for the upright in heart. 
12 Rejoice in the Lorp, ye righteous ; 


And give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Division.—The appearing of 
Jehovah as the heavenly judge is announced, to- 
gether with His coming forth as the King of 
glory for the salvation and joy of many upon 
earth (vers. 1-3). His awful majesty, in its sig- 
nificance as related to the universal world, has 
revealed itself (4-6) to the joy of Israel and the 
shame of idol-worshippers (7-9), which result is 
to serve as a warning as well as a consolation to 
the righteous (10-12). The use of the prate- 
rite in the second and third strophes must not be 
disregarded. [PERownE: ‘‘ The use of the past 
tenses in vers. 4-8 and particularly the vivid 
language of ver. & are most naturally explained 
as occasioned by some historical event, some great 
national deliverance or triumph of recent occur- 
rence, such, for instance, as the overthrow of Ba- 
bylon and the restoration of the Theocracy.’’—J. F. 
M.] Nor are we to overlook the circumstance that 
as in Ps. 1. the description is borrowed from the 
Theophany on Sinai. On account of the charac- 
ter of the Psalm, so fruitful in great truths and 
so ‘universal in its application, it is eminently 
suited to represent typically, not all the manifes- 
tations of God’s judicial and delivering power 
generally, as the thunder, for example, in Ps. 
Xviii. does, but those which in the history of the 
Theocracy bear an epoch-making character. On 
account of the numerous reproductions of pas- 
sages in older Psalms, and its affinity with an- 
nouncements in the Second Partof Isaiah, we are 
not justified in assigning it to the time of David, 
in accordance with the superscription in the 
Sept.: ‘‘ By David, when his land was restored to 
rest” (Jerome, Hilary and others, Clauss). The 
time of the Maccabees (Venema, Hitzig, Olshau- 
sen) is too late. It could scareely have been oc- 
casioned by any victory of the Israelites (Mun- 
tinghe). But such an event as the restoration of 
the Theocracy after the fall of Babylon (Ewald) 
is most readily suggested. Only we must not 
refer it specially to the dedication of the second 
Temple (Rosenm.), but, as in the whole group of 
which this Psalm forms a member, we must hold 
to its connection with the circle of prophecy fol- 
lowing the Exile (Del.), which is concerned es- 
pecially with the coming of the great and terrible 
day of the Lord. Hupfeld regards this Psalm as 
without historical occasion, but as being a free, 
poetical working up of current images and forms 
of expression. This is the extreme opposite of, 





the Messianic view, which understands the 
preterites, employed prophetically, as describing 
the end of the world and its final judgment (the 
Rabbins, and many older expositors). 

Vers. 1 f. The isles are mentioned also in 
Ps. lxxii. 10, as bringing tribute to the King of 
the kingdom of God, but after Isa. xli. they ap- 
pear frequently as representing the countries 
outside of the Promised Land, stretching even 
to the furthest unknown limits of the world, as 
also the inhabitants of those countries. Hence 
the predicate: the many, is not superfluous. 
[This construction is unnecessary, It is better 
to take, as most do, the adjective as qualifying 
the noun directly. ‘The many islands ”—the 
multitude of the islands.—In ver. 2 the E. V. 


rendering of 10: ‘‘habitation,” is accompa- 


nied by the marginal alternative <‘‘ establish- 
ment.” Dr. Alexander prefers to retain the 
former. If we give to the latter idea its more 
definite expression: ‘‘support,” we find that 
both meanings may be defended by derivation 
and usage. But the second gives a clearer as 
wellas more vivid and pleasing sense. Perowne, 
Noyes, and Barnes favor it, following the great 
majority of Germancritics. Dr. Moll translates: 
Saile; Delitzsch: Pfeiler; Hengstenb.: Boden. 
The last, expressing the idea of a groundwork 
or basis, serves to bring the various shades of 
meaning into closer relation, and probably best 
expresses the meaning of the original—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 7 ff. The Elohim have here also in ac- 
cordance with the Sept. been erroneously re- 
garded as angels. It is doubtful whether ver. 7 
c. ought to be taken as an imperative (Septuag., 
Syr., Hengst., Hupfeld), or as a praterite (Del., 
Hitzig).—In ver, 11 the light is not viewed as 
seed, in allusion to a re-emergence from dark- 
ness (most of the ancients), but as being scattered 
upon the way of life which is trodden by the 
righteous. “Light is said to be sown when the 
rising sun diffuses his rays plentifully in all di- 
rections” (Venema). [Alexander unites the 
idea of productiveness to this —J. F.M.] The 
ancient translators have probably confounded 
YV with M4): to rise (Ps. cxii. 4, comp. Prov. 
xiii. 9), unless they read the latter, which is in- 
deed found in some codices. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1. God will not only have it preached that He is 
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the King and Judge of the world, He alsomakes 
men actually sensible of this truth by historical 
proofs of His majesty. These are to one class a 
source of delight, and to another a source of ter- 
ror, according to their attitude with regard to 
this revelation of that God who is infinitely ex- 
alted above all the world and its vain gods. The 
vision of Him is indeed not vouchsafed to mor- 
tals, but His presence may be traced, His coming 
watched for, and, at the same time, His essential 
character discoverable. For the fire which 
blazes forth from the cloudy darkness which 
conceals Him, and yet makes Him known as the 
Almighty King of Heaven, consumes not ‘the 
righteous but the unrighteous, and manifests 
the infallible righteousness of this supreme 
Judge of the whole world, who has established 
His throne upon justice and righteousness. 

2..The announcement that the Eternal has re- 
vealed Himself to the world and in the Church, 
must be based upon these facts, must expound 
them also and apply them, in a word, turn them 
theoretically and practically to account. For the 
righteousness of God, which, descending from 
heaven, is announced and operates on earth, em- 
braces the whole world, separates those who 
love Him from the wicked, and rewards every 
man according to his works. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The revelation of God’s glory in the word of 
truth, in the reign of righteousness, and in the 
workings of grace.—That which to the righteous 
is comforting and the source of holy joy, is to 
the wicked dreadful, and the object of unceasing 
fear ; therefore they would like best not to hear 
or see anything of it.—There may be darkness 
in heaven and upon the earth, but a light is 
never wanting to the righteous, and it never be- 
comes converted into a devouring fire for them, 
as it does for the ungodly.—The Deliverer and 
Judge of all the world is descending from 
heaven: let all the righteous sing His praise. 

Starke: Christ’s kingdom is one of joy; 
blessed heart which has its portion there !—The 
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beginning of a sinner’s conversion is fearful, un- 
der the terrors of the law, but the progress and 
the end are joyful, under the consolations of the 
light of the mercy of*the gospel—He who will 
not have the justification of faith, must have the 
condemnation of unbelief.—Love to God is the 
true source of obedience to His commands.— 
True love to God is ever united with hatred of 
all evil.—Believers have here, it is true, only 
their seed-time, but they have often also the fair 
first-fruits of the harvest.—The joyfulness of 
faith under suffering is not the privilege of every 
one, yet the righteous encourage one another 
thereto assiduously (2 Cor. vi. 16). 

Friscu: If thou wouldst be a citizen of God’s 
kingdom and His true subject, thou must also 
love Him, and from love to Him, hate what is 
evil; all will then acknowledge that thou dost 
belong to thy Jesus.—RizGEeR: In the word of 
the kingdom lies all-abiding joy, and by it we 
learn to praise God's holiness, in accordance 
with which He extends the cause of that king- 
dom far beyond the expectations of all men.— 
GuentHER: Who rules the world? The heathen 
say: their idols; the wicked: the devil; un- 
believers: accident, blind chance, or iron des- 
tiny. They all look into the darkness.—How 
many fancy that they really love God from the 
heart, and yet they cannot bring themselves to 
a true, decided hatred of evil.—Dinpricu: 
When God breaks suddenly in upon men with 
His judgments, then even fools must see what 
they would not believe, that the God of the poor 
and distressed is eternal Righteousness and 
living Omnipotence itself.—Tause: The right- 
eous government of the Lord: a terror to His 
enemies, # joy to Zion.—The measure of love to 
the Lord determines the measure of the joy that 
is felt in Him, and both attest their genuineness 
and purity in and by a separation from sin. 

[Marr. Henry: Whatever is matter of our re- 
joicing ought to be matter of our thanksgiving, 
and especially the holiness of God.—The joy of 
the saints should confirm their antipathy to sin, 
and Divine comforts should put their mouths out 
of taste to sensual pleasures.—J. F. M.] 





PSALM XOVIII. 


A Psalm. 


O sing unto the Lorp a new song; 
For he hath done marvellous things : 
His right hand, and his holy arm, hath 


gotten him the victory. 


2 The Lorp hath made known his salvation : 5 
His righteousness hath he openly shewed in the sight of the heathen. 

3 He hath remembered his mercy and his truth toward the house of Israel : 
All the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our God. _ 


4 Make a joyful noise unto the Lorn. all the earth: 
Make a loud noise, and rejoice, and sing praise. 


a 
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___ 5 Sing unto the Lorp with the harp; 


With the harp, and the voice of a psalm. 


6 With trumpets and the sound of cornet 


Make a joyful noise before the Lorn, the King, 
7 Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; 


The world, and they that dwell therein. 
8 Let the floods clap their hands : 
Let the hills be joyful together 


9 Before the Lorp; for he cometh to judge the earth: 
With righteousness shall he judge the world, 


And the people with equity. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


ConTenTS AND Composition.—This Psalm is 
furnished merely with the superscription: miz- 
mor, and is ascribed by the Sept. and Syriac 
versions to David. It agrees most closely with 
Ps. xcvi. Yet there is not an entire absence of 
peculiar expressions, to which, especially, vers. 1 
cand 8 belong. The wonderful deeds of God in 
behalf of His people, in the sight of all the nations, 
for the display to the world of His righteousness, 
mercy, and truth towards the house of Israel, 
are cited here also in order to justify the call 
sent forth for the praise of Jehovah. This 
points to the modes of expression characteristic 
of the second part of Isaiah, with reference to the 
restoration of the people after the judgment de- 
creed upon Babylon. There is nothing to indi- 
cate decisively a later period, whether a victory 
over the Persians (De Wette), or that Purim- 
festival which was celebrated after the victory 
(2 Maccab. xv. 26), to which the other Psalms 
are supposed to relate as triumphal songs (Hit- 
zig). For the clapping of the hands by boys at 
the Purim-feast, whenever Haman was named, 
is something quite different from the clapping of 
the hands figuratively applied in ver. 8 to 
streams, in order to set forth the joy at the 
appearance of God, as King in Zion, before the 
whole world—a joy universally felt. The refer- 
encetothe song of the Israelites after their depart- 
ure from Egypt (Syriac version) was occasioned 
merely by the mention of the sea, which is called 
upon to join in the praise of God for His won- 
derful deliverance of Israel, accomplished before 
the eyes of the heathen. The division is simple 
and natural. In the first strophe the. call is 
justified by pointing to the deeds of Jehovah, 
and in the second it is addressed specially to the 
people, the Levites, and the priests, in the third 
it is presented in its relations to the world in 
general. 

Vers.1ff. His right hand hath helped Him 
[E. V.: His right hand . . . hath gotten 
Him the victory]. This means that God Him- 
self has intervened, and that decisively, by His 
immediate miraculous interference (Is. lix. 16; 
lxiii. 5) and by His holy arm (Is. lii. 10). [Pe- 
rowne prefers to render: ‘‘have gotten Him sa/- 
vation,’ on account of the recurrence of a noun 
from the same root in vers. 2, 8, where this is 
{he most suitable translation.—J. F, M.] The 
remembering in ver. 8, expresses more than re- 
taining in the memory, as contrasted with forget- 





ting (1 Sam.i.11). It alludes to the fulfilment 
of promises given, or to the execution of reso- 
lutions taken, as contrasted with their abandon- 
ment (Gen. xxiy. 27). [On ver. 7 Hengsten- 
berg: **The roaring suits the fulness of the sea 
as well as thesea itself; it is used in Job xxxix. 
25 of the loud shout of the human voice.”’—J. F. 
M.]. The clapping of the hands is employed as 
a token of applause and an expression of joy at 
the ascension of kings (2 Kings xi. 12; Ps. xlvii. 
2). The waves of the sea exalting themselves 
are represented also in Hab. iii, 10 as hands 
stretched forth on high. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Church can be helped only through the 
Lord its God. But there is a difference between 
the ordinary means of grace and extraordinary 
help. Since God employs both according as eir- 
cumstances require, so must the Church, while 
awaiting the latter, not neglect the former. She 
is, by such a course, strengthened in hope as 
well as in patient waiting, and is both rendered 
better fitted to praise God’s wonders, and en- 
couraged to engage in such praise. 

2. The wonders of God among His people are 
primarily designed for them, and earnestly di- 
rected to their deliverance. But they are not to 
be restricted to that nation, nor to be turned to 
the account of selfishness. And therefore some 
of them are performed before the eyes of the 
whole world, and are also to be made known to 
the heathen, in order that they may redound to 
the good of the world, and that God may be 
praised among all nations, when He shall have 
changed the desolated earth hy righteousness 
and justice into an abode of salvation and joy. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What God does is not merely done rightly ; 
what He has done in Zion must promote also the 
good of the whole world.—The renovation of the 
earth by God’s coming, so as to be changed into 
the seat of His kingdom.—Why is it that the 
songs in praise of God are ever becoming less 
frequent among us? Great and special blessings 
deserve great, special, and most fitting thanks. — 
The victory which Christ has gained, and the de- 
liverance which He sought to achieve, will be 
blessings to us, if we believe in Him, since it 
was for our sakes that He undertook this war.— 
Christ has gained the victory with His own arm; 
therefore all merit on the part of the Church 
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and all her own good works are excluded.— Where 
Christ’s kingdom breaks forth mightily in praise, 
it requires a very strong influence to make it cease. 
[Matr. Henry: Converts sing a new song, 
very different from what they had sung; they 
change their wonder and change their joy, and 
therefore change their note. If the grace of 
God put a new heart into our breast, it will 
therewith put a new song into our mouths. 


Barnes: One cannot read this Psalm without 
being a happier man; without lofty views of 
God; without feeling that He is worthy of uni- 
versal praise ; without recognizing that he isin 
a world where the mind should be joyful; that 
he is under the dominion of a God whose reign 
should fill the mind with gladness. —- J. 


PSALM XCIX. 


1 The Lorp reigneth ; let the people tremble: 
He sitteth between the cherubim; let the earth be moved. 


2 The Lorp is great in Zion ; 
And he is high above all the people. 


3 Let them praisethy great and terrible name; 


For it is holy. 


4 The king’s strength also loveth judgment ; 


Thou dost establish equity, 


Thou executest judgment and righteousness in Jacob. 


5 Exalt ye the Lorp our God, 
And worship at his footstool ; 
For he is holy. 


6 Moses and Aaron among his priests, 


: 


And Samuel among them that call upon his name; 
They called upon the Lorp, and he answered them. 
7 He spake unto them in the cloudy pillar: 


They kept his testimonies, 
And the ordinance that he gave them. 


8 Thou answeredst them, O Lorp our God: 


Thou wast a God that forgavest them, 


Though thou tookest vengeance of their inventions. 


9 Exalt the Lorp our God, 
And worship at his holy hill; 
For the Lorp our God is holy. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Dtvis1on.—The three times holy 
is sounded here in the confessing Church upon 
earth, as in Is. vi. it is represented as being 
sung inheaven by angels. It divides the Psalm 
into three parts, the refrain being somewhat 
lengthened in each repetition. First, there is 
an acknowledgment of the manifestations of 
Jehovah’s kingly might in heaven and upon 
earth, which makes the world tremble, and is 
worthy to evoke praise to this exalted Ruler and 
His mighty name. To this is attached the sim- 
ple acknowledgment of His holiness. This is 


then connected with the worship of Jehovah on 
the steps of His throne, as the King who has es- 
tablished the Theocracy in Israel. Finally, 
both the place of worship and the object to whom 
it is due are particularly described, after it had 
been shown from the history of Israel previous 
to the establishment of the Monarchy, that God’s 
kingdom is not dependent upon the existence of 
earthly kings, but is regulated in accordance 
with a course of action, in harmony with its true 
nature, both on the part of the Church and on 
the part of God. This analysis and view of 
the Psalm avoids the difficulties and artificial 
character of the usual division into two parts, to 
which Hengstenberg also adheres, except that he 
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regards ver. 1 as the Theme prefixed, Hupfeld 


also finds a tA Ste to the history of the lead- 


ing through the desert, asin Ps. xev. and ixxxi., 
joined to an appeal to the people of Israel to 
praise Jehovah as the mighty and dreadful King 


_- of the world, who also loves that justice which 


He has established and administered among His 
people. The exact point of view of this allusion 
and its connection, both internal and with the 

_ first part, is, according to him, rather obscurely 
expressed. The threefold division of Bengel 
and his school, approved by Delitzsch, accordirig 

_ to which the Lord is praised as He that is com- 
ing, He who is, and He who was, is open to the 
same objections. Our view agrees more closely 
with the text, explains the mention of the three 
most important men in the Theocracy before the 
time of David, and preserves for the Psalm its 
peculiar character, which indicates decisively its 
position in the period after the destruction of the 
kingdom. That the ark of the covenant was 
still in existence at that time, according to vers. 
1 and 5, and that therefore this Psalm, with its 
whole cycle and the second part of Isaiah, is to be 
assigned to a period preceding the Exile (Heng- 
stenberg) is not an “indisputable fact,” but an 
unsupported inference. [Perowne, who does 
not attempt to settle the time of composi- 
tion, remarks on the character and position of 
the Psalm: “This is the last of the series of 
royal Psalms, of Psalms which celebrate the 
eoming of Jehovah as King. The first of this 
series is the 93d. The 99th, like the 93d and 
97th, opens with the joyful announcement that 
Jehovah is King, and then bids all men fall 
down, and confess His greatness, and worship 
Him who alone is holy. Both the first and the 
last of the series celebrate the kingly majesty 
and the holiness of Jehovah, and also the holi- 
ness of His worship. In this Psalm, the true 
character of His worshippers as consecrated 
priests, holy, set apart for His service, is illus- 
trated by the example of holy men of old, like 
Moses, Aaron, and Samuel.”—J. F. M.] 


Vers. 1 ff. Throned upon the cherubim. 
[E. V. he sitteth between the cherubim]. The 


participle is dependent upon the preceding Fe) 
as defining the nature and manner of Jehovah's 
reign (Olshausen). The expression itself always 
denotes a manifestation of the kingly majesty of 
Jehovah in the world (see on Ps. xviii. 11) 
whether it be from heaven or out of Zion, and is 
connected with the belief, not merely of the iden- 
tity of the heavenly King and the God who was 
adored in Zion, but also of His presence in Israel. 
The Cherubim are represented, therefore, as 
being both over the ark of the covenant and in 
the chariot of heaven, and in the temple also in 
various forms, and if the term is applied also to 
the place of the throne over the ark of the cove- 
nant, and derives its most frequent application 
therefrom, the usage of this expression, which 
had become an established designation of God in 
His definite relation to the world and the history 
of the Theocracy, Ps. lxxx. 3, can no longer be 
urged in proof of the actual contemporaneous 
existence of the ark of the covenant. 

Ver. 5. The footstool in ver. 5 is to be 
viewed in the same way, although it is not 
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distinguished as an object of adoration, by 
means of a rhetorical figure (Hupfeld), but 
as the place where it is offered, in allusion to 
prostration upon the steps of the throne. The 
expression might, it is true, be referred to the 
covering of the ark of the covenant (Ps. cxxxii. 
7,8; 1 Chron. xxviii. 2) and it is such a general 
one, that it may characterize even the whole 
earth in relation to heaven, the throne of that 
God who rules the world and fills all space (Is. 
Ixvi. 1), But here, as ver. 9 shows, it denotes 
the sanctuary at Jerusalem (Lam. ii. 1) as the 
dwelling of God, where He has His throne (Ps. 
vy. 8; cxxxviii. 2) and the place of His feet (Is. 
lx. 13; Ezek. xliii. 7), without implying thereby 
the existence of the ark of the covenant. 

Ver. 4. And the might of a King who 
loveth justice [E. V.: The king’s strength 
also loveth judgment]. The connection by 
“and” does not contain any convincing ground 
for the assumption, that the sentence continue’ 
to enumerate objects of, praise (Isaaki, Rosen- 
miller and others) and, accordingly, that ver. 
3b, is a parenthesis (De Wette, Hengst.). This 
would destroy the strophical structure. Nor 
does it justify us in detaching this member of the 
verse from the following as an independent sen- 
tence, or in considering it as a parallel confes- 
sion to the words that refer to the holiness of 
Jehovah (or His person). According to the last 
view, TY is taken inadmissibly as denoting 
majesty, and the article is supplied, thus afford- 
ing the rendering: the majesty of the king is 
loving justice. (The ancient translators and ex- 
positors). Nor can we regard the abstract as 
an adjective: the strong king (Hupfeld). The 
position of the words favors the view that 
‘loving justice” isa relative clause (Chald., 
Aben Ezra, Delitzsch, MHitzig), and that 
“‘might ” is the accusative of the object preced- 
ing its verb. The idea, that with this King 
omnipotence and righteousness are inseparable, 
is retained; butit is placed in direct connection 
with the actual verification of that truth, which 
is the occasion and subject of this Psalm, and 
by which the might or strength of the King is 
confirmed, as elsewhere His throne is said to be, 
(Ps. ix. 8; 2Sam. vii. 18; 1 Chron. xvii. 12). 
Jehovah has administered justice and righteous- 
ness in Jacob by means of the Theocracy. [The 
author reuders accordingly: And the might of 
the king, who loveth righteousness, hast thou 
established in uprightness; justice and right- 
eousness hast thou fulfilled in Jacob.—J. F. M.}. 

Ver. 6ff. Moses twice performed acts essen- 
tially priestly (Ex. xxiv. and xl. 22 f, comp. 
Lev. viii), at the ratification of the covenant, 
and at the consecration of the priests. For 
this reason he could the more readily be placed 
here among the priestly mediators. Among 
the suppliants Samuel is given the prominence 
(1 Sam. vii. 8f.; xii. 16f.; Sirach xlvi. 16f.). 
But he too offered sacrifices and blessed the 
offerings (1 Sam. ix. 13), as Moses also prayed 
mightily (Ex. xvii. 11f; xxxil. 830f.; Ps. evi. 
23). [Hznestensera: ‘The whole passage pro- 
ceeds upon the view that the communication of 
new precepts and rules of life shall be bound up 
with the future glorious revelation of the Lord. 
The people are here told how they may gain 
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nr een eens : 
participation in this. Participation in the new 
covenant is the reward of faithfulness to the old. 
If we observe the commandments of God, we 
shall receive the commandments of God, and with 
them salvation.”—J. F. M.]. On the cloudy 
pillar see especially Numb. xii. 5, and Ex. 
xxxiii. 7, [Ver. 7. ALEXANDER: ‘*The pronoun in 
the first clause (them), can only refer to Moses, 
Aaron, and Samuel, in the second it is applicable 
both to them and to the people; in the third it 
relates to the latter exclusively.”—J. F. M.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God makes known by deeds of kingly might, 
what He is, a King above all kings, and will 
be regarded and acknowledged as such on earth 
as in heaven. Therefore He insists upon the 
honor of His name, in which He reveals the 
august majesty of His being, and will have it 
regarded as holy, as He Himself is holy. 

2. But God shows His pre-eminent kingly glory 
not only in manifestations of His might, which 
shake the world, make the people quake, and in- 
vest His name with dreadful exaltation. He has be- 

_ gun upon earth a kingdom of righteousness, whose 
king He Himself appoints and qualifies, whose 
lasting duration He Himself assures and effects ; 
whose inhabitants He calls and leads to piety in 
the worship of Himselfas thetrue God. He has 
made the historical beginning of this system in 
the family of Jacob, and has placed its central 
point in Zion. 

3. God, however, long before the establishment 
of the agtual kingdom among the Israelites, in- 
stituted the ordinances of His worship through 
mediators whom He called, and, in their admin- 
istration, proved Himself to be the living God of 
revelation, who hears prayer and forgives sin, and 
yet keeps watch over the observance of His pre- 
cepts, in order that He may be feared as th 
Avenger of human deeds. , 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Those who praise the thrice-holy One must 
adore Him as the true God, serve Him as the 
heavenly King, and trust Him as the effectual 
Deliverer.—God will hear our prayers and we 
must keep His commandments.—God is holy in 
_ the exercise of His power, in the manifestation 
of His wrath, in dispensing His mercy.—The 
part borne by God’s righteousness in founding, 
preserving, and ruling His church upon earth.— 
There is a trembling of fear as there is a trem- 
bling of hope and joy, but all these emotions, if 
they are to tend to salvation, must be combined 
with subjection to the great king whoisa mighty 
Ruler, as well as a holy God. 

SrarKe: God delights to dwell among those 
who look with their faces towards the throne of 
grace, for over them will He spread the wings 
of His merey.—Mark this ye unrighteous! In 
Christ’s kingdom men must love justice; your 
wicked perversions of it will not succeed there. 


—Before all things we must pray in penitence 
for forgiveness of sins ; otherwise our sins will 
hinder us in our efforts to obtain blessings.—The 
hearing of prayer and forgiveness of sins are not 
irreconcilable with God’s chastisements, they 
can very well coexist.—If men bend low before 
an earthly king, how much more are we bound 
to do so towards the heavenly king!—God is 
holy! These words should pervade our minds 
whenever we hold intercourse with God, and 
many forbidden thoughts would then be ex- 
pelled. 

OsIANDER: God always remains true to His 
promises, and fulfils them, though we are not 
worthy that He should hear us.—SeLNEOKER: 
God has beguu His kingdom on Zion and not on 
Mount Sinai. It is not a kingdom of wrath, but 
of mercy.—MenzEL: The kingdom of Christ is 
distinguished from all nations of the world, not 
only by its being spiritual and being concerned 
with spiritual things, but also by its leading and 
pointing the way to all justice and righteousness. 
—Friscu: Yield thyself only to the protection 
of God’s grace, and pray the more earnestly that 
His kingdom may come, and the devil cannot 
prevent it with all hiscunning and strength. It 
must advance within and without thee, and end 
at last in glory and majesty.—Anrnpr: Is not 
that a fair and gracious kingdom which posses- 
ses these characteristics: (1) to love justice; (2) 
to induce piety; (8) to work justice and right- 
eousness:—Rizrcer: What no human laws can 
avail to effect, namely, that none who are inno- 
cent shall be injured or molested, and that none 
who are guilty shall sin with impunity, is ac- 
complished in God’s kingdom and by His right- 
eousness.—THoLucK: God in His mercy has 
granted to His people powerful intercessors. 
It is true that He has punished their iniquities: 
yet He has not turned His mercy away from 
them, but forgiven them for the sake of those 
intercessors. Can Israel forget this ?—VarHin- 
GER: The more highly God is glorified, the lower 
must men bow to Him.—RicutER (Hausbibel) : 
Glorify the kingly majesty of the Lord! Pay 
homage to His righteousness! Draw near to 
Him as His servants!—Gurnruer: Without 
commotion and trembling and quaking there is 
no revelation from God.—To the elect God is at 
the same time the Pardoner and Avenger of sin. 
Let the heart tremble, and the conscience be 
aroused ; fear the Avenger and love the God of 
mercy !—Diepricu: God’s highest majesty is 
not displayed in the creation, nor in the govern- 
ment of the world, but in His gracious dealings 
among sinful men whom He has chosen to Him- 
self. In this He shows how He is our King, by 
taking our deepest cares upon Himself.—Tause : 
It is just that the fulness of mercy should fall 
into the bosom of faith; it is just that the wrath 
of the Lamb should be the most severe. 

Marr. Henry: The more we abase ourselves, 
and the more prostrate we are before God, the 
more we exalt Him.—J. F. M.]. 





PSALM C.. 


PSALM C. 


A Psalm of Praise. 


Make a joyful noise unto the Lorp, all ye lands, 


2 Serve the Lorp with gladness : 
Come before his presence with singing. 
3 Know ye that the Lorp he is God: 


Jt is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves, 
We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 


4 Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 


And into his courts with praise: 


Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. 
5 For the Lorp ts good; his mercy ?s everlasting ; 
And his truth endureth to all generations. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTeNTS AND SUPERSCRIPTION. —As Pgs. 
XXXVili. and Ixx. were not only written in order 
to call to remembrance Jehovah’s gracious deeds 
in general, but stand in a definite relation to 
offerings, so here also the superscription seems 
to indicate a liturgical purpose, and that not 
merely for confession in the public worship 
(Sept. Vulg.), with the songs of praise of the 
people, but for real sacrifices of praise, called: in 
Ps. cvii. 22; cxvi. 17, mA M27, but also sim- 
ply 37 Ps. Ivi. 18; 2 Chron. xxix. 31. “The 


same class of Shelamim is meant, which were 
presented in thankful praise for divine blessings 
enjoyed, and especially for miraculous protection 
and deliverance.” (Delitzsch), Along with a 
great resemblance to Ps. xcv. there are still not 
wanting essential peculiarities. For example, 
both strophes express and justify the invitation 
to the thankful acknowledgment and public 
worship of Jehovah. 

Vers. 1-3. Make a joyful noise, e’c. We may 
suppose this to allude to the shouts of homage 
of those -who acknowledge Jehovah as King, and 
accordingly regard theserving[Ver. 2], as the 
correlative of ruling in the wider sense (Vene- 
ma, Hengst.) asin Ps. lxxii. 11. Serving with 
gladness (ver. 2), stands in contrast to ‘serve 
with fear and rejoice with trembling,”’ in Ps, ii. 
11, asin that passage it is subjection that is 
spoken of, while here it is the voluntary union 
of the whole earth, that is, of men of all nations, 
with the Church, which appears worshipping be- 
fore Jehovah in Zion. _ But the whole psalm has 
to do directly and specially with acts of public 
worship, which partly presuppose that more 
general service, and partly have it for a conse- 
quence. The event from which these nations are 
to gain the knowledge (Ps. iv. 4) that Jehovah 
is God, is not mentioned here. It must, how- 
ever, according to the context, have a world-wide 





significance, and be connected with thedeliverance 
of the people who confess to Him (ver. 3) that they 
are His work (Deut. xxxii. 6, 15; Is. xxix. 23 ; 
lx. 21), His inheritance, and a people tended and 
led like a flock. ‘His people and flock” are in 
apposition not to ‘‘us” (Hengstenberg), but to 
‘‘we.” For this passage belongs to the fifteen, 
which, according to the Masoretic enumeration, 


occur in the Old Testament, where xd is written 


and $9 read. Indeed, both readings may be 
justified (Kimchi), arid the translations given: 
while we were not (Symmachus, [saaki), or bet- 
ter: not we (Sept., Vulg., Jerome), made clearer 
by the addition, ourselves (Luther, Geier, and 
others), as a contrast to the boasting of Pharaoh 


(Ezek. xxix. 8). But the reading 19 (Chald., 
Jerome, Aben Ezra, Saadia), in nineteen codices 
of De Rossi and nine of Kennicott is preferred 
by most of the recent expositors. [This is ex- 
pressed by the marginal reading in EK. V., “And 
His we are,” which is preferred by Perowne 
and Noyes. The other is favored by Alexander, 
Wordsworth, and Barnes. The passage cited 
above, Ezek. xxix. 8, to which this is supposed 
to be a contrast, is probably to be understood as 
it isin BE. V. : “*I have made it (the Nile) my- 
self.”——J. F. M.}. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God is not merely Creator and Ruler of the 
world. He is also Founder, Guardian, Lord, 
and Shepherd of His Church. His people should 
exhibit their sense of this relation, and especially 
give it expression in public worship, in order that 
all the world may discover that this God is the 
only God, to adore whom, men of all lands 
sbould unite with the Church. 

2. The conviction that such is God’s 
will, evokes missionary songs in the Church, 
and sets before her eyes the duty of Mis- 
sions. But it also awakens a love for the: 
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former as well as for the latter service of the 
Lord, strengthens the belief in the eternal effi- 
cacy of the mercy and truth of God, and, to 
gratitude for the blessings already received from 
the hand of the Highest, unites the expectation 
that the world-embracing destiny of the true 
religion (Is. lvi. 7; lx, lxvi. 28) will be real- 
ized. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


We should be as willing to serve God as we are 
bound to do so, and encourage one another to 
that duty as well as invite others to engage in it. 
—Delight in God’s service as connected with 
the knowledge of God and gratitude for His 
benefit.—The manner, ground, and blessing of 
the proper public worship of God.—The Church 
is to the world, what the house of God is to the 
Church, the place of blessing in the knowledge 
and worship of God. 

Starke: There is nothing to be found under 
the sun, which can make the heart more joyful 
than sincere religion.—If God’s mercy and truth 





are eternal, they remain still with us now, and 
we and our descendants until the end- of the 
world will have them for our consolation.— 
Rizcer: In the kingdom of God every one can 
and is permitted to come before the face of this 
God of mercy.—DizpricH: We discover all 
God’s glory in His word, through which He has 
declared His name to us, that it is Love._-God 
asks no hard service, but only that we know 
Him, believe Him, and from His fulness of grace 
alone draw all our strength for every under- 
taking.—Tause: A shout of joy through the 
whole world, over. the majestic God of Zion, so 
rich in mercy, who comes to bless the earth. 

[Marz. Henry: We must intermix praise and 
thanksgiving in all our services; this golden 
thread must run through every duty, Heb. xiii. 
15. For it is the work of angels.—Knowledge is 
the mother of devotion and of all obedience. 
Blind sacrifices. will never please a seeing God. 
—Barnes: The Psalm is based on the unity of 
the human race: that there is one God and 
Father of all, and one great family on earth.— 
J. F. M.]. 


PSALM CI. 
A Psalm of David. 


I will sing of mercy and judgment: 
Unto thee, O Lorp, will I sing. 


2 I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. 


O when wilt thou come unto me? 
I will walk within my house 
With a perfect heart. 


3 I will set no wicked thing 
Before mine eyes: 


I hate the work of them that turn aside; 


Jt shall not cleave to me. . 
4 A froward heart shall depart from me: 
I will not know a wicked person. 


5 Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, 


Him will I cut off: 


Him that hath a high look and a proud heart 


Will not I suffer. 


6 Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, 


That they may dwell with me; 
He that walketh in a perfect way, 
He shall serve me. 


7 He that worketh deceit 
Shall not dwell within my house; 


as fe 
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_- He that telleth lies shall not tarry 
In my sight. 


8 I will early destroy 
All the wicked of the land ; 
That I may cut off all wicked doers 
From the city of the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ContTENTS AND Composition.—This Psalm 
may quite probably owe its position to its resem- 
blance to Ps. xcix. 4. There is nothing which 
should prevent us from assigning the composition 
to David. For the vow in ver. 1 suggests not 
merely a pious but a royal singer, while, more 
definitely still, the form which it finally assumes 
in ver. 8 argues a theocratic king. Accordingly, 
after he details his essential character by record- 
ing his resolves to act uprightly, first in personal 
conduct and domestic life (ver. 2), then with re- 


ference to his associates (vers. 3-5), and finally 


in his obligation to keep watch over his subjects, 
servants, and the inmates of his house (vers. 6- 
7), ver. 8 places the exercise of the punitive 
power vested in rulers in special relation to-the 
city of God. As the city of Elohim (Ps. xlvi. 
5), or the city of Jehovah Zebaoth (Ps. xlviii. 
9), or the city of our God (Ps. xlviii. 2), that 
city must not only have impressed upon it the 
character of holiness in its public worship, but 
must also exhibit that character in its moral re- 
sults (Is. zxxv. 8; lii. 1; Nahumii. 1). David 
vows that he will exercise his royal power in the 
service of God in order to realize this end. 
Luther has entitled this psalm, the mirror of 
rulers. It is related, also, that Duke Ernest the 
Pious sent it on one occasion to an unfaithful 
minister, and that, when any official was guilty 
of misconduct, it was the custom to say: ‘he 
will certainly soon have to read the Prince’s 


Psalm.”? The question in ver. 2 6. can hardly 
aid us in our efforts to arrive at a closer 
approximation to the time of composition 


(see below). The numerous points of contact 
with the Proverbs of Solomon do not necessarily 
argue a dependence upon them. 

[Perowne, after indicating the contents of the 
Psalm, continues: ‘All this falls in admirably 
with the first part of David’s reign, and the words 
are just what we might expect froza one who 
came to the throne with a heart so true to his 
God.” Further on, he thus presents the situation 
of the Psalmist, mainly translating from Ewald : 
“Zion was already David’s royal seat, and the 
tabernacle of Jehovah was there; but the new 
state had yet to be organized, and the great offi- 
cers of state and of the household to be chosen, 
men upon whose character so much always de- 
pends, and especially in despotic monarchies, 
like those of the ancient world. David himself 
was standing at the threshold of the most critical 
period of his life, and, fully aware of the great- 
‘ness of his responsibilities, did not as yet feel 
himself equal to the task which devolved upon 
him, the burden which he was henceforth to 
bear. Still in the first period of his reign in 
Jerusalem, in the flush of victory, In the full 





splendor of his newly-acquired dominion over 
the whole of Israel, David is only the more 
earnest in praising Jehovah and calling to mind 
His attributes, in striving to purify his own 
heart, and to form wise measures for the conduct 
of a strong and righteous rule, and in the reso- 
lution to keep far from him all that would bring 
a reproach upon himself and a stain upon his 
court. Nothing shows us more clearly the true 
nobleness of David’s soul than this short psalm.” 

Ver. 1. Mercy and justice. [E. V. Mercy 
and judgment], cannot be taken here as a sum- 
mary of a ruler’s virtues (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, 
Calvin and others), since it isnot the custom of 
the Old Testament writers to praise human ex- 
‘cellencies (Geier). Besides, the harp is imme- 
diately described as about to be sounded to the 
praise of Jehovah. God, therefore, (Judges v. 3). 
and what God is (Ps. Ixxxix. 2, xcix. 5), are to 
be praised. But what follows does not celebrate 
divine attributes, deeds, and blessings, for which 
God is praised, and thanksgiving, by imitation 
of them, is promised (Geier, J. H. Michaelis and 
othérs), or by the contemplation of which the 
singer is moved to good resolutions (De Wette). 
Consequently ver. 1 throughout cannot: be re- 
garded as the Theme of the psalm, (most). Nor 
is there ground afforded for the view which 
regards it as a free adaptation of a current form 
of introduction (Hupfeld), or for that which 
would combine the whole psalm with the two 
following into one trilogy (Hengst.). The verse 
contains a vow, parallel throughout to the follow- 
ing resolves, which refer collectively to a course 
of moral conduct, to the honor and well-pleasing 
of Jehovah. It is a vow relating to the exer- 
cise of the poetic gift, and is expressed in such 
a manner, as to afford a strong testimony to a 
Davidic authorship. 

Ver. 2. When wilt thou come unto me ? 
This clause sounds strangely, and has a form 
which differs from any member of the other 
verses of the Psalm. But it need not therefore 
be pronounced spurious (Olshausen). We might 
be inclined to assimilate it to the other mem- 
bers of its verse, by taking “DD not as an inter- 
rogative, but as a conjunction—as often, as soon 
as, and NID as 8. fem. referring to ])) or O°DN 
(Hupf.). But what is then meant by: ‘‘as often 
as uprightness shall come to me?” Does David 
promise to mark the way of uprightness, as soon 
as it shall enter his house in the person of an 
upright man? Or does it mean: to mark how 
an upright man walks in order to follow in his 
steps? Or: to place himself ina right relation 
to it, in ordernot to overstep or contract its 
limits? Or, does the way signify not a walk but 
the course of events, as something which comes to 
pass(Hitzig), and does David promise to take a 
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concern in that as judge? Whatever turn we 
may give to the sentence, we have to encounter 
either an unsound sense or an unsuitable form. 
And it is no better, if the verb be taken, as is 
usually done, in the 2 masc., but the interrogative 
changed into a conjunction. For the sentence: 
when, as often, or, as soon as thou comest to me, 
ean only be understood of a visit of God with the 
design of trying, Ps. xvii. 8, (Rosenmiiller), and 
this ig unsuitable from any point of view. Be- 
sides, ‘IJ occurs always as an interrogative, 
except, perhaps, in the disputed passage, Prov. 
xxiii. 85. But the form of the question frequent- 
ly expresses, as is well known, the longings of 
desire, the wish for speedy fulfilment, and is like 
the utterance of a sigh. The position of the sen- 
tence then leads us to prefer the 2 masce. to the 3 
fem.; and a suitable sense is gained, if we under- 
stand by the coming of God, not specially the Holy 
Spirit,(Kimchi), but the coming of God with His 
help, in order to effect the upright walk (most). 
There is nothing in the text to suggest a special 
reference to the ark of the covenant which David, 
terrified by the fate of Uzzah, left at one time at 
the house of Obed Edom. This is discovered in 
a supposed allusion to his question at that time: 
how should the ark of Jehovah come to me? 
(Venema, Dathe, Muntinghe, De Wette, De- 
litzsch). This would be foreign to the course 
of thought, and is opposed rather than recom- 
mended by the appellation: city of Jehovah, ap- 
plied in ver. 8 to Jerusalem. For the supposi- 
tion that the Psalm was composed ata later 
period of David’s life (Schegg), when Jehovah 
had already fixed His dwelling at Jerusalem, 
does not agree with the sigh of longing, in an 
altered frame of mind, which includes a prayer 
for the coming of a blessing not yet vouchsafed. 
An anticipatory use of the name Jehovah (Del.) 
is improbable, especially as the blessing which 
the ark diffused around it (2 Sam. vi. 11 f.), and 
which influenced David to remove it to Jerusa- 
lem, was of an altogether different character from 
that which is here implored. [The reference to 
the ark as being connected with the composition 
of the Psalm was, among English expositors, first 
suggested by Hammond; Perowne, among the 
recent ones, defends it. The others favor the 
usual reference to Dayid’s early experience as 
king of the whole of Israel. Perowne, moreover, 
while giving the usual interpretation to the 
clause just expounded, considers it as an allusion 
to the promise in Ex. xx. 24.—J. F. M.]. 

Vers. 3ff. Set before my eyes, e/c —Literally: 
Opposite to my eyes, as opposed to pleased con- 
templation, or to striving after an object, follow- 
ing a pattern or example. [The third member 
of the verse should be rendered: I hate the 
committing of transgressions.—J. F. M.]. A 
froward heart, ver. 4, would better suit the 
context, if referred to the Psalmist’s own heart, 
which is expelled as an evil guest, than if un- 
derstood metonymically as applying to false men. 
So, in the following line, the refusal to know 
wickedness, (Ps. i. 6; xxxv. 11), is opposed to 
acknowledging, cherishing, caring for it (Ps. 
xxx. 5). Lofty eyes [ver. 5], denote haughtiness, 
a broad heart, self-inflated arrogance (Prov. xxi. 
4; xxviii. 25). I will not suffer is literally: 
I cannot, am incapable, namely, of suffering. Ac- 


cordingly Nyy is added in Jer. xliv. 22; Prov. 


xxx. 21. In ver. 8 the designation of time may 
allude to the sessions of justice held in the 
morning, Jer. xxi. 12; 2 Sam. xy. 2. It may 
also, however be regarded as equivalent to: 
daily (Ps. lxxiii, 14). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Mercy and justice do not exclude, but mutual- 
ly condition, one another, for the salvation of the 
world, as that salvation has been brought to the 
knowledge of the church inthe dealings of God. 
They are therefore entitled to be the subject of 
her songs of praise. But the people of God 
must not only celebrate in their songs this reve- 
lation of the divine glory, they must themselves 
also engage inits service (Micah vi. 8; Matt. xxiii. 
23). Thus not only will a special gift of God be 
consecrated, but the whole man will be sancti- 
fied in Him, and hereby be qualified for his spe- 
cial work as one blessed of the Lord. 

2. It is necessary that every man should be con- 
scious, and continue mindful, of this his position, 
and the part he has to perform, and that, con- 
formably to the whole circle of his duties, he 
should bring home to himself his responsibility 
in individual cases, and, according to the special 
relations of his position in lifeand@ his calling, that 
he should try his own conduct conscientiously, 
should make the corresponding resolves, and 
should long and sigh after and implore, for the 
fulfilment of his vow, the coming of the Lord, in 
order to obtain the help which he soust feel to 
be indispensable. 

8. The importance of this obligation is not at all 
lessened by the greatness of endowments be- 
stowed, or with the exaltation of the office held, 
or with the ripeness of the experience of life; itis 
rather enhanced by them. Kings, princes, and 
rulers, therefore, have the greatest responsibili- 
ties, especially as most trials are assigned and 
the greatest temptations presented to them, They 
have not only to guard their own hearts, but 
also to watch over the country, not only to 
walk themselves in innocence (1 Kings iii. 
14; Ps. lxxviii. 72; Prov. xx. 7), but to rule 
the country and the people in mercy and justice, 
and, in conformity therewith, to regulate their 
fives in private and public, to appoint their min- 
isters, to choose their associates, to fashion their 
whole conduct to friend and foe, and to unite a 
conscientious administration of justice in the 
punishment of evil doers with consideration: for 
the faithful in the land. <‘‘We learn from this 
how pleasing to God is that severity, which does 
not exceed a just moderation, and, on the other 
hand, how displeasing to Him is that cruel in- 
dulgence, which gives the rein to the wicked; for 
there is no greater inducement to sin than im- 
punity.” (Calvin). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God’s mercy and justice are worthy of the at- 
tention, admiration, and praise of men, but still 
more so, of their love, study, and imitation. 
—lItis well for us, if not only our song, but also 
our life isa psalm to the praise of God.—Men 
must begin with themselves and in their’ own 
homes, if they would observe the order estab- 


? 
fy 





lished by God.—He who has to command others 


must not only walk blamelessly himself, but also 


be surrounded with servants who follow diligent- 
ly a like course.—He who is not true to God 


’ will not be so to men; let us therefore take heed 


with whom we associate, and set God’s mercy 
and justice before everything else.—He who has 
been endowed with talents, or intrusted with 
power, must exercise them, but do so according to 
God’s order and with His help; therefore the 
wisest must learn from His word, and the 
mightiest seek His aid.—He who would rule, 
must, before everything else, become himself a 
servant of God.—Without conversion of the heart 
there is no improvement of life; and without 
both of these there is no pleasing God.—A king 

_ by God’s mercy as a ruler according to God’s 
justice. 

Starke: It is not well that there should be 
mercy alone, without regard to the distinction of 
good and bad, and when there is only indignation 
and punishment, then follows tyranny. Justice 
must go hand in hand with mercy.—There are 
three capital virtues in a ruler: prudence in 
matters of faith, uprightness in holding judg- 
ment, and faithfulness in general towards the 
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whole country.—Those who are in high places 
should choose pious and upright servants; if 
they do not, they involve themselves in the 
greatest guilt before God, and lay upon the na- 
tion a heavy burden under which it sighs.— 
FriscH: Good resolves and good performances 
are both the consequences of God’s mercy.—To 
him alone, then, the honorand the praise belong. 
—RenscHe.: The ruler’s mirror; it exhibits 
the promise of David, (1) that he would rightly 
execute his public duties, (2) that he would set 
a good example to his subjects, (8) that he would 
purify his ‘court and dismiss the wicked, (4) that 
he desired to do the same in the whole land and 
in the Church.—RicurTer (Hausbibel) : The reign’ 
of a king over Israel was to be a representation 
and type of the reign of Jehovah, as every 
Christian king should be a representative and 
copy of Christ. In these relations, also, the cross 
points to the crown.—DiEepRicH: God’s mercy 
and righteousness are reflected in believers. He 
alone who delights in justice and love, can take 
pleasure in the mercy and righteousness of God. 
—Tavuse: As the heart should be the Lord’s, so 
also should the house, and as the house, so also 
the nation. 


PSALM CII, 


A Prayer of the afflicted, when he is overwhelmed, and poureth out his complaint before the Lord. 


2 Hear my prayer, O Lorn, 
And let my cry come unto thee. 


3 Hide not thy face from me in the day when I am in trouble; 
Incline thine ear unto me: in the day when I call 


Answer me speedily. 


_4 For my days are consumed like smoke, 
And my bones are burned as a hearth. 


5 My heart is smitten, and withered like grass ; 


So that I forget to eat. my bread. ; 
6 By reason of the voice of my groaning 
My bones cleave to my skin. 


7 I am like a pelican of the wilderness: 
I am like an owl of the desert. 
8 I watch, 


And am as a sparrow alone upon the housetop. 


9 Mine enemies reproach me all the day ; 


And they that are mad against me are sworn against me. 


‘10 For I have eaten ashes like bread, 
* And mingled my drink with weeping, 


41 Because of thine indignation and thy wrath: 
For thou hast lifted me up, and cast me down. 
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12 My days are like a shadow that declineth ; 


And I am withered like grass. 


s 


13 But thou, O Lorp, shalt endure for ever ; 
And thy remembrance unto all generations. 


14 Thou shalt arise, and have mercy upon 
For the time to favor her, 
Yea, the set time, is come. 


Zion: 


15 For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 


And favor the dust thereof. 


16 So the heathen shall fear the name of the Lorp, 
And all the kings of the earth thy glory. 


17 When the Lorp shall build up Zion, 
He shall appear in his glory. 


18 He will regard the prayer of the destitute, 


And not despise their prayer. 


19. This shall be written for the generation to come: 
And the people which shall be created shall praise the Lorp. 
20 For he hath looked down from the height of his sanctuary ; 
From heaven did the Lorp behold the earth ; 


21 To hear the groaning of the prisoner ; 


To loose those that are appointed to death ; 
22 To declare the name of the Lorp in Zion, 


And his praise in Jerusalem ; 
23 When the people are gathered together, 
And the kingdoms, to serve the Lorn. 


24 He weakened my strength in the way ; 
He shortened my days. 


25 I said, O my God, take me not away in the midst of my days: 
Thy years are throughout all generations. 

26 Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth: 
And the heavens are the work of thy hands. 


27 They shall perish, but thou shalt endure 


Yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment; 


As a vesture shalt thou change them, an 
28 But thou art the same, 
And thy years shall have no end. 


d they shall be changed. 


29 The children of thy servants shall continue, 
And their seed shall be established before thee. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTEeNTS AND SuPERSCRIPTION. In this super- 
scription there are given, contrary to the usual 
custom, not the historical circumstances by 
which the contents might be explained, and 
which occasioned the utterance of the Psalm, 
but the circumstances under which it might be 
employed. Accordingly, the superscription may 
have been affixed at a later time, when the col- 
lection of Psalms had come to be employed, not 
merely as a book of devotion for liturgical pur- 
poses, but also for private use, like other books 
of hymns (Hupfeld). This, however, is not de- 
cisive; for the contents and tone of this prayer, 
which is throughout of a subjective character, 
are pervaded by historical and personal allu- 





sions, These exclude the supposition that a poet, 
perhaps David, had composed it for his descend- 
ants (Hengst.), or that a prophet, having in view ~ 
the future misery of the people (Calvin), had 
written it for the use of the class of sufferers 
which it describes, when their sufferings should 
begin, by transferring himself to their mental 
position, or drew up a model of prayer or formu- 
lary for employment in such circumstances. The 
suppliant speaks from personal experience of dis- 
tress actually pressing upon him. Butthisdistress 
has not an individual character, but is of that 
general kind which is felt under national cala- 
mities and misfortunes. He prays for himself, 
but at the same time affords help in prayer to 
those who not only are in like circumstances 
with himself, but who also are in a like frame of 
soul. The time shortly before the end of the 
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_ Exile may be recognized as indicated in vers. 
- 14,15. With this also agree the many points 
of coincidence with the prophecies of the second 
part of Isaiah, with which, also, passages from 
other Psalms, e¢. g. Pss. xxii., lxix., lxxix., and 
from Job, are united. Yet the Psalm is not with- 
out individuality, and is marked sometimes by a 
lofty poetic strain and by expressions which are 
as beautiful in language as they are sublime in 
conception. The strophical structure is rather 
irregular, so that only smaller and larger groups 
are distinguishable. After a request to be heard, 
expressed in general terms (vers. 2, 3), there 
follows, first, a description of the distressed situ- 
ation of the suppliant in three sections (vers. 
4-6, 7-9, 10-18). To this there is attached an 
expression of the confident assurance that Jeho- 
vah, the eternal Sovereign and gracious Hearer 
of prayer, would soon fulfil His decree of mercy 
to Zion (vers. 13-15), for the manifestation of 
His glory, in the presence of which the heathen 
would be affrighted (vers. 16-18), while the 
redeemed would praise the Lord, recount His 
deeds for succeeding ages, and so proclaim His 
glory, that even heathen nations, converted to 
Jehovah, should worship in Zion (vers. 19-28). 
Then follows the confession, that humiliation has 
come from the hand of the Lord. This passes 
over into an entreaty, that the supplicant may not 
' be snatched away before his time. Finally, God 
is praised as the Eternal, who remains ever the 
same, and who will also grant perpetuity to the 
generation of His servants (vers. 24-29). 

Vers. 4-7. Hearth.—This signification is 
established by the Arabic (Delitzsch, Hitzig), so 
that we need not translate: brand—fire (most), 
or—twigs (Sept. and others). The hearth, 
however, may be regarded as embracing what 
lies upon it (Isa. xxxiii. 14; Numb. vi. 2).— 
Persons in deep grief ate nothing (1 Sam. i. 7; 
xx. 34; 2 Sam. xii. 16; 2 Kings xxi. 4). The peli- 
can (ver. 7) is mentioned as an inhabitant of moors 
and desert places (Numb. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 17; 
Isa. xxiv. 17; Zeph. ii. 14. Comp. Oedmann, 
Vermischte Sammlungen, Part 3, Chap. 6). Along 


with this NXP in Numb. xi. 17, D013 is also men- 


tioned as an unclean bird, which in its etymology 
is connected with a bottle or cup, and therefore 
might signify the pelican (Bochart); but it has 
always been explained as the night-owl or night- 
raven. 


Vers. 9-12. Swearing by one (ver. 9), means: to 
make his name a by-word of execration, or an ex- 
ample of cursing (Isa. lxv. 15; Jer. xxix. 22; xlii. 
18). The ashes (ver. 10), allude to the custom 
of those in deep sorrow, of sitting in ashes and 
dust, and strewing them upon their heads and 
garments. We are not to suppose that the 
bread of the Psalmist was actually defiled. It 
is ‘a figurative expression, like: dust is their 
bread (Isa. lxv. 25; comp. Gen. iii. 14; Psalm 
Ixxii. 9). The lifting up and casting down 
[ver. 11] isa figure borrowed from a tempestu- 
ous wind (Job xxxii. 21; xxx. 22; Isa. Ixiv. 5; 
Ezek. iii, 14), vividly representing how the 
people first lost their fatherland, and were then 
cast among strangers. In ver. 12 life is com- 
pared to a shadow, not as passing, or quickly 


vanishing (Ps. cxly. 4; comp. xxxix. 7), but as’ 
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growing towards its end (Ps. cix. 28), lengthen- 
ing in the evening (Jer. vi: 4), after a figure 
taken from the declining of the day (Judges 
xix. 9). There is nothing to indicate an allusion 
to a leaning wall which threatens to fall, Ps. 
lxii. 4 (Hengstenberg). 

Vers. 13-18. Thy remembrance.—Instead of 
>) several codices, known already to Aben 
Ezra, read JNOD, thy throne, evidently a correc- 
tion after Lam. v. 19 (Kimchi), but made unne- 
cessarily, for the passage before us rests upon 
Ex. iii. 15, and corresponds with the references 
just made to God’s sitting upon His throne, that 
is, reigning (Ps. ix. 8; xxix. 10.)—The time 
‘Wid (ver. 14) determined in God’s counsels (Ps. 
lxxv..3; Isa. xl. 2) is often understood too defi- 
nitely of the seventy years’ exile (Jer. xxv. 11 f.; 
xxix. 10).—The stones [ver. 15] are not those 
intended for rebuilding [8s liv. 11), but, as be- 
ing parallel to dust—debris (Neh. iy. 4), are the 
stones of Zion in ruins (Jer. iv. 1; Neh, iii. 34). 
The loving devotion here described is, therefore, 
not that of longing after the future, but, as the 
parallelism also demands, that of sympathetic 
attachment, unaffected by the destruction of the 
city.—The restoration of Jerusalem and the 
appearing of Jehovah’s glory [ver. 17] go to- 
gether (Isa. xl, 1-5), and are to be the means of 
the conversion of the world. The people of the 
Exile are called in ver. 18 destitute and home- 
less, powerless, unhonored, and despised by men 


(Del.). 
[Ver. 22. AtmxanpeR: “This, according 
to the laws of Hebrew syntax, does not 


necessarily denote an act of God Himself, 
as the similar construction in the preceding 
verse does, but may have a vague sense, equiva- 
lent to saying, that his name may be declared in 
Zion. To recount God’s name is to recount the 
mighty deeds which constitute it, and the cele- 
bration of which constitutes His praise. Zion 
is still represented as the great scene of Jeho- 
yah’s triumphs, not, however, as the capital of 
Israel or Judah merely, but as the radiating 
centre of religious light and influence to all the 
earth.”—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 24-29. My strength.—lt is evidently in 
accordance with the parallel expression: my 
days, to read the suffix of the first person (Syr., 
Chald. and many codices) instead of the usual 
third person-=his strength (Sept. and most). 
But it is doubtful whether we should translate: 
on the way (Ps. cx. 7), or: by reason of the 
way (Ps. cy. 18). The Sept. gives a complete 
subversion of the sense: it was said to me on 
the way of his strength: show me the shortness 
of my days.—Although the heavens and the 
mountains are termed everlasting with reference 
to the lasting duration of the order of things 
(Gen. viii. 20; ix. 9; Ps. Ixxii. 5; cxlviii. 6), 
preserved from decay (Isa. xlviii. 18), yet, when 
contrasted with God, they are not merely transi- 
tory and mutable (Ps. lxxii. 7; Job xiv. 12), 
but will undergo a change by the power of God 
(Isa. xxxiv. 4; 1. 9; li. 63, Ixy. 173 Ixvi. 22). 
In view of the contrast to this change to which 
the world will be subjected, N11 NAN (ver. 28) 


is not to be understood as referring, according 
to the analogy of Ni77 "IN (Deut. xxxii. 39; Isa. 
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xliii. 10, 13; comp, 11; xlviii. 12; lii. 6), to the 
fact that God is the only Being who can lay claim 
to the Divine name, but, as in Job iii. 19; Isa. 
xli.4; xlvi. 4, to the immutability in which God 
ever manifests Himself as the same. The Mes- 
sianic application of this passage in Heb. i. 10 
ff. has its justification in the context, which 
points to the time of fulfilment. The concluding 
sentence asserts that the generation of God’s 
servants will not perish, but will ever have a 
seed, and thereby be preserved until the period 
of consummation. [Psrowne: ‘It is by no 
means easy to understand why the words of this 
Psalm should have been quoted, as it does not 
seem at first sight to be a Messianic Psalm. It 
may be observed, however, (1) that it is in this 
sense Messianic, that it looks forward to Israel’s 
redemption from captivity, and the future glory 
of Zion; (2) that.... there are two great lines 
of Messianic hope running through the Psalms, 
the one human, the other Divine; in the one of 
which the reign of the Son of David, in the other 
of which the advent of Jehovah is the great end 
and object. Here the Psalmist is occupied with 
the latter, the appearing of Jehovah in His 
glory. (8) This identification of the Jesus of 
the New Testament with the Jehovah of the Old 
is what we find elsewhere. Comp. John xii. 41 
with Isa. vi. (Isaiah sees the glory of Jehovah, 
John says it was the glory of Christ), and John 
xix. 87, which in Zech. xii. 10 is language used 
directly of Jehovah. . . . (4) Not only the revela- 
tion, the appearing of Jehovah in Zion, but also the 
creation of the world, ver. 26, would point to 
the great Mediator, the Eternal Word, as the 
Person here spoken of, and on this last ground 
especially, the quotation in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews seems to rest.” —J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In great sorrow of heart even the body de- 
clines. One in deep affliction loses his relish even 
for food and drink. He who is inwardly tempted 
feels himself also outwardly weakened, and pass- 
ing away like a shadow to his end. Then it is 
necessary above every thing else to be firmly 
fixed in God, the Eternal, the Abiding, the Im- 
mutable, to gain and maintain that immovable 
ground, into which faith strikes root, and from 
which the expectation of answer to prayer 
grows up with life and vigor. Then the earthly 
sources of happiness may be lost, its outward 
supports be resigned, the temporal means of its 
preservation and restoration be dispensed with, 
yes, everything which otherwise would be pre- 
cious to men may be stripped away, and the 
sufferer may wander a homeless stranger over 
the earth, and yet he will not be lost. He, who 
in his distress makes God his refuge, remains 
shielded in Him, though forsaken by the whole 
world. 

2. But to make God our refuge in such circum- 
stances is not so easy as some suppose it to be. 
For, in the first place, faith is not the gift of every 
one. We have besides this to take into special 
account the pressure which distress exerts upon 
the soul, and which thus overcasts the mind, 


weakens the love of prayer, paralyzes the powers’ 


generally, and obstructs the upward looking and 


rising of the soul to God. To this feeling of 
weariness, feebleness, and exhaustion there is 
then added the experience of loneliness, when 
we are not only forsaken but shunned, and be- 
come the object not of sympathy but of abhor- 
rence, contempt, and execration. But worst of 
all is the burden of the Divine wrath, whose 
awful severity we have to bear in those fearful 
judgments. The turning point of deliverance 
is indeed gained, when the chastened one re- 
members that his sufferings are the merited 
chastisement of his sins. But he, who is sincere 
in such confession, is also conscious that he can- 
not with all his sufferings remove his guilt or 
atone for his sins, and thus falls into a deep 
gloom, which would consume him if he were to 
long for God in vain. 

3. But the longing for God already contains in 
itself germs of faith, both in God’s power, and 
in His willingness to pardon, comfort, and de- 
liver. Moreover, in order that these seeds may 
not be blighted, but gain vigor and develop, God 
permits His people to behold manifestations of 
His power, goodness, and faithfulness, and pro- 
vides that the events by which they are made 
known be proclaimed in the Church from gene- 
ration to generation, and through the Church 
come to the knowledge of the heathen, and that 
thus all the world be called to conversion, and 
the means of salvation be afforded it. The pre- 
servation, therefore, of God’s Churchin the world, 
and the means of grace within the Church, form 
an object on the one hand, of the cares, prayers, 
and hopes of believers, and on the other of the 
providential care, the love, and the effectual 
working of God, as the unchangeable Creator, 
Preserver, and Governor of the Church, as well 
as the world, who will cause His glory to appear, 
when the time is fulfilled, and will preserve the 
seed of His servants, while the world is passing 
away. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


He who would not pine away in distress must 
seek revival from God’s countenance, and, there- 
fore, not merely pour out his complaint before 
Him, but also cast his cares upon Him and hope 
for the consolation of Israel.—The more strongly 
we feel our frailty and helplessness, and the 
more clearly we recognize the perishableness . 
and impotence of the world, the more firmly 
fixed must we be in God, the more implicitly 
must we hope in Him, and the more cheerfully 
take what comes from His hand.—We care best 
for our own welfare, when we are concerned for 
God's honor, the salvation of the world, and the 
prosperity of the Church.—The security for the 
preservation of the Church does not lie (1) in 
the impotence of the hostile world, but in the 
indestructible dominion of the Almighty; nor 
(2) in the virtues of its members, but in His un- 
changeable faithfulness ; nor (8) in the strength 
of temporal institutions, but in the invincible 
power of the means of grace.—The glory of the 
world sets with the rising of the glory of God: 
well for him who can resign the one and hope 
in the other!—Suffering and love are not counter- 
parts, but they are quite compatible with one 
another, Let us recognize, feel, and testify to 
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this in the afflictions of the Church as well as in 


~ personal trials.—God has fixed in the Church 


the remembrance of His name for His own glory, 
for the building of the Church, and for the 
conversion of the heathen.—God has not resigned 
His power over the world, even if He permits it 
to last for a time, and restrains His judgments: 
Jet us then trust in-His power, and, that we may 
not need to dread His judgments, let us serve 
Him faithfully as our King. 

Lcruer: A Psalm of devotion, wherein the 
dear saints of old, weary of the law, of sin, and 
of dying, yearn thus fervently after God, and 
call for the kingdom of grace promised in Christ. 
—Catvin: The more lamentable the desolation 
of the Church, the less should we allow ourselves 
to become alienated from love to her.—STarKeE: 
True penitence does not soon cease; it is not 
exercised with laughter on the lips.—It does 
not so much grieve the pious that they are 
chastened by God, as that they have offended 
Him, and have thereby brought upon themselves 
His anger and chastisement.—A penitent heart 
distrusts its own strength, and knows that it has 
as little strength as a shadow, and as little sap 
as the withered grass.—It is the beginning of 
true repentance, when the stony heart, smitten 
by the rod of the law, overflows in a flood of 
tears; from this sowing in tears there grows 
the stately and fruitful harvest of joy.—In the 
world, every one turns his eyes away from him 
who is forsaken and despised; but God does the 
Opposite. He turns to listen to the entreaties 
of those who are forsaken by the world and its 
comfort.—There are few among men who have 
part in God’s mercy, because they do not groan 
as prisoners, or know that they are children of 
death.—Beware lest thou shorten thy days by 
an intemperate and unchaste life, needless anxi- 
ety, anger, and other evils; abide rather in God’s 
fear, for that will lengthen thy days.—We 
shall have lived long enough, when we shall have 
gained a true knowledge of Christ, and have 
been well confirmed therein; if we have this, 
we cannot after that die at an inconvenient time. 
—The world must always leave a little room for 
the citizens of Christ’s kingdom, and if they do 
not find it on earth, they have an eternal abiding 
place in heaven.—SuunnckeR: That is a beau- 








tiful and comforting promise, that God will hear 
all those who believe and fear Him, and that 
the Church of Christ will ever endure, and extol 
and praise the great blessings of its Redeemer. 
—Munze: For what end are the people created ? 
To praise the Lord.—Arnpr: Though God the 
Lord knows all thy troubles, yet He will’ have 
thee lament them to Him; (1) that in thy spirit 
there should be no guile; (2) and that from the 
heart thou shouldst know thy sin; (3) that thou . 
shouldst show the Lord thy wound which pains 
thee, that He may heal it.—Rizaer: We indeed 
have proofs that we are not in heaven, but that 
we are suspended all alone, by our faith, between 
the life of the world and the life eternal. But 
it will yet be the lot of the world to utter a 
more bitter cry than the pelicans. Ah, how 
much better would it be to weep here with and 
over Zion !—GuentueR: Though it may seem 
sometimes as if death must be near, and the 
night of hell must conquer and triumph over 
the few righteous in a city or in a nation, yet it 
must remain true of them, what the Lord Him- 
self has said, that none should snatch them out 
of His hand, and that the gates of hell should 
not prevail against them.—Dieprica: If all thy 
desire is really after the living God, He will 
speedily vouchsafe His presence to thee most 
richly; but worldlings and hypocrites desire 
not God, but always the world, even when they 
pray.—Tavuse: While believers under the Old 
Covenant sought and gained Christ in God, the 
God of salvation in the God of creation, the 
children of the New Covenant proclaim God in 
Christ, who became flesh, of whom, by whom, 
and to whom are all things, blessed to eternity. 

[Matru. Henry: If God by His providence 
declare His name, we must by our acknow- 
ledgment of it declare His praise, which ought 
to be to us an echo of His name,—Barnus: An 
indication of a coming revival of religion is 
often manifested—by tenderness, pity, and com- 
passion in view of abounding desolations, the 
coldness of the Church, and the prevalence of 
iniquity—by a conscious returning love in their 
hearts for all that pertains to religion, however 
unimportant it may be in the eyes of the world, 
or however it may be despised.—J. F. M.] 
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A Psalm of David. 


Bless the Lorp, O my soul: 


And all that is within me, bless his holy name. 


2 Bless the Lorp, O my soul, 
And forget not all his benefits: | 

3 Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
Who healeth all thy diseases ; 
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4 Who redeemeth thy life from destruction: 


Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness 


5 Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things ; 
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and tender mercies ; 





So that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 


6 The Lorp executeth righteousness 
And judgment for all that are oppressed. 
7 He made known his ways unto Moses, 
His acts unto the children of Israel. 
8 The Lorp 4s merciful and gracious, 
Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. 
9 He will not always chide: 
Neither will he keep his anger forever. 
10 He hath not dealt with us after our sins 


° 
? 


Nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 


11 For as the heaven is high above the earth, 
So great is his mercy toward them that fear him. 


12 As far as the east is from the west, 


So far hath he removed our transgressions from 


13 Like as a father pitieth his children, 

So the Lorp pitieth them that fear him. 
14 For he knoweth our frame ; 

He remembereth that we are dust. 


15 As for man, his days are as grass: 
As a flower of the field so he flourisheth. 


us, 


16 For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; 
And the place thereof shall know it no more. 
17 But the mercy of the Lorp is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that 


fear him, 


And his righteousness unto children’s children ; 


18 To such as keep his covenant, 


And to those that remember his commandments to do them. 


19 The Lorp hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; 


And his kingdom ruleth over all. 
20 Bless the Lorp, ye his angels, 


That excel in strength, that do his commandments, 


Hearkening unto the voice of his word. 
21 Bless ye the Lorp, all ye his hosts ; 

Ye ministers of his, that do his pleasure 
22 Bless the Lorp, all his works, 

In all places of his dominion: 

Bless the Lorp, O my soul. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Contents AnD Composrrion.—A stream of 
grateful praise, whose gentle and regular 
waves rise gradually higher and higher, 
here flows forth from a mind which is moved to 
its inmost depths by the blessings, especially 
those of a spiritual nature, which God has abund- 
antly and from the earliest ages bestowed both 
upon the Psalmist personally, and upon the 
whole Church. The poet begins by calling upon 
his own soul to declare its gratitude for the ma- 
nifestations of God’s favor, which he has him- 
self personally experienced (vers. 1-5), and the 


words which are uttered at the beginning of the 
Psalm reappear in the last line, and thus enclose 
the whole. Between these, the Psalmist celebrates 
God’s gracious and helpful dealings in their ac- 
tual manifestations in Israel (vers. 6-10), in their 
heavenly exaltation and paternal character, and 
their relation to sinful and mortal men. (vers. 
11-14), and in their trustworthiness for all who 
hold fast to His covenant and to His ordinances 
(vers. 15-18). Then the whole world is called 
upon to praise this heavenly King who rules over 
all (vers, 19-22), 

The supposition that either a final 


Th p strophe be- 
ginning with ver, 20 (Koster), 


or the last line 
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_ (Hupfeld) forms a liturgical epiphony, is with- 
out foundation. So also is the assumption that 
_ the whole Psalm was designed for the public 
service (Ewald, Olshausen). Still more un- 
founded is the notion that the whole people in 
exile are the speakers. The reference to David’s 
restoration to the Divine favor after his adultery 
with Bathsheba (Rosenmiiller) is too special. 
There are, moreover, serious grounds for hesi- 
tation with regard to the Davidic origin, afforded 
especially in Aramaic forms, among which the 
suffixes echt and aychi are the most striking, oc- 
curring, as they do, only besides in Pss. cxvi. 7, 
19; exxxvii. 6; Jer. xi. 15, and 2 Kings iv. 1-7. 
We may regard the passage cited in ver. 8 from 
Ex. xxxiv. 6 as the Text (Hupfeld). [Heng- 
stenberg, holding the originality of the super- 
scriptions, defends the opinion of a composition 
by David, finding resemblances to the preceding 
Psalm, which he assigns to the same author. 
Delitzsch and others, observing the same resem- 
blances, and drawing a like inference, refer it, 
as they do Ps. cii., to a writer near the close of 
the captivity. Perowne thinks that nothing cer- 
tain can be determined as to the date or the 
author. Alexander favors the hypothesis main- 
tained by Hengstenberg, that this is the Psalm 
of mercy and judgment promised in Ps. ci.—J.F.M. ] 
Vers. 1-4. Bless.—The thanksgiving, as a 
response to the blessing with which God blesses, 
is denoted by the same word as the blessing it- 
self. On the soul as representing the whole 
man see Delitzsch’s Biblische Psychologie, pp. 104, 
203. On the organs [E. V.: that is within me] 
of the cavities of the chest and abdomen, as em- 
ployed in the service of the mind and soul, see p. 
266. The benefits (ver. 2) of God are denoted by 
a word which means, literally, actions for which 
one has deserved well. Instead of: grave (ver. 
4), in allusion to the under-world (Ps. xvi. 10), 
the LXX. have rendered: destruction, by de- 


riving the form not from MW but from Nw, 


Job xvii. 14. [The former rendering is now 
universally adopted.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 5, The satisfying of the languishing 
heart or soul is also mentioned in Psalm 
evii. 9; Isaiah Ilviii. 11; and the whole con- 
text leaves the impression rather of inward 
satisfaction than of outward nourishing. 
But we should not translate directly: desire 


(Sept.) For “ty is known to occur elsewhere 


only in the signification: array or ornament; 
and this could very well be employed to denote 
the soul, as “‘ my honor,” “‘ my darling,” and the 
like expressions, are (Aben Ezra, Mendelssohn, 
Hengst.) The context, however, must decide as 
to the special reference of an expression so ge- 
neral and capable of such manifold applications. 
In Ps. xxxii. 9 the same word denotes the trap- 
pings of the mule, which are at the same time 
the means of restraining it, and we therefore 
render there: harness. Here we are scarcely 
justified in understanding the body (Syr.) or the 
cheek (Kimchi, Del., Hitzig) or the mouth (Lu- 
ther), and still less old age (Chald.) or youth (J. 
D. Mich., Gesenius). Nor is it probable that 
there is any allusion-to the rejuvenating influ- 
ence mentioned in the next line, as though the 
poet, by way of anticipation, were referring to 


the adornment of the body which had renewed 
its youth (Koster, Maurer), or had meant by the 
word ‘‘attire” the whole outfit and equipment 
which surrounds men like a garment, and is in 
Job ii. 4 denoted by the word skin, in contrast 
to the soul. [Hupfeld: ‘All the apparatus of ex- 
ternal means by which life is sustained, and with 
which it is invested.”—J. F/ M.] The previous 
mention of the soul itself does not interfere with 
our explanation, for the whole person was em- 
ployed just a little before as representing it, 
[So Hengstenberg also, who renders: ornament, 
but explains the word as meaning the soul. Al- 
exander renders: soul, directly.—J. F. M. 

Vers. 7-9. Ver. 7 alludes to Ex. xxxiii. 13. The 
ways are therefore not those to be trodden by 
men, but those followed by God in His march 
through the history of the world. Is. lvii. 16; Jer. 
iii. 5 are parallel to ver. 9. [‘* He will not always 
judge ”’ is the more literal and correct render- 
ing. For the next clause comp. Jer. iii. 5, 12.— 
J. F.M.] 

Vers. 14-22, The frame does not denote 
here the moral nature of man (Gen. vi. 5; viii. 
21; Deut. xxxi. 21) the inherited disposition of 
his heart (Psalm li. 7), but the frame of dust 
(Gen. ii. 7) like a potter’s vessel (Job x.8 f.; Is. 
xxix. 16; xlv. 9f.) The second member of ver. 
16 is taken literally from Job vii. 10. The figure 
of the flower in general, is based upon Job xiv. 
2; that of the grass on Ps. xc.5; Is. xl. 6f.; li. 
12; the blessing bestowed upon children’s chil- 
dren (ver. 17) isfrom Ex. xx. 6; xxxiv. 7; Deut. 
vii. 9. Angels (ver. 20) are called upon to praise 
God also in Ps. xxix. 1; exlviii. 1. They are here 
called heroes [of strength, HE. V.: that excel in 
strength.—J. F. M.] as leaders of the armies of 
God (Joel iv. 9, 11; Is. xiii. 8; xl. 26). The 
hosts likewise mentioned here appear to be 
angels of subordinate rank (Del., Hitzig), and 
not stars (Hengst., Hupfeld). [The latter opi- 
nion has originated in the unwillingness to view 
this verse as containing anything like a repeti- 
tion of the preceding. The explanation given 
above would obviate this difficulty. But there 
is no need of assuming a subordinate rank to be 
intended. It would be better to understand this 
verse as being more comprehensive in its appli- 
cation. ‘The preceding one called upon a special 
class of the most exalted angels to praise their 
Maker. This one summons all His hosts that mi- 
nister to Him. We are led to this, besides, by the 
gradually widening scope of the passage. For 
the last verse calls upon all God’s works to bless 
Him. Thus it seems that the word “all” is in- 
tended in each verse to include what goes be- 
fore, while embracing also a wider class. The 
application of the term ‘“ ministers” to the stars 
would seem to be lacking in the simplicity and 
directness which characterize the language of 
the Psalm throughout.—J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. If the ingratitude and forgetfulness of the 
human heart were not great by nature, there would 
be no need of a special and repeated exhortation 
to the thankful acknowledgment of God’s bene- 
fits. For these benefits are numerous and every- 
where apparent, are bestowed upon individuals 
and the whole country, satisfy physical and 
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spiritual needs, and comprise temporal and cter- 
nal good. Yet it is indispensable that we trace 
all this to the invisible Giver of all good, while 
we have reason, not merely to call upon others 
to praise God, but also to remind ourselves, that 
we have not previously given to God something 
which is requited to us, but rather, that all our 
thanks are only an acknowledgment of the bless- 
ing which we had previously received from Him, 
and thus do merely trace back this blessing to its 
source in God. 

2. But the ever-flowing fountain of all 
these benefits and blessings is the love of 
God. And this love is manifested not merely as 
guardian love, beneficent kindness, sympathizing 
mercy, and helpful compassion, but is chiefly 
displayed as grace. In such exhibitions of His 
grace does God forgive the sins of men, deliver 
them from death, renew their natures, heal their 
infirmities, beautify their lives; and this without 
any merit or desert of their own. For it is a pa- 
ternal mode of dealing which God manifests and 
exercises towards His people. 

8. And since He, who thus acts towards us as 
a Father, is also the holy God and the Heavenly 
King, His dealings are righteous. His love is 
neither a weak indulgence of ail, nor a capri- 
cious preference of some. Its immeasurableness 
and infinitude are not the absence of moderation 
or self restraint, but correspond to its more than 
earthly nature, and express the all-comprehen- 
siveness and all-sufficiency of its influence, pro- 
ceeding from the inexhaustible and invincible 
fulness of power which dwells in the Divine na- 
ture, but do not interfere with the conditions 
under which this eternally efficacious grace is 
displayed in the history of the world, and is re- 
ceived and experienced by individuals according 
to their constant need. 

4. All this is most clearly recognizable in the 
dealings of God with His people. But they, on 
their side, have reason most strictly to fulfil these 
conditions. For God’s will and ways have been 
made known to them by Himself, and the cove- 
nant established by Himreminds them constantly, 
on the one hand, of their obligation to fulfil its 
duties, in order that His will may be performed 
on earth by those who fear Him, as it is by the 
angels in heaven, and, on the other, of the un- 
changeable willingness of the Highest to show 
compassion to man, who withers like the grass, 
and to make those who are His people well- 
pleasing in His sight. 

6. The Church, accordingly, as it is the place 
of God’s worship, is also the soil for the training 
up of men as His servants and children. But 
the sphere of God’s dominion is far wider than 
His kingdom in Israel: it embraces heaven and 
earth. And therefore should the praise of this 
incomparable King resound through all depart- 
ments of creation, and an accompaniment to the 
hallelujah of the Church follow in‘all places of 
His dominion. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The more bountifully God’s benefits are show- 
ered down upon men in their brief lives of con- 
stant need, the more easily is one after another 
forgotten; but all the more base is such forget- 
fulness.—God in His goodness comes forth to 





meet our wants, and anticipate our requests; are 
we as speedy with our thanks and as ready in 
our praise ?—That men should praise God with 
willing readiness, there are necessary, (1) a soul 
mindful of His blessings, (2) a heart susceptible 
of love towards Him, (3) a conscience sensitive 
to His righteous demand.—God rules in His 
kingdom with fatherly goodness, and yet with 
kingly righteousness; therefore it becomes us to 
fear as well as love Him, to serve as well as 
trust Him.—If God deals withus as a Father, do 
we act towards Him as children?—The whole 
world is full of the goodness of the Lord; but 
how far is the whole world still from knowing 
and praising Him? What has our Church done 
to remedy this deficiency? And what is her 
duty with regard to it?—If we lay claim to the 
rights of the covenant, we must fulfil its obliga- 
tions; and this we cannot do without the help 
of our God as itis pledged in the covenant,— 
Man has here below no abiding-place, not even 
in the memory of the world; but God forgets no 
one. Oh that we might remember Him !—The 
Church of God on earth; (1) as the object of His 
paternal care, (2) as the place where His hea- 
venly glory is manifested, (8) as the organ of 
His royal government. 

AveustinE: When thou art forgiven, thy sins 
begin to set and God’s grace rises.—Seek thy 
good, oh soul! All creatures have a certain 
good which supplies and completes their nature. 
Behold the highest good; it is thine! —Srarxu: 
Not asingle sin of an impenitent sinner remains 
unforgiven, and just as little should a single sin 
remain in its dominion and evil influence (Rom. 
vi. 12).—The crown of a believer in this life, as 
well as in the heavenly, is God’s mercy and 
compassion, for they are the sure sources of 
his blessedness.—Justification must go hand in 
hand with sanctification and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.—The goodness of God is mighty, 
not only to strengthen our spiritual life, but our 
temporal also, in so far as it tends to His glory 
and our welfare.—He who would have the un- 
failing eagle-like vigor of a mind directed hea- 
venwards, let him ever satisfy his hungry soul 
with grace alone, and strength will never be 
wanting to him.—The most potent remedy for a 
troubled soul is the contemplation of the com- 
passion and goodness of God.—God lets the sin- 
ner know and feel His anger, in order to prepare 
him for the view of His mercy.—True parents 
should not, it is true, tolerate the faults and sins 
of their children, by being silent with regard to 
them or overlooking them, as Eli did; but they 
must recognize, on the other hand, that they are 
not so much their judges as their parents, and, 
as it were, their physicians.—The more transi- 
tory man is, the more abiding is God’s mercy; 
the Christian must oppose this ground of conso- 
lation to all trials, yea, even to death itself.— 
The holy angels are not only our guardians, but 
also our instructors and leaders in the praise of 
God,—No place is an improper one to praise God, 
provided only our heart is sincere before Him.— 
We should be as ready (and still more ready) to 
execute the will of God, as an obedient servant 
is ready to execute his master’s, even at a nod 
from him; nor should we do this by compulsion, 
but from love (1 John y. 3)._-God knows our 








distress and ruin better than we ourselves, and 


__-regards all men with compassionate sympathy, 


but looks upon His children especially with the 
most tender pity. 

BrERLENBURGER BrBpiE: The soul which has 
been stricken and slain, but made alive again, 
feeling the joy of itsnew freedom and the enjoy- 
ments of its redemption, flows forth without re- 
straint in praise and thanksgiving, in testimony 
of its gratitude.—Riscer: To feel sin and death, 
ani thereafter to have received the atonement 
‘and the Spirit. which makes alive, and so to 
praise God, and to join in faith and patience 
with all the saints of God,—this is the subject 
of the ciii. Psalm.—Roos: David, when he en- 
couraged his soul to praise God, was conscious 
of his sins and infirmities; these only were his 
own. The Lord forgave the one and healed the 
other, and he ascribes all good to Him.—Tuo- 
Luck: The psalmist, while praising God’s im- 
measurable mercy to those who fear Him and 
keep His covenant, guards against that carnal 
conception of the Divine love, which forgets that 
repentance and faith are the conditions, under 
which God announces Himself as our Father.— 
GurntHER: If God had not been patient with 
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our stammering and halting, we would never 
have learnt to speak the language of truth, nor 
walk the w-v of life; and if He had dealt with 
the nations according to their disobedience, 
where would their names have been ?—Dirpnricnu: 
The nearer we come to God, the more are we 
ravished. with enlarged discoveries of His for- 
giveness —ScHAuBACH: Without forgiveness of 
sins, even the highest earthly good is only a 
whitened sepulchre, behind which destruction 
lurks.—Tause: Man, in his body, soul, and 
spirit, is,.as it were, a mouth opened wide 
with cravings; thatis his greatest weakness and 
yet his chief adorning; nothing less than God, 
the native fountain of youth, can satisfy Him 

[Marr. Henry: He considers the frailty of 
our bodies and the folly of our souls, how little 
we can do, and expects accordingly from us; 
how little we can bear, and lays accordingly upon 
us; in all which appears the tenderness of His 
compassion. HENGSTENBERG: Old age, in other 
cases always the forerunner of death, is here 
continually the forerunner of youth: the greater 
the failure of strength, so much the nearer is 
the complete renewal of strength,—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CIV. 


1 Bless the Lorn, O my soul. 
O Lorp my God, thou art very great; 


Thou art clothed with honor and majesty: 

2 Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment: 
Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain: 

3 Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : 


Who maketh the clouds his chariot : 


Who walketh upon the wings of the wind: 


4 Who maketh his angels spirits; 
His ministers a flaming fire. 


5 Who laid the foundations of the earth, 


That it should not be removed for ever. 


6 Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment: 


The waters stood above the mountains. 
7 At thy rebuke they fled; 


At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away. 


8 They go by the mountains ; 
They go down by the valleys 


Unto the place which thou hast founded for them. 
9 Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass over 4 
That they turn not again to cover the earth. 


10 He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 


Which run among the hills. 


11 They give drink to every beast of the field : 


The wild asses quench their thirst. 
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12 By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their habitation, 
Which sing among the branches. 


13 He watereth the hills from his chambers : 

The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 
14 He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 

And herb for the service of man: 

That he may bring forth food out of the earth ; 
15 And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 

And oil to make his face to shine, 

And bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. 


16 The trees of the Lorp are full of sap ; 
The cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted ; 
17 Where the birds make their nests: 
As for the stork, the fir trees are her house. 
18 The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats ; 
And the rocks for the conies. 


19 He appointed the moon for seasons : 
The sun knoweth his going down. 
20 Thou makest darkness, and it is night: 
Wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. 
21 The young lions roar after their prey, 
And seek their meat from God. 
22 The sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, 
And lay them down in their dens. : 
23 Man goeth forth unto his work 
And to his labour until the evening. 


24 O Lorp, how manifold are thy works! 

In wisdom hast thou made them all: 

The earth is full of thy riches. 
25 Sos this great and wide sea, 

Wherein are things creeping innumerable, 

Both small and great beasts. 
26 There go the ships: 

There is that leviathan, whom thou hast made to play therein. 
27 ‘These wait all upon thee; 

That thou mayest give them their meat in due season. 
28 That thou givest them they gather: 

Thou openest thine hand, they are filled with good. 
29 Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled: 

Thou takest away their breath; they die, 

And return to their dust. 
30 Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created: 

And thou renewest the face of the earth. 


31 The glory of the Lorp shall endure for ever: 
The Lorp shall rejoice in his works. 
82 He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth : 
He toucheth the hills, and they smoke. 
33 I will sing unto the Lorp as long as I live: 
I will sing praise to my God while I have my being, 
34 My meditation of him shall be sweet: ; O 
I will be glad in the Lorp. 
85 Let the sinners be consumed out of the earth, 
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And let the wicked be no more. 
Bless thou the Lorp, O my soul. 
Praise ye the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Division. The subject of 
praise in this psalm is God’s working in the 
kingdom of nature, as that of the preceding was 
His working in the kingdom of grace. ‘‘The 
poet celebrates in his song the present continu- 
ance of the world ordained by God, having-in 
mind His first creative work recorded in Gen. i. 
1—ii. 8, and concludes with the desire that evil 
may be banished from this fair creation, which 
reveals universally, and in profusion, His power, 
wisdom, and goodness.” (Delitzsch). It is 
scarcely to be doubted that the Biblical account 
of the creation forms in general the guiding 
thread of this poem. The seven groups, it is true, 
in which the related thoughts are set forth and 
placed in their connection, do not correspond 
exactly to the seven days of the week of creation. 
But the progress, on the whole, is the same, and 
the several representations bear a striking re- 
semblance in various expressions. {t is impos- 
sible to limit this resemblance to the modes of 
conception presented in the first group, or to ex- 
plain it as though the writer followed two in- 
dependent authors, holding to the same tradition, 
or belonging to the same school, (De Wette). 
The differences are to be ascribed to the fact 
that the subject was viewed from different stand- 
points. There an account is given of the course 
of creation. Herea bymnis sung to the praise of 
the Creator and Lord of the world, based upon 
that account, and having in view the course of 
the world’s history. But we are not therefore 
to divide this hymn, so as to refer vers. 6 ff. to 
the Deluge, and the whole psalmto the Providence 
of God the heavenly King, who will at last con- 
firm His kingdom in its full power under the 
Messiah (Venema). Nor is the leading thought 
to be found in the first verse, and the object of the 
psalm, the strengthening of the assurance of the 
Church that the righteous shall finally triumph 
over the wicked (Hengst.). The last verse Has 
certainly ‘“‘the earthy flavor of a special his- 
torical situation” (Hitzig), yet with such gene- 
rality, that n0 inference can be deduced from it 
as to the time of composition. There is no 
trace of a feeling of joyfulness over the restora- 
tion of the Second Temple (Ruding., Ven.). The 
linguisti¢ peculiarities point in the general to a 
late age. The poetic beauty has always been 
acknowledged and very frequently praised. 

Vers. 1, 2. Clothed (ver. 1), as in Job xl. 10; 
Is. li. 9; Ps. xciii.1. This expression, like the par- 
ticiple which follows in the next verse: veiling [.E. 
V.: who coverest thyself], shows that there is 
here described, not the eternal glory of God’s 
being (Jude ver. 25), nor the light that is inac- 
cessible as God’s dwelling (1 Tim. vi. 16), but 
the royalsplendor and majestic glory that are re- 
flected in the created universe (Ps. xevi. 6). The 
heavens as a tent-curtain ‘stretched out, (Is. xl. 
22; xlii. 5; xliv. 22; liv. 2), afford the concep- 
tion of the wpr that is, what is extended. 

Ver. 3. The contradictory expressions, in which 
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it is said’that the upper rooms are framed with 
beams, and that the latter consist of water, serve 
at once to show the error of any sensuous con- 
ception, and to represent the exaltation and im- 
material nature of the heavenly King. [Alexan- 
der comments as follows: ‘‘The first word means, 
laying beams or rafters. The next phrase may 
either mean or with water. The first is more ob- 
vious, the last more striking, as it represents a so- 
lid building made of a liquid or a fluid material. 
In the other case, the waters meant are those of 
the firmament, see Gen. i. 6, 7; Ps. xviii. 12, 
where the clouds and the wings of the wind are 
also mentioned in the same connection.” The 
rendering in E. V. has not only the advantage 
of being the ‘“‘more obvious,” it is also the onl 
one consistent with the poetic taste of the author. 
Indeed Dr. Moll in his version of the Psalm, 
renders: ‘*Who frameth His upper room in the 
waters,” but does not notice this translation in 
the exposition.—J. F. M.]. There can be no 
allusion to the custom of erecting chambers upon 
the flat roofs of dwelling-houses (Amos ix. 6; 
Jer. xxii. 13), as places of privacy and with- 
drawing-rooms, for God is not viewed as conceal- 
ing Himself, but as manifesting His glory. 

Ver. 4. The double accusative makes the true 
translation doubtful. According to the common 
construction we must render: He makes His mes- 
sengers winds (Késter), and can then put angels 
in the place of messengers (Sept., Luther, Stier), 
as in Heb. i. 7. But as there is no occasion to 
mention angels as heavenly ministers (Venema), 
in connection with the forces of nature, we are 
justified in approving the other construction, 
which is also admissible. [‘*Who maketh the 
winds His messengers,” as Dr. Moll has it in 
his version.—J. F. M.]. 


Vers. 5-8. The Pillars [ver. 5. E. V.: founda- 
tion; see remarks on Ps. xevii. 2,—J. F. M.] of 
the earth are frequently mentioned as denoting, 
not literally, but by a poetic mode of expression, 
the stability of the earth as suspended freely in 
space (Job xxvi. 7). The description which 
follows shows that the idea of a Chaos was not 
then entertained (Comp. Buttmann, Mythologus, 
I. p. 128). The mountains are as old as the 
earth, and the waters which originally covered 
it. According to this declaration in ver. 6, ver. 
8a is to be taken as uttered parenthetically, 
(Ewald, Hupf., Del.), and not to be connected 
immediately with ver. 8b, (Hitzig and others). 
For though the rendering: the waters rose upon 
the mountains, sank into the valleys, agrees in 
sense with Ps. cvii. 26, (Chald., Hengst.) yet it 
is incompatible with the statement in ver. 6, that 
the waters stood above the mountains. So also 
is the other explanation that the mountains and 
valleys, through upheavals and sinkings (Um- 
breit, Maurer, Hitzig), had adjusted themselves 
to the positions prepared for them by God. [Dr. 
Moll therefore renders vers. 7, 8: 

Before Thy rebuke they fled, 
Before Thy voice of thunder they trembled away— 


Mountains rose up, valleys sank down— 
To the place, which thou didst establish for them.—J. F. M.]. 
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Vers. 10-13. We are perhaps to understand by 
the brooks, the valleys, ravines or wadys in which 
they flow (Sept. and others), but this is not 
linguistically certain. The fruit of thy 
works, ver. 13, is probably the rain, as pro- 
duced by the clouds (Kimchi and most), or it 
may refer specially to the chambers which God 
has built for Himself, according to the transla- 
tion: fruit of thy labor (Hupfeld). If plants are 
understood (Del.), then the earth must be used 
metonymically (Aben Ezra) for the dwellers on 
the earth, which can hardly be supposed, if we 
regard the preceding context. 

Ver. 15. The, connection of ver. 15 6 with what 
precedes, by with the infinitive, appears to 
describe a further effect of the wine, that it makes 
the face shine as with oil. But, apart from the 
circumstance thatit is not the face, but the head 
which is anointed, we must translate {) in its 


comparative construction literally: than oil; and 
thus oil would be mentioned in a way strange to 
the context. Butoil,together with bread-cornand 
wine, is one of the chief products of the soil in 
Palestine, and is employed more than anything 
else to give flavor and richness to food. Most 
therefore assume rightly a looser connection of 
the sentence, as the same thing occurs often 
throughout the strophe. [ALEXANDER: ‘(And wine 
gladdens the heart of man,—(so as) to make his face 
shine more than oil—and bread the heart of man 
sustuins. The text of the English Bible makes 
oila distinct item in the catalogue, and oil to 
make his face to shine. But this is an impossible 
construction of the Hebrew, in which the infini- 
tive (to make shine) bears the same relation to 
what goes before as the infinitive (to bring forth) 
in the verse preceding, and is therefore: expres- 
sive, not of a distinct cause and effect, but of a 
consequence resulting from the one just men- 
tioned. The true construction is given in the 
margin in the English Bible, to make his face 
shine with oil, or, more.than oil. To the first of: 
these alternative translations it may be objected, 
that wine cannot make men’s faces shine with 
oil, unless there is allusion to the festive unctions 
of the ancients, which, however, were restricted 
to the head. The other therefore seems to be 
the true sense, in which oil is merely mentioned 
as a shining substance. The description of food 
as sustaining the heart is very ancient. See Gen. 
xviii. 5; Judges xix. 8.”—J. F. M.]. 

Vers. 16-18. It is uncertain whether the ex- 
pression: trees of Jehovah, ver. 16, is intended 
to imply that they overtop all others, or that 
they grow wild as contrasted with those 
planted by men. The name VOM (ver. 17) 


is applied to a bird with great wide-spreading 
wings, (Zech. v. 9), which builds its nest upon 
the lofty cypresses (according to others: firs), 
which has regular seasons of arriving and mi- 
grating (Jer. viii. 7), and belongs to the unclean 
birds (Ley. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18), and is per- 
haps mentioned in Joh xxxviii. 18, along with 
the pelican. According tothe etymology which 
is assumed, it may mean a bird of’ a curved -neck, 
or of kind disposition, and is therefore supposed 
to be either the heron (Sept., Aquila, Symm., 
Theodotius), or the white dove-falcon (Chald., 


Kimchi), or the stork (Isaaki and most). oy 
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(ver. 18) cannot denote the stag (Sept.) nor the 
gazelle (Schegg), but (according tothe etymology: 
the climber) the wild or the mountain goat (Job 
xxxix.1; 1 Sam. xxiv. 3). jaw that is, gnawer, 
is mentioned in Ley. xi. 5, as an unclean rumi- 
nant, and in Prov. xxx. 26 asa sagacious animal 
living in flocks in the clefts of the rocks, and in 
Deut. xiv. 7 is distinguished from the hare. The 
coney(Rabbins) is scarcely meant, even if it be 
true that the Phoenicians gave the name Spain 
to the Iberian peninsula from the number of 
these little animals that were found there, still 
less the rough and spiny hedge-hog (Sept., 
Vulg.). The leaping-hare or leaping-mouse, 
(Chald.) has more in its fayor. But the rock- 
badger is most probably meant, which resembles 
the marmot, and is common on Lebanon and the 
districts about the Jordan. [The Hyraz Syriacus, 
See the article Coney in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible. I cannot find any support for the ex- 
planation, gnawer, given above. The root is un- 
doubtedly paw, an obsolete form, but cognate 
in meaning with {D¥ to hide.—J. F. M.]. 

Vers. 19-26. For time-measuring [E. V-: 
seasons), literally: for appointed times, or: for 
sacred seasons (Gen. i. 14; Lev. xxiii. 4; Sirach 
xlili. 7). Vers. 21-23 allude to Job xxiv. 5; 
xXxxvii. 8; xxxviii.40. The riches in ver. 24 are 
the sum of all that has been brought into being 
by the creative power of God. (Gen. xiv. 19), 
The word is parallel to works before mentioned, 
and is therefore in sense=created things, yet 
this not simply as such, but as including also the 
accessory idea of divine ownership, by which 
they are indicated as all belonging to God and 
subject to His disposal. Hence the translation: 
property (Luther), which is not quite accurate, 
but throws light upon the word. The ancient 
translators also are divided between xriovc and 
kryow. The singular is recommended by all the 
ancient versions, very many codices, and many 
good editions, among which are the latest of 
Heidenheim and Baer.—The leviathan is not the 
crocodile, as in Job xl., but, according to the ety- 
mology, @ sea-monster of immense length. 3 
does not mean in ver, 26: with it (Isaaki, Ewald, 
Hitzig), as in Job xl. 29, but zn it, ver. 20 (Job 
xl. 20f.).—The names applied to ships hani and 
ana in-ancient Egyptian, are worthy of note, as 
compared with the Hebrew 738. 


Ver. 80. It is not the Holy Spirit that is referred 
to (Geier, J. H. Mich.), nor the resurrection (the 
Rabbins), nor the future renovation of the uni- 
verse (Stier), nor the type and security of a per- 
petual renewing and finally perfect regeneration 
of the Church (Hengst.). It is the breath of God 
that is spoken of, which is the breath of life to 
all creatures (Gen. ii. 7; iii. 19; Job xxxiii. 4; 
xxxiv. 14: Eecl. xii. 7; Ps. cxlvi. 4). It is for the 
same reason that Jehovah is called the God of the 
spirits of all flesh (Numb. xvi. 22; xxvii. 16; 
Heb. xii. 9). The perpetual renewing of created 
life in the mutations of time and races is al- 
luded to. ‘ 

Ver. 35. Hallelujah. A cry of devotion found 
only in the Psalter, really consisting of two 
words (praise J ehovah) which, however, occur 
only in Ps. exxxy. 8, and are designated unicum 
by the Masora. The usual mode of writing ac- 
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cording to the Masora (comp. Baer, Psalterium, 


p- 182) is ANN, but in the passage before us, 
where it occurs for the first time, the final letter 
is written not’ 7 but 1, that is, instead of the 
sign Mappik there is Raphe. Even in the Tal- 
mud the learned dispute whether the two words 
should be united or separated. If they are to 
be united, we must suppose the final syllable to 
have been considered not as a real name of God, 
but as an addition for the purpose of giving em- 
phasis tothe call for praise (Geiger, Urschrift, 
p- 275). [Comp. a similar instance in Ps. exviii. 
5. Delitzsch cites an observation in the Talmud, 
that this first hallelujah is coupled significantly 
with the prospect of the destruction of the 
wicked.—J. F. M.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The wonders which are exhibited to us in 
the heavens, and upon earth, and among our race, 
are all the work of God, and are, on the one 
hand, to serve as a manifestation of His glory, 
and on the other, to be the occasion of our ad- 
miring gratitude, adoring praise, and of the be- 
lieving and obediént surrender of ourselves to 
Him. For the whole creation is formed to ke a 
mirror of His glory, and all creatures are the 
objects of His care and witnesses to His power, 
wisdom, and goodness. But man is the only one 
of them all who can gain a knowledge of this, 
and give to God the glory which such knowledge 
demands. 

2. What God has created He will also preserve. 
And therefore does He daily and richly provide 
for all creatures, and give to them according to 
their nature and needs, as long as they continue 
to exist by His will, and by the power of His 
creative breath. They all enjoy their existence, 
perform their different parts, and act as it was 
intended they should. But man alone, among 
all creatures, in distinction from the involuntary 
instruments of the Almighty, has a real daily 
work. He has a definite part to play in life, and 
can recognize it. And in undertaking it, he be- 
comes a servant of God, does what he should do, 
and finds enjoyment in God, His works, and His 
service, and thus gives to his life in time an 
eternal significance. 

3. The order of nature, the gradation of created 
being, the whole contents of the created uni- 
verse, afford to men much to meditate upon and 
to be grateful for. And when they recognize in 
them God’s working and His disposing power, 
they are taught by the contemplation of His 
works many things which lead them beyond the 
sphere of the visible and sensible to another 
world. But even the light, by which the dividing 
of the elements began, and through which we 
are enabled to become acquainted with and un- 
derstand the creation, is only the royal mantle of 
the Divine glory, the shining garment by which 
we come to know the Invisible, but which veils 
the Eternal from the eyes of mortals. 

4. If any one has a sincere and lively joy in 
God’s works and, still more, in God Himself, he 
will also keep near his heart the thought that 
God can always take delight in the world which 
He has formed, as He took delight in its crea- 








tion. But this feeling is disturbed by the reflec- 
tion that everything in the world is not in ac- 
cordance with God’s will and to His satisfaction. 
This justifies the wish that the wicked may dis- 
appear. For they not only interfere with the 
joy and work of God and His servants, but also 
contradict the design of the creation, and im- 
peril the duration of the order of the world. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The glory of God in the vastness, beauty, and 
order of His works.—For the light, through 
which God makes Himself known, there is 
needed an eye to observe and a mind to interpret 
it.—All things must be disposed according to 
God’s will, but man must be a willing servant of 
the Highest, as he is the crown of creation.—As 
we live and continue in being only by the breath 
and will of God, so must we also work for Him, 
and for His cause, and take delight in Him and His 
works.—God does not merely preserve the world 
which He has created: He governs it also, and 
therefore the wicked cannot endure before Him. 
—We are permitted to delight ourselves in the 
works of God, and enjoy His gifts, but only so 
that both should be well-pleasing to Him.—If 
we are at the head of the orders of created be- 
ings, we should also take the lead in God’s ser- 
vice.—The earth is full of the goodness and pos- 
sessions of the Lord; it is our part to thank 
Him for this, and to use according to His will 
what He has bestowed. 

STaRKE: It is to be lamented that the book of 
Nature is so little read and still less understood. 
—When faith lives and glows in the heart, no- 
thing but praise to God flows from it.—To praise 
God for His own sake, because Heis such a great 
and glorious God, is- surely something greater 
than to praise Him only because of the benefits 
which He has conferred upon us.—The real pil- 
lar and foundation on which the world stands is 
the Omnipotence of God.—If God preserves that 
which is great, can and will He not also preserve 
thee, O thou of little faith?—If the earth stands 
by the almighty word of God without visible 
support (Heb. i, 8), why should my faith demand 
visible pillars for its foundation? Why should 
it not ground itself surely upon the gracious 
word of truth?—The depth of the waters may 
well suggest to us the depth of our sins, and the 
great depth also of God’s compassion.—He who 
can place bounds to the raging sea, can still 
also all the waters and waves of affliction, yes, 
even check the burning sea of hell.—If meat 
and drink daily renew the vigor of thy life, let 
them also strengthen thee in the resolution 
to live to the glory of the Lord.—The wisdom 
and goodness of God are His comforting attri- 
butes, of which all creatures preach to men for 
the confirmation of their faith.—If the transi- 
tory earth isso full of the good things of God, 
what will we have when we come to the land of 
the living ?—Fish, great and small, sport and 


.| play in their element, but as soon as they are 


brought out of it, they languish and die. Mark, 
O soul! what thy element is, if thou wouldst live 
joyful and blessed.—Creatures devoid of reason 
do not know who feeds them, but Ged knows 
their wants and their desires, and gives to them 
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richly.—The chief design of the world’s crea- 
tion was the glory of God. Let this be our high- 
est aim in all our actions.—If God takes plea- 
sure in His works, beware lest thou misuse any 
of His creatures for the purposes of sin against 
Him; and as thou art His noblest creature, as- 
pire to be not displeasing to Him, but well-plea- 
sing in Christ.—The desires and thoughts of all 
believers should ever be directed to the lessen- 
ing of the number of the ungodly and to their 
conversion. 

Menze.: We can give to God nothing but ado- 
ration and praise, that He may have the glory. 
For all we have is His before He gives it.—Rzn- 
SCHEL: God has created it by His power, His 
wisdom has assigned its order, His goodness has 
in it remembered us. Blessed is he who lays 
that to heart, who ascribes praise and glory to 
God.—Arnpt: God acts like a wise father who 
calls his child to himself. He does not rest with 
calling us to Himself with such kind and gra- 
cious words as the prophets and apostles speak to 
us. He gives, yea, showers down upon us many 
good gifts in nature.—Tuotuck: Food can come 
io all creatures from no other hand than that 
from which came their life.—Dizpricu: He who 
has created all these things for us, and upholds 
them so mightily day by day, must have some- 
thing good besides in store for us. He will give 
us yet to praise and adore Him without sin and 
with an overflowing heart.—Tause: The great- 
ness of the Creator and Preserver of the world, 
in the manifestation of His omnipotence, wisdom, 
and goodness, in the greatest as well as in the 
least of His works, must be joyfully celebrated 








by human tongues that are formed for His praise, 
though a sigh must be uttered over the false 
notes of sin, which disturb the harmony of the 
order of creation. 

[Matr. Henry: The roaring of the young 
lions, like the cry of the ravens is interpreted. 
Doth God put this construction upon the lan- 
guage of mere nature, and shall He not much 
more interpret favorably the language of grace 
in His own people, though it be weak and broken 
groaning which cannot be uttered ?—There is the 
work of every day, which is to be done in its 
day, which man must apply to every morning; 
for the lights are set up for us to work: by and 
not to play by; and which he must stick to till 
evening; it will be time enough to rest when the 
night comes, when no man can work. 

Bisoor Horne: Let the unruly and disobe- 
dient reflect upon the terrors of His power and 
the terrors of His vengeance, who with a look 
can shake the earth, and with a touch can fire 
the mountains, as when He once descended upon 
Sinai. 

Scorr: The less we can comprehend the man- 
ner in which the Creator retains the earth in its 
course and the seasons in their order, the more 
we should admire and adore His power, wisdom, 
and goodness. 

HENGSTENBERG: In consequence of the nume- 
rous works of God which are made according to 
the necessities of His various creatures, the ~ 
earth is full of the good things by which He sup- 
ports them. How should Zion alone starve in 
the midst of these riches of her God ?—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CV. 


1 O give thanks unto the Lorn; call upon his name; 
Make known his deeds among the people. 


2 Sing unto him, sing psalms unto him: 
Talk ye of all his wondrous works. 
3 Glory ye in his holy name: 


Let the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lorp. 


4 Seek the Lorp, and his strength: 
Seek his face evermore. 


5 Remember his marvellous works that he hath done; 
His wonders, and the judgments of his mouth; 


6 O ye seed of Abraham his servant, 
Ye children of Jacob his chosen. 


7 He ts the Lorp our God: 
His judgments are in all the earth. 


8 He hath remembered his covenant for ever, 
The word which he commanded to a thousand generations, 
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9 Which covenant he made with Abraham, 
And his oath unto Isaac ; 
10 And confirmed the same unto Jacob for a law, 
And to Israel for an everlasting covenant: 
11 Saying, Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan, 
The lot of your inheritance. 


12 When they were but a few men in number; 
Yea, very few, and strangers in it. 

13 When they went from one nation to another, ~ 
From one kingdom to another people; 

14 He suffered no man to do them wrong: 
Yea, he reproved kings for their sakes; 

15 Saying, Touch not mine anointed, 
And do my prophets no harm. 


16 Moreover, he called for a famine upon the land: 
He brake the whole staff of bread. 
17 He sent a man before them, 
Ewen Joseph, who was sold for a servant: 
18 Whose feet they hurt with fetters : 
He was laid in iron: 
19 Until the time that his word came: 
The word of the Lorp tried him. 
20 The king sent and loosed him ; 
Even the ruler of the people, and let him go free, 
21 He made him lord of his house, 
And ruler of all his substance : 
22 To bind his princes at his pleasure ; 
And teach his senators wisdom. 
23 Israel also came into Egypt; 
And Jacob sojourned in the land of Ham. 
24 And he increased his people greatly ; 
And made them stronger than their enemies. 


_25 He turned their heart to hate his people, 
To deal subtilely with his servants ; 
26 He sent Moses his servant ; 
And Aaron whom he had chosen. 
27 They shewed his signs among them, 
And wonders in the land of Ham. 
28 He sent darkness, and made it dark ; 
And they rebelled not against his word. 
29 He turned their waters into blood, 
And slew their fish. 
30 Their land brought forth frogs in abundance, 
In the chambers of their kings. 
81 He spake, and there came divers sorts of flies, 
And lice in all their coasts. 
32 He gave them hail for rain, 
And flaming fire in their land. 
33 He smote their vines also and their fig trees; 
And brake the trees of their coasts. 
34 He spake, and the locusts came, 
And caterpillars, and that without number, 
35 And did eat up all the herbs in their land, 
And devoured the fruit of their ground. 
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36 He smote also all the firstborn in their land, 


The chief of all their strength. 


37 He brought them forth also with silver and gold: 
‘And there was not one feeble person among their tribes. 


38 Egypt was glad when they departed : 
For the fear of them fell upon them. 

39 He spread a cloud for a covering ; 
And fire to give light in the night. 


40 The people asked, and he brought quails, 
And satisfied them with the bread of heaven. 
41 He opened the rock, and the waters gushed out 5 


They ran in the dry places like a river. 


42 For he remembered his holy promise, 
And Abraham his servant. 


43 And he brought forth his people with joy, 


And his chosen with gladness : 


44 And gave them the lands of the heathen : 
And they inherited the labour of the people; 


45 That they might observe his statutes, 
And keep his laws. 
Praise ye the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—While in Ps. 
xxviii. the former history of Israel was employed 
as a mirror of warning, and their relations 
during the march through the desert were in 
consequence fully described, the Psalm before 
us contains an exhortation to praise God and to 
seek the Lord, in faithfulness to the covenant, 
as a response to the faithfulness which Jehovah 
had displayed to the family of Abraham from 
the establishment of the covenant with him until 
their entrance into the Promised Land. Itisa 
lyrical rather than a doctrinal treatment of. the 
narrative presented in the Pentateuch. It fol- 
lows the latter so closely that there is no trace 
of strophical structure. The limits of the groups 
are scarcely discoverable, for the essential events 
are disposed in the order of their occurrence, 
and a rhythmical movement is only discernible 
in the regular bipartite structure of the verses. 
The first fifteen verses are found again in the 
song which in 1 Chron. xvi. is said to have 
been sung when the ark was removed to Jerusa- 
lem. But it is shown to be a@ later compilation 
of the Chronicler, by the circumstance that the 
parts which are taken likewise from Ps. xcvi. and 
cvi. are, by the abruptness of the transitions, 
proved not to have belonged originally to the 
same composition. Besides, it contains an allu- 
sion to the Babylonish Exile; and even the 
doxology, which concludes the Fourth Book of 
the Psalms, is retained, as if it were a portion 
of the song itself.. [See the addition in the In- 
troduction to Ps. cvii—J. F. M.]. We cannot 
determine the age of our Psalm more closely 
than to assign it a place later than the composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch, and earlier than that of 
Chronicles. The opinion which infers the time 





of the Babylonish Captivity from the prevailing ~ 
reference to the Egyptian period, is not to be 
relied on, especially as there is no definite indi- 
cation of the custom, common both with the pro- 
phets and the poets, of comparing those periods. 
And the attempt (Rosenmiiller following the older 
commentators) to separate a part, at least, of the 
Psalm, as the composition of Dayid, from later 
additions, must be regarded as entirely at fault. 

Vers. 1-6. Call with His name [E. V.: Call 
upon His name].—This expression, Gen. iv. 26, 
includes two things, invocation and proclama- 
tion, or prayer and preaching. The whole of 
ver. 1 reminds us of Isa. xii. 4.—Seeking and 
inquiring after Jehovah and His face (ver. 4) are 
not to be restricted to visiting the temple and 
worshipping (De Wette, et al.). Nor is ty to be 
here, as in Ps. lxxviii. 61, taken to refer to the ark 
of the covenant (the older expositors following 
the Rabbins). The,context demands a general 
application of the word. In ver. 6, by a change 
in the pointing we could easily obtain the trans- 
lation: his servants (Sept.), as in apposition to: 
seed of Abraham, and parallel to the following 
member: his chosen. But ver. 42 (comp. ver. 
26), shows that by the servant of Jehovah is 
here meant Abraham. As his seed the Israelites 
were reminded of the fact that they held the 
same position as he did, and were encouraged 
to be mindful thereof by the fulfilling of the 
duties connected with that relation, And as 
children of Jacob, they were reminded that they 
occupied that position, not through hereditary 
succession, but by virtue of election. 

Vers. 8, 9. The Psalmist dves not call upon his 
fellow-countrymen to be mindful of the covenant 
(Sept.), but he tells them of the faithfulness of 
God, who had (preeterite) given an everlasting 
place in His memory to the covenant which was 
concluded with Abraham and confirmed to Isaac 
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with an oath (Gen. xxvi. 3; xxii. 16). Since 
~253 here describes the covenant with reference 


to its establishment by the Divine word of pro- 
mise, so M¥ is to be taken in its primary mean- 
ing, as in Ps. cxi. 9, and NID is to have the 
same application as in Hagg. ii. 5. The form 
pO" instead of PH¥™-occurs also in Amos vii. 
9;-Jer. xxxili. 26. 

Vers. 11, 15. The transition. to the plural 
in ver. 11 is to be explained by the considera- 
tions that Jacob-Israel is the designation of a 
nation as well as a proper name, and that the 
promises given to the patriarchs were made to 
him as being the father of the chosen race, to 
which, therefore, they really belonged.—The term 
prophets, applied to the patriarchs in ver. 15, is 
taken from Gen. xx. 7, where God Himself em- 
ploys this word in connection with those prohi- 
bitions (Gen. xii. 20, 26), to which allusion is 
here made. It is doubtful whether or not their 
appellation: anointed has any special reference, 
beyond the idea that they were men consecrated 
to God and endowed with Divine gifts. 

Vers. 16-18. Support of bread [E. V.: staff of 
bread] as in Lev. xxvi. 26; Isa. iii. 1. Comp. 
Ps.civ. 15. The selling of Joseph was explained 
by himself as a sending-beforehand by God (Gen. 
xlv. 5; 1. 20). His being fettered is also men- 
tioned in Gen. xl. 8; it is therefore not a mere 
poetical filling out of the picture. It is doubtful 
whether bra—91733—=his soul (person) came 
into iron (most), or whether the iron, which, in 
the signification iron-fetter, might be regarded as 
feminine, according to the principle developed 
by Ewald, 3 318, is not rather to be construed 
as the subject, and the whole clause taken in the 
sense in which it is said of water in Ps. lxix. 2, 
that it presses into the soul (Hitzig, Del.; as 
previously Vatablus, Sachs). We prefer the 
latter construction, since the periphrastic use 


of W53 for person is very remote from the con- 


text. If temptations (Hengstenb.) had been in- 
tended they must have been expressed. 

Ver. 19. His word cannot mean the word of 
God (most), but that of Joseph in the interpreta- 
tion of the dreams, for all the preceding suffixes 
refer to him. The declaration [E. V., word] of 
Jehovah is, accordingly, not the promise of the 
possession of Canaan (Hengst.), nor the decree 
that Joseph should be tried (Clericus), but the 
revelation of God made to him (Aben Ezra), 
whose reliability he had to prove and attest in 
provings and trials of his own person. ANS 
never signifies glorifying and distinguishing 
(Rud., Rosenm.). For Z/am see on Ps, Ixxviii. 51. 

The description of the plagues of Egypt, after 
Ex. i.-xii., follows the narrative there given more 
strictly than do Ps. Ixxviii.44f. Here only the 
fifth and sixth are omitted, and the ninth, that 
of darkness, is placed first. A figurative expla- 
nation, according to which the whole period is 
supposed to be represented, during which God 
showed displeasure towards and inflicted mis- 
fortune upon them (Hengstenb.), is untenable. 
It is in accordance with the facts, and in gene- 
ral with the Old Testament mode of conception, 
to trace the hardening of the Egyptians to God. 
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Ver. 27. Insuch connectionsas this the word 737 


serves to denote various kinds (Hitzig), so that it 
is not quite superfluous, as though it were a mere 
periphrasis (De Wette) ; nor is it to be regarded 
as relating to the prophetie words, by which the 
miraculous signs were announced beforehand 
(Clericus and others, Hupfeld). But if we were 


to read the singular ow instead of the plural 
nw, as in Ex. x. 12; Ps. lxxviii. 48, we could 


translate, since God would then be the subject: 
He placed among them, or He laid upon them 
the words of His signs (Sept., Vulg.). 

Ver. 28. The order of the sentences naturally 
suggests the reference of ver. 28d tothe Egyptians, 
but, as they yielded to God’s command only after 
long resistance and repeated refusals, and only 
when finally compelled by His judgments, this 
mode of expression is not suitable to them. It is 
not advisable to assume that a question is asked, 
as there would then result a whole sentence of 
a very feeble character. The suppression 
of the negative (Sept., Syr.) is unjustifiable. 
So also is a change of the verb, which would 
replace: resisted, by: heeded (Hitzig). Most, 
therefore, refer this negative statement of obedi- 
ence to the Israelitish leaders, and suppose a 
contrast to the conduct recorded in Numb. xx. 
24; xxvii. 14. 

Vers. 33 ff. [In ver. 83 4. instead of: trees 
of their coasts, render: trees of their bounds, 
that is, within the bounds of their country.— 
J. F. M.]. The spreading of the cloud for a 
covering (ver. 39) does not allude to protection 
against the enemy (Ex. xiv. 19 f.), but to the 
cloud which was (Numb. x. 14) a covering and 
shady bower to the Israelites (Isa. iv. 5),— 
Labor (ver. 44) is used metonymically for its 
results, the acquisitions made by it (Isa. xly. 
14). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God grants the knowledge of His nature 
through His name. Therefore must His people 
call upon His revealed name in prayer, and thus 
make it known, that they have not to do with 
unknown powers, but that they know well to 
whom they address themselves when they offer 
thanksgiving or prayer. And this known God 
must not be honored merely by their own ac- 
knowledgment; they must also make Him known 
to those who know Him not, and by means of 
preaching diffuse the knowledge of God through- 
out the world. 

2. The world has many vain things, of which it 
boasts, over which it vexes itself, after which it 
inquires and pursues. The Church must boast 
in the holy name of God, meditate upon His 
wondrous works, inquire after Him before all 
else, seek Him above all else, in order that she 
may be confirmed in communion with Him, and 
be preserved and extended as His inheritance in 
the world. For to this has she been chosen and 
called by Him. But she has many enemies, 
who aim to cast her down from this position of 
high privilege. | 

3. The preservation of the Church in the world, 
as well as her establishment, is the cause, work, 
and glory of God. And God remembers His 
covenant and the oath by which He confirmed it, 
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But the blessings of that covenant can be shared 
only by those who submit to its conditions. He, 
therefore, who would inherit the promises given 
to the patriarchs, must conform to the conditions 
of salvation which God has instituted for that 
end. The seed of Abraham are not to forget 
that Abraham was God’s servant, and that, al- 
though this designation is indeed'a title of honor, 
it is yet no empty title; for God solemnly asks, if 
His chosen act worthily of it. 

4. God’s judgments, as the Judge of the whole 
world, fall upon those nations who resist Him, 
and serve at the same time to deliver His church 
from the power of her oppressors. But these 
events are not to excite a false feeling of security, 
but call for gratitude, trust and obedience; and 
in displaying the severity of the divine wrath, 
are to quicken the conscience and beget a salu- 
tary fear. Forif God protects His people mi- 
raculously, cares for them graciously, and guides 
them faithfully, and, besides leading them 
through all dangers to the place whither He pro 
mised to bring them, exalts them above all other 
peoples, they must make it their aim to fulfl 
their part of the covenant-obligations, and to 
testify, both in word and life, their gratitude for 
such benefits, blessings, and privileges. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


We should testify our gratitude for God’s 
benefits: (1) by adoring His majesty; (2) by 
proclaiming His deeds; (3) by trusting to His gui- 
dance; (4) by obeying His commands.—God has 
delivered our nation so often in former times 
that we (1) should reproach ourselves for our 
ingratitude, (2) should be ashamed of our faint- 
heartedness, (3) should grieve over our unfaith- 
fulness.—God's judgments upon the enemies of 
His Church: (1) as testimonies to His sway upon 
earth, (2) as the means of her preservation, (8) 
as aground of hope in present distress.—The 
growth of God’s Church under affliction as being 
(1) after the typical history of Israel, (2) under 
the security given for God’s faithfulness to His 
covenant.—Many would like to share the honor 
ot God’s servants, if they had only not to per- 
form their service, or endure their trials. 

Starke: Wher a man exhibits an ardent love 
to God, it is a living witness that he is His tem- 
ple.—How can he glorify God rightly, who does 
not know by a living experience His name, deeds, 
and wonders?. O, my soul! seek the Lord, so 
that thou mayest extol Him joyfully.—The more 
men turn away from God, the weaker they be- 
come, and the more they inquire after Him and 
draw near to Him in prayer, faith, and medita- 
tion, the more strength do they gain from Him. 
—If God always remains mindful of His pro- 
mises to us, what is more reasonable than that we 
should never forget ours to Him ?—The descend- 
ants have as good a claim to, and as great a share 
in, the covenant of grace as their forefathers, 
with whom God established that covenant, pro- 
vided only that they enter into it in faith, Where 
there is prosperity, there is also envy and 
grudging; but he who has no friend but God 
cannot be harmed by the envy and enmity of the 
world.—The blood of true believers, poured out 
like water, has ever been a fountain of blessed- 
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ness, from which spring forth the members of 
Christ.—The injury received by a pious man in 
one place is compensated by God in ancther with 
rich blessings: therefore guard against impa- 
tience and care for the body.—God has the hearts 
of His enemies in His power. If He takes their 
courage from them, He can deliver His own 
without a single stroke of His sword.—Let none 
despise the feeble or the poor: thou dost not 
know but that there are those among them who 
are in covenant with God, and whom He will yet 
employ for great things.—The history of the 
faithful patriarchs is a fit representation of the 
pilgrimage of believers, who have here no con- 
tinuing city, but seek one to come.—lIn seasons 
of affliction, let us not look to men, but God,— 
upon Him who smites us, and not at the rod; 
it is not the rod that sends the pain, but He who 
employs it.—When calamities befall.a whole na- 
tion, the pious must suffer with the wicked; yet 
God often proves to His children that His word 
abides sure: in the days of famine they shall be 
satisfied (Ps. xxxvii. 19).—The members of the 
invisible church must often dwell in the tents of 
Meshech; but they are more secure sometimes 
in the midst of such enemies, than among those 
who outwardly are members with them of the 
common faith.—With regard to God’s deeds of 
goodness, believers must guard against two er- 
rors: they must ascribe nothing to themselves 
or tlfeir deserts, for God performs these deeds 
for the sake of His word and covenant; and they 
must not receive such benefits as a matter of 
course, or misuse them. Assiduous striving after 
sanctification and renewing ends at last in a 
hallelujah, which all the perfect righteous ones 
shall sing in unison, to the glory of the Lord, 
throughout eternity. 

Friscu: No more powerful consolation can be 
breathed into a troubled soul than the thought 
that God is eternally mindful of His covenant. 
Since the covenant is eternal, it cannot be annulled 
by death. Since it is a covenant of grace, thou 
needest not despond, even if thou hast perchance 
transgressed it.—Rircer: On the mercy of Christ 
we enjoy the blessing of Abraham; and God is ever 
mindful of His covenant, until He brings us into 
the Fatherland, and the city to which He has called 
us, and which He has prepared for us.—Ricurmr: 
Canaan was intended as a school for Israel in 
view of the coming of Christ.—Guznrurr: The 
whole history of the Chosen People, before the 
time of Christ, is a type of the history of Chris- 
tianity, and a representation of the experience of 
each believer; let us learn, then, what this spe- 
cial chapter of the history means for you and 
for me.—TaupeE: A call addressed to God’s peo- 
ple for the adoring remembrance of the mercy, 
displayed in God’s dealings towards the heirs of 
the promise, in order to strengthen their faith. 
—Godless and prayerless souls are also forgetful 
souls, who learn nothing from the deeds, won- 
ders, and judgments of God; but he who'teeks 
the Lord meets Him, for the strengthening of His 
faith, on all the paths on which he has promised 
that He will be found.—The rapture of deliver- 
ance excites grateful love, which knows that it 
is bound, by duty and obligation, to the Deliverer 
and Blesser, and which lives to please Him in 
all things. 





[Marr. Henry: We are therefore made, main- 


_ tained, and redeemed, that we may live in obe- 


dience to the will of God; and the hallelujah 
with which the Psalm concludes, may be taken 
both as a thankful acknowledgment of God’s fa- 
vors, and as a cheerful concurrence with this 
great intention of them.—Has God done so much 
for us, and yet doth He expect so little from us? 
Praise ye the Lord. 
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Scorr: We greatly mistake, if we do not rank 
afflictions among our mercies (vers. 17-19), as 
they tend to prove the reality of our faith and 
love, to humble our pride, to wean us from the 
world,.to quicken our prayers, to enlarge our 
experience of the Lord’s faithfulness to His pro- 
mises, to encourage our dependence, to bow our 
hearts into submission, and to soften them into 
compassion for our brethren.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM OVI. 


1 __ Praise ye the Lorp. 


O give thanks unto the Lorn; for he is good: 


For his mercy endureth for ever. 


2 Who can utter the mighty acts of the Lorp? 


Who can shew forth all his praise ? 
3 Blessed are they that keep judgment, 


And he that doeth righteousness at all times. 
4 Remember me, O Lorp, with the favour that thou bearest unto thy people: 


O visit me with thy salvation; 


5 That I may see the good of thy chosen, 


That I may rejoice in the gladness of thy nation, 
That I may glory with thine inheritance. 


6 We have sinned with our fathers, 


We have committed iniquity, we have done wickedly. 
7 Our fathers understood not thy wonders in Egypt; 
They remembered not the multitude of thy mercies; 
But provoked him at the sea, even at the Red sea. 
8 Nevertheless he saved them for his name’s sake, 
That he might make his mighty power to be known. 
9 He rebuked the Red sea also, and it was dried up: 
So he led them through the depths, as through the wilderness, 
10 And he saved them from the hand of him that hated them, 
And redeemed them from the hand of the enemy. 


11 And the waters covered their enemies: 
There was not one of them left. 

12 Then believed they his words ; 
They sang his praise. 


13 They soon forgat his works ; 
They waited not for his counsel : 


14 But lusted exceedingly in the wilderness, 


And tempted God in the desert. 
15 And he gave them their request ; 
But sent leanness into their soul. 


16 They envied Moses also in the camp, 
And Aaron the saint of the Lorp. 
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17 The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan, 
And covered the company of Abiram. 

18 And a fire was kindled in their company ; 
The flame burned up the wicked. . 


19 They made a calf in Horeb, 
And worshipped the molten image. 
20 Thus they changed their glory 
Into the similitude of an ox that eateth grass. 
21 They forgat God their saviour, 
Which had done great things in Egypt ; 
22 Wondrous works in the land of Ham, 
And terrible things by the Red sea. 
23 Therefore he said that he would destroy them, 
Had not Moses his chosen 
Stood before him in the breach, 
To turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy them. 


24 Yea, they despised the pleasant land, 
They believed not his word : 
25 But murmured in their tents, 
And hearkened not unto the voice of the Lorp, 
26 Therefore he lifted up his hand against them, 
To overthrow them in the wilderness : 
27 To overthrow. their seed also among the nations, 
And to scatter them in the lands, 


28 They joined themselves also unto Baal-peor, 
And ate the sacrifices of the dead. 
29 Thus they provoked Aim to anger with their inventions : 
And the plague brake in upon them. 
30 Then stood up Phinehas, and executed judgment: 
And so the plague was stayed. 
31 And that was counted unto him for righteousness 
Unto all generations for evermore. 


32 They angered him also at the waters of strife, 
So that it went ill with Moses for their sakes: 
33 Because they provoked his spirit, 
So that he spake unadvisedly with his lips: 


34 They did not destroy the nations, 
Concerning whom the Lorp commanded them: 
35 But were mingled among the heathen, 
And learned their works. 
36 And they served their idols: 
‘Which were a snare unto them. 
37 Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto devils, 
388 And shed innocent blood, act om 
Even the blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
Whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan: 
And the land was polluted with blood. 
39 Thus were they defiled with their own works, 
And went a whoring with their own inventions. 
40 Therefore was the wrath of the Lorp kindled against his people 
Insomuch that he abhorred his own inheritance. : 
41 And he gave them into the hand of the heathen; 
And they that hated them ruled over them, 
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‘42, Their enemies also oppressed them, 


And they were brought into subjection under their hand. 


43 Many times did he deliver them ; 


But they provoked him with their counsel, 
And were brought low for their iniquity. 


A4 Nevertheless he regarded their affliction, 
-When he heard their ery: 


45 And he remembered for them his covenant, 
And repented according to the multitude of his mercies, 


46 He made them also to be pitied 
Of all those that carried them captives. 


47 Save us, O Lorp our God, 


And gather us from among the heathen, 


To give thanks unto thy holy name, 
And to triumph in thy praise. 


48 Blessed be the Lorp God of Israel 
From everlasting to everlasting : 
And let all the people say, Amen. 
Praise ye the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ContENTs AND Composition.—This Psalm, 
which bears the Hallelujah as an inscription, be- 
gins with adoxology. This doxology was not first 
employed in 1 Mace. iv. 24, but occurs already 
in Jer. xxxili. 11 as being then in common use. 
Then in ver. 2a question is uttered of such a 
kind, as to create an expectation that a song of 
praise to Jehovah would herestrikein. But the 
verses which follow give to the thought another 
turn. For ver. 8 passes over to the praise of 
the righteous, and vers. 4, 5, to a prayer for per- 
sonal favor, in common with favor to the people, 
and for participation in the happiness and re- 
joicing which should follow. From this point 
onwards the Psalm assumes fully the form of a 
prayer of confession, which unites the universal 
acknowledgment of sins (ver. 6) with a descrip- 
tion of the conduct of the fathers, as it was dis- 
played during the journey through the desert 
(vers. 7-82), as related in the Books of Exodus 
and Numbers, and during their residence in the 
Holy Land itself (vers. 83-46), as related inJudges 
ii. 11 ff. The closing verse forms a prayer for 
deliverance from the present captivity, ; 

The Babylonish Exile is rightly assumed 
as the period of composition. | For the litur- 
gical doxology, which marks the close of the 
fourth Book of the Psalms (ver. 48), is with 
vers. 1 and 47, and the portions of Pss. xevi. and 
cy. already mentioned, put in 1 Chron. xvi. 36 into 
the mouth of king David, at the removal of the 
ark to Jerusalem; and, though treated in the his- 
torical manner, it is there placed in such connec- 
tion with the portions taken from our Psalm, as 
to justify us in believing, that it was already at- 
tached to it inthe manner presented to us here. 
It can the more readily be regarded as having 
been specially connected with this Psalm, as its 
peculiar form has unmistakably been preserved 
by the influence of the latter. Delitzsch ad- 
duces three peculiarities of the liturgical prayer, 
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and especially of the prayer of confession (vid- 
dui): (1) A fondness for a rhyme-like final 
sound in like suffixes, (2) an accumulation of 
synonyms, (8) the unfolding of the course of 
thought in a continuous line. He considers 
the oldest types of such liturgical prayers, to be 
the two forms, employed at the presentation of 
the first-fruits (Deut. xxyi.) and the dedication- 
prayer of Solomon (1 Kings viii.) The supposi- 
tion of Ewald that this Psalm was. sung by al- 
ternate performers, is based only upon the inter- 
change of singular and plural in vers. 4 and 6, 
which is insufficient for its support. The plural 
reading, also, in ver. 4f. (Sept., Syr., Aq., 
Symm., Theod., Vulg., Luther) is supported by 
only a few unimportant manuscripts. 
[Hengstenberg: ‘‘According to the common 
idea, the author of Chronicles is understood to 
relate that this composition. was sung at the erec- 
tion of the sanctuary on Zion under David. The 
older expositors hence concluded that those 
Psalms from which this fragment is made up, 
were composed by David, or at least in the time 
of David. In more modern times a proof has 
been sought of the non-genuineness of Chroni- 
cles, or of the arbitrary manner in which the 
Jews fixed the authors and the dates of the 
Psalms. But the whole is founded upon a mis- 
take. The description of the service which took 
place at the bringing-in of the ark of the cove- 
nant in 1 Chron. xvi., terminates before the 
Psalm-composition is introduced, so that we do 
not need to suppose that any use was made of 
the latter at the celebration. David had already 
pronounced the blessing, ver. 2, and the people 
hud been dismissed with the gifts which, accord- 
ing to 2 Chron. vi. 18, 19, terminated the festival. 
A narrative is next given of the arrangement of 
the sacred music in the tabernacle. It is re- 
corded next in ver. 7 that David, on the same 
day, caused thanks to be given by Asaph and his 
brethren, and, on the occasion of the great me- 
morable day of the establishment of the sacred 
music, there is given, vers. 8-16, the essence of 
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those Psalms which at all times were sung, ac- 
companied by their music, as a representation 
of the whole Psalter. The author of Chronicles 
naturally formed his composition out of those 
Psalms, which were sung in his day most fre- 
quently and with the greatest relish. In like 
manner it was natural that he should not bind 
himself strictly to the text of the borrowed pas- 
sages, but should introduce slight alterations 
wherever such seemed suitable. The defence 
lies in this, that he does not, like the author of 
’ the Books of Samuel in 2 Sam. xxii., pledge him- 
self to give a faithful transcript of another man’s 
labor, but has rather published expressly an ab- 
. stract by himself, and we must expect a priori, 
that it would be given with that freedom, which 
is manifested in selecting from Ps. cy. only the 
beginning, and from our Psalm the beginning and 
the conclusion.” —J. F. M.] 

[In ver. 4, E. V. has: with the favor that thou 
bearest unto thy people. This should probably 
be replaced by the rendering: ‘in favor to thy 
people.” For the connection compare the next 
verse.—J. s. M.] 4 

Vers. 5-7. Of thy nation.—‘]"}] is parallel to 
J) [ver. 4] as in Zeph. ii, 9; the singular be- 
ing employed to designate the people of Israel, 
whereas the plural always expresses the nations, 
as contrasted with the people, DY, united under 


the dominion of Jehovah. In ver. 7 the Sept. 


have evidently read poy instead of poy, for 


they translated avaBaivovrec. The word is not a 
gloss from ver. 22 ‘(Clericus, Kister), nor a mu- 
tilation of DTN (Houbigant) or px (Ve- 
nema). A local designation is quite in ‘place, 
and it is not at all surprising that in the name 
of the sea, which follows immediately, the pre- 


position 3 is used instead of OY, in a like sig- 


nification (comp. vers. 19, 22; Ezek. x, 15). 
The appellation *}i0 is not a proper name, that of 


a city at the northern extremity of the Red Sea 
(Knobel on Ex. xiii. 18), but is connected with 
the ancient Egyptian sébe — reeds, or sippe — 
sea-weed. The common idea that it signifies: 
sea of reeds; rests especially upon Ex. ii. 3; Is. 
xix. 6. The absence of the article is due to the 
circumstance that this designation had already 
come into common use, as though it were a pro- 
per name. 

Ver. 15. We are not to render: satiety (Sept., 
Vulg., Syr.) instead of: emaciation, that is, lean- 
ness, 28 consumption (Is. x. 16; xvii. 4), which 
God sent into their soul—their life. The former 
is an inadmissible explanation of wn after the 


fundamental passage, Numb. xi. 20, which states 
that NM, loathing, came upon them. Luther 
combines the two ideas: He sent them enough, 
until they were surfeited. The passage before 
us, however, specifies the disease which resulted 
from this, as the punishment decreed by God. 
Ver. 20. Their glory is, as in Jer. ii. 11, is used 
of God Himself, and in a twofold relation.—His 
manifestation of Himself to His people, and His 
being thus glorified before all nations (Deut. iv. 
6f.;.x. 21). A somewhat different turn is given 
to the sentence, if Jehovah is here called the 
Pride of Israel (1 Sam. xv. 29; Hos, v. 5; vii. 10). 
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Vers. 24-27. The pleasant land. So Jer, 
iii. 19; Zech. vii. 14. The lifting up of the hand 
is here not a gesture of threatening, raising it 
to strike, but an attitude employed in taking an 
oath, (Ex. vi. 8; Deut. xxxii. 40, comp. Dan, — 


xii. 7; Ps. exliv. 8). It was because they de- 
spised the land, that God would make them 
perish in the wilderness. (Num. xiv. 32). Be- 
cause they murmured in their tents (Deut. i. 27), 
they were, in the persons of their descendants, 
to be dispersed among the heathen. As ver. 
26f. is unmistakably connected with Ezek. xx. 


28, the repeated Sand would appear to bea 
chirographical error (Hitzig, Del.) for ypay. 
Accordingly, the translation: overthrow (Sept., 
Syr., Chald.), is preferred by many. But the 
word may have been repeated intentionally, for 
in ver. 43, q22 (to sink down, decay) occurs, 
instead of pa (to dissolve, become corrupt), 
which is retained in lWzek, xxiv. 23; xxxiii. 10, 
from the fundamental passage Lev. xxvi. 39. 
Hitzig regards it as an error; Delitzsch as a 
deliberate alteration. 

Ver. 28 employs, as it seems, after Num. 
xxv. 8, 5, a technical word denoting con- 
nection with the Moabitish priapus. [For 
the mode of expression comp. 1 Cor. vi. — 
16, and Kling thereon in the Bibelwerk.—J. F. 
M.]. It expresses, at all events, a closer inter- 
course and more complete yielding up, than would 
be conveyed by the translation: they were ini- 
tiated (Sept., Jerome), or: they served (Gesenius, 
after the Ethiopic usage of the kindred word), 
Nothing is known of any special ceremony in 
which bands or fillets were worn (J. D. Michae- 
lis). The dead are not gods of the under ~ 
world (Selden), or departed spirits (Deut. xviii. — 
11; Is. viii. 19), for which sacrifices of the dead — 
were brought (Koster, De Wette); for mention 
is also made here of eating the offerings, and ~ 
Num. xxy. 2 calls them, ‘sacrifices of their 
gods.” Accordingly, Moabitish gods are meant 
here also (Hupfeld and others), which are called — 
dead as contrasted with the living God (Wisdom 
xiii. 10ff.). 

Ver. 80. Wy is not to be understood merely 
of stepping forth (Numbers xxv. 7), but also of 
coming forward, as mediator, for Phinehas, by 
intervening with his spear, performed an act of 
judgment, and that through zeal for God’s jus- 
tice. By this act of faith (Gen. xv. 6), that 
justice was satisfied, and asa Divine acknow- 
ledgment of its religious worth, the priesthood 
was bestowed upon him and his descendants for 
ever. (Num. xxv. 10 ff.). The signification of 


judging is established for the Piel 945 (1 Sam. 


ii, 25); the signification of intereeding (Chald., 
Syr., Geier) is that of the Hithpael, that of 
atoning (Vulg.) or expiating (Sept.) has, in 
fact, been assigned. . 

Vers. 32, 33. The unadvised words of Moses 
allude to His question to the people (Numb. 
xx. 10), which was shown to be one of impa- 
tience and doubt by his twice striking the 
rock, and was therefore -designated by God as. 
unbelief and disobedience (Numb. xx. 12, 24; 
xxvii. 14), and punished as such. But, because 


| the people had given occasion to this fault, it is 
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said in ver. 32 6, in accordance with the com- 
 plaint of their leader (Deut. i. 37; iii. 26), that 
it went ill with Moses for their sakes.’ Yet 
we are not to translate: they embittered his 
_ (Moses’) spirit (Sept., and most), but, according 
to the historical account and the usage of 
_ the phrase (vers. 7, 43; Ps. Ixxviii. 17, 40, 56, 
Is. lxili. 10), this reference is only to resisting 
the Spirit of God (Chald., Geier, Hengst., and 
the recent expositors). 

Ver. 37. The OW are, according to Deut. 


xxxii. 17; Judges ii. 11, not demons (Sept., and 


others), Baruch iy. 7, but gods, under the ap- 


 pellation: powers, or: lords. 

[in ver. 46 render: and has given them favor 
in the sight of all those that carried them captive. 
ALEXANDER: ‘The literal translation of the first 
clause is, and has given them for mercies or com- 
passions. This remarkable expression is bor- 
rowed from 1 Kings viii. 50, (compare 2 Chron. 
xxx. 9), not only here, but in the history of Dan- 
iel and his fellow-captives (Dan. i. 9), which 
makes it not at all improbable, that what is there 
recorded is among the indications of returning 

_ Divine favor, here referred to by the Psalmist.” 

 —J. F.M.~]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Human understanding and human speech 
can never measure the greatness of God’s deeds 
or the depth of His mercy; but the grateful ac- 
knowledgment and extolling proclamation of 
them are not merely an expression, becoming to 
the people of God, of the relation in which they 
stand to Him, but are also the ordained means 
of spreading the glory due to Him, and of 
strengthening confidence in the eternal efficiency 
of His grace. 

2. The strengthening of this confidence is in- 
dispensable, especially as every legitimate claim, 
which men could be tempted to found upon the 
covenant relation, is altogether cancelled by sins 
which are renewed from generation to genera- 
tion. Accordingly, a new display of mercy is 
the only means of deliverance. But the seeking 
after and imploring this mercy presupposes, not 
only an experience of the need and a desire of 
its satisfaction, but also a belief of the possibility 

_of the latter, and of the readiness of God to afford 
the means that are necessary thereto. And it is 
only as resting upon this ground, that courage 
will be imparted to appropriate personally, with 
all the earnestness of a soul-stricken confession 
of sin, the Divine promises and means of grace. 

8. The contemplation of the history of God’s 
people is specially adapted to awaken both a peni- 
tent frame of mind, and a believing seeking after 
the Divine favor. For that history exhibits, in 
impressive sketches, ingratitude displayed anew 
on every occasion, disobedience, fickleness, and 
partial defection on the one side, anc, on 
the other, brings before the view judgments and 

acts of deliverance on the part of God, which 
are not isolated, but form one connected course 
of leading, for the unfolding of His purposes of 
mercy and plan of salvation. : 

4, It was a part of the design of these dealings 
to impress and develop the truth, that punishment 
attends upon guilt, and that without expiation 
there is no forgiveness of sin; that there is, how- 








ever, @ means of delivering the people by sub- 
stitution, not performed by legal works and 
practices, not by priestly ceremonies and forms, 
not by external actions and sacrifices, but 
by the personal self-devotion of those, who, 
whether by acting or suffering, by interceding 
or judging, step into the breach, and, by yielding 
up their own persons satisfy the actual demands 
of justice, rescue and purify the people of God, 
and set them upon the way of salvation. 

6. Such a view of history, together with its in- 
structive use, is immediately applicable to pur- 
poses of edification. It has, indeed, to do with 
universal transgressions, judgments, deeds of 
deliverance, and experiences of mercy ; yet it re- 
gards them not as general truths, but with his- 
torical particularity and in their concrete defi- 
niteness. And, accordingly, it does not excite a 
more general consciousness. of guilt, desire for 
salvation, or feeling of gratitude; it rather evokes, 
amid the songs of the Church to the praise of 
God’s glory, a special prayer of confession. And 


| these are the more worthily united, the more 


such a prayer issues forth, with the vigor of life, 
from belief in the perpetual efficiency of the Di- 
vine mercy, which has been so often attested and 
assured in history, and the more decidedly it is 
expressed and animated with the sense of a com- 
munity of interests, both in confession of sins 
and in supplications for supplies of grace, which 
are sought not merely with a view to personal 
participation, but also with a view to the needs 
of the united Church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is well for us, that, while confessing our 
sins, we can confidently offer a prayer for the 
Divine favor, and can begin and end with praise 
to God.—All suffering endures its time, but God’s 
love to eternity.—The history of the Church as 
a testimony, that grace is mightier than sin.— 
God remembers His covenant with us according 
to His mercy, and truth ; but we often forget His 
blessings and judgments, even although we re- 
main mindful of the words of His promises and 
threatenings.—Only those can draw consolation 
from the proclamation of God’s mercy, who are 
truly in earnest in the confession of their sins. 
—Though we can never praise God adequately, 
yet the greatness of His deeds must not cause 
us to be silent, but must animate us to praise.— 
If we are no better than our fathers, the fact 
should not serve to excuse us, but urge us more 
earnestly to penitence.—It were good for us, if 
the judgments of God were not our first remind- 
ers that He has not forgotten us.—We must most 
rightly count those happy who practise right- 
eousness; but we are not to forget that all men 
are sinners, that we obtain salvation through 
grace, and that righteousness is the fruit of faith. 

Srarke: We have always sufficient reason to 
praise God: but let us, above all, assiduously 
preserve the memory of His goodness.—A dark 
cloud, though it may conceal, can never destroy 
or extinguish the sun; so the clouds of affliction 
cannot blot out or quench the goodness and 
mercy of God.—If thou dost but truly humble 
thyself in prayer before God, He will ever re- 
member thee for good.—There are still many 
after the fashion of the Israelites of old: they 


will not recognize God’s wonders as wonders, 
they do not fittingly regard His goodness. What 
can be the result but forgetfulness of God, which 
is the source of many other sins ?7—A man gives 
proof of a most depraved heart, when he does 
not fear to sin in the very place, where he has 
been delivered from imminent danger.—When 
God will serve us, nature must give way to Him. 
—If faith is of the true kind, it will soon make 
itself seen in good works.—If we would abide 
faithful in God’s word, and be counselled ever 
by it, we would not so soon or so lightly forget 
His gracious benefits.—To demand anything from 
God in impatience and doubt, and thus, as it 
were, to force it from Him, is to tempt Him.— 
If we pray for temporal things without any con- 
ditions, and therefore against God’s command, 
God may indeed hearken to us sometimes, but 
how often does the fulfilment humble us, and 
bring us to shame, when we have brought harm 
upon ourselves by our foolish request :—Almost 
every man has some moulds in which he casts 
the molten calves of his worship, until God alone 
becomes great in his eyes.—Nothing is more un- 
becoming and disgraceful to aman of under- 
standing, than to set his heart on unworthy 
objects more worthless than himself.—He is 
blessed who can regard the great works of God 
with delight and not be terrified by them.—O 
believing soul, if thou art filled with dismay that 
so few stand in the breach, do it thyself; and 
all the more, the less others do it; if none will 
pray with thee, thou hast still the best of all fel- 
low-suppliants, and the best Intercessor with the 
Father in heaven, Jesus Christ Himself.—The 
devil has still many kinds of enticing food, 
through which he seduces lusting souls to the 
service of idols.—A little word can often create 
a great disquietude in the heart, and yet there 
are many so thoughtless in the use of their 
tongues, that they speak not one, nor a few, but 
indeed numberless idle words. Will they be- 
come swords too, that will vex and torment their 
consciences ?—Mistimed leniency is opposed to 
God, and injures alsa him who displays it, for it 
makes him a partaker in the sins of others.— 
The first step towards sin is the conscious ne- 
glect of God’s commands.—Intercourse and 
association with the wicked are calculated to 
produce much evil.—How easily intimacies are 
contracted in these days! But how heavy 
many a heart becomes thereby! How sorely 
wounded is many a conscience !—There are many 
who become only the more wicked, the more gra- 
cious and merciful God proves Himself to them. 

OstanpER Sometimes a single mischance 
will make us forget all God’s benefits.— 
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Arnpt: Men cannot, without repentance, be- — 
come partakers of God’s grace, and all God’s 
wonders are performed that He may bring them — 
to conversion.—God must work long before He 
excites and maintains faith in us.—How God may - 
be overcome by prayer.—RENSOHEL : God’s favor — 
outweighs all-guilt.—Frisou: There is first 
shown in the example of Israel the constant in- 
constancy of the human heart; there is then 
extolled the unwearied mercy and compassion 
of God, and lastly, David shows the true means 
of becoming a partaker in ,;such compassion.— — 
Ricuter: Each individual believer should ap- 
propriate specially to himself God’s gracious — 
promises to His whole people. If we do not — 
lay hold upon them, to whom are they to be 
made good? To unbelievers?—Diepricu: The 
best kind of confession is this: to give all 
the glory to God, to take all the guilt to ourselves, — 
and to hope for the best in God’s glorious grace, — 
—TausBeE: True sorrow, which is from God, not — 
only does not make us incapable of praising God, — 
but bears within itself the seeds of true joy, joy — 
in the Lord.—Faith in God’s mercy is the only — 
anchor of safety for His people. 

[Marr. Henry: What is asked in passion is — 
often given in wrath —Those wretchedly forget — 
themselves who feed their bodies and starve their 
souls.—Then God gives the good things of this — 
life in love, when, with them, He gives grace to — 
glorify God in the midst of them; for then the © 
soul delights itself in fatness. Is. lv. 2.—This is _ 
the worst thing in sin, that it makes us loath- © 
some to God, aud the nearer any are to God in 
profession, the more loathsome they are if they 
rebel against Him.—BisHop Horne: In general, 
we learn from this part of sacred history, how 
acceptable to God isa well-timed zeal for His — 
service, as also, how dangerous it is to converse 
too freely with those of the other sex, especially 
when they have been educated in a false religion 
or in no religion at all.—We stand astonished, 
doubtless, at this horrid, barbarous, and unnatu- 
ral impiety of offering children by fire to a Mo- 
loch: but how little is it considered that children, 
brought up in the ways of ignorance, error, — 
vanity, folly and vice, are more effectually 
sacrificed to the great adversary of mankind. 
Scorr: Often have we, forgetful of the terrors 
of Sinai, and even of the scene exhibited on 
Mount Calvary, and of our marvellous deliver- 
ance from the hand of the enemy, been setting 
up idols in our hearts, and cleaving to some for- 
bidden object, so that, if a greater than Moses 
had not stood in the breach, to turn away the 
anger of the Lord, we should have provoked Him 
to destroy us.—J. F. M.]. 
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1 O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: 

For his mercy endureth for ever. 
2 Let the redeémed of the Lorp say so, 

Whom he hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy; 
3 And gathered them out of the lands, 

From the east, and from the west, 

From the north, and from the south. 


4 They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way; 
They found no city to dwell in. 

5 Hungry and thirsty, 
Their soul fainted in them. 

6 Then they cried unto the Lorp in their trouble, 
And he delivenal them out of their distresses. 

7 And he led them forth by the right way, 
That they might go to a city of habitation. 

8 Oh that men would praise the Lorn for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men! 

9 For he satisfieth the longing soul, 
And filleth the hungry soul with goodness. 


10 Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
Being bound in affliction and iron; 
11 Because they rebelled against the words of God, 
And contemned the counsel of the Most High: 
12 Therefore he brought down their heart with labour; 
They fell down, and there was none to help. 
13 Then they cried unto the Lorp in their trouble, 
And he saved them out of their distresses. 
14 He brought them out of darkness and the shadow of death, 
And brake their bands in sunder. ; 
15 Oh that men would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men! 
16 For he hath broken the gates of brass, 
And cut the bars of iron in sunder. 


17 Fools, because of their transgression, 
And because of their iniquities, are afflicted. 
18 Their soul abhorreth all manner of meat; 
And they draw near unio the gates of death. 
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19 Then they cry unto the Lorp in their trouble, 
And he saveth them out of their distresses. 
20 He sent his word, and healed them. 
And delivered them from their destructions. 
21 Oh that men would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men! 
22 And let them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
And declare his works with rejoicing. 


23 They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters; 

24 These see the works of the Lorn, 
And his wonders in the deep. 

25 For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, 
Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

26 They mount up to the heaven, they go down again to the depths: 
Their soul is melted because of trouble. 

27 They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, 
And are at their wit’s end. 

28 Then they cry unto the Loxp in their trouble, 
And he bringeth them out of their distresses, 

29 He maketh the storm a calm, 
So that the waves thereof are still. 

30 Then are they glad because they be quiet ; 
So he bringeth them unto their desired haven. 

31 Oh that men would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men ! 

32 Let them exalt him also in the congregation of the people, 
And praise him in the assembly of the elders. 


33 He turneth rivers into a wilderness, 
And the watersprings into dry ground; 
34 A fruitful land into barrenness, 
For the wickedness of them that dwell therein. 
35 He turneth the wilderness into a standing water, 
And dry ground into watersprings. . 
36 And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, 
That they may prepare a city for habitation; 
37 And sow the fields, and plant vineyards, 
Which may yield fruits of increase. 
38 He blesseth them also, so that they are multiplied greatly ; 
And suffereth not their cattle to decrease. 


39 Again, they are minished and brought low through oppression, affliction and sorrow. 
40 He poureth contempt upon princes, 
And causeth them to wander in the wilderness, where there is no way. 
41 Yet setteth he the poor on high from affliction, 
_ And maketh Aim families like a flock. 
42 The righteous shall see zt, and rejoice: 
And all iniquity shall stop her mouth. 


43 Whoso ts wise, and will observe these thongs, 
Even they shall understand the lovingkindness of the Lorn. 


whom He has gathered from the four quarters 
EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOAL. ve the eps see Spas lands. After 

is preface there follow four stroph 
Contents and Composition. A liturgical length clearly distinguished by ae Be 
expression of thanksgiving (Jer. xxxiii. 11; Ps. | which those are summoned to fulfil this duty of 
evi., exvill., cxxxvi.) is (vers. 1-8) declared to | thanksgiving whom God has delivered from home- 
be appropriate for the redeemed of Jehovah, | less wanderings (vers. 4-9), from the miseries 
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of imprisonment (vers. 10-16), from. the death- 


pains of sickness (vers. 17-22), and from the 


perils of a sea-voyage (vers. 28-32), Then two 
strophes (vers. 33-88 and 39-42) without a re- 
frain, and with many passages taken literally from 
the Book of Job and from Is. xl., lxvi., sometimes 
quite loosely connected, describe the controlling 
power of God in the varying fortunes of men and 
nations. The closing verse (43) commends to the 
consideration of men the whole of God's dispo- 
sing guidance, which has just been described. 
There are throughout the Psalm indications 
of a very late period of composition. We are 
not justified even in connecting it too closely 
with the Babylonish exile. The introduction 
might seem to allude to it; but the further we 
read in the following strophes, the less do they 
seem capable of being referred to special histo- 
rical occurrences, such as the carrying away into 
C.ptivity and the return, or of being rightly 
viewed as poetical pictures of the various dis- 
tresses and deliverances of that period (most of 
the recent commentators since Schnurrer). For 
ver. 23 does not speak of a return home in ships, 
in which case, moreover, we would not be led to 
think of the Babylonish exile, but of the Macca- 
beean period (Hitzig); but of the dangers en- 
countered by those who undertake sea-voyages, 
whether trading merchants, or sailors, or trav- 
ellers, or fishermen. And this is not a figura- 
tive representation, but an example (Hupfeld, 
Del., and most of the older commentators) of the 
hearing of prayer, and of the divine deliverance 
of mankind in distress, for which God should be 
thanked in His church. So also with the de- 
scription of the preceding strophes. In each 
case actual events are cited from distinct classes 
of distressing situations, which, however, have 
not merely occurred on one occasion, but may be 
repeated. These examples, moreover, are so much 
the better adapted to that parenetic purpose, in 
whose interest the Psalm is projected, and to 
which it ever tends more closely, as in some of 
them prominence is given to human guilt and the 
divine mercy, and in others to human impotence 
and the divine power to control. The former de- 
sign is observable in the second and third exam- 
ples; the latter in the fourth, which at the same 
time effects the transition to the description of 
those deeds of the Highest which effect the change 
of circumstances,—a description which is still 
more general in its character, and advances in 
sentences that are still more loosely connected. 
The conjecture of Hupfeld that vers. 33 ff. are 
inserted from another composition, has accor- 
dingly little probability, even if no importance 
be attached to the allusion contained in ver. 36 
tovers. 4and 5. The first example is given in 
@ narrative style, and stands in the closest con- 
nection with the words of the introduction. It 
is therefore most natural to understand this pas- 
sage as alluding to the circumstances of the Ba- 
byl. Exile. The supposition, however, that this 
psalm was sung at the first celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles after the return, Ezra iii. 
1 f. (Hengst.), has nothing to indicate it, and is 
improbable. So with the conjectures that it 
completes, with the number seven, the supposed 
trilogies ci.—ciii., civ.-cvi. (Hengst.), or forms 
a trilogy with Ps. cy. and cvi. (Del.) It may be 
35 











quite proper to bring the position of this Psalm, 
at the opening of the Fifth Book, into connection 
with its several points of resemblance to the last 
two Psalms of the Fourth Book, without being 
thereby justified in inferring an internal rela- 
tionship and the same authorship. 

The allegorico-propketical interpretation of the 
whole Psalm, as bearing upon the fortunes of the 
Christian Church, whether directly (Cocc.), or as 
an application of the immediate reference to the 
Church of the Old Covenant (Venema), is only a 
Spiritualizing interpretation based upon the un- 
tenable view that the fortunes of the Jewish peo- 
ple are here described (Chald., Syr.). For to 
them, as has been said, only the introduction, 
with the first strophe, can be rightly referred. 
Accordingly this strophe begins, ver. 4; with the 
narrative tense, while, at the beginning of the 
following strophes, participles occur which can- 
not depend on that verb, but introduce the sub- 
jects of the several strophes. The grammatical 
connection of the sentences, however, in this 
Psalm, is in general loose, and hence we are nei- 
ther to supply from ver. 2, before the strophe, 
the words ‘‘let them say’’ (Schnurrer), nor to 
regard the closing refrain ‘‘may they praise” 
[E. V.: Oh, that men would praise!] as the real . 
predicate (De Wette, Hengst., Hupteld), nor to 
change the finite verb in ver. 4 into a participle 
(Luth., Camphausen). And the latter is the less 
advisable, as the participle which determines 
the connection of the whole passage is found al- 
ready in ver. 2, viz. the redeemed of Jehovah 
(Is. Ixii. 12), who were gathered from all quar- 
ters of the world to Jerusalem, since after the 
return from the exile, the restoration of the 
Temple and the upbuilding of the Jewish Theoc- 
racy were carried out in that city. 

[The application of the whole psalm to the ex- 
ile, and, consequently, the figurative interpreta- 
tion of the examples, are approved by Dr. Alex- 
ander. Perowne, after giving the view of Phi- 
lippson and Delitzsch in favor of the trilogy 
above alluded to, makes the following judicious 
remarks; ‘‘ But ingenious as this is, it rests on 
the assumption that the 107th Psalm, like the 
other two, is historical, and is designed chiefly 
to celebrate the return from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. The second and third verses of the 
Psalm are supposed to mark the occasion for ~ 
which it was written. And the rest of the Psalm 
is held to exhibit, by means of certain examples 
of peri] and deliverance, either, in a figure, the 
miseries of the exile, or, literally, the incidents of 
the homeward journey. Such an interpretation, 
however, can hardly be maintained. It is un 
natural to regard these examples, taken from 
every-day experience, as a figurative description 
of the exile; it is quite impossible in particular, 
that the picture of the seafarers should repre- 
sent the sufferings of the Captivity, though it 
might certainly form one part of the story of the 
return; for the exiles are described, not merely 
as coming back from Babylon, but from all the 
countries of their dispersion (comp. Jer. xvi 15; 
xl. 12; Dan. ix. 7). It is obvious that the 
Psalm is not historical. It describes various 
incidents of human life; it tells of the perils 
which befall men, and the goodness of God in de- 
livering them, and calls upon all who have expe- 
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rienced His care and protection gratefully to 
acknowledge them; and it is perfectly general 
in its character. The four or five groups or 
pictures are so many samples taken from the 
broad and varied record of human experience.” 
In this view, which agrees substantially with 
that of Dr. Moll, I fully concur. It is the im- 
pression which every reader, critical or uncriti- 
cal, derives first and naturally from the Psalm. 
It is generally held to, also, when there is no 
hypothesis of relationship with other Psalms to 
be supported. J. F. M.] 

Ver. 3. From the sea [E. V., from the south]. 
The expression would suggest to the mind of a 
Hebrew the idea of the west, while the context 
demands that of the south. It is not upon the 
number (Hengst.) of the four quarters of the 
world that the force of the passage depends, but 
upon the particular designation of each of them. 
The explanation which refers to the Arabian 
Gulf (Chald., Rudinger, Schnurrer, Dathe), is 
against the usage of the word. That which re- 
gards it asthe Southern (Indian) Ocean, after Is. 
xlix. 11 (Hitz.), is possible, though disputed (Kno- 
bel), and yet is more probable than the unusual 
reference to that part of the Mediterranean Sea 
lying to the southwest of Palestine, and washing 
the shores of Egypt (Maurer, Del.). A change 
in the reading from OD’) to {79 (Clericus, J. D. 
Mich., Muntinghe, Koster, Hupfeld), with re- 
ference to Ps. lxxxix, 18, is readily suggested. 

Ver. 4. We need not depart from the ac- 
cents and attach 17 to the following mem- 
ber, translating: the way toa city (Sept., Vulg., 
Syr., Schnurrer, Rogenm.), or, after ver. 40, Is. 
xliii. 19, change the reading into WIND : no 
way in the desert (Olsh., Baur, Hupfeld). The 
word in question is probably not an accusative 
of the closer definition (Geier, Hengstenberg, De 
Wette). It better accords with the poetical 
style to assume a construct state: desert of a 
way (Ewald, Hitzig, Del.), that is, a desolate 
(Jerome), unfrequented (Luther) way, (é6yuoc 
d06c, Acts viii. 26). 


[Ver. 8. The general reference: ‘Oh, that; 


men,” in EB. V. is incorrect. ALEXANDER: * Let 
(such) give thanks to Jehovah (for) His mercy, 
and His wonderful works to the sons of men.” 
—J F.M.] 

Ver. 17, It is unnecessary to change the read- 


- 
ing 0°7'N in order to obtain, instead of the idea 


of sinfulness (Job v. 3; Prov. ii. 7), that-of bur- 
dening (Olshausen), or that of an exclamation: 
woe to them! (Hitzig). 

[Ver. 23. ALEXANDER: ‘“‘Going down seems 
to be an idiomatic phrase borrowed from 
Isa. xliii. 10, and equivalent to going out to 
sea, in English. The expression may have 
reference to the general elevation of the land 
above the water, but is directly opposed to our 
phrase the high seas, and to the classical usage 
of ascending ships, 7. e., embarking, and descend- 
ing, 1.¢., landing. The last words may also be 
translated: great or mighty waters; but the 
usage of the Psalms is in favor of the version: 
many waters, which moreover forms a beautiful 
poetical equivalent to sea or ocean.” —J. F. M.] 

Ver. 89. It is not necessary to suppose an 








ellipsis before this verse, or to transpose it with 
those next following (Olsh.). It is certainly inad- 
missible to take the verbs as pluperfects (De 
Wette, after the older expositors), or the sen- 
tence as a relative one (Hengstenberg), [ opposed 
also by Alexander and others.—J. F. M.] An 
allusion to enemies, or, in general, to other sub- 
jects than the preceding (Knapp), has nothing to 
indicate it. Most assume with Kimchi and 
Geier a repeated diminution in the number of 
the same subjects, as a punishment for a relapse 
into sin. 

Ver. 40 is taken from Job xii. 21, 24 as 38 f. 
from Is. xli. 18 f., 42 b. from Job y. 16, and 43, 
from Hos. xiv. 10. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The praise of God is essential matter of every 
prayer of thanksgiving; to offer it is the first 
duty of the redeemed, and at the same time the 
appropriate means for the building up of the re- 
deemed Church, which, in such a sacrifice of 
praise, offers itself to God, and yields itself up 
as the people that are His. 

2. God has not only chosen His Church, and 
established it upon earth as being the people of 
His inheritance; He preserves it also as such in 
this evil world, delivers it from the perils which 
threaten it with ruin and dissolution, gathers its 
dispersed members from every region under 
heaven, and effects its restoration from prostra- 
tion and destruction. But, while it must give 
thanks after the deliverance, so must it, before 
the same, pray and cry in its distress to the liv- 
ing God of revelation. 

8. This applies not only to the Church in its 
narrower sense, or to its wants as a Church, but 
to all the seasons of distress, and to all the deli- 
verances of the Church and its members. Every- 
where and at all times is displayed the contrast 
between omnipotence and impotence, righteous- 
ness and guilt, compassion and need, together 
with its adjustment by deeds of Divine help. 
To observe this is the wisdom of the pious, to 
act accordingly the piety of the wise. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


He who contemplates God’s doings in history, 
finds everywhere: (1.) an exhortation to thanks- 
giving for His gracious help ; (2.) occasion for 
self-humiliation beneath His powerful hand; (8.) 
a call to surrender himself to His gracious will. 
—It is no harder for God to deliver than to 
judge, but He loves the former better.—What 
opens the heart and lips of the pious, closes the 
mouth of the ungodly.—It is easier to cry to God 
in distress, than to give thanks in the Church 
after deliverance.—There is nothing better to be 
wished for than to have a heart capable of 
appreciating God’s benefits, and an eye open to 
His doings ; for then thanksgiving and supplica- 
tion, fear and trust, anxiety and hope, are in 
their true relations, and after the right manner. 
—He who has enjoyed God’s help should mark 
(1.) in what distress he has been; (2.) how he 
has called to God; (3.) how God has helped 
him; (4.) what thanks he has returned; and 
(5.) what thanks he is yet bound to render. 

STaRKE: Manifold afflictions are the true ma- 
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terial out of which the wonder-working God 
forms praise and glory for His most holy name, 
and joy and profit for us.—Gods supervision 
and care extend over all parts of the world; He 
can therefore help and stand by His. own, in 
whatever place in the world they may be.—The 
pilgrimage of a Christian involves wandering, 
insecurity, hunger, thirst, and despite, but all to 
the end, that the faithful guidance, the mighty 
help, the satisfying and revival of the Good 
Shepherd may be displayed.—As there is but one 
Helper, who is God, so there is but one means of 
obtaining His help, and that is prayer; but the 
essence and soul of prayer is faith.—If thou, be- 
liever, never findest upon earth where thou canst 
rest thy foot, God’ will at last reach forth His 
haud to thee, and receive thee into the holy city, 
into the dwellings of peace.—The spiritual bonds 
of sin (2 Tim. ii. 26) often surround the body 
also with fetters. Bodily imprisonment has 
been to many the occasion of anxiety for free- 
dom from eternal chains.—Repentance and 
prayer must be the first remedies employed in 
iJlness, and then the use of ordinary restoratives 
will not remain without a blessing from God.— 
Recovery from a deadly disease is, as it were, al- 
ready a foretaste of the resurrection from the 
dead.—Those who have regained healih forget 
quite easily to render thanks therefor; but God 
can not suffer such ingratitude. Think what a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving is due to God, together 
with the offering up of the whole life, thus pre- 
sented to thee.—The world has often been tra- 
versed by ships, but almost every voyage reveals 
some new and wonderful works of nature; who 
would then not exclaim: the earth, yea, also, the 
sea, are full of the goodness of the Lord ?—Let 
not the inhabitants of the richest and most. fer- 
tile countries presume upon these advantages ; 
God can make a garden of the Lord a lake of 
brimstone.—If we in the meanwhile turn our- 
selves seriously to the Lord, and seek His grace 
by heartfelt prayer, He will also fulfil His 
promises to us.—That the honor, exaltation, and 
power of magistrates area gift of God, is most 
clearly shown, when they lose their authority, 
and scarcely any will obey them. 

OsianpER: Believers must learn to strengthen 
their faith from the goodness and mercy of God. 
—Friscu: He who sins against his Creator, 





comes under the care of the physician. Death 
itself is the wages of our sins, and so also are 
its forerunners, that is, our diseases.—If God 
visits us sometimes with unfruitful seasons, let 
us consider who we are—men who daily commit 
many sins, and deserve much worse than this 
from God.—Rizcer: The ‘*man of God” con- 
ducts us through the world, as through a theatre, 
on which are displayed the miseries of mankind, 
and the wondrous works and kindness of God. 
—BERLENBURGER Bisie: Let the man whocan- 
not pray become a sailor. THoLucK (ver. 20): 
The word of God is His ministering angel.— 
GuentHeR: All those nations which have not 
yet known the true God, are dispersed and wan- 
dering; and all who have found their home in 
God, feel that they are gathered in.—DizpRion: 
In order to learn to praise God rightly, we must 
first suffer much.—ScHauBacH: We stand with 
awe-struck minds before this rich display of 
God’s wondrous power, and at the same time re- 
joice that in the course of long ages it has lost 
nothing of its fulness, but that it still never fails 
to revive hungering and thirsting souls.—TAuBE: 
Ye people of the Lord, see how good Jehovah is! 
and how blessed ye can and shall be with Him! 

[Bisnorp Horne: A truly “wise” person will 
treasure up in his heart the contents of this truly 
instructive and delightful Psalm. By se doing 
he will fully “understand” and comprehend the 
weakness and wretchedness of man, and the 
power and loving-kindness of God, who, not for 
our merit, but for His mercy’s sake, dispelleth 
our ignorance, breaketh off our sins, healeth our 
infirmities, preserveth us in temptation, placeth 
us in His Church, enricheth us with His grace, 
sheltereth us from persecution, blesseth us in 
time, and will crown us in eternity. 

Scorr: Let us remember to praise our God for 
turning the wilderness, which we Gentiles inhab- 
ited, into a fruitful land, and opening for us the 
wells of salvation (Is. xii. 8).—Let us pray that 
the Jewish nation, which has been so long a bar- 
ren desert, may again be watered with His grace, 
and bring forth the fruits of faith and holiness. 

Barnes; No one can study the works of God, 
or mark the events of His providence, without 
perceiving that there are innumerable arrange- 
ments which have no other end than to produce 
happiness.—J. F. M.] 








< PSALM COVIII. 
A Song or Psalm of David. 


2 O God my heart is fixed; 


I will sing and give praise, even with my glory. 


3 Awake, psaltery and harp: 
I myself will awake early. 


4 I will praise thee, O Lorp, among the people: _ 
And I will sing praises unto thee among the nations, 
5 For thy mercy is great. above the heavens : 


And thy truth reacheth unto the clouds. 
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6 Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens: 


And thy glory above all the earth! 


7 That thy beloved may be delivered: 
Save with thy right hand, and answer m 

8 God hath spoken in his holiness ; 
I will rejoice, I will divide Shechem, 
And mete out the valley of Succoth. 

9 Gilead 7s mine; Manasseh 7s mine ; 


e. 


Ephraim also is the strength of mine head ; 


Judah is my lawgiver ; 

10 Moab is my washpot ; 
Over Edom will I cast out my shoe; 
Over Philistia will I triumph. 


11 Who will bring me into the strong city? 
Who will lead me into Edom ? 


12 Wilt not thou, O God, who hast cast us off? 
And wilt not thou, O God, go forth with our hosts? 


13. Give us help from trouble : 
For vain %s the help of man. 
14 Through God we shall do valiantly : 


For he it is that shall tread down our enemies. 


\ 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents and Composition.—Two fragments 
of Davidic Psalms, namely, Pss. lvii. 8-12, and 
lx. 7-14, are here brought together without any 
connection whatever; and the changes occurring 
in only a few words, are so unimportant, that 
neither occasion nor purpose can be discovered 
in this combination and conformation. Least of 
all is a poet like David to be held guilty of com- 
bining in such a manner (Hengstenberg) two 
pieces taken out of their connection. For the 
two most important changes are these: —The two 
parts are taken from Elohim Psalms, but here, 
ver. 4, Jehovah is substituted for Adonai. Again, 
the original lamentation of conquered Philistia is 
here in ver. 10 changed into the form of an ex- 
ulting cry of victory. It is not however to be in- 
ferred from this, with any degree of certainty, 
that the occasion lay in the later (Clauss), per- 
haps Maccabeean victories (Rudinger, Rosenm., 
Hitzig); for the complaint and entreaty of the 
conclusion is entirely unsuitable to these occa- 
sions, Still less, assuredly, do the remaining, 
merely formal, alterations of the Text favor such 
a conjecture. 

The following variations are also observa- 
ble, but they do not affect the sense. The 
repeated words at the beginning of ver. 2 are 
omitted. Instead of the exclamation: wake my 
honor! that is, my soul! the words appear as 





defining more closely the subject, singing and 
playing. In vers. 46 and 6d a vav copulative is 
inserted, while in ver. 9 @ it isomitted. In ver. 
7b the plural: ws is changed into the singular: 
me.. Inver. 12a,the emphatic: thou is wanting; 
and in ver. 11 the idea of the strong city is con- 
veyed by a more common word instead of a rare 
expression. These variations are throughout 
only proofs of a deterioration in siyle. 


[The renderings of Pss. lx. 12 (10) and eviii. 
12 should be identical. There is no ground for 
the variation of E. V. The true translation is: 
Hast Thou not, O God, cast us off ? and Thou dost 
not go forth in our armies.—The view of Delitzsch 
as to the origin of the Psalm agrees with that of 


Dr. Moll. He says in addition: «‘The JNK of 
ver. 4 and the whole tenor of the Psalm are like 


an echo to the #1171 of the preceding. It is en- 
titled a Psalm-song of David, but only because 
composed of portions of the old Davidic Psalms. 


The absence of the N¥3D% shows already a later 
origin.” So also Perowne. Alexander con- 
cludes with Hengstenberg that the best solution 
is, that David himself combined these passages 
so as to form the basis of a trilogy (Pss. eviii.-ex.) 
adapted to the use of the Church at a period pos- 
terior to the date of Pss. lvii. and lx. The former 
view seems to be that most favored at present. 
For the exposition see that of the original pas- 
sages.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CIX. 


To the chief Musician, 


A Psalm of David. 


Hold not thy peace, O God of my praise; 


2 For the mouth of the wicked and the mouth of the deceitful are opened against me ; 
They have spoken against me with a lying tongue, ee oe 
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3 They compassed me about also with words of hatred ; 
_ And fought against me without a cause. 
4 For my love they are my adversaries: 

But I give myself unto prayer. 
5 And they have rewarded me evil for good, 

And hatred for my love. 


6 Set thou a wicked man over him: 
And let Satan stand at his right hand. 
7 When he shall be judged, let him be condemned: 
And let his prayer become sin. ' 
8 Let his days be few; 
And let another take his office. 
9 Let his children be fatherless, 
And his wife a widow. 
10 Let his children be continually vagabonds, and beg: 
Let them seek their bread also out of their desolate places. 


11 Let the extortioner catch all that he hath; 
And let the strangers spoil his labour. 
12 Let there be none to extend mercy unto nim: 
Neither let there be any to favour his fatherless children. 
13 Let his posterity be cut off; 
And in the generation following let their name be blotted out. 
14 Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the Lorn; 
And let not the sin of his mother be blotted out. 
15 Let them be before the Lorp continually, 
That he may cut off the memory of them from the earth, 


16 Because that he remembered not to shew mercy, 
But persecuted the poor and needy man, 
That he might even slay the broken in heart. 

17 As he loved cursing, so let it come unto him: 

As he delighted not in blessing, so let.it be far from him. 

18 As he clothed himself with cursing like as with his garment, 
So let it come into his bowels like water, 
And like oil into his bones. ; 

19 Let it be unto him as the garment which covereth him, 
And for a girdle wherewith he is girded continually. 

20 Let this be the reward of mine adversaries from the Lorp, 
And of them that speak evil against my soul. 


21 But do thou for me, O Gop the Lord, for thy name’s sake: 
Because thy mercy is good, deliver thou me. 

22 For I am poor and needy, 
And my heart is wounded within me. 

23 I am gone like the shadow when it declineth: 

- Iam tossed up and down as the locust. 

24 My knees are weak through fasting ; 
And my flesh faileth of fatness. 

25 I became also a reproach unto them: 
When they looked upon me they shaked their heads, 


26 Help me, O Lorp my God: 
O save me according to thy mercy: 

27 That they may.know that this is thy hand ; 
That thou, Lorp, hast. done it. 

28 Let them curse, but bless thou: 
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When they arise, let them be ashamed ; 
But let thy servant rejoice. 


29 Let mine adversaries be clothed with shame; , ; 
And let them cover themselves with their own confusion, as with a mantle. 


30 I will greatly praise the Lorp with my mouth ; 
Yea, I will praise him among the multitude. 

81 For he shall stand at the right hand of the poor 
To save him from those that condemn his soul. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTENTS AND ComposiTion.—The Psalmist 
calls upon God not to be silent with regard to his 
complaint (vers. 1-5) against his enemies, who 
are deceitful and filled with enmity, and who 
persecute him causelessly and unrelentingly, for 
he is innocent and pious, and who reward both 
his good deeds and his love towards them with in- 
gratitude and hatred. The retributive justice 
of God, with all its terrible consequences, is then 
invoked upon an enemy, who is thereafter de- 
signated in the singular number, and upon his 
family (vers. 6-10, 11-15, 16-20). He then im- 
plores from God’s mercy his own deliverance, 
describing his personal. weakness and dishonor 
(vers. 21-25), and, with faith in Divine help, 
entreats a victorious issue of this suffering (vers. 
26-29), and unites with this a vow of public 
thanksgiving (vers. 30, 31). 

In these prayers, as well: as in the intro- 
duction, a plurality of foes is spoken of. 
We might therefore be inclined to regard 
the singular designation of the enemy, which 
appears in the prayer for punishment, as a 
rhetorical figure. Yet the whole picture is of 
such a character that it cannot be intended for a 
number of persons, but only for an individual. 
But there is no occasion for maintaining that this 
section interrupts the connection, and regarding 
it as an interpolation (Hupfeld). From the band 
of enemies one could very well have been singled 
out for special punishment, since one actually 
appears as having been specially hardened in 
wickedness. Infavor of this is the circumstance 
that Satan, as the accuser, is to stand at his right 
hand (ver. 6), as God the Defender of his ser- 
vant stands at his right (ver. 81). Ver. 8 also 
speaks of the loss of his occupation. The Apos- 
tle Peter took the same view (Acts i. 20) in re- 
ferring this verse, along with Ps. Ixix. 26, to 
Judas Iscariot, of whom the Holy Ghost had pro- 
phesied by the mouth of David (Acts i. 16). Ac- 
cordingly it is best to refer this Psalm to the ty- 
pico-prophetical (Calvin, Venema, Stier, Del.), 
and not to the Messianic class. For the 
speaker is not presented as a type of the Mes- 
siah (many of the older commentators), or of the 
suffering righteous (Hengst., Clauss.) It is the 
enemy who is treated as the type of Judas, and 
that in a relation altogether definite, and only 
manifested as existing, when viewed from the 
stand-point of the prophetical conception of his- 
tory, and not until it was brought out by the 
fulfilment. It is understood, of course, that 
actual history must furnish corresponding events, 
which, without seeking too far, can be naturally 








brought into connection with the situation de- 
scribed. Such events are found in the relations 
of David to Doeg the Edomite (Kimehi), to Ahitho- 
phel (Grotius, Knapp) to Shimei (Dathe) although ~ 
the individual case in question cannot be esta- 
blished from the text. But, by regarding such a 
special case as no more than an extreme height- 
ening of the contrast between the theocratic 
ruler of Israel and his adversary, who-has fallen 
into the power of Satan, and by treating it typ- 
ico-prophetically, not’ only may the attempts, 
inadequate by themselves, of a moral (Ewald) or 
psychological (Olshausen) or poetical (Doderlein) 
explanation of the fearful imprecations be as- 
signed their relative worth, but also the absurd 
and unsuccessful efforts to justify them in the 
mouth of David as a type of Christ in His judi- 
cial office (J. H. Mich., Hengst.) may be avoided. 
For the contradiction between these impreca- 
tions, and the actions, as well as the commands, 
of Jesus Christ (Clericus, Grotius), cannot be 
removed by any effort of skill, or concealed by 
referring to Matth. xxvi. 24, and similar pas- 
sages. The announcement and execution of the 
Divine judgment, and even prayer for its coming, 
may be inagreement with the Divine will, and 
may coexist with a righteous desire for its ac- 
tual realization. But in such a relation there 
are manifested grief, moral indignation, and holy 
anger (comp. our remark at Ps. Ixix.) Here,-on 
the contrary, a spirit is displayed which is not 
free from carnal passion, and which invokes in- 
juries of such a kind upon the person, and even 
upon the wife and offspring of the enemy, that 
some expositors have been able to discover no 
other way out of the difficulty, than by placing 
these words in the mouths of the ungodly adver- 
saries of the Psalmist (J. D. Mich., Muntinghe), 
Others, acknowledging that such a view cannot 
be-admitted, seek the origin of the Psalm in the 
fanatical and revengeful spirit of later Judaism. 
Those who hold the last view consider the poeti- 
cal style, which delights in redundancies and 
exaggerations, to be further evidence of a late 
period and degenerate taste (De Wette, Hitzig). 
But we would be inclined to regard these as cha- 
racteristics of the style employed in impreca- 
tions, rather than as a genuine expression of the 
feelings (Hupfeld), 

[Alexander: ‘This Psalm is remarkable on two 
accounts: first, as containing the most striking 
instances of what are called the imprecations of 
the Psalms; and, then, as having been applied 
in the most explicit manner to the sufferings of 
our Saviour from the treachery of Judas, and to 
the. miserable fate of the latter. These two pe- 
culiarities are perhaps more closely connected 
than they may at first sight seem. Perhaps the 
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best solution of the first is afforded by the se- 
cond, or at least by the hypothesis that the 
Psalmist, under the instruction of the Spirit, 
viewed the sufferings of Israel which furnished 
the occasion of the Psalm, as an historical type 
of the Messiah’s sufferings from the treachery 
y of Judas, and that, with this view, he expresses 
a his abhorrence of the crime, and acquiesces in 
the justice of its punishment, in stronger terms 
than would have been, or are elsewhere, employed 
in reference to ordinary criminals.”—J. F. M. 
Vers. 1-5. God of my praise, that is, God, 
who art my praise (Jer. xvii, 14). The translation 
i of the Vulg.: God, be not silent to my praise! is 
against the Heb. Text,and its translation in ver. 
4: instead of the love due to me, is against the 
; context; for it is clearly not’the objective geni- 
. tive, but the subjective, which occurs in ver. 5, 
as in Ps. xxxviii. 21: The change of tenses in- 
dicates a hostile course of action of very long 
duration, hardening itself against affection in re- 
peated actions. The slight correction of Bétt- 
cher in ver. 46, in order to gain the sense: I 
am a loathing to them, is ingenious but unne- 





cessary. [This is done by pointing Man. The 
literal rendering of the received text is: I (am) 
prayer. The expression probably means, I give 
4 forth my whole being in prayer. This is pro- 
posed as interpreting the form of the sentence 
(comp. the Heb. of Psatm cx. 8) better than the 
common explanation.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 6, 7. Can ver. 6 mean: pronounce 
against him: guilly (Hitzig)? [Hupfeld says 
this is against the usage of the verb, and 
anticipates verse 7.—J. F. M.] Since it is 
not a human judgment but a Divine one 
that is spoken of, and the expressions closely 
resemble Zech. iii. 1, and jow occurs without 


the articie, as in 1 Chron, xxi. 1, the adversary 
placed in the usual position at the right hand of 
the accused, is hardly to be resolved, if we regard 
1 Sam, xxix. 4; 2 Sam. xix. 23, into the more ge- 
neral idea of an accuser, and is certainly not 
to be explained into that of an unrighteous ac- 
cuser, according to the usual conception of the 
wicked man as being placed over the accused, as 
an unrighteous judge. God is rather to be sup- 
posed as the Judge, after ver. 7 6, and the puni- 
tive power is to be transferred to a wicked man 
(Ley. xxvi. 16; Jer. xv. 3), pertaps the power 
to drig him to judgment; a Satan to appear as 
the accuser. The Devil in the strict. sense is 
probably not yet alluded to, but still, in all likeli- 
hood, an enemy with superhuman wickedness and 
power is intended. The objection which many 
take to the wish that the prayer might become 
sin, disappears when it is perceived-that it is not. 
the prayer ofa penitent, but of one unconverted 
anddespairing. Hence we are not to translate: let 
his prayer be a failure, that is, unavailing (Then.). 

Vers. 8-11. Instead of: office, or position as over- 
seer (Sept. éicxor7) there is no sufficient occa- 
sion to translate: property, savings, with refer- 
ence to Isa. xv. 17 (Syr., J. D. Mich., Knapp, 
De. Wette, Hitzig)... The usual explanation 
Numb. iii. 86; iv. 16) is the more to be pre- 
erred, as the loss of property is not mentioned 
till ver. 11. In ver. 10 6 the Sept. have proba- 
bly read 1W71 instead of the present 1¥)1, for 





they translate: may they be cast out. This 
agrees so well with the context, as also in Ex. 
xii. 89; Job xxx. 5, that it is natural to conjec- 
ture that it was the original reading (Houbigant, 
Knapp, Hupfeld). It is certainly much more 
simple and justifiable than the arbitrary correc- 
tion of Hitzig, in order to gain the rendering: 
and may they get ready their baskets, that is, 
for begging. ‘The whole passage is wanting in 
the Syriac Version. [In ver. 1] instead of: ex- 
tortioner, translate: creditor.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 14, 15. The iniquity of his fathers.— 
There is presented here something more than a 
poetical variation (Hupfeld) of the imprecation 
that even the name of the family might be blot- 
ted out (Hengstenberg). Even this would be more 
than a ‘dull play of wit with conceptions which 
have no inner reality.” The speaker wishes 
that the guilt of the fathers may be remembered 
to the disgrace of the son, Lam. v. 8. Since he 
himself is loaded with guilt, that of his fathers 
may be imputed to him also, Ex. xx. 5; Ps. 
Ixix. 28 (Hitzig). [PeRowne: ‘The curse goes 
backward as well as forward. The whole race 
of man is involved in it; root and branch he is 
accursed. Not the guilt of the individual only, 
but the guilt of all his guilty ancestors is to be 
remembered and visited upon his posterity. For 
the great law comp. Matt, xxiii. 32-36. Hupfeld 
objects that ‘the curse on the fathers’ is point- 
less, as it could no longer reach them, but if I see 
rightly, the object is to heighten the effect of 
the curse as it falls upon the children mentioned 
in. ver. 13.”—J. F. M. 

Vers. 17-19. Verse 19 desires, that ac- 
cording to the law of retribution, there may 
be experienced what in ver. 18 is related as 
already accomplished. The law itself is stated 
already in ver. 17, and the different images in 
ver. 18 represent its operation. [The true con- 
struction in vers. 17, 18 is to take all the verbs 
as describing past events: ‘‘ And he loved curs- 
ing, and it came upon him,” efe., and then in 
ver. 19 comes the imprecation explained above. 
The Vav Conversive at the beginning of ver. 
17, and repeated, proves the correctness of this 
construction.—J. F. M. ] 

Vers. 21-24. Do thou for me, namely, good, 
as is expressly added in Ps. cxix. 165. But per- 
haps the expression is absolute, as in Jer. xiy. 7, 
since the idea is furnished from the context 
(Geier, Hengst., Hupfeld). The renderings which 
follow are less to be commended: do with me 
(Rudinger), or: act with me (Del.), namely, 
helpfully—be with me (Luth.), in which we are 
referred to the construction of this word with 
the dative, 1 Sam. xiv. 6 (De Wette and others). 
—In ver. 24 6 it is doubtful whether [DW is to be 
taken as meaning: oil,as usual, and especially an- 
ointing oil, in contrast to the fasting and mourning 
(2 Sam. xii. 16, 20; xiv. 2; Matth. vi. 16, 17), 
and then the |) causally=becaure of (the want 
of ) oil (Sept., Vulg. and others, Hengst.), or 
whether the preposition is to be taken in a pri- 
vative sense, and oil as equivalent to fat (the 
recent expositors): 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. A religious and righteous life does not pro- 
tect a man from calumny and persecution at tha 
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hands of envious and wicked men; nor can 
love and friendship be secure against hatred 
and ingratitude. But piety and love lead him 
to prayer, in the midst of the trials thence re- 
sulting, and to commit revenge, as well as deliver- 
ance, to the Holy God as the true Avenger, who 
will not remain silent, either to the lying words 
and calumnies of the enemies, or to the sighs 
and prayers of His servant, but will give re- 
newed occasion for the ever-extending procla- 
mation of His ancient glory. 

2. The law of retribution has not merely its Old 
Testament foundation (Ex. xxi. 23 f.), but its 
New Testament application (2 Tim. iv. 14). But 
he who has recourse to it, and demands and 
entreats that God would put it into practice, 
should see well to it, that he himself be not 
seized and crushed byit. For ‘‘cursing as well 
as swearing is both good and bad. For we read 
in the Scriptures that holy men have often 
cursed—therefore none can offer the Lord’s 
Prayer rightly without also cursing. For when 
he prays, ‘hallowed be Thy name, Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done,’ e¢c., he must in- 
clude in the same outpouring of his desires all 
that-is opposed to these, and say: cursed and 
execrated and dishonored must all other names 
be, and all kingdoms which are opposed to Thee 
must be destroyed and rent in pieces, and all 
devices, wisdom, and purposes, formed against 
Thee fall to the ground” (Luther, Exposition of 
the Sermon on the Mount). This cursing, as 
correlated to blessing, is just a testimony to the 
energy of opposition in a heart and of a-life 
wholly devoted to God, and was uttered by Pro- 
phets and Apostles with the full consciousness 
that, as God’s servants, they were justified and 
obligated in doing so, and that they acted in the 
name and under the commission and commands 
of God, and with His authority and power. 
The scruples of many expositors, arising from 
over-delicacy and sentimentality, are shorn of 
their force by these considerations, and the 
principle must be firmly held, that the servants 
of God are to make His threatenings as well as 
His promises an article of their belief, and that 
when they say ‘“‘amen”’ to them, they must in 
deed and in truth, set themselves for the earnest 
execution of the Divine will. For “the kingdom 
of God comes not only through the salvation of 
the penitent, but also through the condemnation 
of the impenitent ” (Kurtz). But still we have 
to lay to heart these two qualifications, first, that 
it is not every one who is called to curse in 
God’s kingdom, and secondly, that those who 
are called must allow nothing that proceeds 
from their own flesh and heart to influence them 
in their Divine office. There are curses which 
do not fall upon those at whom they are cast, 
but recoil upon the heads of those who pro- 
nounce them. 

3. When children continue in the sins of their 
parents, judicial hardening may then come upon 
them, in which the whole family is miserably 
ruined and destroyed, even to its name. The 
powers of evil, by whose aid such a race hoped 
to rule according to its pleasure and to the ruin 
of others, have gained dominion over it and its 
several members, and buried it beneath the 


burden of its iniquities. Persistent scorn of | 





love has heaped up for itself a treasure of 
wrath; growing despite of goodness has ex- 
hausted patience; the increased abuse of the 
day of grace ripens for that judgment in which 
the unconverted sinner receives the fulness of 
that which he sought his whole life long, 
as though he could never be satiated with it, 
while that which he despised ever remains far 
from him; both of these being the consequences 
of his wickedness and the punishment of his 
obduracy. In such fearful judgments they will 
experience the force of the truth, that thereis a 
sin unto death, and that there are sinners for 
whom there is no place for prayer (1 John v, 
16), and whose own prayer becomes sin, because 
it is not the expression of a religious need or 
condition. : 

4, The history of the lives of the righteous may 
be a history of suffering, and a long narrative 
of distress and peril, dishonor and persecution, 
sorrow andtrial, But it attains at last a blessed 
and joyful issue, and becomes a history of vic- 
tory. And this is accomplished, not according 
to any pretended law of the reversing of fortune 
in the changes and fluctuations of earthly things, 
not by accident or by human power, but by the 
hand of God. And the servant of God can 
never cease to confess His name and invoke his 
mercy, to proclaim His glory and praise His 
benefits, in the Church, and before the world. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


-God-hears thee, oh child of man! and does 
not keep silence: are thy words pleasing to 
Him?—lIf thou art in distress, peril, and anxiety, 
do not cease to praise God’s glory, to call upon 
His name, to trust His hand.—Never let go of 
the hand of God, it is thy only help; but sub- 
mit also to its guidance.—He who persists in 
scorning love will reach the place where he can 
no longer receive it.—The suffering, the conflict, 
the delight of love.-—He who acts with cursing 
as though it were his daily food and his raiment, 
need not wonder if his prayer becomes sin.— 
It befits the servant of God to bewail to God his 
distress, but also, when God is on his side, to 
venture against all foes, and even to beat Satan 
off the field. 

Starke: He who extends God’s glory by cele- 
brating it and praising it, will never be permit- 
ted by Him to come to shame beneath the calum- 
nies of the ungodly.—Satan and his followers 
contend against the right with the weapons of 
unrighteousness and falsehood; let us oppose to 
them the weapons of righteousness and truth,— 
Love and prayer are united like the tree and its 
fruit.—It is the law of retribution to punish the 
wicked by means of the wicked.—He who has 
Satan as an accuser, and has not Jesus as his 
Intercessor, cannot escape the sentence of con- 
demnation from God.—The wicked bequeath to 
their descendants nothing but cursing and judg- 
ments.—The Lord can curse none who earnestly 
seek His. blessing (Gen. xxxii. 26, 28), nor can 
He bless any who labor for His curse’ (Isa. xxiv. 
5, 6).—In all our actions, and therefore in our 
prayers, the glory of the Divine name must be 
our final and highest aim.—OstanpER: Although 
the Christian is sometimes condemned as guily 
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by worldly judgment, and though its sentence is 


inflicted upon him, as happened also to Christ, 
yet the Lord stands by him, and pronounces him 
free, and leads him through death to eternal 
_ joy.—SELNECKER: Why does God keep His own 


under the rod and the cross? (1) That they 
may be continually tried and exercised in the 


_ fear of God, in faith, in calling upon Him, in 
_ patience, in confession, in holding fast to the 


end; (2) That they may know His anger against 
the sins of all men, of believers as well as of 


the ungodly; (8) That they may be conformed 


to the image of Christ; (4) That they may 
think upon His gracious presence, help, and de- 
liverance.—Friscu: The poison of the world 
finds its strongest antidotein prayer.—THOLUCK: 
All the consequences of sin are punishments, 
and:they come from the living God, And is it 
not allowable for men to wish for the fulfilment 
of that which God does, provided only that it be 
wished in the same sense as that in which God 
does it?—Ricurer: He who despises Christ’s 
intercession, experiences His curse.—Judicial 
hardening is not inflicted upon transgressors, 
until the Lord’s love to them has spent itself in 
loving, and has been offered in vain.—All prayer 








for deliverance, unless preceded by true repent- 
ance and penitence, and every despairing prayer, 
are sins before God.—Dizpricu : Mankind lasts 
only by God's mercy; he who hates it must 
vanish from the earth like the family of Saul.— 
The ungodly cannot be happy in any posses- 
sion, for they have forfeited God’s blessing 
in everything.—Their works follow the wicked 
merely as the demands of justice.—Tausr: A 
prayer of David for the manifestation of God’s 
retributive justice upon the enemy of the Lord 
and his companions, and for the assistance of 
God’s gracious help for himself in his distress.— 
He who rejects the love of Christ, the only Me- 
diator and Intercessor, has the eternal God over 
him as an angry Judge, and Satan beside him as 
a strict accuser; the end of his road is night.— 
The self-chosen reward of the ungodly.—The 
matter rests here: he who would be a companion 
of saints in God’s kingdom must be their com- 
panion in affliction here. 

[Marr. Henry: His prayer becomes sin, as the 
clamors of a condemned malefactor not only find 
no acceptance, but are looked upon as an affront 
to the court.—Men’s curses are impotent; God’s 
blessings are omnipotent. J. F. M.] 


PSALM CX. 
A Psalm of David. 


The Lorp said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand, 


Until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 


2 The Lorp shall send 
The rod of thy strength out of Zion. 
Rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. 


3 Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power, 


In the beauties of holiness 
From the womb of the morning: 
Thou hast the dew of thy youth. 


4 The Lorp hath sworn, and will not repent, 


Thou art a priest for ever 
After the order of Melchizedek. 


5 The Lord at thy right hand 


Shall strike through kings in the day of his wrath. 


6 He shall judge among the heathen, 


He shall fill the places with the dead bodies ;_ 
He shall wound the heads over many countries, 


7 He shall drink of the brook in the way: 


Therefore shall he lift up the head. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AnD Composition. — Two utter- 
ances of a revelation, vers. 1 and 4, the first of 
which is expressly stated to be a declaration of Je- 
hovah, and the second declared to be unchangea- 
ble, because accompanied by His oath, form the 
two central points of the train of thought pur- 
sued in this Psalm. The first utterance of God 
assigns to the Lord of the Psalmist a place at 
the right hand of Jehovah, with the promise of 
the complete overthrow of His enemies. Ver. 2 
takes this as the ground of an address to this 
Lord, in which there is promised to Him, by the 
help of Jehovah, a triumphant extension of His 
kingdom out of Zion. Ver. 3 pledges the willing 
loyalty of His people, which constantly rejuve- 
nates itself, as a nation of numberless warriors, 
and consecrates itself to God. This is done in 
connection with the declaration of Jehovah con- 
tained in the second divine utterance. This 
Ruler is a Priest forever, after an order not Le- 
vitical, but reaching back to the unhistorical 
past. And vers. 5-7, in passing from the allo- 
cutive to the narrative style, describe the victo- 
rious career of this Hero, who crushes His foes 
with the might of God, and who, also, while on 
His march, is refreshed and revived when need- 
ing support. 

Accordingly, the lyrico-prophetical character 
of the Psalm is as unmistakable as its theocratic 
stand-point. Iftheir full weight and the biblical 
sense are attached to these terms, the supposi- 
tion that the Psalm celebrates poetically the glo- 
ries of the kingdom in Israel, as the kingdom of 
God (Hupfeld), falls to the ground. It falls to 
pieces from internal weakness. For the idea of 
the union of the sacerdotal dignity and royal 
authority, though a common one in heathendom, 
was unheard of in Israelitish history before the 
Maccabean period, in connection with actual 
sovereigns. David, at a time when the temple- 
worship was suspended, and from the absence of 
priests, exceptionally fulfilled priestly functions 
(2 Sam. vi.), but immediately restored the legal 
order of things, and transferred the official au- 
thority of the priesthood to the Levites (2 Sam. 
vill. 17; xx. 25). The single attempt of Uzziah 
to take the control of the religious ceremonies, 
in order to perform them personally, brought 
upon him a judgment from God (2 Chron. xxvi. 
16). Inthe Maccabean period, it is true, the 
union of this two-fold dignity did exist. Ac- 
cordingly, by a purely historical, and not pro- 
phetical view, a reference is readily suggested 
to Jonathan and his assumption of the pontificate 
(Hitzig formerly) or, better, to Alexander Janne- 
us (Hitzig now), or to Simon (1 Mace. xiv. 41). 
But apart from the general considerations against 
so late a composition, the usual objection may 
be urged, that the Maccabeans had already 
been priests before they became princes, whereas 
the opposite order seems indicated here. Yet 
this objection is not so weighty as the fact, that 
in the Psalm the union of the kingly and priestly 
dignities is designated by a declaration. attested 
and assured by God, (1) as one altogether pecu- 
liar or unique, (2) as one never again to be dis- 
solved, or eternal, and (38) as an attribute not of 
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a dynasty, but of a distinct Person. On these — 
grounds the Messianic interpretation is demanded 
by the historical relations as much as by the lan. 
guage employed. The only other question is, 
whether the Psalm is to be understood in a typi- 
cal, or typico-prophetical, or prophetico-mes- 
sianic sense. In the first case, the reference of 
the Psalm to the Messiah would only be gained 
mediately, from the extraordinary character of 
the expressions, which, moreover, are not liter-— 
ally applicable to the historical relations of a’ 
theocratic ruler. It could be rendered clear 
only through a mode of teaching based upon the 
ideas and expectations which characterized more 
especially the time of Christ and His apostles — 
(Knapp.) If the Psalm be viewed historically, 
we would have only a theocratic congratulatory 
poem, addressed to a king (De Wette), in which 
also a longing might perhaps be expressed for 
the restoration of the primitive union of the 
sovereignty and the priesthood (Ewald). The 
genuineness of the superscription would then 
have to be given up, unless we decide with Hit- 
zig for the translation: upon David (Isaaki, Aben 
Ezra, Kimchi). In the second case, the king in 
question would be viewed by the poet himself as 
the type of Messiah. It would then, historically, 
be most natural to think of David, after he had 
brought the ark of the covenant to Zion, and, en- 
throned at the side of Jehovah under His protee- 
tion, could count on a secure reign (Herder). 
And we would connect with this the prophecy 
which was made to him and his family (1 Sam. 
vii.). But, in the first place, ver. 4 would re- 
main insufficiently explained. This verse does 
not allude to distinct priestly functions, as, for. 
example, praying and blessing, but to the priest- 
ly office personally received. And David could — 
not be called a priest on account of dwelling near 
God in the sense alluded to, nor be regarded as 
symbolizing Melchizedek, king of righteousness 
in Salem. In the second place, no answer would 
be given to the question as to which king the 
prophecy could have applied, as it is certuinly 
something more than a piece of flattery paid by 
the body of priests to their favorite David (Ilgen, 
De notione tituli filit Dei, in Paulus’ Memorabilia. 
VII. 193 ff.). Even the reference to the Macca- 
bean times, with the sacerdotal princes and the 
Messianic expectations, held even then by the 
Jews (by Lengerke), would not suffice; for at 
that time prophecy was extinct, and in the 
Psalm an actual prophetical utterance of God, 
not a feigned one, is given. Nor could the 
Psalm be the ode of a poet composed for the 
court-chapel on Solomon’s accession to the throne 
(Borhek in Eichhorn’s Allg. Bibliothek der bibl. 
Literatur, Il. 222 ff.; VI. 315 ff.). Let it then be 
maintained that it is a declaration of Jehovah, 
and that the utterance bears a prophetical cha- 
racter. We must now exclude the supposition 
that David here gives expression to the thoughts 
awakened in the breast of true Israelites con- 
cerning his relation to Jehovah, as elsewhere he 
records their feelings concerning him and his 
undertakings, and consequently that he puts into 
the mouths of the people, as he elsewhere records 
their prayers in his behalf, a prophetic view of 
himself (Hofmann formerly), or of his dynasty 
(Hofmann now). Both the form and the contents 










_ of this psalm are incompatible (Kurtz) with the 
assumption, that David was at the same time its 
author and its subject. Nor could he have re- 
garded either himself or that victorious king 
who should reign at the time contemplated 
_ (Hofmann), or, specially, Solomon on the occasion 
of the attempt of Adonijah to render the succes- 
sion to the throne doubtful, as the subject, 
viewed typically, of that prophetic view. For 
_ the prophecy includes not merely the sitting at 
_ the right hand of Jehovah, but the union also of 
Bethe kingly and priestly offices. _The conception. 
_ of such a union did not, among the Israelites, 
arise from possible (Hivernick) conflicts of his- 
_ tory (De Wette, who refers to Uzziah), but from 
_ divine revelation, and has not merely a prophet- 
ical, but an essentially Messianic character 
4 (Zech. vi. 13). ~Now, if we consider that David 
represented himself sometimes as a prophet and 
_ king of Jehovah, but never as His priest, although 
_ he performed some priestly acts, and that he 
needed and desired a priestly mediation, inde- 
_ pendent of his person and not representable by 
him, as greatly as did his people, who were. dis- 
tinguished as a kingdom of priests (Ex. xix. 6), 
_ then it may be conceived how just it is that not 
David and his family, not Aaron and the Levites, 
but a person like Melchizedek, standing outside 
the circle of historical Israel, appears as a type 
of the Messiah. Dayid, therefore, was not in a 
position to view himself or his family typico- 
_ imessianically with relation to the royal priest of 
Jehovah. And itis just this view of the Messiah 
which must be separated from the person and 
history of David, and which must have arisen 
purely from actual revelation, Thus does the 
text itself represent it. Thus did Jesus treat it 
in His discussion with the Pharisees (Matt. xxii. 
41 ff., comp. Mark xii. 35ff.; Luke xx. 41 ff.). 
Thus Peter expounded it (Acts ii. 34f.). Thus also 
did Paul (1 Cor. xv. 25). Thus the Scriptures 
generally (Heb. i. 13; v. 6; vii. 17, 21; x. 13). 
- Thus did the Synagogue understand it in earlier 
times. Thus has the Christian Church at all 
times understood it. And the merely and strict- 
ly scientific expositors would return, to a greater 
extent than they have done, to the prophetico- 
messianic interpretation, if they could succeed 
in abandoning altogether the anti-historical me- 
- thod of transferring Old Testament conceptions 
and expressions to the Person and Life of Jesus 
Christ, as well as the unhistorical allegorizing 
and spiritualizing method of interpretation, and 
would also treat the several declarations of the 
Psalm as matter of future historical realization. 
—tThe Psalm being considered as bearing this 
character, it was perhaps not without design 
that the name Jehovah was employed three times, 
and that there are three strophes, each of seven 
stichs. The different interpretations are fully 
treated by Bergmann, Comm. in Ps. CX., Ley- 
den, 1819. 

Perownse: “This Psalm claims emphatically 
to be the fruit and record of a Divine revelation. 
The words of the poet, though shaped in the 
poet’s heart, come to him from the very sanctu- 
ary of the Most High. Itis an oracle and ut- 
terance of Jehovah, which he has heard and 
which he has to declare to others. It is an ora- 
cle which concerns aking who reigns in Zion; 
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it is addressed to one to whom the poet does 
homage, calling Him ‘Lord;’ it assures him of 
the high favor of Jehovah, who lifts Him to a 
share of His own royal dignity, giving him the 
victory over all his enemies. The poet then pic- 
tures the king going forth to battle surrounded 
by his youthful warriors, bright and numberless 
as the dew-drops on a summer morn, willing to 
shed their hearts’ blood in his service, each one 
robed aga priest, each one a soldier of God. 
As he gazes on the vision which has heen called 
up by the first word from heaven, another divine 
word sounds in his ear: the word confirmed by 
the oath of Jehovah, that the king shall also be 
A PRIEST FOREVER AFTER THE ORDER OF MELCHI- 
ZEDEK. Then he follows the king in imagination 
to the war, sees him winning victory after vic- 
tory with great slaughter, aided by God Himself 
in the fight, and securing the fruits of his victo- 
ries by a pursuit of his enemies, which knows 
no check even in the burning heat of an eastern 
sun. 

“If we were at liberty to adopt in this Psalm 
the same principles of interpretation, which we 
have adopted with regard to all the other Mes- 
sianic Psalms, it would present no special diffi- 
culty. We might suppose it to have been written 
by some poet of David’s time, who would natu- 
rally speak of David himself as hislord. In the 
first and lowest sense, his words would apply to 
David as his theocratic king; in their ultimate 
and highest sense, they would be fulfilled in 
Dayid’s Great Descendant, in Him who was both 
Dayid’s Son and Dayid’s Lord. But we seem to 
be precluded from this method of interpretation 
by the argument which, according to all the 
Evangelists, our Lord, in disputing with the 
Pharisees, builds upon the first verse of the 
Psalm..... Now, in this argument, all turns 
upon two points:. first, that David himself wrote 
the Psalm, and next, that in writing he was 
moved by the Holy Ghost. David himself, in a 
confessedly Messianic Psalm, is speaking not of 
himself, but of his Great Descendant, and so 
speaking, calls Him his Lord, . . . and if so, it is 
plain that there can be no lower reference of the 
Psalm to David or to any other Jewish monarch.” 

Mr. Perowne then. cites and deals with two 
objections brought against this view. First, 
it is the only instance in the prophetic Psalms 
of direct reference to Christ. This we have to 
accept. Secondly, ‘‘ the language of the latter 
part of the Psalm is fairly applicable only to an 
earthly king.”’ But the solution which he offers 
seems to be unnecessary. He thinks that the 
poet ‘‘is still suffered to conceive of Him, partially 
at least, as an earthly monarch, fighting bloody 
battles with his enemies.” It is better to consi- 
der the language alluded to as simply a highly 
figurative description of the victorious progress of 
Christ, remembering also that, although the con- 
ception is purely that of a New Testament real- 
ization, it is clothed in Old Testament ideas and 
imagery. It was necessarily so. The actions 
portrayed by an Old Testament poet would look 
strange if presented ina New Testament garb. 
—J. F. M.]. 

Ver. 1. A declaration of Jehovah [E. 
V.: The Lord said]. The expression shows that 
an utterance is announced, invested with the 
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character of inspiration (see on Psalm xxxvi. 
2), and therefore conveyed prophetically. Its 
position at the beginning of the sentence does 
not indicate a mutilation of the text (Olshausen), 
but shows that God was speaking at that moment. 
The whole mode of expression testifies against 
the supposition that the reference might here be 
only to a prophecy given formerly, or that a de- 
claration of God which was already well-known 
might have been putin the mouths of the people. 
The person to whom the utterance is addressed 
isnot directly indicated as Divine, equal to Je- 
hovah, and of the same nature, in the sense of 
adonai (which J. D. Michaelis proposed to read), 
but such a person as the Psalmist acknowledges 
as his lord. This expresses the relation of one 
in high rank to one in a subordinate position. 
Its significance and importance are not weak- 
ened by the objection, that, according to Orien- 
tal usage, adoni can be used as a periphrastic 
expression of respect, instead of the personal pro- 
noun of the second person. Nor do the contents 
of the declaration assign a mere place of honor, 
although the highest, to the person addressed 
(1 Kings ii. 19); they call upon him to take the 
position in which the king's vicegerent and rep- 
resentative, or, in other circumstances, the co- 
regent was placed. Taken by itself, this ex- 
pression could be restricted, in its application, to 
a theocratic king (Kurtz), 1 Chron. xxviii. 5; 
xxix. 23, but, when referring to the Son (Ps. 
li.), it contains the germ of the idea of an as- 
sumption into fellowship with God’s exaltation 
and dominion, Dan. vii. 18, 14; 1 Cor. xv. 25. 
(Delitzsch). The complete subjugation of God’s 
enemies, who are to be utterly defeated and 
humbled (Josh. x. 24: 1 Kings v. 17), forms a 
turning point in the history of His kingdom 
(Acts iii. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 28: Heb. x. 13), from 
which time forth all relations are to become differ- 
ent from those in the present epoch of the world. 

Ver. 2. The staff [E. V.: rod] is not spoken 
of as an instrument of chastisement, Is. xi. 4 
(Jahn, Reinke, Hengst.), which Jehovah will 
send forth, and with which He will smite His 
enemies successively. It is the emblem of ma- 
jesty, and is stretched forth in the exercise of 
dominion (1 Sam. ii. 10; Mic. v. 8; Ezek. xix. 
11ff.; Jer. xlviii. 17) out of Zion (Ps. ii. 6, 
comp., Ps. Ixviii. 17; exxxii. 18, 14; Is. viii. 
18), until the end of the world (Zech. ix. 10, 
comp. Ps. Ixxii. 8; Numb. xxiv. 17,19). Ver. 
2¢ disproves the interpretation which under- 
stands the sitting at the right hand of Jehovah 
as expressing only the security of the king, pro- 
tected by Jehovah, against the attacks of his 
foes, and as excluding his own action. For these 
words, if they are not to be placed in the mouth 
of Jehovah Himself (Sehnurrer, Jahn, Reinke, 
Hupfeld, Delitzsch), are certainly to be taken 
in the sense of a sure promise (De Wette). 

Ver. 38. Thy people show themselves 
willing, [E. V. Thy people shall be willing]. 
The interpretation of the fathers, after the Sept. 
and Vulgate, is altogether at fault. They ex- 
plain: ‘‘ With thee is the dominion on the day 
of thy power, in the brightness of thy sanctuary ; 
from the womb I have brought thee forth before 
the morning star.” The first words they sup- 
pose to refer to the complete victory of the Mes- 








= 
siah on the great day of judgment, and the last 
to his eternal generation as the Son of God, 
The Arab. Version takes the same view, but trans- 
lates: “in the light of the holy ones,” connec- 
ting these words with those which follow. The 
Syr. Version is also incorreet: ‘thy people are 
to be praised in the day of thy power; in the 
brightness of holiness have I begotten thee, 0 
boy, from the womb, from ancient times.” The 
Chald. paraphrase even gives the following: ‘thy 
people of the house of Israel proves itself will- 
ingly obedient to the law; on the day when the 
king goes forth, thou wilt unite with him in the 
array of holiness; the mercy of God will descend 
upon thee as descends the dew, thy generations 
shall dwell in hope.” | Most of these errors arise 
not from differences in the Text, but from its 

false interpretation, which is due to false pro-— 
nunciations and derivations, and, in some cases, 

to the omission of words. According to the 

Masoretic Text, it is the readiness of the people 

that is spoken of, not a readiness in offering gifts 

and sacrifices, (Herder, Hengst.), but for the 
military service of the king. To enter upon it, 

the youth shall gather as numerous, as fresh 
(Numb. xxiii. 10; 2 Sam. xvii. 12), and as won- 

derfully sudden in their appearance, as the dew © 
from the womb of the morning. Now, since this 

King is no temporal ruler, and is at the same 

time a Priest, it cannot be the usual military — 
service and duty that is referred to, nor a reli- — 
gious ceremony in festal garments preceding it — 

(Gesenius). Moreover, the words employed are 
unsuitable to convey this explanation. Itis for — 
this reason, indeed, that it has been proposed ta 

read, with 30 codd. of Kennicott and more than 

50 of De Rossi, and with Symm., and Jerome: — 
‘p *y)0=upon the mountains, instead of ‘D) ‘470 
(Houbigant, Herder, De Wette, Olshausen, Hup- 
feld). The true view is, that images taken from 
military life are united with others, which indi- — 
cate the peculiar characteristics of the present 
war, and show that the people, as well as the 
royal Hero, are priests, With the expressions 
compare Ps. xxix. 2; Rey. xix. 14.—Instead of 


the usual "NW we have here WNW, which may 
be differently pointed, and therefore differently 
explained, but which is regarded by the best 
exegetes as merely a secondary form.—Thedew of 
youth does not refer to the dewy freshness of the 
youthful period of life (Aquila) after Eccl. xi. 9: 
or youthfulness, youthful vigor (Hofmann). Nor 
in ver.3a does the day of power allude to 
the day of the Messianic judgment (the ancients) 
or the day of Pentecost (Friedrich, Symbole 
ad interpret. Ps. cx. 1814), when many from the 
East became followers of Christ. [Perowne: 
‘*The dew which, especially in the East, falls so 
copiously, is most probably employed here’ ag 
a figure denoting infinite multitude, comp. the use 
of the figure in 2Sam. xvii. 11, 12. Others find 
the point of comparison in the brightness and 
Sreshness of the dew, and this may be suggested 
by the figure as well as multitude. In Micah y. 
7, the point of comparison seems to be different.” 
—J. F) M.}. 


Ver. 4. After the order of Melchizedek. 
The allusion to Melchizedek carries our view be- 
yond the Aaronie and Levitical priesthood, and 





Pa 





_ even beyond the history of Israel itself. The 
_ reference is not to that authority immediately 
resident, by virtue of their office, in Israelitish 
kings, by which they, as intercessors, could 
_ commend the people to God and bless them, and 
take the charge of the public worship (De Wette, 
Ewald, Hofmann). For here a special union of 
Priesthood and Royalty, unheard of in Israel 
and transferred to the king in his own person 
_ and for ever, is affirmed to exist by an oath of 
_ the only true. God (Numb. xiii. 19), as some- 
thing altogether- extraordinary and difficult of 
belief, but yet made known, by prophecy (Amos 






j ference to, according to. So in Kecl. iii. 18; 
vii. 145 vill. 2; Dan. ii. 830; iv. 14, instead of 
the usual q29-y. But here the ancient union 
vowel, ¢ in addition, is joined to the construct. 
state, which is also retained in 20. Therefore 
this 4, is not to be taken as a suffix=according to 
my word, a Melchizedec (Herder after the older 
expositors). Thereis no ground for pressing 
_ the meaning ‘according to” (Hupfeld), since 
we can translate quite correctly: in the propor- 
tion, or: after the manner. How earnestly the 
Rabbins have endeavored to weaken the force of 
this passage may be inferred from the following, 
among many other most unnatural explanations. 
They take the word kohen here as princeps, rex, 
duxz, though, as is-well known, itis the technical 
word for priest, as the one who stands before God. 
The Chald, has gone so far as to paraphrase: 
The Lord hath sworn and willnot repent ; thou art 
appointed judgein the world to come, as areward 
unto thee, because thou hast been a spotless king. 
Vers. 5-7. The Lord at. thy right hand 
is not the king exalted to the right hand of Je- 
hovah (Bohl after many of the older expositors), 
for which the designation adonai is quite un- 
known in the Old Testament, but Jehovah the 
Lord of all, here as the Helper (Ps. xvi. 8; cix. 
_ 81), in the day of the Judgment of wrath (Ps. ii. 
12), which is represented here as a battle. 
[AuexanperR: ‘‘On the right hand has pre- 
cisely the same meaning which it has in Ps. 
cix. 31, when it denotes the place ef protection 
or assistance, the figure being probably derived 
from the usages of war, in which one who suc- 
- cors or protects another may be said to strength- 
en his right hand, as the member which he uses 
in his own defence. In onesense, therefore, the 
Lord is at the right hand of Jehovah; in another 
sense, Jehovah is at His. This assistance, far 
from excluding, presupposes His own action; or 
rather, what Jehovah is described as doing for 
him, He does through him.—J. F. M,]. 

Nothing is to be inferred from the change of 
subject in ver. 7, for the change of persons in 
prophetical discourse is well known; the thought 
of the passage is always to be looked to. Accord- 
ingly, the subject in ver. 7 is not the enemy, who 
previously, being refreshed by drinking, bore his 
head on high (Hofmann), but the king; and that 
not with an allusion to Gideon (Judges vii. 5 ff.), 
asa hero who will allow nothing to interrupt 
his course, and is satisfied with a draught from 
the brook on his way (Calvin), or to Samson, 
Judges xy. 18 f. (Herder, Hengst.). The refer- 
ence is rather to the toilsome nature of his way 
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and course and conflict, in the midst of which, 
however, he never fails of refreshing and 
strengthening, and therefore can always keep 
his head aloftin joyful exultation. The passage 
may be applied, practically, to the sufferings of 
Christ and believers, as well as to their subse- 
quent exaltation (Phil. ii. 8f., Heb. xii. 2; Rey. 
v. 9f.), but not referred directly to them as the 
Fathers maintain, (and Stier), Least of all is 
it to be supposed that there is any allusion to the 
‘water of affliction,” and the like figures, For 
drinking is here the direct means of reviving, a 
cordial for the hero in his pursuit of the enemy, 
and presupposes. only thirst: and need. The 
Chald. is altogether wrong: He will receive in- 
struction from. the mouth of the prophet on the 
way. [The lifting up of the head is by some 
referred to those assisted by the Hero. This 
view is based upon Ps. iii. 4. But the immediate 
connection with the statement of the first mem- 
ber of the verse, and the natural relation between 
drinking and being revived, are decisive of the 
true application. Any other relation between 
the members of the verse would be forced and 
obscure.—HENGSTENBERG: ‘That the words 
indicate an enduring and final triumph, not a 
momentary strengthening, appears from the 
opposition to the smiting of the head of the 
enemies. It is only when thus understood, that 
they are suitable as a conclusion, as is evident 
from the fact, that this feeble interpretation has 
led many to the notion, that the Psalm is only a 
fragment.” —J. F..M.]. 

It is uncertain whether the choice of words in 
ver. 6 e was determined by an allusion to David’s 
Ammonitish war (Del.). In any case we are not to 
translate: ‘¢the prince of the land of Rabbah,” 
that is, of the Ammonites whose capital was Rab- 
bah (Moses Mendelssohn, Hofm.), nor: ‘a head 
(prince) oyer great lands” (Luth., Geier and oth- 
ers). Nor does the expression mean specially, the 
arch-enemy, the antichrist (Stier after the older 
expositors), as the Head, whose head is to be 
smitten (Gen. iii. 15).. It is not probable that 
some particular enemy appearing in history asa 
chief or leader (most) is meant, or that WN) in 
the present connection is to be taken collective- 
ly, (Sept., Chald.’ and others, Hupfeld, Camp- 
hausen). We think that, in the plastic mode of 
presenting the subject, a particular point in the 
course of the conflict is seized upon and described 
(Hitzig), [¢. e. when the Hero is crushing the 
head of one of his foes.—J. F. M.]. The form 
of expression, however, admits of being em- 
ployed in the latter description of the Messianic 
conflict with the personal antichrist (Rev. xix. 
11ff.). [1 subjoin Dr, Moll's version. For a 
beautiful paraphrase, which agrees mainly with 
this version, see Mr. Perowne’s Commentary. 

1 Of David; a Psalm. 


An address of Jehovah to my Lord: 

“Sit thon at my right hand, 
Until I make thy enemies 
A stool for thy feet.” 

2 The sceptre of thy might 
Will Jehovah stretch forth out of Zion; 
Rule in the midst of thy enemies. 

8 The people are ready on thy muster-day: 
In holy array. 


' 
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From the womb of the dawn, 
(Comes) to thee the dew of thy youth (young 
warriors). 
4 Jehovah has sworn and does not repent it: 
«Thou art Priest to eternity, 
After the order of Melchizedec.” 


5 The Lord at thy right hand : 
Dashes kings to pieces in the day of his wrath, 


6 Holds judgment over nations, 
It (the battle-field) is full of corpses, 
Crushes a head in a wide field— 
7 He drinks of the brook in the way, 
Therefore he raises his head on high!—J.F.M. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, All progress in the history of the Church 
of God on earth is effected by the deeds of the 
Highest, in which He manifests Himself; all 
progress in the knowledge of those deeds is 
gathered through His revealed words. The lat- 
ter often precede the former, and then bear the 
character of Divine promises, and come to the 
knowledge of the Church through the medium 
of prophetic vision and announcement. In this 
way she has received this ‘truly lofty and 
crowning Psalm of our dear Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Luther). ‘I heard in spirit, saith the prophet 
David, God the heavenly Father speak with His 
beloved Son, and because it was a glorious kingly 
address, which I would were known to all the 
world, I will give it in“this Psalm’? (John 
Arndt). 

2. The exaltation of the King in the kingdom 
of God above all other kings, powers, and do- 
minions, is not merely a spiritual one, of moral 
and religious significance. As an exaltation to 
the right hand of God, it transcends all earthly 
relations, being the only one of its kind, and 
proving itself to be such by glorious deeds of 
Divine might, which result in an incomparable 
and universal victory over each and every foe. 
For the sitting at God’s right hand is only a 
figurative expression, employed to set forth the 
infinite exaltation, the supereminence above all 
worlds, and the personal security of this King, 
in His actual participation in the Divine sove- 
reignty. This position assures not only per- 
sonal safety, but certain victory, in that conflict 
which He wages in behalf of Himself and His 
kingdom, not merely with Divine assistance, 
defence, and protection, but also with Divine 
strength. And this He will do until the end of 
the world. ‘‘He gives no sign where Christ 
shall reign and where His Church shall be 
formed, except that they shall be among ene- 
mies” (Luther). But ‘‘as this King has a ma- 
jestic throne, so He has also a wonderful foot- 
stool; and as His royal throne gives us great 
comfort, we are glad when we think of His 
footstool. How joyful also do His poor subjects 
beccme, when they hear that their Prince and 
King has smitten down their enemies, and thus 
delivered them from their power!” (John Arndt). 

8. But, as conflict precedes victory, so does a 
life of suffering, in the abasement of earthly 
existence, precede exaltation. Each side of the 
picture merits special regard. For, although 
the King of the Divine kingdom wages the con- 





flict with Divine strength and in confidence of M 
victory, according to Divine promise, yet He 
must encounter the toil and dangers and sacri- 
fices of an actual warfare; and as He, with this 
end in view, assumes even this position accord- 
ing to God’s will, so He, like a mighty leader, 
summons His subjects to share them too. They 
are to contend together with Him and for Him, 
as He contends with them and for them. 

4, All this gains a higher significance anda 
deeper sense when it is considered that it is 
God’s kingdom that is concerned, a people des- 
tined to be a kingdom of priests and the holy 
inheritance of the Eternal. They must be un- 
ceasingly reminded of this their destiny. But, 
with the exhortation to act accordingly and so 
carry on the conflict ordained for them, there is, 
by Divine mercy, united a promise that its issue 
can and will be successful, through that King 
who is also a Priest, and in whom royalty and 
priesthood are united personally and indissolu- 
bly, and in a manner contrary to the legal order 
in Israel. ; 

5. In order to realize this promise, so sacredly 
secured, our faith must, on the one side, be di- 
rected beyond the national restrictions of the 
Mosaic and Levitical institutions and the Davidic 
and Theocratic history, and, on the other, the 
knowledge must be gained, that the royal Hero 
who crushes with the judgments of His wrath 
those who oppose Him, and the Intercessor and 
priestly Deliverer who blesses His people and 
reconciles them with God, are one and the same 
Person, whose coming the Church has to expect 
and for which she has to prepare. ‘Our con- 
solation, which sustains us, and makes the heart 
joyful and courageous against all the persecu- 
tion and raging of the world, is, that in the 
midst of them we have a Lord, who not only 
redeems us from sin and eternal death, but also 
protects and delivers us in sufferings and perse- 
cution, so that we shall not perish. And although 
they rage with all their fierceness against Chris- 
tians, yet neither the Gospel nor Christianity 
shall perish, but, on this very account, their own 
heads shall be crushed” (Luther). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The King of God’s kingdom is Lord over all 
lords, but is not yet for a time acknowledged by 
all.—The Lord who reconciles us with God, will 
also govern us as a priestly King; therefore let 
us serve Him as God’s people in the garments of 
holiness.—In the wars of the Lord our victory 
is sure, but we must wage them as the host of 
our divine and priestly King.—The heavenly 
King calls His forces to conflict and service; but 
He leads them also to victory, and appears Him- 
self on their behalf with protection and bless- 
ing.—The conflict of suffering, waged by the 
Church militant in obedience to her heavenly 
Lord, as the path that leads to a participation 
in His victories and in His glory. 

SrarKke: O unspeakable joy! O strong con- 
solation for believers, that they have a Brother, 
who sits on His throne at the right hand of God! 
In all times of persecution we can commit our- 
selves to Him.—Christ’s kingdom is a powerful, 
invincible kingdom, for the sceptre of its King 
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isa sceptre of strength, and this should urge us 
to deepest reverence, faith, and obedience to- 
wards Him.—Here in the kingdom of grace, 
Christ rules among His enemies; for while He 
still concedes and grants much to them, He yet 
fulfils His counsel in the midst of all their rage; 
‘but there, in the kingdom of glory, He will 
reign over them and destroy all their wicked- 
ness forever.—Christ’s people consist of willing 
members, who serve Him without compulsion, 
prompted by the child-like spirit dwelling in 
them. Hereby thou mayest prove whether thou 
dost belong to the people of God or not.—The 






dew fertilizes and revives the earth; so believers | 


are not only themselves fruitful in good works, 
but seek also to bring others to the saving fruit 
of righteousness, and aim to revive themselves 
and others.—Since Christ is both Priest and 
King, He has power, not only to reconcile us 
- completely, but also to overthrow all the enemies 
of our salvation, and to share with believers all 
_the blessings of His kingdom.—Christ fulfils His 
priestly office in all power, to eternity, without 
the help of any other; no saint therefore can 
- help us as an intercessor.—Since God the Father 
has ordained Christ to be an eternal Priest, He 
never dies to believers, and thus the consolation 
which flows forth to them never ceases.—First 
the cup of sorrow, after that glory; that is 
God’s order. So had Christ also to suffer, and 
after that to enter into His glory (Luke xxiv. 
26; Rom. viii. 17).—The Lord knows always 
how to show a brook on the way to pious pil- 
‘grims in their weariness, from which they may 
_ be refreshed and strengthened.—As weak and 
feeble as the Church of God is in this world, 
in and for itself; so strong, yea, invincible is 
she, in her Help, Protector, and Defender, who 
is Christ. 
Sennecker: While Christ sits at the right 
hand of God the Father, the Church will be 
wondrously preserved under tribulation and 
sufferings, and against the Devil and the world; 
but enemies will remain until the last day.— 
Friscu: Both humiliation and exaltation were 
required of Him, who was to redeem us com- 
pletely; the former to gain our salvation, the 
latter to make it sure to us.—He who would 


stand under this Lord and Head, must be aceus- 
tomed to drink with Him upon the way.—Arnpr: 
I know one who sits at God’s right hand; who is 
strong enough for all my enemies and all my 
misfortune. He sits on my behalf at God’s right 
hand to defend me.—RisceR: David praises to 
the Son, what the Father will do in Him for the 
extension of His kingdom; while he declares 
with praise to the Father how the Son, in the 
sovereignty and priesthood, will do everything 
according to the Father’s will and pleasure.— 
VaininaerR: As often asthe Redeemer manifests 
‘His glory and power against the oppressors and 
enemies of His kingdom, so often does there 
arise in His people renewed willingness to serve 
Him, and so often are His worshippers increased. 
—RicutTer: The kingdom of God is extended 
‘from the earthly Zion. Warriors and ambassa- 
dors of Christ are ever going forth from the 
spiritual Zion, the true Church; and He, from 
the heavenly Zion, directs everything with His 
rod and sceptre.—GuuntueR: In spite of all 
foes, Christ is and remains the eternal King, 
and he who will not serve Him to his own salva- 
tion, must submit to Him to his condemnation.— 
ScuauBacu: That our Redeemer took the form 
of a servant need give us no difficulty; He shall, 
from this state of humiliation, again enter into 
His exaltation.—Taupxe: A people in priestly 
robes is a people equipped for battle. 

[Marra. Henry: Sitting is a resting posture ; 
after Christ’s services and sufferings He entered 
into rest from all His labors. It is a ruling pos- 
ture; He sits to give law, to give judgment. It 
is a remaining posture; he sits like a King for- 
ever.—The conversion of a soul consists in its 
being willing to be Christ’s, coming under His 
yoke and into His interests, with entire compli- 
ancy and satisfaction.—There is a particular 
power, the power of the Spirit, going along with 
the power of the word, to the people of Christ, 
which is effectual to make them willing. The 
former leaves sinners without matter of excuse; 
this leaves saints without matter of boasting. 
Whoever are willing to be Christ’s people, it is 
the free and mighty grace of God which makes 
them so.—J. F. M.] 
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1. Praise ye the Lorn. 


I will praise the Lorp with my whole heart, 


In the assembly of the upright, and in 
2 The works of the Lorp are great, 


the congregation. 


Sought out.of all them that have pleasure therein. 


3 His work 7s honourable and glorious : 


And his righteousness endureth for ever. 
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4 He hath made his wonderful works to be remembered : 





The Lorp is gracious and full of compassion. : 
5 He hath given meat unto them that fear him: 

He will ever be mindful of his covenant. » 
6 He hath shewed his people the power of his works, 

That he may give them the heritage of the heathen 
7 The works of his hands are verity and judgment ; 
8 
9 


All his commandments are sure. 
They stand fast for ever and ever, 


‘And are done in truth and uprightness. 


He sent redemption unto his people: 


He hath commanded his covenant for ever: 


Holy and reverend «s his name. 


10 


The fear of the Lorp is the beginning of wisdom: 


A good understanding have all they that do his commandments ; 


His praise endureth for ever. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—The Psalmist 
expresses his purpose to praise the Lord in the 
narrower circle of the upright and in the Church 
(ver. 1), for the great and memorable deeds 
(ver. 2) in which He reveals His never-changing 
glory and righteousness (ver. 8), and, as the 
God of mercy, establishes the memory of His 
wonders (yer. 4), and, mindful of His covenant, 
cares for His servants (ver. 5), so that His 
people have experienced the power of His works 
in being placed in the possessions of the heathen 
(ver. 6), and, at the same time, the reliableness 
of His ordinances and regulations (vers. 7, 8) 
for the highest good of the people ef His cove- 
nant (ver. 9), whose wisdom proceeds from the 
fear of Jehovah to His eternal praise. These 
thoughts are, as it were, linked together like 
proverbs, and in short stichs, containing usually 
only three words. These are arranged in such 
a manner that every line begins with a Hebrew 
letter following the alphabetical order, and the last 
two verses consist of three stichs, while all the 
rest contain but two. This latter phenomenon was 
due to an unwillingness that the verses should 

' exceed ten, the number of completeness. All 
this corresponds exactly with the following 
Psalm, and indicates a late composition, though 
we have no grounds for the determination of the 
exact date. The superscription is purefy litur- 
gical. The application of ver. 5 to the eucha- 
rist is very ancient. It is found even in Theo- 
doret and Augustine; and thus this Psalm has 
become the Eucharist-Psalm of the Church, and 
has been adopted by the Romish Church as one 
of its daily vesper-psalms. 

Ver. 1. In the circle of the upright [E. 
V., assembly of the upright].—7)D is a more 
select assembly (being equivalent to intimacy), 
distinguished from the whole Church (Aben 
Ezra, Geier and others), a distinction which, 
with other designations, occurs also in Ps. evii. 
32. It has been denied without ground by some 
who understand by the upright the Israelites 
generally. [ALEXANDER: ‘“‘The word means 
properly a circle of confidential friends. See Ps. 
xxy. 14; lv. 15; lxiv. 3; lxxxiii. 4. It is here 








applied to the church or chosen people as ¢on- 
stituting such a company or circle in opposition 
to the world without. It is not therefore really 
distinct from, the congregation mentioned in the 
last clause, but another name for it. The wp- 
right (or straightforward) is a title given to the — 
true Israel, from the days of Balaam downwards. 
See Numb. xxiv. 10.”—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 2. The sense of ver. 26is doubtful. Ifwe 
compare 1 Kings ix. 11 with Isa. xxiv. 7; xliv. 28; 
xlvi. 10, we discover how untenable is the trans- 
lation: asked for or sought according to all their 
desires (Heng.). But it may be possible to trans- 
late: remarkable in all their connections, that is, 
in every respect (Hitzig), or: investigated in all 
their designs (Del.) Yet the usual explanation 
appears to be best assured (Hupfeld), The re- — 
ference to God: sought out for His purposes — 
(Sept., Vulg.), or: according to His will (Schegg) 
is altogether false. 

Vers. 5-10: In ver. 5 meat is not to be re- 
stricted to the feeding in the wilderness (most). 
Nor is. the literal meaning: prey, booty, to be © 
adopted in allusion to,the gold and silver vessels 
taken away from the Egyptians (the Rabbins).— 
The redemption in ver. 9 is not to be limited to 
that from the land of Egypt. Ver. 10: follows Job 
xxviii. 28; Prov. i. 7; ix. 10. The expression: ex- 
cellent understanding is derived from Prov. iii. 4; 


xii. 15. The suffix in DMWy refers back to 


the commandments of ver. 7. The final clause 
does not speak of the praise of understanding 
(Aben Ezra) or of the doer, the expression being 
taken collectively (Kimchi, Geier, and others), or, 
by anticipation, of the man praised in the next 
Psalm (Bake, Delitzsch), but of the praise of 
God, comp. ver. 50. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The righteous ever have occasion to give 
heartfelt praise to God, whether in the familiar 
circle of a few kindred minds, or in the public 
assembly of the whole church, when meditating 
upon His great deeds, in which He displays His 
own glory, helps His covenant people, and thus 
prepares for Himself eternal praise. 

2. He who has pleasure in the works of the 
Lord, always turns to them in a renewed search. 


3 


‘ 
— 


_ to His people, not merely once in the days of old: 


_ wisdom arises from the fear of Jehovah, and is 


_ders and gracious works to be remembered.— 


—. 





A 


They remain to him ever new and great, won- 


_ derful and worthy, deserving of study and most 


precious, affording an assurance of Divine help, 
and being a cause why the pious yield them- 
selves to God, and the lasting objects of their 
praise. 

8. For God has manifested His glory, that is, 
His might, His goodness, and His righteousness, 


He has made it known to them as essential to 
Him, and as eternally displayed. He has es- 
tablished a covenant forever with them, and fixed 
in it the memory of the wonders which He per- 
formed, in founding and preserving them. 

4. In His works God reveals His power; in 
His ordinances, whether commands or promises, 
His will; in His name, His nature; but inthem 
all there are displayed the immutability, truth, 
and holiness of that God, who is as just as He is 
merciful, as faithful as He is true, as dreadful as 
Heis holy. Hence it is that all true and saving 


exhibited in the fulfilment of His commands. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The praise of God the joy of the pious.—God 
does more good to His peoplethan they can thank 
Him for.—What God has done for the Church is 
to be proclaimed in it, and praised by it.—God’s 
deeds in behalf of His people, (1) as the objects 
of their praise, (2) as monuments of His glory, 
(8) as the security of the covenant entered into 
with us.—God, besides unveiling to us what He 
is, has shown us what He can do, and announced 
to us what He will do.—The saving wisdom of a 
life spent in God’s fear.—It is easier to contem- 
plate the glory of God’s works than to rely upon 
the truth of His word, and build up, iu faithful- 
ness to the covenant, His kingdom of righteous- 
ness. 

Srarke: The heart is to be the altar, upon 
which: the fire of Divine love, of praise, and of 
thanksgiving, should never be extinguished, even 
under affliction.—Against the great God, what is 
that which the world calls great ?—We must re- 
gard it as an act of great, mercy and compassion, 
that God has obviated the consequences of our 
neglect and forgetfulness, by causing His won- 


God does not let His works preach for enter- 
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tainment; His people are to learn to discover 
Him therein, and to draw comfort therefrom in 
His appointed way.—God’s commandments and 
works agree well together, for they are both 
truth and justice.—The covenant of God is the 
ground of the expectation of final and perfect re- 
demption.—The world abounds in unwise and 
foolish persons, because they are without the 
foundation of true wisdom: they do not seek the 
fear of God. 

OstANDER: The promises of the Gospel show 
us what a faithful and paternal heart our hea- 
venly Father bears towards us.—There is nothing 
hard in them; we are only required to accept 
with faith the offered grace of God.—(r1nGer: 
All the works and ordinances of God are directed 
towards deliverance, and redemption, and the 
glory of God and of His name.—Rizaur: What 
a blessing it is, when we can always gather a 
few friends together to speak with them of God’s 
works and sing His praise! We would other- 
wise overlook many things from which we could 
strengthen our faith.—THoLuck: God comes to 
meet deluded men in a thousand ways; for each 
of His works and deeds, if seriously regarded, 
directs us to Him.—Ricutsr: The heathen them- 
selves are bequeathed to God’s people, and they 
must take possession of this inheritance to draw 
them to themselves.—GurnTHER: All would like 
to have the credit of sagacity, and it is counted the 
greatest insult to affirm the contrary of any one; 
many would be learned, and the opposite is not 
very agreeable to any; but only a few strive to 
be wise in the true sense; and folly is most 
widely spread in the world.—Digepricu: God’s 
word and His guidance by it are sources of con- 
solation.—Tausn: ~The experience of God’s 
mercy and compassion in the miracle of redemp- 
tion, is and ever must be, the result of the most 
penetrating search into.God’s works, and the 
most profound knowledge of His greatness, both 
in its glory and in its righteousness.—The fear 
of God is the fundamental idea of the Old Testa- 
ment. Godliness answers to it in the New.—L. 
Harms: There are two things which make the 
Church the dearest of all objects to true Chris- 
tians: (1) the works of God; (2) the ordinances 
of God. 

[Barnzes: One great error of the friends of 
Ged is to neglect to study His works.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXII. 


1 wees ye the Lorp. 


Blessed is the man that feareth the Lorp, 
That delighteth greatly in his commandments. 


2 His seed shall be mighty upon earth : 


The generation of the upright shall be blessed. 
86 
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3 Wealth and riches shall be in his house: 


And his righteousness endureth forever. 





4 Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness: 
He is gracious, and full of compassion, and righteous. 
5 A good man sheweth favour, and lendeth : 
He will guide his affairs with discretion. 


6 Surely he shall not be moved forever : 


The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. 


7 He shall not be afraid of evil tidings: 


His heart is fixed, trusting in the Lorn. 


8 His heart 2s established, he shall not be 
Until he see Ais desire upon his enemies. 

9 He hath dispersed, he hath given to the 
His righteousness endureth forever ; 
His horn shall be exalted with honor. 


afraid, 


poor ; 


10 The wicked shall see-zt, and be grieved ; 
He shall gnash with his teeth and melt away : 


The desire of the wicked shall perish. 


* 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—The servants 
of God, who are true to His covenant, are praised 
in this Psalm, as in the preceding, Jehovah was 
extolled as being true tothe covenant. The con- 
nection between the two is so close, not merely 
in the choice and form of the stichs, but also in 
various expressions (comp. vers. 36 and 96 with 
Ps. cxi.36and 95) that the design is unmis- 
takable. From the whole character of the Psalm, 
however, an imitation (De Wette), is rather to 
be inferred than a composition by the same poet. 
The Vulgate has an additional superscription, by 
which the composition is. placed in the time of 
the return from the exile; but this statement is 
utterly worthless. [The Vulgate says: ‘ Con- 
versio Aggexi et Zachariz.”—J. F. M.] 

The praise of the pious man as blessed (ver. 1) 
is followed by the promise of blessing to his race 
(ver. 2) and to himself (ver. 3), being compared 

. to the rising of light in darkness (ver. 4). To 
this follows the praise of the excellence of the 
pious man with reference to his kindness to his 
fellow-men, and its reward (ver. 5), which is par- 
ticularly described from different points of view 
(vers. 6:8), and then the whole summed up (ver. 
9), with a glance at the opposite fortunes of the 
ungodly (ver. 10). The Psalm immediately sug- 
gests to us Pss, i. and xv. 

Ver, 2. A hero upon the earth.—[E. V. 
mighty upon earth]. The expression is based 
upon Gen. x. 8. Its restriction to the sense: 
mighty, powerful (Sept. and others) and the | 
translation: in the land are arbitrary. Its refer- 

, ence to the whole people and the promise of power 

to overcome the world, Deut. xxxiii. 29 (Hengst.), 
is equally unfounded. For although “his seed’”’ 
is parallel to ‘‘the generation of the upright,” 
yet the latter is not identical with the whole of 
Isracl, (comp. Ps. cxi. 1). [The translation 
“mighty,” given in E. V. and favored by most, 
still appears to me to convey the true sense of 
the word. If the notion is more restricted than 
in the translation proposed above, the restriction 
is imposed by the original and more suitable 
sense. But the word is a substantive in the He- 








brew: ‘a mighty one.” The conception of the 
power of the descendants of the righteous is made 
more vivid by the concrete form.—J. F. M.] 
Ver. 8. The righteousness of the man is not his 
welfare as the reward of his righteousness (Aben 
Ezra, Rosenmiiller), or as consisting in the good 
condition of his affairs (Koster). Nor is: it 
merely fidelity to the covenant (Olshausen), and — 
certainly not righteousness by faith in Christ (J. 
H. Mich.), or that presented by God (Hengst.) 
According to the Old Testament conception it 
means right conduct, agreeing iuwardly and out- — 
wardly with the Divine requirements. The al- 
lusion to the preceding Psalm is here undeniable, 
but it is scarcely conceivable that what is there 
asserted of God is here unskillfully applied to — 
man (De Wette, Hupfeld). * 
Ver. 4. The adjectives can be explained — 
grammatically as epithets of the righteous (Kim- 
chi, Ewald, Hengst.) only under ‘extreme neces- 
sity, although this would very well agree in © 
meaning with Isa. lviii. 7ff. It is not probable © 
that a meaningless formula in frequent use was — 
transferred from Ps. cxi. 4 in order to find a 
place for the letter M (Clericus, Koster, Mau- 
rer, Hupfeld). There is no reason why these 
epithets should not be viewed as defining the — 
light (Isaaki, Aben Ezra, Calvin, Hitzig), or, 
still better, God, as the light, after Is. x..17; lx. 
1 ff.; Mal. iii. 20 (Sept., Vulg., Calv., J. H. 
Mich., De Wette, Olshausen, Delitzsch). But we 
must not, by inserting the prep. {), translate: 


from the gracious, ec. (Luth., Geier, and others). 


[Perowne, on the other hand, says: ‘The first 
two epithets, elsewhere applied only to Jehovah, 
are so applied in Ps. cxi. 8, and the relation of 
the two Psalms makes it almost certain, there- 
fore, that they are here applied to His servants. 
See also Matth. v. 45-48; Isa. lviii. 7. The 
change from the plural to the singular is cer- 
tainly unusually harsh, as the three epithets are 
loosely strung together without anything to mark 
their reference; but this may be accounted for, 
in some measure, by the requirements of the al- 
phabetical arrangement.”—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 5-7. 310, according to the context, is not 
to be understood of moral excellence (the an- 
cients) but of a prosperous life (expositors since 
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_ Lud. de Dieu), as in Is. iii. 10; Jer. xliv. 17. On 
_ account of the alphabetical order, we do not have 
the usual "WN as in ver. 1. But it does not 


follow from the parallelism that the second mem- 
ber of the verse continues to describe the situa- 
tion of the man, as would be expressed in the 
translations: who conducts his affairs with jus- 
‘tice (Geier, J. H. Mich.), or: feeds, that is, 
maintains them in a good condition (Hengst.) 
It is not a participle but a finite verb, and the 
assertions are justified in the following verses. 
[The rendering of Dr. Moll accordingly is: (It 
is) well with the man who is benevolent and 
lends, he will maintain his cause in judgment.” 
_ This interpretation is that of Delitzsch, who 
translates a little more freely. With this Pe- 
rowne also agrees. Alexander translates: 
‘‘Happy the man showing favor and lending; 
he shall sustain his affairs by justice.” It is 
universally agreed that the idea ‘ discretion,” 
as in E. V., is wrong. 

[ Ver. 7. Perowne: ‘‘ The epithets ‘established,’ 
‘trusting,’ ‘supported,’ are all strikingly de- 
scriptive of the true attitude of faith, as that 
which leans upon and is upheld by God. The two 
last are combined also in Is. xxvi. 8.”—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 10. In the last stich there is no suffi- 


cient. reason for reading mpi instead of MYA 


(Hupfeld, Olshausen). The former would give 
the idea of confidence, as in Ps. ix. 19; Job viii. 
13; Prov. x. 28, comp. Prov. x. 24 (Hitzig). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The fear and the love of God are insepara- 

bly united, and have an internal connection, in 
the truly pious. The reward of this blessed and 
holy union is great. Its blessing extends to 
their descendants, and is powerfully displayed 
in themselves. Not only earthly prosperity, but 
a life well-pleasing to God, and the opportunity 
thereby gained of becoming a power on earth, 
and of exercising an influence that overcomes 
the world, form a mind, a position, and a great- 
ness of action that are heroic. They are thus 
maintained as a blessing from God in pious ge- 
nerations, the light never failing to rise again 
_ even in the night of affliction. 
2. The love of our neighbor is connected in the 
' closest manner with love to God, and he wha has 
experienced in himself and his family the mercy 
of the Eternal is both inclined and enabled to 
show mercy to others, and thereby gains a new 
support, strengthening his heart in God, widen- 
ing his active influence among men, securing his 
_ happiness for all time; while the wicked are 
‘destroyed outwardly and inwardly, and go to 
ruin with their possessions and fortune, as well 
as with their efforts and aspirations. 

[8. Pzrowne: All human righteousness has its 
root in the righteousness of God. It is. not 
merely man striving to copy God; it is God’s 
gift and God’s work, There is a living connec- 
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tion between the righteousness of God and the 
righteousness of man, and therefore the im- 
perishableness of the one pertains to the other 
also.—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the fear of God not only expels all other 
fear, but also fills the truly pious with joy, 
love, and life.—The delight, the suffering, the 
light of the pious.—The blessing of God abiding 
in a pious generation.—Even for those who fear 
God, it is not uninterrupted day upon earth; but 
a light never fails them.—The fear of God begets 
power and courage.—Fear of God and love to 
our neighbor are closely united when men take 
delight in God’s commands.—The prosperity of 
the pious increases continually. Whoever is 
vexed at it reveals the wickedness of his heart, 
and injures himself more than any other. : 

StarKe: Delight in God’s word is manifested 
specially in a life regulated in accordance there- 
with.—The fear of God in many a pious father’s 
heart is rewarded in his children even after his 
death.—He who would share in the blessings of 
pious ancestors must follow after their faith.— 
All creatures favor those whom God favors: the 
blessings given to them fall to the lot of the 
pious.—To pursue righteousness and the fear of 
God is the true way to gain a name that will be 
truly immortal.—A joyful, fearless heart, and a 
good conscience, are the happy fruits of the true 
fear of God.—Our works of love have two good 
qualities, if we perform them abundantly and 
generously, and are not wearied in them. An 
abundant and eternal reward will follow them 
both from the divine mercy.—A pious man is a 
sharp thorn in the eyes of the ungodly, and yet 
they cannot injure him. They only injure them- 
selves; for they shortentheir lives by envy and 
vexation. pas 

SELNECKER: Those who trust in God shall re- 
ceive rich blessings, and shall want nothing, 
even though in the world it may seem otherwise. 
Friscu: The true sign of a God-fearing and 
consequently happy man is the delight, and that 
a great delight, which he has in God’s com- 
mandments.—RinGeR: A cheerful heart’ which 
is sustained by constant application to God’s 
word, by ever-renewed meditation upon His 
ways, and by frequent resort to Him, profits more 
than all other resources.—DiepRicH: The devil 
lies to his servants; but God rewards those who 
risk everything upon His word with perfect 
faithfulness and eternally.—GurenTHER: The 
prosperous and blessed life of the righteous is 
here presented ; but its inner nature is exhibited 
as well as its outward signs.—Tavuser: The final 
lot decides; the cry sounds forth: live, perish. 

{Marr. Henry: Religion has been the raising 
of many a family; if not so as to advance it high, 
yet so as to found it firm.—Barnes: Surely 
there is an advantage in our world in being a 
friend of God.—J. F. M.] 
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PSALM CXIIL 


1 Praise ye the Lorp.. 


Praise, O ye servants of the Lorp, 
Praise the name of the Lorp. 


2 Blessed be the name of the Lorp from this time forth and for evermore. 
3 From the rising of the sun unto the going down of the same 


The Lorp’s name ?s to be praised, — 


4 The Lorp is high above all nations, 
‘And his glory above the heavens. 

5 Who is like unto the Lorp our God, 
Who dwelleth on high, 

6 Who humbleth himself to behold 


The things that are in heaven, and in the earth! 


7 He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 


And lifteth the needy out of the dunghill; 


8 That he may set him with princes, 
Even with the princes of his people. 


9 He maketh the barren woman to keep house, 


And to be a joyful mother of children. 


Praise ye the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—An exhorta- 
tion is sent forth to praise Jehovah at all times 
and throughout the world (vers. 1-3) as the 
God who, though infinitely exalted, yet beholds 
even things that are most abased (vers. 4-6), 
and exalts, blesses,and gladdens the feeble, the 
despised, and the mourning (vers. 7-9). No 
special connection with the people of Israel after 
the exile (Hengst. and the ancients) is discover- 
able. Just as uncertain is any allusion to Jona- 
than’s elevation, 1 Macc. x. 63 (Hitzig), or the 
assumption that there is a close connection be- 
tween this Psalm and the following, and that it 
was composed in view of the passover (Koster, 
Ewald). [It is thus supposed to be connected with 
the deliverance from Egypt pictured in Ps. cxiv, 
—J.F.M.] But even the frequent, and, in some 
cases, unexpected use of the so called chirek com- 
paginis* (comp. Ewald, 3 211) is no evidence of 
antiquity, but indicates design. 

In the liturgy, the so-called Hallel (Psalm 
cexiii.—exviii.), also termed the Egyptian Hal- 
lel, as distinguished from the Great Hallel, 
Psalm cxxxvi. begins with this Psalm. . The 


* [Pecause it was formerly supposed to have been employed 
to unite its own word euphonically with the following. See 
LG:tcher, Gr. 3584. It is generally, though not exclusively, 
attached to the construct. state. See GREEN, Gr. 361, 6 a, 218. 
According to Ewald, it is only used artificially by later 
poets.—J. F. M J 





latter designation is also applied sometimes by 
the Talmud and Midrash to Ps. exx., exxxvi., 
and to Ps. cxxxy. 4—cxxxvi. By some Christian 
writers it is wrongly applied to the Hallel in the 
more restricted sense. This Psalm continued to 
be recited while the Temple stood, and is still re- 
cited in Palestine, eighteen times a year, apart 
from its customary, though not legal, use at the 
new moon. Outside of Palestine, it is now yearly 
recited twenty-one times on account of the addi- 
tion of three great feast-days. At the family cele- 
bration of the passover Pss. cxiii. and cxiv. were 
sung before the meal, and indeed before the 
emptying of the second cup, and Pss. exv.-cxviii. 
after the meal, and after the filling of the fourth 
cup (comp. the expositors on Matt, xxvii. 80; 


‘Mark xiv. 26).—This Psalm is the Old Test. 


magnificat. [PERowneE: ‘‘The Psalm may be said 
to be a connecting link between the Song of Han- 
nah and the Magnificat of the Virgin.” —J.F.M. ] 
Ver.1. Servants of Jehovah. This phrase 
is more expressive here than in Pss. cxxxiv., 
exxxv. 20, and pre-supposes a specific conception 
of the relation in which Israel as a whole stood 
to God as His servant (Ps, exxxvi. 22), and in ~ 
which their individual living members (Psalms 
xxxiv. 23; lxix. 37) were embraced. : 
Vers. 5, 6. A connection in the thought 
might be considered possible between verse 
66 and ver. 5a (Deut. iii. 24). But we are 
prevented by the structure of the sentences 
from assuming such connection here (Geier, 





: - 
_ Hengst., Camphausen). The angels in heaven 


2 


ver. 9 probably follows 1 Sam. ii. 5. 


— 


(Calvin) are, at all events, not to be thought of. 
The simplest course is to supply: upon all things. 
For this affords the most comprehensive concep- 
tion of every thing that exists and transpires 
there (J. H. Mich. and others). But the restric- 
tion to seeing generally {Hupfeld), as contrasted 
with looking down, is unsuitable; for although 
the throne of God is usually mentioned as exist- 
ing in heaven, yet the exaltation of God over 
heaven and earth is distinctly expressed (Ps. 
exlviii. 3). [The true rendering of vers. 5 and 
6 accordingly is: ‘‘ Who is like Jehovah our God, 


_who sitteth throned on high, who stoopeth down 


to see (what is done) in heaven and on earth?” 
(Perowne). The literal construction of the se- 
cond and third clauses is, who maketh high to sit, 
who maketh low to see. For the thought comp. Is. 
lvii. 15.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 7-9. Vers. 7, 8 are taken verbatim 
from the song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 8), and 
A bar- 
ren spouse was not assured of being allowed 
to remain in the house. Not until she became a 
mother did she gain a firm position. The appli- 
cation of the figure to the Church (Is. liv. 1 ff ) 
does not justify a typical interpretation of this 
passage (fhe older expositors and Hengst. fol- 
lowing the Chald. and the Rabbins).—‘‘One who 
is shut out from society in Syria and Palestine 
lies upon the mezbele (dung and ash-heap), calling 
upon the passers-by for alms during the day, 
and at night cowering in the ashes warmed by 
the sun” (Del.). [Ver. 9 6. is correctly: a joy- 
ful mother of the children. Deuirzscu: ‘The 
poet presents the scene so vividly to himself, 
that he points, as though with his finger, at the 
children with which God has blessed her.” The 
article is suspected without reason by Olshausen 
and Hupfeld. These critics, especially the former 
one, run to an excess in their attempts to amend 
the text.—J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND. ETHICAL, 


1. As God has given Himself a name that is 
above every name, and has therein revealed His 


nature for all times and the whole world, so will 


He be invoked always and everywhere by His 
servants by this name, and bids His Church in all 
places of the earth be mindful of this part of its 
service to Him. 

2. God’s infinite exaltation above all created 
beings does not separate Him from those in need 
of help, or remove Him to an unapproachable 
distance, or place Him in solitude and out of re- 
lation to them, but is united in an incomparable 
manner with a careful regard for the least as 
well as for the greatest. 

8. This mindfulness of them is no mere ob- 
serving or purposeless gazing, but actual conde- 
scension to the insignificant, despised, and afilict- 
ed, so that they may be raised from their misery, 
and that the Church may ever have renewed oc- 
casion to praise Him. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
The condescension of the Highest as the 
strongest and ever-renewed ground of His praise 
in the Church.—God acts as befits His name; 
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do we render Him the thanks which are His 
due ?—Can it be said of us: As the Master so 
the servant?—God indeed condescends to the 
most distressed of men who mourn in obscurity ; 
but what He does in a corner of the eartli serves 
to manifest and exalt His glory, and shall make 
His name an object of praise for all time and 
through the whole world.—Whois like our God? 
A question, (1) of confession, (2) of thanks- 
giving, (3) of trust. 

StarKkr: If we are to praise God rightly, we 
must be His servants and believing children ; for 
those who serve Satan and their own bodies, 
and are the slaves of Mammon, are not fit for 
such a service.—God’s praise is as worthy of a 
place in His true service as any other of its 
elements; this is why we are so often called 
upon to engage in it.—It is not unbecoming to 
God to care for what is debased. What it was 
no dishonor to create, it is no dishonor to pre- 
serve.—The exaltation of the wretched is an 
unassailable testimony to the merciful provi- 
dence of God, and to the reward that is bestowed 
upon the pious and godly.—He that is raised 
from a low station to great honor, must know 
that God has done it, and must not become up- 
lifted, else God may set him down again.—He 
who is to be advanced to positions of peculiar 
importance has no need to anticipate God’s time. 
When His time and hour come, He will know 
how to place him where He would have him. 

SevneckEerR: There are many servants and 
friends of the Lord throughout the world. 
Their lives and teaching should therefore be 
such as that God shall not be dishonored, but 
honored by them.—FRANKE: The word our is a 
word of faith. He who has truly given his 
heart to God, may trust in Him with joy, and 
need fear nothing.—Rixzcer: In all God’s words 
and works are to be found precious traces of 
His greatness and exaltation and condescending 
love, —Faith unites the lofty and the condescend- 
ing in God, and they are equally dear and pre- 
cious.—RicuterR: The natural man, even though 
he be learned, takes no delight in contemplating 
God’s greatness in lowering Himself. It-is faith 
alone which can harmonize the two, and rejoice 
that the condescending Lord of the universe 
does yet favor this little earth so highly, and 
glorify Himself in things that are insignificant. 
—GuENTHER: What are all the exaltation and 
glory of this world compared to the glory of the 
kingdom of God ?—Duizpricu: If the poor Church 
will be dismayed at times, the servants of the 
supreme God of mercy must only strike up 
again the hallelujah, the song of mercy and 
freedom, and all distress will disappear.—TavuBeE: 
The small regard the great; and the great God 
regards the small; the child of the dust seeks 
self-made heights of greatness; and He who is 
truly high and exalted will dwell with those who 
are of a broken and contrite spirit. Wonderful 
and adorable way for the salvation of the world! 

[Scorr: In His providence the Lord some- 
times raises men from the most abject to the 
most honorable stations of society, and it is 
well when they acquit themselves properly in 
their new dignities. But this is His constant 
method in the kingdom of grace. He takes us 
debtors, beggars, nay, rebels and traitors, from 
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the dust, the dung-hill, or the dungeon, to be 
His favorites and His children, to be kings and 


priests unto Him: and thus He numbers us with 
the princes of His chosen people.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXIY. 


1. When Israel went out of Egypt, 
The house of Jacob from a people of strange language, 
2 Judah was his sanctuary, 


And Israel his dominion. 


3 The sea saw “%, and fled: 
Jordan was driven back. 


4 The mountains skipped like rams, 
And the little hills like lambs. 


5 What ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest? 
Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back ? 
6 Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams ; 


And ye little hills, like lambs? 


7 Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, 


At the presence of the God of Jacob ; 


8 Which turned the rock into a standing water, 


The flint into a fountain of waters. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—The wonderful 
power of God over nature is celebrated in a 
compact lyrical form and with poetic vividness 
(vers. 3-6), as it was displayed in the leading 
of the people from Egypt, for the purpose of 
establishing a Divine government in Israel (vers. 
1, 2), and forms the ground of a summons to the 
earth to tremble before this wondrous God of 
Jacob (vers. 7, 8). The time of composition 
cannot be ascertained. A union with the pre- 
ceding so as to make one Passover-Psalm, under 
the supposition that a sacrifice intervenes (Ew- 
ald), is altogether arbitrary. The combination 
with the following into one Psalm (Sept., Syr., 
and others, Kimchi and some MSS.) was not 
‘made till later, and that for liturgical purposes. 

[PErowne: ‘This is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful of all the Psalms which touch on the early 
history of Israel. It is certainly the most 
graphic and the most striking in the boldness 
of its outlines. The following remarks may 
perhaps illustrate the conception and plan of the 
Poem. 1. In structure it is singularly perfect. 
—We have four strophes, each of two verses, 
and each of these of two lines, in which the 
parallelism is carefully preserved. 2. The effect 
is produced, as in Ps. xxix., not by minute 
tracing of details, but by the boldness with 
which certain great features of the history are 


‘in vers. 5, 6.” 





presented. 38. A singular animation and. dra-— 
matic force are given to the Poem by the beauti- 
ful apostrophe in vers. 5, 6, and the effect of — 
this is heightened to a remarkable degree by the 
use of the present tenses. The awe and the 
trembling of nature are a spectacle on which. 
the Poet.is looking. The parted sea through 
which Israel walks as on dry land; the rushing 
Jordan arrested in its course; the granite cliffs 
of Sinai, shaken to their base—he sees it all, 
and asks in wonder what it means. 4. Then it 
is that the truth burst upon his mind, and the 
impression of this upon the reader is very finely 
managed. The name of God, which has been 
entirely concealed up to this point in the poem, 

. . is now only introduced after the apostrophe 
‘¢The reason seems evident 
and this conduct necessary, for if God had ap- 
peared before, there could be no wonder why 
the mountains should leap and the sea. retire; 
therefore that this convulsion of nature may be 
brought in with due surprise, His name is not 
mentioned till afterwards; and then, with a 
very agreeable turn of thought, God is intro- 
duced at once in all His majesty” (Spectator, 
No. 461).—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1, 2. The people from, which Israel 
was separated are called stammering [E. V.: 
of a strange language], not in ridicule, 
but for the purpose of describing their lan- 
guage as unintelligible, that is, foreign. [Dr. 


Alexander thinks that such expressions may 
7 
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perhaps involve an allusion to the pre-eminence 
of Hebrew as the primitive and sacred language. 
See Alexander on Isa. xxxiii.19. For the other 
view comp. Deut. xxviii. 49; Isa. xxviii. 11; 
Jer. v. 15.—J. F. M.]. It is characteristic of 
the poetic plan and beauty of this Psalm that 
God the Lord is only suggested in ver. 2 and 
not named definitely till ver. 7. [See addition 
above]. The differences in the designations 
applied to the people of God are also intentional 
and admirable. They are first named genealo- 
gico-historically the house of Jacob. [ALEXAN- 
DER: ‘The house of Jacob is a phrase peculi- 
arly appropriate to those who entered Egypt as 
a family and left it as a nation.”—J. F. M.]. 
Next they are termed Judah, in allusion to the 
sanctuary in their midst; for after David’s time 
Jerusalem was regarded as belonging to Judah 
rather than to Benjamin. Lastly they are called 
Israel, with reference to the relation in which 
they stood to God as their King, as citizens of 
His kingdom.—Judah is here feminine, being 
regarded as a nation or country. 

Vers. 3ff. The leaping of the mountains 
probably refers to the shaking of Sinai at 
the giving of the law (Ex. xix. 18), since the 
miracle at the Red Sea, which began the 
journey through the desert, and that at the 
Jordan, which terminated it, are mentioned. 
The last verse alludes to Ex. xvii. 6; Num. xx. 
11; Deut. viii. 15. The derivation of Challamish 
(ver. 8) isdoubtful. According to Wetzstein, it is 
perhaps the ancient name of basalt. The word 
appears to be a‘mingling of the verbal roots: to 
be hard, and: to be dark-brown. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The religious reformation of Israel was 
bound up with its deliverance as a nation, and 
its historical separation from a strange people 
and country. Its formation into a separate 
people is not to be severed from its character as 
having been chosen, called, and planted as a 
people consecrated to God and a kingdom of 
Jehovah. 

2. In this, God has proved Himself to be the 
unconditioned Ruler of all the forces of nature, 
and manifested Himself to His people as their 
Deliverer from bodily and spiritual distress. 
The Church upon the quaking earth should ac- 
knowledge this, proclaim it with praises, and 
exhibit it in her conduct. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Lord of nature and the Founder/of the 
Church is one and the same God: whajconsola- 
tion there is in this assurance! nd what a 
warning too in this truth !—Deliverance from the 
powers of this world, and subjection tq the 
dominion of God, go hand in hand with God’s 
people.—The Almighty is thy God; what dost 
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‘must be His dominion. 
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thou fear? But He is a holy King, too; how 
dost thou serve Him?—Let the earth tremble, 
but hold thou fast to God, as His redeemed 
people and consecrated inheritance. 

Starke: The misery of the oppressed is so 
much the more aggravated when it is endured 
in the midst of people whose language they can- 
not understand.—If we are God’s kingdom, let 
none become lord and master of our hearts ex- 
cept Him who has purchased us at such a price, 
to. be His peculiar possession:—Sinai and Horeb 
quaked before the dreadful Lawgiver; Golgotha 
and Tabor leap with joy for the Redeemer.—If 
God can make the stones and water, He can also 
make stones bread and water wine, and thus in 
every need help His own.—Luruer: We now 
sing this Psalm to the praise of Christ, who 
leads us out of death and sin, through the raging 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil, to eternal 
life-—Os1anDeR: Miracles are related to us that 
we may know how we, with the help and succor 
of our God, may overcome all adversity and 
trouble. For: the course of nature must be 
changed, rather than that Ged should let us 
perish.—The best weapon we can use against 
unbelief is this: with God nothing is impossible. 
Rieger: Faith must ever keep looking back to 
the small beginnings of God’s works.—QuEN- 
THER: All the history of God’s people is pre- 
figurative, both for other nations and for the 
Church of the Lord, and for each of its mem- 
bers.—Dizepricu: Wherever God's testimony is 
now beheld, there is Judah, and where there is 
strife for endless victory through God’s word 
alone, there is Israel.—Tause: The Lord over 
all is the Lord of His people, the God of Jacob: 
the ever-green olive leaf of consolation for His 
Church at all times. 

[Marru. Henry: What is God’s sanctuary 
Those only have the 
privileges of His house that submit to the laws 
of it: and for this end Christ hath redeemed us 
that He might bring us into God’s service and 
engage us for ever in it,—What turns the streams 
in a regenerate soul? What ails the lusts and 
corruptions that they fly back? that the preju- 
dices are removed and .the whole man becomes 
new? It is at the presence of God’s Spirit, 
that imaginations are cast down, 2 Cor. x. 5.— 
The trembling of the mountains before the Lord 
may shame the stupidity,and.obduracy of the 
children of men who are not moved at the dis- 
coveries of His glory.—The same almighty 
power which turned waters into a rock to bea 
wall to Israel, Ex. xiv. 22, turned the rock into 
waters to be a well to Israel; as they were pro- 
tected so were they provided for, by miracles, 
standing miracles, for such was the standing 
water, that fountain of waters into which the 
rock, the flinty rock, was turned, and that rock 
was Christ, 1 Cor. x. 4. For He is a fountain of 
living water to His Israel, from whom they re- 
ceive grace for grace.—J. F. M * 
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PSALM CXY. 


1. Not unto us, O Lorp, not, unto us, 
But unto thy name give glory, 
For thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake. 
2 Wherefore should the heathen say, 
Where is now their God? 


3 But our God ts in the heavens : 

He hath done whatsoever he hath’ pleased. 

4 Their idols are silver and gold, 

The work of men’s hands. 

5 They have mouths, but they speak not: 
Eyes have the, , but they see not: 

6 They have ears, but they hear not: 
Noses have they, but they smell not : 

7 They have hands, but they handle not: 
Feet have they, but they walk not: 
Neither speak they through their throat. 

8 They that make them are like unto them; 
So is every one that trusteth in them. 


9 O Israel, trust thou in the Lorp: 
He is their help and their shield. 
10 O house of Aaron, trust in the Lorp: 
He ¢s their help and.their shield. 
11 Ye that fear the Lorn, trust in the Lorp: 
He ¢s their help and their shield. 


12. The Lorn hath been mindful of us: he will bless uss 
He will bless the house of Israel; 
He will bless the house of Aaron. 
13 He will bless them that fear the Lorn, 
Both small and great. 
14 The Lorp shall increase you more and more, 
You and your children. 


15 Ye are blessed of the Lorp 
Which made heaven and earth. 
16 The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lorn’s: 
_ But the earth hath he given to the children of men, 
17 The dead praise not the Lorp, 
Neither any that go down into silence. 
18 But we will bless the Lorp 
From this time forth and for evermore. 


Praise the Lorp. 


not on account of the worthiness of His people, _ 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. to manifest His glory which had been reviled or 

t brought into question by heathen (vers. 1, 2). 

ConTENTS AND Comrosition.—Jehovah iscall- | For He is the heavenly, almighty God, while the 
ed upon for the sake of His mercy and truth, and | idols of the heathen are worthless images of 





(vers. 3-8). 





nen’s hands, of whose worthlessness those par- 
ake, who have made them and yet trust in them 
But those who belong to God’s 


house, and who fear Him, may be called upon to 


r 


trust in Him (vers. 9-12) with the assurance that 
He who has been mindful of them will bless and 
increase them (vers. 12-14), in order that they, 


asthe blessed of the Lord, may continue pre- 
served in life upon the earth which has been 
- given to them by God who dwells in heaven, and 
_ may give Him the glory forever (vers. 15-18). 


“ 


‘The matter and style of this Psalm differ so 


greatly from those of the preceding that the 


union of the two into one whole (Sept. and’ 


_ others) cannot have been the original form, and 


must have been made later for liturgical pur- 


_ poses. 


The liturgical character is strongly 


_ marked, especially in vers. 9ff. But there is no 


sure ground for a distribution among different 


_ choirs (Koster, Ewald). 


The time of composition is no less uncertain, 
since the invocation to God for help against the 


heathen is altogether general in its character. 


It is possible that the thrice-pronounced refrain, 
“He is their help and their shield,” instead of 


“our help,” as in Ps. xxxiii. 20, may have had 
- some connection with a host going forth to war, 


(Hitzig). But nothing follows from this in fa- 
vor of the military expedition of the Maccabean 


prince Jonathan, since the supposition, that the 


three following Psalms are connected with the 
same event, and are to be explained from 1 Macc. 
xi. has not been established. It is likewise pos- 
sible that this was an antiphony sung by the 
same voice (Delitzsch), which had announced the 
propitious acceptance of the sacrifice supposed 
to have been offered (Ewald); but there is not 
the least indication of the offering of a sacrifice 
in these Psalms. [See the Introduction to the 
exposition of Ps. cxiii—J. F.M.] It is possi- 
ble, finally, to divide the antiphony, vers. 9 ff. 
so as to make, first, the whole people, then, the 
priests, and, lastly, the laity speak. (Koster). 
But on this point nothing more certain can be 
said, especially as it is not even decided whether 
«those who-fear God” refer to the laity as 
distinguished from the house of Aaron, or to the 
whole priesthood (Hitzig), or to the whole na- 
tion of Israel, in the sense of God’s servants (De 


 Wette, Hengst., Hupfeld) or to those in the na- 


tion who are truly pious (Calvin), or to the pro- 
selytes, according to the later Judaistic and New 
Testament usage (Isaaki and others, Ewald, De- 
litzsch). Still more arbitrary is the supposition 
that in vers. 12 and 13 the laity sing, then in 
vers. 14 and 15 the priests, and in vers. 16-18 
the whole people end in chorus (Késter). In 
Ps. exviii. 2-4 the same triple classification is 
given: Israel, the house of Aaron, and those 
that fear God. In Ps. exxxv. 19f. the house of 
Levi is, in addition, distinguished from the house 
of Aaron. [Perowne and Alexander agree with 
Hengstenberg in thinking it probable that the 
Psalm was composed after the return from Exile 
and before the Temple was built. Delitzsch of- 
fers no conjecture as to the date.—J. F. M.] 
Ver. 2 is the same, verbatim, as Ps. lxxix. 10. 
1t must not be too confidently maintained that 
it was taken from that Psalm (Hengst.), for the 
same expression occurs also in Joel divtig: 
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Similar in thought are Psalm xlii.4; Micah 
vii. 10. 

[Ver. 8. Perowne: ‘“ The answer to the taunt 
of the heathen, who, seeing no image of Jeho- 
vah, mocked at His existence. First, He is in 
heaven, invisible indeed, yet thence ruling the 
universe: next, He doeth what He will, in fine 
contrast to the utter impotence of the idols of 
the heathen. The last expression denotes both 
God’s almighty power, and His absolute freedom. 
This, truthfully accepted, does away with all a 
priori objections to miracles,”—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 4ff Idols. Literally: carved images. 
The assertion that the polemic of the Psalmist 
was directed only against the images and not the 
gods of the heathen (De Wette) is not justified 
by this expression. For, as images of men’s 
mistaken faith, these gods have no real existence. 
They are really only represented in their images, 
the work of men’s hands, In both respects these 
gods fall under the common idea of human con- 
struction, and of being inanimate. It is just 
against these points that the attack is directed 
after Deut. iv. 28, in the same manner as in Isa. 
xliv. 9ff.; Jer. x. 3ff.: Wisdom, xv. 15, in or- 
der to make it clear that their lifeless gods are 
nothings, whose fate shall be shared by those who 
trust in such idols. 

[Ver. 7. ALEXANDER: ‘ The sameness of this 
long enumeration, the force of which is logical 
and not poetical, is partially relieved by a change 
in the form of the original, which cannot well be 
imitated in translation: Their hands and they feel 
not, their feet and they walk not. Some make the 
first words in each clause nominatives absolute, 
their hands—they feel not ; their feet—they walk not. 
But in the preceding parts of the description the 
verbs relate not to the particular members, but 
to the whole person. It is better, therefore, to 
supply a verb: their hands (are there) and (yet) 
they feel not; their feet (are there), and (yet) they 
go not. The English feel is to be taken in its 
outward and physical sense, answering to the 
Latin palpo, here used by the Vulgate and Je- 
rome. A less equivocal translation would be 
touch. . . « The meaning of the last clause is, 
that they cannot even make the faintest and most 
inarticulate guttural noise, like the lower ani- 
mals, much less speak as men do.”—J. F. M]. 

Vers. 14-17. Ver. 14 does not refer toan increase 
of the blessing (Aben Ezra, Luth., Calvy., Geier, 
and others), but to an increase in the population 
after Deut. i. 11; 2Sam. xxiv. 8; comp. Gen. xxx. 
24. [In ver. 16 translate: ‘‘ The heavens (are) 
heavens for Jehovah, and the earth He has given 
to the children of men.” If God, while reserving 
the heavens to Himself, gives the earth to men, 
that they may multiply and replenish it, He will 
increase them.—J. F. M.] Silence in ver. 17 
is that of the underworld, as in Ps. xciv. 17. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The pious are not concerned for their own 
honor, which they are not worthy to have (Ezek. 
xxxvi. 22f.), but for the glory of God. This 
seems to suffer when it fares ill with those who 
fear God. Then unbelievers appear to be justi- 
fied in deriding the faith of the Church. But 
her members do not rely upon their worthiness 
or desert, but upon the fact that the cause and 
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the glory are not theirs, but their God’s. This 
God, who has made Himself an unequalled name 
in the world, cannot allow it to be dishonored 
with impunity, and just as little can He leave 
those in distress who confess and call upon it. 
His mercy and His truth are the foundations of 
this: belief. 

2. Unbelievers have not, in any respect, the 
slightest cause for derision or self-laudation. 
For the God of historical revelation is the Al- 
mighty Creator of heaven and earth. He not 
only lives, but~He is a self-conscious, active 
Person, as unlimited in His power asin His will. 
The gods of the heathen, on the contrary, are 
idols fashioned by human hands, without life and 
being. They have only the outward appearance 
of personality, only the semblance of life and of 
power to act, but no reality and no efficiency. 

8. To trust in such effigies of humanity, and 
such works of human hands, is not merely fool- 
ish but ruinous. Idolatry, in a refined or ina 
grosser sense, brings its votaries inevitably 
to destruction. But that people which is 
wholly devoted to God, is blessed in all its 
members, and increases constantly by the bless- 
ing of that God, who has reserved for His spe- 
cial dwelling the heavens which He has created, 
but has portioned out to mankind (Acts xvii. 26) 
the earth which He has created, and will receive 
their praise, presented to Him willingly and un- 
ceasingly by the members of His Church, who 
will encourage each other to the performance of 
this holy and blessed service. 

4, As long as the redemption of the world and 
its reconciliation with God remain uncompleted, 
so long must the separation between God’s dwell- 
ing-place and that of men remain in actual fact 
unremoved. Heaven and earth still continue 
distinct, and the believer in revelation indulges 
no illusions, as do the heathen, concerning this 
relation and its future conditions. As with re- 
gard to God’s being, power, and will, so with 
regard to this he does not fondly cherish or in- 
dulge any ideas, or speculations, or visions of 
his own fancy. He adheres simply and entirely 
to God’s word. As long as he has no clear. word 
of promise he knows nothing of the Church which 
praises God eternally in heaven. His hopes are 
directed towards the possession of the promised 
land, a long life upon earth, God’s blessing in 
the increase of his generation, and the continued 
existence of God’s Church in the world. And 
even though the prophetic vision and announce- 
ment of an indestructible personal and vital com- 
munion of believers with God, or éven of the 
idea of the resurrection, have been presented to 
him, yet their appropriation and the introduc- 
tion into the life of faith enjoyed by the Church 
remain a subject of anxious thought, upon which, 
as the Psalms show, lightis but slowly scattered, 
and which becomes only gradually cleared up by 
successive revelations. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


We are unworthy of any glory. God is worthy 
of all; but it is our part to ascribe it to Him.— 
Faith isin opposition and conflict not merel 
with unbelief, but also with false belief.—God is 
never weary of hearing, helping, and blessing; 


but how often and how soon do men cease te 
pray, to trust, and to give thanks!—God dwells 
in heaven, wouldst thou not. go to Him? Now, 
while thou livest, seek and serve Him upon earth, 
and trust His mercy and truth.—The Almighty, 
who dwells in heaven, has given the earth to the 
children of men, not merely as a residence while 
they live, but also as the place where He has re- 
vealed Himself, and where they shall serve Him. 
The relation of the questions, where is our God? 
and, who is our God? 

Starke: There is no idol in the world so 
great as inordinate self-love. Self-denial thrusts 
this god from its throne.—@od’s mercy and truth 
are the foundation of our faith and hope, and of 
all our help and comfort.—There is no child of 
God so poor and forsaken as not to be able to 
point with his finger on high, and say: behold 
my witness is in heaven, and He who knows me, 
on high (Job xvi. 19). Those who serve idols 
are much more liberal in devoting their sub- 
stance to their false gods, than worshippers of 
the true God are, in giving theirs to churches 
and schools.x—No man’s curse can injure him 
whom God blesses.—None can receive God’s 
blessing but those who fear the Lord.—God is 
not. so much confined to heaven as to be shut out 
from the government of the world.—As the earth 
is not the property of men, but they have re- 
ceived it from the great God only as a trust, they 
are to use it, asnot abusing it.—Do good while 
you live and have opportunity; death shuts the 
mouth from speaking and the hand from doing 
good.—Only wait a little, and see how the lofty 
speeches of God’s enemies end. They are surely 
followed by great stillness, by eternal silence.— 
Hallelujah! Who willjoin in the song? This 
harmonious praise on earth is as it were the 
prelude to the heavenly hallelujah (Rev. xix. 6). _ 

Friscu: Let the living not neglect to do what — 
the dead can no longer do.—-@irinceR: God has 
given the earth to the children of men, especially 
for this end, that they may most earnestly devote 
their short and transitory lives to the praise of 
the living God, and not to that of dead idols, and 
thus learn that, in view of the future world, the 
earth fulfils a special purpose, and that is, that 
God’s wisdom may be glorified:—Rizerr: Urged 
by the fear of God, meu must cast away many 
natural and unnatural grounds of hope, but for 
these they receive a rich compensation from 
God’s mercy and truth. But, unless they trust 
in His mercy and truth, they treat our beloved 
God no better than a dumb idol.—Tuotucxk: It 
is the curse which follows all false belief with 
regard to God, that man ina manner, becomes 
his own God.—GurntHeER: Different ages have 
different customs. This is true also with regard 
to sin. Its essential nature is always the same, 
departure from the true God, but the forms of its 
manifestation are determined by the circum- 
stances of education and culture.—DimprRicu: 
God’s Church needs the help of her King against 
more powerful heathenism, but not for her own 
merit, or that she should receive the praise, but 
only forthe sake of the glory of God’s name.— 
TauBe: One sad consequence of the fall is the 
band, by which man, separated from communion 
with the invisible God, lies fettered beneath the 
influence of the temporal and visible. 


re 
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i: [Marr. Henry: Wherever there is an awful 
fear of God, there may be a cheerful faith in 
‘Him. They that reverence His word may rely 
‘upon it.—Scorr: When conscious unworthiness 
ig ready to extinguish our hopes, we have a 
 never-failing plea, and we may entreat the Lord 






to serve and bless us, for the glory of His mercy 
and truth in Jesus Christ, when all our other 


_ arguments are silenced.—Barnzs : It is always 
sufficient answer to the objections which are 


made.to the government of God, as if He had 
forsaken His people in bringing affliction on 
them, and leaving them, apparently without in- 
terposition, to poverty, to persecution and to 
tears, that Heis ‘‘in the heavens;’’ that He rules 
there and everywhere; that He has His. own 
eternal purposes; and that all things are ruled 
in accordance with His will. There must, there 
fore, be some good reason why events occur as 
they actually do.—J. F. M.]. 


PSALM CXVL. 


1 __ I love the Lorn, because he hath heard 


My voice and my supplications. 


2 Because he hath inclined his ear unto me, 
_ Therefore will I call upon him as long as I live. 


3 The sorrows of death compassed me, 


And the pains of hell gat hold upon me: 


I found trouble and sorrow. 


4 Then called I upon the name of the Lorp; 
O Lorp, I beseech thee, deliver my soul. 


5 Gracious is the Lorn, and righteous; 
Yea our God és merciful. 
6 The Lorp preserveth the simple: 
I was brought low, and he helped me. 


7 Return unto thy rest, O my soul ; 


For the Lorp hath dealt bountifully with thee, 
8 For thou hast delivered my soul from death, 


Mine eyes from tears, 
And my feet from falling. 


9 I will walk before the Lorp 
In the land of the living. 
10 I believed, therefore have I spoken: 
I was greatly afflicted: 


11 I said in my haste, 

_ All men are liars. 

12 What shall I render unto the Lorp 
For all his benefits towards me? 


13 I will take the cup of salvation, 

_ And call upon the name of the Lorp. 

14 1 will pay my vows unto the Lorp 
Now in the presence of all his people. 
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15 Precious in the sight of the Lorp 
Ts the death of his saints. 
16 O Lorp, truly I am thy servant; 


I am thy servant, and the son of thy handmaid: é 


Thou hast loosed my bonds. 


17 I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
And will call upon the name of the Lorp. 


18 I will pay my vows unto the Lorp 
Now in the presence of all his people, 
19 In the courts of the Lorp’s house, 
In the midst of thee, O Jerusalem. 


Praise ye the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composrtion.—This is not a 
psalm of complaint (Hupfeld), but the song of 
thanksgiving of an Israelite rescued from 
death. It is interspersed with fragments of his 
yearnings, reflections, complaints, and prayers 
in that time of peril. It is penetrated also by 
the refrain-like utterance, gradually and ever 
more richly unfolding itself, of a vow to proclaim 
with praises, now after his deliverance, the name 
of Jehovah, whom he had invoked in his dis- 
tress; and this he would do as long as he should 
live, before the whole people, and in the place 
of God’s worship in Jerusalem. Neither the 
peculiar nature of this distress, nor the position 
occupied by the author, nor the time of composi- 
tion, is discoverable. The Psalm however, by 
the strong Aramaic coloring of the linguistic 
forms, set off as they are with all kinds of orna- 
ments (Delitzsch), as well as by its numerous 
passages borrowed from Psalms composed before 
the exile, is proved to belong to a late period. 
A division into two distinct psalms, vers. 1-9, 
10-19, (Sept. and others) is not justified by the 
character of the poem. [PERowneE: ‘The Psalm 
is an evidence of the truth and depth of the re- 
ligious life in individuals after the return from 
the Exile , for there is little doubt that it must 
be assigned to that period. Many words and 
turns of phrases remind us of earlier Psalms, 
and especially of the Psalms of David. His 
words must have laid hold in no common degree 
of the hearts of those who were heirs of his faith, 
und have sustained them in times of sorrow and 
suffering, and nothing would be more natural 
than that later poets would echo his strains, and 
mingle his words with their own when they 
poured forth their prayers and praises before 
God.”—J. F. M.]. 

’ Vers. 1-8. I love. The explanation: It is 
dear to me, that is: I am glad or like to see, 
I rejoice, that thou, ete., (Isaaki, Aben Ezra, 
Luther, Geier, De Wette, Hitzig), is possible only 
if we assume an imitation of the Greek, and so 
descend to a very late period. It is more natu- 
ral to suppose that the object is omitted, for the 
same anomaly occurs also in vers. 2 and 10, and 
therefore characterizes the style of the Psalmist. 
This object is naturally Jehovah, not. grammati- 
cally but logically (Kimchi, Calvin, Grotius, 
Stier, Hengst., Del.), and therefore it is not ne- 
cessary to transpose that word (Hupfeld). The 





change also in ver. 8, by which "T¥) nets (Hup- 
feld) is put for ")¥1) oppressions, straits, LE. V.: 
pains] is not demanded, although on account of, 
the affinity with Ps. xviii. 2, it is not to be ut- 
terly slighted. 
[Ver. 5. Perownu: “Instead of saying directly, 
‘Jehovah answered me,’ he magnifies those attri- 
butes of God, which, from the days of His won- 
derful self-revelation to Moses (Ex, xxxiv. 6), had 
been the joy and consolation of every tried and 
trusting heart, Ver.7: The deliverance vouchsafed 
in answer to prayer stills the tumult of the soul. 
The rest is the rest of confidence in God.” —J.F.M. } 
Vers. 10, 11. The words of ver. 10 are in 2 Cor. 
iv. 18, after the Sept., employed to express the 
sense; émiotevoa, 010 éAdAyjoa. But this does not 
compel us to give the same translation here (Luth. 
and others, Hengst.), and to understand the 
words as a confession expressive of belief in the 
mercy and help of God, and to refer the other | 
member of the verse to the circumstances or con- - 
sequences of that confession. The words and- 
their connection are obscure. The second mem- 
ber is most simply viewed as expressing what is 
spoken. It is not admissible to take °3 as mean- 


ing even if or although (Rosenmiiller, De Wette). 
To explain it as equivalent to: than that ( Hitzig) 
would make the poet say, that his trust was 
greater than that he could declare it. But this 
thought would then be very obscurely expressed. 
It is better to explain: I have believed and do be- 
lieve henceforth, when I speak, that is, have to 
speak, must speak (Delitzsch). Ver. 10 would 
then contain the result of what was experienced, 
and ver. 11 would recall the time when he, aban- 
doned by all those from whom he expected assist- 
ance and help, experienced the truth and faith- 
fulness of God. [Dr. Moll accordingly renders: 
T trust, when I must say: ‘‘I am greatly bowed 
down,”’I said in my terror: “‘allmen are liars.” 
The following rendering with its accompanying 
exposition, taken from Dr. Alexander, seems to me 
to be the best, because it gives substantially the 
same idea as that conveyed in the citation made, 
and because it adopts the most frequent meaning 
of "3D: “J believed, for (this) I speak: I was 
afflicted greatly. I must have exercised faith, or 
T could not thus have spoken. The Sept. version, 
retained in the New Testament (2 Cor. iv. 13), 
clothes the same idea in a different form, J be- 
lieved, therefore have I spoken. It was because his 
faith enabled him to speak, so that his speaking 
was a proof of faith.—J said in my terror all man- 
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kind are false. The form of expression in the 
first clause is borrowed from Ps. xxxi. 28. But 
a instead of being a confession of error, it is here 
ather a profession of faith. The proposition; 
‘all mankind are false, z. e., not to be trusted or 
relied upon, implies as its complement or con- 
_ yerse that therefore God alone is to be trusted. 
See the same contrast stated more explicitly in 
_ Ps. exviii. 8, and comp. Ps. lxii. 9, 10; eviii. 13; 
 exivi. 3, 4.”—J. F. M.]} 
Vers. 13, 14. The figure of the cup of salva- 
_ tion, or the cup of deliverance, is perhaps taken 
_ from the cup of thanksgiving for the deliverance 


2 from Egypt, drunk atthe paschal meal. Ver. 18, . 


especially, favors this view. The allusion made 
_ by Gesenius and Hupfeld to the fact that among 
_ the Arabs the cup was the symbol of fortune, does 
- not explain the lifting up of this cup in connec- 
tion with the proclamation and praise of God’s 
mame. [Psrowne: ‘“ Many see in the words an 
allusion to the cup of blessing, at the Paschal 
meal (Matt. xxvi. 27), and this would accord 
- with the sacrificial language of vers. 14, 17. It 
is true that there is no evidence of any such cus- 
tom at the celebration of the Passover in the 
Old Testament, but, as the custom existed in our 
_ Lord’s time, the only question is, as to the time 
of its introduction. If it was introduced short- 
ly after the Exile this Psalm may very well 
allude to it.” Dr. Moll renders the whole verse, 
“JT will raise the cup of salvation, and proclaim 
the name of the Lord.” E. V. renders “call 
upon the name.” Probably both senses are in- 
cluded, according to the remark of Delitzsch that 
the expression is the usual one for invoking and 
proclaiming publicly God’s name. Ver. 14 
(as likewise 18 5) should be translated: «Let 
me (do so) in the presence of all his people.” — 
J. F. M.) 

Vers. 15,16. Ver. 15 is said to have been sung 
by Babylas, bishop of Antioch, when he was be- 
ing led forth to death under the emperor Decius. 
The Apostolical Constitutions, vi. 80, reeommend 
the chanting of the same verse, along with others 
from the Psalms, at the funeral solemnities of 
those who have died in faith (Augusti, Denkwiir- 
digkeit, ix. 563). [In ver. 16 a. the true ren- 
dering is: Ah now Jehovah !* for I am thy ser- 
vant, ALEXANDER: ‘¢The expression of entreaty 

- at the beginning has reference to something not 
expressed, though easily supplied, namely, per- 
mission thus to express his gratitude.”—J. F. M.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Our love to God is essentially a reciprocal 

- love, as being a grateful return for the love ac- 
tually bestowed upon us (1 John iy. 19; Ps. 
xviii. 2), and is expressed in the readiness, ex- 
hibited by those whom He has delivered, to 
devote themselves to His name while they live, 





® [FIN (here for &IN), In regard to its composition and 
LF TT 

intensity of expression, see Ewald Gr. 3 262, Boettcher, 2967, 

B. It is unnecessary to assume that the 5 in the iast word 


of the verse is the sign of the accusative. It is often as— 
sumed as an imitation ofthe Aramaic without the least ne- 
cessity, as by Hupfeld in Ps. Ixxiii. 18, where see the addi- 
tion. It is better to regard the noun to which it is joined as 
the indirect object. See Green, Gr. ( 272, 2,a. For the 
other view see Ewald, 3 277 e.—J. F. M.]. 
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to invoke and proclaim Him all their days, 
whether by praying, thanking, confessing, or 
instructing, and to fix their whole trust and all 
their hopes upon God alone, and no longer upon 
men. 

2. It reflects no dishonor upon one who has 
been blessed and saved, to recall his former 
temptations, cares, and complaints, as well as the 
misery and distress which he endured, and his 
natural helplessness. It rather tends to the sal- 
vation of himself and others, if he, before God, 
and in the Church, calls this weakness to re- 
membrance with humility, and thankfully con- 
fesses what God has done for his soul. It helps, 
at the same time, to fix him more firmly in a 
state of grace, and serves as a defence against 
the danger of relapsing into his former weakness. 

3. When we earnestly endeavor to pay our 
vows to the Most High, we must bear in mind, 
that we have not the power to return His bene- 
fits. And when we reflect how far our practice 
falls below our obligations, we are not to infer 
that we are released from our responsibility, but 
are to be urged to employ only the more zeal- 
ously and conscientiously, the means of salvation 
and grace which God affords in the Church and 
in the ordinances of herservice. We are strong- 
ly encouraged to this by the assurance that God 
has an earnest care over our lives, and that they 
have a value in His sight; that, therefore, He 
keeps watch over His chosen, and protects His 
saints, in order that they, as His servants, should 
serve Him, for their own salvation, for His glory, 
and for the building up of the Church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God bestows upon us so many blessings that 
none of us can return them to Him; and He asks 
nothing in exchange but our love.—If we love 
God sincerely, we will trust in Him implicitly in 
our times of need, will give Him thanks for His 
help, and serve Him in His Church.—It is not 
equally well with us at all times; but we are 
blessed indeed if we, with God’s help, have hap- 
pily overcome the evil days, not merely of earthly 
calamity and outward danger, but also of spirit- 
ual weakness and inward trial.—Our life has a 
value in God's sight. Do we employ it to His 
praise ?—Wouldst thou come to thy rest? Cling 
always to God with simplicity of heart. 

Srarke: Who would be saved from despair 
when the tempest rages in the poor conscience, 
if God would not deliver?—He who can pray in 
distress and trials has gained half the victory; 
but this it is hard to do.—Childlike simplicity has 
powerful protection from God, and therefore also 
have believing souls. —Far from the world is rest; 
far from God is unrest.—We can never learn bet-. 
ter what men are than in times of great distress, 
when we most need their help.—If the death of 
God’s saints is precious in His sight, He will 
know the right time to avenge it on those who 
have poured out their blood as water.—The true 
application of redemption consists in a life spent 
in obedience to God, in His kingdom, and in His 
service. 

SELNECKER: God’s love to me and mine to 
Him are here brought together.—Believing, the 
confession of our belief, and suffering, are mutu- 
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ally connected.—Friscu: Receive with thanks- 
giving what you must else receive whether you 
are thankful for it or not. Remember (1) that 
this cup comes from the hand of the Lord; (2) 
that it has been filled for many saints and be- 
loved ones of God before you; (8) that it is not 
dealt out at random, but that all that you are to 
drink has been carefully measured; (4) that it 
is not a cup of wrath or intoxication, but rather 
a cup of salvation; (5) that, after the cup of af- 
fliction, comes the cup of rejoicing.—Srizr: A 
joyful testimony to the confidence of God’s saints 
in Christ, who die and yet live.—TuoLvcKk: A 
sincere prayer of gratitude is to the Lord the 
most pleasing sacrifice.—GurenTHER: It is a 
wonderful mystery in the relationship in which 
men stand to God as His children, that the more 
they give thanks, the more they have to be 
thankful for, and thus receive the more good.— 
Diepricu: We have all been raised from death 
and hell by God’s mercy helping us; therefore 
do we love and praise Him, and find described in 
this Psalm our own experience.—Lean much on 
God’s help, and thou wilt learn what He is; 
avail thyself of it much, yea, even to the utmost; 
have recourse to Him in order that thou. mayest 
be purified and quickened, and thou wilt expe- 
rience who and what kind of a God He is.— 
Taube: All true thanksgiving and songs of 





praise have their final result in an upright walk 
before the Lord. If the feet stand again upright: 
through Him, they should also run in His ways, 
and walk according to His precepts and laws. 

[Be. Pareick: The very bonds which Thou 
hast loosed shall tie me faster to Thee. 4 

Marr. Henry: As long as we continue living, 
we must continue praying; this breath we must 
breathe till we breathe our last; because then 
we shall take our leave of it, and till then we 
shall have occasion for it.—God's people are 
never brought so low but that the everlasting 
arms are under them, and they cannot sink who 
are thus sustained.—Quiet thyself and then en- 
joy thyself: God has dealt kindly with thee, and 
thou needest never fear that He will deal hardly 
with thee.—I know no word more proper to close 
our eyes with at night, when we go to sleep, nor to 
close them with at death, that long sleep, than 
this: Return unto thy rest, O my soul.—The land of 
the diving is a land of merey, which we ought to be 
thankful for: it is a land of opportunity, which 
we should improve. If God has delivered our 
soul from death, we must walk before Him. 
Our new life must be a new life indeed. 

Barnes: What does not the world owe, and 
the cause of religion owe, to such scenes as oc- 
curred on the death-beds of Baxter, and Thomas 
Scott, and Halyburton, and Payson !—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXVII. 


1 Oh praise the Lorp, all ye nations: 
Praise Him, all ye people. 


2 For His merciful kindness is great toward us: 
And the truth of the Lorp endureth for ever. 


Praise ye the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anv Composition.—This Psalm, 
which occupies exactly the middle place in the 
Holy Scriptures, is the shortest, as far as words 
are concerned, but is highly important in its Mes- 
siani¢ meaning. It contains the lyrical expres- 
sion of the consciousness of the Old Testament 
Church, (1) that it was the objeot of the special 
and everlasting care of God; (2) that the 
former proceeded from His mercy, the latter 
from His truth; (8) that for this very reason 
(not Israel, but) Jehovah is the worthy object of 
praise for all peoples. The truth that all nations 
should yet worship Jehovah, as the God who has 
~ revealed Himself to the world by means of what 
He did for Israel, is unfolded by the Apostle 
Paul (Rom. xv. 11) from the germs herein 
contained. The special occasion of the compo- 


sition of the Psalm cannot be ascertained. The 
supposition (Hitzig) that it was the victory of 
which the preceding and following Psalms are 
supposed to trent, has nothing for its support. 
The style is liturgical, and therefore this is often 
called a Temple-Psalm, sung either at the begin- 
ning or at the end of the service (Rosenmiiller), 
or, by separate choirs or by the whole people, 
in the interval between longer psalms (Knapp). 
Many MSS. and editions annex it to the follow- 
ing Psalm. 

Instead of the Heb. form MPN, Gen. xxv. 16, 


Numb. xxv. 16, the Chald. form O°D§* occurs 


a oi WE vas 
(* May this not have been an alternative Heb. form less fre- 
quently used? $0 Green, Gr.2 200c. Boettcher, Gr. 4 


642, note I., thinks that ored-b> ought to be read. Pe- 


rowne calls this latter word another and more frequent form 
of NYDN. It is, of course, an entirely different word.—J, 
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ut is the predicate of NON (Sept.).—< Mercy 
and truth are the two divine forces which, once 
. : unveiled and unfolded in Israel, shall go forth from 
“Israel and overcome the world” (Del.). The 
heathen are called upon to praise the Lord on 
account of His great deeds in behalf of Israel in 
Ps, xlvii. 2; lxvi. 8; xeviii. 4 (Hengstenberg). 






_ [Denirzscx: «0713-93 are all nations without 


- distinction. ppxy-02 are all nations without 
_ exception.”—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What God does in His Church tends to the 
_ good of the world.—The expectation of salvation 
for all peoples: (1) whither it is directed; (2) 
on what itis based; (8) by what means it may 
_ be realized.—The worship of God on earth: (1) 
its meaning; (2) the place where it is to be of- 
fered; (8) its elements and mode.—The influence 
of God’s mercy, as a means of preserving and 
_ extending His Church among all nations, in ac- 





"here in ver.1, The closing word of the same | cordance with His eternal truth and faithful- 
‘verse, ory), does not further define 124 (Luther) BE 


Ss. 

Starke: Others may praise and boast of the 
glory of the world; let Christians praise God’s 
merey and truth._—Where God’s priceless mercy 
is rightly understood, there follows a hallelujah 
to God the Lord.—Rinerr: Any Jewish. child 
could learn this little Psalm by rote, but when 
it comes to be fulfilled, it is just as hard for that 
nation to learn it inwardly.—Dimpricu: Mercy 
and truth are the deepest need of mankind; let 
them then praise Him who answers such a need. 
—TauBE: When we read of mercy, that. it is 
powerful, and of truth that it is eternal, we are 


‘| told to look for a royal march of victory through 


the world. But there is much to be overcome, not 
only in the hearts of heathen before they are 
brought from raging to praising, but also'in the 
hearts of the Jews, before they become willing 
instruments of the divine counsels and embrace 
the far-reaching love of God. 

[Marr. Henry: The tidings of the gospel be- 
ing sent to all nations should give them cause to 
praise God; the institution of gospel ordinances 
would give leave and opportunity to praise God, 
and the power of gospel-grace would give them 
hearts to praise Him.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXVIII. 


1  Ogive thanks unto the Lorp; 


For he is good: because his mercy endureth for ever 


2 Let Israel now say, 
That His mercy endureth for ever. 
8 Let the house of Aaron now say, 
That his mercy endureth for ever. 


4 Let them now that fear the Lorp say, 


That his mercy endureth for ever. 


5 I called upon the Lorp in distress: 


The Lorp answered me, and set me in a large piace. 


6 The Lorp is on my side; 


I will not fear: what can man do unto me? 
7 The Lorp taketh my part with them that help me: 
Therefore shall I see my desire upon them that hate me, 


8 It is better to trust in the Lorp 
Than to put confidence in man. 

9 It is better to trust in the Lorp 
Than to put confidence in princes. 


10. All nations compassed me about: 


But in the name of the Lorn will I destroy them. 
11 They compassed me about ; yea, they compassed me about: 
But in the name of the Lorp I will destroy them. 
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12 They compassed me about like bees; 


They are quenched as the fire of thorns: 


THE FIFTH BOOK OF PSALMS. 


For in the name of the Lorp I will destroy them. 


13 Thou hast thrust sore at me that I might fall: 


But the Lorp helped me. 
14 The Lorp is my strength and song, 
And is become my salvation. 


15 The voice of rejoicing and salvation 7s in the tabernacles of the righteous: 
The right hand of the Lorp doeth valiantly. 


16 The right hand of the Lorp is exalted: 


The right hand of the Lorp doeth valiantly. 


17 I shall not die, but live, 
And declare the works of the Lorp. 
18 The Lorp hath chastened me sore: 


But he hath not given me over unto death. 


19 Open to me the gates of righteousness : 


I will go into them, and I will praise the Lorn: 


20 This gate of the Lorp, 
Into which the righteous shall enter. 


21 I will praise thee: for thou hast heard me, 


And art become my salvation. 
22 The stone which the builders refused 


Is become the head stone of the corner. 


23 This is the Lorp’s doing ; 
It is marvellous in our eyes. 


24 This is the day which the Lorp hath made; 


We will rejoice and be glad in it. 
25 Save now, I beseech thee, O Lorp: 


O Lor», I beseech thee, send now prosperity, 
26 Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lorp: 
We have blessed you out of the house of the Lorp. 
27 God is the Lorp, which hath shewed us light: 


Bind the sacrifice with cords, 
Even unto the horns of the altar. 


28 Thou art my God, and I will praise thee; 


Thou art my God, I will exalt thee. 


29 O give thanks unto the Lorn; for he is good: 


For his mercy endureth for ever. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTENTS AND CompositTion.—The Psalm be- 
gins with an exhortation, of an altogether litur- 
gical character, to offer thanksgiving to Jehovah 
in acknowledgment of His mercy (vers. 1-4). 
It is addressed to the whole Church, its priests, 
and its members. In the next strophe the 
Psalmist, because he had himself experienced 
the help of the Hearer of prayer, praises joyful- 
ly the security of those who do not seek refuge 
in men, even in princes, but confidently seek it 
in God. This passage is interspersed with sen- 
tences repeated like a refrain (vers. 5-9). Con- 
fidence of victory in the name of Jehovah over 
enemies that have risen up all around him is 
then boldly expressed (vers. 10-12). And lastly 





he celebrates the power of Jehovah, who has 
helped and will help, and vows that he will pro- 
claim His doings, because he has been delivered 
by Him (vers. 13-18). Then follows a command 
to open the temple-gates that the just may enter 
to praise Jehovah; for He had actually heard 
and answered prayer, and made the stone, re- - 
jected as useless by the builders, the corner 
stone, and that in a wonderful manner (vers. 19 
-23). This is succeeded by a demand for solemn 
rejoicing on the feast-day, with the usual prayers 
and blessings, and for the offering of the sacri- 
fice (vers. 24-26). The Psalm then closes with 
a profession of faith made to God, and a vow of 
thanksgiving, returning to the mode of expres- 
27-98.) Pr in the opening sentence (vers. 

This is unmistakably a Temple-Song. Several 
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expressions seem to allude to a particular feast, 
with its peculiar prayers and sacrifices.—One 
feels tempted to assign the several strophes to 


the several divisions of the congregation, priests 


or people, who were marching up to the temple, 
or welcoming the festal train, or preparing the 
sacrifice, or praising God. But there are no 
convincing grounds to enable us to pronounce 
decisively upon the special event, even if there 
is no reason to deny a definite historical situation 
and occasion for the composition (Hupfeld). 
There is no need of going down to the Macca- 
beean period in order to establish a connection 
with the inauguration of Simon (Venema, De 
Wette, Rosenmiiller), or with Judas Macca- 
beeus after the victory over Nicanor (Hesse), 
or with the rescue of King Demetrius IL., by the 
help of the despised Jews, from the uprising in 
Antioch, 1 Mace. xi. 44 ff. (Olshausen), or with 
the return of Jonathan from his victorious cam- 
paign, 1 Mace. xi. 74 (Hitzig). The period suc- 
ceeding the return from Exile affords a more 
suitable occasion, and, since vers. 19, 20 pre- 
suppose the completion of the Temple, this 
occasion could not have been the Feast of Taber- 
nacles in the seventh month of the first year 
after the return, Ezra iii. 1-4 (Ewald), or the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the Temple in 
the second month of the second year, Ezra iii. 
8 f. (Hengst.), but either the dedication of the 
completed Temple in the twelfth month of the 
sixth year of Darius, Ezra viii. 15 ff. (Del.), or 
the first complete celebration, according to the 
legal ceremonies, of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
Neh. viii. 14 ff. (Stier). 

[Perowne adopts this last view. He thus 
sums up the arguments in its favor, mainly 
following the discussion by Delitzsch, from 
whom most of the remarks given above are 
also taken: ‘‘1. The use of the Psalm in 
the ritual of the Second Temple leads to the 
conclusion that it was originally composed for 
the Feast of Tabernacles. For the words of the 
25th verse were sung during the feast, when the 
altar of burnt-offering was solemnly compassed, 
that is, once on each of the first six days of the 
feast, and seven times on the seventh day. This 
day was called ‘the great Hosanna’ (save now, 
ver. 25), and not only the prayers for the feast, 
but even the branches of trees, including the 
myrtles which were attached to the palm- 
branches, were called ‘Hosannas.’ Further, 
although the Psalm itself contains no allusion 
to any of the national feasts, the word ‘tents,’ 
in ver. 15, at least accords very well with the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 2. In the second place, 
it seems equally clear that the Psalm supposes 
the completion of the Temple. The language of 
vers. 19, 20....and the figure employed in 
ver. 22.... cannot be easily explained on any 
other supposition. The allusions jn vers. 8-12 
to the deceitfulness of human help and the favor 
of princes, as well as to the active interference 
of troublesome enemies, are exactly in accord- 
ance with all that we read of the circumstances 
connected with the rebuilding of the Temple. 
The most probable conclusion, therefore, is, that 
the Psalm was composed for the first celebration 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, after the comple- 
tion ocitian Second Temple.”—J. F. M.] 


The Messianic interpretation (the Rabbins 
and most of the ancients) is based especially 
upon vers. 22 and 25, 26, and confounds the 
application of the Psalm with the original sense. 
To seek, in addition, a three-fold prophetic sense 
(Stier), is at. variance with the principles of a 
sound interpretation. Luther: ‘This is my 
Psalm, which I love. Although the whole of the 
Psalter, and of Holy Scripture itself, which is 
my only consolation in life, are also dear to me, 
yet [ have chosen this Psalm particularly to be 
called and to be mine; for it has often deserved 
my love, and helped me out of many deep distress- 
es, when neither emperor, nor kings, nor the wise 
and prudent, nor saints, could have helped me.” 

[In the second member of each of the vers. 
2, 3, 4, the translation, ‘‘for His mercy, etc.,’’ is 
most favored.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 5. Through the wide expanse [E. 
V., and set me in a large place], that is, from His 
lofty heavens (Ps. xx.7). But it is admissible 
also to translate: with the wide space—freedom 
(Olshausen), or to suppose a pregnant construc- 
tion: by setting me in a large place (most). 
Instead of Jah at the end of ver. 5 4, there is a 
reading recognized also by the Masora (comp. 
Baer, Psaltercum, p. 182), according to which 
the 7, which expresses the utmost degree of any 


condition, is to be read as the final syllable of 
the preceding word (comp. Jer. ii. 31). If this 
be correct, boundless space would then be de- 
scribed. But the usual pointing, having the first 
member of the verse in view, is to be preferred. 

Ver. 6 is related to Ps. lvi. 10, and ver: 7 to 
Ps. liv. 6. Accordingly, the meaning is not, that 
Jehovah was one among many helpers, but that 
He was the One, who surpassed all others. In 
an. historical connection the passage may allude 
to the hostile efforts of the Samaritans and the 
Satraps during the building of the Temple, 
while the contrast which is drawn between the 
confidence placed in man and that placed in God, 
may bear some allusion to the fact, that the 
work, begun under Cyrus and already brought 
into suspicion under Pseudomerdis, was inter- 
dicted under Cambyses, and not resumed until 
the accession of Darius (Del.). 

Ver. 10. We ought perhaps to translate: 
‘¢ward off”’ (Sept. and others), instead of ‘*hesy 
in pieces” [E. V., destroy], since the Hebrew 
word means literally: to cut off (Hupfeld). But 
it is scarcely to be supposed that this action 
was a token of violent subjection (1 Sam. xviii. 
25; 2 Sam. iii. 14; Josephus Ant. xiii. 9,15 ii. 
3;) and mentioned with allusion to the sign 
which distinguished the Jew and the Gentile, 
Gal. vy. 12; Phil. iii. 2 (J. H. Mich., Hengst.). 
Such a translation is held to be possible from a 
comparison with the Arabic, so that there is no 
need of changing DION into pdx (Hupfeld). 
[AtpxanpER: The construction of the last clause 
is unusual and doubtful. ... Perhaps the best 
solution is the one afforded by the Hebrew usage 
of suppressing the principal verb in oaths or 
solemn affirmations.... The sense will then 
be: in the name of Jehovah ({ swear or solemnly 
affirm) that I will cut them off.” 

Vers. 19-23. Gates of righteousness are 
identical with the gate of Jehovah, ver. 20, by 
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which the righteous, that is, the Israelites, en- 
tered into the outer court of the Temple on the 
eastern side, it alone being accessible to them. 
There is not the slightest occasion to abandon 
this local designation, and to regard it as a figu- 
rative expression (Hupfeld) for turning to God, 
or to import into it religious and theological 
notions of righteousness (older and recent ex- 
positors with all possible references). For in 
ver. 27 religious rites are expressly spoken of. It 
is only through the symbolical significance and 
the typical aspect which all of these had in Israel 
that they contained the germs of a higher develop- 
ment, and it-was in the process of development 
that they disclosed a deeper import and unfolded 
a richer meaning. The same principle also 
justifies the final reference to Jesus Christ of 
the statement (ver. 22 f.) with regard to the 
stone that had been rejected, but which became 
the chief corner-stone through God’s wonderful 
power (Matt. xxi. 42 ff.; Mark xii. 10 f.; Acts 
iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 7). This purpose is equally well 
served whether the sentence be viewed as a pro- 
verb (De Wette, Ewald) or not. It is self-evident 
that the expression is figurative. So also is the 
allusion to the builders (Hupfeld), and therefore 
this designation is not to be pressed, in order 
to make it apply, so early as in this Psalm, 
specially and historically to the heathen (Kurtz), 
or to the Jews (Del.). The declaration of Jeho- 
vah, Isa. xxviii. 16: *‘ Behold it is I who have 
laid in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner-stone of a sure founda- 
tion—he who believes, shall not waver,” is spe- 
cially important for the biblical conception of 
this figure. What is said of the servant of 
Jehoyah in Isa. xlii. f. furnishes also essential 
points of comparison. 

[AtexanpER: ‘‘As this Psalm was sung 
by the people at the last Jewish festival at- 
tended by our Saviour, He applies this pro- 
verb to. Himself, as one rejected by the Jews 
and their rulers, yet before long to be recognized 
as their Messiah whom they had denied and 
murdered, but whom God had exalted as a 
Prince and a Saviour to give repentance to 
Israel and the remission of sins (Acts v. 31), 
This, though really another application of the 
proverb in its general meaning, has a certain 
affinity with its original application in the verse 
before us, because the fortunes of the ancient 
Israel, especially in reference to great conjunc- 
tures, bore a designed resemblance to the history 
of Christ Himself, by a kind of sympathy be- 
tween the Body and the Head. Even the temple, 
which suggested the original expression, did 
but teach the doctrine of Divine inhabitation, 
and was therefore superseded by the advent of 
the Son Himself. Zhe head of the corner means 
the chief or corner-stone of the foundation even 
in Zech, iv. 7, where the Engl. Vers. translates 
head-stone.””—J. F, M.] 

Vers. 24-29. This is the day, etc.—This word 
also admits of manifold applications to sacred 
seasons and to God’s gracious deeds in the lives 
both of individuals and of nations, and has 
always received them in full measure. In the 
passage before us it is applied to the celebration 
alluded to in this Psalm. This we are inclined 
to regard as that of the Feast of Tabernacles 





(Ewald), since ver. 25 appears to contain the 
exclamation with which, in the time of the Se- 
cond Temple, the altar of burnt-offering was go- 
lemnly compassed, once on each of the first six 
days of the feast, and seven times on the seventh 
day (comp. Delitzsch, Der Hosannaruf, Zeitschrift 
Sir luther. Kirche und Theologie, 1855). [See the 
addition in the introduction to this Psalm.—J. 
F, M.].. At the entrance of Jesus into Jerusa- 
lem this exclamation in the mouths of the people, 
when they hailed the visitor at the festival as 
the Messiah (Matt. xxi. 9), was coupied with the 
words of ver. 26 a, with which according to 
Jewish tradition the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
were accustomed to greet the pilgrims to the 
Temple. Here it appears to have been the 
priests who welcomed the congregation as they 
ascended the Temple-hill with the animals to be 
sacrificed. [The view of Delitzsch; see the in- 
troduction -above.—J. F. M.]. According to 
Ezra vi. 17, the victims were very numerous. 
This appears to agree with ver. 27. For the 
translation: adorn the feast with boughs (Lu- 
ther, Geier and others, after the Sept., Aquila, 


Jerome), is untenable. Although M)3y may 


perhaps mean: thickly-leaved clusters of twigs, 
Ezek. xix. 11; xxxi. 3 f. (a meaning disputed, 
however, by Hengst. and Hivernick), yet 
“1 ON cannot mean: to bind round, wrap 
round, and still less: to decorate, but only: to 
bind on with cords (Judges xv. 13; xvi. 11; 
Ezek. ili. 25). JO must therefore be taken in 


the sense of: victim, as in Ezek. xxiii. 18; 
comp. 2 Chron. xxx. 22; Deut. xvi. 2; John 
xviii. 28. And since the victims were not bound 
to the horns of the altar, but their blood was 
sprinkled upon them, the words ‘even unto” 
are not intended to mean that they were fastened 
close against the horns with short cords (Hitzig). 
The expression is either a pregnant one, convey- 
ing, in a general manner, the idea that the ani- 
mals should be bound even until the sacrifice 
(Chald., Kimchi, J. H. Mich., Hengst., Hupfeld), 
or crowded so closely together as to fill up all 
the space even to the horns of the altar (Del. 
and others)... [Del., referring the Psalm to 
the dedication of the Second Temple, com- 
pares Lizra vi, 17, where it is mentioned that 
great numbers of animals were sacrificed on 
that occasion, On his explanation Perowne 
remarks: ‘‘But in this interpretation there is 
nothing appropriate in the mention of the horns 
of the altar. These have always a reference to 
the blood of the sacrifice.—The expression is 
apparently a pregnant one and the sense is: 
Bind the victim with cords till it is sacrificed 
and its blood sprinkled on the horns of the 
altar.” Alexander explains: ‘‘Hold fast the 
sacrifice with cords until it comes to the horns 
of the altar, poetically put for the altar itself, 
not only as {ts prominent or salient points, but 
as the parts to which the blood, the essential 
vehicle of expiation, was applied.”—J. F. M.] 
According to the context the wards of ver. 
26: in the name of Jehovah, are not to be 
connected with: he that cometh, but with: 
blessed. [For the force of the particles 
of entreaty in ver. 25, see on Ps. exvi. 16 and 
the additional note.—J. F. M.]. The second 
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given us light], which is not to be rendered 
as a present (Luther, De Wette), but as a prea- 
“terite, does not allude, as does Numb. vi. 25, to 
the priestly blessing, but, like Ex. xii. 21; xiv. 
20, to the shining forth in the pillar of cloud and 
fire in the history of the march through the de- 
sert (Hupfeld), comp. Neh. ix. 12,19. It is 
only the application of this expression which can 
afford the idea of the light of mercy, freedom, 


and joy (Del.) The correction 53: and he led 
(Hitzig), is unnecessary. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Not only the priests, but all the members 
of God’s Church are to praise Him. The ordi- 
nary service of God affords opportunity for the 
expression of this relation in an edifying man- 
ner. The believer finds occasion for it in the 
goodness of the Highest, ever manifested anew 
in His kindness, which endures forever, of which 
individuals and the whole Church have rich ex- 
periences, while, by particular instances of 
prayer-hearing, they are urged to mutual en- 
couragement. | ‘‘Let him who can learn, learn 
here, and let every one become like a falcon, 
which in its distress soars far upwards into hea- 
ven. Itis said: I called upon the Lord. Thou 
must learn to call, and not sit by thyself or lie 
upon the bench, hanging and shaking thy head, 
and letting thy thoughts bite and devour thee; 
but rouse up thou indolent fellow! fall upon thy 
knees, raise thy hands and eyes to heaven, re- 
peat a Psalm or the Lord’s Prayer, and present 
thy distress before God with tears.” (Luther). 

2. Under such experiences and the reception 
of such benefits, trust in God increases, along 
with the growing insight into the value of His 
help, and into the blessing of such trust. Thus 
increases also courage to face a hostile world in 
the midst of dangers and afflictions. The re- 
sulting evidences of our assurance have a vivi- 
fying and gladdening influence, but have nothing 
in common with the boasting of presumption. 
They are based, along with the confession of the 
perishableness of all earthly greatness and hu- 
man power, upon the wonderful help of God's 
mercy, and are therefore surrounded and sus- 
tained by thankful praise for that help, and by 
ardent entreaties for its continuance. 

8. The sufferings which God’s people have to 
endure, are regarded by believers as chastenings 
from the hand of the Most High; and they are 
so severe, that they are felt to be heavy and pain- 
ful strokes. But the same Hand which has chas- 
tened them so severely, delivers them again from 
death and all their enemies, if they humble them- 
selves before Him. By His wonderful working 
He makes the stone rejected by men, the corner- 
stone of a building indestructible and pleasing 
to Him, so that there is joy in the tabernacles of 
the righteous, and songs of thanksgiving resound 
in the house of the Lord. 

4. God be praised that He has His house 
amongst us, and has opened its gates that His 
people might enter before His face, to celebrate 
those sacred feasts which He has ordained! May 
we, on the days consecrated by the Lord, always 
become ourselves consecrated, to perform joy- 
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clause of ver. 27 a [God is Jehovah and hath 


fully the service which He requires of us: not 
to count up or lament the sacrifices demanded, 
but only to seek how we may please Him, how 
we, as ‘the righteous,”’ may go in and out, and 
receive and take with us the blessing which is 
held in readiness for those who come in the name 
of the Lord (Numb. vi. 24 ff.; Deut. xxi. 5), 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Those are the right prayers which have thanks- 
giving for their support. God will not be weary 
of them; let us not be indolent or wearied in 
them.—We have certainly not deserved, and we 
cannot repay, all that God has done for us and 
for our house; but we can offer our thanks, and 
proclaim His goodness in His house.—God has 
attached great blessing to His day, and to coming 
to His house; but it rests with us to obtain that 
blessing.—If our church-going is one of bless- 
ing, it will be seen also to be one of prayer, of 
penitence, and of faith.—The courage of trust in 
God: (1) its sources ; (2) its manifestations; (8) 
its results.—He who comes to God’s house as one 
of His people, is to pass through the gates of 
righteousness, and gain His presence, and will 
be blessed with the name of God.—If God’s judg- 
ments are not to tend to our death; but to our 
life, we are to make them serve as chastenings 
unto righteousness. 

Starke: God’s goodness is unspeakably great, 
as well in the kingdom of nature as in the king- 
dom of grace.—The ground of thanksgiving and 
praise to God is the knowledge of His ‘valiant 
doings and great goodness.—Well for the coun- 
try, the city, and the Church, when the three 
great orders of the people are united in the true 
fear of God and in praising Him.—Religion does 
not make a life free from distress, but it does not 
allow us to remain held under distress.—The 
arm of men cannot take away my courage, as it 
cannot give me courage. The former is a ground- 
less fear, the latter.a vain hope.—Strong faith in 
God begets unwavering courage in all the events 
of life. The name of the Lord is a strong tower 
(Prov. xviii. 10).—We have a Lord who helps us 
and holds us by the hand, Let him thrust at us 
who will; but who will help him whom God 
casts aside ?—God is our Psalm; of Him we must 
glory and sing, and His name we must confess, 
though we should have to suffer for so doing.— 
He who praises with joy the power of the Divine 
mercy, willevermore share in His salvation.— 
The song of joy is born of the cross.—If God has 
given thee thy life, employ it in proclaiming His 
deeds of mercy.—Let him who would enter with 


‘praise and thanksgiving into the gates of glory, 


enter in faith the gates of God’s righteousness 
here, and glorify His name.—Do not wonder at 
it if the Lord deals with thee in wonderful ways. 
He who would be something precious in the sight 
of God must first be rejected and ennobled by 
affliction. —As the sun in heaven makes the 
natural day by his light, so does Christ the Sun 
of Righteousness make ours a spiritual day.—He 
who abides in the house of the Lord will hear 
from heaven and earth no word but of blessing. — 
If our service on our sacred days is to please God, 
we must come before Him with penitent hearts, 
so that He may give us light, and thus rejoice us, 


~ —FriscH: Behold how much faith can do! 
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OstanpER: It isa greater work of God, to de- 
liver a lost soul from the power of the devil, and 
make it blessed, than it is to create a new eae 

t 
gives an invincible courage which fears nothing. 
—Adam introduced a day of sadness, but an- 
other day is made by Christ: Abraham saw His 
day from afar, and was glad; we walk even now 
in His light.—-OrrinaeR: The most insignificant 
event on the most unimportant occasion is to be 
ascribed to grace, which achieves also the great- 
est results in the most decisive junctures.—Riz- 
cer: Full trust in God may be excited and en- 
dure, while all trust in man is counted as nought, 
and, consequently, he who so trusts will be less 
controlled by the fear of man; and, at the same 
time, he will humbly resolve to submit to all 
chastening, yea, even to the suffering of death, 
and yet never yield the blissful hope of glory.— 


THotuck: The glorious deliverances which God’s: 


people experience give them the assurance of fu- 
ture victory.—Dizpricn: God has brought us 
out of distress into blissful rest, that we may be 
enabled to have heartfelt delight in Him.—Ex- 
pect no aid from the world; rather be prepared 
for all kinds of rebuffs from it: but God’s word 
will give thee strength enough for victory.—Our 
God welcomes all with blessing, who come toge- 
ther to enjoy that blessing in Israel; and those 
who are thus blessed on earth will also be blessed 
in heaven.—Stizr: A song of thanksgiving for 
the victory of the Anointed and His people.— 
Taupe: Whenever the everlasting goodness 
of God is sung, let all who have experienced: it 
say Amen.—ScuavuBacH: An evidence of the 
conflict, the victory, and the peace of the Re- 
deemer.—DricuEert: The victory of the risen 
Saviour, and its far-reaching consequences: (1) 
Death is vanquished; (2) the gates of righteous- 
ness are opened; (8) the corner-stone of the 
Church is laid.—G. Huyssun (vers. 15-21): 
The thanksgiving of the Christian in the joy of 
victory: (1) the joy of victory and its source; 
(2) the sacrifices of victory, and their signifi- 
cance; (3) the thanksgiving for victory, and the 
mode of rendering it. 








[Matra. Henry: Without the Lord I am weak 
and sad, but on Him I stay myself as my strength, 
both for doing and suffering; and in Him I so- 
lace myself as my song, by which I both express 
my joy, and ease my grief; and making Him so, 
I find Him so; He doth strengthen my heart with 
grace, and rejoice my heart with His comforts. 
lf God be our strength, He must be our song; 
if He work all our works in us, He must have all 
praise and glory from us. God is sometimes the 
strength of His people when He is not their song; 
they have spiritual supports, when they want 
spiritual delights; but if He be both to us, we 
have abundant reason to triumph in Him; for if 
He is our strength and our song, He is become 
not only our Saviour, but our salvation; for His 
being our strength is our protection to the sal- 
vation, and His being our song is an earnest and 
foretaste of the salvation.—We are weak and act 
but cowardly for our lives, but God is mighty and 
acts valiantly for us with jealousy and resolu- 
tion, Isa. lxiii. 5, and when God’s right hand 
doeth valiantly for our salvation, it ought to be 
exalted in our praises.—It is not worth our while 
to live for any other purpose than to declare the 
works of the Lord, for His honor and for the en- 
couragement of others to serve Him and trust in 
Him.—Sabbath days must be rejoicing days, and 
then they are to us as the days of heaven. See 
what a good Master we serve, who, having insti- 
tuted a day for His service, appoints it to be 
spent in holy joy. 

Scorr: As we need not dread the rage of the 
ungodly, so we need not envy their carnal, vain, 
and vanishing mirth.— Our thanksgivings on 
earth must always be accompanied with prayers 
for further mercies and the continuance of our 
prosperity ; our Hallelujahs with Hosannas. 

Barnes (ver. 15). There is nothing that dif- 
fuses so much happiness through a family as re- 
ligion ; there is no joy like that when a member 
of a family is converted; there is no place on 
earth more happy than that where a family bows 
before God, with the feeling that all are children 
of God and heirs of salvation.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXIX, 


ALEPH. 


1 Blessed are the undefiled in the way, 


Who walk in the law of the Lorp. 


2 Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, 
And that seek him with the whole heart. 


3 They also do no iniquity : 
They walk in his ways. 
4 Thou hast commanded us 
To keep thy precepts diligently. 
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5 O that my ways were directed 
To keep thy statutes! 
6 Then shall I not be ashamed, 
_ When I have respect unto all thy commandments. 
7 I will praise thee with uprightness of heart, 
When I shall have learned thy righteous judgments, 
8 I will keep thy statutes : 
O forsake me not utterly. 


BETH. 


9 Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? 
By taking heed thereto according to thy word. 
10 With my whole heart have I sought thee: 
O let me not wander from thy commandments. 
11 Thy word have I hid in mine heart, 
That I might not sin against thee. 
12 Blessed art thou, O Lorp: 
Teach me thy statutes. 
13 With my lips have I declared 
All the judgments of thy mouth. 
14 I have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, 
As much as in all riches. 
15 I will meditate in thy precepts, 
And have respect unto thy ways. 
16 I will delight myself‘in thy statutes: 
I will not forget thy word. 


GIMEL. 


17 Deal bountifully with thy servant, 
That I may live, and keep thy word. 
18 Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
Wondrous things out of thy law. 
19 I am a stranger in the earth: 
Hide not thy commandments from me, 
20 My soul breaketh for the longing 
That it hath unto thy judgments at all times. 
21 Thou hast rebuked the proud that are cursed, 
Which do err from thy commandments. 
22 Remove from me reproach and contempt ; 
For I have kept thy testimonies. 
23 Princes also did sit and speak against me: 
But thy servant did meditate in thy statutes. 
24 Thy testimonies also are my delight, 
And my counsellors. 


DALETH. 


25 My soul cleaveth unto the dust: 
Quicken thou me according to thy word. 

26 I have declared my ways, and thou heardest me: 
Teach me thy statutes. 

27 Make me to understand the way of thy precepts: 
So shall I talk of thy wondrous works. 

28 My soul melteth for heaviness: 
Strengthen thou me according unto thy word. 

29 Remove from me the way of lying: 
And grant me thy law graciously. 


on 
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30 I have chosen the way of truth: 
Thy judgments have I laid before me. 

31 I have stuck unto thy testimonies : 
O Lorp, put me not to shame. 

32 I will run the way of thy commandments, 
When thou shalt. enlarge my heart, 


HE. 


33 Teach me, O Lorp, the way of thy statutes ; 
And I shall keep it unto the end. 
34 Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law; 
Yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart. 
35 Make me to go in the path of thy commandments ; 
For therein do I delight. 
36 Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, 
And not to covetousness. ' 
87 Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity ; 
And quicken thou me in thy way. 
38 Stablish thy word unto thy servant, 
Who is devoted to thy fear. 
39 Turn away my reproach which I fear: 
For thy judgments are good. . 
40 Behold, I have longed after thy precepts: 
Quicken me in thy righteousness. : 


VAU. 


41 Let thy mercies come also unto me, O Lorp, 
Even thy salvation, according to thy wora. 
42 So shall I have wherewith to answer him that reproacheth me: 
For I trust in thy word. 
43 And take not the word of truth utterly out of my mouth ; 
For I have hoped in thy judgments. 
44 So shall I keep thy law continually 
Forever and ever. 
45 And I will walk at liberty : 
For I seek thy precepts. 
46 I will speak of thy testimonies also before kings, 
And will not be ashamed. 
47 And I will delight myself in thy commandments, 
Which I have loved. j 
48 My hands also will I lift up unto thy commandments, which I have loved ; 
And I will meditate in thy statutes. 


ZAIN.’ 


49 Remember the word unto thy servant, 
Upon which thou hast caused me to hope. 

50 This 7s my comfort in my affliction: 
For thy word hath quickened me. 

51 The proud have had me greatly in derision: 
Yet have I not declined from thy law. 

52 I remembered thy judgments of old, O Lorp; 
And have comforted myself. 

53 Horror hath taken hold upon me because of the wicked 
That forsake thy law. 

54 Thy statutes have been my songs 
In the house of my pilgrimage. 
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55 I have remembered thy name, O Lor», in the night, 
And have kept thy law. 

56 This I had, 
Because I kept thy precepts. 


CHETH. 


57 Thou art my portion, O Lorp: 
T have said that I would keep thy words. 

58 I entreated thy favor with my whole heart: 
Be merciful unto me according to thy word, 

59 I thought on my ways, 
And turned my feet unto thy testimonies. 

60 I made haste, and delayed not 
To keep thy commandments. 

61 The bands of the wicked have robbed me: 
But I have not forgotten thy law. 

62 At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto thee 
Because of thy righteous judgments. 

63 I am a companion of all them that fear thee, 
And of them that keep thy precepts. 

64 The earth, O Lorp, is full of thy mercy: 
Teach me thy statutes. 


TETH. 


65 Thou hast dealt well with thy servant, 
O Lorp, according unto thy word. 

66 Teach me good judgment and knowledge: 
For I have believed thy commandments. 

67 Before I was afflicted I went astray 
But now have I kept thy word. 

68 Thou art good, and doest good: 
‘Teach me thy statutes. 

69 The proud have forged a lie against me: 
But I will keep thy precepts with my whole heart. 

70 Their heart is as fat as grease : 
But I delight in thy law. 

71 It is good for me that I have been afflicted; 
That I might learn thy statutes. . 

72 The law of thy mouth is better unto me 
Than thousands of gold and silver. 


JOD. 


73 Thy hands have made me and fashioned me: 
Give me understanding, that I may learn thy commandments. 
74 They that fear thee will be glad when they see me ; 
Because I have hoped in thy word. 
75 I know, O Lorp, that thy judgments are right, 
And that thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me. 
76 Let, I pray thee, thy merciful kindness be for my comfort, 
According to thy word unto thy servant. 
77 Let thy tender mercies come unto me, that I may live: 
For thy law is my delight. 
78 Let the proud be ashamed; for they dealt perversely with me without a cause: 
But I will meditate in thy precepts. 
79 Let those that fear thee turn unto me, 
And those that have known thy testimonies. 
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80 Let my heart be sound in thy statutes ; 
That 1 be not ashamed. 


CAPH. 


81 My soul fainteth for thy salvation : 
But I hope in thy word. 
82 Mine eyes fail for thy word, 
Saying, When wilt thou comfort me? 
83 For I am become like a bottle in the smoke; 
Yet do I not forget thy statutes. 
84 How many are the days of thy servant ? 
When wilt thou execute judgment on them that persecute me ? 
85 The proud have digged pits for me, 
Which are not after thy law. 
86 All thy commandments are faithful : 
They persecute me wrongfully ; help thou me. 
87 They had almost consumed me upon earth ; 
But I forsook not thy precepts. 
88 Quicken me after thy loving-kindness ; 
So shall I keep the testimony of thy mouth, 


LAMED. 


89 Forever, O Lorp, 
Thy word is settled in heaven. 
90 Thy faithfulness 7s unto all generations: 
Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth. 
91 They continue this day according to thine ordinances : 
For all are thy servants. 
92 Unless thy law had been my delights, 
I should then have perished in mine affliction. 
93 I will never forget thy precepts: 
For with them thou hast quickened me. 
94 I am thine, save me; 
For I have sought thy precepts. 
95 The wicked have waited for me to destroy me: 
But I will consider thy testimonies. 
96 I have seen an end of all perfection : 
But thy commandment 1s exceeding broad. 


MEM. 


97 O how love I thy law! 
It is my meditation all the day. 


98 Thou through thy commandments hast made me wiser than mine enemies : 


For they are ever with me. 
99 I have more understanding than all my teachers ; 

For thy testimonies are my meditation. 

100 I understand more than the ancients, 
Because I keep thy precepts. 

101 I have refrained my feet from every evil way, 
That I might keep thy word. 

102 I have not departed from thy judgments : 
For thou hast taught me. 

103 How sweet are thy words unto my taste! 
Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth. 

104 Through thy precepts I get understanding : 
Therefore I hate every false way. 
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105 Thy word 7s a lamp unto my feet, 

And a light unto my path. 

106 I have sworn, and I will perform it, 
That I will keep thy righteous judgments. 

107 I am afflicted very much : 
Quicken me, O Lor», according unto thy word. 

108 Accept, I beseech thee, the freewill offerings of my mouth, O Lorp, 
And teach me thy judgments. 

109 My soul is continually in my hand: 
Yet do I not forget thy law. 

110 The wicked have laid a snare for me: 
Yet I erred not from thy precepts. 

111 Thy testimonies have I taken as a heritage forever: 
For they are the rejoicing of my heart. 

112 I have inclined mine heart to perform thy statutes 
Always, even unto the end. 


SAMECH. 


113 I hate vain thoughts: 
But thy law do I love. 
114 Thou art my hiding-place and my shield: 
I hope in thy word. 
115 Depart from me, ye evil doers: 
For I will keep the commandments of my God. 
116 Uphold me according unto thy word, that I may live: 
And let me not be ashamed of my hope. 
117 Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe: 
And I will have respect unto thy statutes continyally. 
118 Thou hast trodden down all them that err from thy statutes: 
For their deceit is falsehood. 
119 Thou puttest away all the wicked of the earth like dross: 
Therefore I love thy testimonies. 
120 My flesh trembleth for fear of thee ; 
And I am afraid of thy judgments. 


AIN. 


121 I have done judgment and justice : 
Leave me not to mine oppressors. 
122 Be surety for thy servant for good : 
Let not the proud oppress me. 
123 Mine eves fail for thy salvation, 
And for the word of thy righteousness. 
124 Deal with thy servant according unto thy mercy, 
And teach me thy statutes. 
125 I am thy servant; give me understanding, 
That I may know thy testimonies. 
126 It is time for thee, Lory, to work: 
For they have made void thy law. 
127 Therefore I love thy commandments 
Above gold; yea, above fine gold. 
128 Therefore I esteem all thy precepts concerning all things to be right: 
And I hate every false way. 


PE, 


129 Thy testimonies are wonderful : 
Therefore doth my soul keep them. 
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130 The entrance of thy words giveth light ; 
It giveth understanding unto the simple. 
131 I opened my mouth, and panted: 
For I longed. for thy commandments. 
132 Look thou upon me, and be merciful unto me, 
As thou usest to do unto those that love thy pame. 
133 Order my steps in thy word: rt 
And let not any iniquity have dominion over me. 
134 Deliver me from the oppression of man : 
So will I keep thy precepts. 
135 Make thy face to shine upon thy servant ; 
And teach me thy statutes. 
136 Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, 
Because they keep not thy law. 


TZADDI. 


137 Righteous art thou, O Lorn, 
And upright are thy judgments. : 
138 Thy testimonies that thou hast commanded are righteous 
And very faithful. 
139 My zeal hath consumed me, 
Because mine enemies have forgotten thy words, 
140 Thy word 7s very pure: 
Therefore thy servant loveth it. 
141 I am small and despised : 
Yet do not I forget thy. precepts. 
142 Thy righteousness 7s an everlasting righteousness, 
And thy law is the truth. 
143 Trouble and anguish have taken hold on me: 
Yet thy commandments are my delights. 
144 The righteousness of thy testimonies is everlasting: 
Give me understanding, and J shall live. 


KOPH. 


145 I cried with my whole heart ; hear me, O Lorp: 
I will keep thy statutes. 
146 I cried unto thee; save me, 
And I shall keep thy testimonies, 
147 I prevented the dawning of the morning, and cried: 
I hoped in thy word. 
148 Mine eyes prevent the night watches, 
That I might meditate in thy word. 
149 Hear my voice according unto thy loving-kindness : 
O Lorp, quicken me according to thy judgment. 
150 They draw nigh that follow after mischief ; 
They are far from thy law. 
151 Thou art near, O Lorp; 
And all thy commandments are truth. 
152 Concerning thy testimonies, I have known of old 
That thou hast founded them forever. 


RESH. 


153 Consider mine affliction, and deliver me: 
For I do not forget thy law. 

154 Plead my cause, and deliver me: 
Quicken me according to thy word. 
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155 Salvation zs far from the wicked: 
For they seek not thy statutes. 


156 Great are thy tender mercies, O Lorp: 
Quicken me according to thy judgments. 

157 Many are my persecutors and mine enemies ; 
Yet do I not decline from thy testimonies. 

158 I beheld the transgressors, and was grieved ; 


Because they kept not thy word. 
159 Consider how I love thy precepts : 


Quicken me, O Lorp, according to thy loving-kindness. 


160 Thy word ts true from the beginning : 


And every one of thy righteous judgments endureth forever. 


SCHIN. 


161 Princes have persecuted me without a cause: 
But my heart standeth in awe of thy word. 


162 I rejoice at thy word, 
As one that findeth great spoil. 

163 I hate and abhor lying: 
But thy law do I love. 

164 Seven times a day do I praise thee, 
Because of thy righteous judgments. 


165 Great peace have they which love thy law: 


And nothing shall offend them. 


166 Lorp, I have hoped for thy salvation, 


And done thy commandments. 
167 My soul hath kept thy testimonies ; 
And I love them exceedingly. 


168 I have kept thy precepts and thy testimonies: 


For all my ways are before thee. 


TAU. 


169 Let my cry come near before thee, O Lorp: 
Give me understanding according to thy word. 


170 Let my supplication come before thee; 


Deliver me according to thy word. 
171 My lips shall utter praise, 


When thou hast taught me thy statutes. 


172 My tongue shall speak of thy word : 


For all thy commandments are righteousness. 


173 Let thine hand help me; 
For I have chosen thy precepts. 


174 I have longed for thy salvation, O Lorp; 


And thy law is my delight. 


175 ‘Let my soul live and it shall praise thee ; 


And let thy judgments help me. 


176 I have gone astray like a lost sheep: seek thy servant ; 
For I do not forget thy commandments. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTENTS AND Composition.—The Christian’s 
golden A B C of the praise and love of the power 
and profit of the word of God. This title in the 
German Bible admirably expresses the character 
of this Psalm. For in all the 176 verses there is 
no other subject introduced than the excellence 
of God’s word, in its blessed influences and ob- 
ligations. The Psalm is so disposed that every 
one of the eight verses in each division begins 
with the same letter, and these letters follow in 





the order of the Hebrew alphabet. And it was 
scarcely without design that in every verse, with 
the exception of ver. 122, occurs one of the ten 
expressions usually employed to designate the 
law, and that the name Jehovah occurs in the 
whole 22 times, though not once in every verse. 

The carrying out of this artificial plan through 
such a long series of verses with great compara- 
tive simplicity, has not only occasioned many re- 
petitions, with but slight changes in expression 
and shades’of thought, but has made it questiona- 
ble whether there can be any internal structural 
connection or progress of thought. It is cer- 
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tainly saying too much to maintain that there is 
no connection whatever (De Wette) and to desig- 
nate the Psalm as the most monotonous and bar- 
ren in thought of all aphoristic collections and a 
specimen of the trifling of later times (Hupfeld), 
or a mnemonic book of devotion (Koster), at the 
same time denying any reference to a special 
situation or mental posture of the author. 
But even if the notion be abandoned that there 
is any regularity of plan, or any inner progress 
of thought (Hengst.), the Psalm is, at all events, 
not a collection of apophthegms, but is evidently 
a Psalm of supplication composed not by an old 
man (Ewald), but, according to vers. 9f., 99, 
100, by a young man (Del.), who prays, particu- 
larly after ver. 84, for steadfastness in the midst 
of great trouble, surrounded by evil men and 
persecutors. Yet it must beallowed that, along 
with the praise of God’s word and law, which is 
repeated almost like a refrain, there are inter- 
woven prayers for enlightenment to understand 
them, and strength to be faithful to them, inter- 
mingled here and there with complaints, promises, 
and hopes, and also with supplications for Divine 
assistance against mighty and crafty oppressors 
and persecutors. All these occur so frequently 
that it is unadvisable to limit the connection of 
thought to a narrow range. 

Whether the author was in imprisonment, and 
shortened the time by thus weaving together his 
complaints and comforting thoughts (Hitzig, 
Del.) cannot be known with any degree of cer- 
tainty. The same remark applies to the time of 
composition and the person of the composer. It 
is only certain that the Poet did not speak for 
the Jewish people (Rudinger), and that the 
Psalm is to be reckoned among the latest of the 
whole collection (Ewald). Some of the older 
commentators have assigned it toa Jew living in 
captivity among the Syrians (Sylloge commentt. 
theoll. ed. Pott. I., p. 314 ff.). There is also 
something to be said in favor of referring it to 
the period of Grecian rule, under which the go- 
vernment was unfriendly, and a large party 
among the Jews themselves, who favored the go- 
vernment, persecuted the pronounced professors 
of the Thora (Del.). If we go down to the time 
of the Maccabees, an historical connection is pre- 
sented with the imprisonment of Jonathan, 1 
Mace. xii. 48 (Hitzig). But the closing period 
of the Persian supremacy affords the contrasts 
presented here, between a worldly government, 
hostile to the religion of Jehovah and the Divine 
dominion revealed in the Law; between that 
party of presumptuous blasphemers, who appear 
as national enemies, and the pious worshippers 
of Jehovah ; between disloyal, unfaithful, cove- 
nant-breaking Jews, and the friends of the Law, 
whose companion the Poet is (Ehrt, Abfassungs- 
zeit und Abschluss des Psalters, p. 191). 

Delitzsch gives the inner progress of thought 
through the several strophes as follows: After 
the Poet has praised fidelity to God’s word (1), 
and characterized it as the virtue of all virtues, 
which is a blessing to the young, and, which he 
himself labors to gain (2), he prays, in the midst 
of scornful and persecuting companions, for the 
mercies of enlightenment (8), of strengthening 
(4), of preservation (5), of suitable and joyful 
profession of his faith (6) ; God’s word is the ob- 





ject of his striving and aspirations (7), he loves 
the friendship of those who fear God (8), and, 
though recognizing the salutary influences of his 
humiliation (9), is yet in need of consolation (10), 
and sighs: how long! (11). Without the im- 
movable and mighty word of Gd he would de- 
spond (12); it is his wisdom in situations of dis- 
tress (13); he has sworn to be faithful to it, and 
in persecution remains faithful (14); he abhors 
and despises the faithless; he is oppressed, but 
God will not leave him under oppression (16), 
or permit a godless conduct, which forces rivers 
of tears from his eyes, to prevail over him (17), 
over him whois small (youthful) and despised, 
whom zeal, on account of the prevailing forget- 
fulness of God, is consuming (18); he entreats 
that God might hear his crying by day and by 
night (19), might soon revive him with His help- 
ful compassion (20), as he remains firm in his 
fidelity to God, though persecuted by princes 
(21), and seek the lamb, that was separated from 
the flock and exposed to such dangers (22).— 
This is, at least, a guiding thread in the efforts 
which are necessary to connect the several stro- 
phes. The sections are then more or less indi- 
vidualized in their single verses. 

[Hengstenberg, holding the view given above 
under his name, sums up the contents of the Psalm 
thus: ‘‘The praise of God’s word, the assertion 
that it is the infinitely sure way of salvation, and 
the only comfort in suffering, the determination to 
be faithful to God’s word and law, prayer for the 
spiritual understanding of the law, and for 
strength to fulfil it, and supplications for the sal- 
vation promised in it, form the contents of this 
Psalm.’”? With reference to the stand-point of 
the author, Hengstenberg considers it. entirely 
national, referring to vers. 23, 46, 87, with which 
he compares Ps. cxy. 14, and ver. 161. He there- 
fore considers large portions of it, which appear 
to represent only zndividual feelings, as bearing a 
hortatory character. But thetrue view appears to 
me to be that of Alexander: ‘‘ There is no Psalm 
in the whole collection which has more the ap- 
pearance of having been exclusively designed 
for practical and personal improvement, with- 
out any reference to national or even to ec- 
clesiastical relations than the one before us.” 
After citing some of Hengstenberg’s arguments 
for the opposite view, he continues: <‘‘ The opi- 
nion that the ideal speaker throughout this Psalm 
is Israel, considered as the Church or chosen 
people, will never commend itself as natural or 
likely to the mass of readers, and is scarcely con- 
sistent with such passages as vers. 63, 74, 79, 
and others, where the speaker expressly distin- 
guishes himself from the body of the people. 
The same difficulty, in a less degree, attends the 
national interpretation of the Psalms immedi- 
ately preceding. Perhaps the best mode of re- 
conciling the twg views is by supposing that this 
Psalm was intended as a manual of pious and in- 
structive thoughts, designed for popular im- 
provement, and especially for that of the younger 
generation, after the return from exile, .and that 
the person speaking is the individual believer, 
not as an isolated personality, but as a member 
of the general body, with which he identifies 
himself so far, that many expressions of the 
Psalm are strictly applicable only to the whole 
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as such considered, while others are appropri- 
ate only to certain persons or to certain classes 
in the ancient Israel. To this design of popular 
instruction, and especially to that of constant re- 
petition and reflection, the Psalm is admirably 
suited by its form and structure. The alpha- 
betical arrangement, of which it is at once the 
most extended and the most perfect specimen, 
and the aphoristic character, common to all al- 
phabetic Psalms, are both adapted to assist the 
memory as well as to give point to the immedi- 
ate impression. It follows, of course, that the 
Psalm was rather meant to be a storehouse of 
materials for pious meditation, than a discourse 
for continuous perusal.” On this last question 
Perowne also agrees with most commentators, 
against the opinion of Delitzsch that there is a 
continuity of thought in the Psalm. 

On the opinion of Delitzsch and Ewald, re- 
ferred to above, with regard to the period of the 
author’s life at the time of the composition, Pe- 
rowne argues: ‘‘ The language of ver 9 is rather 
that of one, who looking back on his own past 
life, draws the inference, which he seeks to im- 
press upon the young, that youthful purity can 
only be preserved by those, who from early 
years take God’s word as their guide. When it 
is said in vers. 99, 100 that the Psalmist is 
wiser than his teachers, wiser than the aged, 
the only conclusion that can be drawn is, that 
he is not advanced in life. Itis plain that the 
writer is not an old man, as Ewald would have 
us believe, or he would not compare his know- 
ledge of the law with the knowledge of the aged. 
But it does not follow that he isa young man. 
The teachers whom he had outstript may have 
been those, whose disciple he once was, not those 
whose disciple he still is, or he may refer to 
authorized teachers, to whom he listened because 
they taught in Moses’ seat, though he felt that 
they had really nothing to teach him. Indeed 
the whole strain of the Psalm, its depth and 
breadth of spiritual life, and the long acquaint- 
ance, which is everywhere implied in it, with the 
word of God, can leave us no doubt that it was 
written by a man who was no longer young, who 
had at least reached ‘the middle arch of life.’” 

The spiritual worth and beauty of the Psalm 
are not impaired by its artificial form. ‘If we 
would fathom the depth of meaning in the writ- 
ten law of Israel: if we would measure the 
elevation of soul, the hope, the confidence, even 
before princes and kings, which pious Jews de- 
rived from it, we must turntothis Psalm. Here 
is an epitome of all true religion as conceived by 
the best spirits of that time. To such a loving 
study and meditation on the law, the alphabeti- 

~ cal arrangement is not inappropriate, and if the 
poem be necessarily somewhat cramped, it is 
nevertheless pervaded by the glow of love, 
and abounds in spiritual life.” (The Psalms 
Chronologically Arranged by Four Friends, p. 
885; quoted by Perowne). See alsoan estimate 
ofits spiritual teaching in Edwards on the Reli- 
gious Affections, Part III. Sec. 3.—J. F. M.]. 

Aleph. Vers. 1-4. This Psalm in accordance 
with the more extended treatment of its topics, 
has a double ascription of blessedness, instead 
of the single one in Ps. i. 1; exii. 1. The prae- 
terites, mingled ag they are with futures in the 


sense of the present, express the constancy of the 


relation described.—[The rendering of ver. 1 a, 
in E. V. is not sufficiently perspicuous. 
literal translation is: Blessed are those who are 


The 


blameless in their ways. Its rendering of ver. 
4is also incorrect, neglecting the division of the 
verse according to the accents. It should be: 
Thou hast enjoined thy precepts; to observe 
them diligently. The explanation follows.— 
J. F. M.). In ver. 4 6, the design in enjoining 
the precepts is given, with the implication that 
their observance is as earnestly enjoined, as it 
is difficult to practise. 

Vers. 5-7. The Psalmist does not say that he 
would have his ways directed to the object ex- 
pressed in Ver. 5 3. (Sept., De Wette, Del.), or 
that he would have them established, standing 
fast, for the sake of the object to be gained (Hup- 
feld), Prov. iv. 26. [The former view which is 
expressed in H. V. is also that of Alexander. 
That of Dr. Moll is probably more correct. It 
is expressed in his translation: Oh that my ways 
were firmly set, to keep Thy statutes! The dif- 
ference between the two views is very slight.— 
J. F.M.]. ‘nN, for which in 2 Kings v. 3, 
occurs ‘ons, is equivalent to Ohif! a sigh of 
desire. Ver. 7, The judgments of thy righ- 
teousness [E. V. righteous judgments] are 
those decisions with regard to justice and in- 
justice, which express and fulfil God’s righteous- 
ness, and which are to be learnt from Scripture in 
connection with History (Del.) Ex. xxi. 1; xxiv. 
3; Lev. xviii.; Ps. xix. 19f., and which form 
the object of praise. 

Beth. Ver. 9. In ver. 96, the answer given, in 
the gerund, to the question in ver. 9 a, has a form 
which is not quite suitable (Olshausen). After 
1 may be supplied according to the analogy 
of the Psalm: it, that is, the way, or the law 
(Aben Ezra, J. H. Mich., Rosenmiiller, Hupfeld, 
Hitzig). The reflexive construction (Luther, 
De Wette, Hengst., Del.) is likewise admissible, 
Josh. vi. 18. The cleansing of the way (Ps. 
lxxili. 18; Prov. xx. 9) alludes to the defilement 
of sin. [Alexander differs from all these critics. 
He considers the construction of the infin. as a 
gerund to be too rare and doubtful to be assumed 
without necessity, and renders the second mem- 
ber: ‘*(so) as to keep it according to thy word.” 
He says, ‘It is much more simple and agreeable 
to usage, to regard the whole as one interroga- 
tive, and thesecondclause assupplementary tothe 
first. The answer is suppressed, or rather, left to 
be inferred from the whole tenor of the psalm, 
which is, that men, and especially young men, 
whose passions and temptations are strong in pro- 
portion to their inexperience, can do nothing of 
themselves, but are dependent on the grace of 
God. The omission of an answer, which is thus 
suggested by the whole psalm, rather strengthens 
than impairs the impression on the reader.”*— 


J. F. MJ 


[* This mode of viewing the verse, which T do not find in 
any of the other expositors, and which 1s certainly preferable 
to the common one, illustrates the critical sagacity of its 
author, which, together with his exquisite judgment, is in 
none of his writings better illustrated than in his masterly 
trextment of ‘this Psalm throughout. It may not be out of 
place here to call attention to a misconception widely preva- 
lent with regard to his Commentary, that it is very little more 
than an abridgement of that of Hengstenberg. Numerous 
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Ver. 14. The Law is equalled in value 
to all possible riches; that is, to all blessings 
that can be conceived, and that are most highly 
prized by men. The rendering should not be: 
ag it were more than all riches (Olsh.), but: as 
above all riches (comp. ver. 162). 

Gimel. Vers. 17, 18. In ver..17, according 
to the accentuation, ‘NN belongs to the first 
member, and indicates the end for which the di- 
vine bounties are entreated: ‘‘that I may live.” 
Attached to the second member, with the trans- 
lation: if I live, I will keep (held'to be possible 
by Hupfeld), the vow of obedience, prompted by 
the divine gift of life, would be uttered. Or, if 
we adopt the construction: may I live and keep 
(Hitzig), both of these ends are distinguished 
in one supplication, as simultaneous objects of 
entreaty. [According to the accents, the best 
translation is: Grant to thy servant (that) I 
may live, and I will keep thy word. So most 
translators. Alexander remarks that there may 
be an allusion to the way in which the Law con- 
neets life and obedience, and refers to Lev. xviii. 
5; Deut. vi. 24. Hengstenberg, in accordance 
with his hypothesis given above, holds that it is 
the preservation of the national existence that is 
meant.—J. F. M.] The wondrous things in 
ver. 18 are not events in which the direction 
given by God is shown unexpectedly to have 
been right (Hitzig), but truths disclosed to faith, 
and revelations concerning God, lying in the 
law beneath the veil of the letter, and perplexing 
to the common understanding, to the’ knowledge 
of which the removal of the veil suspended over 
‘the eyes by nature is also necessary. 

Vers. 19 ff. On earth we are only lodging as 
strangers, and, as it were, in a foreign land (1 
Chron. xxix. 15; Ps. xxxix. 13). Nor do we 
know beforehand what is established there as 
right and law. This we would fain discover; 
for the anger of God, which does not concern it- 
self about our ignorance, dwells there too (Hit- 
zig). Therefore we donot need speedy compassion 
on account of the fleetness of life (Hupfeld); we 
need instruction (De Wette) in our helplessness 
(Luther, Hengst., Del.) [Luther explains: «TI 
‘have no inheritance but thy word; therefore 


forsake me not.”—J. F. M.]—In ver. 22 53 is 


not instead of 43, from 951 to roll off, Josh. y. 
9 (Isaaki, Ros., De Wette, Hengst.), but it is 


from 193, to uncover, draw away the covering 
(Geier, J. H. Mich.), here that of contempt, 
[which is regarded as if it were a garment or 
cloak,—J. F. M.] 

Daleth. Vers. 25-28. The reviving in ver, 
25 refers as usual, not to the strengthening of 
the spiritual, but to the restoration of the phy- 
sical life, welfare, and prosperity, by deliverance 
from distress and danger. [ALExANDER: ‘The 
first clause seems intended to suggest two con- 
sistent but distinct ideas: that of deep degrada- 
tion as in Ps. xliv. 26, and that of death as in 





instances of disagreement between them are to be found in 
the additions to this volune, and many more would be ob- 
served in # comparison of the two works. The modesty of 
Dr. Alexander's preface has misled many with regard to this 
point; but his Exposition is an evidence of the independence 
as well as of the power which characterized everything that 
he wrote.—J. F. M.] 


Ps. xxii. 80. The first would be more obvious 
in itself and in connection with the parallel re- 
ferred to; but the other seems to be the promi- 
nent idea, from the correlative petition in the 
last clause. . . . hy word, the promise annexed 
to Thy commandment, see ver. 28.” 
should probably be rendered: My soul weeps 
from sorrow. The verb means to drop, In Job 
xvi. 20 it is applied to the eye.—J. F.. M.] 
Vers. 30 ff. In ver. 80 sJ)4W is scarcely to be 


explained as a setting before the mind; 7. ¢. ac- 
knowledging as binding (Késter), or as a mental 
agreement; 7. e. approving (Hitzig), but is to be 
understood of the act of the subject, by which 
something was placed before the eyes as a stan- 
dard of action (Hengst., Del.).. That which 
should be contemplated is contemplated (Ewald). 
The enlarging of the heart (ver. 32) does not 
refer to the enlargement of the understanding, 1 
Kings v. 9 (De Wette), but expresses the feeling 
of well-being and joy (Is. lx.5; 2 Cor. vi. 11- 
13), as contrasted with mental oppression 
(Geier). [Render: For Thou shalt enlarge my 
heart.—J. F. M.] 

He. Vers. 37 ff. The outward senses present to 
the heart the objects of forbidden desire, and ex- 
cite pleasure in and desire for them (Is. xxxiii. 
15; Job xxxi. 1-7) ; men must therefore shut their 
ears and eyes against them and let them pass un- 
heeded. In ver. 88 the relation can be referred 
either to the word (Isaaki, J. H. Mich., De Wette, 
Hengst., Del.), or to the servant (Syr., Geier, 
Hitzig), without essentially altering the sense. 
Y¥D abscindere is used of profiting by defrauding 


one’s neighbor, 1 Sam. viii. 8. S\% means that 


which is without real, intrinsic worth; that is, 
with relation to God; doctrine and life opposed 
to God. Ver. 89 does not speak of the judgments 
of God, whether merciful (Kimchi, Geier and 
others) or righteous ones (Hengst.), but, like 
the whole Psalm, of the revealed ordinances of 
justice, 

Wau. Vers. 41, 42. As the Vau is really only 
placed here on account of alphabetical require- 
ments, its occurrence in ver. 42 is not to be pressed 
so as to make it indicate the object aimed at in the 
petition of the preceding verse: in order that I 
may answer (De W.). The manifestations of God’s 
mercy in ver. 41 are, in the original, not in the 
singular fieptboynals plural (Chald., Jerome). 

Vers, 46-48. Ver. 46 isthe motto of the Augsburg 
Confession according to the historical view of 
the verbs in the Vulgate, which, however, does 
not correspond with the Heb. text: Ht loguebar 
de (in) testimoniis twis in conspectu regum et non 
confundebar. The lifting up of the hands, ver. 
48, does not refer to the observance of the com- 
mandments, (most ), still less to the worship of 
the law in the later Jewish manner (Koster), but 
to the longing desire expressed by stretching out 
the hands after the commandments (Hitzig), 
often parallel to the lifting up of the heart to 
the highest good, Pss. xxviii. 2; Ixiii. 5; Lam. 
ili. 41 (Hengst., Hupfeld), : 

Zain. Vers. 50ff. Ver. 50 reminds us of Job vi. 
10. It is doubtful whether °3 in the second mem- 
ber of the verse is to be taken as explaining the 
“this” by mentioning what the comfort consisted 
in, or asthe confiematory “for” (Hupf.). [In ver, 


Ver. 284, . 
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53 render: Indignation hath taken hold of me.— 
J. F. M.] In ver. 54 the reference is not to exile 
or any other misfortune, but human life is, after 
Gen. xlvii., described as ‘‘the house of my so- 
- journings.”” Man has not upon earth his 


Diy M3, Eccl. xii. 5. The earth has been in- 


deed given to him (Ps. exv. 16), but not as his 
abiding-place (see on ver. 19). 

Cheth.—[Ver. 57 is translated by Dr. Moll: 
My portion is Jehovah! TI have said to keep thy 
precepts (I have promised to keep thy precepts). 
Alexander translates and comments thus: «My 
portion, oh Jehovah, I have said (is) to keep thy 
words. ‘This construction is rejected by Heng- 
stenberg and others as forbidden by the accents 
and the analogy of Pss. xvi. 5; Ixxiii. 26. But, 
as the same words may either express the sense 
here given, or: My portion is Jehovah, we are at 
liberty to choose the one best suited to the con- 
text, even in opposition to the accents, which 
cannot be regarded as an ultimate authority. In 
favor of the sense first given is its perfect agree- 
ment with the close of the preceding stanza. In 
reference to the resolution there recorded and 
described as being fulfilled, he here adds: thus 
have I said (declared my purpose), oh Lord, to 
obey thy words.—-J. F. M. 

Vers. 61 ff. Ver. 61 is explained by ver. 110. 
The pointing does not distinguish as clearly as 
might be expected (Del.) between "23N ddivac 
and San (snares). [Dr. Moll translates: The 


snares of the wicked have surrounded me. So 
Delitzsch, Hupfeld and Hengst. Perowne trans- 
Jates: cords. Alexander: bands, “the cordage 
of a net,” Ps. xviii. 5. The meaning: bands, in 
the sense of companies, troops, given in EH. V. is 
as Del. remarks, never found attached to that 
word in the plural, though the sing. has that sense 
in 1 Sam. x. 5-10. Bottcher, however (¢ 800), 
assigns to it that meaning here. The transla- 
tion: ‘‘robbed” of HE. V. in the same verse is 
entirely unfounded. I cannot discover its source. 
—J.F.M.] In ver. 62 we have the accusative 
of time asin Job xxxiv. 20. With ver. 63 comp. 
Proy. xxviii. 24. Ver. 64a recalls Ps. xxxiii. 5. 

Teth.—Vers. 69, 70. The poet will not be 
induced to err from fidelity to God’s word by all 
the falsehoods which presumptuous men smear 
upon him (Béttcher) or better (absolutely as in 
Job xiii. 4) smear all at once over him, making 
the true nature of things undiscernible by daub- 
ing them over with false colors (Del.), or pasting 
on deceit (Hitzig). [Del. quotes the Chald., 
Talmud, and the Syr. in favor of the meaning 
smear over or on. Thisis now generally accepted. 
The idea of forging, devising, in HK. V. follows the 
meaning to sew together, formerly assigned to 
590 as the primary idea.—J. F. M.] Ver. 70. 
The heart which is overspread with fat or grease 
is a figure employed to denote want of sensitive- 
ness or hard-heartedness, Pss. xvii. 10; lxxiii. 
10; Is. vi. 10. 

Yodh. Vers. 75-78. In ver. 75 it is not God 
Himself who is called ND8 after Deut. xxxii. 4 
(Hengst.). The word is employed either as an 
adverbial accusative: in fidelity (most), or as in 
apposition and parallel to pls. the following 


word becoming a relative clause, attached at the 














end of the verse (Hupf.). [The first member of 
ver. 78 should be translated: Let the proud be 
ashamed; for they have wronged me by false- 
hood.—J. F. M.] 


Caph.—Vers. 83, 84. The bottle in the 
smoke, ver. 88, is probably not a figurative 
representation of one who had become mellow 
and ripened by affliction (Hupfeld), taken from 
the custom of the ancients of hanging bottles 
filled with wine in the smoke high up above the 
fire; for wine is not the subject of the verse. 
Nor is-there any comparison to a bottle hung up 
in order to make it dry and wrinkled, so as to 
adapt it for preserving wine (De Wette). It 
seems more suitable to refer to the effects of 
smoke as destroying and rendering useless (Geier, 
J. H. Mich., Hengst.). Accordingly, the mean- 
ing would be, that he allows nothing to force 
God’s word from his consciousness, although 
already he has become like a bottle blackened 
and shrivelled up in the smoke (Del.). The ob- 
ject of hanging such a bottle high up would then 
be to set it aside in the meantime as not imme- 
diately needed. And its contact: with the smoke 
would be merely the consequence of its hanging 
in an elevated position, whither the smoke, in 
the absence of chimneys, would naturally rise. 
The point of comparison would then be the being 
set aside (Hitzig, Del.).—The expression in ver. 
84, translated: how many, in Gen. xlvii. 8, oc- 
curs here in the sense: how few, Ps. xxxix. 5. 
The entreaty of an immediate interference of God 
is evoked and supported by the thought of the 
brevity of human life. 


Lamedh.—Vers. 89-91. The heavens are 
mentioned with reference to their unchangeable- 
ness, as in Pss. lxxxix. 3; xxx. 37, not as a lo- 
cality. So the firm establishment of the earth, 
as an actual proof and as the theatre of the un- 
changeable faithfulness of God (Geier, Hupfeld, 
Del.). The sense of ver. 91 is doubtful; its ex- 
planation depending upon what is assumed as 
the subject of VDY, and upon the meaning of 
that word itself. If heaven and earth be taken 
as the subject of the verb and the latter be un- 
derstood in the sense of standing firm (Hupf.), 
the meaning would then be that the heavens and 
earth stand firm for the judgments and laws of 
God, serving, as it were, to support them, after 
the analogy of the preceding figure. Ifthe sub- 
ject is the judgments (Koster, De Wette, Hitzig), 
the meaning would be: As for thy judgments, 
they stand to day. The word would then not be 
used in the sense which it bears in ls. ly, 11, 
but would mean His declared will, which, as the 
moral order of the world, is the internal com%e- 
ment of. the physical order. The preservation 
of the world, ver. 90, the continuance of the 
original creation, is an act of His unalterable 
and gracious purpose, Gen. viii. 21 f. (Hitzig). 
If the subject be taken as generally as_ possible, 
as in Job xxxviii. 15, and with a reference to 
the following ‘‘all,” then it would not be merely 
meant, that all beings are subject to law, but 
either that they all, as his servants, stand ready 
to execute His will, Ps. 1. 6 (Hengst.), or better, 
on account of the resemblance which the expres- 
sions bear to Numb. xxx. 5,10; Josh. xx. 6; 
Ezek. xliv. 24, that they have humbly to obey 
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God’s judicial decisions (Bottcher, Del.), and 
that they must do so still to-day, because these 
declarations, long since formulated in the Law, 
are unalterably valid, as being words of God, 
and sure from eternity. 

Ver. 96 strictly says only in reference to ex- 
tent in space, that the Psalmist had seen an end 
of it, that a limit was to be found to everything 
in the world. It is, however, usually so ex- 
plained to mean that all perfection on earth was 
wanting, and that the Psalmist knew that fact 
from experience.—The breadth of the Law is its 
immeasurableness, expressed likewise as though 
in space, as, in Job xi. 7-9, the immeasurable- 
ness of God. 

Mem. Vers. 99-102. The meaning of ver. 99 is 
not that the Psalmist had profited in understand-~ 
ing from his teachers and from those who were 
very old (the Rabbins), but that he was superior 
in that quality to his teachers and the aged. An 
opposition is indicated to a worldly wisdom whose 
source is not the word of revelation. It is less 
clear, whether opposition is felt by a younger 
man, in his zeal for the law, to older men, who 
were hellenizing, or whether the aged men are 
here mentioned as representatives, like the 
teachers, of human authority.—[Ver. 102. ALEx- 
ANDER: ‘‘The divine judgments in this Psalm are 
always the external exhibitions of the divine 
righteousness in word or deed, by precept or by 
punishment. Here, of course, the former are 
especially intended. The figure of a way, though 
not expressed, is still indicated by the verbs de- 
part and guide.” —J. F. M.] 

Nun.—To have one’s soul in his hand (ver. 
110) signifies, according to the context, to re- 
main consciously in danger of death. To take 
one’s soul in his hand (Judges xii. 8; 1 Samuel 
xix. 5; xxviii. 21; Job xiii. 14) means: to be 
prepared to give up one’s life. Delitzsch cites 
the Talmudical saying: Man’s prayer is not 
heard unless he takes his lifein his hand; 7. e. 
unless he is ready to sacrifice his life. i 

Samech. Vers. 113-118, The doubters are 
called literally: divided persons, divided, that 
is, between two views, or between two modes of 
belief with their opposing claims (1 Kings xviii. 
21), [E. V. translates the first clause: I hate 
vain thoughts. The translation supposed the 
word in question to be another form of D’DYD 
(written usually with &), thoughts, opinions. 
Hitzig translates: double-tongued, referring to 
Sirach v. 9. Rrewm: ‘It is certainly ‘more 
suitable to suppose that the hating is directed 
against hypocrites, or those wavering in 
their belief between the true God and false 
gods, than against doubters ; but it may be more 
correct to explain according to Ps. xii. 8; 1 
Kings xviii.”—Ver. 115 5. should be translated : 
and I will keep the commandments of God. Most 
translators render: ‘that I may keep,” ete. But 
this is meaningless, The true view is that given 
by Alexander: “The first clause is borrowed 
from Ps. vi. 9. The meaning in both cases seems 
to be that he has no fear of their enmity. The 
reason given in this ease is, because he is re- 
solved to do the will of God, and is therefore 
sure of His protection.” Ver. 118 translate: 
Thou hast despised, 7. ¢., instead of: Thou hast 
trodden down.—J. F. M.] 


Vers. 119, 120. Dross, or the residuum of 
smelted metal, is an image of the separating and 
purifying process of God’s judgments (Jer. vi. 
28 f.; Ezek. xxii. 18 f.; Mal. iii. 2 f.).—In ver. 
120, W3 is probably the terror of God, 7. e., His 


dreadful appearing for judgment, Is. ii. 10 f. 
(Hupfeld), before which the hair and skin of the 
Psalmist trembled (Ex. xxxiv. 7). 

Ayin. [Ver. 122. Be surety, etc. ALEX-— 
ANDER: ‘‘It means not merely: take me under 
Thy protection, but: become answerable for me, 
stand between me and those who, under any pre- 
text, even that of legal right, may seek to oppress 
me.” See the phrase furtner discussed in De- 
litzsch on Job xvii. 38, and in his remarks at the 
end of that chapter, and comp. Alexander on Is. 
xxxvili. 14.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 128. The words: 93 “ppa-Da, in spite 
of the analogy of Is. xxix. 11, as to the mean- 
ing, and of Num, viii. 16; Ezek. xliv. 80, as to 
the form, are rather strange if they are intended 
to mean: all precepts concerning everything. 


Yet the correction yp: all Thy precepts 
(Houbigant, Venema, Ewald, Olsh., Hupfeld), is 
not absolutely necessary. 

Pe. Vers. 129-182. Ver. 129 does not allude 
to the observance of God’s testimonies for the 
sake of fulfilling them, but to the contemplation 
of them in order to understand them; for they 
are designated wonderful and marvellous (para- 
doxical) things, elevated above every-day life 
and the common understanding (Del.).. Thereis 
therefore a light demanded for men, as they are 
simple (Proy. xxii. 3), which God gives by the 
NnNS, that is, the opening or unfolding of His 
word. The opening of the mouth (ver. 131) is 
an expression of the desire (Job xxix. 23) of the 
man who pants after the heavenly food of such 


disclosures. [The second member of ver. 132 
should be rendered: according to the right of 
those that love Thy name. In E. V. DSWD was 


supposed to have here the sense of custom, a 
meaning which it sometimes has, compare Greek 
duxm, and Arabic dindn. This translation is re- 
tained by Perowne. But it is better, since the 
suffix is wanting. to take the word, as most do, 
in the sense of jus (comp. Ps. Ixxxi. 5).— 
J. F. M.] 


Tzadhe. Vers. 188-141. Since WWD (ver. 138) 


belongs, as in Ps. xlvii. 9, to the preceding sub- 
stantive, it is, perhaps, better to take the sub- 
stantive: AWK and its parallel pry. not ad- 
verbially: in righteousness, in truth, or: in 
justice, in fidelity (Syr., Hupf., Del.), but as in 
apposition: as righteousness, as truth, or: as 
justice, as fidelity (Sept., Geier, Hitzig). [In E. 
Y. the Heb. order is entirely abandoned. Alex- 
ander and Perowne follow the former of the 
views above given: “Thou hast commanded thy 
testimonies in righteousness and exceeding — 
faithfulness.” —J. F. M.]—In ver. 141 the term 
small, applied by the Psalmist to himself, is in- 
terpreted by most, after the Sept. and Vulg., as 
referring to his youth. Yet it may also mean: 
insignificant (Hitzig). 

Koph.—Ver. 147 does not mean: I hastened 
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to meet thee (Ps. Ixxxviii. 14) or: I hastened 
before thy face (Geier by supplying 735). Nor 
can the meaning be: [ anticipated the morning 
dawn, for D3) has not the accusative here, as in 


ver. 148, but stands absolutely—to go before 
Cs Ixviii. 26), or: to hasten one’s self, here 
ollowed by the words: in the dawn. But the 
object with which or to which he hastened is 


here not connected with what precedes by 4, as 
in Jonah iv. 2, but, in a looser construction, 
with the sentence: andI cried. His eyes then 
anticipated the night watches, in having not 
- been closed by sleep in the beginning of each of 
them severally. 

Ver. 152 means: I have long known from thy 
testimonies that, &c. (most), or: concerning thy 
testimonies, that (Hitzig). Hupfeld takes ob- 
jection, and would rather translate, by doing 

. away with the preposition: I have long known 
thy testimonies, for. Since, however, the pre- 
position cannot be shown to be spurious, and the 
explanation of some of the older expositors: I 
know the times of old, or: antiquity, or: what 
is past, for, efc., is not tenable, heis not disinclined 
to take ‘NYT absolutely: I am instructed, have 
understanding. 


Resh.—Ver. 160. Ws4, according to the con- 
text, does not mean: the beginning (the ancient 
translators and most expositors), but the sum, 
the total number of all the items in the reckon- 
ing. ‘‘The word of God is reckoned over in its 
parts and as a whole. Truth is the grand de- 
nominator and Truth the result” (Delitzsch). 

Sin (Shin).—‘‘While even in the oldest al- 
phabetical Pyutim,* Sin sometimes represents 
Samech also, and Shin never does, the reverse 
is the case in the biblical alphabetical pieces; 
here Sin and Shin occur together, and to Samech 
is assigned a place of its own” (Delitzsch)—Ver. 
164. Seven times, as in Lev. xxvi. 18; Prov. 
xxiv. 16, comp. Matt. xviii. xviii. 21, is not 
merely a round number, as it is at all events, in 
Prov. xxvi. 16, 25 (Hitzig), but a sacred num- 
ber. It is to be understood here, however, not 
arithmetically, but symbolically, representing a 
eontinued course of devotional exercises, com- 
plete in itself, and surrounding and pervading, 
with its sacred influences, all the duties of the 
day. In the same way such exercises three times 
engaged in (Ps. lv. 18), were shown to be spon- 
taneous, rising above the perfunctory spirit, 
which might characterize the customary morn- 
ing and evening devotions. [ALEXaNDER: “The 
use of this form of expression here is not the ef- 
fect, but the occasion of the use of canonical 
hours.”—J. F. M.] 

Tau.—[Ver. 171 translate: My lips shall pour 
forth praise, for Thou wilt teach me Thy statutes, 
—J. F.M.] Ver. 176. A lost sheep is one 
separated from the flock (Is. xxvii. 13), and, 
therefore, every moment in danger of destruc- 
tion. The idea is explained by Is. lili. 6. The 
accents (J. H. Mich., Hupf., Del.) are usually 
not regarded. [Prrowne: ‘The figure cannot 
be employed here in the same sense in which it 
is employed in our Lord’s parable. He who is 

(* The name applied to Jewish poetry after the 8th Cent. 


It is evidently derived from the Greek, See ErHERIpGE, He- 
brew Literature, pp. 367 ff—J. F. M.] 
38 


the lost sheep here is one who does not forget 
God’s commandments. The figure, therefore, 
seems in this place to denote the helpless condi- 
tion of the Psalmist, without protectors, exposed 
to enemies, in the midst of whom he wanders, 
not knowing where to find rest and shelter.” 
ALEXANDER: ‘As the preceding verse sums up 
the petitions of the psalm, so this sums up its 
complaints in the first clause, and its professions 
in the last, connected by the short prayer (seex 
thy servant) as » single link. The predominant 
use of the past tense, even to the end, shows 
how deeply the entire psalm is founded upon ac- 
tual and previous experience.”—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-8. The blessedness of those who love, 
praise, and strive after God’s word, in spite of 
all its opposers.—From the relation in which 
thou dost stand to God’s word, thou canst derive 
knowledge concerning the inclinations of thy 
heart, the bias of thy soul, and the conduct of 
thy life.-—Be not satisfied with the possession 
of God’s word in the Holy Scriptures, but grow 
in the knowledge of it, and exercise thyself in 
its use.—Open thy heart to God in prayer for 
the entrance of His Word in its power. 

Starke: The blessed use of God’s word con- 
sists in @ pious life, regulated thereby sincerely ~ 
and steadfastly.—The world seeks its happiness 
in riches and honors, and does not find it. God’s 
word is a mine of gold in which we must dig, if 
we would be eternally happy.—To walk in God’s 
ways, and not to do evil consciously, are things 
inseparably connected.—If thou doest what God 
bids thee, thou knowest thou canst do no wrong. 
—We learn faith from the gospel, and love from 
thelaw. How can these commands be better 
kept, than when they are obeyed in the exercise 
of faith and love ?—Where there dwells a heaven- 
ly mind there is a longing and sighing after the 
things of heaven.—It is the highest of all arts, 
to impress God’s word deeply upon the heart, 
and to desire to listen to nothing else. We have 
to keep learning that art as long as we live.— 
When we have God as our Teacher, and the Holy 
Spirit as our Guide, we learn Divine things 
aright.—It is the nature of God’s word, that, the 
more and the more diligently we read it aud 
meditate upon it, the richer understanding, in- 
struction, and comfort it imparts. Its teaching 
can never be exhausted. 

Friscu: Follow the known will of God, as in 
belief, so also in life, and depart neither from 
the love nor the fear of it.—Ringrer: The blessed 
purpose, to seek God in His word, to cleave to 
Him according to His word, and to become @ 
man thoroughly furnished to every good work 
through His word.—The word of God drives us - 
to prayer by revealing to us our needs.—RicH- 
Ter: God’s word is the true expression and 
mirror of His nature.—GuEnTHER: Having re-~ 
spect to God’s commandments is the condition 
of deliverance from temporal and eternal ruin. 
But this spiritual beholding is a looking to the 
commandments, contemplating them, meditating 
upon them, and observing them all without ex- 
ception.—DirepRicH: A life according to God’s 
law is not one of compulsion or servitude, but 
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of the highest delight, of blissful enjoyment, and 
of lofty sublime security. —Tause: The Psalmist 
has a lofty aim before him, and yet there is a 
sigh in his bosom; he aspires to learn and per- 
iurm assiduously God’s commandments, and yet 
to rest humbly in the mercy of God alone, and 
all with the whole heart and with an upright 
soul, 

[Marr. Henry: It will not serve us to make 
religion the subject of our talk, but we must 
make it the rule of our walk.—See how the de- 
sires and prayers of a good man exactly agree 
with the will and command of a good God. Thou 
wouldst have me keep Thy precepts, and, Lord, I 
fiin would keep them.—God’s judgments are all 
righteous, and therefore it is desirable, not only 
to learn them, but to be learned in them, mighty 
in the Scriptures.—We cannot keep God’s com- 
mandments, unless we learn them, but we learn 
them in vain, unless we keep them.—Scorr: It 
is the will of God that we should wisely seek 
our own happiness; our self-love, indeed, should 
be properly directed and subordinated: but it 
cannot and ought not to be extirpated._BripGEs: 
To exclude any commandment from a supreme 
regard in the heart, is the brand of hypocrisy.— 
We always find that as our mind is dark, our 
tongue is dumb and we are unable to bear a tes- 
timony for our God.—J. F. M]. 

Vers. 9-16. The greater the perils and the 
stronger the temptations which beset the young 
in the world (2 Tim. ii. 22), the more do they 
need to hold us to God’s word, whose wisdom 
will help their inexperience, and whose power 
will help their weakuess.—We must begin early 
to obey God's word (Prov. viii. 17; Lam. iii. 27), 
and never cease.—From love to God’s word, 
there flow thanks that we have received it, joy 
that we now possess it, and desire to make use 
of it.—Those who have, hear, and learn God’s 
word, should also keep (Luke xi. .28), profess 
and follow it, as the guide of their faith and life. 

Srarke: He who would be godly must begin 
in time, for that to which one is habituated in 
his boyhood, he does not abandon in his age 
(Prov. xxii. 6).—God’s word is the best school 
for the young and the old (2 Tim. iii. 15; Lev. 
ii. 81 f.).—True religion has its seat in the heart, 
and is proved by words, by works, and by a 
Christian life-—The more a believer exercises 
himself in God’s word, and tastes its gracious- 
ness, the dearer it becomes to him.—The heart 
as well as the memory must be a casket that 
contains the treasure of the Divine word.— 
Growth in godliness results from delight in God’s 
word. 

Arnpt: God’s word must be fulfilled upon 
thee, whether for life or death.—Ricutrer: Hold 
to God’s whole word early, earnestly, and joy- 
fully.—Drepricu: I cannot trust in myself to 
remain steadfast. And the most advanced in 
spiritual things must implore it as a favor from 
God, that they may abide only in the truth._— 
Taupe: A youth of unimpaired purity and 
strength, is a presage of the blessedness of the 
whole life. 

[Scorr: As God is both perfectly holy and 


perfectly happy, and as His blessedness is the. 


result of His infinite excellency, how absurd it 
must be to expect happiness by being contrary 
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to Him and rebelling against Him !—Bripess: 
Let it be remembered that daily progress in the 
heavenly walk is not maintained by yesterday’s 
supply of grace. A fresh supply must be con- 
tinually drawn in by humble and dependent 
prayer.—No better test can be needed of the 
security of our heart with God, than a willing- 
ness to come to the searching light of His holy 
word.—If our inability to bear a testimony for 
our Lord is not painful to us (comp. Ps. xxxix. 
12; Jer. xx. 9), we have the greatest reason to 
suspect, if not the sincerity, at least the strength 
of our attachment to His precious name.— 
Barnes: Such an,apprehension (that there may 
be a wandering pm God’s commandments) is 
one of the best means of security, for it will lead 
a man to pray, and while a man prays he is safe. 
—J. F. M.]. 

Vers. 17-24. The word of God as the light and. 
the food of His servants, who, as strangers upon 
earth, journey heavenwards.—Among the bene- 
fits and the wonders of God, the gift of His holy 
word shines forth in power, diffusing help and 
blessing in its beams.—All men desire life and 
well-being, and God furnishes the means of ob- 
taining them. But how few are thoroughly ac-. 
quainted with them, and how few avail themselves 
of them in the way appointed by God.—In order 
to discern the truth of revelation, we need not 
only to have the gift of sight, but also to pray 
that both our eyes and the Scriptures may be 
opened for us. 

Srarke: We can only be said rightly to re- 
ceive the blessings of God with thanksgiving 
when they are employed to advance our spiritual - 
life, and the exercise of true godliness.—The 
wicked act as though they had to remain in the 
world for ever: the pious, on the contrary, 
know that their abiding place is in heaven, and 
they long after that (Heb. xiii. 14).—The longing 
of believers for the true service of God is not a 
transient heat, but is hearty, ardent, and con- 
stant.—The mystery of affliction is soon solved 
if we keep God’s testimonies.—It is much better 
for us to live, so as to please the Supreme King 
who lives eternally. Then we will find com- 
fort enough in His word.—The fear of men, and 
the desire to please them, poison true religion 
and prevent it from ever beceming pure. 

Frisco: Thou mayest consult God’s word upon 
whatever thou wilt, and it will never send thee 
away without advice. But it rests with thyself 
to follow it.—THoutucK: God’s law should not 
be the object of an idle contemplation, but a 
practical counsellor for all the relations of hu- 
man life.—GuEntHER: A strong incitement to a 
pure life may be found in the nature of man and 
of his life, His temporal life is only the beginning 
not the end; the earth is not his enduring dwell- 
ing-place, but only a transient. lodging-place. 
Woe to the stranger who has not chosen here the 
true home.—DiepricH: We must not allow our- 
selves to beturned from God’s word by the enmity 
of the world.—Grrok: God’s commands to His 
strangers on earth as inscribed upon the gates 
of the new year. They relate (1) to the heaven- 
ly Protector, (2) to the earthly companions, (3) 
to the heavenly goal.—Tause: God’s word is the 
greatest miracle; it is the key to the knowledge 
of His whole government, 
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[ Marr. Henry: I am a stranger, and therefore 
stand in need of a guide, a guard, a companion, 
a comforter; let me have Thy commandments 


_ always in view, for they will be all this to me, 


all that a poor stranger can desire. I am a 
stranger here, and must be gone shortly, by Thy 
commandments let me be prepared for my re- 
moval hence.—Bp. Horne: Pride, prejudice, 
and interest will compose a veil, through which 
the Christian shall see as little of the New 
Testament, as the Jew doth of the Old. Lord, 
convince us of our blindness, and restore us to 
our sight !—Bripeus: It is indeed an unspeaka- 
ble mercy to know a little of the Lord, and yet, 
at the same time, to feel that it is only a little 
that we do know. In this spirit we shall be 
longing to know more, and yet anxious to know 
nothing, except as we are taught of God.—We 
want, not a clearer rule, or a surer guide, but a 
more single eye.—J. F. M.]. 

Vers. 25-32.—The sighs, tears, and anxieties 
of the pious are as little understood by the 
world, as their prayers, their joys, and their 
hopes.—God’s testimonies afford consolation, 
strengthening, and hope, even to him that is per- 


* secuted by men, and that in his hours of great- 


est extremity.—He who walksin the way which 
the commands of God point out and prescribe to 
us, learns eyer to understand it more deeply, and 
receives thereby renewed desire and fresh 
strength to advance upon it. 

Starke: That which supports the heart most 
powerfully against spiritual feebleness, is the 
gracious word of the gospel.—The word of God 
is the touch-stone by which we can prove whether 
a doctrine is true or false.—He who plans before 
his eyes, as a rule, God’s wise precepts, will find 
mercy and help with Him.—Human wit and 
learning may bring to shame, but God’s word 
and faith in it, never can.—God’s comforts in- 
cline and prepare the heart to become more 
godly.—In the religion of Christ there must be 
no standing still; the motto of a Christian must 
be: ever onward through Christ (Eph. iv. 13). 

Arnpt: Everything is false (1.) which is not 
and comes not from God; (2.) which comes not 
from the inmost depths of the heart; (3.) which 
does not abide the test of affliction.—Friscu: 
God is faithful; do thou only keep what thou 
hast vowed, and, if He has opened wide thy heart 
from without and from within, continue thou the 
more zealously and joyfully in His service, soas 
to please Him well.—GurntHeR: Sin has crip- 
pled the wings of the soul, and itis only through 
God’s word that it can soar aloft again; and, 
when it languishes, can revive it with the water 
of life-—Tause: The heart that resorts con- 
stantly and hopefully to God's word and to 
prayer, can never be driven from its stronghold, 
but is preserved therein by God’s power (i Pet. 
i. 5). And then the progress is firm and sure, 
and the walk in God's ways, joyful and comfort- 
ing. 

Paes Heyry: God’s word should be our 


_ guide and plea in every prayer.—God by His 


Spirit enlarges the hearts of His people when He 
puts wisdom there, 1 Kings iv. 29, and when He 
sheds abroad the love of God in the heart, and 
puts gladness there. The joy of our Lord should 
be wheels to our obedience.—Bisnop Horne: 


How much depends upon the road we choose! 
How difficult it is, in a divided and distractel 
world, to choose aright! Yet this choice, so im- 
portant, so difficult, often remains to be made by 
us, when we have neither judgment to choose, 
nor strength to travel!—Bripgus: No one can 
lay claim to the character and privileges of a 
Christian, to whom sin is not the greatest sorrow 
and the heaviest burden.—lIt is the earthliness 
of the soul that obstructs our brighter view of 
the Saviour, dims the eye of faith, and hides 
those brighter prospects which, if beheld in the 
clear horizon, would enliven and invigorate usin 
our heavenly way.—Barnes: Sin contracts the 
soul, religion enlarges it.—J. F. M. 

Vers. 33-40.—Deviations from the right way 
are very numerous and perilous, under the al- 
lurements of sin. We, therefore, need not 
merely instruction through God’s word, but also 
to have our hearts guided and inclined towards 
what is right and pleasing to God.—We need 
never flatter ourselves that we are secure. We 
must labor to remain steadfast even to the end; 
and we can never do without God’s assistance, 
for such fidelity demands an observance of the 
law with the whole heart.—There are few who 
are contented with the gain which arises from 
godliness (1 Tim. vi. 6), or who feel that they 
have enough of the gifts of God (Gen. xxxiii. 11), 
and yet avarice is a root of all evil (1 Tim. 
vi. 10). 

sania It is with most men, in spiritual 
things, as with the blossoms on the trees in 
spring. How many are whirled away by the 
wind! how many are pierced by the worm! This 
is why constancy is so much insisted upon in 
God’s word.—It is impossible to preserve God’s 
word in the heart, and to obey it from the heart, 
when there is no love for it (John xiv. 33).— 
Pleasure! pleasure! is the cry of the world; in 
all directions this is the great object. But who 
seeks and finds pure pleasure in God and His 
word ?—To hate, fear, and flee from sin is a no- 
ble, yea, a godlike attribute, and results from 
love of virtue and good.—When the heart begins 
to doubt with regard to God’s word, whether it 
is His word or not, it falls into a most pitiable 
condition.—The regenerate, in every event of 
their lives, renew their resolution, net to sin 
presumptuously, but fear God as little children. 

Arnpt: I care not for the disgrace of calum- 
niation, which I innocently endure, if only I ain 
not put to shame before God.—Friscu: Why do 
I complain so much of outward temptations? I 
have in myself the greatest distress. I find 
darkness in my understanding, great indolence 
in my will, and in my inclinations, and still too 
much anxiety and love for the earthly, and in 
my thoughts of external things, too great bias to- 
wards the vain pursuits of this world.—Rirger : 
Show me Thy ways, instruct me, guide me, incline 
my heart. In these prayers there is indeed shown 
just distrust of ourselves, and a child-like cling- 
ing to the hand of God.—GurntHER: Thou must 
free thy soul from earthly good and carnal de- 
sires, else thou canst not rise, but wilt remain 
tied down, and forget at last how to fly.—Drxp- 
ricH: Be Thou my Teacher, Thou that art the 
highest Wisdom and the Source of life, and then 
shall I be able to live and love better.—Dishonor 
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from the world is our honor; it becomes our dis- 
honor only when we by it are drawn away from 
God.—God’s guidance, which constrains us so 
gently and yet so powerfully, is the best defence 
against the evil impulses of the human heart, 
which His servant feels deeply, and confesses so 
unreservedly. 

Marr. Henry: Beholding vanity deadens 
and slackens our pace; but if our eyes be kept 
from that which will divert us, our hearts will 
be kept to that which shall excite us.—BripGes: 
If God loves you, He will not indeed lose you; 
but unless you ‘‘take heed and beware of covet- 
ousness,” He will not spare you (1 Tim. vi. 10). 
—Watchfulness without prayer is presumption ; 
prayer without watchfulness is self-delusion.— 
In proportion as our interest in the great salva- 
tion ig assured us, will be the exercise of our 
faith in pleading our interest in the great salva- 
tion included in it,—Barnus: An ugly object 
loses much of its deformity to us, when we look 
often upon it. Sin follows this general law.— 
J. F. M.] 

Vers. 41-48.—If we had not God’s gracious 
promises, we poor sinners would not venture to 
come before His face with petitions ; but now we 
may and shall draw near unto Him, in penitence 
and faith, on the ground of His word.—Our 
calumniators, revilers, and enemies should not 
rob us of our joy, and drive us from our faith, 
but only urge us more strongly to God and His 
word.—God’s commandments are to have more 
weight with us than the mandates of the mighty 
of earth. 

Gregory or Nazianzus: I have this advan- 
tage over my revilers, that I become only more 
devoted to religion and godliness on account of 
their attacks. 

SrarKE: God’s mercy, help, and word are 
closely united with one another; each is based 
upon the others, or flows from them.—The word 
of truth does not help us so long as we regard it 
as an empty husk, and do not strive to have our 
faith kindled by it.—Dost thou really fear God, 
oh soul? Then let thyself be heard, so that it 
may be known what thou art. What is believed 
in the heart must be confessed.—It is for the 
honor of Christ, and also for thine own, if thou 
dost fearlessly confess Him before men—The 
less earnestness one shows in religion, the more 
foolish he is, for it is just his half-heartedness 
in his religion, that makes it painful and harass- 
ing to him.—In a profession of faith there must 
be steadfastness. Whatever is yea and amen 
according to God’s word remains ever so. Truth 
to-day is nothing different from what it was 
yesterday.—FRranxe: The ten commandments 
are an old-fashioned thing with the world. None 
trouble themselves about them for they think 
that no one can keep them. But with God’s 
children it is not so. His commandments are to 
them not a house of correction, but a garden of 
delights.—Friscu: He, of whom you confess, is 
greater than they before whom you confess. 
Only see to it, that the heart and the hand agree 
with the mouth.—Rieger: A good stepis taken 
forwards, when we become ready to give an 
answer to him who demands a reason: when we 
overcome the modesty which would keep itself 
concealed, and are not kept back from confessing 


the truth by the unbelief and scorn of others.— 
GurentueR: It is demanded of us that we hold 
fast to God’s word, that we overcome humiliation 
by humility, and that we esteem honor from 
God, more highly than all the praise of the 
world.—Tauss: That freedom, which has its 
divinely powerful springs in a blessed devotion 
to God’s precepts, begets great joy, which is 
manifested outwardly by fearless confession, in- 
wardly by absorbing delight in His command- 
ments. 

[Marr. Heyry: All that love God love His 
government, and, therefore, love all His com- 
mandments.—Bripa@es: General notions of the 
mercy of God, without a distinct apprehension 
of His salvation, can never have any other origin 
than in presumption, which God abhors.—The 
common topics of earthly conversation may fur- 
nish a channel for heavenly intercourse, so that 
our communication, even with the world, may 
be like Jacob’s ladder whose bottom rested upon 
the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven.— 
Acceptable obedience, must flow from love, and 
be accompanied with a measure of delight.— 
J. F. M.). 

Vers. 49-56. The word of God, as the ground 
of our hope in life, as a light in our night of 
trouble, as a song-on our pilgrimage.—To con- 
tinue steadfast, patient, and courageous in the 
word of God, is, according to the testimony of 
history and the experience of all believers, the. 
everflowing fountain of blessing in the miseries 
of this world.—God deigns to be reminded of 
His word by our mouth. But he who ‘under- 
takes to do so must not only know God’s word, 
he must also sincerely love it, believe it from 
the heart, and earnestly strive to keep it.—God 
does not forget or abandon us: but oh that we, 
at all times, by day and by night, in prosperity 
and in adversity, might remember God and His 
word, and cleave to them !—To keep God’s word, 
is the endowment and estate of the pious. 

Srarkxe: If God wills that our faith should 
not forget His promises, He will surely, in His 
faithfulness, not leave His promise unfulfilled.— 
When God’s word and hope and prayer are 
united in any heart, there are found comfort, 
life, and revival.—Former judgments of God are 
a powerful mirror of terrors for the ungodly, 
but comforting tokens of mercy for believers.— 
The children of God resemble their heavenly 
Father, inasmuch as what He abhors is abhorred 
by them.—To abandon God and His word is 
the first step to sin, and soon after that comes 
thé greatest degree of obduracy.—It is a burden 
to the children of the world, to have much to do 
with God’s word, but to God’s children it isa 
delight, for it cheers and sweetens this troublous 
life.—Those who assiduously call God’s word to 
mind through the day, and who commend them- 
selves earnestly to Him on retiring to rest, have 
in this the surest remedy against evil thoughts and 
sinful dreams.—A good conscience, guarded well 
in accordance with God’s word, is better than all 
the joys and riches of this world.—Rineer: Itis a 
great privilege, when we have to sustain new as- 
saults, to be able to look back with comfort upon 
temptations overcome.—GurntTuER: Thou must 
now learn to make a difference amongst men, de- 
termining thy friendships and thy enmities ac- 
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‘cording to God’s word.—Diepricu: God cannot 
forsake those who wait for Him: the faith which 
He Himself has evoked, He cannot leave unjusti- 
fied.—TauBEe: God’s words are the concealed 
roots of His deeds, and His deeds are His words 
laid bare.—A worldly man is enraged when he 
himself is insulted, but quite indifferent when 
God is insulted.. It is the reverse with God’s 
children. Their holy indignation at the despisers 
of God has, as its reverse side, a holy love for the 
law of the Lord. 

[Matr. Henry: Those that make God’s pro- 
mises their-portion, may with humble boldness 
make them their plea.—Those can bear but little 
for Christ, that cannot beara hard word for 
Him.—God’s work is its own wages: a heart to 
obey the will of God is a most valuable reward 
of obedience; and the more we do, the more we 
may doin the service of God: the branch that 
beareth fruit is made more fruitful.—Brivgss : 
Seek to keep your heart in tune.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 57-64. It is impossible to keep God’s 
word without His gracious assistance, but He 
affords such assistance to those who pray ear- 
nestly for it, and continue thus to pray.—The 
communion of believers is a rich fountain of 
mutual comfort, support, and edification.—The 
better we learn to know ourselves and the world 
by an impartial trial, with the greater longing 
will we entreat from God’s mercy the light, the 
comfort, and the power of His holy word.—Mz- 
LANCHTHON’s custom was to rise up soon after 
midnight, and after praying to meditate upon 
God’s word.—Starke: How earnestly men 
strive after earthly possessions! how many dis- 
putes are caused thereby! But they despise the 
heavenly inheritance, and often even trifle it 
away.—The chief matter of all our prayer should 
be, that God would be merciful to us, and pre- 
serve us in His mercy.—It is sometimes advisa- 
ble in temporal matters to postpone the execution 
of a purpose, but in things spiritual, every mo- 
ment is fraught with peril if repentance be 
deferred.—GuENTHER: As soon as thou showest 
zeal in thy religion, many former friends will 
forsake thee. No matter.—LynckeR: A retro- 
spect of the past year teaches (1) how much we 
have to be thankful for, (2) how much we have 
to implore pardon for, (3), whom we have to 
comfort us.—TauBe: He who is in haste to de- 
liver his soul evinces a sincere heart.—The 
riches of God’s mercy, spread as they are over 
ali the earth, are disclosed to the eye of faith; 
but the greatest of His mercies is~His word, 
which excites faith, and teaches us to recognize 
God in His ways and works. 

[Marr. Henry: Those that take God for their 
portion, must take Him for their prince, and 
swear allegiance to Him; and having promised 
to keep His word , we must often put ourselves 
in mind of our promise, Ps. xxxix. 1.—We must 
never think the worse of God’s ways for any 
trouble we may meet with in those ways: nor 
fear being losers by our religion at last, however 
we may be losers by it now.—See how the 
Psalmist husbanded his time: when he could 
not lie and sleep, he would rise and pray.—Bp. 
Horne: Mercy is the sole fountain of every good 
gift for which we ask, and God’s promise the 
sole ground upon which we ask it.—Bripazs: 





The more there is of our heart in seeking, the 
more there will be of the Lord’s heart in return- 
ing to us.—J. F. M.]. 

Vers. 65-72, He who humbles himself under 
God’s powerful hand, will find his sufferings 
turn to blessings; they make him, especially, 
learn and feel his own sins and God’s mercy.— 
He is blessed, who has become wise by experi- 
ence, and who, by the discovery of his error, 
has been driven from his own sins, and from the 
ways of the world, to God and His word.—We 
err most and most perilously, when we esteem 
ourselves wise, righteous, and strong.—God’s 
word a treasure above all treasures; why and 
for what ends? 

Starke: God is the living source of all 
good.—To this fountain men should trace it 
all, so that God be not robbed of His 
glory.—Affliction is a holy and profitable ordi- 
nance of God; a school of wisdom, in which is 
learnt what God and man are.—Human know- 
ledge and scientific understanding of Divine 
truth does not make any truly taught of God. 
Faith, prayer, and trials are also necessary.— 
There is nothing that can be less well endured 
than prosperity. Men commonly fall away, un- 
der it, into false paths and into sin.—God may 
bring us back to His way by gentle or by harsh 
means, and yet they are all nothing but goodness 
and mercy.—The rod makes good children, and 
the uses of the cross, to those who are exercised 
thereby, are great and manifold.—That so many 
are lost and condemned is due to their worship- 
ping gold and silver as their gods, and thus for- 
getting the Eternal God.—He who is God’s child 
does not concern himself about gold and silver. 
If be is God’s child, he is also His heir, and 
He will give him what he needs, when it is ne- 
cessary for him.—If men would rightly consider 
the origin of the Divine word, that it is a word 
from the mouth of God, they would joyfully be- 
come possessors of it; they could not do other- 
wise.—FrRiscH: From every work and word of 
our beloved God, we must taste and see how kind 
He is.—Rirecer: God brings men down from their 
own wisdom by humiliations, and commonly 
from their own righteousness by more severe 
humiliations.—Tavuse: What are we without 
God’s word? We know not what we are to do, 
nor what He does. 

[Marr. Henry: God’s favors look best when 
they are compared with the promise, when they 
are seen flowing from that fountain.—Sanctified 
afflictions soften the heart and open the ear for 
discipline. The prodigal’s distress brought him 
to himself first and then to his father.—Scorr; 
How dreadful is the case of those who are hard- 
ened in sin, even in the furnace of affliction !— 
Bripges: Let my heart never condemn me when 
it ought not! Let it never fail to condemn me 
when it ought!—There is none so communica- 
tively good as God.—The first mark of the touch 
of grace, is when the heart becomes sensible of 
jts own insensibility, and contrite on account 
of its own hardness.—J. F. M.]. 

Vers. 73-80. We owe to God as our Creator 
our natural life and its preservation. Is it 
otherwise with our spiritual life 7—To those wha 
fear God, His faithfulness is discernible, even in 
His judgments, as that of a merciful God.—The 
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sincere servant of God soon discovers that he has 
no other consolation than the mercy of the Lord. 

Starke: The creation of a new heart creates 
also the obligation to strive after progress in the 
living knowledge of God, and to praise Him for 
His benefits.—The good that God bestows upon 
a believer serves not only to console and edify 
him, but other believers also.—Nothing in God 
and in great lords is more convenient to their 
subjects than mercy, but there is nothing that 
is so much abused or so capriciously drawn 
upon.—God’s mercy is not for the servants of 
sin, but for His own.—Our consolation flows from 
the fountain of eternal Compassion, and we re- 
pose upon God’s promise, when we are inclined 
to receive this consolation. 

Friscu: Others are directed to look at thee: 
look then well at thyself. Oh, let them never 
(liscover anything evil; think of the sad effects 
of wickedness! Rather let thy doing and for- 
bearing be so regulated that they may follow thy 
example with gladness and a good conscience.— 
Rieger: It is no small help to those who fear 
God and yet are unable to throw off the oppres- 
sion of the service of vanity, when they see one 
who clings so fast to God in faith, confession, 
holy deeds, and hope, and allows himself to be 
overwhelmed by no obstruction.—DirpRicH: 
Like seeks comfort only in like, and so do those 
who fear God. But they have also a long chain 
of comforting thoughts behind them, and in these 
thoughts they are raised up again.—TauBe: The 
flower and quintessence of the whole revealed 
word is the gracious consolation promised by 
God, and gained by prayer. 

[Marr. Henry: The way in which God re- 
covers and secures His interest in men is by 
giving them an understanding; for by that door 
he enters into the soul and gains possession of 
it.—Br. Horne: In all our trials let us remem- 
ber that our brethren as well as ourselves are 
deeply interested in the event which may either 
weaken or strengthen the hands of multitudes. — 
Bripess: Be chiefly afraid of an inward decay, 
of a barren, sapless notion of experimental truth. 
Remember that your profession can only be 
thriving, vigorous, fruitful, as it is watered at 
the root.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 81-88. God’s word is and remains the 
subject of our confession, the guide of our path, 
and the ground of our hope.—If we do not make 
such rapid progress as we would wish, we go 
yet more surely forwards, if we do not allow 
ourselves to be forced or enticed aside from the 
word and way of God and the influence of His 
mercy. 

Starke: If God removes His consolation there 
is nothing in the world which can comfort the 
soul.—God ofcen wounds the body that He may 
heal the soul.—To have God’s word ever and for- 
ever in lively recollection, is an excellent cha- 
racteristic of hope.—Presumption and pride in 
the enemies of Christ and of His followers, is a 
sure fore-token of the severe judgment that im- 
pends over them.—As much as the world can af- 
flict, torment, and slay, so much can God’s grace 
comfort, delight, and revive.—The mercy of God 
must be beginning, middle, and end. Thou 
livest in that mercy and upon it.—To God’s 
children every moment that He delays His help 


appears too long. But God has His wise reasons: 
He will surely fulfil His word at the right time. 

FriscH: The ungodly can only kill the body ; 
they may take away the natural life and earthly 
goods and possessions; they must leave us the life 
eternal.—Diepricu: In God consolation, in the 
world distress; with God faithfulness, with the 
world deadly falsehood.—Tausu: New troubles 
and new conflicts, but the old hope and refuge 
in his God.—It is the consolation of grace, that 
first opens the way to the prayer for help. 

[Matt. Henry: God help me is an excellent 
comprehensive prayer. Itisa pity that it should 
ever be used lightly or.asa by-word.—The surest 
token of God’s good-will towards us, is His good 
work in us.—Brip@ss: Faith is indeed the soul’s 
venture for eternity, but it is a sure venture 
upon the ground of the word of God.—Be as- 
sured that waiting time is most precious. Nota 
moment of it wili be found eventually to have 
been lost. And not a moment of it could possi- 
bly have been spared. It isthe preparation and 
work by which the Lord has been progressive- 
ly moulding your heart for the reception of a 
more refreshing and abundant mercy.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 89-96. Nothing is to be compared with 
God but His. word. From it we may learn to 
know Him in His truth, and fromit, too, we may 
gain eternal life-—The world has been created 
by the word of God, and by His word it shall 
be prepared for His kingdom.—Everything 
changes; but not God and His word. , 

Srarke: Hternity is a word of terror, or a 
word of delight, according to the character of 
the person who contemplates it.—God will not 
change His word, but men must change them- 
selves according to that word, or it will judge 
them on that day.—Remember God's word at all 
times, and never forget it. If thou wilt forget 
anything, forget created things, which prevent 
thee from remembering it continually.—He who 
rightly appropriates in faith the meaning of the 
name Jesus, can truly pray: save me.—The 
friendship between God’s children and the world 
began with Cain, and will continue to the end 
of the world.—The pre-eminent excellence of 
God and His word must be so much clearer in 
the eyes of one who compares with them the 
things of this world. 

Franke: The uniting of the heart with God, 
so that God becomes ours and we become God’s, 
is the highest good that can be sought-in this 
life.—Friscu: Be not deluded by Satan, and per- 
suaded that the word of the Lord is of the same 
nature as that Of men. Rather let. experience 
testify in thee, whether thou wouldst not long 
since have perished in manifold distress, if this 
word had not continued with thee, and strength- 
ened thy heart.—Dimpricu: We know surely, 
that we have in God the greatest strength for us, 
as well as the greatest love.—Tausr: He who 
abides by the Father is established with the 
word that is forever sure, and cannot. perish. 

[Matr. Henry: See here what is the best help 
for bad memories, namely, good affections.— 
Bripeges: Wl the Christian complain of the ex- 
ceeding breadth of the commandment? The con- 
templation of it has lost its terrors in the recol- 
lection that the gospel of the Saviour has met 
its full demands. Broad as it may be, the love 
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that has fulfilled it is immeasurable.—Barnzs: 
A man who feels assured that he is a friend of 
God, has a right to appeal to Him for. pro- 
tection, and he will not appeal to Him in vain. 
—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 97-104. The longer and the more seri- 
ously we have to do with God’s word, the clearer 
it becomes to us; and the more highly we value 
it) the more will everything drive us to it.—It 
will be manifest in our words and conduct how 
we abide by the word of God. 

Luruer: Old age does not save from folly if 
God’s commands are not kept.—Srarxe: He who 
has tasted in his soul the graciousness of God’s 
word, can never be satiated in its enjoyment.— 
His hunger grows in such excess of supply: in 
his case it is true: ‘the longer the fonder.’’—As 
highly as grace surpasses nature, so much do 
those who are enlightened by God surpass those 
who are learned in the light of nature. True 
wisdom isnot to be gauged by) the number of 
years, but by the love to God and His word, and 
a blameless life-—A regenerate Christian is his 
own severe critic. He will not spare himself if 
he detects his heart inclining to error.—God’s 
word is truly that miraculous tree which sweet- 
ens the bitter waters of affliction.—Honey is 
both medicine and food, so also is God’s word to 
our souls, but its fruit and taste far surpass 
earthly honey.—The love of virtue always begets 
hatred of vice. The devil and Christ, light and 
darkness, are never united.—Rircrer: What a 
sincere heart seems to say here in its own praise, 
is really resolved into nothing but praise of God 
and His word, by which it has been taught, 
guided, and kept from every evil and false way. 
—Dirpricu: God’s word is of infinite meaning. 
One never wearies of it, but is ever more re- 
freshed and revived.—DricHERT: There is no 
more precious treasure in the world than God’s 
word; for (1) it remains when all else disap- 
pears; (2) it comforts and revives in distresses 
and sins; (3) and makes all wise for the blessed 
overcoming.—TauBE: Men cannot love God’s 
word without constant use of it, and they cannot 
love the truth obtained from it without hating 
falsehood. 

[Marr. Henry: Heavenly wisdom will carry 
the point at long run against carnal. policy. 
—By keeping the commandments we secure 
God on our side, and make Him our friend, and 
therein are certainly wiser than those who make 
Him their enemy.—The love of the truth pre- 
pares for the light of it.—Br. Horne: Our hea- 
venly Teacher differeth from all others in this, 
that with the lesson, he bestoweth on the scholar 
both a disposition to learn and the ability to 
perform.—We shall ever find our relish for the 
word of God to be greatest when that for the 
world and the flesh is least, in time of affliction, 
sickness and death; for these are contrary one 
to the other. In heaven the latter will be no 
more, and therefore the former will be all in all. 
—Bripees: Let us remark this frame of enjoy- 
ment, this spiritual barometer, the pulse of the 
soul, marking most accurately our progress or 
decline in the divine life. With our advancement 
in spiritual health, the word will be increasingly 
sweet to our taste, while our declension will be 
marked by a corresponding abatement in our 


desires, and love and perception of its delights. 
—J. F..M.] 

Vers. 105-112. In the light of God’s word we 
see where we are to set our feet in the darkness 
of this world, so as not to stumble and fall, and 
whither we are to direct the way of our steps for 
our salvation.—As God is so much in earnest 
with His requirements, threatenings and pro- 
mises, so it is incumbent upon us to govern our 
lives according to them.—The perils of those 
who confess God are great; but so also is the 
reward of faithfulness.—If the heart has been 
inclined in love to God’s word, then the word 
impels us, with the vigor of life, to the fulfilment 
of our resolves and vows, to the praise of the 
Lord, with the offerings of the lips and the life. 
—The word of God—a heayenly light, a comfort 
to the soul, a life-giving force. 

Starke: If God’s word is a lamp and light, it 
must be bright and clear.. How do unbelievers 
say then that it is dark ?—Reason may be alight, 
and a fair one; but it cannot show or discover 
the way from death to life.—Affliction may in- 
deed subdue and humble us; but God’s word 
gives, under its influence, rich consolation. If 
thou lovest life better than God’s word, thou 
wilt in death lose both thy life and Christ.— 
What will men not do in order to acquire an 
earthly inheritance? And should not the eter- 
nal inheritance be worth so much as that men 
would willingly resign everything else, and aspire 
after it alone? 

Frisco: Make a good beginning, and accus- 
tom thy heart more and more to be conformed 
to God’s judgments, even to the end.—RiEGeER: 
The best and most fervent resolutions may be 
followed by the most complete humiliation, so 
that the strange fire that has been introduced 
may be separated, the spirit preserved from 
self-elevation, and the professed zeal be put to a 
suitable proof.—DiepRicu: Worldlings would 
have, as their inheritance, hard cash or real 
estate; such possessions give them much vexa- 
tion.—Tausn: The word is always the strong 
branch, which the believer seizes while about to 
sink, so that he is not swallowed up in the abyss; 
and his prayer from the depths is then the out- 
stretched hand. 

{Marz. Henry: The commandment is a lamp 
kept burning by the oil of the Spirit; it is like- 
the lamps in the sanctuary and the pillar of fire 
to Israel.—Br. Horne: Man is a traveller, his 
life is a journey, heaven is his end, his road lies 
through a wilderness, and he is in the dark.— 
Bripaxs: The lamp must be lighted, or no re- 
flection will shine upon our path. The word of 
God must be accompanied with the teaching of 
the Spirit, or all is ‘‘darkness, gross darkness ”’ 
still.—Those who have never realized the near- 
ness of eternity can have but a faint idea of the 
support that is needed in the hour when ‘flesh 
and heart fail” to keep the soul in simple de- 
pendence upon the Rock of ages.—How encou- 
raging is it to trace every tender prayer, 
every contrite groan, every working of spi- 
ritual desire, to the assisting, upholding in- 
fluence of the free Spirit’ of God. The same 
hand that gave the new bias to direct the 
soul in a heavenward motion will be put forth 
from time to time to quicken that motion—to in- 
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cline the heart even unto the end.—Barnes: 
All who make a profession of religion solemnly 
vow or swear. They doit in the house of God; 
they do it in the presence of the Discerner of 
hearts; they do it at the communion table; they 
do it at the family altar; they do it in the closet 
when alone with God.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 113-120. With half of the heart we can 

neither love God, nor trust His word truly, nor 
earnestly hate and forsake evil.—The turning 
away from the world and the turning to God are 
mutually conditioned and are the saving fruit of 
a living fear of God.—The word of God, as a 
word of truth, assures the deliverance of the 
righteous and the ruin of the ungodly. 
_ Srarxe: That man has not a spark of true 
ove to God in his soul who can behold the wick- 
edness of men with indifference and without 
emotion.—No man ean be so secure and free 
from danger as a believer who dwells under the 
protection of the Highest.—If a man would 
withdraw himself gradually from evil society, 
his endeavors will be useless: he always becomes 
entangled in it again. The separation must be 
made completely and at once.—Those reflections 
are profitable which a believer makes when he 
examines himself to discover whether he retains 
his early strength of religious feeling or whether 
he has declined. If he detects signs of the lat- 
ter, what is more necessary than the prayer: 
Strengthen me that I may recover?—All false 
doctrine and sinful living are seed and fruit 
sown and raised by the devil; therefore God 
hates and punishes them.—He who is not. terri- 
fied before the wrath of God and does not work 
out his salvation with fear and trembling has in 
store for himself in eternity unceasing despair 
and wailing. 

Franke: Ifa man be spiritually sound, God’s 
word will ever be sweet to him; his heart will 
ever delight itself in God, and he will do His 
will with alacrity and cheerfulness in all that is 
enjoined upon him. By this it can be known 
whether his soul is healthy or unsound.—FRriscu: 
Many suppose that they can believe what they 
will, that no one will care anything about it, 
that there will be no trouble or danger in it, 
and so they cast God’s word behind them, and 
follow every changing opinion, and allqw them- 
selves to be deceived by false doctrine, and thus 
are led to fall away; but are they to do this 
‘with impunity? They imagine, indeed, that 
they may live as they please and no misfor- 
tune will come upon them. But when they say: 
There is peace! there is no danger! destruction 
quickly overtakes them.—Rixcer: Hatred. of 
evil must quicken and purify the love of good; 
while the love of good must control and regulate 
the hatred of evil.—Drepricu: All the thoughts 
and desires of the natural man are false; for he 
wishes what does not, and can never, come to 
pass, and seeks life and honor in that which is 
death and the vilest disgrace.—TavBe: Fear 
and love, in one and the same heart, and towards 
one and the same object, God’s testimonies and 
judgments. 

[Marr. Henry: Whatever others do, this I 
will do; though I be singular; though all about 
me be evil-doers and desert me; whatever I 
have done hitherto, I will for the future walk 











closely with God. They are the commandments 
of God, of my God, and therefore I will keep 
them. He is God, and may command me; my 
God, and will command me nothing but what is 
for my good.—We stand no longer than God 
holds us, and go no further than He carries us. 
—Br. Horne: Encompassed with a frail body 
and a sinful world, we need every possible tie; 
and the affections both of fear and love must be 
employed to restrain us from transgression; we 
must, at the same time, love God's testimonies 
and fear His judgments.—Bripges: There is no 
humble believer that will not have observed how 
intimately the ‘‘fear of the Lord”’ is connected 
with the ‘‘comfort of the Holy Ghost,” and with 
his own steady progress in holiness and prepa- 
ration for heaven.—J. F.M. ] 

Vers, 121-128. A good conscience comforts © 
and strengthens the soul in the bitter sufferings 
of persecution which the world never forgets to 
inflict upon the righteous; but it does not make 
them vain or secure.—Courage and humility are 
as closely united in the righteous as are thanks- 
giving and prayer.—Those are the gloomiest 
times when the faithless not merely transgress 
the law of God, but seek to destroy it, and banish 
the word of revelation from the world. 

Starke: Thou must not depart from what is 
right on account of the friendship or enmity of 
the world, but must continue courageously there- 
in in the duties of thy profession or calling.— 
It is ever true that the love of righteousness is 
attended by persecution; but it is also true that 
right will ever remain right.—Divine consolation 
can-give far more joy than all calumnies can 
disturb.—Hope in a true believer is only the 
stronger and more steadfast, the longer divine 
help is delayed.—The mercy of God is not to be 
abused as an occasion for sin, but should urge 
us to the most strenuous efforts to fulfil the will 
of God in a holy life-—The longer we learn in 
God’s school, the more we become conscious of 
our yet remaining ignorance, and therefore long 
more for growth in knowledge.—He who will 
pray against his enemies must be more concerned 
about the hallowing of God’s name than about 
his own welfare.—Not to regard God’s word, 
but to act according to one’s own will, and to do 
all the works of the flesh, are sure presages of 
the impending judgments of God.—Thou wilt not 
be able to fulfil God’s law unless thou: hast love. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law (Rom. xiii. 10).— 
God’s word must not be divided. If we hold the 
one portion, we must hold the other. 

FriscH: Dishonor done to God should con- 
cern thee more than disgrace or injury inflicted 
upon thyself in the world.—Rincrr: Let no 
pleasure or pain tear me from. the love of God 
and of His word.—DiepRicu: God so deals with 
his servants as to make them wise and make 
them His familiar friends (John xv. 14f.).— 
TauBeE: Earnest zeal for God is united in all saints 
with the deeply humble spirit of the publican. 

[Marr. Henry: Though our eyes fail, God's 
word doth not; and therefore those that build 
upon it, though now discouraged, shall in due 
time see His salvation.—Bp. Horne: How ought 
a man to fear lest the next sin he commits should 
fill up his measure and seal his eternal doom!— 
Bripecrs: Ina season of desertion, while we 
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maintain a godly jealousy over our own hearts, 
let us beware of a mistrustful jealousy of God. 
Distrust will not cure our wound or quicken us 
to prayer, or recommend us to the favor of God, 


or prepare us for the mercy of the gospel. Com- 


plaining is not humility. Prayer without wait- 
ing is not faith.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 129-136. The greater the departure from 
God’s word; the more ardent the prayer for the 
diffusion of His light. The depth of love in the 
faithful is gauged by the depth of their sorrow 
for the fallen and deceived (Jer. i. 9; Luke xix. 
41; Phil. iii. 18f.).—Why should supplication 
for God’s merciful upholding never be permitted 
to cease among His servants? 

SrarKxe: The more wonderful the things are 
which are contained in God’s word, the more 
time and diligence should be employed in appre- 
hending, comprehending, learning and practising 
them. Many a troubled heart still experiences 
the wonderful power of the divine word, draw- 
ing from it consolation, joy and life.—The love 
of God is the true school in which to have the 
knowledge and mysteries of God.—A pious heart 
bewails not only its own sins, but also those of 
others. 

FranKE: The Holy Scriptures are a mine to 
which not merely the learned have a right, but 
which is opened-to the whole world.—Friscu: 
The madness and ruin of others should make us 
wise to esteem more highly the word of God, 
full, as it is, of precious secrets and wonders, a 
treasure-house stored with saving instruction 


-and heart-enlivening consolation.—Rizeer: In 


the anguish of sin, God’s word whispers forgive- 
ness to-the heart and preserves us when tempted 
to new sins.—Dizpricu: The greater our joy in 
God, the more intense is our suffering in the 
world.—TavsBe: It is just what is wonderful in 
God’s Scriptures, that the world stumbles at, 
but which attracts the single-hearted. 

[Martr. Henry: Then we may expect temporal 
blessings, when we have this in our eye, that we 
may serve God the better.—Comfort me with the 
light of Thy countenance on every dark and 
cloudy day. If the world frown upon me, yet 
do Thou smile.—The sins of sinners are the sor- 
rows of saints; we must mourn for that which 
we cannot mend.—Brivegs: It is the peculiar 
character of the Christian, that he is as earnest 
in his desires for deliverance from the power as 
from the guilt of sin.—Barnes: Nothing is more 
remarkable than that pious men ordinarily feel 
so little on account of the danger of their friends 
and fellow-sinners.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 187=144. Love to God is the fountain of 
that zeal which seeks not its own advantage, but 
the honor of God, and consumes not others, but 
itself.—We cannot value the word of God at 
nearly its worth, nor praise it so much as it de- 
serves of us.—The word of God has its value 
and power in this: it contains, reflects and holds 
forth to the apprehension of men God’s eternal 
righteousness, His infallible truth, and His un- 
changeable purity. 

SrarKke: God's word isa clear mirror of the 
Divine righteousness, both in its promises and in 
its threatenings.—The preaching of the law is to 
be attended to, as well as the preaching of the 
gospel.—The Holy Scriptures, as they are the 
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oldest, are also the plainest and the best book in 
the world.—What is best should ever be to ug 
dearest, and above all, God and His word.—Hu- 
mility, suffering, and fidelity in the ways of God, 
are infallible tokens of sincerity in religion.—If 
men believed from the heart, that all God’s words 
are nothing but truth, they would also seek to 
walk as children of the truth.—The children of 
the world glory in their great prosperity and 
riches; true Christians glory in their tribula- 
tions (2 Cor. xii. 9).—Delight in God’s word 
overcomes:all misfortunes. 

Friscu: If thou wouldst give a token that 
God is in thee, labor, with God-like zeal, against 
false doctrine and godless living. —Tausy: What- 
ever God has ordained, kings and beggars are 
bound to obey, and he who disobeys, does it at 
his peril and to his own hurt; while he who 
obeys, enjoys a rich reward.—Itis a blessed con- 
sequence of the world’s despite, and the whole- 
some fruit of all affliction, that the faith of the 
man who cleaves to'God, becomes thereby more 
decided, his love to God more faithful and strong, 
and his delight in the word more intense (1 Cor. 
iv. 12), 

[Marr. Henry: That which we are com- 
manded to practice is righteous; that which we 
are commanded to believe is faithful.—BuisHop 
Horne: Let our study be now in the Scriptures, 
if we expect our comfort from it in time to come. 
Scorr: Happy are those who love the whole 
word of God, because of its purity and its puri- 
fying influence upon their hearts.—The law of 
God is the truth, the standard of holiness, and 
the rule of happiness.—Bripers: The most 
satisfactory evidence of our.zeal as a Christian 
principie, is when it begins at home, in a narrow 
scrutiny and vehement revenge against the sins 
of our own hearts.—Barnes: He who can bear 
contempt on account of his opinions, can usually 
bear anything.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 145-152.—When danger increases, let 
not anxiety increase, but faith and prayer.—The 
assurance of being heard in prayer does not flow 
from our piety and zeal, but from God’s mercy 
and truth.—When persecutors draw near us, let 
us draw near to the Omnipresent God, and cast 
ail our cares upon Him. 

STaRKE: God bestows Himself and His gifts 
only to praying souls. If these gifts are at all 
of importance to thee, never cease praying.— 
What does it help a man, that he, knows the 
means of grace, God’s word, and prayer, and 
yet does not employ them ?—If we neglect to do 
good, we very soon begin to do evil.—God proves 
that Heis nigh His people, especially in times 
of persecution, and that by unexpected help and 
protection.—God’s word and promise have an 
eternal foundation, and therefore nothing earthly 
can overturn them. 

Ringer: The mercy and justice of God, an- 
nounced and displayed in His word, are a staff 
of comfort.—DieprRicH: God’s word kas the 
power to make us pious and faithful; but it lies 
with ourselves to win from it a blessing.—TavuBE: 
The earnestness of our supplications may be 
tested, not only by the urgency of our cries, but 
also by the time when they are offered. 

[Martt. Henry: The more intimately we con- 
verse with the word of God, and the more we 
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dwell upon it in our thoughts, the better able 
shall we be to speak to God in His own 
language, and the better we shall know what to 
pray for as we ought. Reading the word will 
not serve, but we must meditate upon it.— 
Brivaus: Near as the Lord is to His people, to 
shield them from their enemies, is He not nearer 
still, when He dwells in their hearts ?—Barves: 
This conviction that God is near us, this manifes- 
tation of God to the soul, as a present God, is 
one of the most certain assurances to our own 
minds, of the truth of religion and of our ac- 
ceptance with Him.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 153-160.—God’s dealings follow the rule 
of His righteousness, as the word of His truth 
testifies; and therefore He remains far from the 
despisers of His salvation, but vouchsafes the 
help of His mercy to those who crave it earnestly. 

SrarKxe: It is already the beginning of deliv- 
erance when God regards us in mercy.—He who 
avenges himself robs God of His honor, and en- 
croaches upon His prerogative; for vengeance is 
His.—All who remain sincerely and steadfastly 
by God’s word, find in Him a mighty Defender 
and strong Protector.—There is nothing more 
precious or helpful, than to approach God hy 
laying hold upon His mercy; for then He can 
not pass thee by, He must grant to thee what 
thou dost by faith grasp so hard.—It is as dif- 
ficult for the penitent in distress to avail them- 
selves of God’s mercy with confidence, as it is easy 
for the ungodly to abuse it.—The victory of be- 
lievers is gained by faith and patience in the 
word of God.—Sincere endeavors to fulfil God’s 
commands, and unchanging hatred of all that is 
ungodly, flow from ardent love éo God’s word.— 
If God’s word is nothing but truth, the founda- 
tion of faith is immovable and no prayer will be 
lost. 

Friscu: Consider well among what manner 
of persons thou hast to live in this world. With 
respect to God, thou wilt find most to be de- 
spisers ; with respect to themselves, lost, and far 
from salvation; with respect to thee, persecutors 
and foes.—We can trace here how the Psalmist’s 
turning to God, through the medium of His be- 
loved word, becomes ever more tender; how he 
becomes ever more anxious to separate himself 
from the desperate condition of the ungodly, who 
throw away all hope of salvation by forsaking 
the judgments of God.—Dinpricu: I cleave to 
Thy promise, nor will remain in any sin; and on 
such distress as mine, Thou must have compas- 
sion.—TauBxu: He who presents his plea to God’s 
mercy, ceases to boast of his own worthiness; 
and he who praises that mercy, has discovered 
the greatness of his guilt and his own inability. 

[Matr. Henry: A man that is steady in the 
way of his duties, though he may have many 
enemies, need fear none.—BripgEs: As often 
as we feel the hindrance of straitened desires 
and heartless: affections, let us repair to the 
loving-kindness of the Lord, as the overflowing 
fountain of life to the soul. Remember, to be 
‘filled ” is the promise. We have life, but oh, 
give it us more abundantly, as much as these 
houses of clay, as much as these earthen vessels 
can contain.—J. F. M. 

Vers. 161-168.—To love God’s word, to enjoy 
His peace, to wait for His salvation—this is the 


employment, reward, and joy of faith.—God’s 
word will profit him little who prefers the favor 
of princes to the mercy of God, and dreads their 
power more than he.does God’s hand. 

Starke: The fear of God regards the eternal 
and does not depart from God’s word, even 
though life itself should be sacrificed; but the 
fear of man regards the temporal and prefers 
honor from men to honor from God.—As long as 
the heart is rent with restless desires, it cannot 
be called the peaceful. dwelling of God.—In 
spiritual matters we must flee from all trifling 
fancies of men and hold fast to God’s word.—If 
we allow ourselves, wilfully or neglectfully, to 
commit venial sins, they grow deadly ones, 
which rob us of all our powers, of spiritual life 
itself.—The daily spiritual occupation of the 
Christian, is to endeavor to grow in love to God 
and His word, to become ever more faithful in 
striving after holiness, and to keep God’s com- 
mandments.—A believer loves both the Law and 
the Gospel. . As the latter leads him to Christ 
and true faith, so the former urges him to a holy 
life.—If there is anything which can create holy 
impressions upon men’s minds, so as to influence 
them to leave wickedness and do good, it is 
surely the thought, apprehended by faith, of 
God’s omnipresence. 

Franxe: If our hearts are temples of the 
Holy Ghost, we will no longer keep counting up 
our times of praising God, but from those hearts, 
as from an altar of thanksgiving, the flame of 
devotion and love will unceasingly ascend in 
fervent praise to Him.—Friscu: If thou dost re- 
tain God’s word in thy heart, it will be to thee in- 
stead of the richest spoil, and in outward disquie- 
tude, thou mayst encourage thyself with inward 
peace in God.—DiEepricu: To men of the world, 
the word of Godis harsh, over-strict, and difficult, 
but to us, it is the highest delight; and our dread 
is lest, amid the temptations of the enemy, wemay 
through unfaithfulness and indolence, depart 
from it.—Tause: The praise of God and the 
peace of God, are the legitimate consequences of 
a sanctified life. 

[Marr. Henry: The more we see of the amia- 
ble beauty of truth, the more we shall see of the 
detestable deformity of a lie.—They that love the 
world have great vexation, for it does not an- 
swer their expectations; they that love God’s 
word have great peace, for it outdoes their ex- 
pectations.—Bisnop Horne: Christ alone kept 
the old law, and He enableth us to observe the 
new.—Bripexs: Conscious unworthiness ma 
give a trembling feebleness to the hand of faith, 
but the weakest apprehension of one of the least 
of the gospel promises, assures of our interest in 
them all.— Why may we not set all the fulness 
of the covenant before the weakest believer, as 
well as before the strongest, and proclaim to 
both, with equal freedom, the triumphant chal- 
lenge: ‘¢ Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect ?”—How beautiful is that spirit 
which not only longs for holiness as the way to 
heaven, but loves heaven better for the holy way 
that leads to it, and for the perfect holiness that 
reigns there eternally.—Barnurs: Religion is es- 
sentially voluntary, and the times of secret de- 
votion must also be voluntary; and therefore a 
man can easily determine, by his own secret de- 
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votion, whether he has any peculiar interest, at 
any particular time, in religion, or whether he 
las any religion at all.—J. F. M.]° 

Vers. 169-176.—Thanksgiving for the hearing 
of prayer emboldens to renewed supplication, 
and opens the way for new blessings.—The faith- 
fulness of God our Shepherd the cause of our 
salvation, and the perpetual subject of our 
prayers and thanksgiving. 

Starke: As ingratitude stops the fountain of 
the Divine mercy, so gratitude opens it.—Is it 
not because men are ashamed of God and His 
word before others, that there are so very few 
conversations on Divine things?—The more 
God’s word is read and heard, the more consola- 
tion does it impart, like those odoriferous plants 
and spices, which, the more they are bruised, 
give forth the sweeter perfume.—The soul can- 
not praise God if it does not live, and no praise 
is pleasing to God, unless it comes from a soul 
which lives in Him.—Whenever a man fancies 
he is better than others, and belongs to a higher 
type of Christianity, he soon loses all the good he 
once had.—The whole of religion is comprised 
in three things, namely: a true knowledge of the 
misery of sin, an earnest striving to gain re- 
demption, and a genuine amendment of life ac- 
cording to the precepts of God’s word.—LutTuEr: 
A Christian is not in being, but in becoming ; his 
life is not piety, but a becoming pious; not 
health, but convalescence; not rest, but exer- 
cise; we are not yet, we are only tobe; with us 
there is no completion, but only progress and 


ceaseless action; we are not at the goal, but 
upon the way.—Franxe: The cause of the 
feebleness in religion, which many manifest, is 
that they soon leave off praying, if God does not 
hear at once.—The sinful lusts, which are 
against God’s commandment, contend also against 
our souls, and slay us if we persist in them,— 
DiepricH: Let me but understand Thy word 
truly, and then come what will.—TaUBE: Poy- 
erty of spirit is the beginning and the end of the 
life of grace.—It was I that strayed and was 
— it was-Thou that didst seek and find and 
eep. 

[Marr. Hunry: They that pray for God’s 
grace, must aim at God’s glory.—We are apt to 
wander like the sheep, and very unapt, when we 
wander, to find the way again.—Lord, own me 
for one of them, for, though I am a stray sheep, 
I have Thy mark. Concern Thyself for me; send 
after me by the word and conscience and provi- 
dence; bring me back by Thy grace.—Thus he 
concludes the Psalm, with a penitent sense of his 
own sin, and a believing dependence on God's 
grace. With these a devout Christian will con- 
clude his duties, will conclude his life; he will 
live and die repenting and praying.—BisHop 
Horne: Restore us, oh Lord Jesus, by Thy 
grace to righteousness, and by Thy power to 
glory !—Bripaes: The life of prayer is the cry 
of the heart to God. The eloquence of prayer 
is its earnestness. The power of prayer is the 
spirit of supplication.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXX. 


A Song of Degrees. 


In my distress I cried 
Unto the Lorp, and he heard me. 


2 Deliver my soul, O Lorp, from lying lips, 


And from a, deceitful tongue. 
8 What shall be given unto thee? 


Or what shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue? 


4 Sharp arrows of the mighty, 
With coals of juniper. 


5 Woe is me, that I sojourn in Mesech, 
That I dwell in the tents of Kedar! 


6 My soul hath long dwelt | 
With him that hateth peace. 


7 Iam for peace: but when I speak, 
They are for war. 


604 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—On the super- 
scription compare Introd. 3 6, No. 5. We have 
but little to add here. Ewald now decides for 
the reference to the festival journeys to Jerusa- 
lem. So also Liebusch in the Ouedlinburg Os- 
terprogramm. 1866, mentions ‘The pilgrim songs 
in the Fifth Book of the Psalms.” Delitzsch, on 
the contrary, now holds to the expression ‘‘songs 
of ascents,” but refers, it, with Gesenius and 
others, to the artificial climactic form of the 
rhythm, in which the poem, by the repetition of 
one of the significant words immediately pre- 
ceding advances by a gradual ascent. Hitzig 
traces this obscure and doubtful term;for which 
none of the explanations proposed are sufficient, 
(Hupfeld), to a word-play, by the collector and 
redactor of the fifteen Psalms which are fur- 
nished with this title, referring to the steps of 
the Temple. For the ascent to the outer court 
was made through each of the three gates by se- 
ven steps, and that tothe inner court by eight; 
and in this small collection of songs, which are 
closely connected by many similarities both of 
form and contents, the first contains seven, the 
second eight verses. It is further to be remarked 
that, in Ps. exxi. is written exceptionally Jam- 
maaléth, which seems to favor the explanation: 
“for the upward journeys” (Aquila, Symma- 
chus), but may just as well mean: after the man- 
ner of steps (Del.); for it is just in that Psalm 
that the climactic structure, which in others al- 
most disappears, is displayed quite characteris- 
tically. This difference is entirely unnoticed by 
the Sept., Chald., and Jerome, and regarded by 
Hitzig as a mistake of the copyist. 

[Hengstenberg, with whom Alexander and Pe- 
rowne, as well as most. commentators, agree, fa- 
vors the view first mentioned above. Against the 
view given in the Syrian translation, and also by 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, and formerly held 
by Ewald, that the title refers to those songs 
which were sung by Israel on the way home 
from Babylon, he urges the consideration that 
David and Solomon are mentioned as the com- 
posers of some of the Psalms which bear that 
title. He accounts for the position assigned to 
those Psalms, and the dissimilarity of style and 
modes of thought between them and the others, 
on the hypothesis, that ‘these five ancient 
Psalms, sung by the people, as they went up to 
Jerusalem, before the captivity, were made the 
basis of a whole series or system, designed for 
the same use, by an inspired writer, after the 
restoration, who not only added new Psalms of 
his own, as appears from the resemblances of 
tone and diction, but joined them to the old ones 
in a studied or artificial manner, entirely incon- 
sistent with the supposition of fortuitous or ran- 
dom combination.”” On the characteristics of 
the Psalms bearing the general title, he re- 
marks: ‘‘ These Psalms have much in common. 
The tone never rises in any of them above acer- 
tain height, and descends very speedily from 
that height when gained. They all bear the cha- 
racter of simplicity. With the exception of Ps. 
exxxii. they are all of short compass. In all of 
them, with the same exception, the parallelism 
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of the clauses is little attended to. No one of 
them bears an individual character; they all re- 
fer to the whole Church of God with the excep- 
tion, in some measure, of Ps. exxvii., which, 
without being individual, places before us, in 
the first instance, the particular members of the 
Church, but which the collector has applied also 
to the circumstances of the whole community.” — 
J. F. M.] 

In the Psalm before us is first presented an 
acknowledgment of prayer heard in former times 
(ver. 1). There is then offered a prayer for deli- 
verance from the power of a false, warlike, and sa- 
vage enemy (vers. 2-4). The suppliant longing for 
peace then complains (vers. 5-7) of that enemy’s 
implacable hatred, this complaint being the more 
sorrowful and urgent, as he had already bitterly 
experienced, dwelling as he did in the midst of 
such savage foes, the painful contrast, already 
too much aggravated, to his former condition. 
Nothing definitely can be said as to the histori- 
cal situation, not even whether the author had 
in mind purely personal experiences, or suffer- 
ings of his nation shared by him. Nor can we 
say whether the name of the enemy is to be taken 
historically or symbolically. 

Vers. 2-4. The expressions here are so con- 
cise and obscure, and it is possible to connect 
them in so many different ways, that the sense 
is highly doubtful. It is first most readily sug- 
gested to consider ver. 3.as3 a continuation of the 
address to Jehovah, and to take the deceitful 
tongue as the subject (Mendelssohn, Olshausen). 
But such a question would afford a sense but 
little suitable, and would be still less aptly con- 
nected with ver. 4. It has therefore been pro- 
posed to invert this order, and to regard Jeho- 
vah as the subject, and the deceitful tongue as 
addressed in the vocative (many since Isaaki, 
also Hengst. and Del.) An allusion is then sup- 
posed to exist to the formula usually employed 
in the announcement of the Divine punishments, 
(1 Sam. iii. 17 and frequently), and ver. 4 is 
taken as a continuation of the question, and asa 
figurative description of the tongue (J. D. Mich., 
Ewald), which is a sharp sword (Ps. lvii. 5), and 
a pointed arrow (Jer. ix. 7), and like the fire of 
hell (James iii. 6); or it is regarded as the an- 
swer to the question, and as a sarcastic descrip- 
tion of the punishments (comp. Ps. exl. 11) ac- 
cording to the law of retribution. But the sup- 
position of a sudden change of subject is very 
harsh in this connection, nor do adequate rea- 
sons for it appear. If, then, we return to the 
construction, according to which the deceitful 
tongue is the subject, it would certainly be in 
the highest degree forced and strange to suppose 
the possessor of the tongue to be meant, as me- 
tonymically implied in ver. 2, and ver. 4 to men- 
tion the punishments to be inflicted upon him for 
his deceitful conduct (Chald., de Dieu) or to de- 
scribe figuratively the injuries which he causes 
to others, while he himself gains nothing by them 
(Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Calvin, and many of the 
older expositors; also Rosenmiiller and De 
Wette). But, instead of this, there would be an 
address to the Poet, whether in the form of a 
question put by himself, or by a third person, in 
poetical fashion, or whether it is, which however 
is least probable, referred to an indefinite per- 
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son, as being a general expression. Ver. 4 would 
then present the conditions which called forth 
the prayer in ver. 2, expressing figuratively the 
dangerous effects of the tongue, but in the form 
of an answer (Hitzig), and not as an explanatory 
description (Luther, Geier). [Dr. Moll thus 
translates vers. 3,4: ‘‘What to thee gives, and 
what to thee brings the tongue of deceit ?” (tongue 
being the subject). ‘Arrows of a strong one, 
sharpened, along with coals of the broom-tree.”’ 
This ingenious mode of viewing the passage ap- 
pears to present its most natural connection, 
and, at the same time, to bring out its poetic 
beauty. The following rendering of vers. 1-4 
will exhibit this view, the arrangement of the 
clauses in the original being in some cases ne- 
glected for the sake of perspicuity. 

1. (Lhe Poet). I called to Jehovah in my dis- 
tress, and He answered me. 

2. Jehovah, deliver me from lips of lying, from 
the tongue of deceit. 

3. (A third person is represented as addressing 
the Poet). What does the tongue of deceit give 
thee and bring to thee? 

4, (The Poet). Arrows of a mighty man, sharp- 
ened, with coals of the broom-tree. 

The opinion mentioned above, as that of Heng- 
stenberg and Delitzsch, is favored by Alexander 
and Perowne.—J. F. M.] 

The roots of the rethem, that is, of the broom- 
tree (Gesen.), not of the juniper (Jerome, the 
Rabbins, and the older expositors), furnish the 
hest wood-coals in the opinion of the Arabs 
(Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien II., 791, 1073. 
Robinson, Palestine, 1., 336). They retain the 
glow longest, and, therefore, along with sharp 
arrows, are a suitable figure in the present con- 
nection. Itis not said that the arrows were 
sharpened with broom-tree coals, or hardened, 
pointed in them (older expositors cited in De 
Weite), or that they were burning (Knapp). The 
particular term is perhaps chosen in allusion to 
the mention made in the following verse of an 
abode in the tents of Kedar, a predatory Arab 
tribe (Gen. x. 2; Isa. xlii. 11; lx. 7; Sol. Song 
i.5). But it does not follow from this, any more 
than it does from the ery of woe, (Calv., J. H. 
Mich.), that ver. 4 should be severed from the 
preceding verse. 

Vers. 5, 6. Neither can ver. 4 be combined 
with the following verse, as though it represented 
the same historical situation. For we cannot 
justify the ingenious change of the reading DrlaP! 
into “Om (Hupfeld), in order to gain the mean- 
ing: the arrows of a warrior are sharp in the 
tents of Rethamim, according to the analogy of 
ver. 5, and the similar proper name in Numb. 
xxxili. 18. Moreover Mesech is named besides, 
along with Kedar, as a place of residence. This 
name points to a region between the Caspian and 
Black Seas in the fur North near Magog (Ezek. 
xxxvili. 2), The attempts which have been 
made to bring it into connection with Damascus 
(Hitzig), or to refer it to another Ishmaelitish 
tribe elsewhere unmentioned (Olshausen), or to 
explain it appellatively of the long duration of the 
abode in a strange land (Sept. et a/.) and thus to 
do away with the proper name, have arisen from 
the difficulty of assigning to the author a resi- 





dence among two tribes so far apart, especially 
when such residence is also described as atill 
continuing. Most expositors, therefore, since 
Saadias and Calvin, regard both names as figu- 
rative designations of rude and hostile compa- 
nions. These are supposed by some to have 
been the nations among whom the Jews lived in 
the Exile; by others, the Samaritans, who re- 
tarded the re-building of the city; by others 
still, the tribes among whom the people of God 
dwelt during the dispersion. ; 

[Ver. 7. Delitzsch; ‘He, for his part is peace, 
(comp. Micah ix. 4; Pss. cix. 4; ex. 3), inas- 
muchas love of peace, readiness for peace, and 
longing for peace fills his soul: yet, if he does 
but open his mouth, they are for war, their voice 
and conduct become hostile at once. ... The 


Psalm ends with the shrill dissonance of orowi 


and NNN. The cry for help, with which it 
begins, lingers hovering over that discord, long- 
ing for its removal.”—J. F. M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


To him who seeks peace, it is not always 
granted, in this world, to live in peace with those 
about him. He must often, and sometimes for 
a long period, have the bitterest experiences of 
their quarrelsome and hostile dispositions, and 
suffer much pain from their sore and malicious 
attacks by word and act. But the living God 
remains ever his Refuge, and the blessed expe- 
rience of prayers, heard in times past, strength- 
ens and encourages his faith in the coming of a 
like blessing in the troubled present, and his 
hopes of deliverance after renewed supplication. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The pious have no peace in the world, but they 
can rest in God.—Wounds, inflicted by a sharp 
and malicious tongue, burn more severely. than 
fire does, but God has a balm for them.—Blessed 
is he, who, though experiencing suffering in this 
evil world, experiences deliverance too, from 
answers to prayer. 

Starke: Liars and calumniators are the most 
injurious people in the world, and yet they in- 
jure none as much as they do themselves; for 
they are accursed, and an abomination unto God. 
—The kingdom of the devil is a kingdom of lies, 
and will in all likelihood, continue so, but 
Christ’s kingdom is one of eternal truth, whose 
fruit is peace and love.—The true Church has 
ever to dwell among the most cruel enemies, and 
under oppression. Friscu: It is much easier to 
heal a severe wound, than to repair the effects 
of a calumny circulated by lying tongues.— 
GuuntuEeR: The troubled, filthy spring of evil 
speaking is selfishness, envy, hatred of brethren, 
departure from God. If therefore, it is a sure 
mark of godlessness, and of a carnal disposition, 
to slander one’s brother, it is not to be wondered 
at, ifthe children of light have to suffer most 
from such poisonous arrows.—TauBE: He who 
has entered into communion with the God of 
peace, through the blood of reconciliation, is a 
child of peace (Matt. v. 9), while the wicked are 
like the troubled sea, which can never rest. (Is. 
lvii. 20f.). 
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[Be. Horne: Marvel not, O disciple of Jesus! 
if the world hate and oppose thee, but pray only 
that, when thou shalt be used as He was, thou 
mayest be enabled to bear that usage as He did. 

Barnes: J cried unto the Lord, etc. I had no 
other resource. I-could not meet the slander, I 
could not refute it. I could not prevent its ef- 
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fects on my reputation, and all that I could do 
was to commit the case to the Lord.—There is a 
world of peace, and the peace of heaven will be 
all the more grateful and blessed, when we go 
up to it from such a scene of conflict and war.— 
J.F. M.]. 


CXXI. 


A Song of degrees. 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help. 
2 My help cometh from the Lorn, 
Which made heaven and earth. 


3 He will not suffer thy foot to be moved : 
He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 
4 Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep. 


5 The Lorp is thy keeper: 


The Lorp is thy shade upon thy right hand. 


6 The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night. 


7 The Lorp shall preserve thee from all evil : 


He shall preserve thy soul. 


8 The Lorp shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in 
From this time forth, and even for evermore. 


The question is not one of uncertainty or doubt, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—The Poet lifts 
his eyes to the. mountains, upon which is Jeho- 
vah’s seat, with the assurance, that from thence 
protection from all that can imperil body and 
soul, and help in every situation of life, will be 
vouchsafed him by the almighty and eternal 
God, who is not only the Creator of the worid, 
but the Keeper of Israel, and who never grows 
weary in His activity and care. The change of 
persons is probably to be regarded as a poetical 
figure. A responsive song between a single 
voice (vers. 1 and 3), and the believing Church 
(vers. 2, 4), with the words of the Priest in 
(vers. 5-8), in support of such trust (Olsh.), is 
not definitely indicated. The confidence of 
trust is expressed already in ver. 1 6, without 
the need of taking the sentence relatively (the 
German, English and Dutch Bibles) against the 
Prevailing usage of {ND (yet comp. Josh. ii, 4). 





discovered. 
certainty that he was in exile, or on a festival 


but is a figure of speech. 


The particular situation of the Poet cannot be 
It is not even to be assumed with 


journey. For the mountains to which he lifts 


his eyes are not any high places whatever 
in the world (Calvin 
| help was expected, or the mountains within his 
present range of vision (Amyrald, Geier, J. H. 
Mich.), or those of Palestine, which the home- 
sick exile beholds in fancy (De Wette), but those 
of Jerusalem, or of Zion (Ps. lxxxvii. 1; exxv. 
2; exxxiii. 8) as the dwelling-place of God and 
i. place whence help proceeds (Ps. iii. 5; xiv. 
7). 
Poet was in Jerusalem itself, or in its vicinity, 
or at a distance. 
to Samaria, in the sixfold repetition of the catch- 
word WW (Hengstenberg, Hitzig), is too bold, 
since the guardianship of Jehovah is the funda. 
mental thought, 


et al.), from which 


But there is nothing to show whether the 


The conjecture of an allusion 
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Vers. 1-4. [The second member of ver. 1, 
should be an interrogative sentence as explained 
above.—J. F. M.]. It is by no means admissi- 
ble to obliterate (Rosenm., De Wette) the dis- 


‘tinction between the subjective negative oN ver 


8, and the objective x5, ver. 4. [PERowNE: 
“The Psalmist turns to address himself. First he 
utters the wish that God’s watchful care may be 
extended to him, and then the conviction that the 
Keeper of Israel, He who has been the God of his 
fathers, who has led the nation through all its 
eventful history, doth not, will not, cannot, 
slumber or sleep, comp. cxxxii. 4, 1 Kings xviii. 
27; Is.v. 27; Job vii. 20.”—J.F.M.]. By the 
exclamation: behold! (ver. 4), the assurance, 
that the Keeper of Israel cannot sleep, is still 
further supported. As the seed of Abraham, 
Israel could appropriate to itself the promise of 
Gen. xxvili. 15, so much the more confidently. 
No climax, however, is to be sought (Calv. Geier, 
J. H. Mich.), in the twoverbs. On the contrary 
the former is the stronger, meaning literally : 
to snore. (Hupfeld). The strengthening of the 
expression is effected by the accumulation of 
synonyms. 

Vers. 5,6. The shade is an image of protection 
(Numb. xiv. 9; Ps xci. 1); and this figure has some- 
thing peculiarly attractive to the Orientai, even 
when not a traveller. It occurs here as prepar- 
ing the way for the mention of the Sun, which 
immediately follows, but has not a physical and 
local meaning—=over thy right hand (Luther) or: 
lying towards thy right hand, that is, towards 
the south, or protecting on the sunny side (J. D. 
Mich., Muntinghe). Thisis plain, if we vonsider 
that the injurious influences proceeding from 
the sun and moon are introduced only as repre- 
sentative of dangers by day and night, against 
which the ever-watchful God grants protection. 
But a real phenomenon of nature lies at the 
foundation of the figure. Recent travellers of 


scientific culture report expressly, that hurtful | 


influences upon the human frame are not only 
everywhere ascribed to the moon by popular be- 
lief, but that effects similar to those manifested 
in sun-stroke, are produced by the moonbeams. 
There is no reference, therefore, to coldness by 
night as contrasted with the heat of the day, 
Gen. xxxi. 40; Jer. xxxvi. 30 (Hengst., after 
Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Calvin, Geier, e¢ al.), nor is 
the moon introduced for the sake of the poetic 
parallelism (Hupfeld) 311 to smite, of the de- 


structive beating of the sun (Is. xlix. 40), upon 
plants, causing them to wither (Ps. cii. 5), and 
upon the head (Jonah iv. 8), resulting (Del.) in 
the symptoms of sunstroke (2 Kings iv. 19, 
Judith -viii. 2f.). [Denitzscu: ‘* Many years 
ago I heard a clergyman elucidate this passage 
from his own experience. While he was ascend- 
ing a peak of the Riesengebirge, the moon- 
beams smote upon him so strongly, that he was 
compelled to shield his eyes with leafy twigs. 
And not long since I heard from Texas, that 
sleeping in the open air when the moon shines 
was in that country frequently followed hy diz- 
ziness, mental aberration, and even death.” 
Other accounts from Batavia are given by De 
Wette and from the Hast generally by Ewald. 
Many expositors, however, understand by the 








smiting of the moon, the cold that is felt during 
the night, as being contrasted with the heat of 
the sun, comp. Gen. xxxi. 39; Jer. xxxvi. 30 
(Hengst. -e¢ al.) De Sacy remarks: ‘‘they say 
sometimes of intense cold, as of intense heat that 
itis burning.” ‘*The Arab also says of snow and 
cold as of fire, jahrik, it burns.” (Delitzsch). 
The same usage was noticed by Defoe, who, in 
Robinson Crusoe, makes Friday utter the same 
exclamation during his first experience of snow. 
—J,. F. M.]. 

Ver. 8, The going out and the coming in do 
not denote specially going abroad and returning 
home, in the beginning and completion of any 
undertaking (Hengst.). but the whole life, and 
its occupations (Hupfeld, e¢ al.). This is proved 
by the usage of the expression in many passages 
[PEROownE: ‘‘Comp. Deut. xxviii. 6; xxxi. 2; 1 
Sam. xxix. 6, etc. The threefold expression: 
‘shall keep thee... thy soul... thy going out and 
thy coming in,’ marks the completeness of the pro- 
tection vouchsafed, extending to all that the man 
is, and that he does. Comp. 1 Thess. v. 23.”—J. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Men have not only to expect confidently help 
from God, they must also pray for it, and are 
permitted to resort trustingly to Him.—What 
consolation is contained in the reflection, that 
the Creator of the world is not only the God of 
revelation, but also the eternal Keeper of His 
Church, and of each of its members !—God nei- 
ther confines His help to time and place, nor is 
limited in it by any creature whatever, nor directs 
it to any exclusive sphere of bodily or spiritual 
need.—God is our Keeper ineverything; but do 
we at all times place ourselves rightly under His 
protection? ; 

SrarKke: In time of need, our ruined nature 
is sorely inclined to seek help in those objects 
which can render none.—As mountains are a 
natural stronghold, so are God’s protection and 
assistance our more than natural mountain and 
fortress.—Thou troubled child of God, dost thou 
doubt that thou shalt be preserved? If God pre- 
serves the heavens and the earth which’ He. has 
made, should He not also preserve thee ?-God has 
a watchful but loving and merciful eye upon His 
children, He sees from afar all misfortune, and 
can avert it in time.—If the soul is lost, all is 
lost; Satan is continually laying his snares for 
it; do thou then pray the more fervently; O 
Lord! keep my soul!—The most important 
changes of a man’s life, are his entrance into 
the world and his departure from it; in both 
the Divine preservation is indispensable.—Thou 
hast God’s promise, so do thou, O fellow Chris- 
tian! appropriate it believingly to thyself in 
every undertaking.—Friscu: Distress teaches 
us men to look around for help. But it is to be 
lamented that the timid heart does not know how 
to compose itself and seek it in the right place.— 
Help does not come to men from the place whither 
the flesh looked for it, but whither the soul of Da- 
vid turned to receive it.—Umsreit: All the acts 
of the pious are performed under God’s protec- 
tion, whether abroad or at home.—GUENTHER: 
The departure from life, and the entrance into the 
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eterna] abodes of safety, are the goal of life, the 
first of all cares, and the highest of all joys.—O 
Lord! we are all travellers through life; we 
would also be true pilgrims.—Tausre: The 
guardianship of God over the whole life, over 
time and eternity.—Huyssen: The hope of the 
Christian in the dangers of war.—DinpRicH: 
God’s Church is exhausted here and encompassed 
by dangers; our comfort is, that God will guard 
us His inheritance, and lead us home to Himself. 

[Marr. Henry: It is infinite wisdom that 
contrives, and infinite wisdom that works the 
safety of those, that have put themselves under 





by affliction they be made His prisoners, yet, 
still He is their Keeper.—He shall prevent the 
evil thou fearest, and sanctify, remove, or lighten 
the evil thou feelest. He shall keep thee from 
doing evil, 1 Cor. xiii. 7,,and so far from suffer- 
ing evil, as that whatever afflictions happen to 
thee, there shall be no evilin them. Even that 
which kills shall not hurt.—He will keep thee in 
life and death, thy going out and thy going on 
while thou livest, and thy coming in when thou 
diest, going out to thy labor in the morning of 
thy days, and coming home to thy rest, when the 
evening of old age calls thee in. Ps. civ. 20.— 


God’s protection.—Those must needs be well] J. F. M.]. 


kept, that have the Lord for their Keeper. If 


PSALM CXXII. 
A Song of degrees of David. 


IT was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lorp. 
2 Our feet shall stand 
Within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 


8 Jerusalem is builded 
As a city that is compact together : 


4 Whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lorn, unto the testimony of Israel. 
To give thanks unto the name of the Lorp. 


5 For there are set thrones of judgment, 
The thrones of the house of Dayid. 


6 Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: 
They shall prosper that love thee. 
7 Peace be within thy walls, 
And prosperity within thy palaces. 


8 For my brethrenand companions’ sakes, 


I will now say, Peace be within thee. 


9 Because of the house of the Lorn our God. 


We will seek thy good. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Contents and Composition.—The Psalmist 
had rejoiced in those, who, at the close of their 
pilgrim-journey to Jerusalein, had expressed to 
him their intention of visiting the house of God, 
(vers. 1, 2). This gives occasion to him to cele- 
brate the praise of Jerusalem, as a city unbroken 
and perfectly regular in its structure, whither 
the tribes of Jehovah, according to the law 
established in Israel, made their festival jour- 
neys, and which, besides this religious import- 





ance, exercised great political influence ag the 
seat of the kingdom of David (vers 3-5). Peace 
and prosperity should be invoked for this city 
and its inhabitants, and the Psalmist sets the 
example of such supplication, as a companion of 
the people and a lover of God’s house (vers, 6- 
9). The text, however, on account of the indefi- 
niteness of the Hebrew tenses, has given occasion 
also to other explanations. But this view seems 
most suitable, if the Davidic authorship be held. 
The statement to that effect in the superscription 
is, it is true, not found in the Sept. ef al.; but it 
occurs in the Heb. Text, and cannot be directly 
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disproved from the contents of the Psalm, or 
from its linguistic peculiarities. For the & pre- 
fixed, vers. 3 and 4, is a poetical form which is 
found even in the most ancient songs.—[ALEx- 
ANDER: ‘“‘This Psalm, though so much older 
than the two before it, was probably placed third 
in the series because it was intended to be sung, 
and actually was sung, at the entrance of the 
Holy City, whereas the others were used at the 
commencement of the march and on coming in 
sight of Jerusalem.” On the other hand, Pe- 
rowne prefers to look for a composition subse- 
quent to the exile, and cannot regard the- ex- 
pression: ‘‘thrones of the house of David,” as a 
natural one in the mouth of David himself. But, 
apart from the evidence of the superscription, 
an argument against the lateness of the compo- 
sition may be based upon this very expression, 
as has been done by Hengstenberg. For it evi- 
dently points to a time when the kingdom of 
David was still flourishing. Besides as Hengst. 
also remarks, how could the allusion to the 
beautiful compactness of the city be of force 
after the exile? Perowne very properly objects, 
on account of the joyful tone of the poem, to the 
opinion of Ewald, that it contains ‘a blessing 
on a party of pilgrims uttered by an old man re- 
turned from the exile, himself unequal to a jour- 
ney across the desert.” —J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1,2 I joyed in those that said, etc. 
[E. V.: [joyed when they said, ete.] The mode of 
expression is not favorable to the supposition that 
the Psalmist had just received the invitation to 
join the -festal train, that he expresses his joy 
thereat, and directs his gaze to Jerusalem in hope 
of speedily arriving thither (Luther and most). 
It is a retrospect that he makes (Sept., Aquila, 
and the ancient versions generally). But he 
says neither that his joy was at an end, nor that 
the time when it was excited was very remote. 
This remains quite indefinite. The Psalmist 
only mentions a certain experience and the feel- 
ing thereby excited. His joyful feelings had for 
their direct object, not the journey, but the per- 
sons who had spoken to the Psalmist with regard 
to it, ana whose words contained both an invita- 
tion and a positive statement. The invitation 
relates to a journey to be made to the house of 
God in company with the Psalmist; the informa- 
tion, to journeys previously and happily per- 
formed by the speakers, and therefore passes 
over into an expression of praise. This could 
very well have happened in the experience of 
David in Jerusalem, before whom the pilgrims 
had appeared. There is not the slightest occa- 
sion for connecting it with the absence of David 
and his longing after the sanctuary during the 
flight before Absalom (Del.). [Delitzsch merely 
gives this as the most suitable time, if the com- 
position were to be assigned to David. But his 
opinion, more decidedly pronounced in his last 
edition, is that the Psalm was composed by one 


who was gazing upon Jerusalem restored from | 


its ruin after the exile. He therefore renders, 
in ver. 3: rebuilt, instead of built.—J. F. M.] 
No indication of longing or of sorrow is heard; 
but everything breathes joy, and the assertion 
that the absence of the poet from Jerusalem is 
understood as a matter of course (Hupfeld), is 
wholly a product of fancy. Nor is there any oc- 





casion for taking the words as a prophecy (Cal- 
vin, Venema). Nothing points to the future. 
On the contrary, the participle with M1 ex- 
presses duration of time, extending through the 
past into the present. In any case, ver. 2 can 
be detached entirely from the one preceding, 
which would then be taken as the introduction, 
and may be understood as expressing not the 
words of the pilgrims, but of the poet harmoni- 
zing with them. But this view is not absolutely 
necessary. If it be the correct one, these words 
in the mouth of David could be justified only on 
the supposition that he speaks for the people 
(Hengst.), and the poet would be made to appear 
as a fellow-pilgrim, unknown to us from any 
other indications, journeying from the country 
outside to the Holy City, in company with the 
visitors at the festival, who speak in ver. 1. He, 
arrived at the end of his journey, breaks forth 
in admiring praise at the sight of the glorious 
beauty of Jerusalem, after first expressing the 
delight which he had experienced at the time of 
the invitation in those who had addressed it to 
him. But this view is certainly more to be com- 
mended than the assumption that-ver. 2 also 
contains a retrospect, and that the whole poem 
was sung on the return from the journey (De- 
litasch), or by an exile (Ewald), who, in joyful 
sympathy with the resolution of some pious Is- 
raelites, to undertake a pilgrimage, relapsed into 
reminiscences of the time when his feet. too were 
standing in the gates of Jerusalem. [Vers. 1, 2 
‘are thus translated by Dr. Moll: 
I took delight in those who said to me: 

We will go into the house of Jehovah ; 

Our feet have become standing 

In thy gates, Jerusalem. 

This view, according to which ver. 2 is a con- 
tinuation of the words of the pilgrims, is the 
most suitable, if David be regarded as the author. 
Perowne, holding the other view, joins it to ver. 
8.—The rendering “¢hall stand” in E. V. is 
ungrammatical. The true meaning expressed 
freely is probably: have gained a place. On the 
meanings of the subst. verb with the part., see 
Ewald, 168¢.—J. F. M.]. 

Ver. 8. Jerusalem, thou that art built up. 
[E. V.: is builded.] Taken by itself, this ex- 
pression would be meaningless. It has there- 
fore often been taken emphatically: built up 
loftily, stately (most), or, under the supposition 
of a composition after the exile: thou chat art 
rebuilt (Hupfeld, Del.). But the former is lin- 
guistically inadmissible; the latter an unsup- 
ported assumption. To gain the surest meaning, 
it is best to connect it with the following word 
by which a sentence results, somewhat halting 
in structure, it is true, but yet not altogether 
without example. But the object of the building 
is not that men should assemble there (Luther). 
The character of Jerusalem is exhibited as a 
city self-inclosed, adhering closely together as a 
community (Sept. Symmachus).. The city, how- 
ever, is not contrasted with the scattered dwell- 
ings of a village (Aben Ezra and many older ex- 
positors), as though the verse expressed the ad- | 
miration felt by a rustic pilgrim, who, for the 
first time, beholds a great city (Herder, De 
Wette). Itis mentioned, either as one which 
had no breaches in its wall (Hitzig, who refers 
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specially to the building operations of Jonathan), 
or, generally, as one that was secure and strong 
on account of its compact structure. The older 
Rabbins, following the Targum, interpreted the 
expression as referring to the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem: and so it has often been applied, in the 
mystical sense, in the Christian Church, [Trans- 
late ver. 3: Jerusalem, thou that art built up as 
a city that is compact together,—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 4. This verse is a retrospect of actual 
events; but it does not intimate that they had 
happened long, for centuries, or since ancient 
times, but that the tribes which, as being those 
of God's people, are here called the tribes of Je- 
hovah, had already for some time observed this 
custom. Accordingly the law referring to it, 
Ex. xxiii. 14, 15; Deut. xvi. 16, is mentioned as 
a ‘*testimony of Israel.”’ Theterm Pity does 


not imply that it was an old-established 
custom, but only that the tribes who formed 
the united Israel had already publicly professed 
their allegiance to this law, and abided by it. 
David, in the later years of his life, could express 
himself thus, and apply the words of ver..5, 
which are employed more objectively here with 
relation to his house, with a meaning based upon 
the prophecy in 2 Sam. vii., if the verse be not 
itself a prophecy. 

Ver. 5. The thrones are not magisterial 
benches—courts of justice under David’s autho- 
rity (Hengst.), or a court of inferier judges 
formed by the sons of the king (J. H. Mich. et 
al.), but the thrones of a judge=thrones of the 
king (Rosenmiiller e¢ a/.); for the administration 
of justice was the original and principal duty of 
the monarch in times of peace (2 Sam. xv. 2; 1 
Kings iii. 16). The word for is explained by 
the consideration that Jerusalem owed its eleva- 
tion, as the religious centre of the nation, to its 
previous position as the civil capital (Hengst.). 
[Render vers. 4,5: Whither the tribes went up 
—the tribes of Jehovah—a law of Israel—to give 
thanks to the name of Jehovah. For there were 
set thrones for judgment—thrones for the house 
of David.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 6, 7. The wishes are arranged allitera- 
tively, and contain unmistakable allusions to the 
name Jerusalem and its signification—peaceful 
dwelling. But the word schalém is more com- 
prehensive than our word peace [Friede]; it in- 
cludes welfare or prosperity and happiness. 
Ver. 6 does not call for an inquiry=ask after 
the peace (Sept. e¢ al.), but for intercession= 
pray for the peace of Jerusalem. In ver. 60. 
we are not to supply: saying (Isaaki, Geier); it 
is the wish of the speaker himself (J. H. Mich.) 
in behalf of those who love Jerusalem, as con- 
trasted with those who hate Zion (Ps. cxxix. 5). 
The walls or the bulwarks and the palaces are 
not intended to represent the outside and inside 
(most), but express the idea of the city itself 
(Ps. xlviii. 14). 

Ver. 8 shows that no reproach of selfishness 
or private interest could possibly be made. The 
welfare of all the members of the Church lies 
close to the heart of the Psalmist (comp. Jer. 
xxix. 7). It is doubtful whether in the second 
member the rendering should be: pronounce 
peace over thee, 7. e., wish and pray for thee 
peace (Sept., Luther and most) or: speak peace, 
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for peace in thee (Calvin, Geier, Venema, Hup- 
feld) or: say, peace, be in thee (Piscator, Késter, 
Hengst., Olshausen). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


He who loves the people of God must not only 
be willing to build and protect for them the 
house of God, but must also invite them thither, 
and walk thither with them.—Peace rules only 
where the God of peace dwells; cleave thou then 
to the city of peace which is the Church of the 
living God.—When we go out of our houses, let 
us see well to it, (1) with whom, (2) whither, 
(3) for what purpose.—The greatest glory of a 
city is not that it is large, strong and magnifi- 
cent, but that it gathers, protects and builds up 
God’s Church within it-—He who delights to 
give thanks, will also delight to pray, and that 
not only for himself, but also with and for others. 
Blessed is the man for whom attendance upon 
the hoase of God is a season of delight and an 
occasion of thanksgiving, praise and prayer.— 
Blessed are the people whose national life has 
for its centre the sanctuary of God. 

Catvin: When the welfare of our brethren is’ 
dear to us, when we have religion in our hearts, 
then we must, as far as in us lies, care for the 
prosperity of the Church. 

SrarKke: The true worship of God and the ex- 
ercise of righteousness are strong pillars of a 
city or state.—The ministers of God’s word have 
not only to pray themselves for the welfare of 
the Church, but also to exhort their people dili- 
gently to do the same.—Peace, with its delights, 
is one of the most precious of earthly blessings. 
But what is more abused ?—The true members 
of the Church possess that inward spiritual peace | 
which includes all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places.—How blessed is the communion of saints! 
Daily and hourly can a citizen of the spiritual 
Jerusalem enjoy thousands of wishes of peace, 
uttered for him by believers throughout the 
whole world.—Those are the true patriots who, 
without seeking their own advantage, seek and 
entreat help for the well-being of their fellow- 
countrymen and the furthering of true religion. 

Friscu: A place is made illustrious and glo- 
rious only by a good government and the true 
worship of God.—Arnpt: God blesses His peo- 
ple with peace and all blessings when they ma- 
nifest brotherly love; but see who the true 
brethren of Christ are.—Rieger: Prayer must 
be made continually, that good regulations in 
the Church and in schools may not fall into dis- 
use, that good plans may not be marred by dis- 
cord.—RerIcHEL: All the regulations which David 
made had a reference to the house of the Lord. 
He devoted every day of his latest years to 
building it up and directing its services. He 
delighted in all that spoke to him of it, and en- 
joyed its worship.—THoLucKk: David prepared 
a dwelling-place for the Lord upon Zion, because 
he loved it, and his heart clung more to that 
place, because he had prepared a dwelling-place 
there for God.—Diepricu: Wherever men as- 
semble, according to God’s appointment, to enjoy 
in common what He reveals, there is JnnusaLuM. 
—Tavsr: David’s city is the city of God; for 
in David’s person is represented a two fold type 
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—the God-ordained king and the servant of the 
Lord.—David desired to have one thing implored 
for his beloved city—peace, that it might prevail 
in the city of peace—without before the walls, 
within in each dwelling.—Lynoxer: Concerning 
pilgrimage to the heavenly Jerusalem, (1) what 
joy it excites (vers. 1-3); (2) what prospects it 
opens (vers. 4, 5); (8) what obligations it in- 
volves (vers. 6-9). 

[Marr. Henry: They that rejoice in the Lord, 
will rejoice in calls and opportunities to wait 
upon Him.—We should desire our Christian 
friends, when they have any good work in hand, 
to call for us and take us along with them.~-We 
must pray for Jerusalem, not out of custom or 
for fashion’s sake, but out of a principle of love 
to God’s government of man, and man’s worship 
of God. And in seeking the public welfare we 





seek our own; for so well doth God love the 
gates of Zion, that He will love all those that 
do love them; and therefore they cannot but 
prosper; at least their souls shall prosper, by 
the ordinances they so dearly love.—Whatever 
lies within the sphere of our activity to do for 
the public good, we must do it, else we are not 
sincere in praying for it.—Scorr: Satan’s maxim 
always has been, to divide that he might con- 
quer, and few Christians have been sufficiently 
aware of his design.—Barnes: The heart of a 
pious man is in the Church of God; his main 
delight is there; his arrangements will be made 
80 as best to enjoy the privileges of the sanctu- 
ary ; and his plans of life will all contemplate 
the welfare, the extension, and the influence of 
the Church of God.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXXIIi. 


A Song of degrees. 


Unto thee lift I up mine eyes, 
O thou that dwellest in the heavens. 
2 Behold, as the eyes of servants 
Look unto the hand of their masters, 


And as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress ; 
So our eyes watt upon the Lorp our God, 


Until that he have mercy upon us. 


3 Have mercy upon us, O Lorp, have mercy upon us: 
For we are exceedingly filled with contempt. 


4 Our soul is exceedingly filled 


With the scorning of those who are at ease, and with the contempt of the proud. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anp Composition.—The situation 
in which the poet was placed may be compared 
with Neh. ii. 19. From this situation an ardent 
prayer for a manifestation of the Divine mercy 
arises, with an upward look of faith to that God, 
who is exalted above all the world, and is its Sovy- 
ereign. ‘This is a heavy sigh from an anguish- 


stricken heart, which looks all around and seeks | 
| hand, or it is the sigh of those who, having al- 


friends, protectors, and comforters, but can find 
none. Therefore it says: where shall I find re- 
fuge, poor, despised man that lam? I am not 
strong enough to defend myself; wisdom and 
counsel fail me amidst the multitude of the on- 
sets of my enemies; therefore come I to Thee, 
O my God; unto Thee do I liftup mine eyes, O 
Thou that dwellest in the heavens!” (Luther). 





The Psalmist declares, first, in the singular num- 
ber, what he does personally, but immediately 
thereafter he employs the plural, as a member 
and representative of a large community. 

[The circumstances described in Neh. ii. 12 ff. 
are generally accepted as the situation of the 
writer of the Psalm. The following is the view 
of Perowne: ‘‘ The Psalm is either the sigh of 
an exile, towards the close of the captivity, 
looking in faith and patience for the deliverance, 
which he had reason to hope was now nigh at 


ready returned to their native land, were still 
exposed to the scorn and contempt of the Samari- 
tans and others, who, favored by the Persian Go- 
vernment, took every opportunity of harassing 
and insulting the Jews, comp. Neh. ii. 19 with 
ver. 4.” Delitzsch thinks that it is possibly a 
Maccabean Psalm, in which case the last word 
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of the poem might allude ‘‘to the despotic rule 
of the O°)” (Ionians, sons of Javan, the Western 
nations generally). With reference to the char- 
acter of the Psalm, he quotes the beautiful ex- 
pression of Alsted (died 1638), who styles it, 
oculus sperans, the eye of hope—J. F. M.].. 

[Ver. 1 4, should perhaps be rendered: Oh, 
Thou that sittest in the heavens! that is, God is 
addressed as one who is enthroned as king, and 
who can therefore be appealed to for sovereign 
aid. This also supports the exposition of ver. 2, 
defended below.—J. F. M.]. 

Ver. 2. Upon the hand of their masters. 
The look is probably not directed to the punishing 
hand, which administers deserved chastisement, 
Gen. xvi. 6 f. (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Ewald, 
Hengst.), or to the hand giving the sign for the 
punishment to cease (Rosenmiiller). It would 
be better to regard it as the hand that scatters 
blessings, affords protection and sustenance, 
Ps. civ. 27 f.; exlv. 15 f. (Chald., Calv., Geier, 
J. H. Mich., Koster, e¢ a/.). But perhaps the 
most correct interpretation is that which is based 
upon the relation of dependence, so distinctly 
expressed, and understands the hand which con- 
trols the household, the disposing hand, to be 
referred to, from which the dependants have to 
expeet confidently the supply of all their needs, 
(De Wette, Hupf., Del.).  [Delitzsch: ‘The 
Israelites are Jehovah’s servants, the Church of 
Israel is Jehovah’s handmaid. In His hand lies 
her future destiny. He will at last have com- 
passion on His own. Therefore is her longing 
unwearied gaze cast upwards to Him, until He 
shall remove her oppression.” —J. F. M.]. 

Ver. 4. The idea of presumption is proper to 
the word janw. (=secure). [E. V.: who live at 
ease, which is the first signification of the word. 
J. F.M.]. Itis here parallel to 0°3N1, which 
the Masorites reckon among the fifteen which 
are written as one word, but to be read as two. 
According to this the translation would be: of 
the pride of the oppressors. But it has been al- 
ready explained by Aben Ezra and Kimchi as 
an adjective form, occurring only in this pas- 
sage, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


When we are in trouble upon earth, it is our 
comfort, that we have in heaven a God, into 
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whose controlling hand we can commit all our 
cares.—If we are to act.as servants of the Al- 
mighty, we must not merely raise our eyes to 
heaven: we must also yieldour hearts to Him.— 
Servants of God must learn to endure contempt 
and scorn from the children of the world; put 
for this they have need of the faith and patience 
of the saints.x—God’s hand of mercy and our 
hand of faith are put forth simultaneously. 

Starke: All believers are looking up to hea- 
ven; and their Father in heaven is looking 
down. And thus neither faithfulness nor love 
grows less on either side until they meet.—That 
faith, which looks untiringly upon God, is some- 
thing great and powerful, which is not to be 
found by the way, but must be gained by prayer 
and supplication.—He who, for the sake of 
Christ and God, can bear and suffer faithfully 
ridicule and contempt, has made great progress 
in one element of true religion.—FrRiscoH; God 
regards those who are faithful and obedient. 
But I would that faithful servants and hand- 
maids would regard the Lord who is over all.— 
Rieger: My faith waits for the Lord, and for what 
comforting deeds He shall do for me and display 
before me.-RicuteR: Unbelief first despises and 
then ridicules, and after despite and ridicule 
comes peérsecution.—TuoLtuck: As long as we 
look to human hands, hope and fear must alter- 
nate, but when those who dare to trusta merciful 
God, look only to His hands, assurance abides 
with them.—GurentueR: No man can give, un- 
less God previously fills and opens his hand.— 
Taupe: After men have looked towards God, 
they run towards Him, and then they cannot be 
put to shame. 

[Marr. Hunry: The eyes of a servant are, 
(1) to his master’s directing hand, (2) to his sup- 
plying hand, (8) to his assisting hand, (4) to his 
protecting hand, (5) to his correcting hand, (6) 
to his rewarding hand.—Scorr: Contempt is 
very hard to bear; but the servants of God 
should not complain, if they are treated as His 
beloved Son was.—Br. Horne: Under the law 
of Moses, a master was to demand satisfaction, 
and to have it made him, for any hurt done to 
his servants. And shall not the best of masters 
avenge the wrongs done to those that serve 
Him?—Barnes: The Church has performed its 
duty better in the furnace of persecution, than 
it has in the gay scenes of the world.—J. F. M.]. 





PSALM CXXIV. 


A Song of degrees of David. 


If tt had not been the Lorp who was on our side, 


Now may. Israel say ; 


2 If it had not been the Lorp who was on our side, 


When men rose up against us: 
3 Then they had swallowed us up quick, 


When their wrath was kindled against us: 
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4 Then the waters had overwhelmed us, 
The stream had gone over our soul: 

5 Then the proud waters 

- Had gone over our soul. 





6 Blessed be the Lorp, who hath not given us 


As a prey to their teeth. 
7 Our soul is escaped as a bird 
Out of the snare of the fowlers : 
The snare is broken, 
And we are escaped. ; 


8 Our help zs in the name of the Lorp, 
Who made heaven and earth. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


CoNTENTS AND CoMPosITION: Great dangers, 
by which the Israelitish people were threatened 
and in which they would have perished if it had 
not been for the help of God, for which He is 
now gratefully praised, are here described by 
the figures of overflowing floods of water and 
the snare of the hunter. The mention of David 
in the superscription is not found in any of the 
ancient versions except the Chald., but the ima- 
ges remind one strongly of expressions employed 
by David, as also does the ‘lofty theological 
spirit of faith” (Luther). The contents also are 
suited to dangers of the war with Syria and Edom 
(Hengstenberg). The supposition of Aramaic 
word-forms is disputed even by Hupfeld, who, 
however, as do most of the recent commentators, 
finds the condition of the people after the return 
from exile, referred to. Delitzsch also assigns 
the poem to the same period, but regards it as 
one composed after the manner of David, while 
Hitzig refers it to the sudden deliverance from 


extreme danger (1 Mace. xiii. 20f.), when Try-. 


phon withdrew his forces and returned to his 
own country. 

[The conjecture of Delitzsch that the words 
‘‘by David” were inserted in the title on account 
of the resemblances to passages in the Davidic 
Psalms, is improbable. Such aninsertion would 
at all events have been quite superfluous, for the 
cotemporaries of the supposed author were cer- 
tainly sufficiently versed in the psalmodic litera- 
ture to perceive the allusions, and his object 
could not have been to mislead them. In spite 
of the conclusion of recent critics,* with whom 





* [The treatment, by many modern critics, of the title of 
this Psalm, furnishes an example of the capricious criticism 
that would reject the superscription generally. The title is 
shown to be spurious chiefly from the following considera- 
tions: The Psalm stands between two others whose authors 
are not named in their superscriptions, but which, from their 
contents, are supposed to be connected with the Captivity 

‘and the Restoration. It also must belong to the same period. 
It contains expressions which occur in some of David’s 
Psalms; this led the collector to think that David was the 
author, and he recorded this conjecture asa fact. The first 
plea assumes that those Psalms which belong to the same 
period must have been placed together in the same group 
(here in the Degree Psalms). But this principle, though oc- 
casionally followed in the Psalter, is manifestly not the one 
adopted in the Degree Psalms. This collection was probably 
arranged on the principle that those Psalms which bore a 
mutual resemblance in general subject, mental posture, or 
external situation, should be grouped together. So Psalms 
exxiii—cxxvi. are found as one series. Pss. cxxvii., cxxviii. 
are strikingly similar, as also a resemblance is cleurly' dis- 
cernible between Pss. cxxx., cxxxi. This sufficiently ac- 
counts for the insertion of a Degrve-Psaliu of David between 





Perowne also, among the English commentators, 
agrees, it is best to remain with Hengst., by the 
statement of the superscription.—J. F. M.]. 

Vers. 1-3. The explanation of & before WN 
(ver. 1), is doubtful, whether it is to be construed 
as a conjunction that, or as a relative who, or 
whether it is to be regarded aga pleonasm of 
later times (Hupfeld, e¢ a/.), or as a pregnant 
construction with a contraction of the two 
clauses.* But the sense remains unaffected by 
any of these variations.—The form "IN for IN is 
not a later but an ancient and poetical one. The 
expression ver. 8a is based upon Numb. xvi. 
82, comp. Ps, lv. 16; Prov. i. 12.¢ 

Vers. 4, 5. The water as a figurative repre- 
sentation of enemies (Ps. xxiii. 17; cxliv. 7). 


In ver. 40 occurs the fuller form mona and 


not the accusative: to the stream, as in Numb. 
xxxiy.5, comp. Bottcher, Ausfiihrliche Sprachlehre 
3 615,—the form D°I1VT (ver. 5) for OW Ps. 
Ixxx¥i. 14; cxix. 51, 78, is found also in Ps. 
liv. 5, and is not an unhebraic form, although 
only found in the Chaldee as the usual term. 
Ver. 8. Detitzscu: ‘The help of Israel is 
in the name of Jehovah, the Creator of the world, 
i. e. in His name revealed and perpetually at- 
tested as Jehovah. If the power of the world 
would seek to assimilate to itself, or to annihi- 
late, the Church of Jehovah, it is not the denial 
of her God that will deliver her, but faithful 
confession, steadfast even unto death.—J. F. M.]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is often only after deliverance that we real- 
ize the extent of the danger we have escaped. 
But does our gratitude correspond to this know- 
ledge, and does our rejoicing continue ?—God is 
not merely the only but also the efficient Deliv- 
erer of His people. To Him alone the honor is 





others of alater date. The second argument would assume 
that David was very unlikely ever to repeat himself. It is 
remarkable that these points of coincidence have been ad- 
duced by other commentators with equal plausibility, as ad- 
ditional evidence of a Davidic composition, which they 
fortify by the citation of cases incontestab!y parallel.—J. 
F.M.] 


* [The last named construction, adopted in E. V., is the 
more common as well as the more regular one, Ps. xciv. 17 
is a real parallel, in spite of Hupfeld’s objection to the con- 
trary. For the relative clause here is equivalent to, or ra- 
ther is, a real predicate, such as is found in that passage. 
Pleonasms should only be assumed under absolute necessity. 
—J.F.M.] 


+ [In E. V. notice the use of the word quick, in its am 
tiquated sense alive.—J. F. M.] 
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due (Ps. xxviii. 6; xxxi. 22), with the unre- 
served trust of the Church (Ps. lvi. 12).—Com- 
munion with God our only but certain deliverance 
from ruin; let us therefore draw nigh unto 
Him, as he has drawn nigh unto us.—Let the 
whole world be against us, if God be for us.— 
The world is less mighty, but more harmful, 
than many suppose. 

Srarke: When God is present in mercy, there 
can not only no evil harm us, but we also cannot 
want any good thing,—It is not to be ascribed 
to the clemency of the enemies of the Church 
that she is not destroyed, as though they could 
be so merciful; but to the defence and protection 
of God.—It must be a cold winter when wolves 
devour one another; but men are much more 
wicked, and are inflamed with such cruel mutual 
rage, that they fall upon one another like wild 
beasts. —The faith which clings simply and alone 
to God, obtains supernatural help from Him, 
from His omnipotence and compassion.—That 
which is built upon human strength stands upon 
the yielding sand, and must fall to the ground; 
but that which is built upon God’s word and 
power, stands firmly, and can neither fail nor 
fall. 

RizgeR: Dayid presents two considerations to 
the little band of God’s people: first, from how 
much danger God preserves them, and then, the 
trust which they should repose in Him for such 
mercy.—Friscu: Let men be angry; if only 
God is not angry with thee, their anger cannot 
harm thee.—THoLuck: A confession and a vow 
that He, to whom all things must minister, as He 
has made them all, shall be Israel’s only Help 
and Consolation.—ScuauBacH: Blessed bé the 
Lord, to whom alone we owe it, that we remain 








—Ricnrer: If the world cannot always rage 
against believers as it would like to do, give 
to the Lord who restrains it all the glory.—Many 
cherish the delusion that the world is not so very 
hostile, and give it the honor instead of God; 
follow thou in all things the Holy Scriptures.— 
Let the redeemed be as swift to praise as God is 
ready to help; and as the need and help were 
great, so let the thanks be abundant and hearty, 
—Diepricn: As it is with the whole of the — 
Church, so also with each individual believing 
soul; it must ever keep toiling like the swim- 
mer in the water; for the world, the flesh, and 
the devil keep up their attacks upon it.—TavBE : 
Two marks indicate perpetually the deeply en- 
graved trace of the guidance of Israel: trouble 
below, help from above.—Israel’s thanksgiving 
and expectation take refreshing rest in the name 
of the Lord. 

[Martr. Henry: It is a comfort to all that lay 
the cause of God’s Israel next their hearts, that 
Israel’s God is the same that made the world, 
and therefore will have a Church in the world, 
and can secure that Church in the times of the ~ 
greatest danger and distress. In Him, there- 
fore, let the Church’s friends put their confidence, 
and they shall not be put to confusion.—Bp. 
Horne: The redeemed are astonished upon look- 
ing back at the greatness of the danger to which 
they had been exposed.—Happy they who are 
taken from the evil to come, and have passed 
from the miseries of earth to the felicities of 
heaven, where they are neither tempted nor mo- 
lested more.—Barnzs (ver. 8): Often in life, 
when delivered from danger, we may feel this: 
we always may feel this, and should feel this, 
when we think of the redemption of our souls.— 


unharmed in body and soul even unto this hour. | J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXXV. 
A Song of Degrees. 


They that trust in the Lorp 


Shall be as mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever. 
2 As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 


So the Lorn is round about his people 
From henceforth even for ever. 


3 For the rod of the wicked shall not rest 


Upon the lot of the righteous ; 
Lest the righteous put forth 
Their hands unto iniquity. 


4 Do good, O Lorn, unto those that be good, 
And to them that are upright in their hearts. 
5 As for such as turn aside unto their crooked ways, 
The Lorp shall lead them forth with the workers of iniquity : 


But peace shall be upon Israel. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. : 


Contents anD Composirron.—The confession 
of the immovableness of the trust of those that 
believe in Jehovah is grounded upon His ever- 
lasting protection of His people (vers. 1, 2). The 
same consideration confirms the believing ex- 
pectation, that the prolonged continuance of an 
unrighteous dominion in the Holy Land, which 
would serve to tempt the righteous themselves, 
would be impossible (ver. 8). A prayer is then 
uttered for God’s intervention, according to the 
law of retribution, along with a wish for the 
blessings of peace and prosperity upon Israel 
(vers. 4, 5). 

The nature of the contents favors the supposi- 
tion that the people were not in Exile but in the 
Holy Land; whether, at the time, under a hea- 
then government, or under their own rulers who 
were unrighteous and faithless, ig not definitely 
indicated. Nor can we discover how far the 
temptation in the situation described leads to ac- 
tual consequences. Many word-forms point to 
a Jate period. 

[Hengstenberg, Alexander, Perowne, and 
others, see, especially in ver. 3, allusion to 
the circumstances of the nation after the re- 
turn from captivity. The last named refers, 
more definitely, to Neh. ii. 16; vi. 17, and to 
other passages where the influences of the neigh- 
boring tribes, hostile or otherwise, had wrought 
evil among the Israelites. On other hand De- 
litzsch and Hupfeld are undecided asto the proxi- 
mate occasion of the Psalm. The conclusion of 
Dr. Moll, above, coinciding with theirs, is pro- 
bably the only safe one.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1, 2. Abideth forever; literally: will 
sit, not: will be inhabited. Even though Mt. 
Zion should be laid waste (Micah iii. 12) it does 
not lose thereby its continued existence or its 
destiny (Mic. iv. 1). The interpretation which 
understands the heavenly Zion (many older ex- 
positors) transfers the stand-point, and mistakes 
the fundamental conception, which is that of the 
firmness, immovableness, indestructibleness of 
mountains generally, and of Mt. Zion in parti- 
cular. [Hengstenberg: ‘The figure is destroyed 
by those ancient and modern expositors who un- 
derstand by Mt. Zion itself something spiritual, 
the Church. The Church is rather indicated by 
‘those who trust in the Lord,’ and their firmness 
is likened to that of the eternal Zion.” The 
beauty of the form of verse 2 in the original is 
considerably lessened by the rendering in KE. V. 
The translation is: 


Jerusalem—mountains are round about her, 
And the Lord is round about His people 
Henceforth and to eternity.—J. F. M.] 


From this image, which makes prominent the 
idea of a firm foundation, the course of thought 
passes over immediately to a related and yet 
different one, which describes figuratively the 
protection which God vouchsafes to His people. 
As in Is. xxxiii. 21, this is done by the figure of 
a broad stream, and in Zech. ii. 9 by that of a 
fiery wall, so here the figure is that of the pro- 
tecting mountains which surround Jerusalem. 
«The sacred city lies upon the broad and high 
mountain range, which is shut in by the two 














valleys, Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, Ail the sur- 
rounding hills are higher: in the east, the 
Mount of Olives; on the south, the so-called 
Hill of Evil Counsel, which ascends from the 
Valley of Hinnom; on the west, the ground 
rises gently to the border of the great Wady, 
as described above; while in the north the bend 
of a ridge, which adjoins the Mount of Olives, 
limits the view to the distance of about a mile 
and a half” (Robinson). 

Vers. 3 ff. The lot is the Holy Land, allotted as 
an inheritance to the righteous by God (Ps. xvi. 
5).—Many expositors, by the sceptre of unright- 
eousness, iniquity, the crooked paths, the evil- 
doers, understand specially heathen disorders 
and participation in them, as a consequence of 
departure from the precepts laid down in the 
Mosaic law, and a deviation from the ways of God 
therein enjoined. But the words themselves do 
not require any such special reference.—De- 
litzsch cites a talmudical riddle on ver. 4 men- 
tioned by the Midrash: There came a good per- 
son (Moses, Ex. ii. 2), and received something 
good (the Law, Prov. iv. 2) from the Good (God, 
Ps. exlv. 9), for the good (Israel, Ps. cxxv. 4). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Those who lay their foundations upon God are 
not moved; those who commit their defence to 
Him do not fall; those who cleave to His ways 
do not perish.—Even the righteous are not kept 
absolutely from falling; but God gives the temp- 
tation such an issue that we can bear it.—For- 
mer faithfulness does not secure against the 
punishment of later infidelity; we must wait 
until the end. 

Luruer: It is much easier to teach than to 
believe, that we, who have the divine word and 
believe in it, are surrounded by divine aid. If 
we were surrounded by walls of steel or fire, we 
would feel secure and bid defiance to the devil. 
But it is the character of faith not to boast of 
what the eye beholds, but of what the word re- 
yeals.- Our only drawback is, therefore, that 
we have no spiritual eyes, but follow only those 
of the flesh.—Whether the conflict be inward in 
the spirit or outward in the flesh, the victory 
shall, through Christ, be ours at last. But this 
promise is hard to be believed, both by us who 
suffer and by our persecutors. But beware of 
appointing to God a time for our deliverance. 
—God allows us to be tempted even to the utter- 
most. When it has come-to the last extremity, 
and we have nothing before us but despair, then 
He delivers us, and in death gives us life, and in 
the curse a blessing. 

SrarKke: Because God is eternal, so is he also, 
after his nature, who is in God and is united to 
Him by faith.—If God has placed thee in a lofty 
position, remember that the sceptre which thou 
dost wield is not a sceptre of wickedness, but 
that thou art to wield it to His glory, for the 
good of the Church, and for the protection of the 
righteous.—Let none avenge themselves, or seek 
by violence or disturbance to free themselves 
from godless power. No! The Lord will do it 
at His own time. Weare to commit our cause 
to Him.—True religion is based upon upright- 
ness of heart. But how rare itis! How easily 
do we let the single eye become deceitful again 
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through false views !—Sin is the ruin of the peo- | 
ple, and yet they cling firmly to it and despise 
the true way of life.—Let us live as we wish to 
die, and before our end comes, let us learn to 
rest only in God.—Those who are companions in 
wickedness need not think it strange if they are 
companions in punishment. 

Friscu: It is a great offence to the under- 
standing to see such misfortune attend the pious 
and sincere heart in the world.—Oxnringer: 
Those who do not conform to God’s commands 
do not imagine that they are so wicked as those 
who transgress them. But they are equally sin- 
ful. They only seek more to palliate their of- 
fence and to exouse it by dishonest devices.— 
GuENTHER: None should do evil that good may 
come. God alone will turn the evil to good; 
and, at the right time, He will cause the sceptre 
of the ungodly to be broken.—TausE: The 
powerful influence of God’s grace: how within 





it makes firm the hearts of believers, and with- 
out it surrounds them with its protection. 

[Marr. Henry: All that deal with God must 
deal upon trust, and He will give comfort to 
those only who give credit to Him, and make it 
appear they do so by quitting other confidences 
and venturing to the utmost for God. The closer 
our expectations are confined to God, the higher 
our expectations may be raised from Him.— 
Scorr: The malice and enmity of the wicked 
shall prove only a correcting rod, and not a de- 
stroying sword.—Bp, Horne: Let not our trust 
in God be a presumptuous, ungrounded assu- 
rance; but let it be a confidence springing from 
faith unfeigned, out of a pure heart, a good con- 
science, and fervent charity.—Let us never for- 
get that the promises to us, like those to Israel, 
are conditional. ‘‘Because of unbelief, they 
were broken off, and we stand by faith.”—J. 
F. M.] 


PSALM CXXVI. 


A Song of Degrees. 


When the Lorp turned again the captivity of Zion, 


We were like men that dream. 
2 Then was our month filled with laughter, 
And our tongue with singing : 
Then said they among the heathen, 
The Lorp hath done great things for the 


m, 


3 The Lorn hath done great things for us; 


Whereof we are glad. 


4 Turn again our captivity, O Lorp, 
As the streams in the south. 

5 They that sow in tears 
Shall reap in joy. 

6 He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
Bearing precious seed, 


Shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 


Bringing his sheaves with him. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. | 


Contents anp Composition.—In Vers. 1-3 
the poet recalls the rejoicing which filled the 
hearts and mouths of the Israelites on their re- 
turn home from captivity, in the midst of the ac- 
knowledgment by Gentiles and Jews, that this 
deliverance was a wonderful and mighty deed of 
Jehovah. In vers. 4-6 he adds a prayer for a 
like restoration to their homes of their compa- 


nions who still lingered in captivity, together 
with the declaration, that a full harvest of joy 
would grow from such seed sown in tears. 

It is impossible to discover any closer approxi- 
mation to the time of composition than the pe- 
riod in general succeeding the exile. [So the 
commentators generally agree. HrnasTENBERG: 
‘«The special references are as usual only slightly 
indicated. The sacred Psalmists were deeply 
impressed with the conviction that they sung for 
the Church of all ages. The Psalm always finds 
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a new application in those circumstances of the 
Church in which joyful hopes, awakened by a 


previous deliverance, are in danger of being 


frustrated; it was also composed for the purpose 
of expressing the feelings of the individual be- 
liever, in whom sin threatens, after his first love, 
tobecome again powerful. It guides us to prepare, 
out of the lively realization of the hope already re- 
ceived, a sure foundation for prayer and hope in 
reference to grace yet to be bestowed.” —J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1-8. It follows from the use of the perfect 
41291, vers. 1b and 3 4, that the bringing back 


is not represented as about to happen (Isaaki, 
Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Luther, Geier, e¢ al.), but as 
already past (Sept., Jerome, Calvin and most re- 
cent commentators). It is doubtful whether 
nDV is a tenable form with the transitive signi- 


fication: leading back, after the analogy of 
2"P, Lam. ili. 63 (Aben Ezra), while there also 


exists the form naw, Is. xxx. 15 return=con- 


version, or with the intransitive sense: return 
=those returning (Delitzsch and most), or whe- 
ther we are to assume that itis an old mistake of 
a copyist and read here, as in ver. 4, the familiar 


phrase MIW WwW with 8 codices of Kennicott 


the ancient translators, J. D. Mich., De Wette, 

Ish., Hupfeid, Bottcher, Hitzig). [Taking the 
common explanation, ver. 1 would be translated: 
When Jehovah was leading back the returning 
ones of Zion, we were like dreamers. It wil! be 
noticed that the English translators adopted 
from the ancient versions the view last given 
above.—J. F. M.] Ver. 16 does not refer to a 
situation in which, like dreamers, they had no 
control over their senses, that, therefore, they 
are represented_as being beside themselves with 
joy and in an ecstasy (Hengst.), but to one in 
which they could hardly consider the reality 
anything but a dream (Geier, e¢al.). [Alexander 
combines the two: ‘Incredulity may be included, 
but must not be suffered to exclude all other 
feelings.””—Perowne and most adopt the latter. 
In ver. 2 a, 6, Dr. Moll renders: ‘‘Then laugh- 
ter filled our mouth and rejoicing our tongue,” 
instead of following the construction in the Heb. 
text as given correctly in E. V. In this he 
seems to have been misled by the translation of 
Delitzsch which he follows pretty closely through- 
out the Psalm. The freer rendering might be 
admissible in the plan pursued by D., in which 
he follows the Hebrew rhythm closely in his 
German translation; but it is hardly so when it 
is not necessary to forego the literal rendering. 
—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 4 prays for great accessions to the popu- 
lation of the Holy Land and for consequent re- 
newal of prosperity, as the Negeb (dryness), that 
is, the Land of Judah (Gen. xx. 1) and the coun- 
try generally lying towards the desert of Sinai 
represents the same thing in its geographical re- 
lations by the rivulets which disappear in sum- 
mer, and in winter are filled with water from 
the rains. 

Vers. 5, 6 contain a general truth (Matt. v. 4; 
Gal. vi. 7f.), but, at the same time also, an his- 
torical allusion to the tearful return homewards 
(Jer. xxx. 15), and the rebuilding of the Temple 
amidst the tears of the people (Ezra iii. 12.) It 








is not a mere exchange of joy for sorrow (Ps. 
xxx. 6) but a transformation which depends upon 
the exercise of patience and a humble working 
and waiting in hope and faith. The sowing is 
literally : the drawing, either because the hand 
draws the seed out of the seed-bag (Clericus, 
Koster, Hupfeld), or in allusion to the scattering 
of the seed in long extended furrows (Gesen., 
Del., Hitzig) Amos ix. 18. 
[The translation of this word by ‘ pre- 
cious” in E. V. was a conjecture and has 
no support.—The infinitive here, with .the 
finite verb, is generally supposed to ex- 
press continuous action. Hengstenberg trans- 
lates by simply repeating the finite verb: he goes, 
he goes. Alexander does the same, but is care- 
ful to give the force of the Hebrew future. De- 
litzsch, whom Dr. Moll follows, renders: he goes 
back and forward, which is more graphic. But 
in the conclusion the idea of continuous or even 
of repeated action is unsuitable, for it expresses 
the final triumph. And therefore it seems bet- 
ter to give to these expressions the sense which 
similar constructions often have, of certitude, the 
fundamental notion being the same, that of em- 
phasis or intensity. See Green, Gr., 3 282. 
Ewald, Gr., 3 2806. The sense will then be: 
‘¢ He surely weeps now as he sows, and he will 
surely rejoice as he brings in his sheaves.” Or 
better, ‘‘ just as surely as he weeps now, so surely 
shall he rejoice then.”” But the text does furnish 
also in the first member the idea of continuance, 
so beautifully representing the patience of hope; 
for the verbs of motion are not the same in both 
parts. In the former it is pn: the sower keeps 


walking along as he works in patience. In the 
second it is NJ2: in the harvest he comes in with 
his sheaves. Thus viewed, the verse.is not only 
seen to have a greater fulness and beauty of 
meaning, but the common idea that it is “‘ merely 
an expansion of the image in ver. 5,” (Pe- 
ee! is shown to be a misconception. It is 
in reality an advance upon it. For it declares 
success to be the necessary result of patient and 
hopeful, even though sorrowful toil. And it 
then becomes the exact Old Testament counter- 
part of Paul’s words: ‘Let us not be weary in 
well doing: for in due season we shall reap if 
we faint not.” The following rendering is 
therefore suggested : 

He surely toils along weeping, 

Carrying the burden of seed ; 

He surely comes in with rejoicing, 

Carrying his sheaves.—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The joyful harvest after tearful sowing: Who 
assures it? Who receives it? Who awaits it? 
—We often accompany our working and suffer- 
ing upon earth with tears, but is their desired 
fruit given to us? If not, with whom lies the 
cause ?—God’s doings in His Church in their ef- 
fects upon the world and the Church. 

SrarKE: The spiritual redemption which was 
effected by Jesus Christ is the Christian’s highest 
consolation and joy; and the greatest miracle 
which God ever wrought among men.—God often 
so deals with His children, that they receive 
greater blessings than they themselves had hoped 
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for.—It is our duty as Christians to remember 
before God, in our prayers, those who are in dis- 
tress and have been wrongly imprisoned.—The 
tears of true repentance and of sanctified afilic- 
tion are a precious seed, from which will spring 
a joyful harvest,—In the kingdom of nature the 
seed bears after its own kind, but God has a dif- 
ferent order for believers in the kingdom of 
glory. They sow tears and reap joy.—Where 
nothing is sown, nothing will be harvested. 
Luruer: The prophet would exhibit a con- 
stant truth by the repetition of a little word: they 
go, they go. For our weeping will not be finished 
until we are hidden in the tomb, although a short 
season is given for rest. , 
Friscu: Know, dear soul, that as long as thou 
hast to live, and to be a pilgrim in the Babel of 
this world, it will cost thee many tears in sow- 
ing: It costs tears of repentance, as those of 
David, Peter, and the great sinners. It costs 
tears of thy ministry as those of David, Jere- 
miah, Paul, and Christ Himself. It costs tears 
of supplication, as those of David, whose tears 
had almost become his meat. It costs tears for 
the sorrows of others, yes, and of thyself, too. 
But let none of these things make thee sad. The 
joy of harvest restores everything to thee.— 
RizceR: This song contains (1) a joyful decla- 
ration of the great deeds of God, as they have 
been enjoyed by the children of Zion, and have 
been acknowledged even by strangers; (2) a 
prayer for the deliverance of those left behind; 
(3) a word of encouragement to their hearts, to 
strengthen themselves by patient waiting for the 
Divine help.—Your mourning shall be turned 
into joy. But this process of change is that of 
g wing and reaping.—RicuTeR: Men are often 








The true and complete harvest of grace follows 
only in eternity.—Tears of wickedness and of 
hypocrisy are not the sowing of grace.—Gurn- 
THER: We are all sowers. Grant, O Lord, that 
we may sow Thy seed, even if with many tears, 
so that the rich harvest of joy may yet be ours. 
—Driepricu: The more love, the more suffering. 
—TauBe: How great soever the change in the 
conversion of a sinner is, what is it compared to 
that which God’s children experience in and by 
death? Does not that greatest of changes feel 
like a dream to him that experiences it ?—Huys- 
sEN: God’s help in the distress of His people: 
(1) The redemption of the oppressed, and the 
spirit in which it was effected; (2) the remem- 
brance of it, and the encouragement it gives; 
(8) its consequences, and the thanks which they 
demand.—Nirzscu: We will rejoice just in pro- 
portion as we suffer. 

[Marr. Henry: The harps are never more 
melodiously tunable than after such a disuse.— 
The long want of mercies greatly sweetens their 
return.—There are tears which are themselves 
the seed that we must sow; tears of sorrow for 
sin, our own and others; tears of sympathy with 
the afflicted church; and tears of tenderness in 
prayer and under the word. These are precious 
seed, such as the husbandman sows when corn 
is dear, and he has but little for his family, and 
therefore weeps to part with it, yet buries it 
under ground, with the expectation of receiving 
it again with advantage. Thus doth a good man 
sow in tears.—They that sow in the tears of 
godly sorrow, shall reap in the joy of a sealed 
pardon and a settled peace.—Scorr: Let sinners 
recollect how dreadful their case will be, if they 
have all their little joy in this mourning world, 


comforted ta the midst of, but usually after tears. | (Gal. vi. 6-10).—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXXVII. 
A Song of Degrees for Solomon. 


Except the Lorp build the house, 
They labour in vain that build it: 
Except the Lorp keep the city, 
‘The watchman waketh but in vain. 


2 Jt is vain for you to rise up early, 


To sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrows: 


For so he giveth his beloved sleep. 


3 Lo, children are a heritage of the Lorp: 
And the fruit of the womb is his reward. 


4 As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man: 


So are children of the youth. 


5 Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them: 


They shall not be ashamed, 


But they shall speak with the enemies in the gate. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


_ Contents and Composition.—All help, all 
protection, and all blessing come from Qod; 
without Him all labor, care, and trouble are 
vain, This thought, related to Prov. x. 22, and 
expressed in the form of a mashal is individual- 
ized by the building of a house, the watching of 
a city, and the earning of bread (vers. 1, 2), and 
the Divine blessing of a numerous offspring (vers. 
38-5). There is no definite allusion to the build- 
ing of the Temple by Solomon (most of the older 
expositors after the Rabbins), or to that after 
the Restoration (many since Theodoret). Nor 
is there any trace of a special connection with 
the two following Psalms (Hitzig). There is 
nothing to falsify the reference to Solomon as 
the author in the superscription. [The title 
should be rendered: by Solomon]. This state- 
ment, however, is not found inthe Sept. Nor is 


it decisive of itself that in 2 Sam. xii. 25 the | 


name Jedediah, beloved, is given to Solomon, and 
that he was promised prosperity, 1 Kings iii. 5, 
in a dream (Hengst.) It may have been just 
from these resemblances that the inference of a 
Salomonic authorship was made (Olsh., Delitzsch, 
Hitzig). It is purely arbitrary to infer (Stier), 
from the aphoristic form that David here speaks 
of Solomon (Syr.) although the forcible language 
and vivacious tone, if not, in the absence of all 
political allusion, necessarily indicating a highly 
fiourishing state of the kingdom (Hengst. after 
the older commentators), yet do argue a pros- 
perous period in the life of the author and a soul 
satisfied inGod. The assumption that the Psalm 
is a fragment is devoid of all support. [If it was 
the Collector who inserted the statement with 
regard to the authorship, he probably had bet- 
ter reasons for his opinion than those which have 
led so many critics (in whose wake Perowne again 
seems inclined to follow) to fancy that Solomon 
was not the author.*—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1, 2. Build the house —It is not the 
laying of the foundation of a patrimony (Calvin, 
Geier, Calov., e¢ ad.) but of house building in its 
strict sense. [Translate: They have labored, they 
have watched. ‘‘ The writer places himself at the 
end of the work and sees its result” (Perowne) 
—J.F.M.] Inver. 2 the sitting down is to be 
closely connected with what follows. They come 
late to sit down to eat (Hitzig, Del.); they get 
their bread by toiling and moiling. Others take 





* (Mr. Perowne, following an opinion alluded to above, as- 
serts (I. p. 95) that “a misunderstanding of the words: ‘ ex- 
cept Jehovah buildthe house,’ which were supposed to allude 
to the building of the Temple, led the Psalm to be ascribed 
to Solomon.” In other words, the Collector committed a 


blunder in interpretation, of which no unlearned reader of | 


our day is guilty. On the other hand, why should he ignore 
the possibility that Solomon, who was something of a house- 
builder in his time, apart from his connection with the Tem- 
ple, and who speaks elsewhere so feelingly of the vanity of 
unaided human labor, might have generalized his own ex- 
perience for the benefit of his nation ; and that, being some- 
thing of a moralist and proverbial philosopher, he might 
have presented this and some kindred thoughts in the form 
of an apophthegmatic Psalm; and that, being an acknow- 
ledged teacher in his kingdom, he might, in accordance with 
a custom not unusual with him, have accompanied this ut- 
terance with his own name? The unqualified assertion just 
quoted simply assumes the impossibility of this. As to why 
Solomon should not have been the author we are left by Mr. 
Perowne entirely in the dark, nothing approaching to an ar- 
gument being found in his discussion of the subject.—J. F. M.] 
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we expression as equivalent to lying down, so 


that by rising up early and retiring late, they 
lengthen the natural day by artificial means 
(Sept., Syr., Calvin, Geier, e¢ al., Hupfeld). Sit-' 
ting at meals was customary (1 Sam. xx. 34) be- 
fore the Greek custom of reclining was intro- 
duced among the Jews. The words do not refer 
to sitting at work until late at night (Aben Ezra, 
Luther, e¢ al.) [3 does not mean: for (Luther) 


but; thus. This :neans: without more trouble, 
(Bottcher) or: in like manner, and passes over 
into the notion : such, or: the same.—Sleep is 
here not contrasted with labor but with trouble 
and care, and expresses the freedom from trou- 
ble and the peace of the man who reposes in 
God’s protection. A false translation is: when 
he giveth His beloved sleep (Sept., Vulg.) [The 
explanation of the last clause of the verse which 
is now generally followed is this: God is repre- 
sented as giving to those whom he loves “in 
sleep,” that is without any fatiguing toil on their 
part, all things that are for their own good. 
Sleep is evidently contrasted with the late work- 
ing of those who do not give themselves up to 
God’s protection, and who are alluded to in the 
first part of the verse. The following is proba- 
bly the correct translation: ‘(It is vain for you 
rising early, sitting down late, eating the bread 
of toil; thus (the things thus sought for) He 
giveth His beloved in sleep.”—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 4,5. The children of youth are not 
young children (Luth., Rudinger, Rosenm.), but 
they are contrasted with the children of old age 
(Gen. xxxvii. 3). Assuch they are already grown 
up when their father is growing old, and are 
therefore able to assist him (Geier). The gate 
(ver. 5) is used for the places of public resort 
(Ps. v. 9), especially those where justice is ad- 
ministered (Deut. xxi. 19 and elsewhere). A 
taking part in such affairs, in general, therefore, 
judging (Is. xx. 4; 2 Sam. xix. 30; Jer. xii. 1) 
is probably meant here also, and not specially a 
struggle in defence of the fatherland (Rudinger, 
Rosenm., Umbreit). The subject of the state- 
ment is not merely the sons as defenders (Calvin, 
Geier, De Wette, Hengst.), or the fathers as ac- 
cused but not pronounced guilty (Grotius, Kés- 
ter), but both in common (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, 
Grotius, and most).—In the translation: sons 
of the outcasts (Sept., Vulg.), an allusion was 
perceived to those born in the captivity. The 
translation in ver. 5: blessed is he whose desire 
is fulfilled by them, weakens the sense. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Through God's blessing our labor prospers 
without harassing trial and without anxiety.— 
Parents have not given their children to them- 
selves. God has presented them to them; are 
they also treated and educated accordingly ?— 
We must gratefully and humbly ascribe to God 
every successful result, and nothing to our own 
strength, ability, or endurance, and employ all 
our strength, time, and gifts in reliance upon 
God’s assistance, and according to His will, so 
that we may not be ashamed.—To begin and 
| end with God, takes from every day its burden. 

Starke: Let God be the beginning and the 
end in all things, and thou wilt walk securely 
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on thy way so that thy foot shall not stumble.— 
God’s servants in the ministry of His .Church 
built Him a spiritual house. If it is to be built 
rightly, God Himself must be the Master-builder 
—Be first a friend of God, and then do what is 
commanded thee, leaving the rest to Him He 
will prosper thy affairs even while thou sleepest, 
if thou dost lie down with full trust in Him.— 
To be able to sleep quietly in the midst of much 
labor, is a blessing of God.—Gifts are not to be 
forced from the giver.—Parents act sinfully who 
murmur against God, if He does not bless their 
married life with offspring.—It is an affliction 
of married life to have no children; but to have 
spoiled children is much worse. 
wisdom are necessary to educate them rightly. 

Friscu: All the servants of God have to build 
up the house of the Lord, that is, the Church of 
God. But God must be the Master-builder, and 
give success from above to the work of His ser- 
vants.—RincerR: In all situations, success does 
not depend upon diligence, skill, or natural sa- 
gacity, but upon God’s blessing and providence. 
Men should therefore not lose their trust in God 
by immoderate application, or suffer themselves to 
be annoyed by difficulties which meet them, or 
become self-exalted with success.—RICHTER: 
Sons well brought up are a protection, honor, 


Prayer and j 





and blessing to their father.—GurntHeR: Lord, 
do Thou thus build our houses, defend our city 
and country, bless our exertions, educate our 
children to become citizens of the city of God, 
and at last show us mercy in the final judg- 
ment —TauBE: The secret of domestic blessing, 
how it rests, not upon our labor or care, not in 
human watching and power, but only in the 
gifts of mercy from above. 

(Marr. Henry: Such children are arrows in 
the hand, which with prudence may be directed 
aright to the mark, God’s glory and the service 
of their generation, but afterwards when they 
are gone out into the world, they are arrows out 
of the hands it is too late to bend them then. 
But these arrows in the hand prove often arrows 
in the heart, a constant grief to their godly pa- 
rents, whose grey hairs they bring with sorrow 
to the grave.—Bisnop Horne: If God’s aid be 
called in, if part of our time be spent in prayer, 
not the whole of it in prayerless toiling and 


| moiling, our work will become easier and go on 


better.—Scorr: Children should also remember 
their obligations to their parents, and study to 
requite them by laboring to supply their wants, 
to vindicate their characters, and to protect 
them from oppression in their old age.—J.F M.] 





PSALM CXXVIII. 
A Song of degrees. 


Blessed is every one that feareth the Lorp; 


That walketh in his ways. 


2 For thou shalt eat the labor of thine hands: 
Happy shalt thou be, and i shall be well with thee. 


3 Thy wife shail be as a fruitful vine 
By the side of thine house: 
Thy children like olive plants 
Round about thy table. 


4 Behold, that thus shall the man be blessed 


That feareth the Lorp. 


5 The Lorp shall bless thee out of Zion : 


And thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem 


All the days of thy life. 


6 Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s children, 


And peace upon Israel. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTENTS AND Composition.—The Psalmist 
first praises (vers. 1-4) the blessedness of the 
man who fears God, to whom the promise is 
given that he shall enjoy the results of his labor 
and behold the welfare of wife and children in 


his house. He then utters a prayer that the 
well-doing of such a man will ever continue, in 
connection with the weal of Jerusalem and 
Israel (vers. 5, 6). 

In the foregoing Psalm conjugal felicity 
was extolled not merely as a gift of Jehovah's 
mercy, but as a reward of those who fear God. 
It is scarcely allowable, therefore, to speak of 


PSALM CXXVIII. 
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this Psalm as supplementary to Ps. exxvii. (De- 
litzsch). Even externally they do not indicate 
any closer connection, or, least of all, such a 
resemblance that one Psalm is to be regarded as 
a response to the other, sung by the congrega- 
tion in chorus (Pott). There is a similarity in 
some of the ideas, in the aphoristic mode of ex- 
pression, and in the felicitation at the end of the 
one and at the beginning of the other, but these 
do not oblige us to hold a contemporaneous com- 
position. 

[Henastenperc: ‘The subject is not as in 
Ps. exxvii. the individual fearer of God, but the 
ideal of God-fearers, the God-fearing Israel, 
who is also frequently personified elsewhere, e. 
g-, in Lam. iii, 1. This is clear from the expres- 
sion in ver. 5: ‘behold the good of Jerusalem,’ 
from the conclusion in ver. 6: ‘peace be upon 
Israel ;”’ finally from the circumstance that all 
the fundamental passages alluded to in it refer 
to Israel.—In a time of trouble and distress the 
fear of God appeared to be forever deprived of 
its reward. This appearance threatened to af- 
fect its operation. An antidote against the dis- 
heartening sadness which would then be apt to 
insinuate itself against Israel, is provided in our 
Psalm, on which Zech. viii. may be regarded as 
a commentary.”—LutuEr: “To this Psalm we 
will give the title of an Epithalamium or mar- 
riage song. In it the prophet cheereth them 
that are married, wishing unto them, and pro- 
mising them from God, all manner of blessings.” 
—J. F.M.] 

Ver. 2. The labor of thy hands appears to 
allude specially to the produce of the garden 
and field. It probably does not imply that the 
prosperity consisted in his being maintained by 
his own labor, as contrasted with living on 
charity (Kimchi, Calvin, Venema, Del.), but that 
the laborer himself and not others enjoyed the 
profits of his toil (Is. iii. 10), and was to rejoice 
in this privilege, Is. ix. 19; Hos. iv. 10; Mic. vi. 
14; Hagg. i. 6 (Geier, Hupfeld). Against trans- 
posing the two members of ver. 2, as has been 
proposed (Hupfeld), it may be argued that the 
particle “D does not stand here at the beginning 


of the sentence, and therefore cannot be taken 
as meaning for [I. V.] or since (Symm., Jerome, 
Calvin, Olshausen). Such a position is admissi- 
ble only with the meaning that, as in ver. 4, or, 
when the particle confirms a statement, yea, Ps. 
exviii. 10, comp. Is. vii. 9; 1 Sam. xiv. 39 
(Ewald, Maurer, Del.). Hence, in translating, 
the word may be neglected (Septuagint, Hitzig). 

Vers. 3 ff. The same particle can be taken in 
@ confirmatory sense in ver. 4 also (Calvin, Ve- 
nema, Delitzsch), but it is then also wrong to 
translate: mark, for (Rudinger, Clericus, J. H. 
Mich., Rosenm., Maurer). [It will be observed 
that in this verse E. V. has the correct transla- 
tion.—J. F. M.] Theinner part of the house 
[ver. 3, E. V. literally : the sides of the house, 
comp. Amos vi. 10—J. F.M.] is here desig- 
nated literally: the corner or hinder portion, 
since the female apartments occupied the most 
retired portion of the tent or house. 

«All the blessings of each individual come 
from the God of salvation, who has made Zion 
His dwelling-place, and is completed by partici- 
pation in the prosperity of the Holy City and 


the whole Church, of which it forms the centre. 
A New Testament song would here direct the 
view to the Heavenly Jerusalem. But the cha- 
racter of this-sidedness (Diesseitigkeit) which is 
impressed upon the Old Testament, does not per- 
mit this. The promise only tells of participation 
in Jerusalem’s well-being on this side heaven 
(Zech. viii. 15), and a life prolonged through 
children’s children, and in this sense it invokes 
and intercedes for peace upon Israel in all its 
members, in all places, and at all times”’ (Del.). 

[Translate the last line of the Psalm: Peace 
be upon Israel.—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The blessing of piety on heart, house, and 
estate.—The fear of God does not make sorrow- 
ful, but joyful and blessed.—Godliness is a power 
to give prosperity, not only on the other side of 
death, but also on this.—The happiness of do- 
mestic life which is blessed by God: (1.) wherein 
it consists; (2.) on what it is founded; (3.) how 
it is maintained.—The close connection between 
the public prosperity, a domestic life pleasing to 
God, and personal piety. 

Srarke: He who lives in the fear of God is 
no idler, but eats of the labor of his hands, that 
is, of his honorable calling blessed by God, by 
which He sustains him.—An harmonious married 
life and children well nurtured, are the dearest 
of temporal delights.—Parents, train up your 
children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord! If ye neglect this, you will train up, in- 
stead of useful olive-branches, useless thorn- 
bushes, unprofitable for any good purpose.— 
God, for the sake of pious parents, often grants 
peace in their days to a country or city. 

Arnpt: Jerusalem never enjoyed greater 
blessings than Christ on the cross and the Holy 
Spirit from heaven ; for on these depended God’s 
mercy, the forgiveness of sin, redemption from 
death, the devil and hell, righteousness, faith, 
love, hope, and eternal life; all these will thy be- 
loved God grant thee to see, yea, to experience 
and enjoy.—Friscu: The channel through 
which the stream of blessing flows upen thy con- 
jugal relations and thy house, is the spiritual 
Zion of the Church of God.—Riecer: There is 
much spoken and written about patriotism in the 
world; but the foundation of such a spirit must 
be laid deep in the fear of God; for without this 
we can neither have true prosperity ourselves, 
nor share in the blessings of the general good. 
—RicateR: He who has received God’s kingdom 
in his heart, must give his heart to it, and what- 
ever blessings a believer receives, he wishes for 
all, and prays, hopes, and works in the com- 
munion of the saints for that kingdom.—Gurn- 
THER: Happy are those parents who regard 
their children as plants in the garden of God, 
and entrusted to their care.—ScuauBacH: The 
obligations and the blessings of pious parents.— 
Diepricao: The ever-during blessedness of 
those who fear God, who do not refuse to labor 
in His ways, but have found, in this present 
time, in the knowledge of God’s love, the sweet- 
est and dearest communion.—Tause: The fear 
of God the source of all prosperity. A God- 
fearing man has God not merely before his eyes 
and in his heart, but walks also before Him jn 
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His ways. The lines have fallen in pleasant 
places for him who fears God thus. tee 
[Marr. Henry: The wife’s place is in the 
husband’s house, there her business lies.—It is 
pleasant to parents that have a table spread, 
though but with ordinary fare, to see their 
children round about it, Job xxi. 5; to have 
them at table, to keep up the pleasantness of the 
table-talk; to have them in health, to have them 
like olive-plants, straight and green, sucking in 
the sap of their good education, and likely to 
become serviceable.—A good man can have little 


comfort in seeing his children’s children, unless 
without he sees peace upon Israel, and have 
hopes of transmitting the entail of religion, pure 
and entire, to those that shall come after him, 
for that is the best inheritance.—Bisuop Horne: 
The good of Jerusalem with peace upon Israel, 
is all the good we can expect to see upon earth. 
Hereafter we shall see greater things than these. 
—Barnes: No higher blessing could be pro- 
mised to a good man than that he 
should die in a revival of religion.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXXIX. 


A Song of degrees. 


Many a time have they afflicted me from my youth, 


May Israel now say: 


2 Many a time have they afflicted me from my youth; 
Yet they have not prevailed against me. 


3 The ploughers ploughed upon my back: 
They made long their furrows. 
4 The Lorp 1s righteous: 


He hath cut asunder the cords of the wicked. 


5 Let them all be confounded and turned 
That hate Zion. 


back 


6 Let them be as the grass upon the house-tops, 


Which withereth afore it groweth up: 


7 Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand: 


Nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom. 
8 Neither do they which go by say, 

The blessing of the Lorp be upon you: 

We bless you in the name of the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anD Composition.—The Psalmist 
recalls (vers. 1-4) the severe oppression which 
Israel, the servant of the Lord, had repeatedly 
suffered from his youth, and which is described 
by the image of physical ill-treatment, as in Is. 
xlix. 1f.; 1 4f., from which, however, the 
righteous God granted deliverance. From this 
he educes a wish (vers. 5-8) that all the enemies 
of Zion may be consigned to utter ruin. 

There is-a very close resemblance to Ps, exxiv. 
—Israel’s youth is the sojourn in Rgypt (Hos. ii. 
17; xi. 1; Jer. ii. 2; Ezek. xxiii. 3). Since 
that time a long period had passed, full of na- 





tional troubles and divine deliverances. Just at 
this time Israel begins to breathe freely after 


such @ visitation, but knows that Zion’s enemies 
have not disappeared wholly and forever. Hence 
arises the expression used towards them at the 
close, with reference to the greeting which in 
former times used to be given by passers-by 
even to heathen mowers (comp. Ruth ii. 4). The 
period shortly after the return from exile may 
be regarded as a suitable occasion for the com- 
position. 

[Ver. 1. The Hebrew word rendered: many a 
time in E. V., means literally: greatly. It some- 
times refers to time, but has no special reference 
to it. The opinion that most interpreters render 
it in that sense (Alexander) is incorrect. Ge- 
senius, Ewald, Hupfeld, Delitzsch, Moll, Pe- 
rowne and many others, give it the more general 
reference.—J. F.M.] 

Ver, 2, Yet. DJ is employed here, as in Ex. 


ae. ets 


“a 
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xvi. 28; Eccl. vi. 7, in the sense of; although or 
nevertheless (Hwald, 3 484 a.). [Hupfeld denies 
that this sense ever exists, and asserts that it 
has here as always the sense of: also. He com- 
pares Gen. xxx. 8. He also discusses the 
question in his Questiones in Jobeidos locos vexatos 
on ii. 19. The meaning of the verse is unaffect- 
ed by either view.—J. F. M.]. 

Ver. 8. As in Is. li. 28; Ixvt? 12, Israel is 
compared to a street, and men are represented 
as walking and riding over his back, so here 
they are compared to a strip of land, which the 
ploughman goes over in such a way, that every 
time he reaches either end he turns his team for 
the purpose of making a new furrow (Wetzstein 
in his excursus in Delitzsch, p. 795). Relentless 
and regardless treatment is better exhibited by 
this than by the usual explanation by which 
long furrows are understood to be meant. 

Ver. 6 ff. The grass upon the roofs which are 
flat and covered with loose stones or earth (Jahn 
Bibl. Arch 1. 1. 200f.), Is. xxxvii. 27 grows up 
rapidly but soon withers. It is doubtful wheth- 


er Aw means: to draw out, pluck up (most). 
[Here impersonally: one plucks it up, instead of 
the passive—J. F. M.], or: to sprout forth in 
blossom (Aquila, Chald., Calvin, Ewald, De- 
litzsch.) [In connection with the passage cited 
in the introduction with regard to the greeting, 
ver. 8. Delitzsch remarks: ‘It is the passers-by 
here who salute the harvesters thus: the bless- 
ing of Jehovah be upon you, and (since the fol- 
lowing in the mouths of the same persons would 
be a purposeless excess of courtesy) receive the 
greeting in return: we bless you, ete. The con- 
trast to this is, that the righteous, joyfully ex- 
changing greetings, will be able to bring in all 
the harvest they have sown.” —J. F. M.]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


As compared with the world the pious are 
righteous, and may expect, from the righteous 
Rewarder, deliverance from the power of the 
enemy.—The ungodly have only the appear- 
ance of power and prosperity: after their brief 








season of bloom comes swift, certain, and awful 
destruction by God’s judgments.—The Church 
of God has upon earth to suffer much and se- 
verely. But God is and remains her Deliverer 
from each and every distress. 

Srarke: As the Church hag never been with- 
out tribulation, so she has never failed of strength 
and victory.—The names of the persecutors of 
God’s people are not written in heaven, but their 
wickedness and enmity are remembered to their 
shame.—The Church is and remains a rose 
among thorns, until the thorny ground of this 
world is destroyed by fire, and its thistles are 
cast into hell.—The longer the furrows are 
drawn, and the deeper the plowshares of suffer- 
ing sink, the more abuhdant and precious fruits 
grow therefrom.—It is the part of faith to 
praise God’s righteousness in affliction, and so to 
overcome the offence of the cross.—What is be- 
gun without God, or rather against God, ends in 
wailing.—The sighs and tears of afflicted Zion 
have already become to many an enemy of 
truth and godliness, a flood of waters which 
sweeps away them and their followers. 

Friscu : If Zion is God’s inheritance, whoever 
harms Zion touches God Himself.—RicutTeER: 
Let it not be an offence unto thee, that the world 
is hostile to the Israel of God; but ponder in 
faith the examples in Heb. xi. and especially the 
example of Christ, of whom suffering Israel was 
a type.—GuEntTHER: The sword with which God 
shall cut asunder the bands which persecutors 
have thrown around His people, has been sharp- 
ened from eternity.—Dizpricu: The despisers 
of the Word and the true Church have no sure 
ground of continued existence. They are like the 
wild grass upon the roof. For all their achieve- 
ments are nothing in the light of truth; they 
are found too light in God’s balances.—TauseE: 
For the lovers of Zion the crown is gleaming 
beyond the cross, and the harvest of joy is wav- 
ing beyond the tearful sowing. 

[Martr. Henry: The enemies of God’s Church 
wither of themselves, and stay not till they are 
rooted out by the judgments of God.—Woe to 
those who have the prayers of the saints against 
them !—J. F. M.]. 


PSALM CXXX. 


A Song of degrees. 


Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lorn. 


2 Lord, hear my voice: — 
Let thine ears be attentive 
To the voice of my supplications. 


8 If thou, Lorp, shouldest mark iniquities, 


O Lord, who shall stand? 
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4 But there is forgiveness with thee, 
That thou mayest be feared. 


5 I wait for the Lorn, my soul doth wait, 
And in his word do I hope. 
6 My soul waiteth for the Lord 
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More than they that watch for the morning : 


I say, more than they that watch for the 


7 Let Israel hope in the Lorn: 
For with the Lorp there is mercy, 
And with him 7s plenteous redemption. 
8 And he shall redeem Israel 
From all his iniquities. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composirion.—The distress 
out of which the Psalmist cries to Jehovah is 
very deep, and as he feels himself sinking, he 
sends forth an urgent cry to God that He would 
hear him (vers. 1, 2). This supplication rests 
upon the power to forgive, which is possessed 
by God alone, and is indispensable to the sinner’s 
deliverance (vers. 8, 4). It flows from the hope 
cherished in his soul, which turns with longing 
to God and His word (vers. 5, 6). It also sym- 
pathizingly remembers the need which all Israel 
has of redemption, and therefore points, on the 
one hand, with exhortation, to the indispensable 
waiting upon Jehovah, and, on the other, to the 
mercy of God which is ready to be imparted. 
(vers. 7, 8). 

It is easily understood how the Church has 
regarded this as the sixth of the seven Peniten- 
tial Psalms (vi. xxxii. xxxviii. li. cil. cxxx. 
cxliii.) and how Luther reckoned it as one of the 
Pauline Psalms, which he specified, when asked 
which were the best of allthe Psalms. When 
asked further which were the Pauline Psalms, 
he named Pss. xxxii. li. exxx. exliii. 

Several expressions which are found besides 
only in Nehemiah, Daniel, and Chronicles indi- 
cate that the Psalm was composed. at a late 
period Yet it preceded the Books of the 
Chronicles ; for the addition to the prayer of 
Solomon at the dedication of the Temple, 2 
Chron. vi. 40-42, is composed of Ps. cxxx. 2 and 
Ps. cxxxii. 8-10. [As additional evidence of a 
late origin, it may be remarked that the word 
meaning: attentive, in ver. 2, is found besides 
only in 2 Chron. vi. 40, vii. 15, and that rendered: 
forgiveness, ver. 4, only in Dan. ix. 9; Neh. 
ix. 17.—J. F. M.]. The conjecture that this 
Psalm was first sung -on the day of general hu- 
miliation, Ezra ix. 5 f. (Rosenmiiller) has no 
support more definite than this. There are 
many points of similarity with Ps. lxxxvi. Does 
it indicate design that God is named Jehovah four 
times, Adonai three times, and Jah once? 

Ver. 1. Out of the depths.—These are not 
the depths of the soul, specially those of sorrow 
on account of the greatness of its sins (Amyrald, 
J.H. Mich.). Nor are they the depths of sin 
(Geier); but depths of distress, calamity and 
peril, represented by the image of deep waters 





morning. 


(Ps. Ixix. 8, 15; Is. li. 10), whose waves (Ps. 
Ixxxyiii. 8), have passed over him (Ps. xlii. 8), 
so that he is pressed down very deep, sunk even 
unto the gates of death (Pss. ix. 4, cvii. 18). 

Vers. 8, 4. God regards and marks human ini- 
quities (Ps. xc. 8; Job x. 14, xiv.), but retains 
them also in remembrance (Gen. xxxvii. 11.), 
and, as it were, seals them up, keeping them 
(Job xiv. 17,) bearing them in mind (Amos i. 11; 
Jer. iii. 5); He remembers them in the sense of 
imputing’ them (Psalm xxxii. 2). The destruc- 
tion of the sinner would thence follow, if the 
Divine punitive righteousness, which in its ex-. 
ercise nothing can resist (Is. li. 16; Nahum i. 
6; Mal. iii, 2; Ezra ix. 15) were not by the 
mercy of God Himself manifested in such a way 
that the forgiveness of sins, effected thereby, 
should serve, on the one hand, to glorify His 
name as the only Redeemer and Author of sal- 
vation (Ps. Ixxix. 9), and, on the other, to 
quicken the true fear of Him. 

Vers. 6 ff. the reference is not to those who 
wait from one watch to another (Sept., Syr., 
Luther), or to the watchers who hold the morn- 
ing watch, that is, the last one (Chald., J. H. 
Mich., Rosenmiiller). It is the watch, more ge- 
nerally, the morning dawn, when they shall be 
released from their tedious duty (Aben Ezra, 
Geier, and most.) [DxLirzscn: ‘The repeti- 
tion of the words gives the impression of painful 
and long-continued waiting. The anger beneath 
whose influence the Poet now lies, is the dark- 
ness of night, from which he would be transferred 
to the sunny influence of love (Mal. iii. 20); 
and not he alone, but all Israel also, whose needs 
are the same, and for whom, as for him, faithful 
waiting is the way of salvation. With Jehovah, 
with Him exclusively, and with Him in all its 
fulness, is the mercy which releases from the 
guilt of sin and its consequences, and gives free- 
dom, peace, and joy to che heart... And redemp- 
tion is plenteous with Him, %. e., he possesses in 
abundant measure the willingness, power, and 
wisdom, needed in order to effect the redemp- 
tion, which, like a wall of separation, (Ex. viii. 
19) is placed between the imperilled and 
ruin. To Him therefore must each one look, if 
he would obtain mercy ; to Him must His people 
look; and this hope fixed upon Him will not be 
put to shame. He in the mighty fulness of His 
free grace, will redeem Israel from all his ini- 
quities, in forgiving them and removing all 
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baleful consequences within and without. The 
Poet comforts himself with this promise (comp. 
xxv. 22). He means complete and final spiritual 
deliverance from all that holds in bondage, just 
as in the New Testament.”—J. F. M.]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


From the depths of thy distress send thy ery 
upward to God; from the depths of His com- 
passion He will send help down.—A change in 
our situation would avail nothing without the 
forgiveness of sins ; but the mercy of God effects 
our redemption.—He who waits for the Lord 
and His deliverance, must know how to wait in 
faith and patience, with watching and prayer, 
and learn to strengthen his hope in God’s word. 
—God possesses in fullest measure all that is 
necessary to our redemption, and from the ful- 
ness of His grace He imparts richly what serves 
to accomplish it. But the fulness of faith is only 
too often wanting in us. 

Starke: The deeper men sink in the waters 
of temptation, tribulation, and distress, the 
stronger support do they find in the fathomless 
mercy of God.—Blessed is he who feels the 
depths of sin in a season of grace, and by cries 
of repentance to the Lord, is delivered from 
them; raised above them, he need not feel the 
depths of hell. The ery of supplication has no 
greater hindrance than the cries of sin, until 
they are removed by sincere repentance.—No 
man is so willing to pray to God as He is willing 
to be entreated ; He will give us His benefits 
and forgive our sins.—Right views of God’s mer- 
cy do not lead to carnal security, but to a child- 
like fear and service of Him.—Justification is a 
source of sanctification ; before a soul is justified 
it can have no childlike fear of God.—All the 
reasons which bind us to love God, constrain us 
also to hope in Him.—The Christian’s hope must 
be founded upon the word of God’s mercy. For 
to hope and believe without God’s word, is to 
tempt God.—The best consolation in the night 


of trial and sorrow is the promise of God that it 
will be followed by a clear day of rejoicing.— 
The many promises of the conversion of the 
Jewish people in the last time, urge the true 
Christian to pray the more fervently for this poor 
people. 

Friscu: There are many depths into which 
sin plunges us. But, as Luther says, it is well 
for us, that, though we are all in deep distress, 
we do not feel it where we are.—The grace, 
long-suffering, and mercy of God, should incite 
us not to sin, but from sin, not to fall, but from 
falling, to repentance and convyersion.—RiEGER: 
It is the nature of the new man ever to manifest 
a constant waiting, hoping, trusting, and be- 
lieving in God. But to the natural man such an 
attachment to God’s word is more difficult than 
the greatest work of any other kind.—Qurn- 
THER: The distressed believer, in trusting, rises 
upward from the abyss, and the suppliant draws 
the Almighty down to him in his compassion. 
The greater the need the greater the assurance. 
—LEnertHarpt: The path of sincere repentance 
leads (1) into the depth of our hearts and is, 
a) knowledge of sin, b) prayer for gracious aid, 
c) distrust of our own righteousness; (2) to the 
paternal heart of God: there alone are to be 
found, a) compassion and forgiveness, 6) certain 
help even when long delayed, c) final redemption 
from all sin.—Tause: The royal road from the 
depths of the misery of sin to the heights of the 
consolation of redemption. 

[ Marr. Henry: There is an all sufficient ful- 
ness of merit and grace in the Redeemer, enough 
for all, enough for each; enough for me, saith 
the believer.—Br. Horne: True repentance is 
founded upon a sense of our own wretchedness 
and. faith in the Divine mercy. Without the 
former we should never seek for pardon and 
grace; without the latter we should despair of 
finding them.—Scorr: Faith in His faithful tes- 
timony and sure promise, confirmed by experi- 
ence, form the soul to a holy fear and love of 
the Lord our God.—J. F. M.], 
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A Song of degrees of David, 


Lord, my heart is not haughty, 
Nor mine eyes lofty: 


Neither do I exercise myself in great matters, 


Or in things too high for me. 


2 Surely I have behaved and quieted myself, 


As a child that is weaned of his mother: 


My soul is even as a weaned child. 


3 Let Israel hope in the Lorp 
From henceforth and for ever. 
40 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anp Composirion.—The Psalmist 
asseverates that in humility of heart he has kept 
himself from occasions of and temptations to the 
indulgence of pride and over-ambitious schemes, 
(ver. 1), and has quieted his soul (ver. 2), and 
then exhorts all Israel to wait unceasingly upon 
Jehovah (ver. 8). 

The tone of feeling is so personally ardent, 
that the supposition that the Psalmist in the first 
two verses speaks for Israel (De Wette) is alto- 
gether unjustifiable. But it can hardly be de- 
nied that there is a close reference to Israel. If 
it must be admitted, that in 1 Sam. xviii. 18, 28, 
and still more in 2 Sam. vi. 22, are found expres- 
sions resembling those of this Psalm, and that, 
in general, the history, disposition, and religious 
posture of David agree fully with the professions 
here made of personal character, and with the 
anxiety heré manifested for Israel’s true reli- 
gious relations to God, the adherence to the Da- 
vidic authorship (Hengstenberg) is not so un- 
justifiable as to permit us to say, that such an 
assumption requires no contradiction (Hupfeld). 
This situation, as furnishing an historical expla- 
nation, has much better ground of support than 
what is related of Simon Maccabeeus (1 Macc. 
xiv.), to which Hitzig refers. All the efforts to 
discover a composition in any intermediate pe- 
riod only manceuvre in the field of boundless con- 
jecture. 

[When there is absolutely nothing in the 
Psalm which bears against a composition by 
David, those critics who refer it to some 
occasion subsequent to the exile ought surely 
not shut their eyes to the force of the ar: 
gument advanced by Hengstenberg, that a pro- 
testation addressed to Israel against cherishing 
high-minded thoughts and undertakings would 
be utterly meaningless in times of-trouble, such 
as those succeeding that event. The thought 


naturally suggesis itself that modern criticism’ 


would surely have assigned a larger number of 
Psalms to David than it has conceded to him, if the 
superscriptions had not been affixed.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 1.—Haughty, &c. ‘Arrogance has its 
seat in the heart; it finds expression chiefly in 
the eyes, and great matters are the objects in 
which it is studiously displayed” (Delitzsch). 
The perfects express past time reaching into the 
present: ‘Hitherto I have not been haughty, 
nor am I so now” (Hitzig). Older expositors 
frequently present the idea of the past too pro- 
minently. It is not till the following clause that 
the great matters (Jer. xxxiii. 8) are denoted as 
wonderful to the speaker (Gen. xviii. 14), @ e., 
out of his reach. 

Ver. 2 does not begin with a question; for 
> ON is not xn. Nor is it correct to suppose, 


that it is a conditioning protasis: if not (Luther), 
for there is no apodosis, though it is sometimes 
arbitrarily assumed. And it does not introduce 
a contrast to the foregoing negation (Gesenius, 
Stier), but an asseveration, as frequently em- 
ployed elsewhere after words of swearing The 








weaned child is not referred to as being helpless 
(Flaminius), or humble (Rudinger, Hengst.), or 
as being quieted slowly (Rosenmiiller), or in al- 
lusion to its distress and crying while being 
weaned (Geier, J. H. Michaelis), but as being 
already weaned and clinging with perfect satis- 
faction and contentment to its mother (Is. xxviii. 
9). [Translate ver. 2: Surely I have soothed and 
stilled my soul, like a weaned child upon its 
mother: my soul is to me like a weaned child. 
Prrowne: ‘The figure is beautifully expressive 
of the humility of a soul chastened by disap- 
pointment. As the weaned child no longer cries, 
frets and longs for the breast, but lies still 
and is content, because it is with its mother, so 
my soul is weaned from all discontented thoughts, 
from all fretful desires for earthly good, waiting 
in stillness upon God, finding its satisfaction in 
His presence, resting peacefully in His arms.”— 
J. F. M.J 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Our desires disquiet the heart. Resignation 
to God’s will makes the soul still.—Pride sepa- 
rates men from fellowship with God. Humility 
strengthens that bond. The one makes the heart 
restless; the other imparts quietness and peace. 
—A childlike disposition, humble, patient and 
satisfied in God, as the fruit of severe conflict. 

SrarKke: Pride defiles the best endowments 
and actions, and makes them, as it were, worm- - 
eaten.—He who aims to build higher than God 
has ordained for him loses thereby the gift 
which he has received.—All who seek heaven 
must seek the humility of Christ.—Quiet the tu- 
mult of the thoughts and the desires of the heart. 
But what thou wouldst do, do soon. If thou 
waitest until lust has taken possession, thou 
only invitest sin to enter.—QOut of fellowship 
with God there is nothing but disquietude.— 
True hope serves, so to speak, asa telescope to 
faith, by which it sees from time into eternity; 


| nor does it put to shame, 


Friscu: If thou art wise, choose the path of 
humility. If David’s example cannot influence 
thee, contemplate the pattern of thy humble Sa- 
viour: before that the heart will melt into self- 
abasement.=-Rizger: An humble abiding by a 
life of faith in merey found.—GurentHER: We 
all desire to be at rest. We have unrest enough, 
weeping now from hunger, now from pain, and 
now from ill-temper. The Lord grant that we 
may cling to the right mother; not to the world, 
which, though giving rest sometimes, urges to 
ever-renewed hunger, but to the love of God, 
which grants the most blessed stillness, and that 
in fasting.—TauBE: The sign, victory, and bless- 
ing of true humility. 

[Marr. Henry: The love of God reigning in 
the heart will subdue all inordinate self-love.— 
Barnes: Whatever suggestions one in early life 
may be disposed to make, they should be con- 
nected with a spirit that is humble, gentle and 
retiring. Religion produces self-control, and is 
inconsistent with a proud, arrogant, or: ambitious 
spirit.—J. F. M.] 
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PSALM CXXXII. 
A Song of degrees. 


Lord, remember David, 

And all his afflictions: 
2 How he sware unto the Lorn, 
_ And vowed unto the mighty God of Jacob; 
3 Surely I will not come into the tabernacle of my house, 
~- Nor go up into my bed, 
4 I will not give sleep to mine eyes, 
_ Or slumber to mine eyelids, 
5 Until I find out a place for the Lorn, 

A habitation for the mighty God of Jacob. 


6 Lo, we heard of it at Ephratah: 
We found it in the fields of the wood. 

7 We will go into his tabernacles: 

We will worship at his footstool. 


8 Arise, O LorD, into thy rest ; 
Thou, and the ark of thy strength. 
9 Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness; 
And let thy saints shout for joy. 
10 For thy servant David’s sake 
Turn not away the face of thine anointed. 


11 The Lorp hath sworn in truth unto David; 
He will not turn from it; 

Of the fruit of thy body 
Will I set upon thy throne. 

12. If thy children will keep my covenant, 
Aud my testimony that I shall teach them, 
Their children shall also sit 
Upon thy throne for evermore. 


13 For the Lorp hath chosen Zion; 
He hath desired ¢t for his habitation. 
14 This is my rest for ever: 
_ Here will I dwell; for I have desired it. 
15 I will abundantly bless her provision: 
I will satisfy her poor with bread. 
16 I will also clothe her priests with salvation: 
And her saints shall shout aloud for joy. 
17 There will I make the horn of David to bud: 
__ I have ordained a lamp for mine anointed. 
18 His enemies will I clothe with shame; 
But upon himself shall his crown flourish. 


sought to fulfil his vow to find a dwelling for Je- 

hTAAY ) hovah. An invitation to enter into this dwelling 
ae es eo via of God for worship is then addressed (vers. 6, 7): 
Contents anp Composition,—A prayer is ut- | Next follows a supplication that the sanctuary 
tered (vers. 1-5), that a recompense might be|andits ministers may be blessed for David’s 
made for those toilsome efforts with which David } sake (vers, 8-10), to whose throne Jehovah had 
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sworn to grant perpetuity, provided his descend- 
ants would keep his covenant (vers. 11, 12), and 
which He had sworn to bless in Zion as the seat 
of the Theocracy, together with all her members 
and servants (vers. 13-18). 

The mode of expression is not such as to lead 
to the conclusion, that the Psalm was a prayer 
uttered by David at the dedication of the sanc- 
tuary after the removal of the ark into the holy 
Tent on Zion (Aben Ezra, et al.), or at the con- 
secration of the threshing-floor of Araunah, 2 
Sam. xxiv. (Kimchi, Geier). Ver. 10, especially, 
contradicts this; for though the suppliant styles 
himself the anointed of Jehovah, which expres- 
gion must be understood as applied, not to the 
High Priest, nor to the people, but to a theocratic 
king, yet this king, in his petition, prays for an 
answer ‘‘for the sake of David thy servant.” 
But we should not go very far down into later 
times; for, according to ver. 8, the ark of the 
covenant must be regarded as still in existence. 
This not only forbids a resort to the Maccabean 
period (Olshausen, Hitzig, who refers to Simon’s 
entry into the conquered city, 1 Mace. xiii.), or 
to the end of the period of Persian rule (Ewald), 
but also excludes any occasion subsequent to the 
exile (Késter, Hengst., e¢ al.). 
is wanting to the supposition which the contrary 
view would necessitate, that the poet only em- 
ployed the language of an earlier time, and 
sought to cheer and encourage his cotempora- 
ries, either by borrowing directly from older 
compositions, or by transferring his stand-point 
with poetical freedom to a period of past glory, 
and exhibiting that glory to them, together with 
the prophecies uttered at that time and fulfilled 
in part when the Psalm was penned. If we con- 
sider the former hypothesis, that of a borrowing, 
it is suggested that the passage, vers. 8-10, with 
a few changes, embodies the conclusion of Solo- 
mon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple, as 
it is recorded in 2 Chron. vi. 41f, in a more ex- 
tended form than in 1 Kings viii. 
differences are of such a nature as to lead to the 
conclusion that the Chronicler (Del., Hupfeld), 
and not the Psalmist (Hengst., Olsh., Hitzig), 
was the borrower (comp. Ps. cxxx. 2). With 
regard to the hypothesis of a poetical transfer 
of stand-point, it must be admitted that it would 
be the gloomiest times that would be most ap- 
propriately directed to a brilliant past with its 
promises (Késter, Hupfeld), and that, in parti- 
cular, the expectation of a revival of the king- 
dom and family of David would most naturally 
have been excited during the founding of the 
new colony (Hengst.). But ver. 10 creates the 
impression, not of a Messianic (Stier and older 
commentators), but of an historical reference, 
and, as mentioned above, of having been spoken 
by a theocratic king. For this reason, we can- 
not refer directly to Zerubbabel (Ewald, Bauer, 
et al.) as the offspring of the Davidie stock (1 
Chron. iii. 1, 19), at the head of those who re- 
turned from the exile (Ezra ii. 2), who fixed in 
him especially their joyful hopes of a restoration 
of the Theocracy (Hagg. ii. 28; Zech. iv. 6, 7). 
It is possible that the Psalm is the application 
of an older one to him and to his age (De Wette); 
but there are grave objections to supposing that 
it was composed at this or a later time, when 


For all support: 


But these’ 


there was no actual king such as is here de- 
scribed. For the history of Israel does not ex- 
hibit theocratic expectations grounded upon po- 
etical conceptions and representations, but con- 
tains the development of God’s kingdom on the 
ground of prophetic revelations. If this view be 
taken, there is occasion sufficient to justify a 
reference to the building of Solomon’s Temple 
and the transfer of the ark from the Tabernacle 
to the House on Zion (Amyrald, De Wette, Tho- 
luck), not employed as a poetical figure and as’ 
the drapery of another meaning (Hupfeld), but : 
as the actual occasion of the origin of this 
Psalm.—Yet a confident decision cannot be made. 
Even Delitzsch, who still remarks the resem- 
blance to Ps. Ixxii. in a certain diffuseness, a 
repetition of words, and a progress of thought 
advancing with difficulty here and there with 
uncertain steps, remains finally of the opinion, 
“that the acts done, according to 2 Sam. vi. 7, 
by David for the honor of Jehovah, and. the 
promise made to him by Jehovah there repeated, 
are here employed by a poet after his time, who 
bases upon them a prayer full of hope, a prayer 
for the kingdom and priesthood of Zion, and for 
the Church regulated by them.” He, however, 
presents this view in close connection with the 
following words: ‘It, at all events, proceeded 
from an age when the throne of David still re- 
mained and the holy ark was not yet irrecovera- 
bly lost.” Nothing points specially to king Jo- 
siah (Maurer). The same remark applies to 
the supposition that the Psalm was to be sung 
in responses by the congregation and a choir of 
the priests (Olshausen). 

[Hengstenberg’s opinion that the Psalm was 
designed for the “‘ new colony ” is largely based 
upon his assumption that all the anonymous 
pilgrim-songs were composed after the exile. 
But each Psalm must be treated independently, 
nor can a general rule of this nature be employed 
to support any special case. His other main 
argument is that the Psalm begins with an allu- 
sion to the depressed state of David’s kingdom. 
But it is impossible to discover anything of the 
kind, the “trouble” of David (ver. 1) being 
manifestly, as is evident from the connection in 
which he stands, supported by the form of the 
word in the Hebrew, that which he underwent 
in preparing a dwelling for God. On this point 
see further in the exposition. On the other 
hand, the only view which is not encumbered 
with difficulties is that which assigns the compo- 
sition to Solomon or some contemporary poet, 
after the building of the Temple. So Perowne, 
who says: ‘It is perfectly natural that Solomon 
or a poet of his age, writing a song for such an 
occasion, should recur to the earlier efforts made 
by his father to prepare a habitation for Jeho- 
vah. On the completion of the work, his thoughts 
would inevitably revert to all the steps which 
had led to its accomplishment. It is no less na- 
tural that, at such a time, the promise given to 
David should seem doubly precious, that it 
should be clothed with a new interest, a fresh 
significance, when David’s son sat on the throne, 
and when the auspicious opening of his reign 
might itself be hailed as a fulfilment of the pro- 
mise.” —J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1, 2, All his trouble [E. V.: all his 
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afflictions]. The infinitive Pual used as a sub- 
stantive here describes the anxieties and vexa- 
tions by which men are harassed, and by which 
they feel themselves inwardly as well as out- 


~-wardly oppressed (Is. lili. 4; Ps. cxix. 71), the 


‘troubles which attend efforts that are long with- 
out result, and of which they yet never weary 
(1 Kings v. 17).—The mighty one of Jacob 


-is a designation of God taken from Gen. xlix. 24, 


and frequent in Isaiah. [Render vers. 1, 2: 
Remember, Jehovah, to David, all his harassing 
eares, who sware to Jehovah, vowed to the 


‘Mighty One of Jacob.—J. F. M.] ; 


Vers. 3-7. It is idle to discuss whether the 
words of the oath, which the Septuagint present 
still more fully, are given literally. It is not 
indicated whether the allusien is to the vow 
made by David, that he would build a temple, 
which is inferred from 2 Sam. vii. 2, or only to 
the preparation of a secure place generally (Ps. 
lxxvili. 67) for the ark which had previously no 
fixed residence, by transferring it to Zion (2 
Sam. vi.). In the days of Saul there was very 
little concern felt for the ark (1 Chron. xiii. 3). 
From the hands of the Philistines it was taken 
to Kirjathjearim, and. remained there twenty 
years, as though forgotten (1 Sam. vi. 21; vii. 
1f.). This city is mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment under several differentnames. Itisthere- 
fore not absolutely impossible that the field of 
yadr, or the field of the wood, ver. 6 6. was 
intended to designate this city Kirjathjearim, 7.e., 
forest-city, the sense being: we have at last 
found the ark in that place. Under this view 
the preceding clause is to be understood: we 
heard that it was in Ephrathah. But what 
place is that? Bethlehem, which ancientiy (Ruth 
iv. 11, Gen. xxxv. 16, 19; xlviii. 7) was so de- 
signated (Micah yv. 1), cannot be meant; for the 
ark had never been in that city. The explana- 
tion also: we in Ephrathah, 2. e., David and 
other Bethlehemites, heard of it by report (Kim- 
chi, Grotius, Hengst.), is inadmissible, in the 
light both of grammatical rules and of actual 
fact. So, too, with the supposition of an allusion 
to the birth of the Messiah (Jerome, Stier), or 
to Jerusalem as lying in the vicinity of Bethle- 
hem (Aben Ezra, et al.). Most hold, therefore, 
that Ephraim is meant, since in Judges xii. 5; 1 
Sam. i. 1; 1 Kings xi. 26, “58 means: an 
Ephraimite. But they differ as tothe precise lo- 
eality referred to. Some suppose that it is 
Shiloh, asa place within the bounds of Ephraim, 
and where the ark resided in older times 

Piscator, Cocceius, Amyrald, et al.). Others 
maintain that the word is a figurative and ap- 
pellative designation of Bethshemesh, when the 
ark was set down by the Philistines, and where 
it created a great sensation by its effects, 1 Sam. 
vi. 16 (Hupfeld). Others, again, explain Ephra- 
thah as the name of the district in which 
Kirjathjearim lay, referring to the circumstance 
that Caleb had, by his third wife, a son Hur (1 
Chron. ii. 19), who was the ancestral head of the 
Bethlehemites (1 Chr. iv. 4), and, through his son 
Shobal, the head also of the inhabitants of Kir- 
jathjearim (1 Chr. ii. 50). The latter accordingly 
would belong to Caleb Ephratha (1 Chr. ii. 24), as 
the northern part of this portion of the country 
appears to have been designated, in distinction 
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from negeb Caleb (1 Sam. xxx. 14), the southern 
portion (Del., Hitzig). But all these explana- 
tions have, in addition to the objections which 
may be urged against them individually, to meet 
in common the following difficulty: If the suffix 
in ver. 6 a@ be referred to the ark, which is not 
named before ver. 8 6, and there in a quite dif- 
ferent connection, and especially when it is con- 
sidered that the suffix depends upon pnw, the 
discourse becomes very abrupt, odd, and ob- 
scure. This is so marked that it has even been 
conjectured that part of the text has fallen out 
(Olshausen). It would be better, therefore, to 
refer the suffix tothe notion which lies concealed 
in the word, viz: the report heard. There is 
then no ground for the division of the verse in 
such a way that the first member is made to re- 
late to the hearing of the report of David’s in- 
tention in Bethlehem, while the second tells of 
the finding of the ark in Kirjathjearim (Baur). 
For in both members the speakers are the same, 
namely, the Israelites generally ; for it is inad- 
missible to assume that David here continues 
(Hengst.) what had been announced to be only 
avow. The Psalmist is included in the Israelites 
as a member of the same united nation, asin Ps. 
Ixvi. 6. It is impossible that the latter are de- 
scribed here as people of Bethlehem; for special 
prominence is given in this Psalm to David and 
his house, and Bethlehem was the seat of his 
family. It lay, moreover, not far from Jerusa- 
lem, so that one would be at once reminded of 
the Holy City and its environs. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is much more natural to suppose 
that the name is not used here topographically 
but figuratively (Calvin), and that it is put by 
periphrasis for the whole land of Judea, whether 
this be indicated by a contrasting of the arable 
and wooded, the inhabited and uninhabited land, 
or by that of the South and the North, Ephratha 
and the wooded land of Lebanon, Is. xxii. 8; 
xxix. 17; Ps. lxxv. 7; Haggai i. 8 (Venema, 
Ewald, Kamphausen). The sense would then be 
that everywhere throughout the land there was 
heard, not the report of David’s vow, but as the 
word ‘‘lo!” indicates, and the whole style and 
purport of what follows require, the voice or 
discourse, whose words are given in ver. 7, i. ¢., 
the voice which utters the invitation to enter the 
house of God which had since been completed, 
and to worship there. 

Vers. 8-10. According to this view, ver. 8 is 
not a continuation of the address, but a prayer 
of the Psalmist, uniting his supplications with 
those of the congregation, and worshipping be- 
fore the ark. He, as we think, is identical with 
the anointed (ver. 10), and he with Solomon, 
and his prayer is that Jehovah would arise and, 
with the ark of His covenant, would enter into 
the place prepared as His dwelling. And the 
place where this happens is not the house of 
Abinadab in Kirjathjearim, where the ark once 
resided, but the Tabernacle on Zion, whither 
David had brought it, and whence Solomon now 
brings it into the Temple (1 Kings viii.3). The 
expression: raise thyself, or: arise, is taken 
from Numb. x. 85, where it is employed to sum- 
mon the congregation to set forward. The place 
of rest is the place where the ark was securely 
placed (Numb, x. 33, 86; 1 Chron. xxviii. 2). 
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In ver. 9 prayer is offered for the worthy attend- 


rected, in the mouth of God, beyond the mortal 


ants at the temple: first for the priests, that| and in part faithless descendants of David, to 
they may not only be clothed with white gar- | thatSeed who, in prophetic visions and announce- 


ments, the symbol of innocence and purity (Luke 
xxiii. 11; Rev. viii. 5), to minister in their midst 
the rejoicings of the people, 2 Sam. vi. 14, 15, 
comp. Lev. vi. 8f (Hitzig), but that they may 
wear the spiritual robe of righteousness (Job 
xxix. 14; Is, lxi. 10); and then for the people, 
as they shall serve God in the ordinances of His 
worship (Kimchi, J. H. Mich., Koster, Hupfeld, 
Del.). Ver. 10 then forms a much more suitable 
conclusion to this division by its reference to ver. 
1, than would be made if it were treated as the 
beginning of a new section (Calvin, De Wette.) 
Vers. 11, 12. Ver. 11 refers to the prophecy 
in 2 Sam. vii., which receives its complete ful- 
filment in the Messiah (comp. Ps, lxxxix.). The 
swearing is not to be sought in any single word 
of the promise (Kimchi), but is to be taken as 
setting forth its inviolability, for the purpose of 
strengthening faith so often wavering, and there 
fore also the reliability of the promise is, in ad- 
dition, brought out expressly on its positive 
side as truth (2 Sam. vii. 28), and negatively, by 
the additional statement that God will notidepart 
from it (Is. xlv. 23; Joel ii. 14). Most join WON 
as an accusative to the first member; but see, 
on the other hand, Delitzsch and Hupfeld. [Pz- 
RowNnE: ‘This is not the object of the verb 
yaw): «He hath sworn a faithful oath.’ De- 
litzsch makes it an adverbial accusative, and 
claims the support of the accents, the Pazer (dis- 
tinctive) marking the close of the first member 
of the verse. But it is better to take it inde- 
pendently, as standing at the beginning of a pa- 
renthetical clause: ‘It (¢ ¢., the oath) is truth, 
He will not depart from it.’”—J. F. M.] The 
condition (ver. 12) of the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, namely, faithfulness to the covenant, 
manifested by obedience to God’s testimony of 
Himself, that is, His revelation, is presented 
also in 2 Sam, vii. 14 f, similarly to Gen. xviii. 
19; xxvi. 5; 1 Kings viii. 25; Ps. lxxxix. 81 f, 
Vers. 13-18. The choice of Zion, ¢. e., of Jeru- 
salem as the seat of the sanctuary and of God’s 
dwelling, is finally, in ver. 18, mentioned as the 
ground, not of the invitation expressed in ver. 7 
(Amyrald, Rosenm.), or of a supposed prayer for 
the restoration of the family of David (Heng- 
stenberg), but of the sure fulfilment of the pro- 
mise just sworn or adduced as a reliable one. 
In the following verses, also, it is cited in Jeho- 
vah’s own words in attestation of its reliability, 
first as a fact realized by Divine power, and then 
described in its blessed effects, which shall reach 
through all time and bear a Messianic character. 
The anointed, ver. 17, is, it is true, not the 
same person who prays in ver. 10, but, accord- 
ing to the context, David, to whom the promise 
was given. But the growing of the horn, the 
symbol of victorious power and warlike strength 
(Ezek. xxix. 31), and the blooming of the 
princely crown, as of an unfading wreath 
which shall flourish perpetually and ever 
renew its blossoms, while his enemies shall be 
covered with shame as with a garment (Job viii. 
22), and the lamp ordained for the anointed (Ps. 
xviil. 29; 1 Kings xi. 36), as the symbol of a 
brilliant, glorious, and unquenchable life, are di- 








ments, appears as the Sprout of Jehovah, Is. iv. 
2; Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15; Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12 
(Calvin, e¢ al., Koster, Olshausen, Del.). So the 
Synagogue have also regarded it, which in its 
daily prayers, consisting of eighteen passages in 
which blessings occur, has the words: ‘‘may the 
Sprout of David Thy servant soon shoot forth, 
and his horn soon be exalted by Thy salvation.” 
This the father of the Baptist employs in the 
form of a prayer with thanksgiving, with his 
eyes directed to the approaching fulfilment (Luke 
i ne they “Shiloh has been rejected (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 60); in Bethel and Mizpah the sacred 
ark remained but a short time (Judges xx. 27); 
the house of Abinadab in Kirjath sheltered it 
only a little over twenty years (1 Sam. vii. 2); 
the house of Edom in Perez-Uzzah (2 Sam. vi. 
11) only three months. But Zion is Jehovah’s 
abiding dwelling-place, his own place of settled 
MMVI) (as in Is. xi. 10; xvi. 1, and besides in 
1 Chron. xxviii. 2). In Zion, His chosen and 
delightful dwelling-place, Jehovah blesses that 
which supplies the temporal needs of her poor, 
so that they will not starve; for Divine love is 
specially displayed towards the poor. The other 
blessing which He gives He bestows upon the 
priests ; for it is through them that He takes up 
His abode among His people. He makes Zion’s _ 
priesthood a system actually representative of 
His salvation ; clothes her priests with salvation, 
so that they shall, not merely as instruments, be 
the media of its communication, but shall per- 
sonally possess it; and their whole appearance 
shall announce its message. And to all the 
pious He gives reason and matter for exalted 
and abiding joy, by manifesting Himself also in 
acts of mercy to the Church which He has made 
His dwelling. Truly in Zion is the kingdom of 
promise, whose fulfilment cannot fail!” (De- 
litzsch). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What we do and suffer for the sake of God, 
may indeed be sore to the flesh, but it will be 
more than fully rewarded by Him.—When we 
build a house to the Lord of the universe, let us 
never forget that we should worship Him in it, 
and prepare ourselves to be His dwelling through 
the appointed means of grace.—We should rely 
upon God’s word, and serve Him in accordance 
with it, and then with His blessing we shall 
never fail in temporal and spiritual well-being. 

Starke: The sufferings of believers for the 
cause of truth are not meritorious, but neither 
are they in vain; they are not forgotten py God 
(Matt. v. 11, 12).—It is a great blessing of God, 
that men can come together in freedom of con. 
science to worship Him; but how little is it re- 
garded!—The more perilous the situation of 
Christ’s kingdom appears to be, with the more 
devotion must we utter the next petition of our 
Lord’s prayer.—The true life in Christ Jesus is 
required especially in public teachers ; this sanc- 
tifies all their natural gifts.—Those who would 
enjoy the benefit of the promises made to the 
fathers, must walk in their footsteps of faith and 
godliness.—God loves to dwell where His word 
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is preached in its simplicity and purity, and) of Glory, keeps building up until the fulness of 


where He is served in accordance with it. But 


the times. David and Solomon were the types 


He nas no pleasure in self-selected service.—He | of Christ.—DimpricH: When we become anxious 


who follows after Christ will never fail of spi- 
ritual strength or true enlightenment. 

Frisca: A man must forego his own comfort 
and rest rather than neglect the Lord; for that 
would be to seek his own pleasure and forget 
God.—If God has so favored thee as to make 
thee stand in His Church, thank Him for it your 
whole life long; perform its duties worthily, and 
hold fast to the precious promises which thou 
hast heard.—RinerR: Oh that nothing were so 
great in our eyes as the kingdom of God! and 

‘that we, by prayer and by searching out, con- 
tinued as firmly in the Divine promises as be- 
lievers of old!—THonucK: God’s rich pleasure 
in the Church, which He founded from His free 
purpose of mercy, moves Him to give gracious 
promises with regard to all three relations of 
life, as needing maintenance, instruction, and 
defence.—GurntHEeR: The true Temple can only 
be that which He, who has been declared King 





about the safety of the Church, we must only 
keep up a lively remembrance of the Divine pro- 
mises ; all distrust will then disappear, for God’s 
word is the most certain of all things.—Tause: 
When God blesses, He does it with no niggardly 
hand; He gives far above what we have asked 
or can understand. This is to be marked at the 
table, in the heart, and on the throne. 

[Mart. Henry. What God sanctifies to us we 
shall and may be satisfied with.—God gives more 
than we ask, and when He gives salvation He 
will give an abundant joy.—Whom God clothes 
with righteousness He will also clothe with sal- 
vation; we must pray for righteousness and with 


it God will give salvation.—Scorr: If God an- 


swered the prayers grounded upon His covenant 
with David, He will never turn away His face 
from us, when we plead the covenant made with 
ae ene Prophet, Priest, and King.—J. 
F. M. 


PSALM CXXXIII. 
A Song of Degrees of David. 


Behold how good and how pleasant <¢ ¢s 


For brethren to dwell together in unity! 


2 It is like the precious ointment upon the head, 


That ran down upon the beard, 
Even Aaron's beard: 


That went down to the skirts of his garments; 


8 As the dew of Hermon, 


And as the dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion : 
For there the Lorp commanded the blessing, 


Even life for evermore. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anp Composition.—The praise of 
fraternal unity (ver. 1), as it diffuses blessings 
and communicates them by mutualinfluence. It 
is compared first to the refined oil with which 
Aaron was anointed at his consecration (Ex. xxx. 
22f.) and whose abundant and exuberant ful- 
ness is brought further into special prominence, 
(ver. 2); and then to the abundant and refresh- 
ing dew of the mountains, flowing down from 
the lofty Hermon to the lower heights of Zion, 
where the blessing ordained by God is to be 
found, even eternal life (ver. 3). : 

The Psalm applies to brothers and friends sit- 


ting together in peace, and may also be applied | 





to the union of tribes and races previously sepa- 
rated. The idea is primarily not that of do- 
mestic and political, but of religious unity and 
communion in God’s worship. But it is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that the Psalm is a liturgical 
formulary (Olshausen) for the celebration of the 
high Festivals which united all Israel at the sanc- 
tuary in Jerusalem. In David’s life there may 
be found abundant points of connection with the 


Psalm; but the use of the. relative Y with the 
participle, which is unknown to the usage of the 
language before the Exile, is in especial unfa- 
vorable to the opinion that he was its composer. 
The title ‘“‘by David” is not found, moreover, 
either in the Chald. or, the Alex. version. [These 
two arguments are taken from Delitzsch. Their 
insufficiency is easily perceived. No other com- 
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mentator that I have consulted has noted this ex- 
ceptional use of W; nor was there reason for 
doing so. It is probable that if any of the 
writers before the Exile had had occasion to em- 
ploy the combination here cited, he would have 
done so. There was nothing in the analogy of 
pure Hebrew to prevent it. Besides, that form 
of the relative does not occur frequently enough 
to justify such an inference, based upon usage, 
from this unusual construction. As there is not 
the slightest clue given in the Poem, to lead us to 
the date of its composition, the only refuge is 
the superscription. But Hengstenberg, who 
holds to its correctness, has, strange to say, very 
few to support him.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 2.—Aaron’s beard. It is not the priests 
generally who are designated by this name (De 
Wette, Hupfeld), but Aaron himself.is brought 
- before us in person (Hengst.). For the priests 
were called anointed (Numb, lii. 8) ouly because 
their clothes were sprinkled with the anointing 
oil and with the blood of aram. Even Aaron’s 
sons were only sprinkled with the oil. But this 
oil was poured upon the head of Aaron himself 
(Ex. xxix.; Lev. viii.). Its abundance, as well 
as its good quality (Is. xxxix. 2; Eccl. vii. 1) 
are here presented to the mind by the statement 
that it flowed down upon the beard, which 
being, according to Lev. xxi. 5, permitted its 
natural growth, allowed the oil to run down 
upon the garments, not merely to the upper edge, 
the opening for the head, but to the lower one. 
For this simile is intended to illustrate the pos- 
sibility even of an external union, by appropriate 
means, of those widely separated. For this rea- 
son the relative is not to be referred to the beard 
(J. H. Mich. e¢ al,, Hupfeld, Hitzig), but to the 
oil (Del. and most). 

There is, however, no necessity of explaining: 
along the garments (Venema), or: which de- 
scends over his whole length (Béttcher), as 
though the beard were as long as his body 
(Sachs). These explanations are the rather to 
be avoided, as the person of Aaron is not brought 
into view simply as representing Aaron himself, 
but as being the type of the High-priesthood 
(Ewald) in the fulness of its divine consecration 
(Lev. xxi. 10), so that here any representative 
of that dignity is called Aaron, as a descendant 
of his ancestor of that name, just as the king of 
David’s family (1 Kings xii. 16; Hos. iii. 5) is 
himself called David (Hitzig). Delitzsch cites 
as parallel to this a sentence from the Haggada: 
“Two drops of the sacred anointing oil remain 
forever upon Aaron’s beard like two pearls, as 
an image of reconciliation and peace.” 

[Perowne: ‘The. point of the comparison 
does not lie in the preciousness of the oil, in its 
all-pervading fragrance, but in this: that being 
poured upon the head, it did not rest there, but 
flowed to the beard, and descended even to the 
garments, and thus, as it were, consecrated the 
whole body in all its parts. All the members par- 
ticipate in the same blessing. Comp. 1 Cor. xii... 
Other thoughts may be suggested by the compa- 
rison, as that a spirit of concord, both in a state 
and a family, will descend from those who go- 
vern to those who are governed, or again, that 
concord is a holy thing like the holy oil, or sweet 
and fragrant like the fragrant oil; but these are 





mere accessories of the image, not that which 
suggested its use.”—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 3.—The dew of Hermon. As Jeremiah 
(xviii. 14) was aware of a connection between 
the waters of Lebanon and the snow of Lebanon, 
so the Psalmist here recognizes a similar con- 
nection between the dew of Hermon and the 
moistening of the mountains which surround 
Zion. ‘* What we read in Ps, cxxxiii. of the dew 
of Hermon falling upon the mountains of Zion is 
now made quite plain to me. Sitting here at 
the foot of Hermon, I was able to understand 
how the particles of water, which ascend from 
its wood-crowned peaks and from its highest 
gorges filled with perpetual snow, after they 
have been rarified by the beams of the sun and 
the atmosphere has been moistened by them, fall 
in the evening in the form of a heavy dew upon 
the lower mountains which lie around it at its 
projecting ridges. One must behold Hermon, 
with its light-golden crown glistening in the 
blue heaven, before he can understand this 
image. In no part of the whole country is such 
a heavy dew ovserved as that which falls in the 
districts near Hermon” (Van de Velde, Reise, i. 
97). If the north wind bears the rain-clouds 
southwards (Prov. xxv. 23), it may also carry 
the dewy mist (Is. xviii. 4) in the same direction 
(Hitzig). We may also take into comparison the 
widely traceable effects of the atmosphere of the 
Alps (Del.). Under these considerations there 
is no need of denying the physical relation be-— 
tween the dew of Hermon and the same dew as 
flowing down upon Mt. Zion, which is acknow- 
ledged even by Olshausen. Some of the expo- 
sitors who do so endeavor to arrive at a solution 
by repeating in ver. 36. against the rules of 
grammar and parallelism, the words: ‘‘as the 
dew,” in order to show that two altogether inde- 
pendent descents of dew are referred to (Aben 
Ezra, Kimchi, Geier, J. H. Mich., De Wette). 
Others give a figurative explanation equally in- 
admissible, and either interpret the mountains 
of Zion as meaning parched mountains (Déder- 
lein, Dathe), or the dew of Hermon as pleasant 
dew in general (Stier, Késter, Hengst.). Others, 
finally, import into the expression: ‘‘dew of 
Hermon” the idea of the “blessing of the height,” 
and at the same in vers. 2 and 3 regard the first 
d—=as, the second 3=so0, by which the descent 


of the blessing upon Zion, already expressed 
figuratively, is supposed to be set forth by a 
comparison with the flowing down of the holy 
oil, which is likewise symbolical (Isaaki, Hupt.). 
At most it may be said that the image employed 
in ver. 8 may have been occasioned by the 
thought of the northern and southern tribes 
coming together in Jerusalem, and being there 
united in fraternal communion, and with an in- 
fluence upon one another made mutually benefi- 
cent through the Divine blessing (Herder, De- 
litzsch), The for of the last sentence is best 
explained under this view. For the conclusion 
of the Psalm declares not every place of frater- 
nal gathering (Flam., Amyrald, Geier, Rosenm., 
De Wette), but Zion (Kimchi and most) to be 
the place where God has ordained by His com- 
mand the blessing which bestows life which it 
was designed to convey. [PrRownnE: ‘ Here 
again it is not the refreshing nature of the dew, 
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nor its gentle, all-pervading influence, which is 
the prominent feature. That which renders it 
to the poet’s eye so striking an image of bro- 
therly concord is the fact that it falls alike on 
both mountains, that the same dew which de- 
scends upon the lofty Hermon descends also 
upon the humble Zion. High and low drink in 
the same sweet refreshment. Thus the image is 
exactly parallel to the last: the oil descends 
from the head to the beard; the dew from the 
higher mountain to the lower.”—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. ~ 

Fraternal unity: (1) how it is most attract- 
ively exhibited; (2) what is its firmest founda- 
tion; (8) how it is most securely strengthened 
and maintained until the end.—Concord should 
not merely be praised with the lips and desired 
with the heart, it must also be striven after in 
life, and be exhibited in action.—The Church of 
the Lord is the place where the blessing from 
above, Divinely ordained, is won by prayer, and 
imparted, received, and spread abroad in fra- 
ternal communion.—The blessing of fraternal 
concord grows only upon the soil of God’s king- 
dom in this divided world. 

Srarke: True brotherly love and ail fraternal 
‘and sisterly concord receive mercy and blessing 
from God, and are praised and honored by the 
world.—As long as a man remains unconverted 
he does not know what true love is.—Inward 
peace with God is truly a dew upon us, so that 
we bloom as the rose.—A place where spiritual 
and temporal peace are united, is an earthly pa- 
radise, and a foretaste of the heavenly.—Our 
love is not a ground of eternal blessedness, but 


rT 


those who truly love are, for the sake of Christ’s 
merit, to be heirs of eternal life.—Tuoxuck: 
The blessing of this unity rejoices the feelings 
and strengthens the heart; and as it flows forth 
and is all-embracing in its influence, even the 
most insignificant are supported by it.—Ricursr: 
All unity comes down from above as a blessing 
of God, and produces further blessings.—In the 
world, self-seeking and hatred prevail; but in 
Zion, among God’s children, true unity reigns,— 
All party and sectarian discord are carnal.— 
GuenrueR: The love which gives the greatest 
happiness is not that which makes the least sa- 
crifices, but that which, with the greatest cheer- 
fulness, offers the most. But like every good re- 
sult, this is not accomplished of itself, but by the 
mercy of God.—Dirpricw: The holy communion 
of believers. The blessing of heaven has united 
their souls. God’s gracious Spirit is the atmos- 
phere and dew of theirlives. Their love returns 
to Him like clouds of incense, floating upwards ; 
while their hearts are strengthened with renewed 
energy.—Tause: The delightful blessing of fra- 
ternal inter-communion. 

[Marr. Henry: Behold and wonder that there 
should be so much goodness and pleasantness 
among men, so much of heaven upon earth !— 
Holy love is in the sight of God of great price, 
and that is precious indeed which is so in God’s 
sight.—Our love to our brethren should not stay 
for their’s to us; that is publican’s love; but 
should prevent it; that is Divine love.—They 
that dwell in love not only dwell in God, but 
dwell already in heaven. As the perfection of 
love is the blessedness of heaven, so the sincerity 
of love is the earnest of heayen.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXXXIV. 


A Song of Degrees. 


Behold, bless ye the Lorp, all ye servants of the Lorn, 
Which by night stand in the house of the Lorp. 


2 Lift up your hands én the sanctuary, 
And bless the Lorp. 


8 The Lorp that made heaven and earth 
Bless thee out of Zion. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


are that it is a responsive song between the pre- 
sident of the Levites who hold the night-watch 
in the Temple, and the Levites themselves (Amy- 


Contents and Composition.—It is held by | rald), or between those of the Temple-watchers 


some-that this Psalm is occupied with the mutual 
relation of blessing subsisting between God and 
His servants who praise Him in the sanctuary 
(Kimchi, J. H. Mich., Hupfeld). Other views 


who are mounting guard, and those who are re- 
tiring (Késter, Tholuck), or between the Levites 
on guard among themselves, in order to encou- 
rage one another to watchfulness, forming one of 
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- a class of songs of the night-watchers (DeWette). 
But that view is probably the preferable one 
which regards it as (vers. 1, 2) an exhortation 
of the Church to the priests and Levites, who 
are charged with the night service, and a greet- 
ing in response (ver. 3), after the priestly model 
(Numb. ‘vi. 24), to the Church “‘as one person, 
and to the individual members in this united 
Church ” (Delitzsch, following older commenta- 
tors, similarly, Hengstenberg and Hitzig). [Dz- 
Litzsca: “This Psalm consists of a greeting, 
vers. 1, 2, and a reply, ver. 8. The greeting is 
addressed to those priests and Leyites who held 
the night-watch in the Temple. This antiphone 
is intentionally placed at the end of the collec- 
tion of the Songs of the Ascents, in order to 


take the place of a final blessing.’”—J. F. M.] | 


There is no indication that it was a form em- 
ployed to introduce the nightly recitation of 


hymns, whether by priests or other pious Is- | 


raelites (Olsh.). The time of composition cannot 
be determined. 

Ver. 1. Behold.—An exclamation to excite 
attention (Gen. xix. 1), instead of pointing with 
the finger. Every believer is and is called a 
riinister or servant of the Lord, but the designa- 
tion: ‘*those who stand in the house of the 
Lord,” is a technical expression, not for the 
priests and Levites generally, but for those who 
stand ready before Jehovah to minister in His 
service. The phrase: at nights, is not to be 
joined to the following verse (Sept. e¢ al.), or 
with: “blessed” (Kimchi, Rudinger, Hupfeld). 
For such cases as that mentioned in Luke ii. 37 
form exceptions, and the idea: at all times, un- 
ceasingly, or: early and late, would require an- 
other mode of expression. 

Ver. 2. WJ is not an accusative of definition 


=in holiness, that is, after the hands have been 
washed (Rabbins), or holiness of the kind al- 
luded to in 1 Tim. ii. 8 (Junilius). Nor does it 
indicate the position of the worshipper=in the 
sanctuary (Kimchi, Luther). It is an accusative 
of direction, Ps. xxviii. 2 (Sept., Jerome): to- 
wards the Holy of Holies. [So nearly all the ex- 
positors. E. V. has, by conjecture, the wrong 
preposition.—J. F. M.] 

According to Delitzsch, the Temple-watch was 
arranged as follows: ‘ After midnight the chief 
of the door-keepers took the key of the inner 
Temple, and went, with some of the priests, 
through the postern in the Fire-gate. In the 
inner court, this patrol divided itself into two 
companies, each carrying a burning torch, one 
company turning west, the other east; and so 
they compassed the court, to see whether all 
‘were in readiness for the following morning. At 
the bake-house, where the meat-offering of the 
high-priest was baked, they met, exclaiming: 
‘all is well.’ Meanwhile, the rest of the priests 
arose, bathed themselves, and put on their gar- 
ments of service. They then went into the 
square-chamber (one-half of which formed the 
hall of session of the Sanhedrim), where, under 
the direction of the Superintendent of the Lot, 
and of one of the Sanhedrim, surrounded by 
priests dressed in their robes of office, the duties 
of the several priests for the ensuing day were 
assigned them by lot.” Comp. Reland, Antig. 
Sacrz, II. 5, 7; 6, 7. 


. the Mosaic blessing, Numb, vi. 24. 





Venema has supposed that minds Cam 
nights) is syncopated from nivhna (=with 
shouts of praise). Delitzsch rightly character- 
izes thigas a product of fancy, and says: ‘The 
Psalter contains Morning Psalms (iii. lxiii.) and 
Evening Psalms (iv. cxli.); why then may it 
not have a Watch-Psalm? ”” 

[Ver. 3. Hunastenserc: ‘That the people 
are addressed, is clear from the parallel passage, 
Ps. exxviii. 5. Only in that case does the Psalm 
form a Suitable conclusion to the whole Pilgrim- 
book. That the future is to be taken optatively, 

. . . is clear from the undeniable reference to 
The expres- 
sion: Creator of heaven and earth, comp. Pss. 
cxxi. 2; cxxiv. 8, forms the counterpoise to the 
depth of misery and weakness in which the com- 
munity of God was sunk.”—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


To praise God is the surest means of gaining 
blessing from Him.—-Watching and praying are 
inseparably connected, and should be the con- 
cern of all believers; the ordained ministers of 
the sanctuary must not allow the people to put 
them to shame in these duties. 

AvaustineE : If the wicked enemy is ever on the 
watch to tempt thee, shouldst thou not watch in 
order to resist him?—Starxkn: He who would 
praise the Lord worthily must be a servant of 
the Lord, and, consequently, not aservant of the 
world and sin.—God, it is true, is present every- 
where, even in the smallest peasant-huts, yea, in 
the most sequestered nooks, but pre-eminently 
in the Church.— Those outward gestures in prayer 
which conduce to devotion and humility, are 
justly to be retained, and a suppliant has no — 
need to be ashamed of them.—If the blessing of 
an earthly father can build houses for his chil- 
dren, and extend evento children’s children, how 
should not still more than this be imparted by 
the blessing of Him who is the true Father of all 
that are called His children in Heaven and upon ~ 
earth! (ph. iii. 15), : 

Friscu: If God is so ready and willing to be- 
stow His blessing upon thee, do not by presump- 
tion make thyself unfit or not entitled to receive © 
it.—Ricurer: How seldom is God praised in the 
night!—GurnrHmr: God will have the praise, 
and give us new life thereby.—Dinpricu: He 
who has no higher wish than that God may be 
blessed unceasingly, shall receive from Him 
blessing without end.—Tausz: God alone is so 
‘Almighty as to be able to bless us bodily and 
spiritually, temporally and eternally, and so 
compassionate as to be willing to do it. 

[Marr. Henry: It would be an excellent piece 
of good hushandry to fill up the vacancies of time 
with pious meditations and ejaculations, and 
surely it is a modest and reasonable demand to 
converse with God when we have nothing else to 
do.—We ought to beg those blessings not only 
for ourselves, but for others also; not only: the 
Lord bless me, but: the Lord bless thee; thus 
testifying our belief of the fulness of the Divine 
blessings, that there is enough for others as well 
as for us; and our good-will also to others.—Bp. 
Horne: Thus it is that prayer and praise, which 
by grace are caused to ascend from our heart to 
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God, will certainly return in the benedictions of 
heaven upon our souls and bodies, our persons 
and our families, our churches and our country. 
—Scorr: If our hearts were filled with the love 
of God, as His holy law commands, our mouths 
would be filled-with His praises, and though our 
frail bodies would need rest, yet our souls would 
never be weary of His pleasant service. —BaRnzs: 
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There is always in Zion—in the Church—a voice 
by day and night which pronounces a, blessing on 
those who wish it well, who seek its good, and 
who desire to partake of the favor of God.—Go 
not away unblessed ; go not without a token of 
ase favor; for God will bless you.—J. 


PSALM CXXXV. 


1 Praise ye the Lorp. 


Praise ye the name of the Lorp; 


Praise him, O ye servants of the Lorp. 


2 Ye that stand in the house of the Lorn, 


In the courts of the house of our God, 


3 Praise the Lorp; for the Lorp is good: 
Sing praises unto his name ; for zt 2s pleasant. 
4 For the Lorp hath chosen Jacob unto himself, 


And Israel for his peculiar treasure. 


5 For I know that the Lorp 7s great, 
And that our Lorp is above all gods. 


6 Whatsoever the Lorp pleased, that did he 


In heaven, and in earth, 
In the seas, and all deep places. 


7 He causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth ; 


He maketh lightnings for the rain ; 


He bringeth the wind out of his treasuries. 


8 Who smote the firstborn of Egypt, 
Both of man and beast. ‘ 

9 Who sent tokens and wonders 
Into the midst of thee, O Egypt, 


Upon Pharaoh, and upon all his servants. 


10 Who smote great nations, 
And slew mighty kings ; 
11 Sihon king of the Amorites, 
And Og king of Bashan, 
And all the kingdoms of Canaan : 
12 And gave their land for a heritage, 
A heritage unto Israel his people. 


18 Thy name, O Lorn, endureth for ever ; 


And thy memorial, O. Lorp, throughout all generations, 


14 For the Lorp will judge his people, 


And he will repent himself concerning his servants. 


15 The idols of the heathen are silyer and gold, 


The work of men’s hands. 
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16 They have mouths, but they speak not ; 
Eyes have they, but they see not; 
17 They have ears, but they hear not ; 
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Neither is there any breath in their mouths, 
18 They that make them are like unto them: 


So is every one that trusteth in them. 


19 Bless the Lorn, O house of Israel : 
Bless the Lorp, O house of Aaron; 
20 Bless the Lorn, O house of Levi: 
Ye that fear the Lorp, bless the Lorp 
21 Blessed be the Lorp out of Zion, 
Which dwelleth at Jerusalem. 
Praise ye the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—An exhortation 
to praise the name of Jehovah, addressed to His 
servants who stand in the sanctuary and its 
courts prepared for His worship (vers. 1, 2). 
Such praise is a pleasant employment, and one 
befitting the People of Jehovah’s choice and in- 
heritance (vers. 8, 4). For Jehovah hath made 
Himself known as the great God and Lord by 
mighty deeds in the realm of nature (vers. 5-7), 
and in history, specially in leading His people 
forth from Egypt (vers. 8, 9) and’ into the Pro- 
mised Land (vers. 10-12), and, in His helpful 
and saving power, proves Himself to His people, 
who transmit His memory to all generations upon 
the ground of His self-revelation (vers. 18, 14), 
to be the Living God as contrasted with worth- 
less idols and their powerless worshippers (vers. 
15-18). Finally a repeated exhortation to the 
whole house of Israel, in all the classes of all its 
members, to praise Jehovah, passes over into 
the hymn of praise itself (vers. 19-21), 

This Psalm is indisputably one of the latest in 
the Psalter; for it is almost wholly composed of 
passages taken from other Psalms, and inter- 
woven with allusions to the law and the pro- 
phets. The beginning, ver. 1, is from Psalm 
exxxiv. 1, enlarged by an allusion to Ps. exvi. 19, 
or xcii. 14. Ver. 3 points to Ps. exlvii. 1, comp. 
Prov. xxli. 18, from which it becomes manifest 
that the subject is not Jehovah (Hupfeld), but 
either His name, as in Ps. liv. 8 (Sept., Chald., 
Jerome, Luther, Hitzig), or His praise (Del.). 
Ver. 6 is like Ps. cxv. 3. Ver. 7 is an echo of 
Jer. x. 18: li. 16, with an allusion to the three 
departments of creation, as in Ex. xx. 4. The 
effects of lightning as bringing rain, as in Zech. 
x. 1, vers. 8 f., follows Ps. cxxxvi. 10 f. The 
form: °331N3, ver. 9, is probably an imitation 
_of Ps. exvi. 19. Ver. 10 alludes to Deut. iv. 38, 
and the related passages, Numb. vii. 1; ix. 1; 
xi. 28; Josh. xxiii. 9. Ver. 13 is from Ex. xiii, 
15, comp. Ps. cii. 18, and ver. 14 from Deut. 
xxxii. 86, comp. Ps. xc. 18. Finally, vers. 15 f. 
are taken with slight modifications from Ps. exv. 
4-11, comp. cxviii. 2, 4. In the very midst of 
expressions taken from Deut., linguistic indica- 
tions of a late period suddenly appear. 

[Deuirzsca: ‘‘This Psalm is composed like a 


piece of mosaic. The early Italian poet Lucilius 
makes a comparison between mosaic-work and 
certain styles of writing: quam lepide lexeis com- 
poste ut tesserule omnes,—Ps. cxxxv. is not the 
first instance of the employment of such a style. 
We have already seen specimens of it in Pss. 
evii.; xcviii. These Psalms are chiefly com- 
posed of passages from the second part of Isaiah, 
while Ps. cxxxyv. selects its tesserule from the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms.’’—J. F. M.] 

[Vers. 1, 2. Henastenpere: ‘ The hallelujah 
at the beginning announces in one word the sub- 
ject of the Psalm, That by the expression: the 
servants of the Lord, the whole people are to be 
understood, and not the priests, as in Ps. ¢cxxxiv., 
is rendered more evident from the mention of the 
courts in ver, 2, and from the conclusion, vers. 
19, 20, where the whole of the Lord’s servants 
are distributed into their several divisions, priests, 
Levites, and believers, But the difference be- 
tween this and Ps. cxxxiv. is of no great moment. 
For there the priests must praise the Lord as 
from the heart of believers; and that here, too, 
the priests stand at the head, is manifest from 
ver. 19.”’—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 5 being introduced as supporting the ex- 
hortation to praise God, refers to the conviction 
of the Psalmist, xx. 7, confirmed by experience, 
that the matter of praise is most abundant, and 
that the appeal drawn therefrom is most just. 
It contains no reference to the duty of marking 
God’s revelation in nature as contrasted with the 
practice of the heathen, Romans i. 19 f. (Kimchi, 
Calvin). 

Vers. 7-14. The end of the earth does not 
mean the horizon, the boundary line of vision 
(Grotius, Rosen., De Wette), or the sea, the limit 
of the solid land (Kimchi, Amyrald) ; but it de- 
fines the earth as separate from the heavens 
(Aben Ezra, Flaminius, Hupfeld). Ver. 7 6. 
probably does not allude to any miraculous mix- 
ture of the opposite elements, fire and water 
(Kimchi, Calvin, Geier, and others), but to the 
usual occurrence of lightning together with rain 
in a thunder-storm. [The rendering of ver. 7 c¢. 
in E. V. would be improved by the substitution 
of: store-houses for: treasuries. Ver. 14. Pz- 
RowNE: ‘ Here is the proof and evidence that 
Jehovah’s name abideth for ever, that He will 
manifest, as in the past, so in the future, His 
righteousness and His mercy to Israel.”— 
J. F. M.] 
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Ver. 21. It is worthy of attention in the final 
verse, that Zion, which elsewhere designates the 


_ seat of Jehovah, from out of which He dispenses 


blessing (Pss. exxviii. 5; cxxxiv. 3), is men- 
tioned here as the place from which a blessing 
is directed to Jehovah, that is, the answer to 
Jehovah’s blessing proceeding from Zion, and 
acknowledging with praise that it is a true bless- 
ing of God. This corresponds fully, however, 
to the actual relations of Zion. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What we know of God, we are also to utter in 
the Church in His presence, and to confess in the 
face of the whole world.—Those only can praise 
the Lord aright, who know His name, love His 
honor, and, as God-fearing men, trust to the dis- 
posing will of the Eternal.—God’s judgments in 
the world are deeds of deliverance for the people 
of His choice.—God has chosen us to be the peo- 

le of His inheritance, but are we ever ready to 
offer that which is due to Him and becoming to 
us ?—Idols can give no help, and yet the heathen 
cleave to them tenaciously, even until their cer- 
tain destruction; but how often do we suffer 
ourselves to be called in vain to God’s worship, 


_ while that worship is given to the only good, 


mighty and living God.—God has done so much 
for us that we can never thank Him sufficiently 
for it; but what do we do for Him ?—If we seri- 
ously believe that the Almighty Ruler of the 
universe is our gracious God and faithful Father, 
what need we fear from the elements and the 
forces of the world? 

Srarxe: Your election to blessedness is an 





Father, and that his inheritance there is eternal. 
—The hearts of many are still like those of the 
Egyptians, first they would see signs and won- 
ders, and when they see them they do not be- 
lieve.—Sin drives people from their own land 
and brings them to misfortune, with regard both 
to their temporal and spiritual life.—Be not over- 
anxious, dear soul, about the Christian Church, 
as though it will be quite extirpated. No; as 
God abides for ever, so is He ever able to pre- 
serve and protect His little band, and to judge 
its enemies.—God does not judge His people 
otherwise than in mercy.—Satan easily urges 
from one folly and state of blindness to another, 
the victims of his delusion.—How many are 
like idol-images, when they have eyes, ears and 
mouths as though they had none, that is, when 
they do not use them when and how they should! 
—God’s praise is a part of His true fear; it can- 
not therefore be intermitted without sin.—God 
who once dwelt in Jerusalem, desires to dwell 
in thy heart; it shall be His Zion and His Tem- 
ple. Refuse it not to Him (John xiv. 28). 
Frisco: I am chosen to be God’s inheritance, 
and therefore I cannot conform myself to the great 
mass of the world. Iam God’s and not my own. 
I am a vessel of His mercy, alas for me if I 
should become a vessel of His wrath! Iam an 
instrument of His mercies, whose influence I 
would have shed upon me. I am His heir, a 
joint-heir with His Son; with this I am satis- 
fied.—GuentHER: Cast your idols away from 
your heart and house, and you will become a 
priest of the Highest.—DriepRicu: According to 
a man’s God, is he himself.—Tause: Zion and 
Jerusalem are the starting-place and goal of all 


inestimable gift of God’s mercy, but just for this | God’s revelations of Himself. They have an 


reason be the more diligent to make your calling 
and election sure (2 Peter i. 10).—Great benefits 
entail great obligations; if we have been pur- 
chased by God as His inheritance, we must not 
live according to our own will, but the will of 
Him who died for us and rose again.—As soon 
as a man becomes small in his own heart, God 
becomes great there. In proportion as he has 
true humility in his heart, will he have a lofty 
regard for God in his soul.—God has His power 
in His will, and His will is all power, so that it 
can fail of nothing.—Look around everywhere, 


~ go whither thou wilt, thou wilt find everywhere 


proofs of the Divine omnipotence and wisdom.— 
It is a sign that a man is altogether dead in his 
heart, when he can look upon the heavens with- 
out rejoicing that He who created them is-his 





eternal significance.—L. Harms: To have a 
living God, to whom we can pray, is bliss. 

[Marr. Henry: The reasons why we should 
praise God: (1) because He whom we are to 
praise is good; (2) because the work is its own 
wages; (3) because of the peculiar privileges 
of God’s people.—God is and ever will be the 
same to His Church, a gracious, faithful, and 
wonder-working God; and His Church is and 
will be the same to Him, a thankful, praising 
people; and thus His name endures for ever.— 
Bisnop Hornz (vers. 8, 9): The objects of a 
man’s sin frequently become in the end the in- 
struments of his punishment.—Barnes: Who, 
in reading this Psalm, can fail to catch the feel- 
ing of the Psalmist, and say amen and amen?— 
J. F. M.J 


PSALM CXXXVI. 


1  O give thanks unto the Lorn; for he is good: 


For his mercy endureth for ever. 
2 O give thanks unto the God of gods: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
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3 O give thanks to the Lorp of lords: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

4 To him who alone doeth great wonders : 

For his mercy endureth for ever. 
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5 To him that by wisdom made the heavens: 


For his mercy endureth for ever. 


6 To him that stretched out the earth above the waters: 


For his mercy endureth for ever. 

7 To him that made great lights : 

_ For his mercy endureth for ever: 

8 The sun to rule by day: 
For his mercy endureth for ever: 

9 The moon and stars to rule by night: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 


10 To him that smote Egypt in their first-born : 


For his mercy endureth for ever : 


11 And brought out Israel from among them : 


For his mercy endureth for ever : 


12 With a strong hand, and with a stretched out arm: 


For his mercy endureth for ever. 


13 To him which divided the Red sea into parts: 


For his mercy endureth for ever : 


14 And made Israel to pass through the midst of it : 


For his mercy endureth for ever: 


15 But overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red sea : 


For his mercy endureth for ever. 


16 To him which led his people through the wilderness : 


For his mercy endureth for ever. 
17 To him which smote great kings: 

For his merey endureth for ever: 
18 And slew famous kings: 

For his mercy endureth for ever : 
19 Sihon king of the Amorites: 

For his mercy endureth for ever : 
20 And Og the king of Bashan: 

For his mercy endureth for ever: — 
21 And gave their land for a heritage : 

For his mercy endureth for ever : 


22 Even a heritage unto Israel his servant } 


__ For his mercy endureth for ever. 
23 Who remembered us in our low estate: 
For his mercy endureth for ever: 


24 And hath redeemed us from our enemies: 


For his mercy endwreth for ever. 
25 Who giveth food te all flesh: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
26 O give thanks unto the God of heaven: 
' For his mercy endureth for ever. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—This Psalm is 
an exhortation to give thanks to Jehovah, the 
true God and the real Lord of the universe, and of 
all its powers and dominions (vers. 1-3) who, by 
mighty deeds in nature, has displayed His great- 
ness as the Creator of the world (vers. 4-9), and 
by deeds of deliverance and judgment in history, 
His pre-eminence as the Redeemer, Guide. and 


Guardian of His people (vers. 10-25), for which 
they are to offer their thanksgiving.—It is essen- 
tially a repetition of the foregoing, with some in- 
sertions, full of allusions to passages in Deute- 
ronomy and the second part of Isaiah, and 
adapted by antiphonal arrangement for liturgical 
use, after the analogy of Exodus: xy. 51; Deut. 
xxvii. 14f, For the introduction see Pss, cvi. 
and cxvili. ; on the name great Hailed applied to 
it, see Ps. exiii. 

[The conjecture of Delitzsch in his first edition 
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that the Psalm originally consisted of 22 
verses, corresponding to the number of letters 


_ in the Hebrew alphabet, vers. 19-22 being inter- 








olated from Ps. exxxv., is considered possible 
by Perowne, but is wisely withdrawn by De- 
litzsch himself in his last edition. ALEXANDER: 
«The grand peculiarity of form in this Psalm, 
by which it is distinguished from all others, is 
the regular occurrence at the end of every verse 
of a burden or refrain, like the responses in the 
Litany, but carried through with still more per- 
fect uniformity. . . . It has been a favorite idea 


with interpreters that such repetitions necessa-. 


rily imply alternate or responsive choirs. But 
the other indications of this usage in the Psalter 
are extremely doubtful, and every exegetical 
condition may be satisfied by simply supposing 
that the singers in some cases answered their 
own questions, and that in others, as in the ease 


before us, the people united in the burden or | 


chorus, as they were wont to do in the Amen.””— 
J. F. M.] 

Vers. 2-4. God of gods is an expression af- 
ter Deut. x. 17. It sets forth His creative and 
providential power by His strong hand and His 
outstretched arm (Deut. iv. 34; v. 15, eompare 
Jer. xxxii. 21). 
to the wonders which God alone does, reealls Ps. 
Ixxii. 18 (comp. Ixxxvi. 10. 

Vers. 5-7. The term man (ver. 5), applied 
to the wisdom which made the world, is taken 
from Prov. iii. 19 or Jer. x. 12. yp (ver. 6) is 
an epithet of God, Is. xlii. 5; xliv. 24, as of Him 
who spreads out the earth like a plain upon the 
waters or over the waters (Ex. xx.4; Ps. xxiv. 
2). ([Deurrzscu: ‘ Because the water is partly 
visible and partly invisible.”—J. F. M.] It does 
not mean: He who makes firm (De Wette). Eise- 


where God is called: I0°==sterneus. The plural: 
D’WN=luces, for NVIND—lumina, occurs only 
here. 


Vers. 9-15.—The dominions (ver. 9) [the do- 
minions of the night; EH. V.: to rule the night] 


do not mean ruling powers, but the two-fold ex- | 


ercise of ruling (Ps. cxiv. 2); here those of the 
moon and of the stars. In ver, 13 WJ is used of 
the dividing of the Red Sea, as of something cut 
into two parts, Gen. xv. 17, instead of yp, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 18; Neh. ix. 11, which follow Ex. xiv. 
21.. But i (ver. 15) is the established term 


taken from Ex. xiv. 27, 


employed after ver. 17 conveys a strong impres- 
sion of ,the same age. 
God of heaven is a new description as to form, 


. but substantially equivalent to that in Pss. vii. 


8; xi. 4; xiv. 2; xxxiii, 13, 14."—J. F. M.] 


_ HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
God will have a people in the world which be- 
longs to Him alone and serves Him; for this He 


has created the world and preserves it with its | 
inhabitants.—It is well, in considering all the 


wonderful works and great deeds of God in na- 


- ture and history, to regard mercy as their divine 


source: by this we learn to thank God most fer- 


The term great (ver. 4), applied , 


[AvexanpER: ‘The | 





vently and to trust Him most firmly.—We have 
ever reason enough to praise God with gratitude, 
and oceasion enough, also, as we are so often 
urged to do; but, alas! we have not always de- 
light in that service, and too often but little zeal. 
—God’s power is incomparable, His wisdom 
boundless, His love infinite. Alas! that men 
begin so late to know God and cease so soon to 
thank Him, that they falter so much in their 
faith, and exercise themselves. so little in the 
obedience of love. 

Starke: God is goodness itself: therefore as 
long as God remains, goodness remains. He is a 
stronghold in distress.—He who would praise 
God’s goodness worthily must have had some ex- 
perience, some tokens of it, and have retained. 
them still further in blissful enjoyment.—The 
world ascribes nothing to God’s goodness. With 
it everything depends upon fortune; but be thou 
of a different mind. Let it not so often be said 
in vain to thee: His goodness endureth forever. 


| —The work of éreation is so full of depths of 


God’s omnipotence and wisdom that a mortal be- 
comes lost in reflecting upon it and must take 
His stand upon the everlasting goodness of God. 
—God will perform in His Church works which 
supersede the laws of nature, rather than allow 
her to succumb and perish in her afflictions.— 
He who will oppose God’s will, as Pharaoh did, 
need expect nothing else than that the mighty 
hand of God will urge him on to destruction.— 
Whenever we eat a morsel of bread or take a re- 
viving draught, we can taste and see how kind 
God is.—If God were to portion out His goodness 
to us according to the measure of our recogni- 
tion and acknowledgment of it, it might well not 
linger with us another hour, for no manifesta- 
tion of it comes to us Which we do not sin away. 
Ricutrer: God, while showing special favor 
towards Israel, His chosen people, His first-born, 
is also gracious and merciful to all. He it is 
who has adapted and arranged the whole hea-, 
vens for the good of the earth and of all created 
things. —GuENnTHER: O that every deliverance 
here below were an earnest of the last great de- 
liverance from the enemy of all enemies, and 
that the assurance of the children of God were 
unchangeably firm!—Tavuse: It must and will 
be Israel that leads the song of thanksgiving, 
inspired by that nearer revelation given to them 
in the history of redemption, which gave them 
the key to the knowledge of the works of God. 
[Marr. Henry: We are never so earnestly 


Ver. 26.—The name God of heaven is, as in | called upon to pray and repent as to give thanks. 


Neh. i. 4; ii. 4, an appellation of God which | 
originated in a late period. The language, also, | 


For it is the will of God that we should abound 
most in the most pleasant exercises of religion, 
in that which is the work of heayen.—It is good 
to enter into the detail of God's favors, and not 
to view them in the gross, and in each instance 
to observe and own that God’s mercy endureth 
forever.—We should trace each stream to the 
fountain. This and that particular mercy may 


| perhaps endure for a while; but the mercy that 


is in God endures forever: it is an inexhaustible 
fountain.—Br. Horne: How many of those for 
whom the works of creation, providence, and re- 
demption have been wrought think none of them | 
worthy their attention! Angels admire and 
adore when man will not deign to cast an eye or 
employ a thought.—Be God’s praise as universal 
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and lasting as His mercy !—Scorr: Repetitions, 
disgustful to the fastidious, are often salutary 
and necessary, because we are so prone to over- 
look or forget the Lord’s goodness and mercy; 
yet they convey a severe reproof and should 
cause us to unite humiliation with our gratitude 
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to our condescending Instructor.—Barnes: Mere 
power might fill us with dread; power, mingled 
with mercy and able to carry out the purposes 
of mercy, must lay the foundation for praise.— 
J. F. M1 


PSALM CXXXVILI. 


1 By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, 


When we remembered Zion. 
2 We hanged our harps 
Upon the willows in the midst thereof. 


3 For there they that carried us away captive required of us. 
A song; and they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, 


Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 


4 How shall we sing the Lorp’s song 
In a strange land? 
5 IfI forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her ewnning. 
6 If I do not remember thee, 


Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 


If I prefer not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy. 


7 Remember, O Lorp, the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem ; 
Who said, Rase #f, rase it, even to the foundation thereof. 

8 O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed ; 
Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us, 

9 Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 


Against the stones. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND ComposiTion.—The poetically- 
gifted author, at one time speaking in an elegiac, 
at another in an epic strain, begins with a 
mournful reminiscence of the occasion when the 
exiles were derisively invited by the inhabitants 
of Babylon to sing their devotional songs, and 
could only answer by silence (vers. 1-3). He 
then makes the strongest assurances of his per- 


sonal attachment to Jerusalem, which he ever | 


loves in faithful remembrance and prefers to all 
joys (vers. 4-6). Finally, he entreats the divine 
retributive judgment upon Babylon and Edom 
in ark of threatening and imprecation (vers. 
7-9). 

The time when this despite was endured seems 
still to remain in lively remembrance and to 
reach into the personal experience cf che Psalm- 


ist (Venema and most); and there is no support — 
for the assumption which connects the Psalm ~ 


specially with the dedication of the Second Tem- 
ple and the restoration of the sacred music (Ru- 
dinger), or for that which discovers (Hengsten- 


‘berg) a more definite indication of the time in 


ver. 8 (see the exposition), It would make the 
poem artificial to suppose that the longing of the 
exiles was introduced merely as the counterpart 
of that of the poet himself who lived in the Mac- 
cabean age (Hitzig). The superscription: by 
David (Sept.), with the addition in some Greek 
versions: by Jeremiah, can be defended neither 
by the assumption of a prophetical poem of David 
representing the feelings of Jeremiah (Geier, J. 
H. Michaelis), nor by that of a composition by 
Jeremiah after the manner and model of David 
(Du Pin, e¢ ai.). 

[Perowne says, that there can be no doubt 
whatever as to the time when the Psalm was 
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composed. He then says; ‘‘It expresses the 
feeling of an exile who had but just returned 
from the land of his captivity. In all probability 
the writer was a Levite who had been carried 
away captive by the armies of Nebuchadnezzar, 
. and was one of the first, after the edict 
of Cyrus was published, to return to Jerusalem.” 
But for this specializing view he does not adduce 
the least evidence. Alexander rejects the opi- 
nion of Hengstenberg that the composition took 
place after the final destruction of Babylon by 
Darius Hystaspis. It is best to adhere to the 
general view mentioned above.—J. F. M.] ° 
Vers. 1-2.—By the rivers of Babylon. Not 
only the capital city with the Euphrates and its 
canals are here brought into view, but the whole 
Babylonian territory, intersected everywhere by 
rivers and canals. Ezekiel also (i. 3) and Daniel 
(viii. 2) experienced their prophetic visions on 
the banks of the Chaboras and Euleus. These 
surroundings, moreover, suggested the image of 
the willows upon which the captives sorrowfully 
hung their harps. This expression, if not ex- 
actly a proverbial one (Geier, J. H. Michaelis) 
is, at all events, a poetical method of referring 
to the hushing of their joyful and festal songs, 
especially those in which the harp was employed 
Gen. xxxi, 27; 2 Sam. vi. 5, and frequently in 
the Psalms), and whose silence indicated public 
misfortune and national grief (Is. xxiv. 8; Ezek. 
xxvi. 13; Amos v. 23; Job xxx. 31; Lam. v. 
14f). The silent and pensive sitting among the 
willows by the side of the gently-flowing stream 
is in admirable agreement with the feeling of 
home-sickness. There is no allusion to the situ- 
ation of the Jewish houses of devotion placed 
near water for the sake of the ceremonial lustra- 
tions (Venema, ef al.). [ALEXANDER: “Tt has 
been objected that the willow is unknown in the 
region once called Babylonia, which is said to 
produce nothing but the palm-tree. Some avoid 
this difficulty by explaining the whole verse as 
metaphorical, hanging up the harps being a 
figure for renouncing music, and willows being 
suggested by the mention of streams, perhaps 
with some allusion to associations connected with 
this particular tree. It may also be observed, 
that extraordinary changes have taken place in 
the vegetable products, and especially the trees 
of certain countries. Thus the palm-tree, so 
frequently referred to in the Scriptures and so 
common once that cities were called after it, is 
now almost unknown in Palestine.””—DeLitzscu: 
«The nay, whose boughs formed a part of the 


Lulad at the Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 
40), is understood to mean the brook-willow, 
and in our passage there is scarcely such a close 
botanical distinction made, that the weeping- 
willow (saliz babylonica) could not be included 
under this term.” Del. also states that in the 
fower, well-watered portions of Babylonia, the 
Nillow and viburnum are indigenous.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 8.—The grief occasioned by their length- 
yned sojourn as captives in a foreign land was 
heightened, on the one hand, by their oppressors 
‘nsisting that they should strike up some one of 
\heir sacred songs, and, on the other, by the re- 
yollection of the blessings received in Jerusalem 
through these songs and the celebration of God’s 
worship generally. Nothing could supply their 
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place as long as this celebration was inseparable 
from the Temple, and God was found there as 
His only dwelling-place on earth. The singing 
of sacred songs which were connected with the 
public worship of Jehovah (2 Chron. xxix. 27, 
comp. 1 Chron. xxv. 7), and therefore of a litur- 
gical character, in a foreign country, was, how- 
ever, not contrary to the Law, but, under the 
present circumstances, was opposed to religious 
and moral feelings. In ver. 8¢ joy [E. V. mirth] 
may, according to the parallelism, mean here the 
expression of joy (Geier), especially in hymns 
of praise (Sept.) and joyful songs (Rosenmiller, 
De Wette, Hengst.). But it may also denote 
merely the frame of mind inspiring such songs 
(Hupfeld). [The translation in E. V.: They 
that wasted us, follows the Sept, Chald. and 
Syr. The word is thus regarded as an Aramaic 
form. Butno such form exists; the one most 
resembling it being shélal, which has a passive 


meaning and W instead of 1. It is therefore 


now usually taken from 55, to howl, and trans- 
lated: those who made us to cry out—our tor- 
turers. The second clause of the verse is in E. 
V. rendered simply: a song. The Hebr. is: the 
words of asong. Dxu.: ‘‘Words of the songs, 
as portions or fragments of the national treasure 
of song, like VW) farther on, which Rosenmiil- 
ler correctly explains: sacrum aliquod carmen ex 
veteribus illis suis Sionicis.” Ver. 5. PEROWNE: 
Forget. Probably there is an aposiopesis, or we 
may supply either, as E. V.: ‘her cunning,” @. e. 
her skill with the harp, or more generally <‘the 
power of moiion.”—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 6, 7.—The head of my joy is the 
highest joy (Ex. xxx. 23; Song Sol. iv. 14). 
[Worpsworra literally: “If I advance not 
Jerusalem above the head of my joy. If I set 
not Jerusalem as a diadem upon the head of my 
rejoicing and crown all my happiness with it.” 
J. F. M.]—The Edomites were particularly ac- 
tive in the destruction of Jerusalem (Amosi. 11; 
Joel iv. 19; Obad. 10f), for which they are 
threatened with the divine vengeance (Jer. xlix. 
7f; Lam, iv. 21f; Ezek. xxv. 12f; Is. xxxiv,, 
Ixiii. 1f). As the kindred of Israel, they were 
still more odious to them than the Chaldzans 
were, and possibly for this reason are here men- 
tioned before the latter (Hupfeld). [See Stan- 
ley, Jewish Church, ii., p. 556, quoted by Pe- 
rowne. Ver.7a@6 should be rendered: Remem- 
ber, Jehovah, for the children of Edom, the day 
of Jerusalem, The day, according to the com- 
mon Oriental usage of the word, is the day of 
calamity.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 8.—Thou that art destroyed. It is 
not admissible to substitute for this rendering: 
thou who art to be destroyed (Theodotion, Amy- 
rald, J. H. Michaelis, e¢ ad.), or: thou destroyer 
(Rosenm., De Wette), or: thou murderess (Hit- 
zig), or: robber (Syr., Chald., Symmachus). 
The form, according to the existing pointing, 15 
the pass. part., and therefore means: vasiala 
(Jerome). From this it does not follow, that 
there is an allusion here to the second capture 
of Babylon by Darius (Hengst.), which was the 
only one that could be connected with a real de- 
struction, For the object addressed is the 
daughter of Babel, 7. ¢., her population, and the 
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process of destruction, already begun, is repre- 
sented in the following wish as still to be com- 
pleted before the final destruction can take place. 
It is therefore also unsuitable to assume, with 
some expositors, that in this expression that 
event is prophetically represented as having ac- 
tually taken place. It is threatened against the 
Babylonians in Is. xiii. 16 f, also, that their chil- 
dren shall be dashed to pieces. The custom was 
not unknown to antiquity generally, comp. Ho- 
mer, Iliad xxii. 63; xxiv. 732, nor to the Israel- 
ites (2 Kings vi. 12; Hos. x. 14; xiv. 1; Nahum 
iii. 10). No new generation is to be permitted 
to raise from her ruins the shattered world- 
power (Is. xiv. 21f). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


There is a sorrow which ‘becomes the pious 
and is pleasing to God, even though the world 
does not understand it.—No earthly calamity, no 
worldly pleasure, no allurement of men, should 
make us forget that which we have received from 
God as members of His people, or what we have 
still to expect from Him, or what, for these rea- 
sons itis due to Him, to ourselves, and to the 
Church, that we should leave undone as well as 
perform.—It is well for us if we do not begin to 
prize and love the highest blessings of life only 
when we are in danger of losing them ! 

SrarKe: Remember your blessings with hearty 
thanksgiving to God while you have them, lest 
they be taken from you for your ingratitude.— 
Many a one hungers and thirsts in captivity for 
the nourishment of the Divine word, to whom it 
was once distasteful when he had more abundant 
opportunities of listening to it.—A true Chris- 
tian cannot rightly ridicule the word of God, or 
quote sacred songs or Scripture phrases in jest. 
—A Christian cannot be truly joyful in this 
world, for here he is not at home, but ina strange 
land; his Fatherland’ is above, in heaven.—No 
place, no country, no tyrant, no imprisonment, 
no created object whatever can sever from Christ 








the citizen of the spiritual Zion.—Citizenship in 
the heavenly Jerusalem, compared to which 
everything which this world can give is only a 
shadow, must be the chief joy of a believer.— 
God’s punishment. awaits not only those who 
make actual assaults upon His Church, but also 
those who by counselling, conniving, and in- 
citing, become partakers of other men’s sins. 

Arnot: It is the highest joy and delight of a ~ 
true Christian to know, to extol, and to praise 
God, and to be in the society and citizenship of 
the heavenly Jerusalem.—Friscu: We should 
ever have before our eyes the Lord of all lords, 
and never let dishonor be done to His name.— 
Diepricu: He who loves only the new nature, 
hates the old, and wishes his destruction.— 
TauBE: The deep sorrow of God’s people in Ba- 
bylon; their ardent zeal of love for Zion; their 
holy zeal of vengeance against Edom and Ba- 
bylon. 

[Marr. Henry: It argues a base and sordid 
spirit to upbraid those who are in distress, either 
with their former joys or present griefs, or to 
challenge those to be merry whom we know are 
out of time for it; this is adding affliction to the 
afflicted.—We must not serve common mirth, 
much less profane mirth, with anything that is 
appropriated to God, who is sometimes to be ho- 
nored by a religious silence as well as by reli- 
gious speaking.—The destruction of Babylon: (1) 
a just destruction; (2) an utter destruction; (3) 
a destruction which should reflect honor upon 
the instruments of it.—The fall of the New Tes- 
tament Babylon will be the triumph of all the 
saints:—Br. Horne: The hope of a return to 
Thee is my only comfort in this vale of tears, 
where I am and will be a mourner. until my cap- 
tivity be brought back, and my sorrow be turned 
into joy.—Barnes: When the joy of religion ig 
sacrificed for the joy of the world, it proves that 
there is no true piety in the soul. Religion, if 
it exists at all, will always be supreme.—J. 


PSALM OXXXVIII. 


A Psalm of David. 


I will praise thee with my whole heart: 
Before the gods will I sing praise unto thee, 


2 I will worship toward thy holy temple, 


And praise thy name for thy loving-kindness and for thy truth; 
For thou hast magnified thy word above all thy name. 

3 In the day when I cried thou answeredst me 
And strengthenedst me with strength in my soul. 


4 All the kings of the earth shall praise thee, O Lorn, 
When they hear the words of thy mouth. 
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For great is the glory of the Lorp. 
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5 Yea, they shall sing in the ways of the Lorp: 


6 Though the Lorp be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly : 


But the proud he knoweth afar off. 


7 Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt revive me: 
Thou shalt stretch forth thine hand against the wrath of mine enemies, 


And thy right hand shall save me. 


8 The Lorp will perfect that which concerneth me: 


Thy mercy, O Lorn, endureth for ever: 


Forsake not the works of thine own hands, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Contrnts and Composition.—This Psalm con- 
sists of three strophes, moved by three closely 
connected thoughts: First, a vow is made by the 
Psalmist that he will praise God thankfully in 
His Church, for a great deed done for him in an- 
swer to prayer, by which a distinct promise pre- 
viously given had been still more glorified (vers. 
1-3). Next he predicts that all the kings of the 
earth, upon hearing of this, would thank the 
living God of Revelation for it, and would extol 
the ways of this exalted God and His glory, as 
made known in the manner in which He regards 
both the abased and the proud (vers. 4-6). Fi- 


nally: he utters his assurance of the Divine help 


in time of need and against the anger of His 
foes, as the completion of the gracious work be- 
gun for him by God (vers. 7, 8) 

This creates the impression that both the per- 
son and the experiences of the Psalmist were de- 
serving of public attention, and had enlisted it. 
It is further to be inferred that these conditions 
stand in connection with Divine promise and its 
fulfilment, exceeding all expectation, by Divine 
action, and consequently in connection with the 
history of redemption. It appears, still further, 
that these relations had a significance extending 
beyond the person of the Psalmist to the history 
of his kingdom, and beyond particular interests 
to those of the world, And it is manifest, lastly, 
that’ all that had already taken place was, on 
God’s part, but the beginning of a plan and 
course of working carried forwards with the cer- 
tainty of fulfilment by the performance of deeds 
of mercy. Consequently the Psalm bears a prophe- 
tico-messianic character. How much its several 
features are appropriate to David, his experi- 
ences, and his position in the history of religion, 
does not, after our previous attempts to unfold 
them, require any special proof here. We there- 
fore refer this Psalm not to Johannes Hyrcanus, 
(Hitzig), but to David, who is named in the su- 
perscription, and with whose Psalms many ex- 
pressions are found to have points of coincidence. 
We are also of the opinion that it was not writ- 
ten by an unknown person who had David’s 
Psalms in mind, and uttered it as if from David’s 
personality, being a picture taken from 2 Sam. 
vii. (Delitzsch); but that it had David himself 
for its author, and that it was composed when 
he, after a victorious warfare, and elevated with 
the sense of his great destiny, did yet with hu- 
mility give God the glory, and formed the pur- 
pose of building for Him a Temple instead of 





the Tabernacle upon Zion (Hengstenberg). Itis 
uncertain whether the addition to the superscrip- 
tion in the Sept. and Vulg.: of Haggai and Ze- 
chariah, would refer the present recension of 
the Text to the prophets named (Kohler, Haggai, 
p. 83). These and the similar additions in other 
Psalms show, at all events, that in the opinion of 
the Seventy, the Psalm collection was not com- 
pleted later than the time of Nehemiah (De- 
litzsch). 


[Hunestensera: ‘¢ The Psalm belongs to that 
chain of Davidic Psalms which was called forth 
by the promise in 2 Sam. vii., and which rest 
upon it: Pss, xviii., xxi., lxi., ci.-ciii., cx. Comp. 
Pss. Ixxii., Ixxxix., cxxxii, That the promise 
here celebrated is no other than that, is as clear 
as day. Here as well as there the subject 
handled has respect to a blessing of surpassing 
greatness. Further, here as well as there, we 
have to do, not with a particular blessing, but 
with a chain of blessings reaching even to eter- 
nity, ver. 8. Finally, the promise has here the 
same subject as there. If the Psalm refers to 
the promise in 2 Sam. vii., there can be no doubt 
of the correctness of the superscription which 
assigns it to David. For he on whom the pro- 
mise has been conferred, himself stands forth as 
the speaker. There is a proof also that the au- 
thor was David, in the union, so characteristic 
of him, of bold courage (see especially ver. 3) 
and deep humility (see ver. 6). And in proof 
of the same comes, finally, the near relationship 
in which it stands to the other Psalms of David.” 
—J. F. M.] 


Ver. 1. In presence of Hlohim.—[E. V.: 
before the gods]. ‘These words are certainly in- 
tended to set forth the publicity and solemnity 
of the praise rendered to Jehovah, and probably 
also the exultation proceeding from the joy of 
victory. For in the first place the expression is 
not: before the face of, but 743, which, with 
the idea of presence, combines that of the person 
opposite. In the second place Hlohim does not 
refer to the angels (Sept., Luth., Calv., J. H. 
Michaelis, Rosenmiiller) which is a very rare 
sense (see on Ps. xxix. 1). Nor does it desig- 
nate God throned upon the ark as parallel to the 
sacred places of worship mentioned immediately 
thereafter (Drusius, De Wette, Ewald, Olshau- 
sen); but either the rulers as earth-gods [pow- 
erful ones of earth], Ps. lxxxii. 1, comp. xlv. 7; 
Ixxxix. 28; cxix. 46; 2 Sam. vii. 9 (Rabbins, 
Flaminius, Geier, Bucer, Clericus, Delitzsch), or 
the gods of the nations (Aquila, Symmachus, Je- 
rome, Késter, Hengst., Hupf., Hitzig), which are 
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then regarded as being able to do nothing like 
those things which God does for His own, and as 
only evincing their impotence to the shame of 
their worshippers. [The last named view is sup- 
ported by Perowne and Alexander, and most 
Engl. expositors, and has, it may be presumed, 
thecommon consent of uncritical readers. Words- 
worth and Noyes are undecided as to the appli- 
cation.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 2, Thou hast magnified thy word 
above allthy name.—This mode of expression, 
which does not occur elsewhere, has insome cases 
called forth very forced explanations. It gave 
such offence to Clericus that this learned critic 


preferred, in place of JW, to read Tow, as in 
Ps. viii. 4: thy heavens (comp. eviii. 5; cxiii. 
4; cxix. 89). But the sentence is not so distorted 


’ (Hupfeld) that a transposition of 93- must be 


resorted to (Kimchi), giving the sense: Thy 
name above all Thy word, z. e., Thou hast glori- 
fied it above all promises. It is certainly inad- 
missible to translate: Thou hast glorified thy 
name above all through Thy word (Luth., Cal- 
vin), or: according to Thy word (Venema) or: 
and Thy word (Flaminius, Doderlein), even if 


the pointing 5 by be chosen. Butif we do not 


disallow so sweepingly as Hupfeld has done the 
historical allusions, it becomes no arbitrary limi- 
tation, but an interpretation consistent with 
those events, to understand this passage not to 
relate to the totality of all the possible names of 
God, or to His revelation of His nature, but to 
everything by which He had hitherto made for 
Himself a name and established a memorial, and 
that not to the word of God generally, but to a 
special promise. There remain then only two 
points undecided: first, whether this promise is 
to be regarded as the one celebrated in 2 Sam. 
vii., or as another also historically and religi- 
ously significant; secondly, whether the exalting, 
glorifying, and magnifying relates to this pro- 
mise as such (Hengstenberg, Delitzsch) or to its 
fulfilment (Geier, J. H. Michaelis, Késter, Ols- 
hausen, Ewald, Hitzig). Since the giving of 
such a promise is also a great deed on the part 
of God, no decision can be arrived at from the 
word itself, which, besides, occurs in different 
applications in the prophecy in 2 Sam. vii. Nor 
is there more light thrown on the question by the 
following sentences viewed separately. But if 
we view the whole Psalm asa unit, and in the 
light of 2 Sam. vii., then the reference to the 
promise sought for is readily perceived. This 
promise of the eternal dominion of David's fa- 
mily is then in ver. 8 declared by him to be the 
Divine answer to his prayer (Hengstenberg) Ps. 
xxi. 8, 5; lxi. 6; and has filled his soul with 
lofty courage and strength in reliance upon God’s 
word (Ps. xviii. 80), of whose efficiency he had 
already during his life experienced so very many 
proofs. [Translate ver. 85: Thou hast made 
me courageous in my soul with strength.—J. 
F. M.] 

Vers. 4-6. The words of the mouth of Jehovah 
(ver. 4) are thus not God’s word in general (Hup- 
feld) nor, specially, the Gospel after the inter- 
vening fulfilment (many of the older expositors) 
but this promise itself, both before and after 








its fulfilment, which is here viewed as one that 
is in course of actual realization through God’s 
guiding and disposing power. For the ways of 
God (ver. 5) are not the commands according to 
which, or the ways in which, the converted 
kings of the Gentile world walk, (Hengstenberg 
after the older expositors), but the dealings of 
God which will form the subject of even their 
praise (Chald., Syr., and most). [Translate 
ver. 5: They shall sing of the ways, etc. Ver. 6. 
Prerowne: He knoweth afar of This is the only 
proper rendering of the clause; but the expres- 
sion is somewhat remarkable. (1). It has been 
explained by reference to cxxxix. 2, which would 
mean, God knows (observes) the proud, distant 
as they may think themselves to be from His con- 
trol. (2). But it seems rather to mean, God 
knows (regards) them only at a distance, does 
not admit them into His fellowship; He does not 
‘see’ them as He seeth the humble. (38). Or 
it would be possible to explain: He knows them 
so as to keep them at a distance.” —J. F. M.] 

Ver. 8. The works of God’s hands, from which 
God will not cease, and in whose performance He 
will not remit His working, are the historical 
acts and provisions of His gracious working and 
disposing. To those belong also even the eleva- 
tion of David to the kingdom from a low posi- 
tion, his deliverance from the persecutions of 
Saul and the like proud enemies, and the gift of 


a blessed posterity. The word by in the last 


line, expressing denial, indicates the inward 
emotion, the subjective interest felt by the 
speaker. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


With us men everything is piece-work, but 
God lets nothing be half done. He fulfils His 
purposes completely.—Alas how hard it is to 
find pleasure in God’s ways, in those which His 
law enjoins upon us, and in those in which His 
hand leads us!—The conversion of the world as 
the gracious work of God and the believing hope 
of His servants. 

Lutuer: Christ’s ruling is to sit on high 
and to help the abased. . 

SrarKe: The less we pray, the more unskilful 
we become in prayer, the more are our hearts 
filled with vain, worldly thoughts, and the less 
inclination do we discover in ourselves to pray 
and praisé.—Up, dear soul, what though thou 
hast once complained like Israel? Ps. exxxyii. 1, 
sing now once more a song of joy to the Lord; 
thou hast been pressed also like a grape, give 
forth thy sweet juice.—He who undismayed con- 
fesses Jesus before the mighty of the earth, and 
has thus fixed his hope in God, has then sung a 
hymn of praise before the gods.—Goodness and 
faithfulness are the foundations of our faith; 
goodness has won salvation and blessedness for 
us poor sinners, and faithfulness preserves us in 
the enjoyment of them.—None know how much 
the prayer for spiritual strength can give, but 
those who have experienced it.—Lowliness and 
humility are the court-dress of God; He who 
wears them will please Him well.—The more 
highly man exalts himself the further he departs 
from God. How many of the proud have found 
that out to their cost!—God changes not in 
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goodness and faithfulness, how great soever dis- 
tress and afflictions may be.—The life of believers 
is like an unsafe road, which is infested every- 
where with robbers and murderers.—But let not 
your courage fail, God needs only to stretch out 
His hand and they are beaten back, while we are 
saved.—He who knowsno sorrow will not receive 
God’s strength. It is not until we suffer that we 
know how God revives and saves.—As a good 


-artificer does not leave his work until he has 


finished and completed it, so will God carry on 
His work begun in thee, until the day of Jesus 
Christ. Entrust that to Him. 4 
Frisco: God gives Himself fully to us men; 
it is therefore just that we, in return, should 
yield up our whole heart to His service and glory. 
God bestows upon us not only domestie but pub- 
lie good; then again, it is right and just that 
we should praise Him not only in the silence of 


‘our hearts, but in public, and before all the 


world.—GuentHerR: From faith, love; in love 
the true thanksgiving.—He who does not expe- 
rience in himself what a daily answer to prayer 
brings with it, does not believe it; and he who 
will not make trial of it with Christ, does not 
experience it-—Tausn: The Lord will complete 
for me! That is the most beautiful and profound 


expression of faith, the joyous exhibition of the 
title-deed of the great inheritance. 

[Marr. Henry: Christ is our Temple, and to- 
wards Him we must look with an eye of faith, as 
the Mediator between God and man, in all our 
praises of Him.—The Psalmist had been in af- 
fliction and remembers with thankfulness: (1) 
the sweet communion he then had with God; (2) 
sweet communication he then had from God.—If 
God give us strength in our souls to bear the 
burdens, resist the temptations, and do the duties 
of an afflicted state; if He strengthen us to 
keep hold of Himself by faith, to maintain the 
peace of our own minds, and to wait patiently 
for the issue, we must own that He hath .an- 
swered us, and are bound to be thankful.—Those 
that walk in the ways of God, have reason to 
sing in those ways.—Scorr: In performing His 
promises God more magnifies His perfections 
than in all. His other works; of which He has 
given us an illustrious specimen and earnest in 
sending the promised Saviour.—Barnus: Prayer 
is one of the means—and an essential means— 
by which the saints are to be kept unto salva- 
tion.. The doctrine of the ‘‘ perseverance of the 
saints ”’ ig not inconsistent with prayer, but ra- 
ther prompts to it,—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXXXIX. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David.. 


~ O Lorp, thou hast searched me, and known me. 
2 Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising ; 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. 
3 Thou compassest my path and my lying down, 


And art acquainted with all my ways. 
4 For there ts not a word in my tongue, 


But, lo,O Lorp, thou knowest it altogether. 


5 Thou hast beset me behind and before, 
And laid thine hand upon me. 


6 Such knowledge is too wonderful for me: 


It is high, I cannot attain unto it. 


7 Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 


Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
8 If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 
If I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. 


9 If I take the wings of the morning, 


And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 


10 Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me. 


11 If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; 


Even the night shall be light about me. 


12 Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; 


But the night shineth as the day : 


The darkness and the light are both alike to thee. 
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13 For thou hast possessed my reins : 


Thou hast covered me in my mother’s womb. : 
14 I will praise thee ; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made 


Marvellous are thy works ; 

And that my soul knoweth right well. 
15 My substance was not hid from thee, 

: When I was made in secret, 


And curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. ; 
16 Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being unperfect ; 
And in thy book all my members were written, 


Which in continuance were fashioned, 
When as yet there was none of them. 


17 How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God! 


How great is the sum of them! 


18 If I should count them, they are more in number than the sand: 


When I awake, I am still with thee. 


19 Surely thou wilt slay the wicked, O God: 
Depart from me therefore, ye bloody men 


20 For they speak against thee wickedly, 


And thine enemies take thy name in vain. 
91 Do not I hate them, O Lorp, that hate thee? 
And am not I grieved with those that rise up against thee? 


22 I hate them with perfect hatred : 
I count them mine enemies. 


23 Search me,-O God, and know my heart: 


Try me, and know my thoughts : 


24 And see if there be any wicked way in me, 


And lead me in the way everlasting. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND ComposiTion.—The depth of 
religious feeling, the weightiness of thought, and 
the force and beauty of expression, which char- 
acterize this Psalm, may be readily acknowledged 
without praising it, in an excess of admiration, 
as the crown of Psalm-poetry (Aben Ezra). On 
account of some words ani word-forms incon- 
testably Aramaic, the correctness of the super- 
scription is brought into question, and the com- 
position of this poem, which otherwise might 
well be justly held as David’s, must, on linguistic 
grounds, be assigned to a period subsequent to 
the exile. The Cod. Alex. of the Sept. has also 
the addition: of Zechariah, and besides, by a 
second hand: in the Diaspora. 

[Few of the German commentators hold to a 
Dayidic authorship. Ewald, Hupfeld and Del. 
pronounce against it for the reasons cited above. 
Hengstenberg clings to it firmly, and accounts 
for the Aramaisms as he does in Pss. vi., xvii., 
Xvlii., by supposing that the Psalmist ‘ pene- 
trated by the loftiness of his subject, shuns also 
in the form what is of common and daily use.” 
He also remarks that a late writer could have no 
motive for prefixing the formula: ‘to the chief 
musician.” Perowne seems inclined to the 
opinion of a late origin, but in this he may have 
been influenced by his erroneous supposition 
that in the Hebrew the Psalm is anonymous, 
which error he repeats in his last edition. He 
however feels the torce of the view that linguistic 





anomalies may be due to the use of another 
dialect within Palestine. The English commen- 
tators generally are unwilling to give up the Da- 
vidic authorship.—J. F. M. | 

There are four clearly distinguishable strophes, 
each consisting of six verses, although the latter 
are not all of equal length. The Psalmist de- 
clares his persuasion that he is intimately and 
completely scanned and proved by Jehovah, the 
omniscient God (vers. 1-6), that he is surrounded 
by His illuminating presence, as the omnipresent 
God (vers. 7-12), that he is perfectly known and 
understood by Him as his almighty and eternal 
Creator (vers. (13-18), and feeling this pro- 
foundly and truly, is thereby admonished and 
comforted. Then, after strong asseverations of 
his abhorrence of men who act wickedly against 
God and are thus deserving of punishment, he 
prays that he may be preserved from self-decep- 
tion by the revelation of the true condition of his 
soul, and that he may be led in the way which 
excludes the danger of destruction (vers. 19-24). 

[PERownE: ‘‘ Nowhere are the great attri- 
butes of God—His omniscience, His omnipre- 
sence, His omnipotence—set forth so strikingly 
as they are in this magnificent Psalm. Nowhere 
is there a more overwhelming sense of the fact 
that man is beset and compassed about by God, 
pervaded by His Spirit, and unable to take a 
step without His control; and yet nowhere is 
there a more emphatic assertion of the person- 
ality of man as distinct from, not absorbed in, 
the Deity. This is no pantheistic speculation. 
Man is here the workmanship of God, and stands 
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in the presence and under the eye of Him whois 
his Judge. The power of conscience, the sense 
of sin and responsibility, are felt and acknow- 
ledged, and prayer is offered to One who is not 
only the Judge but the Friend ; One who is feared 
ag none else are feared; One who is loved as 
none else are loved.” —J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1, 2. And known. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that no special object is to be under- 
stood here (Stier, Koster, Hengstenberg). For 
the connection by vav conversive shows that 
knowing is regarded as'a consequence of search- 
ing, and it is as natural to supply “me” from 
the preceding here, as it is in Ex. ii. 25.~ The 
word )) (ver. 2), here is not the familiar term 


denoting: a friend, but an Aramaic one, with 
the signification: willing, wishing, striving, and 
also, as in Syriac and Arabic: thinking. The 
expression: afar off is, as in Ps. cxxxvili. 6, to 
be understood as contradicting the delusion (Job 
xxii. 12-14) that God’s dwelling in heaven pre- 
vents Him'from observing mundane things (Cal- 
vin, Hengst., Hupfeld), comp. Jer. xxii. 23. It 
is hardly intended to be expressed that God 
knows the thought when it is only in process of 
conception (Del.). 

Vers. 8-6. The translation in ver. 3: Thou art 
around me (Luther), results from a false deriva- 
tion of 1% from Vi: a garland, which was held 


by some of the Rabbins. But the word in ques- 
tion signifies: to winnow, to sift; poetically: to 
prove, try. [Translate accordingly ver. 8a: 
Thou triest my walking and lying down. The 
translation of 60 in EK. V. is rather ambiguous. 
Literally it would be: Iam not able for it, not 
capable of it, that is, of comprehending it.—J, 
F. M.] 

Vers. 7-10. From thy Spirit, namely, in His 
power over the universe (Ps. civ. 80) and not in 
His all-comprehending vision of it, [Ver. 8. if 
I make my bed in Shecl—the unseen world.—J. 
F. M.|—The wings of the morning (ver. 9) 
denote, like the wings of the sun (Mal. iii. 20), 
and of the wind (Ps. xviii. 11), extreme swift- 
ness in a long flight (ver. 8), as also do the wings 
of a dove (Ps. lv. 7). The morning is here the 
starting in the East, in a flight to the uttermost 
part of the sea, the extreme West. None can 
escape from the hand (ver. 10) of the Omnipo- 
tent and Omnipresent God (Amos ix. 2; comp. 
Jer. xxiii. 24; Job xxxiv. 21) and before the 
light of His eyes no darkness can exclude His 
power of vision. Hence the righteous may trust 
in God even in darkness (Is. 1. 10). : 

Vers. 11, 12. The translation in ver. 11: yea 
darkness will crush me (Hengst.) accords with 
the reading in the Text, for aw means only 
conterere, contundere (Gen. iii. 15; Job ix. 17). 
But the meaning odvclare corresponds perfectly 
with the context (Chaldee, Symmachus, Je- 
rome, Saadias, e¢ al.); and if it is preferred here 
it is better to make a slight change in the Text 
in order to gain a suitable word (Ewald). The 
best word to insert is AD, after Job xi. 17 
(Béttcher, Hupfeld, Del.). This is preferable to 
giving to the word as it stands the meaning: to 
fall upon (Hitzig) or, by comparing with "|NW, 
the sense of tnhiare, insidiari, invadere (Umbreit, 


Gesenius) or, by comparing with wi : to be- 
cloud, darken (the Rabbins, Geier, and most). 
The apodosis begins not in ver. 114, (Luther), 
but in 12 @ (Calvin). And in that verse it is not 
a state of darkness (Luther) that is mentioned, 
but a making dark (Ps. cv. 28). [Dr. Moll ac- 
cordingly translates vers. 11, 12, And if I say: 
only let darkness cover me, and let night be the 
light about me; even the darkness, etc.—J. 
F. M.] 

Vers. 13-16. Formed my reins.—According 
to the context Mp here does not mean: to pos- 


sess, hold in one’s power (Hengst., with Sept., 
Vulg., Luth., and most of the ancients) but: to 
fashion, as Deut. xxii. 6, comp. Gen. xiv. 19; 
Prov. viii. 22 (most of the recent expositors since 
Clericus with the Syr., Arab., and Ethiop. Ver- 
sions). And 730 does not mean: to cover, 


(Hengst., with the ancients), but, as Job x. 11 
shows: to plait, to weave, in allusion fo the body 
framed and interwoven with bones, sinews, and 
veins (Chald., and the recent expositors). In 
ver. 15 it is said to be wrought or embroidered 
with various colors [E. V.: curiously wrought], 
on account of its seemingly elaborate formation 
from parts of different forms and colors. [Trans- 
late ver. 15: My frame-work (lit., bones) was 
not hidden from Thee when I was formed in se- 
cret, curiously wrought (as) in the depths of 
the earth. On the last clause Perowne: “ Else- 
where the phrase denotes the ‘unseen world,’ 
comp. Ixili. 9; lxxxvi. 18. Here, as the paral- 
lelism shows, it is used in a figurative sense to 
describe a region of darkness and mystery.””—J. 


F. M.] The choice of the word D3 (ver. 16), 


was probably connected with the phrase just 
discussed. It signifies something rolled up (2 
Kings ii. 8) a mantle. (Ezek. xxvii. 24), a crude 
and unformed mass, as designating the human 
embryo (Sept., Aquila, Symmachus, Rabbins). 
But if we study the word in connection with the 
remaining clauses of the verse, it will appear 
probable that the conception of an undeveloped 
complex mass of members (so most), passes over 
into that of a skein of life, in which the threads 
which are to form the web of human existence 
and destiny (Is. xxxviii. 12), are not yet un- 
rolled (Hupfeld). For the simplest way of con_ 
struing D3 is to refer it to ‘‘days”’ [E. V.: in 
continuance] which, with the future they enfold, 
are formed [E. V.: fashioned], ¢. ¢., planned, 
predetermined in the Divine counsel, when not a 
single one of them had come into the sphere of 
actual existence. Yet they were beheld by God 
even then, and so were entered (imperfect) in 
His book (Pss. lvi. 9; Ixix. 29). This view, at 
all events, gives a sound sense, agreeing with 
the accents and with gramwatical rules. Others 


refer the nod to the members of the body form- 
ing in the embryo (Kimchi, Geier, ed al.), which 
were being fashioned through the course of days, 
i. @., gradually, and not at once. But it would 
not then be said of them that they were recorded 
in the book of life. [Hupfeld says that this 
would be an absurdity.—J. F. M.] Another in- 
terpretation refers ‘all of them” to all men as 
embryos (Clericus, Hitzig); but this is very 
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forced. The reading of the Masorites, also, aI 


instead of the written x), leads to the explana- 
tion either that. all the days formed by God are 
to Him only a single day (Rabbins) which is over- 
subile, or that, among those days, there was one 
at hand for him, that is, for the undeveloped 
mass of the embryo, namely, the day of his 
birth, (Hitzig, Del.), which appears strange in 
the connection. Such a simple thought would 
not be expressed in such a curious manner. Vav 
in the adverbial clause might have the sense: 
while or as, and x> be used for PN, incorrectly 
indeed, but not without example (comp. Lev. 
xy. 25; Job xv. 82). It is against the accents 
to construe, according to a view opposed already 


by Geier, the suffix in p22 pleonastically as re- 
ferring to the following 0°’ (De Wette and 


most of the recent expositors). In ver. 15, ac- 
cording to the pointing, the word is not DS) 


which denotes directly the bones and also the 


body, but DY}: strength, power, from which no- 


tion the bones receive their Hebrew name. The 
place where the human body is formed before 
birth is called secret (Kecl. xi. 5). It appears as 
if the parallel expression: in the depths of the 
earth, were only intended to serve as a poetical 
comparison (Hupfeld, comp. Isa. xlv. 19). At 
all events there is no reference to a pre-existence 
in the realm of shadows (as in Virg. Mneid V. 
713 f.) or to a laboratory in the under-world (J. 
D. Michaelis, Knapp, Muntinghe). It may pos- 
sibly be, however, that there is some more spe- 
cial reference to man’s origin from the dust (De- 
litzsch, Hitzig), in this comparison of the depths 
of the earth with the maternal womb (Job i. 21; 
xxxiii. 6; Jon. ii. 3; Sir. xl. 1; li. 5) even if 
not in the form disputed by Hupfeld (Quzstiones 
in Jobeidos locos vexatos). {Alexander agrees ex- 
actly with Hupfeld and Moll. Hengst. agrees 
also in the main. So alsodo Perowne and Words- 
worth. Noyes translates generally: and in Thy 
book was everything written.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 17, 18. How weighty are thy 
thoughts.—[E. V.: How precious, efe.] The 
primary notion: heavy, may be transferred to 
that of value, costly, precious (Del. and most), 
or with reference to mental judgment or compre- 
hension it may have the sense of: difficult of 
conception (Kimchi, De Wette, Maurer, Olshau- 
sen, Hupfeld), or weighty, important (Hitzig), 
Job vi. 2; Dan. ii. 11. The context apppears to 
favor the latter. The sum, the total amount of 
these arriving through different channels, is so 
overpowering (Ps. xl. 6) that if they were to be 
reckoned up ( fut. hypoth.) they would be shown 
to be as the sand of the sea. He does not reach 
the end of them, although his wakeful heart 
(Sol. Song v. 2) busies itself even in sleep with 
these thoughts, which he ponders over by night 
upon his couch (Job iv. 18) and, wearied with 
the effort, falls asleep. When he wakes he finds 
himself still attended and occupied with the same 
thoughts concerning God, His counsels, and deal- 
‘ings. The Text says nothing of any hope or be- 
lief that after death, in his communion with God, 
he shall still be reckoning up that sum of thoughts 
more numerous than the sand (see Hofmann), 


Vers. 19, 20. Depart from me.—The transi- 
tion from the optative [if thou wouldst slay the 
wicked! —J. F. M.], to the imperative is harsh, 
especially on account of the Vav copulative. Yet 
there is no ground for a change of 390 into 
4730) (Olshausen). A change in the text of ver. 


20 would be more justifiable. For 97° is, it is 


true, not meaningless (Hupfeld), but the expres- 
sion: they say, with thee as an object, is harsh, 
and can only by extreme necessity (2 Sam. xix. 
24; Isa. xxvi. 13) be explained as equivalent to: 
they mention Thee (Del.) they pronounce Thy 
name (Chald.) or: they speak against Thee as 
plotters. The correction into 11D’: they em- 


bitter (the Fifth Greek version),* they provoke 
Thee (Olsh.), they excite rebellion against Thee 
(Hupf. after Jerome, Ven., De W.), is very readily 
suggested, and, since it changes only the vowel, is 
preferable to the conjecture 319i which affords 


the sense: they sing praises to Thee with deceit 
(Hitzig).. In the following member of the verse, 
also, ‘| occasions some difficulty. The mean- 
ing properly is: Thy cities -(Sept., Vulg., Ara- 
bie Vers., Cocceius). But there is no suitable- 
ness in the thought: Thy cities have risen in 
vain, or for wickedness, or faithlessly. But if 
we translate: Thy enemies (Aquila, Symmachus, 
Chald., Rosen., De Wette) the doubt of the cor- 
rectness of this sense is scarcely removed by Dan. 
iv. 16; forin 1 Sam. xxviii. 16 the reading is 
suspected. [The word occurs in the Chald. of 
Dan. in the place referred to. Hupfeld remarks 
that itis unknown elsewhere, even in the Ara- 
maic, in that sense.—J. F. M.] The conjecture 


Tw (Hupfeld, Kamphausen): against Thee, is 
then naturally suggested. But NW) means not 


only to raise (Ps. xxiv. 4) and to arise (Hab. i. 3) 
but also to uiter (Ex. xx.7). Now if we follow 


that passage where the connection with ww? 


also occurs we would be tempted to change the 
doubtful word into 72W, thus giving the sense: 


utter thy name to “falsehood, swear falsely 
(Olsh., Béttcher), or into ])3i thy remembrance 
(Hitzig formerly) or PY, thy testimonies 
(Ewald). The last conjecture agrees very nearly 
at least in the consonants with a reading 4]”7): 


to Thee, in seven Codices of Kennicott and twenty 
of De Rossi. So glso does the reading 4J"I) 


which would lead to the rendering: they wore 
Thy robe with deceit (Hitzig now). We may, 
however, hold to the Text and retain the signifi- 
cation: enemies. This, as Delitzsch shows, is 
gained by means of the intermediate notion: 
ardent persons, zealots. [Delitzsch illustrates 
this sense of the root Vy from the Arabic, as 
well as from the passages referred to above, and 
considers the use of the word inthe Text as in 
keeping with the Aramaisms in which it abounds. 
—J. F.M.] But assuming this, we are still not 
to regard the enemies as the subject of the wicked 
rising (most), for a subject has already occurred 
in the relative, and a thought parallel to that of 


* [The fifth of the versions collected by Origen in the 
Hexapla, author unknown, like those of the Sixth and 
Seventh. They are called respectively the Quinta, Sexta, 
and Septima versions.—J. F. M.] 
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the preceding clause would be expected, or of 
false swearing (Hengst. after Chald. and Rab- 
bins). Nor are they the object of an exaltation, 
by which God’s enemies are said to be brought 
to honor through deceit and wickedness (Rudin- 
ger, Geier). They are in apposition to the last. 
[That is, in apposition to the subject of the pre- 
ceding member of the verse. This view is ex- 
pressed in the following translation: Who men- 
tion Thee in craftiness (and) speak with deceit, 
Thine enemies. For the peculiar form of the 
verb in the second member see Green, Heb. Gr., 
¢ 164, 3.—J. F. M.] ; 

Vers. 21, 22. Should I not hate, etc.?—[E. 
V.: DoT not, etce.] This question does not ex- 
press uncertainty or doubt in the mind of the 
Psalmist, but the most unshaken assurance that 
he is right in feeling thus. ve Moll thus 
translates the verse: Should I not hate thy 
haters, Jehovah, and abhor thy adversaries ?— 
J. F.M.] The extent of this feeling of hatred 
is expressed by a word which denotes the ez- 
treme end of an object [With perfection of ha- 
tred.—J. F, M.] 

Vers. 23, 24. In ver. 24 the phrase which we 
translate: way of suffering, Ps. xvi. 6; Is. xiv. 3 
[E. V.: wicked way], is, according to our view, 
the way of provoking and arousing God to anger 
(Kimchi, Amyrald, Bott.), Is. lxiii. 10. According 
to another, it is the way of the idol-image, 7. ¢., to 
the idol (Is. xlviii. 5) as contrasted with the way 
of Jehovah, Ps. xxv. 4 (Rosenm., Gesen., Mau- 
rer), identical with the way of opposition to the 
law (Sept.), of falsehood (Syr.), of the erring 
(Chald.). It is best to regard it as the way 
which causes both inward and outward pain. 
[See the different significations of the Heb. word. 
—J. F.M.]. Whether this is endured only in 
time or in eternity also, is not stated here. And 
the way which is contrasted with this by the 
Psalmist is not that which leads to bliss in eter- 
nity (Flaminius, Geier, Hengst., e¢ al.), or that 
of former or ancient times, Jer. vi. 16; xviii. 15 
(Rosenm., De Wette, Maurer, Olsh.), but the one 
which endures forever. The idea is therefore 
not to be limited to that of an unchangeable pur- 
pose, followed out during the whole life, even to 
the end (Calvin, Clericus), comp. Ps. i. 6; xxvii. 
11. ln ver. 23 thoughts are represented by 
the term branches (Ezek. xxxi. 5) as ramifying 
thoughts and cares (Ps. xciv. 19), The demand 
is not the challenge of a confident and vain man, 
conscious of his own purity, but it is a prayer 
for divine help and illumination, for the proving 
of the conscience and the searching out of the 
soul. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Men are not to suppose that God’s omnis- 
cience is an attribute in repose, and standing in 
exclusive relation to Himself. They must ever 
keep in remembrance that He gives proof of it 
by constant exercise, and that in relation to the 
person of man; not as being cognizant of certain 
individual facts, but of the whole sum of inner 
and outer circumstances, actions and needs, and 
likewise of their whole range and significance. 
Its transcendent superiority to human _possibili- 
ties of knowing, imagining, and comprehending 


isa fact of the divine nature, whose salutary 
truth becomes fruitful certainty when viewed in 
its proper connection with the fact of the divine 
omnipresence. 

2. For it isin the omnipresence of God that 
we are able and bound to trace the proofs that 
He does not, like a limited human creature or an 
isolated being, move through the perpetual 
change of place, circumstances, and employment, 
by which alone nearness and distance, repose 
and action, suffering and influencing, receive 
their significance. And if we hold fast to the 
truth that God is completely and indivisibly 
Spirit, Life, and active Energy, we can under- 
stand the close relation of His omnipresence, with 
His omniscience, on the one hand, and with His 
omnipotence, on the other, and also their practi- 
cal bearing upon human life, especially in its 
moral and religious aspects. 

3. From this point of view, even the natural 
life of man, from its miraculous origin in the 
mysterious depths of the laboratory of creation, 
and onwards through its whole course in the 
world’s history, receives a highly increased sig- 
nificance. It is not merely unfolded under the 
eye of God; it even assumes its outward form 
in conformity to divine pre-determination. Of 
so much the greater moment does it become, that 
such a life should be regulated religiously and 
morally in accordance with the divine will, that 
its relation to eternity and to its divinely-ap- 
pointed destiny should ever be kept in mind, 
and be deeply impressed upon the spiritual na- 
ture. 

4, To realize this end, it is necessary that men 
should continually yield themselves up to God; 
especially that they should give themselves up 
to meditation upon His ‘‘thoughts,” though they 
cannot sum them up, even if they should be 
busied with their contemplation in their wake- 
ful hours and in their dreams, by day and by 
night, as in the noblest and sweetest employment 
(Jer. xxxi. 25, 26); that they should give them- 
selves up to obedience to His holy will in oppo- 
sition to transgressors and hypocrites, in order 
to overcome evil; that they should give them- 
selves up to love, believing in God’s gracious 
guidance, in order to obtain real and abiding 
salvation. 

[5. HeneastenserG: The more glorious the 
formation of man is, so much the stronger is the 
proof of God’s absolute omniscience and omni- 
presence, so much the more striking the testi- 
mony it furnishes against those who abandon 
themselves to sin, under the idea that God does , 
not see or judge, or those who surrender them- 
selves to despair, saying: My way is hidden 
from God, Job x. 9-11.—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What avails all knowledge of God’s nature, 
words, works and ways, if it is not improved ac- 
cording to His will?—We should impress upon 
our conscience what we hear, experience, and 
learn to know of God, so that we shall not only 
meditate upon His counsels, but consider what 
shall promote our peace.—We cannot compre- 
hend God; all is wonder and mystery; but we 
can apprehend what He has ordained and revealed 
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and communicated to us for our salvation.— 
When shall the time arrive when we shall not 
only cease to have outward fellowship with the 
wicked, but shall also have no inward and pri- 
vate connection with them?—God is ever round 
about us; oh that we were ever with Him! 

Srarxn: Blessed is that soul which can appear 
before God, the omniscient God, with joy and 
confidence. But to do this it must have been 
continually controlled by conscience.—God’s 
omniscience is terrible to the wicked, but com- 
forting to the pious.—Continue in what is good, 
and God will bebold it, and so behold it as to 
further it.--God can press upon a man s0 closely 
that he will acknowledge at last that the hand 
of God is there, —It is foolish and unavailing for 
a man to try to measure the divine mysteries by 
the short standard of the understanding. JMirari 
licet, non rimari. Anything that is done in dark- 
ness lies as clear before God as if it were done 
in mid-day and in the bright sunshine.—Men 
can inflict no greater injury upon themselves 
than to imagine that the Spirit of God is far 
away from them. This persuasion of Satan 
makes them daily more presumptuous.—lIf great 
earthly rulers can reach so far that it is often 
very difficult to escape from them, how is it pos- 
sible to flee from the Lord of all lords who fills 
heaven and earth?—If there is so much that is 
wonderful and incomprehensible in the natural 
birth, what shall we say of regeneration? Oh 
that all might know and experience it truly !— 
Be not so insensible and indifferent towards 
God’s wonderful works and the dealingsin which 
thou also dost share. Be thou able to say: And 
that my soul knoweth well!—If a soul has not 
communion with God, it cannot be said to be 
surrendered to Him. In heavenly contempla- 
tion the soul is with God. The anchor of its 
hope and desire is cast in heaven.—A true 
Christian can and must pray against those ene- 
mies of God and His Church who oppose them- 
selves, not through ignorance or weakness, but 
from wickedness; yet he must do it in such a 
way as not to prescribe to God the time, mode, 
or place of punishment.—We must hate the 
wicked, yet not their persons, for we should 
seek their conversion, but on account of their 
wickedness.—The noblest hatred is that.which is 
directed against wickedness.—The first effect of 
divine illumination is to make men learn the 
folly of their hearts.—The reason why so many 
awakened souls relapse again into slumber and 
even fall away from every good thing, is chiefly 
because they neglect to prove themselves.—Man 
carries the Judge and the judgment in-his own 
breast, even in the smallest actions. This is 
conscience, implanted within him by God.— 
There are only two ways leading to eternity, 
the narrow and the broad. Let no one think 
that he will reach heaven by an intermediate 
road. All such: by-ways lead into the broad 
road. 

Friscu: Do not fancy that your demeanor, 
posture, dress, or deportment are not under God’s 
providence. You deceive yourself: Do not 
think that your thoughts pass free from inspec- 

‘tion. The Lord understands them afar off. 
Think not that your words are dissipated in the 
air before God can hear. Oh, no! He knows 


them even when still upon your tongue. Do not 
think that your ways are so private and con- 
cealed that there is none to know or censure 
them. You mistake. God knows all your ways. 
—Give thyself up to God as guilty, and seek His 
mercy. Flee not from Him, but to Him. It is 
always better to fall into the hand of God than 
into the hands of men.—If the heart is not well 
kept, it goes astray and becomes lost from God. 
—Rinerr: We learn how well it is with that soul 
which has been withdrawn away from sin by 
the word of truth, and brought to a just hatred 
of all wickedness; when it has, and desires to 
have, no secrets from God, who is so near, and 
no secret connection with evil, but can behold 
reflected in conscience all that God knows of us, 
and rejoice in the comfort it gives.—Srier: 
Why would David flee from Him who is so near 
on every side of him? Or why does he say first 
that he cannot do so, even if he were to fly over 
the whole creation in its height and depth, from 
east to west? Because as soon as he reflects 
with wonder upon God’s omnipresence, the ter- 
rors of conscience are awakened with the con- 
sciousness of unrighteous courses and sinful 
words and thoughts, which are manifest to the 
sight of the Eternal and Holy One.—Tuoxuvuck: 


Who can embrace or touch that Spirit by whom 


he is everywherd embraced and touched?— 
RicutrerR: The unconverted fear to search their 
hearts earnestly, to try them and judge them- 
selves, and much more to pray God that He 
would enlighten them.—GurentHeR: God is every- 
where, even in the realms of death, and there- 
fore men can never rid themselves of His pre- 
sence; if they do not follow Him willingly, they 
must submit themselves to His omnipotence un- 
willingly.—I must love my enemy and hate 
God’s; but it is hard to make the distinction. 
How easily dots self-love deceive us, desire of 
revenge lead us into error, and anger make us 
sin! Yet I must decide between them. Who 
helps me to judge aright?—Dispricw: To know 
the truth when it is presented, and yet to slight 
it, and come to terms with falsehood, is an act 
worthy of double stripes.—The seeing and know- 
ing which are attributed to God were nothing 
but loving and caring, helping and delivering, 
leading and blessing, so as to crown with bles- 
sedness. 

[Marr. Henry: Divine truths look as well 
when they are prayed over as when they are 
preached over, and much better than when they 
are disputed over.—Those that are upright can 
take comfort in God’s omniscience as a witness 
to their uprightness, and can with humble confi- 
dence beg Him to search and try them, and dis- 
cover them to themselves; for a good man de- 
sires to know the worst about himself, and to 
discover them to others; he that means honestly 
could wish he had a window in his breast, that 
any man may look into his heart.—All the saints 
desire to be led in the way everlasting, that they 
may not miss it, turn out of it, or tire in it.— 
Br. Horne: The same consideration which 
should restrain us’ from sin should also encou- 
rage us to work righteousness, and comfort us 
under all our sorrows; namely the thought that 
we are never out of thesight and protection of 


, our Maker.—The reformation of our corrupted 


wa 








_ and dissolved bodies, which is to be wrought at 
the last day in the womb of the earth, in order 
_ to their new birth, will crown the works of the 
_ Almighty.—We are neither to hate men on ac- 
_ count of the vices they practise, nor love the 
_ vices for the sake of the men who practise them. 

He who observeth invariably this distinction 
fulfilleth the perfect law of charity and hath the 
love of God and of his neighbor abiding in him. 
—Scott: We should inquire what the Lord 
_ would have us to do, and whither we ought to 


Preserve me from the violent man; 


Adders’ poison 1s under their lips. 


Preserve me from the violent man; 


They have set gins forme. Selah. 


: 
. 
: 


3 Which imagine mischiefs in their heart; 
Continually are they gathered together for war. 

4 They have sharpened their tongues like a serpent; 

Selah. 
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remove, and pray that His gracious presence 
may always attend us; and then we shall have 
everything to hope, and nothing to fear, in life, 
in death, and in the eternal world.—Barnes: 
Search me thoroughly; examine not merely my 
outward conduct, but what I think about; what 
are my purposes; what passes through my mind; 
what occupies my imagination and my memory; 
what secures my affection and controls my will. 
—J. F. M.] 





PSALM CXL. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


2 Deliver me, O Lorp, from the evil man: 


5 Keep me, O Lorp, from the hands of the wicked ; 


Who have purposed to overthrow my goings. 
6 The proud have hid a snare for me, and cords; 
They have spread a net by the way side; 


_ 7 I said unto the Lorp, Thou art my Gop: 

’ Hear the voice of my supplications, O Lorp. 

8 O Gop the Lorn, the strength of my salvation, 
Thou hast covered my head in the day of battle. 


9 Grant not, O Lorp, the desires of the wicked: 
Further not his wicked device; dest they exalt themselves. 
10 As for the head of those that compass me about, 
Let the mischief of their own lips cover them. 
11 Let burning coals fall upon them: let them be cast into the fire; 
Into deep pits, that they rise not up again. 
- 12 Let not an evil speaker be established in the earth: 


Selah. 


i Evil shall hunt the violent man to overthrow him, 


13 I know that the Lorp will maintain the cause of the afflicted, 


: And the right of the poor. 


14 Surely the righteous shall give thanks unto thy name: 


The upright shall dwell in thy presence. 


EXEGETICAL AND. CRITICAL. 


Contents AND Composition.—A prayer ‘for 
divine help against violent and slanderous ene- 
mies, who were daily exciting warlike attempts 


al 


and disturbances (vers. 2-4), and had closely 
surrounded the Psalmist with the plans which 
they had contrived, as with snares and nets 
(vers. 5,6). He entreats, upon the ground of 


former experiences of mercy, with confidence 
and full expectation of being heard, that these 
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plots may prove futile (vers. 7-9), that his foes, 
especially their leaders, may be punished (vers. 
10-12). For this he looks to the judicial con- 
trol of Jehovah, which has been known by ex- 
perience to deliver the afflicted righteous, and 
for which he will give the thanks that are due 
(vers. 18, 14). 

The expressions are, in some parts, of an un- 
usual character. Yet the mode in which the 
thoughts are presented, marked sometimes by 
an abrupt manner of expression and a bold 
structure of the sentences, is quite characteristic 
of David. In the thoughts, also, and in the cir- 
cumstances in which the Psalmist stood, so far 
as indicated, there is nothing which ought to 
compel us to assume a mere imitation of Davidic 
Psalms, or which can be better explained from 
the period and history of John Hyreanus (Hit- 
zig), or of Manasseh (Ewald), or of the people 
of Israel after the return from exile (Rosenm.), 
than from those of David, whether we prefer a 
reference to his relation to Saul (Hengstenberg 
with the ancients), or to Absalom (Delitzsch). 
The Syriac Version has an addition to the su- 
perscription: when Saul threw the spear after 
him. 

[Delitzsch thinks the title is justified because 
the Psalm abounds with Davidic ideas and 
images, and may be explained from the rebellion 
of Absalom and the succeeding revolt of Sheba. 
He also calls attention to the striking resem- 
blances between it and Pss. lviii., lxiv., in the 
ending of each, the occurrence of rare words, 
and the ‘‘dreadful obscurity’ of those expres- 
sions that are directed against the enemies. The 
English expositors accept the correctness of the 
title, with the exception of Perowne, who says 
that we haveno means of testing its accuracy, 
but acknowledges that it is our only guide in 
this investigation.—J. F. M. 

Ver. 8. Stir up [E. V.: are gathered to- 
gether]. Wimeans usually: gather themselves 
together. Most assume the same sense here also. 
But it is then necessary to supply a preposition, 
which is not allowable. Still less admissible is 
the explanation: they dwell (Késter, Maurer), 
Z.@., are occupied altogether with war, If the 
verb be viewed as transitive; to assemble (Kim- 
chi), it does not suit the object. It is best there- 
fore to regard it as =o excite (Syr., Chald., 
Clericus, Rosenm., Hupfeld, Delitzsch, Hitzig). 
[Translate: who devise evil in their heart: they 
stir up war every day.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 8. The day of armour is not the day of 
preparation for battle, but the day on which the 
armor is carried for the battle, consequently : 
the day of battle (Septuagint, Chald., Jerome). 

_ [All the recent German expositors take the first 
member of this verse as declarative: Jehovah, 
my Lord is, ete. But the whole strophe is the 
rehearsal of an address to God, and it seems 
more suitable to preserve the corresponding form 
here, as is done in E, V. 

Ver. 9.* The last word of this verse, my, 





* [The formation of the anomalous word: ‘IST, which 


occurs in this verse, is discussed in Green’s Heb. Gr. 2 207, 2 
a, Ewald, 3189. There seems to be no good reason for de- 
parting with Hupfeld from the ending : °-, as the probable 


As 
termination of the sing. which is assumed by these authors 





cannot mean: lest they exalt themselves (Sept., 
Symm.), for the negative cannot be arbitrarily 
supplied. If the sense were: they would or 
might exalt themselves in consequence of suc- 
cess (Isaaki, Kimchi, and most ), the conjunction 
}2 could scarcely have been absent. But from 


this we are not to conclude that the word is a 
meaningless appendage (Hupfeld), which must 
necessarily be attached to the following sentence, 
which is then supposed to be mutilated, giving 
the sense: those who encompass me lift up the 
head. This connection with the following is 
only a possible one (Venema, Olshausen); and 
if it be assumed, the new member of the verse 
thus formed can be taken as a protasis. But in 
the Psalms of David’s composition, an elevation 
of feeling appears quite frequently expressed in 
abrupt sentences, and in brief, striking expres- 
sions, representing in a disjointed, ejaculatory 
manner the progress of the feelings, conceptions 
and thoughts. [Dr. Moll therefore translates 
simply: they exalt themselves.—J. F. M.] 
Vers. 10, 11, Wis) (ver. 10) may be very well 
referred collectively to the leaders [E. V.: head] 
of the enemies (Kimchi, Calvin, eéa/.). The in- 
terpretations: poison (Grotius, Geier, Ewald), 
and: misfortune (Luther) are less to be re- 
commended. The translation: the head of my 
revilers (Hitzig) is possible according to the 
Arabic usage, but unknown to the Hebrew, for 
the Hiphil of 330, followed by an accusative, 
means: to go round about an object, like ene- 


mnies inspying outa city (Delitzsch). The trouble 


(Del.) [E. V.: mischief] or the misfortune (Hup- 
feld), or suffering (Hengstenberg), which they 
cause by means of their lips, shall recoil asa re- 
tribution upon themselves. The coals (ver. 11) 
do not mean flashes (Luther) of lightning, for it 
is not until the words immediately following that 
God appears as the agent. Here those who 
throw, cast them, are represented as an indefi- 
nite number by the 3d per. plur.—men [German 
man. Transl.; Let burning coals be cast upon 
them, etc.—J. F. M.] There is not the least ne- 
cessity of changing the reading in order to gain 
the idea: He will cause to rain upon them (Hup- 
feld). [Hupfeld proposes: YUD?.—J. F. M.] 
There is no allusion to fire from on high, light- 
ning with torrents of rain (Aben Ezra, ef al.). 
But the reference is to perils and gituations of 
an appalling character, into which the wicked 
are to be thrust for their destruction. The 
abysses or pits (Chald., Symm., Jerome, Kimchi), 
are pits of water, named along with the fire ag 
an image of inevitable dangers, Ps, lxvi. 12 (De- 


| litzsch). 


Ver. 12. The punishment is denoted by the 
word: J, as that which is harmful to the per- 


son in question, and resulting from his wicked- 
ness, or as an evil, showing how that punish- 
ment bears the character of destruction inflicted 
by Divine retribution, The man of tongue [E. V.: 
evil speaker] is not a boaster or chatterer, buta 
man with an evil tongue of slander as viii. 4). 
This is manifest from the context. There is then 





as well as by Gesenius, Hupfeld would make it terminatein 
1) the correctness of which he attempts to prove in his 


note on this passage. On the significance of the plural form 
in this word, see Bottcher, 2'705.—J. F. M.] 











a 


the less necessity for regarding yy ag an adjec- 
tive describing the violence of the man more par- 


Hitzig). It agrees best with the idea of the 
passage, to follow the ancient versions, the Rab- 


pins, and almost all expositors, in rejecting the 


accents and regarding yy as the subject, which 


would otherwise be wanting. A subject may, it 
is true, be supplied (Hitzig), but this would 
break up the sentence. For the whole Psalm 
shows that the evil speaker and the violent man 
are not two distinct persons, and that for this 
reason the view (J. H. Mich., Hengstenberg) is 
false which assumes that “the man of wicked 
violence”’ is opposed to the evil speaker and will 
pursue him. [This view is wrongly assigned to 


_Hengstenberg. His opinion is that the former is 


the counterpart of the latter, and that it is God 
who is the pursuer.—J. F. M.] It is doubtful 
whether we should translate: to a head-long fall 
(Ewald), or: to destruction (Sept., Syr., Kimchi, 


_Rosenm.), namely, by repeated shocks, or: by 


pushes (Koster), or: in haste, ¢. ¢., precipitately 
(Del., Hitzig). 
Ver. 14. Dwelling in God's presence (Ps. xvi. 


_ 11) is the portion of the righteous, to whom the 


wicked give no place on earth, and whose life 
they embittered if they could not rob them of 
it. [JN in this last verse is by Dr. Moll trans- 


lated: only. But it is generally taken, as in E. 


‘V., to mean: surely. Delitzsch compares the 


expression of assurance: ‘*I know,” in the pre- 
ceding verse.—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


Daily conflict, severe struggles, enemies round 
about, and yet not dismayed or forsaken or lost; 
that is the situation, the character, the lot of 
God’s servants upon earth.—Distress and danger 
may cause us perplexity, if only faith drives us 
to God, and He remains as our strong Help; He 
will pursue the enemy and deliver us from his 
nets and snares ; and we must thank Himin time 
and eternity. 

Starke: If thou art not strong enough to 
escape from the hand of the ungodly, make, by 
faith, God thy refuge ; He knows how to provide 
means and ways to help His own against all craft 
and devices.—The undying enmity which sub- 


sists between the seed of the serpent and the 


true children of God, results from a radical dif- 
ference in heart and disposition.—Slanderers do 
more harm than serpents, for there is no anti- 
dote that can prevail against the poisonous 
wounds of wicked and calumniating tongues.— 
The supposed wisdom of the ungodly is really 
nothing but wickedness and folly, by which they 
are not only put to shame, but perish in the end. 
—tThe simplicity of doves and the sagacity of 
serpents, but above all, God’s preserving care 
are necessary to the children of God, that they 
may escape from the countless snares of their 
enemies.—Firm trust in God is the reason why 
a believer does not cease to look to Him even in 
the greatest troubles.—Behold how faith acts! 
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‘ticularly, and abiding by the accents, which in- | 
dicate such a connection (Hengstenberg, Sachs, 
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it takes all that God is and has as best for it, and 
is thus sustained.—Our enemies can as little pre- 
vent our salvation or capture us, as they can 
storm the bulwarks of heaven.—As nothing evil 
can come from God, so He strengthens none in 
evil. Yet for holy and righteous purposes He 
suffers many things.—He who sows a maledic- 
tioa with an evil mouth, will also reap it again. 
—In a good cause God is the best Patron; he 
who trusts Him cannot lose it, for God is also 
the Supreme Judge.—We attain to the assurance 
of faith by laying hold firmly upon the Divine 
promise, and remembering the help which others 
before us have received from God.—All that be- 
falls the children of God in the world, ends 
finally with their praise to the Lord for His good- 
ness and for the wondrous things which He does 
to the children of men. 

ARNDT: It is indeed a wonderful judgment, in 
the way of like-for-like retribution, that God 
usually rewards men as they act towards others, 
and that they bring upon themselves the very 
misfortune which they intended to bring upon 
others.—FriscH: Be not dismayed if others act 
towards thee as thy foes. Ifit does not lie in 
thy power to fathom their evil thoughts, it does 
lie in the power of God.—Riscer: The wicked 
man is like a storm which passes by. Although 
it may leave many traces of devastation behind 
it, it is yet insignificant when compared with 
God’s goodness, of which the earth is full, and 
over which the righteous should ever rejoice.— 
GuENTHER: Stupid and unskilful transgressors 
are rare, almost as rare as wise children of God. 
—Diepricu: If we have committed to God our 
revenge and our protection, we may go calmly in 
our way, and not heed the arrows of the enemy. 
—My hope is in the privilege which is granted 
to the poor, whose defence God has reserved to 
Himself as His highest concern.—In the morning 
pray God that thou mayst be able to thank Him 
at evening, and pray daily that at the close of 
thy earthly life, thou mayst give Him thy high- 
est thanksgiving. Then thou wilt have labor be- 
fore thee ; but thou wilt soon have finished it 
with joy and laid it aside for ever. TauBE: 
The nearer danger comes, the more vigorously 
does David’s life of prayer and faith unfold it- 
self. 

[Marr. Henry: A malignant tongue makes 
men like the old serpent; and poison in the lips 
is a certain sign of poison in the heart.—They 
that agree in nothing else can agree to persecute 
a good man. Herod and Pilate will unite in 
this, and in this they resemble Satan, who is not 
divided against himself, all the devils agreeing 
in Beelzebub.—Proud men when they prosper are 
much prouder, grow more impudent against God, 
and insolent against His people, and therefore, 
Lord, do not prosper them!—Bisnop Horne: 
We cannot put off our Christian armor for a 
moment in this world; nor enter into peace and 
rest, but by a happy death and joyful resurrec- 
tion. Barnus: It is not poverty or riches that 
commend usto God; it is faith and holiness and 
love and obedience, in the condition of life in 
which we are placed, be it ina cottage or in a 
palace.—J. F. M.] 
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PSALM CXUI. 
A Psalm of David. 


Lorp, I cry unto thee: make haste unto me; 
Give ear unto my voice, when I ery unto thee. 
2 Let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense; __ 
And the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifica, 


8 Set a watch, O Lorp, before my mouth 
Keep the door of my lips. 

A Incline not my heart to any evil thing, 
To practise wicked works 
With men that work iniquity : 
And let me not eat of their dainties. 


5 Let the righteous smite me; ¢ shall be a kindness: 


And let him reprove me; it shall be an 

Which shall not break my head : 

For yet my prayer also shall be in their 
6 When their judges are overthrown in st 


ry 
bd 


excellent oil, 


calamities. 
ony places, 


They shall hear my words; for they are sweet. 
7 Our bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth, 
As when one cutteth and cleaveth wood upon the earth. 


8 But mine eyes are unto thee, O Gop the Lorp: 
In thee is my trust; leave not my soul destitute. 
9 Keep me from the snares which they have laid for me, 


And the gins of the workers of iniquity. 
10 Let the wicked fall into their own nets, 
Whilst that I withal escape. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ConTENTS AND Composition.—This Psalm was 
used by the ancient Church (Constit. Apost. IT. 
59) as the Evening-psalm, as Ps. Ixiii. was the 
Morning-psalm. It is in the middle part so ob- 
scure, and its disjointed words and sentences, 
which are either mutilated or very slightly con- 
nected, are capable of explanations so different, 
that no certain conclusion can be made as to the 
circumstances or date of the author. The be-’ 
ginning and end are perspicuous in them- 
- selves, but their allusions are quite dissimilar. 
They are indeed capable of being accommodated 
to one another, but the obscurity and doubtful- 
ness of the intermediate passages render uncer- 
tain all attempts to secure this end. 

In the first portion the Psalmist prays in gen- 
eral terms for Divine help and an answer to his 
petitions (vers. 1, 2), then specially, that his 
mouth and heart may be kept so that he may not 
incline to fellowship with the wicked, who are 
in possession of means to do violence, and of the 
good things of this life (vers. 8, 4). At the end 
(vers, 8-10) he prays that his life may be de- 


livered, by being defended against the snares of 
the wicked, and wishes that they may be de- 
stroyed in their own nets. ‘I'hese are perhaps 
the same transgressors who in the beginning are 
described as seeking to tempt the Psalmist into 
fellowship with themselves, but who, when he by 
God’s help, overcame the temptation, did not re- 
buke him in a friendly manner, as the righteous 
would have done, with his cheerful acquiescence 
(ver. 5), but sought to destroy him with the 
same malice against which he had already di- 
rected his prayer. They, however, shall be de- 
stroyed, while the words of the Psalmist sball 
be received by many as delightful; for, from the 
very mouth of the grave, a blooming life shall 
spring forth for him and for those who are with 
him (vers. 6, 7). 

This connection may, at all events, be made 
out from the fragments of sentences which are 
like stones in a brook leading from one bank to 
the other. There is also much that may be 
brought into connection with circumstances in 
Davyid’s life, his peculiar feelings and spiritual 
characteristics, and his manner of expression. 
And yet these cannot be identified with such cer- 
tainty as that with which Hengstenberg, follow- 








' was a priest, 





ing the ancients, regards the Psalm as arising 


out of David’s relations to Saul, and as connected 


specially with 1 Sam. xxiv. Many expressions, 
moreover, are less Davidic than after the Da- 
vidic manner. It is, however, pure hypothesis 
to assume (Del.) that imitative poems of this 
class have been taken out of books of history, 
in which they had been connected with events in 
the life of David. The same remark applies to 
the attempts to connect the Psalm with the pe- 
riod of the reign of Manasseh, as also with that of 
the kingdom of the Ten Tribes (Ewald), and 
with John Hyrcanus (Hitzig). 4 
[ With. reference tothe first opinion cited above, 
that of Hengstenberg, Perowne remarks: ‘Ver. 
5 has generally been supposed to allude to Da- 
vid’s generous conduct in sparing the life of his 
foe when he was in his power, . . .-. but it is 
quite impossible on this supposition to give any 
plausible interpretation to ver. 7.” - But to those 
who adopt the figurative explanation of ver. 7 
(see below), and this view is at least as well sup- 
ported as the other, no difficulty will arise from 
this source. Still, though this opinion has more 
in its favor than any other, the question cannot 
be regarded as settled, and it is best to remain 
content with the general statement of the title, 
and the other evidence of the Davidic author- 
ship. Perowne also calls attention to the curious 
fact that De Wette considered this Psalm to be 
one of the latest, on account of its being ‘‘a very 
original, and therefore a difficult Psalm,’ and 
that Maurer, on almost the same grounds, as- 
signs it toa comparatively late period.—J. F. M.] 
Vers. 1, 2. Make haste unto me.—The ad- 
ditional words: to help, are here wanting, though 
occurring in other Davidic Psalms (xxii. 30; 
xxxvili. 23; xl. 14). In distress the anguish- 
stricken soul frets as though God were far from 
him, and therefore calls him near (Ps. lvii. 3).— 
Instead of: be placed [ver. 2, E. V.: ack in 
the sense of being prepared, Am. iv. 12 (Hup- 
feld), we may also translate: be established, Ps. 
ci. 7, ¢. e., find acceptance and acknowledgment, 
(Del.) There is no indication that the speaker 
It is rather highly improbable 
that such was the case; and the allusion is not 
necessarily to the offering of incense while pre- 
sented on the morning and evening of each day 
by the Priest upon the golden altar of the Holy 
Place (Ex. xxx. 7 f.), but probably to the con- 
secrated incense which accompanied the Azkara 
the part of the meat-offering burnt with frank- 
incense “ for a memorial,” J. F. M.j of the meat- 
offering (Is. i. 13) which the priest consumed en- 
tirely upon the altar (Is, lxvi. 3). The morning 
meat-offering is mentioned but seldom, but that 
of the evening more frequently, as. concluding 
the daily service in connection with the burnt- 
offering or whole sacrifice at that time, according 
to Bx. xxix. 88f.; Numb. xxviii. 3. Therefore 
later, after the example of Ezra ix. 4f.; Dan. ix. 
21, M3 means directly: the afternoon or 
evening (Del.) The prayers of the individual 
members of the Church became gradually more 
and more regulated according to the time of the 
Temple offerings (comp. Ewald, Alterthimer, 2 
ed., p. 182). But here the emphasis is laid upon 
the prayers.. For the lifting up of the hands is 


“not an expression for offering a sacrificial gift, 
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the heaving of the hands (Syr.), here intended to 
take the place of the meat-offering, the supposed 
symbol of the good works of the believer (Heng- 
stenb.). It is the accompanying sign of prayer, 
(Ps. xxviii. 2), standing parallel to the breath 
of the sacred incense ascending to heaven, which 
sets forth the fact that the offering was directed 
to God (Rev. v. 8; viii. 8f.) Perowne: “The 
same would hold also of the meat-offering of. 
which it is said that the priest was to burn a 
part, as a memorial, ‘a sweet savor unto Jeho- 
vah.’”’? ALEXANDER: ‘He prays not only for 


acceptance, but for constant or perpetual accept- 


ance, as the offerings referred to were the stated 
daily services of the Mosaic ritual,” Translate 
ver. 2, more literally: Let my prayer be set as 
an incense-offering before Thee, and the lifting 
va my hands as the evening meat-offering,— 
J. F.M.] 

Vers. 3, 4. The Gainties do not allude to ido- 
latrous sacrifices (Rosenm., De Wette), but de- 
note sensual enjoyments and ease, especially of 
those who had gained their possessions unjustly, 
Prov. iv. 17; ix. 5, (Kimchi, Calvin, Geier). 
Such pleasures have something alluring, Ps. 
xxiii. 10, (Hengst.), notwithstanding the evil 
consequences, which should act as a warning, 
Job xx. 12f.; Prov. xxiii. 1f., 6 f. (Hupfeld). 
[Ver. 40 is, literally : to work works in wicked- 
ness. HENG@sTENBERG: ‘In ver. 8the Psalmist 
prays for preservation from the danger of sin- 
ning in word, which the temptation brought with 
it, and in ver. 4 from that of sinning in deed. Ps. 
xxxix. 1 forms a commentary on ver. 8. The 
reference is not, as Calvin and others suppose, to 
hard speeches against his enemies, but to impa- 
tient, irreverent expressions against God.”—J. 

Ver. 5, Let a righteous person smite me. 
—The righteous one here mentioned is certainly 
not God (Amyrald, Maurer, Tholuck, Hengst.), 
but any man, contrasted with the wicked, whose 
reproofs contrasted with the allurements of the 
wicked, are not destructive but salutary; not, 
indeed, pleasant outwardly, like their dainties, 
but yet ‘reviving, rejoicing, and strengthening, 
like oil upon the head. And if at first they 
wound and smart like blows, yet they neither 
proceed from an evil heart, nor inflict harm, but 
are most closely connected with kindness and 
deliverance, and are therefore cheerfully received 
by all who would escape ruin in this world and 
gain, instead, the salvation which the reprover 
himself possesses. This connection is rightly 
found in this passage by most since Kimchi, Cal- 
vin, and Geier, and gives expression to a thought 
similar to that in Eccl. vii. 5; Prov. iii. 11, and 
frequent elsewhere. According to the accents 
we must translate: Let a righteous man smite 
me in kindness and reprove me, my head shall 
not refuse head-oil, 7. e., not: precious oil, or 
balm, but: oil for the head (Delitzsch). But 
most expositors prefer the translation given by 
us in the text [Let a righteous man smite me— 
a kindness (is it); and let him reprove me—oil 
(is it) to the head, let not my head refuse it,— 
J. FE. M.]; for the accents are not absolutely 
binding, and by thus departing from them we 
gain a clearer expression of a like thought, and 
only thus a real parallelism in the structure of 
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the sentence. The translation: let the head-oil 
not soften my head (Ewald) proceeds from an 
uncertain derivation, and gives an obscure sense. 
If it is intended to mean that even when the 
righteous rebuke him for lukewarmness and the 
like offences, the joys offered to him by the wicked 
shall not change his feelings, the Sept. and Vulg. 
have expressed this much more clearly: The oil 
of the wicked shall not anoint my head. But 
‘they, evidently, have read YW) for UN). They, 


as also the Syr. and Jerome, have interpreted 
the verb according to a word in Arabic, which, 
however, is entirely unknown to the Aramaic, 
meaning: tobe fat. But ‘J? is a defective form 


r 
for N°)’, meaning: to deny, frustrate, prevent, 


Ps. xxxiii. 10. 

Por yet, etc.—Here begins a mutilation of the 
Text which is continued through verses 6, 7, 
and which has occasioned interpretations quite 
opposite, and in some parts quite strange. Their 
enumeration may be here properly passed over. 
There is no doubt that something must be sup- 
plied after “yet,” for it is not admissible to drop 
the } as most prefer to do. There is very little 
gained, moreover, by the attempt made by some 
expositors to connect WD with the preceding 
line against the accents, To complete the thought 
there might then be supplied: let me contend. 
But many other insertions are equally tenable. 
[Dr. Moll gives merely the literal rendering of 
the words as they stand in the original: For 
still—and my prayer—against their malice. De- 
litzsch translates; For still I meet their malice 
only with prayer. With this, compare the rend- 
ering of Mendelssohn: [ still keep praying while 
they practice their shameful deeds, as furnish- 
ing perhaps the best explanation of this dis- 
puted member of the verse. The} must introduce 
the apodosis; for (so it is) still, that my prayer, 
etc. (Perowne). Comp. Zech. viii. 20; Prov. 
xxiv. 27, for similar instances (Del.)—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 6. The obscure words of the Text furnish 
a good sense most readily, if the judges be un- 
derstood to mean therulers, chief men, leaders of 
these people, against whose malice the Psalmist 
employs the weapons of prayer and nothing else, 
whose destruction he yet foresees, and in this 
Psalm, which is in fact a prayer, foretells. For 
the “hands” of the rock [E. V., stony places] 
are probably its sides or walls. To be cast down 
from one of them was a punishment not unex- 
ampled (2 Chron. xxv. 12). No subject is named 
in the following member. It cannot be the 
judges, for the words of the Psalmist would not 
be heard with pleasure by them, and it is not 
their conversion that is dwelt upon, but their 
destruction. The plural of the verb is therefore 
to be taken impersonally. [Render therefore: 
Their judges are cast down by the sides of the 
rock; and my words are heard that they are 
sweet.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 7, 8. It remains here unexplained di- 
rectly, whence the sudden deadly peril to the 
Psalmist and his companions arises. For this 
reason the change of reading which gives: their, 
instead of: our (Sept. Cod. Al., Syr., Arab., 
Ethiop., Theodoret), and which Jerome also no- 
tices, is favored by Bottcher. Referring to the 
bones of those who have been hurled down, he 


translates: broken into fragments. A suitable 
parallel to the image in ver. 7 would then be af- 
forded. But this explauation is no more certain 
than that of Ewald, who thinks that the extreme 
emaciation of the afflicted righteous is here figu- 
ratively, or rather, plainly described by the 
words: our bones protrude themselves. This he 
connects with ver. 5d, in which he supposes that 
the Psalmist keeps directing his prayer to God 
on account of the misery of the righteous. If now 
we remain by the usual and most natural trans- 
lation, it becomes again doubtful whether the 
bones are thrown to the abyss of the underworld 
(Is. v.14; Prov. i. 12) to be swallowed up, anda 
complaint is uttered on account of slaughter and 
overthrow (Hupfeld and most); or whether we 
are to suppose that victory in spite of prostra- 
tion (Is. xxvi. 19; Ezek. xxxvii.), is represented 
by the figure of the ploughing of the soil and the 
confirmatory declarations of ver. 8, and that the 
passage is an expression of hope for the future 
(Hengstenberg, Delitzsch).—The expression in 
ver. 8: pour not out, that is, unto death, since 
the life is in the blood, occurs also in Is. Jiii. 12. 

The members of ver. 7 are inverted in E. V. 

he literal translation of the first clause is: as 
one furroweth and cleaveth in theearth. There 
is no need of supplying a subject as E. V. does. 
According to the last explanation given above, 
the bones are compared to the seed which is 
scattered in the upturned earth, and which 
should yet spring up into a rich harvest. This 
is the point of the reference to the passages in 
Is. and Ezek. where the resurrection is hinted at. 
Translate in ver. 86: Pour not out my soul, and 
see the explanation above.—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is a necessary and a saving act to place our- 
selves under God’s protection, not merely against 
outward enemies, but also against our own na- 
ture.—Men sin with the tongue more frequently 
than they think. This may be done by com- 
plaining and self-praise, no less than by false 
accusations, unjust reproaches, and baseless ex- 
cuses.—Even confirmed Christians need continu- 
ally to watch and pray, lest they yield to temp- 
tation.—Good resolves are not sufficient; pater- 
nal reproof and loving rebuke can do much; but 
God’s grace must crown the work. 

Starke: A believing prayer is a pleasing and 
acceptable incense-offering to God. By it His 
punishment and anger may be averted.—Vhe 
mouth and the heart are man’s two fairest jew- 
els; but if they are to be well guarded they must 
be committed to God.—Much frivolous speaking 
hinders prayer perceptibly, and often stings our 
hearts so that we are ashamed before God of our 
words.—Men in positions of influence may, by 
their evil example, obstruct in others the course 
of godliness. How necessary is then the prayer 
for Divine leading to God for the sake of others. 
—If men would become sincerely and actively 
religious they must begin by reforming the 
heart.—In hereditary sin man has an alluring 
dainty; if he follows it and becomes like the 
world, he loses his taste for the heavenly manna, 
the true food of the soul.—Let none consider 
themselves so blameless that they do not need 
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any admonition.—The disciplinary power of the 
Holy Spirit must not be restrained, nor the law 
_ be abolished in the Church. For the teaching 
inspired by God is profitable also for correction, 
(2 Tim. iii, 13). Fraternal reproof has, alas! 
become almost obsolete in the Christianity of to- 
_ day. Flattery and false politeness have gained 
the upper hand.—lIt.is always better to do a 
thing in meekness than in anger.— Wicked lead- 
ers in all departments of life cause much sorrow 
and ruin, but their judgment and condemnation 
do not slumber.—Unity and steadfastness in 
faith, in prayer, and in patience, are most’ne- 
cessary to pious Christians in their afflictions. 
They will at last be redeemed from all evil. 
Friscu: There are none in the world more 
odious than those who are most forward in re- 
_ sisting evil and implanting good.—RireeR: The 
tongue is never harder to be tamed than under 
suffering at the hands of others. It is therefore 
the more necessary that God should guard it 
then.—Many things are wounds to the old na- 
ture, which are balm to the new.—GuUENTHER: 
How will I learn to say ‘‘my God,” if I do not 
earn the right of possession by daily experiences 


of His gracious assistance ?—Diepricw: He who 
will have faithfully confessed the Truth in his 
daily duties, will find in this Psalm the groans 
of his heart repeated.—Tause: The prayer of 
faith:is the victory which overcomes the world 
within and without, for it forces its way into 
God’s light, and brings us to His strength. 

_ [Martr. Henry: They that cry in prayer may 
hope to be heard in prayer, not for their loud- 
ness, but for their lowliness.—Prayer is of a 
sweet-smelling savor to God, as incense, which 
yet had no savor without fire; nor has prayer 
without the fire of holy love and fervor.—We 
must be as earnest for God’s grace in us, as for 
His favor towards us.—Nature having made my 
lips to be a door to my mouth, let grace keep 
that door, that nothing may be suffered to go out 
which may any way tend to the dishonor of God 
or the hurt of others.—Good men will pray 
against even the sweets of sin.—When the world 
is bitter the word is sweet.—All that are bound 
over to God’s justice are held in the cords of 
their own iniquity. But let me atthe same time 
obtain a discharge.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXLIT. 


Maschil of David; A Prayer when he was in the cave. 


2 I cried unto the Lorp with my voice ; 


With my voice unto the Lorp did I make my supplication. 


3 I poured out my complaint before him; 
I shewed before him my trouble. 


_ 4 When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, 


Then thou knewest my path. 

In the way wherein I walked 

Have they privily laid a snare for me. 
5 I looked on my right hand, and beheld, 


But there was no man that would know me: 


Refuge failed me; 
No man cared for my soul. 


6 I cried unto thee, O Lorp: 
I said, Thou art my refuge 


And my portion in the land of the living. 


7 Attend unto my cry ; 
For I am brought very low: 
Deliver me from my persecutors ; 
For they are stronger than I. 
8 Bring my soul out of prison, 
That I may praise thy name: 
The righteous shall compass me about ; 
For thou shalt deal bountifully with me. 
42 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anp Composition.—On mashil see 
Introd. 3 8, No. 8. The Psalm is closely related 
to Ps. cxli., exliii. The superscription assigns 
it to the time of 1 Sam. xxii., if the cave of Adul- 
lam be meant, here designated by the article as 
a well-known one, or to that of 1 Sam. xxiv., if 
the cave of Engedi be meant. The contents 
agree with this statement, which cannot be suc- 
cessfully impugned on linguistic grounds, al- 
though there appears to be a certain dependence 
upon Ps. lxxvii. which has given rise to some 
hesitation. 

The Author calls upon God, with a loud voice, 
for deliverance on account of the greatness. of 
his distress and anguish ; for even the eye of 
God, to whom his every way is known, will see 
only snares in his path, but no helping friend, 
(vers. 2-5). And he cries to God, for He remains 
his refuge and his portion, and will deliver him 
from oppression and weakness in spite of his 
powerful persecutors, so that he may praise Him 
amid the acclamations of His people (vers. 6-8). 

[Ver. 4. When my spirit was over- 
whelmed.—The same mode of expression oc- 
curs in Ps. Ixxvii. 4. Hupfeld would connect 
this line with the preceding verse, as is done in 
Ps. cii. 1. This would certainly give a more na- 
. tural and easy connection.—J. F. M.] 

Ver. 5. Look to the right hand [E. V.: 
I looked, etc.]—The ancient versions and Rab- 
bins whom Calvin follows, and by whose in- 
fluence Ewald is moved tochange the pointing, 
translate as if the verb, instead of being in the 
‘imperat. Hiphil, were in the absolute infinitive, 
which they then render in the first person. They 
mistake the character of the language of prayer. 
The right side is mentioned since being the side 
defended, it was the point of attack (Ps. cix. 6) 
where, therefore, the defenders post themselves 
(Pss. cix. 81; cx.5) asa shelter (Ps, cxxi, 5). 
There is no need of changing the reading with a 
view to gain the sense: looking all the day long 
and seeing (Hitzig). [Translate: look at the 
right hand and see. No friend (appears) for me; 
refuge for me is lost. There is none that in- 
quireth after my soul. Purowne: ‘There is no 
contradiction in this prayer to the previous state- 
ment of belief in God’s omniscience: Thou know- 
est my path, as has been alleged. Such appeals to 
God to see, to regard, efc., are common enough, 
and ‘are bound up with the very nature of 
prayer, which is one great anthropomorphism.’” 
—J. F. M.] 

_ Ver. 8. It is not indicated in the text whether 
the term prison, employed for affliction, is figu- 
rative or not. The translation of the last line: 
the righteous wait for me (Septuagint, Syriac, 
Aquila, Ewald), would require the construction 
with 9 (Job xxxvi. 2). The renderings: crown 
(Symm., Jerome), or figuratively: triumph in 
me as in a crown (Aben Ezra, Kimchi), or: deck 
themselves as with a crown, i. ¢., triumph like a 
King (Cocceius, Venema, Del.), are far-fetched. 
The explanation: surround, here naturally not 
in a hostile but in a friendly manner (Luther, 
after Felix Pratensis and most of the recent ex- 





positors), has to meet only the difficulty of the 
construction with 3, [The sense of the E. V. is 


therefore probably ‘the correct one. On the 
feelings of the Psalmist, Detirzscu: ‘ The poet 
thus finds himself not so completely alone as 
might appear from ver. 5. He does not fancy 
that he is the only righteous one. He is only a 
member of a common Church, whose lot is in- 
terwoven with his, and who will triumph in 
his deliverance as in their own (1 Cor. xii. 26).” 
—J.F.M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The great distress of God’s children, the con- 
duct of: the believer, and his certain help.—We 
can lose everything on earth without harm to 
us, if only God remains as our Portion.—The 
friendship of God and the enmity of the world, 
in the community of the righteous. 

Starke: The inner suffering of the heart, 
when the spirit is under deepest oppression, is 
the true school of prayer.—God often purposely 
permits His children to come into great afflic- 
tion, so that His works may become manifest. 
He will yet be acknowledged by us as our only 
and best Helper.—When other men find reasons 
for despairing, believers make God their refuge, 
and He then manifests His might and help in a 
way that gladdens their hearts.—There is no 
better friend than God; He does not forsake His 
own even in the greatest need.—Oppression and 
affliction, faith and prayer, often meet; affliction 
tries faith and strengthens prayer.—This whole 
world is to God’s children often nothing but a 
prison, in which with tears and groans they 
await the redemption of the body.—God does 
not yield His honor. When He knows how to 
glorify it through them or others, He will not 
spare Himself. Recall itto.Him in an earnest, 
upright spirit, and thou shalt see thy desire in 
His mercy and help. 

Frisco: Those who pray best do not know 
how to sink deep enough before God’s supreme 
majesty.—Diepricu: If the soul has only its re- 
fuge and its light in God, it can praise Him even 
in the midst of enemies, and then also be assured 
of the greatest triumph.—TauseE: Persecution 
from the side of enemies presses sorely, but 
abandonment by friends, whe should have stood 
by one’s side as helpersand defenders, presses 
more sorely still. 3 

[Marr. Henry: We are apt to show our 
trouble too much to ourselves, aggravating it 
and poring upon it, which doth us unkindness, 
whereas by showing it to God, we might cast the 
care on Him who ecareth for us, and thereby ease 
ourselves. Nor should we allow of any com- 
plaint to ourselves and others, which we cannot 
with the due decency and sincerity make to God, 
and stand to before Him.—This is the greatest 
comfort of our temporal mercies, that they fur- 
nish us with matter and give us opportunity for 
the excellent duty of praise.—Others’ mercies 
ought to be the matter of our praises to God; 
and others’ praises on our behalf ought to be 
both desired and rejoiced in by us.—Br. Horne: 
When danger besetteth us around, and fear is on 
every side, let us follow the example of. David, 
and that of a greater than David, who, when 
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Jews and Gentiles conspired against Him, and sired, to be associated with good men, 


much more important than our own welfare, | J. F. M.] 
even than our salvation.—It is an honor to be de- 


PSALM CXLIII. 
A Psalm of David. 


Hear my prayer, O Lorn, give ear to my supplications : 
In thy faithfulness answer me, and in thy righteousness. — 
2, And enter not into judgment with thy servant; 
For in thy sight shall no man living be justified. 
3 For the enemy hath persecuted my soul ; 
He hath smitten my life down to the ground; - 
He hath made me to dwell in darkness, as those that have been long dead. 


4 Therefore is my spirit overwhelmed within me; 
My heart within me is desolate. 
5 I remember the days of old; 
I meditate on all thy works; 
I muse on the work of thy hands, 
6 I stretch forth my hands unto thee: 
My soul thirsteth after thee, as a thirsty land. Selah, 


7 Hear me speedily, O Lorn; my spirit faileth : 
Hide not thy face from me, 
Lest I be like unto them that go down into the pit. 

8 Cause me to hear thy lovingkindness in the morning; 
For in thee do I trust: 
Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk ; 
For I lift up my soul unto thee, 


9 Deliver me, O Lorn, from mine enemies: 

I flee unto thee to hide me, 
10. Teach me.to do thy will; 

For thou art my God et 

Thy Spirit ts good ; lead me into the land of uprightness, 
11 Quicken tte Lorp, for thy name’s sake : 

For thy righteousness’ sake bring my soul out of trouble. 
12 And of thy mercy cut off mine enemies, 

And destroy all them that afflict my soul: 

For I am thy servant. 
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to possess 


He was left all alone in the garden and on the | their esteem, to have their sympathy, their 
cross, gave Himself unto prayer.—Barnzs : That | prayers, and their affections, to share their joys 
God may be honored, is an object at all times | here and their triumphs in the world to come.— 


circumstances of the suppliant as here depicted, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 
Conrents AND Composition.—This, the last of | to death, the servant of God has only 


agree with this statement. For, surrounded by 
implacable enemies, who have brought him nigh 


Him re- 


the seven penitential Psalms, is in some manu- | maining as his refuge. This Refuge is a sure 
scripts without a superscription. In others] one, and is ardently desired, and therefore be- 
there is besides the one above given, the addi- | sought in prayer with the fervor of a soul that 
tion: When Absalom his son pursued him. The! longs for deliverance. For with all his trust in 
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God’s faithfulness and helpful righteousness, so 
far as his relation to his enemies is concerned, 
he has yet a strong feeling of his human sinful- 
ness before God, and therefore a strong need of 
His pardoning mercy and of guidance through 
His good Spirit. 

These thoughts are characteristic of David, 
but here and there they appear in a form which 
might be regarded as ‘‘a later effort to copy af- 
ter the Davidic Psalm-poetry”’ (Delitzsch). ‘‘ He 
who knows David, finds here also that penitent 
confession to God, that humility, that longing 
after God, that sure confiding in Him as his re- 
fuge, and invocation of His help and deliverance 
from enemies for the sake of His goodness, that 
submission to Him, that desire for His holy 
guidance, that experience of the Lord, and 
praise inspired by such experience, that confi- 
dence in His holy righteousness, and that humble 
and elevating consciousness of being the ser- 
vant of the Lord, which are so entirely charac- 
teristic of David” (Clauss.) This may be granted 
and yet it be doubted, whether such a poet as 
David would haye so copied himself, as would be 
the case if the Davidic authorship were proved. 
One might pray in the same language, but would 
not repeat himself in different poems. The 
numerous reminiscences of other passages of 
Scripture which are found confirm this suppo- 
sition. 

[The application of this canon to Hebrew 
poets, and especially to such a one as David, who 
wrote so much in this style, and who seemed to 
make his repeated experiences of similar dis- 
tresses s0 many occasions of compositions of this 
nature, is hardly just. Besides, there are many 
instances of repetitions in Psalms in the earlier 
portion of the Psalter, which are acknowledged 
to be those of David, and they do not occasion 
any difficulty. Of course there is no instance 
there so striking as this, but they give an indi- 
cation of what David might accomplish in the 
way of combining familiar thoughts and images, 
and setting them in the light of renewed revela- 
tions of God’s power and goodness in the midst 
of his own renewed distress and feeling of weak- 
ness. At ali events, the poem, even with the 
familiarity of its ideas, forms a complete whole 
which is worthy of David, and which no critic 
need on that score hesitate to assign to him. 
Hengstenberg again stands alone among recent 
continental commentators 'in maintaining the 
Davidie authorship. Perowne again follows the 
majority on the other side, and inclines to the 
view of a late composition. Delitzsch finds in 
the addition to the title given in some Copies of 
the Septuagint quoted above, confirmation of 
his favorite idea that most of the Psalms in this 
group were intended to describe the feelings of 
David during his flight before Absalom. This is 
probable enough; but is it probable that any 
writer at a late period would seek to illustrate 
by a series of Psalms, this or any other period 


of David's life, when it had, already been so. 


abundantly illustrated by David himself? Alex- 
ander, Wordsworth, and most English. commen- 
tators hold to the Davidic composition,—J. 
F.M] 

Vers. 1, 2. In Thy faithfulness answer 
me, in Thy righteousness.—It does not re- 





main undefined what God is to answer. Forin the 
first place, ‘answering ” is only another expres- 
sion for hearing, and, in the next place, the two 
additions to the request furnish a more definite 
indication of its meaning.. The faithfulness of 

God is His faithfulness to His promises, or the 
truthfulness of His nature, in conformity with 
which everything that He has spoken or or- 
dained is reliable and unchangeable. His right- 

eousness is the corresponding course of action by 
which His ordinances are firmly established and 
fulfilled in the world, so that there is rendered 

to every man according to his works. There is 

no occasion of thinking here of particular pro- 

mises, or of 2 Sam. vii. (Hengstenberg) ; or for 
changing the notion of righteousness into that 

of goodness (Koster). God’s faithfulness and 

righteousness are thus assured, as in 1 Johni. 9, 

and the repenting receive the forgiveness of their 
sins, but the impenitent, judgment. From one 
point of view, therefore, the pious man is right- 
eous, aservant of God; from another, he, asa man, 

isnot perfect like God, but rather needing to be 
spared in judgment, to receive pardon and 
mercy. Ver. 12 shows that in ver. 2 also the 
phrase: ‘‘ Thy servant” is not a mere oriental 
circumlocution for the person speaking (Hupf ), 

and not merely a term of polite address. The 
prayer that God might not enter into judgment 
with him as his Accuser and Judge, (Job ix. 32; 

xiv.3; xxii. 4f.; Is. iii, 14), hasa twofold ground: 

first, the absence, common to all the living, 
of perfect righteousness, acceptable before God, 

(Ps. exxx. 3; Job iv. 17; ix. 2; xiv. 4; xv. 14; 

xxy. 4; Rom. iii. 20); then his own personal 
and deadly peril, which the suppliant suffers 

through the persecutions of his enemies, and 
which he knows to be a Divine judgment upon 
him for his sins which are not expiated. 

Ver. 3 c. is in the exact words of Lam. iii. 6, 
But the expression does not mean: the dead of 
the world (Septuagint, Luther), [This transla- 
tion arises from the false adoption of the later 
Hebrew and Rabbinical usage of dlam. See on 
Ps. Ixxxix. 2.—J. F. M.] It refers either to 
those who died long before, and are placed 
among those of the olden time, Ezek. xxvi. 20 
(Jerome, Hitzig), or to those who are eternally, 
for ever dead (Syriac, Hupfeld, Delitzsch), who 
have an existence without hope, sleep an eternal 
sleep (Jer. li. 39, 57) in the gloomy abode of the 
dead, which remains ever as it is (Eccl. xii. 5), 
in contrast to the life which has no end (Dan. 
xii. 7). The latter explanation suits the present 
passage best, for the Psalmist evidently means to 
say that his enemies are intent upon his utter 
destruction, and that he would remain without 
deliverance, unless God in mercy were to take 
up his defence. 

Vers. 4-8. On this account his distress is so 
great that he is inwardly overwhelmed with 
darkness (Ps. Ixxvii. 4; cxlii. 4), and is like a 
languishing land (Ps, lxiii. 2). [Ver. 6, E. V.: 
thirsty land, comp. Is. xxxii, 2.] The contrast 
to former times, with the recollection of God’s 
dealings then, joined to thoughtful contemplation 
of the reality of His power as displayed in His 
works, makes his anguish the more intense, his 
longing the more consuming, his supplicating 
cry the more urgent (Ps. xxvii. 9; Ixix. 18; 
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lxxxiv. 3; cii. 8). If the help of God should 
tarry (ver. 7) he would become like those that 
descend to the abyss (Ps. xxviii. 1; Ixxxviii. 5). 
He prays that even the next morning should end 


the night of his sorrow, and expects an answer 


to his prayer upon the ground of his trust (Pss. 
xxv. 1 f.; Ixxxvi. 4). [The mode of expression 
in ver. 6 6. is peculiar. It is literally: my soul 
(is), like a languishing land for Thee, 7. e., my 
soul languishes for Thee, as a thirsty land for 
rain. Canvin: “In great heat, we see the earth 
cracking and gaping, as though with open mouth 
she asked for the rain from heaven.”—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 9-12. [In ver. 9 b., E. V. combines the 
Septuagint rendering: I fled to Thee, with the 
notion of the Hebrew word which means: here: 
to cover, hide one’s self. The latter was thus 
assumed to be a pregnant expression, and so 
translated. But the Septuagint had a false read- 
ing: *s\D), I fled, which gave rise to misconcep- 
tions among the older expositors. Calvin, how- 
ever, perceived the true construction, for which 
Hengst., Delitzsch, Ewald, Maurer, Alexander, 
Perowne, Wordsworth and most recent exposi- 
tors decide. Delitzsch expresses it thus: ad 
(apud) te abscondidi (me): To (with) Thee have 
i hidden (myself). Gen. xxxviii. 14 affords the 
most perfect parallel in construction. See fur- 
ther by Dr. Moll.—J. F. M.] In ver. 98. te 
might be tempted to change J)'03, which has 
been variously explained, into ‘ND, the idea 
conveyed by which the ancient translations and 
expositions directly express. But it is not abso- 
lutely necessary, for the notions of covering and 
refuge are united in the intermediate one of hiding. 
The way of deliverance is to the servant of God 
no external one, but a way of salvation, which 
the commandments of God point out, in which 
the Spirit of God, who is good (so must we trans- 
late literally in ver 10 c.), is the Guide. And 
those who submit to this guidance to fulfil the 
commandments of God, walk not merely upon a 
direct or right way (Ps. xxvii. 11), but in an 
even land, 7. e., without stumbling or being ob- 
structed in their successful and happy progress. 
It is therefore quite unnecessary to change /)N 


into M7 (Hupfeld). [Delitzsch refers to Isaiah 


xxvi. 7 as a parallel passage, and remarks that 
these words, which in Deut. iv. 43; Jer. xxviii. 


41, are a geographical designation, are here ap- 


plied spiritually. The verbs in vers. 11, 12 
should be rendered by the future: Thou wilt 
quicken me, efc., not.in the imper., as in E. V. 
With ver. 11 comp. Ps. cxxxviii. 7; xxv. 15; 
xxxiv. 18; cxlii. 8; with ver. 12, Pss. xxxi. 17; 
xviii. 41; Deut. vii. 24.—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is not only the man who is persecuted in 
the world that is permitted to make God his re- 
fuge; the mourning sinner may come to Him 
also; but he must do so according to the ap- 
pointed way of salvation.—God not only teaches 
His servants by His word; He guides them also 
by His Spirit, and helps them to live by His 
strength.—If God goes with us into judgment, 
we are lost; but if we repent, He delivers us.— 
God’s faithfulness and righteousness are a terror 





to sinners, but a consolation to the penitent and 
an assurance of salvation to His pious servants. 

Starke: It is no easy matter to pray rightly 
and so as to obtain an answer. Great and ear- 
nest striving are necessary to it,—The only 
ground upon which repenting sinners can with 
assurance approach God’s throne is His mercy 
and truth in Christ Jesus.—Learn to know the 
multitude of thy sins and the strict judgment of 
God, so that thou mayest know His great mercy 
and pray the more earnestly for forgiveness.— 
Because even pious men sometimes love the 
darkness rather than the light, God sends them 
affliction, that the world may become distasteful 
to them.—The examples of the saints of old are 
at this hour a comfort to afflicted souls and ter- 
rifying to their enemies.—Thirsting, longing, 
hoping, and yearning after God are sure indica- 
tions of a believing soul and of true prayer.— 
When a soul thirsts after God's favor, it is a 
sure proof that it is not utterly forsaken by 
Him.—Many pray for a speedy answer, and do 
not reflect that God must have waited long for 
their crying.—As distress is felt, so also is 
prayer; it breaks forth all the more strongly, 
the more distressed the suppliant is in his own 
eyes.—The divine consolation is the sweeter to 
the soul, the longer it had to wait for it, and the 
greater its sufferings had been.—The favor of 
God is the most necessary thing for man in this 
life, and should be the object of his highest con- 
cern.—There are many false guides who pretend 
to bear us happily over the journey of life; but 
he who does not keep close to God as his leader 
and guide and follow Him in everything, is led 
astray.—The divine deliverance of believers is 
commonly connected with the destruction of 
their ungodly enemies. 

Franke: When a man resolves with heart 
and soul to be and remain a servant of God, God 
will not forsake him; but where He is, there 
will also His servant be.—Dixpricu: In all 
earthly trials we must learn, after all our dis- 
tress, to know our own hearts better, for only 
so will suffering draw us to the living God.— 
Taube: In the lasting heat of suffering, true 
faith will only burn more strongly and be lit up 
with a brighter glow.—The connection of justifi- 
cation and sanctification. 

Marr. Henry: As a thirsty land, which, 
being parched with excessive heat, gapes for 
rain, so do I need, so do I crave the support and 
refreshment of divine consolation under mine 
afflictions, and nothing else will relieve me.— 
This is the best course we can take when our 
spirits are overwhelmed; and justly do they 
sink under their load who do not take such a 
ready way as this to relieve themselves —Those 
that have the truth of grace cannot but desire 
to have the evidence of it.—Preservations are 
pledges of salvation, and those shall find God 
their hiding-place that by faith make Him so.— 
Be. Horns (ver. 5): While we muse on such in- 
stances of His goodness, the reflection is ob- 
vious: Is He not still the same gracious God? 
Will He not do as much for us upon our repent- 
ance as He formerly did for others upon theirs? 
Let us arise and go to our Father.—Scorr: The 
believer has not only the faithfulness, but the 
righteousness of God engaged in his behalf: 
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much more then may he be confident that he has} ment before God, need not be discouraged on 
justice on his side in those causes that are pend-| that account; for the greatest of saints have 


ing between him and his perseeators before the 
supreme Judge.—The trembling sinner, who has 
lately discovered that he cannot stand in judg- 
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PSALM CXLIV. 


A Psalm of David. ie 


Blessed be the Lorp my strength, 
Which teacheth my hands to war, 
And my fingers to fight: 

2 My goodness, and my fortress; 
My high tower, and my deliverer; 
My shield, and he in whom I trust ; 
Who subdueth my people under me. 


3 Lorp, what 7s man, that thou takest knowledge of him! 
Or the son of man, that thou makest account of him! . 
4 Man is like to vanity : 
His days are as a shadow that passeth away. 


5 Bow thy heavens, O Lorn, and come down: 
Touch the mountains, and they shall smoke. 

6 Cast forth lightning, and scatter them: 
Shoot out thine arrows, and destroy them, 

7 Send thine hand from above; 
Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters, 
From the hand of strange children ; 

8 Whose mouth speaketh vanity, 
And their right hand 7s a right hand of falsehood. 


9 I will sing 2 new song unto thee, O God: 
Upon a psaltery and an instrument of ten strings will I sing prai 
10 This he that giveth salvation unto kings: : idishanineran ty id. 
Who delivereth David his servant from the hurtful sword. 
11 Rid me, and deliver me from the hand of strange children, 
Whose mouth.speaketh vanity, 
And their right hand zs a right hand of falsehood : 


12 That our sons may be as plants 
Grown up in their youth ; 
That our daughters may be as corner stones, 
Polished after the similitude of a palace: 

13 That our garners may be full, 
Affording all manner of store; 
That our sheep may bring forth thousands 
And ten thousands in our streets: 

14 That our oxen may be strong to labor; 
That there be no breaking in, nor going out; 
That there be no complaining in our streets. 


15 Happy ‘s that people, that is in such a case: 
Yea, happy 1s that people, whose God is the Lorp. 


confessed the same.—Barnus: Our hope is in 
the mercy, not im the justice of God.—J. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anp Composition.—The Psalmist, 
who evidently speaks as a king (see ver. 2), be- 
gins by praising God for help experienced per- 
sonally in various ways in battle and in distress 
(vers. 1, 2). The recollection of the comforting 
truth that God does indeed in love take notice 
of perishing man (vers. 8, 4) leads him to utter 
the prayer that God would personally display 
from heaven His irresistible power to deliver 
him from great peril prepared for him by power- 
ful and faithless strangers (vers. 5-8). “With 
this he connects a promise of a new song refer- 
ring to God’s manner of dealing with David His 
servant both generally and specially, and then 
turns back to the prayer by repeating, like a re- 
frain, the description of his enemies (vers. 9-11). 
The Chaid. Paraphrase explains the evil sword 
(ver. 10) as being that of Goliath, and some ma- 
nuscripts of the Sept. have as an addition to the 
superscription: in reference to Goliath. . This 
event of David’s life may perhaps have given oc- 
casion to the poem; but it is doubtful whether 
it should be assigned to David himself (Hengst.), 
especially as the portion just discussed consists 
entirely of fragments of other psalms, and is 
particularly rich in expressions found in Ps. 
xviii, It is mere hypothesis to suppose that 
these verses were recorded in an ancient histo- 
rical book and expressed the feelings with which 
David went into battle, being drawn from his 
declaration in 1 Sam. xvii. 27 (Del.). Theodoret 
already has referred it to the Maccabean period, 
and Hitzig assigns it specially to Alexander 
Janneus.—Attached to this first portion is a 
section (vers. 12-15) which is entirely dissimilar 
in thought, mode of expression, and linguistic 
character, and is connected with it loosely and 
perhaps violently by WS, which is capable of 
so many meanings. This passage praises the 
prosperity of the people as a blessed result of 
their having Jehovah as their God. It appears 
to be a fragment of another Psalm whose origin 
is entirely unknown. 

HENGSTENBERG: “It is only the Psalms of 
David which form the ground-work of this. But 
that it is one of David’s peculiarities to derive 
from his earlier productions a foundation for 
new ones, ig evident from a variety of facts, 
which, if any doubt might still be entertained 
on the subject, would obtain a firm ground to 
rest upon in this Psalm; for it can only be the 
work of David. Then the way and manner of 
the use made of such materials must be kept in 
view. This is always of a spirited and feeling 
nature; and no trace anywhere exists of a life- 
less borrowing. That we cannot assume such 
borrowing here, that the appropriation of earlier 
materials did not proceed from spiritual impo- 
tence, but rests upon deeper grounds, is mani- 
fest if we consider the second part, where the 
dependence entirely ceases, and where the oppo- 
nents of the Davidie authorship have not been 
able to overlook the strong poetical spirit of the 
time of David. They resort to the wretched ex- 
pedient of affirming that the Psalmist had bor- 
rowed this portion from a much older poem now 
lost.” —ALEXANDER: ‘‘The Davidic origin of the 


Psalm is as marked as that of any in the Pgal- 
ter.” Noyes and Perowne are disinclined to 
follow the superscription. The rest of the Eng- 
lish expositors, so far as I know, accept its au- 
thenticity.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1-6.—[Translate ver. 1: Blessed be 
Jehovah, my Rock, &. Comp. Ps. xviii. 35, 47. 
—J, F. M.]. My mercy [ver. 2, E. V.: my 
goodness], 7. e. my merciful God (Ps. lix. 11, 18, 
comp. Jon. ii. 9). Since it is not extension of 
power (Chald., Isaaki, Kimchi, Calvin) that is 
mentioned, but compulsion or really subjugation, 
there would be expected here, instead of ‘DY, 


my people, the plural "DY nations. This reading 


does occur in some manuscripts, but is only in- 
serted as serving to facilitate the rendering. The 
Syr., Chald., and Jerome express it in their 
translations, and others in their interpretations. 
The difficulty disappears if it be remembered 
that it is not the despotic authority of the king 
that is meant, but the controlling power of God, 
to which those must submit who oppose the king 
chosen by God. Ps. xviii. 48 does not decide 
for us, for the verbs in the two passages are dif- 
ferent. Ifthe writer had that passage in mind, 
he altered it intentionally, as we find that in 
other cases the imitation is not a mere copying 
or simple repetition. So ver. 3, in imitation of 
Ps. viii. 5, and ver. 4, partly from Ps. xxxix. 6, 
11, partly from Ps. cii. 12. [The connection 
between vers. 1, 2 and 3, 4 is shown by Calvin. 
‘“‘David remembers all that God has done for 
him, and then, like Jacob, thinks: Lord, I am 
too little for all thy loving-kindness, and so con- 
trasts his own nothingness and that of mankind 
generally with the greatness of such a gracious 
God.” With ver. 5 comp. Pss. xviii. 10; civ. 32. 
With ver. 6, Ps. xviii. 15; 2 Sam. xxii. 15.— 
J. F.M.] : 

Vers. 7-11.—It is worthy of remark that nS, 


which in Pss. xxii. 14; lxvi. 16, is used of the 
gaping of the mouth, has here in ver. 7 the 
meaning of snatching out [E. V.: rid], as in the 
Arabic and Aramaic. The right hand of false- 
hood [ver. 8] parallel to the tongue of falsehood 
(Ps. cix. 2) is the hand raised in taking a false 
oath. It alludes here to covenant-breaking. 
The designation Elohim, suddenly addressed to 
Jehovah in ver. 9, is unusual in the last two 
books of the Psalter. [It occurs besides in Ps. 
cyiii. The second member of the verse should 
be translated: Upon a lyre of ten (stvings) will 
I make music to Thee.—J. F. M.] The expres- 
sion also in ver. 10: evil sword, is peculiar, It 
hardly means that the sword is employed in the 
service of an evil man (Delitzsch), but rather 
that it causes evil and misfortune. The mention 
of David in a Psalm ascribed to him follows the 
example of Ps. xviii. 51. 

Ver. 12.—Both the peculiar contents and the 
expression of the following sentences, and the 


connection with the preceding by “WN, create 
difficulty. Following the contents of the passage, 
it is first mentioned that the children are thriving 
at home, that the fruits of the field and the herds 
of large and small cattle are flourishing, and 
that the inhabitants of the city are prosperous, 
and finally the people so situated are felici- 
tated. It is in the highest degree improbable 
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that Israel, whose God is Jehovah, in contrast 
to a nation rich in earthly blessings, is, in the 
last line, pronounced happy, and that therefore 
there is presented a contrast between individual 
prosperity and spiritual blessings. If we look 
at the passages which promisg a blessing to the 
people of God, Deut. vii. 13; xxviii. 4, 8, 51, 
and compare also the description of the blessing 
“in Ps. xcii. 13f.; cxxviii. 2f., we cannot doubt 
that the prosperity of Israel under the blessing 
of God is described here also. The several pe- 
culiar words and phrases. cannot alter this ac- 
tual relation. Consequently the relative is not 
to be referred to enemies=whose sons (Sept., 


et al.). Nor can we supply ON), and referring 


to the words of falsehood, vers. 8, 11, regard 
the passage as quoting the terms in which the 
children of the world boast of their possessions 
(Geier, Clericus). On account of the structure 
of the sentence, it would be a very forced con- 
struction to refer the relative to God, who causes 
our sons to be, &c. So also with the assump- 
tion that the new song promised in ver. 9 is 
given here (Venema, Koster). In this case we 
would have to strike out ver. 11 (Olsh.), which, 
however, would be better than to change WW& 
into WN, I will pronounce happy (Doeder- 
lein, Dathe). Some expositors pass over this 
connecting word. It must be taken, however, 
asa relative conjunction, but not as meaning: 
that, in order that they may be so (Hengst. and 
most), as a consequence of the deliverance men- 
tioned in ver. 11, or as introducing a prayer, 
whether the word: grant, be supplied or not, 
but as meaning: because, since (Delitzsch, Hit- 
zig), a8 supporting the prayer for deliverance. 
There is still, however, something harsh and 
forced in the transition to a passage so peculiar 
in contents and expression. It has therefore 
been conjectured that a later insertion has been 
made here (most of the moderns since Knapp), 
whether a gloss of a copyist (Hitzig), or an ad- 
dition by the Psalmist himself (Maurer), or bor- 
rowed from some other composition, and here 


awkwardly attached by IWS (Hupfeld), or in- 
terpolated in some corruption of the text (Olsh., 
Kamphausen). [Hengstenberg gives the connec- 
tion between this strophe and the preceding 
briefly, and in a manner satisfying to those who 
hold the Davidic authorship: ‘I thank Thee for 
the help which is assured to me through faith, 
vers. 9,10. Nay more, deliver Thou me from 
‘the hands of the sons of strangers, and let Thy 
blessing return to rest upon Thy people, vers. 
11-14."—J.-F. M.] 


The phrase grown up, of trees (Isa. xliv. 14) 
transferred to sons (Is. i. 2; xxiii, 4; Hos. ix. 
12) represents the vigorous and ‘well-propor- 
tioned growth to which the young men had at- 
tained. For youth is designated here by a word 
which excludes the idea of childhood. The rend- 
ering: projectures (Luther, Hengstenberg) in- 
stead of: corners (Zech. ix. 15) cannot be justi- 
fied. So with: corner-pillars (Geier and most), 
which sense has been assumed through a sup- 
posed reference to Caryatides, especially because 
it was supposed that the following word must 
have the meaning: hewn out. But 20M is em- 





ployed everywhere (according to Wetzstein in 
Delitzsch) only of the preparation of fuel. Yet 
through the Arabic it may have the sense: 
streaked, variegated (Proy. vii. 16). And, while 
the Syrian and Palestinian architecture, so far 
as known, exhibits no corner-pillars, corners 
with carved work of gay colors, are found at the 
present day in the reception-hall of every house 
of pretension in Damascus (Lane, Manners and 
Customs of the modern Egyptians, i. 11). Wetz- 
stein inclines to the opinion that an architectural 
ornament of this kind, formed with much taste 
and elaborate workmanship out of carved wood, 
glistening with gold and brilliant colors, and 
covering the upper portion of the corner, is em- 
ployed here to illustrate the beauty, brilliant 
attire, and rich ornaments of the women; per- 
haps, also, because they are not only modest and 
chaste, but are also, like the children of the up- 
per class, concealed from sight, 

Vers. 15-15. As many rare expressions occur 
here, it cannot appear surprising that in ver. 14 


the oxen are not named DID IN as in Ps. viii. 8, 


but ppidx, which in an older stage of the lan- 


guage, meant: princes. But it would be 
strange here to translate: our princes are set 
up (Maurer, Késter, Von Lengerke, First) after 
Ezra vi. 8, that is: are standing upright, as a 
sign of confidence and strength. The latter 
word means also strictly: burdened, not: strong 
for bearing burdens (Chald., Kimchi), or: laden 
with the abundance of produce (Hengstenberg), 
or: with fat and flesh, and therefore — fat and 
strong (Sept., Syr., Jerome, Geier, ef al.) but 
laden with young, gravida (Bochart, J. H. Mich., 
and most of the recent expositors) The word 
therefore does not express capacity for work 
(Luther). In ver. 183 {i does not mean: store, 
or provision (Geier, Venema, ef a/.), but is an 
Aramaic term denoting: class, kind. From class 
to class, 7. e., of all kinds. The expressions for 
breach and falling out are so general, that they 
are not to be referred specially to miscarrying, 
(Syr., Kimchi), or to breaches in the folds where 
the flocks might break out (Sept., Geier), or to 
breaches in the city wall.(Aben Ezra, Calvin, 
Hupf.), and losses in war (De Wette), but to in- 
jury and deficiency, misfortune and loss gene- 
rally.—[The author’s translation of vers. 18, 14, 
accordingly is: Our garners full, supplying of 
all kinds, our sheep multiplying by thousands, by 
tens of thousands in our pastures; our cattle 
laden (with young); no breach and no falling 
off, and no cry of complaint in our streets.—J. 
F, M.] On the last line the combination of the 
shortened form & of the relative with the qua- 
driliteral into one word isremarkable. There ig 
no ground for taking the copula adversatively : 
but (Luther). The expression 123% is found 
also in Sol. Song y. 9. aoe 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


It is not an unessential matter toa people how 
its king stands with relation to God the Lord, 
nor to a king, whether he has religious and obe- 
dient subjects.—Even temporal blessings come 
from the living God of revelation; but fora man 
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to have God Himself as his God, is the highest 
privilege and an eternal good.—To. consider se- 
riously what God is and what we are, begets hu- 
mility, but also trust in God. 

Starke: Pious soldiers learn best how to fight 
in the school of the Holy Spirit.—By protection 
and victory over our enemies, God’s glory is well- 
extended.—Christ wars and triumphs in His be- 
lievers.—It is a great favor of God ‘to have re- 
spect, fear, and obedience in subjects. When 
He is angry He poureth contempt upon princes. 
—To know our human nothingness rightly, gives 
us humility. Assiduous meditation upon God’s 
infinite pre-eminence is the best means of gain- 
ing this object. Where God takes from man as 
His own possession what a man possesses, no- 
thing but a shadow remains; therefore the glory 
belongs to God in whatever a man is or has.— 
The help of the Christian must come from hea- 
ven, either through means or without them.— 
Every doctrine which has not in view God’s ho- 
nor and man’s blessedness is false.—Thoughts, 
words, demeanor, works, all must accord in the 
praise of God, must sound forth nothing but 
Christ, and extol His victory and blessing.—The 


external prosperity of the true Church and of a 


country depends upon the continuance of pious 
kings and religious rulers.—A pious and grate- 
ful heart does not take into account the Divine 
benefits which have been experienced by itself 
alone, but also those which He has bestowed upon 
others, and thanks Him for both.—According as 
faith is in the heart, so is also the life directed. 
—tThe blessing of many children is a great gift 
of God, and an ornament to a house, especially 
if they follow after the fear of God and virtue.— 
Daughters that are trifling, vain, and decked out 
after the fashion of the world, are like fair pa- 
laces in which the world dwells, and not God.— 
He who seeks first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, will receive from Him just as 
much as He knows will be profitable for him.— 
The prosperity of the ungodly is like glass; when 
it seems clearest it breaks; but the prosperity 
of the righteous will endure; for it rests on a 
good foundation.—The true happiness of men 
consists in their union and communion with God 
in Christ., 

Friscu: God, thy friend, is great in counsel, 
and mighty in working.—Rizcrer: It is easy to 
say in dejection: Man is as nothing! But it is 
better to do so in humility; in humility which 
then does not hide itself away, but clings to the 
gracious hand of God in Christ, held out to the 


‘upright.—Dizpricu: If God’s people are sfill in 


conflict with malignant enemies, they have still 
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the victory and all blessings.—Tavsu: It is the 
depth of Divine condescension towards the son 
of the dust, which gives him to discover the 
glory of grace in its clearest light. 

[Marr. Heyry: Wherever a believer goes he 
carries his protection along with him.—Man’s 
days have little substance in them, considering 
how many of the thoughts and cares of an im- 
mortal soul are employed about a poor, dying 
body ; they are as a shadow, dark and flitting, 
and finishing with the sun, and when that sets, 
resolving itself into all shadow.—Living plenti- 
fully, we should not live luxuriously, for then we 
abuse our plenty, but cheerfully and usefully, 
that, having abundance, we may be thankful to 
God, generous to our friends, and charitable to 
the poor. Otherwise what profit is it to have 
our garners full? James y. 3.—National piety 
commonly brings national prosperity, for na- 
tions, as such, are capable of rewards and pun- 
ishments only in this life.—Happy is the people 
that have God’s fayor, and love, and grace, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the covenant, though they 
have not abundance of this world’s goods. As 
all this and much more, cannot make ug happy, 
unless the Lord be our God; so the want of this, 
the loss of this, nay, the reverse of this, cannot 
make us miserable if He be.—Br. Horne: The 
righteous are distinguished from the wicked by 
the use which they make of the good things of 
this life when given, and by their meek resigna- 
tion of them when taken away.—Whatever be 
the will of God concerning our having or want- 
ing these outward comforts, we know that we 
have, as the faithful servants of God have had in 
every age before us, greater and more precious 
promises, a better and more enduring substance, 
pleasures that fade not, and riches that fly not 
away, reserved for us in a heavenly country, 
and a city which hath foundations.—Scorr:; 
Happy are they whom the Lord teaches to fight 
the good fight of faith, and to whom He gives 
that noblest victory and rule, the conquest and 
dominion over their own spirits !—The daughters 
of this land are indeed sufficiently polished, with 
exterior beauty and embellishment and every su- 
perficial accomplishment; but few of them have 
the polishing of a corner-stone, as qualifying 
them to be the ornament of families, the cement 
of society, and a blessing to the land and the 
next. generation, by an attentive, judicious, and 
virtuous performance of the duties of domestic 
life, and still fewer are possessed of that adorn- 
ing which the word of God alimost exclusively 
recommends.—HENGSTENBERG: Humility is the 
mother of confidence (vers. 1-4).—J. F, M.] 





PSALM CXLY. 
David's Psalm of Praise. 


.  T will extol thee, my God, O King ; 
And I will bless th 
2 Every day will I bless thee ; 


name for ever and ever. 


And I will praise thy name for ever ana ever. 
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3 Great is the Lorn, and greatly to be praised ; 
And his greatness 7s unsearchable. 
4 One generation shall praise thy works to another, 
And shall declare thy mighty acts. _ 
5 I will speak of the glorious honour of thy majesty, 
And of thy wondrous works. : 
6 And men shall speak of the might of thy terrible acts: 
And I will declare thy greatness. 
7 They shall abundantly utter the memory of thy great goodneas, 
_ And shall sing of thy righteousness. 


8 The Lorp is gracious, and full of compassion ; 
Slow to anger, and of great mercy. 
9 The Lorp is good to all: 
And his tender mercies are over all his works 
10 AJl thy works shall praise thee, O Lorn; 
And thy saints shall bless thee. 
11 They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, 
And talk of thy power ; 
12 To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, 
And the glorious majesty of his kingdom. 
13 Thy kingdom 7s an everlasting kingdom, 
And thy dominion endureth throughout all generations, 


14 The Lorp upholdeth all that fall, 


And raiseth up all those that be bowed down. 


15 The eyes of all wait upon thee; 


And thou givest them their meat in due season. 


16 Thou openest thine hand, 


And satisfiest the desire of every living thing. 


17 The Lorp 7s righteous in all his ways, 
And holy in all his works. 


18 The Lorp is nigh unto all them that call upon him, 


To all that call upon him in truth. 


19 He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him : 
He also will hear their cry, and will save them, 
20 The Lorp preserveth all them that love him ; 


But all the wicked will he destroy. 


21 My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lorp: 


And let all flesh bless his holy name 
For ever and ever. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOCAL. 


ConTENTS AND ComposiTion.—It is only in 


' this Psalm that the word ¢ehilla occurs in the su- 


perscription as indicating the character of the 
poem itself. It is probably taken from ver. 21, 
The plural of the same word is used to denote 
the whole Psalm-collection. The contents of this 
Psalm are admirably described by this word, for 
it is taken up exclusively with God’s praise 
The Psalmist (vers. 1, 2) engages to praise Him 
for all time to come and unceasingly, even into 
eternity, on account (vers. 3-7) of His greatness 
which is unsearchable, but is displayed in glo- 
rious deeds of power and wondrous working, and 
is worthy of the eternal remembrance and un- 





bounded praise of all generations of men. His 
goodness, (vers. 8-13), is as glorious and all- 


‘|embracing as His kingdom; therefore all that 


need turn with trustfulness to Him and He will 
never disappoint them (vers. 14-16). In order 
to experience that goodness, man need only for- 
sake the wicked, and unite with those who fear 
God (vers. 17-20). The conclusion (ver. 21) 
turns back to the opening, but with an enlarged 
view. 

The strophical structure, like the progress of 
thought, is rather irregular. This is possibly 


‘due to the acrostie character of the poem, the 


first letters of the verses following the order of 
the Hebrew alphabet. Nun only is absent; for 
what reason does not appear. The Sept., it is 
true, followed by the derived translations, inserts 


a es ae ee 


2 7 aye” Sh a 
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between vers. 18 and 14, a verse: Jehovah is 


faithful in all His words, and gracious* in all His 


works, the latter half being the same as that of 


ver. 17. But neither Aquila nor Symmachus 


gives it, and neither Origen nor Jerome has it in 
his Heb. Text. 


Only a single Heb. manuscript 
has it (Cod. Kennicott 142), and that on the lower 
margin, at the bottom of the page. The Chald. 
and the Jewish interpreters reject it, and ascho- 
lium of the Cod. Vat. of the Sept. characterizes 
it as spurious. It ought scarcely therefore to be 
regarded as having fallen out (Grotius, Ewald) ; 
and it is still less probable that Ps. cxli. 6 be- 
longed originally to this passage (Hitzig). 

The Ancient Church employed this Psalm at 
the mid-day-meal, and ver. 15 at the Passover. 
The Talmud assures us (Berachoth 46), that 
every one who repeats this Psalm three times 
daily, may be satisfied that he is a child of the 
future world. The Gemara adduces in support 
of this the curious reason, that it is not only 
written in alphabetical order, like Ps. cxix. and 
others, and not only praises the Divine care over 
all creatures, like Ps. cxxxvi. 25, but combines 
both these important-characteristics in itself 
(Del.).—In this Psalm the mode of presenting 


- the thoughts is pleasing, the language easy and 


transparent, recalling in many expressions and 
phrases familiar passages in the Psalms. It can- 
not be definitely determined which are the ear- 
lier, or whether any were borrowed from any 
others. Ver. 18 agrees just as closely with Dan. 
iii. 833; iv. 81. But this does not justify the con- 
clusion that the latter are the original passages, 


and that our Psalm belongs to the age of the 


Maceabees (Hitzig). 

[Auexanper: “This has been happily cha- 
racterized as the ‘new song,’ promised in Ps. 
exliv..9. In other words, itis the song of praise, 
corresponding to the didactic, penitential, and 
supplicatory Psalms of this series. In form it 
is an alphabetical Psalm, and, like others of this 
class, admits of no analysis, being made-up of 
variations on a single theme, the righteousness 
and goodness of God to men in general, to His 
own people in particular, and more especially to 
those that suffer.”—J. F. M. 

Vers. 1-7. My God,oh King!—This com- 
‘pination of the words elohat hammelech (the lat- 
ter as in Pss. xx. 10; xcviii. 6; the former as 
in Ps. exliii. 10, with 1 written fully), is rather 
harsh, in place of the usual expression: my 
King and my God (Pss. v. 8; Ixxxiv. 4). God’s 
right of pre-eminence is, at all events, set forth 
in forcible terms, first in connection with the ex- 
altation and majesty of the Highest, as after- 
wards in relation to their extent and duration. 
God’s greatness is exhibited also in 1 Chr. xxix, 
11, and its unsearchableness in Is. xl. 28; Job 
xi. 7. [Dexrrzscu: “ The thought of the mute 
shades of the departed, which elsewhere in- 
trudes itself, as in Ps, vi. 6, when the conscious- 
ness of the poet was disturbed by sin, is here 
entirely banished ; for now the poet’s conscious- 
ness is the undisturbed mirror of the Divine 
glory.”—J. F. M.] It may be a matter of dis- 
pute whether the "03°, in ver. 5 b., denote the 

* [It is holy in all His works, in the Sept. Dr. Moll also 


has an error in his version of ver. 18, where he translates: 
Jehovah is near to all that fear Him.—J. F. M.] b 








' 


wondrous deeds of God (Ps. cv. 27), or the 
words which tell of them, for both may be made 
the object of thoughtful contemplation and cele- 
bration. In ver. 7 the combination 310-35 shows 
that great goodness is not referred to, in the 
sense of abundant mercy (most), but in the sense 
of the universal excellence of His attributes, His 
goodness in every relation. 


Vers. 8-21, Ver..8 is like Ps. ciii. 8. Ver. 15 


f. like Ps. civ. 27 f. The concluding part of ver. 
16, as ver. 19 and the fundamental passage, 
Deut. xxxiii.23, show, comp. Acts. xiv. 17, does 
not mean that God is well pleased (Septuagint, 
Isaaki, Luther, Calvin), nor does it refer to His 


willingness (Hitzig), or blessing (Vulg., Geier), 


but to the desire, wishing, craving of living 
creatures (Aben Ezra, Kimehi, and most of the 
recent expositors). 
gracious in all His works.—J. F. M.] 
word of ver. 18 4. does not express a contrast to 
doubt, as in James i. 6, so that the translation 
should be: in faith, believingly (Hitzig), but a 
contrast to hypocrisy, and thoughtless perfunc- 
toriness in prayer. 


[Translate ver. 17 4.: and 
The last 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is easier to promise to praise God unceas- 
ingly than it is to fulfil that promise; for there 
come evil times, when some do not stand the 
test.—As we know God to be the sum and source 
of all good, let us ever draw from that fountain 
ourselves, and direct others to it also.—Every 
day has its troubles, has it also its prayers ?— 
The blessedness of living in God’s kingdom, un 
der the dominion ofthe heavenly King. 

Starke: The more a soul knows the great- 
ness of God’s glorious mercy, the more will it 
be stirred up to praise Him.—If the Holy Spirit 
does but once enkindle the heart, it will never be 
satisfied in praising Him, it must praise Him for 
ever.—The greatness of the King of glory is es- 
pecially manifested in the compassion which He 
manifests to sinners, whose consciences tell them 
that they are guilty of eternal death.—It is an 
act worthy of severe punishment for a man to 
limit God’s love and mercy, and wantonly to ex- 
clude himself from their influence.—All angels, 
all saints, yea, all God’s works praise Him their 
Creator; dost thou, O man, not praise Him too? 
Thou then art not worthy to be or to be calleda 
work or creature of His.—The extension of 
Christ’s kingdom through the word of the gos- 
pel is a great work of God. Every true Chris- 
tian should help to advance that work by coun- 
sel and deed.—Christ begins His kingdom here 
on earth in the hearts of believers, and takes 
them at last into the kingdom of glory, where 
they shall be ever with the Lord.—Our gracious 
God fulfils His promise even in regard to bodily 
afflictions; for He lays no more upon the suf- 
ferer than he can bear, and in his afflictions of- 
ten revives him with the sweetest consolation.— . 
You sometimes distress yourself about temporal 
sustenance; but what are you in need of? 
Whither all eyes are directed turn yours too.— 
We are all beggars before God; we would have 
nothing, if He did not answer our prayers by 
giving us food and the necessaries of life.—Our 
appetite and the relish which we have in our 
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bread and other food is alas! not recognized by 
most as one of God’s blessings until they are de- 
prived of them.—To know God as near and 
omnipresent may deter the wicked from sin, but 
to the pious it is a consolation in all their 
troubles.—It is much better that God should an- 
swer us in a way that will bless us, than accord- 
ing to the will of the flesh. In that case our 
souls would often suffer harm.—He who sincerely 
loves God is in awe of Him also, lest he should 
offend Him by transgressing His commands and 
forfeit His favor.—Thy mouth should be a living 
organ to praise God. Woe to those who open 
their mouths in imprecation and abuse and other 
sinful words! 

Frisco: A man’s compassion extends only to 
his neighbor, that of God extends to all.—God 
does everything in His own time. That time He 
knows better than thou dost; therefore await it 
in patience.—RisgeR: How often does our nar- 
row-hearted unbelief prefer to remain under the 
close pressure of earth, rather than be refreshed 
by the heart-reviving praise to God that arises 
from all places of His dominion.—GuENTHER : 
The heavenly King has the death-judgment and 
the words of mercy; pray for the latter, so that 
thou mayst live in His kingdom beneath His 
sway, and serve Him for ever.—Tausu: A song 
of praise whose theme is the glory of the eternal 
King, His kingdom, and His mode of govern- 
ment. 

[Marr. Henry: If the heart be full of God, 
out of the abundance of that the mouth will 
speak with reverence to His praise on all occa- 
sions.—No day must pass, though never so busy 
a day, though never so sorrowful a day, without 





praising God; we ought to reckon it the most 
needful of our daily business, the most delight- 
ful of our daily .comforts.. God is every day 
blessing us, doing well for us, there is therefore 
reason we should be every day blessing Him, 
speaking well of Him.—The works of God’s 
mercy outshine all His other works, and declare 
Him more than any of them. In nothing wiil 
the glory of God be for ever so illustrious, as in 
the vessels of mercy ordained to glory.—His 
saints bless Him, for they collect the rent and 
tribute of praise from the inferior creaturés, 
and pay it into the treasury above. All God’s 
works praise Him, as the beautiful building 
praises the builder, or the well-drawn picture 
praises the painter. But His saints bless Him 
as the children of prudent, tender parents rise 
up and call them blessed. Of all God’s works, 
His saints, the workmanship of His grace, the 
first-fruits of His creatures have most reason to 
bless Him.—At the end of one mercy is the be- 
ginning of another, so should the end of our 
thanksgiving be.—Br. Horne: We see the whole 
animal world assembled before us, with their 
eyes fixed on the great King and Father of all, 
like those of a flock on the shepherd when he 
enters the field with provender forthem. From 
the same Divine Person as the Saviour of men, 
as the King, Father, and Pastor of the Church, 
do believers with earnest expectation wait for the 
food of eternal life. And neither the one nor the 
other look and wait in vain.—Scorr: Those who 
under troubles and temptations abound in fer- 
vent prayer, shall in due season abound in grate- 
ful praise, which is the genuine language of 
holy joy.—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXLVI. 


1 Praise ye the Lorp. 


Praise the Lorp, O my soul. 
2 While I live will I praise the Lorp: 


I will sing praises unto my God while I have any being. 


3 Put not your trust in princes, 


Nor in the son of man, in whom there is no help. 
4 His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth ; 


In that very day his thoughts perish. 


5 Happy 7s he that hath the God of Jaco 


Whose hope is in the Lorn his God: 
6 Which made heaven, and earth, 

The sea, and all that therein is: 

Which keepeth truth for ever: 


b for his help, 


ee) ee 
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~ Which giveth food to the hungry. 
~ The Lorp looseth the prisoners : 


- The Lorp loveth the righteous: 
9 The Lorp preserveth the strangers ; 
He relieveth the fatherless and widow : 
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7 Which executeth judgment for the oppressed : 


_8 The Lorp openeth the eyes of the blind: 
The Lorp raiseth them that are bowed down: 


But the way of the wicked he turneth upside down. 


10 The Lorp shall reign for ever, 


Even thy God, O Zion, unto all generations, 


Praise ye the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ContTENTs AND Composition.—~This Psalm be- 
gins and ends. with the familiar liturgical 
formula (Ps. cxi. ff.). It has many points of co- 
incidence with the preceding; but this does not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that both were 
composed by the same author (Delitzsch), or that 


the one before us is the last of a dodecade, sup- 
posed to begin with Ps. cxxxv. (Hengstenberg). 


It is merely its place in the Psalter that is due to 
this relationship, being the first of the five Halle- 
lujah-Psalms which conclude the collection. | At 


a later time this last group was used in the daily 


morning prayers, portions of other Psalms and 
Books of the Old Testament being united with 
it. Among the Rabbins the name Hallel was 
applied sometimes to this whole group, and 
sometimes to its several parts, but especially to 
Pss. cxlviii. and cl. ; but it was called the Greek 
Hallel, in distinction from the so-called Egyp- 
tian Hallel, recited at the feasts. 

The allusion in 1 Mace. ii. 68 to ver. 4 does 
not decide for a composition in the Maceabeean 
period (Venema). It is taken specially by Hit- 
zig as an allusion to the name of Demetrius. 
The superscription in the Septuagint, Vulgate, 
and Syriac: Of Haggai and Zechariah, is of 
just. as little historical value. We can only infer 
from the language a post-exilic period, and from 
the contents a condition of the people in which 
they were oppressed, and in need of consolation 
and direction to look to God for aid. The pur- 


‘pose of the Psalm is to give this direction by ex- 


hibiting some of God’s attributes. After a pre- 
liminary warning not to trust in princes, for 
they are perishable men (vers. 8, 4), these attri- 


_ butes are presented, supporting the declaration 


that the man is blessed who relies with all as- 


surance upon the God of Israel as his God (vers. 


eS 


5-9). These strophes form the kernel of the 
Psalm, and are inclosed by an introduction, in 
which the Psalmist calls upon himself and pro- 
mises to praise God (vers. 1, 2), and a conclusion 
(ver. 10) full of assurance of the uninterrupted 
and eternal continuance cf Jehovah’s kingly go- 
vernment. 

[Henestenpera: “That this Psalm is not 
contemporaneous with the preceding Davidic 
Psalm... . is clear from the fact that it does 
not rest upon the Davidic Psalms, and from the 





traces it contains of a late post-exile period—the 
hallelujah, which is never found in Psalms which 
bear thename of David, comp. Ps. civ., where it 
first occurs, and Ps. cv.; the borrowing of vers. 
1, 2 from Ps. civ., which was composed after the 
exile, and of ver. 8 from Ps. exviii., which was 
sung when the foundation of the Second Temple 
was laid. That the Psalm was composed at a 
period of great depression for the people of God, 
is indicated by the predicates of God, which are. 
all of a kind fitted to elevate the distressed, con- 
sole the afflicted, and give them confidence in 
their God.”—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1-8. The introduction follows Ps. civ. 1, 
38, 34, comp. cili. 22. Ver. 3 recalls Ps. exviii. 
8 f., Jer. xvii. 5; and ver. 4, Ps. civ. 29. Ver. 
5 is similarly related to Ps. cxliv. 15 and xxxiii. 
12, xxxv. 2 after Ex. xviii. 4; the beginning of 
ver. 6, to Pss. cxv. 15, cxxi. 2, cxxiv. 8, exxxiv. 
8; ver. 7 a., to Ps. ciii. 6; ver. 7 &., to Pass. civ. 
27 f., cvii. 9, cxxxvi. 25, if not to Pss. xxxiii. 
19; xxxvii.19; ver. 7 ¢. to Ps. cv. 20. [On ver. 
6, Prrowne: ‘*Who keepeth. In the series of 
participles marking the several acts or attributes 
of God in this and the next two verses, this only 
has the article prefixed, perhaps because the 
Psalmist designed to give a certain prominence 
or emphasis to this attribute of God, that He is 
One ‘who keepeth truth for ever.’ It isin fact 
the central thought of the Psalm. For upon 
this ground beyond all others is God the object 
of trust. He is true and His word is truth, and 
that word He keeps not for a time but for ever.” 
In ver. 8 the context shows that it is a figure ap- 
plied to physical weakness, as in Deut. xxviii. 
29.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 9, 10. The strangers are usually com- 
bined in the singular with widows and orphans 
(Deut. and often). The plural here is scarcely 
to be referred to the Jews who dwelt together 
for defence in foreign lands (Hitzig). The 
crooked way of the wicked, in which death lies 
(Prov. xii. 28), is turned by Jehovah down to- 
wards hell (Prov. xv. 24, comp..1i. 18, Ps. i. 6). 
[DetirzscH: ‘There is only a single line de- 
voted to this manifestation of Jehovah’s puni- 
tive justice.” For He rules in love and wrath, 
but delights most to rule in love. And Jehovah 
is the God of Zion. The eternal duration of His 
kingdom is also the pledge ofits glorious per- 
fection, the triumph of love. Hallelujah !”—J. 
Daal ed 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God’s love the ground of our life and the 
matter of our eternal praise.—Alas, how often 
do we trust when we should be afraid, and be- 
come afraid when we should trust !—God has 
not only the power, He has also the will to help ; 
and in both He remains unchangeably the same ; 
but it is only those who trust in Him, that can 
make His faithfulness their-consolation. 

Srarke: He who makes aman his god, must 
be expecting his god to die every hour.—On 
meditating upon the frailty of life, let us strive 
to make all our plans pleasing to God, and then 
we will be able to enjoy their results in eternity. 
—If you find anything in the world to give you 
confidence, donot make it your strength. What 
is not the God of Jacob, is not to be your 
strength.—Fidelity and truth are declining very 
much among men in these last times; let true 
Christians then rely all the more upon the faith- 
fulness of the God who abides by His promises. 
—God is to His children all that they need. No- 
thing can befall them in the world, against which 
He cannot afford comfort, counsel and aid-— 
What a sweet word: the Lord loves thee! I 
would-not take a kingdom for that word. Love 
unites God’s heart to mine.—The everlasting 
kingdom of Christ affords reason to the citizens 
of the spiritual Zion, both now and for ever, to 
praise God. 

FriscH: He who does not pass his life in the 
praise of God, is dead while he liveth.—The fa- 


vor of all men is worthless when God does not 
favor.—When the favor of men ceases, that of 
God begins, and when the children of man with- 
draw the hand, then God truly begins to care for 
us.—Rizger: The exhortation to praise God out 
of true trust in Him, is fitly accompanied by the 
warning, not to trust in man.—GumEnTHER: It is 
as though the psaims of praise which arise from 
the suppliant’s lips, returned. to him from God, 
as means of sanctification.—TauBE:. How the 
precious name of the Lord becomes explained to. 
us in different kinds of distress! the Saviour and 
Helper, the Redeemer and Liberator, the Com- 
forter, the Physician of Israel, the Defender of 
His people, the Father and Guardian !—A blissful 
vision of the time of fulfilment in the kingdom of 
rest, and the subject of our hallelujahs. 
[Martr. Henry: Then is praise most pleasant 
when in praising God we have an eye to Him as 
ours, whom we have an interest in, and stand in 
relation to.—That which is the great end of our 
being ought to be our enjoyment and employ- 
ment while we have any being.—It is a great 
support to faith, that the Redeemer of the world 
is the same who was the Creator of it, and there- 
fore has a good will to it, a perfect knowledge of 
its case, and power to help it.—Bp. Horne: 
There are no changes in the politics of heaven. 
—Scorr: With these glorious prospects before 
our eyes, how mean do the pursuits of ambition 
or connections with the great seem to us! and 
how needful does it appear to dissuade men from 
this common but destructive idolatry !—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXLVIL 


1 Praise ye the Lorp: 


For tt is good to sing praises unto our God ; 
For it is pleasant ; And praise is comely. 


2 The Lorn doth build up Jerusalem : 


He gathereth together the outcasts of Israel. 


3 He healeth the broken in heart, 
And bindeth up their wounds. 

4 He telleth the number of the stars ; 
He calleth them all by their names. 


5 Great 7s our Lorp, and of great power: 


His understanding %s infinite. 
6 The Lorp lifteth up the meek : 


He casteth the wicked down to the ground. 


7 Sing unto the Lorp with thanksgiving; 
Sing praise upon the harp unto our God: 


8 Who covereth the heaven with clouds 
Who prepareth rain for the earth, 


Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. 
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9 He giveth to the beast his food, 
And to the young ravens which cry. 
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10 He delighteth not in the strength of the horse: 


He taketh not pleasure in the legs of a man. 


In those that hope in his mercy. 


12 Praise the Lorn, O Jerusalem. 
Praise thy God, O Zion. 


11 The Lorp taketh pleasure in them that fear him, 


13 For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates; 
He hath blessed thy children within thee. 


14 He maketh peace zn thy borders, 


And filleth thee with the finest of the wheat. 
15 He sendeth forth his commandment upon earth: 


His word runneth very swiftly. 
16 He giveth snow like wool: 
He scattereth the hoar frost like ashes. 


17 He casteth forth his ice like morsels: 


Who can stand before his cold ? 


18 He sendeth out his word, and melteth them: 
He causeth his wind to blow, and the waters flow. 


19 He sheweth his word unto Jacob, 


His statutes and his judgments unto Israel. 


20 He hath not dealt so with any nation: 


And.as for his judgments, they have not known them. 


Praise ye the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents AND ComposiTion.—The Psalm con- 
sists of three sections without any regular rhyth- 
mical structure: vers. 1-6; 7-11; 12-20, each 
of which begins with an exhortation to praise Je- 
hovah. The ground and matter of such praise is 
the gracious exercise of His power, and is so ex- 
hibited here to the Church. The poet introduces 
the subject by telling of the restoration of Jeru- 
salem, and the gathering of Israel, and then de- 
scribes the helpful acts of the Almighty as those 
of an infinitely wise God, who sets even the stars 
in order, and as those of a physician who heals and 
comforts mankind in its countless wounds. He 
then recounts proofs of Hiscare over all crea- 
tures, in connection with the reflection that God 
takes pleasure, not in natural strength and beauty, 
but in those that fear Him and seek His salvation. 
Finally, he extols the aid which the Almighty 
has rendered to His people, who are advanced 
above all nations by the revelation of His law, 
by blessing the inhabitants of the newly strength- 
ened city, and-of the country whose boundaries 
are secured, and blessing the land itself by re- 
gulating the seasons of the year and the weather. 

here is nothing to prove the supposition that 
the restoration of the walls by Hyrcanus is re- 
ferred to (1 Mace. xvi. 28), and that vers. 12 ff. 
area later addition (Hitz.). Thesame remark ap- 
plies to the division’ into two Psalms (Sept.) and 
to the opinion that this Psalm was sung at the 
Dedication (Neh. xii.) of the walls completed by 
Nehemiah (vi. 15), a view maintained by Heng- 
stenberg. It is enough to know that it was of 
[On the other hand Perowne: 


“Tt isnot improbable, as Hengstenberg suggests, 
that not this Psalm only, but the rest of the 
Psalms, to the end of the Book, are all anthems 
originally composed for this occasion. The wall 
had been built under circumstances of no ordi- 
nary difficulty and discouragement (Neh. ii. 17— 
iv. 28) ; its completion. was celebrated with no 
common joy and thankfulness (Neh. xii. 27-48).” 
—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1, 2. For it is good.—A change in the 
accents, and, to a certain extent, in the reading 
(Venema, Olshausen, Hupfeld) in order to get 
the sense: ** praise Jehovah, for He is good; 
play to our God, for He is pleasant,” is not ne- 
cessary, as is shown from Pss. xcii. 2; ¢xxxiii. 
1; cxxxv. 8. It is the less to be recommended 
here, as the passage before us is imitated from 
the one last named, and the last clause, which 
describes the appropriateness of such praise, ig 
taken from xxxiii. 1. The mention of the out- 
casts (ver. 2), that is, the exiles (Is. xi. 12; lvi. 
8), shows that it is not building in general that 
is alluded to, but the building of Jerusalem after 
its destruction. It is only the application which 
can justify the interpretation in a spiritual sense 
(Calvin, Stier). 

Vers. 8-6. How easy it is for God to help men 
is illustrated after xl. 26 f., by the fact that He 
has assigned a number to the stars which men 
cannot count (Gen. xv. 5). This means that, in 
creating them, He called forth a number deter- 
mined by Himself. It is also said that He calls 
them all by name, z.¢., that He knows and 
names them according to their special features, 
and employs them in His service according to 
His will, in conformity with the names which 
correspond to such knowledge. The Omniscience 
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and Omnipresence of God are thus presented at 
once to the soul, but in ver. 5 they are men- 
tioned separately, and these references are the 
more consoling, as the thought of the members 
of His Church, scattered in countless numbers 
through foreign lands, is clearly discerned 
through the figurative drapery of the expression 
itself. The greatness of God (ver. 5) with respect 
to might (Job xxxvii. 23) corresponds to the ful- 
ness of His understanding (Ps. exly. 3), which 
no number can express.—Ver. 6 then calls at- 
tention to the exercise of these Divine attributes 
in its loveand justice. [PrRrownn: ‘‘ The same 
Lord who, with infinite power and unsearchable 
wisdom, rules the stars in their courses, rules 
also the world of man. The history of the world 
is a mirror both of Hislove and of His righteous 
anger. His rule and order are a correction of 
man’s anarchy and disorder.” —J. F. M.] 

Vers. 7-14. Answer to Jehovah.—[E. V.: 
sing tothe Lord]. There is no allusion here to 
an antiphonal choral song (Sept., Luther) as in 
Ex. xv. 21, but a song of praise is called for as 
the answer of grateful men, to the honor of the 
Divine Giver (Ex. xxxii. 18; Numb. xxi. 17; Is. 
xxvii. 2). Ver. 9 recalls Job xxxviii. 41, as ver. 
8f. Ps. civ. 14. The strength of the steed and 
his own muscular power will not save the war- 
rior; if God purposes to destroy him, he cannot 
escape from Him (Ps. xxxiii. 16f.; Amos ii. 14 
f.); neither do these natural powers achieve the 
victory (Prov. xxi. 31). God is well pleased not 
with natural, but with spiritual advantages and 
power, especially with fear of and trust in Him. 
And they are followed by security and blessing 
in city, house, and land, as by Divine gifts. 
[Ver. 13a is taken by Dr. Moll, as by Hupfeld 
and those who do not perceive any special histo- 
rical reference, as a figurative expression de- 
noting security. Those who, like Hengstenberg, 
with whom Alexander, Perowne, and most agree, 
hold the view referred to in the Introduction 
and its addition above, understand it to refer to 
the restoration of the city walls, completed by 
Nehemiah.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 15-20. The word in ver. 15 alludes to 
Gen. i.; Ps. xxxiii. 6-9. For the immediate re- 
ference is to the word as the messenger of God’s 
power and His active work in nature (Ps. cvii. 
20). There is no mention before vers. 19f. of 
the historical word of revelation, whose spbere 
is Israel. The transition is not made by the 
enumeration of particular blessings of God in 
their universal exercise (Geier, Amyrald), but 
by the idea of His speaking. In the vicissitudes 
of nature here described there is perhaps pre- 
sented an image of the period of suffering and 
of the returning deliverance (Hengstenberg). 
The comparison of the snow to wool is hardly 
based upon the circumstance that the snow 
covers the earth warmly and softly like wool, 
but alludes either to the small particles which 
fly away, or more probably to the white color 
common to both, (Is. i. 18; Ezek. xxvii. 18; 
Dan. vii. 9). The commandment or the word 
(ver. 18) is described as God’s messenger also in 
Pss. Ixxviii. 49; ev. 17; evii. 20. As in ver. 
19 Tan is used, and not 7°, expression is 
given to the thought that God continues to tes- 
tify concerning Himself in provhecy, upon the 


ground of the Thora (Delitzsch). In the final 
sentence, according to Ps. xciv. 10; Acts xiv. 
16 f.; Rom. i. 20, there is denied to the heathen 
not an absolute (Hengstenberg), but only a rela- 
tive knowledge of the Divine judgment (Geier, e¢ 
al.) The privilege of Israel is to possess the po- 
sitive or historical revelation (Deut. iv. 7f. ; 
xxxii. f.; Baruch iv. 4). [Deuitzscu: ‘“ The 
joyful hallelujah is not sounded because these 
other nations do not possess such a positive 
knowledge of God’s judgments, but because Is- 
rael does possess it. It is declared abundantly 
in other places that this knowledge of Israel 
shall be the means of making salvation the com- 
mon property of the whole world of nations.”— 
J. F.M.] 2 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Praise to God for His blessings is due to Him 
and becoming to us.—God’s sovereign deeds in 
His dealings with His people, show the same om- 
nipotence, wisdom, and goodness, as do His 
sovereign deeds in nature.—Among all God’s 
blessings, the gift of His word is to be ranked 
specially high, and to be praised by its right 
use. AvuaustTine: Thou canst not be ever sing- 
ing with thy voice; but thy life can and ought 
to be one unceasing song of praise to God. 

StaRKE: God’s praise is nothing but a thank- 
ful recital of His great blessings, for which the 
glory is due to Him alone.—If true songs of 
praise are to flow forth to God, the heart must, 
first be filled with His knowledge and love.—The 
indolence of the heart is no excuse for the ne- 
glect of God’s praise.—If God’s government is 
incomprehensible, let. us leave it uncensured.— 
The wicked, in their temporal prosperity and 
pride, stand, as it were, upon a round and slip- 
pery ball; God touches it, and they fall to the 
ground. But the salvation of believers is founded 
upon a firm rock.—The starry heavens are a 
true masterpiece of God’s wisdom.—Hyerything 
lies bare and unveiled under the eye of God; 
even thy name, thy heart, and thy deeds, are 
well known to Him; see to it that He may be 
able to remember thee in mercy.—The grace of 
God makes the pious strong in tribulation, so 
that they by faith triumph in Christ, and over- 
come. the world.—He who has a voice to sing, 
let him use it to the praise of God.—A thankful 
heart is the true harp, which plays well before 
God.—To please God and enjoy His favor are 
better than all the honor and glory of the world. 
—The true strength, which is never put to 
shame, is on the side of those who fear the Lord, 
those who would rather give up their lives than 
offend God.—God’s almighty protection is the 
true defence of a country; without it all other 
defences can neither help or endure.—The best 
peace in a Christian Church is the union of its 
teachers in the true doctrine.—As God changes 
the weather, so does He regulate the vicissitudes 
of affliction. After the storm He makes the sun 
shine again.—God’s word is the greatest trea- 
sure on earth. Happy are the people and coun- 
try who have received it pure and simple. 

Frayxe: If there ig anything that human 
strength cannot overcome, God needs but to 
speak a word, and all nature, as it were, is 
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of Jehovah; the motive to praise is given in the 
knowledge of that glory by the experience of 


faith.— What men do to the glory of God be- 


comes a blessing to themselves; and the more 
they love to do what they should, the more is 
duty changed into blessing. 

- {Marr. Henry: Praising God is work that is 
its own wages.—In giving honor to God, we 
really do ourselves a great deal of honor.—In 
the same heart and at the same time there must 
be both a reverence of God’s majesty, and a 
complacency in His goodness; both a believing 
dread of His wrath, and a believing expectation 
of His favor. Not that we must hang in sus- 
pense between hope and fear, but must act under 
the gracious influence of hope and fear. Our 
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changed.—The matter of our praise is the glory | fear must save our hope from swelling into pre- 


sumption, and our hope must save our fear from 
sinking into despair.—Br. Horne: To exalt and 
reward the humble, penitent, believing, and obe- 
dient ; to depress and punish the proud, impeni- 
tent, and unbelieving, and disobedient; these 
are the measures and ends of all the Divine dis- 
pensations. And as a man ranks himself in one 
or the other of these two divisions, he may ex- 
pect from heaven storm or sunshine, mercy or 
judgment.—Barnus: The fact that the ancient 
people of God possessed His judgments was a 
sufficient reason for the Hallelujah with which 
the Psalm closes. The fact that we possess them 
is a sufficient reason why we should re-echo the 
shout of praise, and cry HanLELuyan!—J. F. M.] 


PSALM CXLVIIE. 


1 Praise ye the Lorp. 


Praise ye the Lorp from the heavens: 
Praise him in the heights. 
2 Praise ye him, all his angels: 
Praise ye him, all his hosts. 
3 Praise ye him, sun and moon. 
Praise him, all ye stars of light. 
4 Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, 


And ye waters that be above the heavens. 
_ 5 Let them praise the name of the Lorn: 
For he commanded, and they were created. 
6 He hath also stablished them for ever and ever: 
He hath made a decree which shall not pass. 


7 Praise the Lorp from the earth, 
Ye dragons, and all deeps: 
8 Fire, and hail ; snow, and vapour ; 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word : 
9 Mountains, and all hills ; 
Fruitful trees, and all cedars; 
10 Beasts, and all cattle; 
Creeping things, and flying fowl: 
11 Kings of the earth, and all people; 
Princes, and all judges of the earth: 
12 Both young men, and maidens; 
Old men, and children : 


13 Let them praise the name of the Lorp: 


For his name alone is excellent ; 


His glory 7s above the earth and heaven. 


The praise of all his saints: 


Praise ye the LorD. 
43 


14 He also exalteth the horn of his people, 
Even of the children of Israel, a people near unto him. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anD Composition.—All. heavenly. 
creatures are to: praise from heaven the name of 
Jehovah (vers. 1-4), for God has. created them, 
and granted to them perpetual. existence, within 
firmly established limits (vers. 5, 6).. And all 
earthly creatures are to.do the same from earth 
(vers. 7-12), because Jehovah is exalted .alone 
above everything.in heaven and upon earth, and 
has exalted His peculiar people (vers. 13-14), 

The two halves are in structure-and.course of 
thought parallel throughout, except. that each of 
the last two verses consists of, three lines.. In 
the former half the praise is to. be directed .to 
God as the Creator and the Lord of nature; in 
the latter as the Controller of the destinies of 
all creatures, and as the God of help and salva- 
tion for His people. The individualizing of the 
departments of creation and instancing of crea- 
tures that exist in each, illustrate the all-com- 
prehensiveness of God’s dominion, and the uni- 
versal obligation to praise God, which lies na- 
turally upon every creature, after its kind and 
according to the manner of its special sphere of 
life. The poetical figure of perscnification is 
not unusual in the Prophets and Psalms. De- 
litzsch thinks that the Psalm is intended to set 
forth the truth that the glorious transformation 
of nature in connection with the transformation 
of mankind, through the Church, shall become a 
clear mirror of the Divine glory, and a living, 
thousand-tongued hymn of praise. But this 
idea is imported into the text; for in the first 
half the ground of praise is different from that 
presented in the second, and nowhere is there 
any allusion to the universal significance which 
the experiences of the Church have with rela- 
tion to the whole of created life. The compari- 
son with Rom. viii. 18 f., and the related pas- 
sages in Isaiah is not quite suitable. The con- 
jecture that the Psalm was composed at the ac- 
cession of Aristobulus to the throne, B. C. 107 
(Hitzig), is far-fetched. [The view assigned 
above to Delitzsch has been held from an early 
period. It was held by Hilary (quoted by Pe- 
rowne) ina somewhat different form. On the 
beauty of this and of similar Hebrew anthems, 
see Isaac Taylor, Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry, pp. 
157, 158.—J. F. M.] 

Vers. 1-6. Heights are here the heights of 
heaven (Job xvi. 19; xxv. 2; xxxi. 2), as the 
place whence the praise issues forth. It is not 
the Church above (Delitzsch) that is named 
thereafter ; but the angels are mentioned first 


as messengers of God, then the host of heaven’ 


generally, one portion of which comprises the 
angels (Jos. v.14; 1 Kings xxii. 10), and the 
other the stars (Deut. iv. 19). The latter may 
be alluded to here in connection with the sun 
and moon, but they are elsewhere (e. g. Job 
XXxvili. 7) also connected with the angels. Next 
the heavens of heavens (Deut. x. 14; 1 Kings 
viii. 27; Neh. ix. 6; Ps. lxviii. 34; Sir. xvi. 18 
are introduced. This expression does not apply 
to the third (2 Cor. xii. 2) or the seventh (Rab- 
bins) heaven, but is equivalent to the heights of 
the heights, the highest and sublimest parts. 
Finally, the water above the heavens, after Gen, 
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i. 7, is invoked. .The Septuagint have inserted. 
in ver. 5.4. the second member of Ps. xxxiii. 6. 
The heavenly bodies and the angels are not to 
change the. positions which. God. has assigned, 
them, but retain them for ever (Ps. cxi. 8), nor. 
overstep the limits imposed upon them. This 
thought is given in Job xiv. 5; xxxviii. 105. 
Jer. v. 22;,Ps. civ. 9 (Delitzsch, Hupfeld). That 
God does not interfere. with this law, is ex-: 
pressed.in a different.manner.in.Jer. xxx. 31; 
xxxiii..20 (Hitzig), That the law does not pass 
away, but is eternal. (Septuagint, Itala, Jerome, — 
Kimchi, Maurer, Ewald), is proper to the thought, , 
but does not agree with the usage of, Ys. when 


employed with pn. [HenastenBera: ‘The law 
is, according to the parallel passages, the sphere 
of being, which is appointed to each part of the 
creation, and in which it is held by the Divine 
omnipotence; as, for example, the stars must 
pursue their course, the upper and lower waters 
must remain continually distinct.”—J. F. M.] 
[Translate ver. 7 a.: Yea, sea monsters, efc. ] 

Vers. 7-12. The vapor (ver. 8) is not mist, as 
the vapor of the heights (Rabbins, Geier, e¢ al., 
De Wette), but smoke answering to fire [as snow 
to hail.—J. F. M.] The cedars (ver. 9) repre- 
sent the forest-trees in distinction from fruit- 
trees. The birds (ver. 10) have the same appel- 
lation as in Deut. iv. 17, comp. Gen. viii. 14; 
Ezek. xxxix. 17. 

Vers. 13, 14. The exaltation of God’s name is 
single, incomparable (Is. ii. 11; Ps. lxxii. 18 [E. 
Y.: His name is excellent]. His glorious testi- 
mony of Himself is above heaven and earth (Ps. 
viii. 2). Ver. 14 5. does not mean that the ex- 


jaltation of the horn, ¢.¢., the gift of strength 


and power tends to the renown of: kis people-(Is. 
lxi, 11; Ixii. 7), as though nna were the se- 





cond object (Hengstenberg), but that it is the 
subject of the praise of God on the part of the 
saints (Septuagint, Jerome, Kimchi, Luther, Cal- 
vin), who are the people near to God as His king- 
dom and inheritance, the holy (Deut. iv. 7) and 
priestly (Lev. x. 8) nation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


He who knows the majesty of God, is not only 
to acknowledge it, and submit himself to it, but 
also to proclaim what he knows and. maintains 
concerning it.—The Creator and Lord of the 
universe is also the Deliverer and-Helper of His 
people; hence it is the highest duty of the 
Church to set forth to the world how great: a 
blessing it is to be near to.God.—Unreasoning 
creatures praise God by their being, upon which. 





the law of the Divine will is impressed; what 
they do unconsciously, we are to do intelligently 
and voluntarily, and. while we give to.God the 
glory that is His due, obtain blessing for our- 
selves. ; 

Starke: Men should not be turned away from 
God by inferior creatures, but be stirred up to 


) | know and praise Him. ‘No creature is so great 


and none so small, as that it should not animate 
and encourage them to His praise.—When God 
commands the. inferior. creatures, they execute 
His bidding at once; man alone is disobedient 
and refractory.—The third petition of the Lord’s 
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prayer is offered up by many, but very few seek 
to act in accordance with it.—A blind man does 


_ not know how to make the right use of those 


things that are the most beautiful to the sight, 
and an unenlightened man may gaze upon the 
greatest works of nature and not think once of 
God, their almighty Creator.—All created things 
must serve believers, if we only have the favor 
of God; but all creation must be opposed to us, 
if God is angry.—No period of life should be 
spent without praising God, who portions out 
His blessings during them all.—Kings and 
princes should be God’s praise, and all in au- 
thority His glory, for they are God’s vicegerents. 
—If we are to continue to praise God rightly, 
we must be truly united to Him and come near to 
Him. 

Frisco: God’s creatures have a threefold 
voice. The first is: accept, O man! the bless- 
ings which thy Creator conveys to thee through 
us. The second is: render, O man! to Him the 
thanks that are due. The third is: beware, O 
man, lest thou give occasion to our Creator, by 
sin and ingratitude towards Him, to employ us 
against thee.—Tause: When men find engraved 
everywhere the royal signature of God, they 
may be expected to learn that the name of the 
Lord alone is exalted. But this is given only to 
those who have the deeper, the profoundest ex- 
perience in their own hearts of Jehovah’s name, 
of the revelation of salvation, of the mercy of 
redemption. And such mercy is experienced by 
Israel, the people near to God, through long 


PSALM 
1. Praise ye the Lorn. 


Sing unto the Lord a new song, 








paths of humiliation, and yet blessed paths of 
grace. 

(Mart. Henry: When, ia singing this Psalm, 
we call upon the angels to praise God, as. we did 
in Ps. ciii, 20, we mean that we desire God to be 
praised by the ablest hands, and in. the best 
manner, ... and that we have a spiritual com- 
munion with those that dwell in His house. 
above, and are still praising Him, and that we 
are come, by faith, hope, and holy love, to the 
innumerable company of angels, Heb. xii. 22.— 
All the creatures that. praised God at first for 
their creation, must praise Him still for their 
continuance. And we have reason to praise 
Him that they are kept within the bounds of a 
decree, for to that it is owing that the waters 
above the heuyens have not a second time 
drowned the earth.—Those that will not fulfil 
God’s word, but rise up in rebellion against. it, 
show themselves to be more violent and head- 
strongthan the stormy winds; for they. fulfil it. 
—Barnes (ver. 12): Those in the morning of. 
life ; just entering upon their career; just form- 
ing their character; with ardor, elasticity, cheer- 
fulness and hope: let them consecrate all this to 
God; let all that is in them of the buoyancy of 
their feelings, of the melody of their voices, of 
their ardor and vigor, be employed in the praise 
and service of God. Old men, with what re- 
mains of life, and children, with all that there is 
of joyousness—let all unite in praising God. 
Life as it closes, and life as it begins, let it all be 
devoted to God.—J. F. M.] 


CXLIX. 


And his praise in the congregation of saints, 
2 Let Israel rejoice in him that madehim: __ 
Let the children of Zion be joyful in their king. 


3 Let them praise his name in the dance: 


Let them sing praises unto him with the timbrel and harp. 
4 For the Lorp taketh pleasure in his people: 
He will beautify the meek with salvation. 


5 Let the saints be joyful in glory: 
Let them sing aloud upon their beds. 


6 Let the high praises of God be in their mouth, 


And a twoedged sword in their hand ; 


7 To execute vengeance upon the heathen, 


And punishments upon the people ; 
8 To bind their kings with chains, 
And their nobles with fetters of iron; 


9 To execute upon them the judgment written: 


This honor have all his saints. 


Praise ye the Lorn. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contents anp Composirion.—The first part 


of the Psalm contains an exhortation to the 
Church of Israel to praise Jehovah, its Creator 
and King, in a new song, since it is well-plea- 
sing to Him that His saints should thus honor 
Him (vers. 1-5). This passes over in the second 
part, into a triumphant expression of joy at the 
means afforded, at that time, for the execution 
of the Divine judgments upon the heathen and 
their princes (vers. 6-9). 

Ver. 6 has nothing to do with Neh. iv. 11. 
For that passage relates to defence during the 
erection of the walls; this, to the subjection of 
the nations in fulfilment of the Divine judgment. 
It is neither self-contradictory nor irreligious 
that a people should feel themselves called to this 
work, and regard themselves as an instrument 
in the hand of the Almighty, and should accord- 
ingly have in mind the destruction of their ene- 
mies ag enemies of God, at the same time with 
the praise and glory of God, and utter both in 
the same breath. On the other hand, Old Tes- 
tament and New Testament conceptions must not 
be confounded together, as must always happen 
when Israel and Zion are brought directly into 
comparison with the Christian Dispensation and 
Church. In relation to the resulting abuse of 
this passage, Bake has already instanced the 
fact, that Scioppius, in a book written, as he 
gaid, not with ink, but with blood, employed 
this Psalm to excite the Roman Catholic Princes 
to the Thirty Years’ Religious War which rent 
Germany. Delitzsch also alludes to Thomas 
Miinzer, who stirred up the Peasant War by the 
use of this very Psalm. There is no reference 
in the passage to the spiritual weapons of our 
warfare (2 Cor. x. 4); nor to the Sword of the 
Spirit, which Israel, in the time of the Messiah, 
should draw, and with it take the noblest re- 
venge upon their heathen conquerors (Hengst., 
after older expositors, also Stier). It is the 
spirit of the later Judaism that is displayed 
here (2 Mace. xv. 27). And yet there is no rea- 
son for assigning the composition historically to 
the Maccabean period (Hitzig), or to assume 
that the Psalm is a prophecy of the same (many 
older commentators). It is impossible to assign 
the exact period with certainty ; we can only re- 
cognize a strong affinity with the preceding 
Psalm. It is very questionable whether there is 
a reference to the military procession to the 
Temple (Neh. xii. 31 f.) at the dedication of the 
‘newly-restored walls (Hengstenberg). The 
“new song,” however, alludes to renewed expe- 
rience of mercy, and that in the history of God’s 
people; for they are summoned as such to the 

- solemn praise of, the Lord. This, together with 
the whole tone of joyous and elevated feeling, 
decides against a time of oppression, when 
thoughts of vengeance and triumph would be 
excited (Hupfeld). But it is very suitable to 
the renovation of the people in the period of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. [So the English exposi- 
tors, Alexander, Perowne, Wordsworth, and 
generally. Wordsworth, like Hengstenberg, 
takes the spiritual view of the sword, fetters, etc., 
and draws the following contrast between the 





sword in their hands. 
seems sanguinary and revengeful, had, it is not 
too much to say, its proper function under the 
Old Testament, and was not only natural, but 
necessary, if that small nation was to maintain 
itself against the powerful tribes by which it 
was hemmed in on all sides.””—J. F. M.] 


rally (Geier, Amyrald, Stier). 
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second Psalm and this, the second from the end 
of the Psalter: ‘*Doubtiess this latter Psalm re- 
fers to the former, and is to be explained by it. 
The bands of God’s laws were broken asunder, 
and His cords were cast away by kings of the 
earth and rulers of the heathen, and the people 
at the Passover when Christ was crucified, and 
they are so treated by all anti-Christian imita- 
tors of such rebellion. But these bands and 
cords are voluntarily assumed by kings and na- 
tions of heathendom, influenced by the grace of 

the Holy Ghost, given to the world at Pentecost.” 
There is a great deal of beauty in this compari- 

son, but the actual feelings of those who first 
sung the Psalm are probably better represented 
in the words of Perowne, which express the 


opinion more generally held: ‘‘ The old days of 
the nation, and the old martial spirit are revived. 
God is their king (ver. 2) and they are His 
soldiers, going forth to wage His battles, with 


His praises in their mouths and a two-edged 
A spirit, which now 


Vers. 4-8.—Ver. 4.. Beautifies.. The help 
which God vouchsafes to His oppressed people 
against their oppressors is not merely manifested 
to the world as deliverance and salvation gene- 
rally, but serves also as an ornament and honor 
to that people themselves, so that, coming forth 
arrayed in it, they gain for it recognition 
and praise (Is. lv. 5; lx. 7, 9,18; lxi. 8, 11; 


lxii. 7; comp. Ps. ciii. 5; Is. xlix. 18). [Trans- 


late: He beautifies the oppressed with salvation. 
J. F.M.] Their being joyful upon their beds 
(ver. 5) is probably not.a silent praise in their 
hearts during the night, comp. Ps. iv. 5 (Hup- 
feld), as contrasted with the loud rejoicing just 
mentioned. It stands in contrast to the previous 
lamentation (Hos. vii. 14) and weeping (Ps. vi. 
7) in longings after a better time, Is, xxvi. 8 
(Hengstenberg, Del.). Ver. 8 recalls the hopes 
expressed in Is. xlvy. 14; xlix. 7, 23; lx. 3; 
comp. Jer. lii. 24 f, 

Ver. 9.—The judgment written is regarded 
by most as that written in the ‘‘Book of the 


Law” (Chald., Kimchi); by some expositors in — 


the sense of a command, with special reference 
to the judgment. ordered to be executed upon the 
Canaanites (Deut. xxxii. 41 f.), which is then 
taken as a type of the divine judgments gene- 
A better view is 
that of those who view it as a divine declaration 
and promise of the vengeance which God will in 
His own time inflict upon the enemies of His 
people, with special reference to Deut. xxxii. 
40 f. (Hengstenberg). But the best view is that 
which goes beyond the Pentateuch, and not 
merely adds Is. xlv. 14; Ezek. xxv. 14 (Del.), 
and kindred passages, such as Ezek. xxxviil. 
39; Zech. xiv. (Kimchi), but understands in the 
expression of ver. 9 a. the judgments registered in 
the Sacred Books generally, and thereby legiti- 


mized for Israel, with reference to prisoners of | 


war and vanquished nations, including state- 


| ments concerning actual events, Numb. xxxi, 8; 
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_ Deut. xx. 13; 1 Sam. xv. 3, 82, 83; xvi. 8f.3.1 
Kings xx. 42 (Hitz.). These written rules of jus- 


_ tice (Geier, et al.) are not at the same time con- 


trasted to the promptings of carnal passion (Cal- 
vin). Some explain the words to refer to a de- 
cision firmly established in the divine counsel, 
which is here described as having been written 
down, the Psalmist being supposed to transfer to 
the counsels of God the custom followed in courts 
of justice of committing the decisions to writing, 
Is. x. 1 (Grotius, Clericus, Venema, Hupfeld). 
But this is unnatural. [It is the view preferred 
by Perowne, who refers’ also to Is. lxv. 6.— 
J. F. M.] 

The last clause does not mean that God is 
glory for the saints (Venema, Hupfeld) either as 
Author of their glory or as Object of their glori- 
fying. Nor does it mean that this honor falls 

_ to the lot of all the saints (Sept., J. H. Michaelis), 
but that this, namely, the subjection of the world 
in fulfilment of the divine judgments, is to all 
saints the glory, #. e. the praise and honor of 
God. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Church is to restrain its praise of God as 
little as His wonderful deeds towards His Church 
come to an end.—God gives to His Church one 
victory after another, and therefore she must 
ever praise Him with new songs. God will pre- 
serve against all her foes the Church which He 
has founded; but she must yield herself up to 
His control. 

Starke: The old song of the law, which could 
only condemn, is abolished by Christ: with the 
gospel He has put a new song into thy mouth. 
Praise Him then with renewed lips and heart.— 
Those who still remain in the old birth cannot 
have the new song.—Harthly victors know how 
to boast of and delight in their victories; much 
greater reason have the children of God to do 
the same.—What more lofty or glorious could 
be said of a believer than that God takes plea- 
sure in him? If thou wouldst exchange that for 
the whole world, what would it help thee? 
Thou must nevertheless die.—Rejoice, O believ- 
ing soul, in thy glory with God. The earthly 
glory of an emperor, king or prince dies with 
him. But salvation and glory follow thee in 
heaven.—If the heart is full of the knowledge 
of God and Christ, the lips will overflow with it, 
and no idle words will be heard.—The true 
means of the conversion of unbelievers are not 





outward force, but the testimony of the divine 
word in spirit and in power.—Wage a good war- 
fare against thyself abuve all; take vengeance 
and inflict punishment upon the heathenish de- 
sires of thy heart; strike down with the sword 
of the Spirit what contends against God and His 
honor.—Many a heart is dissatisfied in view of 
the glory of God’s children, doubting whether 
it has a share; but thou hearest here what may 
delight thee. All the saints shall be partakers 
of the same.—lIf Christ’s victory is ours, so are 
also His honor and glory; for we are His saints 
and the sharers of His mercy. If thou dost 
stand in the faith, thou art one of these. 

Diepricu: Let believers be joyful and confi- 
dent in God; but let them expect all conflict in 
the world.—God’s people are the royal nation 
over all nations.—TauBe: The new salvation 
gives a new heart, and a new heart gives a new 
song.—The time will come when all who once 
would not, from the heart, bow the knee before 
the Lord, must bow it with anguish. And the 
Lion will rend those who would not follow the 
Lamb. 

[Martr. Henry: We must sing a new song, 
newly composed on every special occasion; sing 
with new affections, which make the song new, 
though the words may have been used before, 
and keeping them from growing threadbare.— 
When God’s Israel is brought to a quiet settle- 
ment, let them enjoy that with thankfulness to 
God; much more may true believers, that are 
entered into God’s rest, and find repose in Jesus 
Christ, sing aloud for joy of that. Upon their 
sick beds, upon their death-beds, let them sing 
the praises of their God.—Br. Horne: From 
heaven Christ shall return to beautify the meek 
with salvation and to place on the heads of His 
true disciples, the lowly, patient and peaceable 
ones, a bright and incorruptible crown. There- 
fore are the saints joyful in glory; they sing 
aloud in a state of perfect ease and security, 
resting from their labors, but not from their 
hallelujahs.—Scorr: Christ shall clothe the 
meek with the robes of righteousness, adorn 
them with the graces of His Spirit, renew them 
to the beauty of holiness, and cause them to 
bear His image, reflect His glory, and rejoice 
in His felicity forever.—Barnes: It should 
lead us to shout Hallelujah! that we are per- 
mitted to be employed in any way, however 
humble, in carrying out the divine plans, or 
in accomplishing those great designs which 
He contemplates towards our race.—J. F. M. 
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1 Praise ye the Lorn. 


Praise God in his sanctuary: 


Praise him in the firmament of his power. 


2 Praise him for his mighty acts: 


Praise him according to his excellent greatness. 
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3 Praise him with the sound of the trumpet: 


Praise him with the psaltery and harp. 
4 Praise him with the timbrel and dance: 


Praise him with stringed instruments and organs. 


5 Praise him upon the loud cymbals: 


Praise him upon the high sounding cymbals. 
6 Let everything that hath breath praise the Lorp. 


Praise ye the Lorp. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Contrnts AnD Composition.—The Psalm calls 
upon all the living to praise God in all places of 
His worship, with all the accompaniments of 
solemn pomp and joy, for the glory of His deeds 
and His nature. This closing Psalm is of litur- 
gical character throughout. Nothing is known 
of the time when it was composed. We can 
hardly believe that it was added by the latest 
Collector of the Psalter to form the conclusion 
(Hitzig). For it sounds too fresh and unalloyed 
to justify the opinion, that the short doxology 
closing the First Book (Ps. xli. 14), which ap- 

ears enlarged at the end of the second (Ps. 
Ixxii. 18-20), and is also found at the close of 
the, Third (Ps. lxxxix. 53) and Fourth Books 
Fe cvi. 48), here assumes the form of an entire 
salm, taking the place of a final doxology. It 
is supposed by Delitzsch that the tenfold exhor- 
tation enclosed by two Hallelujahs, and in the 
same form of words, while in ver. 6 another 
form is adopted, is connected with the number 
ten, as the number of conclusion, exclusion, 
completion, and exhausted possibility. This 
might be more easily established than the at- 
tempt to gain a connection with the number ten 
by making “praise” in ver. 6 one of the in- 
struments, and thus obtaining ten instruments 
(Amyrald, Hengst.). The thirteen-fold occur- 


rence of the word 957 has been artificially con- 
nected with the thirteen divine attributes (Kim- 
chi); reckoned by the Synagogue after Ex. 
xxxiv. 6 f. Itis uncertain, at all events, whether 


the form 55n, which appears on the twelfth oc- 
casion, and the three-fold Jah, betray design, 
and have a symbolical meaning. In either case 
a division into three strophes cannot be grounded 
upon this (Hengstenberg). a4 

Ver. 1. Sanctuary.—Hitzig renders: in His 
holiness, 7. e., unapproachableness. —But, on ac- 
count of the parallelism it is best to assume the 
local designation. This, however, is not to be 
understood attributively of God as the heavenly 
object of praise (Delitzsch), but of the earthly 
sanctuary, corresponding to the rakia stretched 
out by God’s power and giving testimony con- 
cerning Him (Ps. lxviii. 85). Earthly and hea- 
venly places of dwelling and worship are men- 
tioned together, as in 1 Kings viii. 39f.; 43 f.; 
49f.; Ps. xi. 4, to indicate universality. On the 
instruments, see Introd. 311. 

[Vers. 4-6. Translate the last word of ver. 4: 
pipe. Henestensere: ‘In ver. 4 the pipe, as a 
wind instrument, forms a contrast to the stringed 
instruments. There is no trace elsewhere of the 








pipe being used in the public worship of God; 
the only instruments in use for blowing upon 
were trumpets. Beyond doubt the pipe, which 
did not belong otherwise to the temple service, 
was brought into requisition here, only because 
the feast had, at the same time, the character of 
a popular rejoicing. In like manner, also, tim- 
brels and dances.” The last verse is generally 
supposed to refer to the living voice of man in 
contrast to the dead instruments. Alexander, 
who translates: Let all breath, etc., sees a fur- 
ther gradation: ‘‘The very ambiguity of all 
breath gives an extraordinary richness of mean- 
ing to the closing sentence. From the simple 
idea of wind-instruments mentioned in the con- 
text, it leads us by a beautiful transition to that 
of vocal, articulate, intelligent praise, uttered 
by the breath of living men, as distinguished 
from mere lifeless instruments. Then, lastly, 
by a natural association, we ascend to the idea 
expressed in the common version, everything that 
hath breath, not merely all that lives, but all that 
has a voice to praise God. There is nothing in 
the Psalter more majestic or more beautiful than 


this brief, but most significant jinale, in which 


solemnity of tone predominates, without, how- 


ever, in the least disturbing the exhilaration 


which the close of the Psalter seems intended 
to produce, as if in emblematical allusion to 
the triumph which awaits the Church and all 
its members, when, through much tribulation, 
they shall enter into rest.”—J. F. M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Not only the Psalter, but the life of believers 
and the history of the Church, should conclude 
with Hallelujah, and celebrate their complete- 
ness in God with the praise of His glory.—All 
creatures should join their voices to the praise 
of God; but the members of His Church should 
lead the choir. 

Starke: With regard to God’s praise, true 
Christians make, as it were, a circle whose be- 
ginning, middle, and end are hallelujah.—Our 
churches should be houses of praise and thanks- 
giving, in which we assemble to praise God for 
His blessings.—Every believing soul is God’s 
sanctuary, wherein He should be praised.— 
Since, O soul, thou hast so many and great rea- 
sons to praise God, do not become weary of it! 
How many things are still forgotten! If thou 
dost consider well, thou hast scarcely begun to 
praise.—He who will review only his own life 


| will discover so many of God’s deeds that he 


will not be able to thank Him sufficiently through 
eternity.—God displays His glory both in the 
deliverance of the pious and the punishment of 


, 
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the wicked ; for both praise and honor are due. 
—Avoid the abuse of music, and check it as far 
Many have played and 
piped themselves to hell. Do not be ensnared 
by it.—The finest music before God is the har- 
monious praise and glorifying of God by the 
soul united in all its powers, with all the senses 
and all the members, As many instruments in 
a musical performance make a single harmony, 
so there is produced a spiritual harmony, when 
the various gifts of the Holy Spirit are directed 
by the members of Christ to one end.—If it 
grieves you that your praise is so weak, remem- 
ber: let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord, and there must be many weak ones in 
such a host. But they praise their God, and 
you are joining with them.—If you cannot suc- 
ceed with strong cries and loud notes, only keep 
breathing forth to God the desires of your heart, 
and this will be acceptable to Him: He is still 
praised by you.—In heaven alone will God’s 
praise rightly sound forth; everything will 
there have a better sound. What we shall know 
better, we shall be able to praise better. In 
God’s praise, the end must be ag the beginning, 
that is, it must continue without end. Thy 
praise, O God, shall also be forever in my mouth. 
Amen. Hallelujah! 

[Marr. Henny: It is a comfort to us, when 
we find we praise God so poorly, that it is done 


much in the praises of God, as we often do in 
praising great and good men. Deus non patitur 
hyperbolen.—The best music in God’s ears is de- 
vout and pious affections. Non musica chordula 
sed cor. 
of this, is with one mind and one mouth to glo- 
rify God.—Let every one that breathes forth to 
God in prayer, finding the benefit of that, 
breathe forth His praises too. Having breath, 
let the praises of God perfume our breath; let 
us be in this work as in our element; let it be 
to us as the air we breathe, and which we could 
not do without. Having our breath in our nos- 
trils, let us consider that it is still going forth, 
and will shortly go and not return. Since, 
therefore, we must shortly breathe our last, 
while we have breath let us praise the Lord, 
and then we shall breathe our last with comfort; 
and when death runs us out of breath, we shall 
remove to a better state to breathe God’s praises 
in a freer, better air.—The nearer good Chris- 
tians come to their end, the fuller they should 
be of the praises of God.—Hallelujah is the 
word there, Rev. xix.1, 8. Let us therefore 
echo to it now, as those that hope to join in it 
shortly.—Br. Horne: If the worshippers of 
Baal join in a chorus to celebrate the praises of 
their idol, the servants of Jehovah should drown 
it by one that is stronger and more powerful, 
in ay Him who made heaven and earth.— 
. F. M. 


80 well in heaven.—Be not afraid of saying too! J. F 


The New Testament concert, instead. 
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FIRST BOOK. 


PSALMS 1—XLI 





PSALM L 


1 Happy the man, . 
who walketh not in the counsel of the wicked, 
nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of scoffers ; 
2 but in the law of Jehovah is his delight, 
and in his law doth he meditate day and night. 
3 And he shall be as a tree planted by the water-courses, 
that yieldeth its fruit in its season ; 
and his leaf shall not wither, 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
4 Not so are the wicked, 
but as the chaff which the wind driveth away. 
5 Therefore the wicked shall not stand in the judgment, 
nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 
6 For Jehovah knoweth the way of the righteous; 
but the way of the wicked shall perish. 


Ver. 3. Or, he will cause to prosper. 


Ver.1. Happy the man. °\WS, with a genitive following, as here (beatitudines dllius virt), or with a suff, as in Ps. 
exxxvii. 8 PWN, Ps. cxxviii. 2 ys (Borrcuer, 3 679, 1, d, Heil thm, Heil dir), has'the nature and force of an inter- 


jection (see lexs. of Gesenius and Fuerst; Ewatp, Lehrb. 3258, c, Ausruf wird, Héil!). ALexanper: “ Happy the man who 
walks not,” efc. It is clearly distinguished from ys (blessed), of which it is the consequence. It occurs in forty-two 


passages, and in the A. V. is rendered happy in fourteen of them, and blessed in twenty-seven, the two renderings being 
used interchangeably where the connection is the same; as in Pss. cxii. 1, cxxviii. 1, “blessed is the man that feareth the 
Lord,” and Prov. xxviii. 14, “Aappy is the man that feareth always ;” Prov, xxix. 18, ‘“‘he that keepeth the law, happy is 
he,” and Prov. viii. 32, “ blessed are they that keep my ways,” Ps. cxix. 2, “ blessed are they that keep his testimonies.” 
The idea is, in all these passages, that the lot of such is a happy one; a sense of the word authorized by the best English 
usage.* Thus, in the common English version (1 Cor. vii. 40), it is said of the Christian widow who remains unmarried, 
“‘she is happier if she so abide,”—that is, her lot is religiously a happier one. So in those beautiful lines of Cowper : 


“Happy who walks with Him! Whom what he finds 
Of flavor or of scent in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand, 
ot ae J a ee hee a, eee 


Prompts with remembrance of a present God.” 


Ver. 3. The intrans. use of moby, condemned by Mott, is recognized by Grsentus and Fuerst, in Judges xviii. 5; 


1 Ki. xxii. 12,15; 1 Chron. xxii. 13; Jer. ii. 37; though, strictly speaking, the Hebrew there conceived the thought causa- 
tively (make prosperous — do prosperously) which we conceive and express intransitively (Gus. Gr., 3 53, 2,2d paragraph). 
The difference is only in form; unless, which will hardly be claimed, there is here a change of subject in the principal and 
subordinate clauses of the same proposition. For the intrans. sense are De WETTE. (und alles was er thut gelingt thm), EWALD 
and OLSHAUSEN, (und alles was er thut gelingt), KAMPHAUSEN, (und alles was er thut wird wohl gerathen); for the causative 
sense, HUPFELD, word er glicklich durchfithren), Hrr21G, (vollfithrt er glitcklich), DELITZ80n, (fahrt er hindurch), ALEXANDER, 
(he shall make to prosper). 





- * Tt corresponds with Mott's rendering, selig, as well defined in Sanper's Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache: in einem 


Zustand sich befindend, wo der Geist in voller ganzer Befriedigung zu wonnevollem Wohlgefthl und Glick nichts weiter be- 
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PSALM II. 
1 Why do the heathen rage, — a Z 
and peoples imagine a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth set themselves, 
and rulers take counsel together, 
against Jehovah, and against his Anointed. 
“Let us break their bands asunder, 
and cast away their cords from us.” 
He that sitteth in the heavens will laugh; 
the Lord will deride them. 
Then will he speak to them in his anger, 
and will confound them in his hot displeasure, 
“Yet it is I that have anointed my king, 
on Zion, my holy mount.” » 
“T will declare the decree. 
Jehovah said to me, Thou art my Son; 
I this day have begotten thee. 
8 Ask of me, 
and I will give the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the ends of the earth for thy possession. 
9 Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 
thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” 
10 Now then, ye kings, be wise; 
be warned, ye judges of the earth. 
11 Serve Jehovah with fear; 
and rejoice with trembling. 
12 Kiss the Son, lest he be angry and ye perish in the way; 
for quickly will his anger burn. 
Happy all who put their trust in him! 


bo 


qo OD oO > Ww 


Ver. 6. Moll, have installed. 
Ver. 9. Or, with a sceptre of iron. 


Ver. 1. Dz Werre, Ewatp, OLSHAUSEN, take vers. 1 and 2asa question, both depending on the interrogation an, the 
influence of which extends on (as OLsH. well expresses it*) to yer.2, HUPFELD admits this to be the construction usually 
and naturally adopted; but prefers to close the question with a of ver. 1, the description commencing with 6. Against 
this the initial Vaw of b, and the parallelism, are decisive objections; while the grounds for and against his construction 
are, as stated by himself, pretty evenly balanced. With more reason, LENGERKE, HENGSTENBERG, Hitzie, Detirzsca, Kamp- 
HAUSEN, PEROWNE, MOLL, close the question with ver. 1, taking ver. 2 affirmatively, as in the A. V. Though I think this 
questionable, I adopt it here as admissible, in accordance with MoLt’s comment. 

The relation of the two tenses here is very simple in the Hebrew conception of them, representing the act, or course 
of action, as already begun, and not completed but continuing on.t Our Present is the nearest expression we can give to 
each, without misrepresenting their true relation. : 

Ver. 6. Have anointed. Sym. éxpica, and Tara. *f\95. So Gesenius (Thes. and Lex.), De Werte, EwaLp (UmBrReEIt, 
BERTHEAU, On Prov. viii. 23, and others cited in the writer’s note on the passage). The analogy of the related form 7}D is 


in point, though not (as objected by Hupretp) used of official anointing.t—Others, I have constituted, or I have 
installed (Syr., Sept. and Vulg., with the pointing »F.DD3, careordOnv, constitutus sum). The case may not be as bad as 


represented by OLSHAUSEN (die Sache lisst sich nicht mehr mit Sicherheit entscheiden), though the reasons for this last render- 
ing seem hopelessly divergent. The ground meaning, to pour out, is applied in various senses. FUERST (Lex.), “‘to consecrate, 
to install, with the offering [pouring out] of a libation. Hene@stENBERG (after GussETT), to form. to bring into being (from the 
idea of casting, founding, by pouring out into a mould); hence, -J have Sormed my king, have constituted him. ALEXANDER, 
“1 have constituted, or created, with allusion in the Hebrew to the casting of an image.” LENGERKE, in a more general sense, 
J have formed my king, with reference to the sculptured work of the artist. HUPFELD (Ist “il from the pouring out of a 
libation for confirming a covenant or compact, fo constitute by a covenant (omitted in the 2d e .», and shown by his editor, 
Rieuy, to be quite inapplicable to a person). According to De.irzscn, Rream, Mott, PEROWNE (after BOTTcHER), the idea 
of pouring out, as of metals poured out in a state of fusion and forming a broad and firm basis, passes over into the sense 
of setting fast, establishing ; hence, I have constituted (PERowNE, J have set) my king. But neither of these senses inheres 
in the verb itself; and the older view suggests the easier transition from the ground idea.—DrLirzsca even proposes, as 
an analogous transition, the passing over of fundere into fundare! 

Ver. 7. Iwill declare. The energic form merely makes the expression more emphatic. pF)". “In a closed (and 


sharpened) syllable, which loses the tone, @ is at times attenuated into Uh oec oad, Thave begotten, yaty, Ihave be- 


> om Ce 
gotten thee” (Gusentus Gram. 327, Rem. 3; compare 2 44, Rem. 2, “such forms must nt be considered verbs middle E.”) 
Ver. 8. Inheritance. Not merely a “ possession,” but one bequeathed or bestowed by gift. 
Ver.12. 93. Archaic (an old Phoenician form) and poetic. 5 


* Der Einfluss des snd, ver. 1, dauert. fort. 


+ “The past tense (why have they raged ?) refers to the commotion as already begun, while the future in the next clause 
expresses its continuance ” (ALEXANDER). : 


{ Gusserr’s objection to the gram. constr. (Comment. Ling. Hebr. 3D )) I think is answered in my note on Prov. viii. 23, 


ra Pamsereph 5 and the objection of Lengerxg and others, that David “was not anointed on Zion,” in the 3d paragraph of 
at note. 


@ Répicer (Appendix to the Thes. of GEsentus, p. 100): Ps. ii. 6, non est “ unaxit” (regem), sed constituit.... 
Eodemque referendum Niph. Prov. viii. 23, Rigen o : Sarin 62 











} 
. 


— « 
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PSALM IIl. 
A Psalm of David, when he fled from Absalom his son. 


1 Jehovah, how many are my foes! 
Many are rising up against me. 
2 Many are saying of my soul, 
there is no salvation for him in God. (Pause.) 
‘3 ~But thou, Jehovah, art a shield about me, 
my glory, and he that lifteth up my head. 
4 With my voice I ery unto Jehovah,,. 
and he heareth me from his holy mount. (Pause.) 
5 I have laid me down, and slept; 
I have awaked ; for Jehovah sustaineth me. 
6 I will not be afraid of ten thousands of people, 
who have arrayed themselves against me round about. 
7 Arise, Jehovah ; save me, my God; 
for thou hast smitten all my enemies on the cheek bone; 
the teeth of the wicked thou hast broken. 
8 The salvation is of Jehovah. 
Thy blessing be upon thy people! (Pause.) 


Ver. 3.—Pause: the most probable meaning of the difficult Heb. word, directing the suspension of the vocal singing while 
the music of instruments was continued (Sept. écapadua), and indicating a pause of thought after a sentiment of special 
interest and significance; hence used even at the close of a Psalm (Pass. iii., ix., xxix). For other views, see 312 of the In- 
troduction. 

Ver. 4.—With my voice: 7: ¢. aloud, audibly (Moll, laut). Quite needlessly, the supplemental idea of full, with my whole 


strength of voice, is assumed by some (Gesenius, Lex., by, “with my full voice”). An uttered emotion is meant, in dis- 


tinction from the unspoken feeling of the heart which silently cries to God; an emotion so strong and irrepressible, that it 
cries out for help. 
Ver. 7.—Hast smitten: in past times and former seasons of peril. 


PSALM IV. 
To the chief Musician. With stringed instruments. A Psalm of David. 


1 When I call, answer thou me, my righteous God! 
In the distress thou didst give me enlargement; 
be gracious to me and hear my prayer. 
2. Sons of men, how long shall my glory be for shame, 
how long will ye love vanity, seek a lie? (Pause.) 
3 But know that Jehovah hath set apart his Beloved; 
Jehovah will hear when I call to him. 
4 Stand in awe, and do not sin; 
commune with your heart upon your bed, 
and be still. (Pause.) 
5 Offer sacrifices of righteousness, 
and put your trust in Jehovah. - 
6 Many are saying, Who will cause us to see good? 
Lift upon us the light of thy countenance, O Jehovah! 
7 Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 
more than in the time when their corn and their new wine increased. 
8 In peace will I both lay me down and sleep; 
for thou Jehovah, alone, 
wilt make me dwell in safety. 


Ver. 2.—My glory: as in Ps. iii. 3—For shame: for an object of contempt and scorn in the person of his representative. 

Ver. 3.— Hath set apart: distinguishing him from all others. Compare the use of the yerb in Ex. Xxxill. 16; viii. 22; 
ix. 4; xi. 17.— Beloved: VDP) “from JOP), love to God or man, may either signify an object of the divine mercy or one 
actuated by religious love. . . . The predominant idea seems to be the passive one” ALEXANDER), is a difficult word to ex- 
press fully in English Hupre.p and Mott, happily, Begnadeten.— His beloved: \), periphrastic expression of the genitive 
(GesEntus, gram., 3115, 2). De Werte (correctly as to the construction), setnen Frommen auserkornen. With less signifi- 
cance, HupreiD, Mout and others, has chosen—for himself, “ for his own service, the execution of his own plans, and the 
promotion of his own honor” (ALEXANDER). GazsENtus (‘Thes., vol. i, p. 502), piws in eum (Deum), 
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PSALM V. 
To the chief Musician. To the music of wind-instruments. A Psalm of David. 


1 Give ear to my words, O Jehovah ; 
consider my complaint. 
2 Attend to the voice of my cry, my King and my’God; 
for to thee will I pray. 
3. Jehovah, in the morning shalt thou hear my voice; 
in the morning will I direct [my prayer] to thee, and will watch. 
4 For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness; 
evil shall not dwell with thee. 
5 The proud shall not stand in thy sight; 
thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 
6 Thou wilt destroy them that speak falsehood; 
Jehovah will abhor the bloody and deceitful man. 
7 But I, in the abundance of thy kindness will I come into thy house; 
I will worship toward thy holy temple, in thy fear. 
8 Jehovah, lead me in thy righteousness because of my enemies; 
make plain thy way before me. 
9 For there is nothing certain in their mouth; 
their inward part is corruption ; 
their throat is an opened sepulchre; 
they make smooth their tongue. 
10 Let them bear their guilt, O God! 
They shall fall by their own counsels. 
In the multitude of their transgressions thrust them out; 
for they have rebelled against thee. 
11 But all that trust in thee shall rejoice ; 
they shall ever shout for joy, and thou wilt defend them; 
and they that love thy name shall be joyful in thee. 
12 For thou, Jehovah, wilt bless the righteous ; 
with favor, as with a shield, wilt thou encompass him. 


Ver. 5.—The proud. So GEsENIUs and Fuerst; and so the Hebrew word may well be rendered in Ps. 
the rendering, fools, is pertinent there, and still more so in Ps, Ixxiii. 3. “The Hen of boasting and sox ie pacatinns 
the mind of the sacred writers, with that of folly” (Gxsentus, lex.). By EWALD, Hupre.p, Mott, the word is rendered 
fools. HuPFELD fails to show that the former sense is inapplicable here; and his deduction of the senses, to sound, to call, 
to glory, to boast, and to be bright, to shine, from the assumed ground meaning, to be empty, is not logical. : : 

Ver. 9.—Properly, in his mouth: 7. e. in the mouth of each of them; an enallage mumeri not unfrequent, especially in 
poetry, as remarked by HoupreLD.—Corruption (GEsENIUs, FUERST). MOLL, an abyss (Abgrund). 80 Hupfeld; aod in hig 
notes, destruction ( Verderben) ; a, sense less pertinent in this connection, : i 


PSALM VI. 
To the chief Musician. With stringed instruments, upon the eighth. A Psalm of David, 


“1° Jehovah, do not in thine anger rebuke me, 

and do not in thy hot displeasure correct me. 

2 Be gracious to me, Jehovah, for I waste away; 
heal me, Jehovah, for my bones are shaken, 

3 And my soul is sorely shaken; 
and thou, Jehovah—how long! 

4 Return, O Jehovah, deliver my soul; 
save me, for thy mercy’s sake. 

5 For in death there is no remembrance of thee} 
in the underworld who wil! give thee thanks! 
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6 Iam wearied with my groaning; 
all the night I make my couch to swim, 
with tears I cause my bed to flow. 
7 Mine eye is wasted with grief, ~ 
is grown old because of all my adversaries. 
8 Depart from me all ye workers of iniquity ; 
for Jehovah hath heard the voice of my weeping. 
9 Jehovah hath heard my supplication ; 
__ Jehovah will receive my prayer. 
10 All my enemies shall be ashamed, and sorely dismayed ; 
they shall-turn back, shall be ashamed, suddenly, —— 


__ Ver. 5.—Give thanks. Many, as Ewatp, Mout, prefer the other sense of the verb, to sing pratse (lobsingen). This is not 
inappropriate. But the object of thought in the writer’s mind, namely, mercies sought and anticipated, more naturally 
suggests the sense of thanksgiving; and the idea is, how is this possible in the grave? Hupfeld (in his notes) to offer 
praise, or, to thank (Lob darbringen, oder, danken). 

These words are to be taken in a qualified sense, as is evident from comparison with Pss. xvi. 11, xvii. 15, xlix. 14, 16, 
and other clear views of the ultimate future, both of the righteous and the wicked. 


PSALM VII. 


A plaintive song of David, which he sang to Jehovah concerning the words of Cush, a Benjamite. 


1 Jehovah, my God, in thee I put my trust; 
save me from all my persecutors, and deliver me; 
2 lest he tear my soul, like a lion, 
rending in pieces, and there be no deliverer! 
3 Jehovah, my God, if I have done this, 
if there is iniquity in my hands ; 
4 if I have requited with evil him that was at peace with me,— 
yea, I have delivered him that without cause oppressed me ;— 
5 then let the enemy pursue my soul, and overtake it, 
and tread down my life to the earth, 
and lay my honor in the dust. (Pause.) 
6 Arise, O Jehovah, in thine anger; 
raise thyself up amid the wrath of my adversaries, 
and awake for me; thou hast commanded judgment. 
7 And let the assembly of the peoples encompass thee round, 
and return to the place on high, above them. 
8 Jehovah will judge the nations ; 
judge me, O Jehovah, ; 
according to my righteousness, and according to my integrity within me. 
9 Let now the evil of the wicked come to an end; 
and thou wilt establish the just, 
even trying the hearts and reins, 
righteous God | 
10 = My shield is with God, 
who saveth the upright in heart. 
11 God is a righteous judge; 
and God is angry every day. 
12 If one turn not, he will whet his sword; 
his bow he hath bent, and made it ready, 
13 and hath aimed at him weapons of death; 
his arrows he will make burning ones. 
14 __ Behold, he will travail with iniquity, 
and conceive mischief, and bring forth falsehood. 
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15 He digged a pit, and hollowed it out, 
and fell into the ditch he made. 
16 His mischief will return upon his own head, . 
and upon his crown will his violence descend. : 
17 Iwill praise Jehovah, according to his righteousness, 
And will sing praise to the name of Jehovah Most High. 


Ver. 4. Yea, I have delivered (1 Sam. xxiv. 4-7; xxvi. 8-12).—Mou.: and have plundered him who was my oppressor 
without cause. A marked anticlimax; for, as remarked by HUPFELD, a universally recognized wrong done to a friend, in 
the first member, is followed in the second by a justifiable retaliation for unprovoked oppression, which was no wrong, and 
the charge would be no injurious slander. He translates, errettete ich doch, and examines and refutes other renderings, 


showing that this is the only admissible one. : 
Ver. 8. Withinme. See references in GESENIUS, Lex, Sy, 38,e. Mot: [let it come] upon me (HuPFELD, es komme auf 


mich ; EwAud, mir geschehe) ; an ellipsis not justified, as well remarked by Rizum (2d ed. of HUPFELD) by such references as 
Gen. xvi. 5; xxvii. 13. 


_ PSALM VIII. 
To the chief Musician. On the Gittith. A Psalm of David. 


1 Jehovah, our Lord, 
how excellent is thy name in.all the earth, 
thou whose glory is set upon the heavens! 
2 Out of the mouth of children and nurslings hast thou founded strength, 
because of thine adversaries, 
to silence the enemy and the revenger. 
3 When I behold thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
moon and stars which thou hast ordained; 
4 what is man, that thou shouldst be mindful of him, 
and a son of man, that thou shouldst visit him ; 
5 and shouldst make him little lower than angels, 
and shouldst crown him with glory and honor ; 
6 shouldst give him dominion over the works of thy hands! 
All thou hast put under his feet; 
7 sheep and oxen, all of them; 
yea, and beasts of the field, 
8 bird of heaven, and fishes of the sea,— 
that which passeth through paths of the seas. 
9 Jehovah, our Lord, 
how excellent is thy name in all the earth! 


Ps. viii. (title). Gztéth: an instrument of music, to which th ii i i i 
Or, After the Gittith (after the melody of that name)” ree psalms (viii., Ixxxi., Ixxxiv.) are directed to be sung. 


Ver. 1. Is set upon the heavens: is specially manifested there; comp. Ps. xix. 1—Thou whose: GEsentus, Gram. 3123 
1, Rem. 1; Ewatp, du dess.—The difficult form 1137) is here taken'in the oldest and most usual construction of this EAR 
(for which nothing satisfactory has yet been substituted), as Infin. constr. like M17. Gen. xlvi. 3, used substantively witha 
following gen. (Gesentus, Gram. 2133, 2); Ewan, krit. Gram. 3 258, 3, not. 6, von dem, ist das Setzen deines Glanzes cujus 
splendor positus est. Later (Die Psalmen) he seeks to escape the difficulty by a change of pointing and assumption of an un- 
authorized form of the verb.—Others (taking the form in its ordinary use as the lengthened Imperative) translate, Set thou, 


in the optative sense of the Imp. (GEszn1US, Gram. 2 130, 1 NS ¢ i 
Doriods teanitouunte al ebeoracsine . @ , 1), let thy glory be set upon (or, above) the heavens; but against the 


Ver. 2. Founded strength: inspiring confidence to resi 
Wer, Or. tittle lowe than Det © resist and quell the assaults of the enemy. 


PSALM IX. 
To the chief Musician. After [the melody] Death of the Son. A Paalm of David. 


1 _ I will praise Jehovah with my whole heart; 
I will recount all thy wondrous works. 
2 I will be glad and rejoice in thee, 
I will sing praise to thy name, Most High ; 
3 when my enemies turn backward, 
‘ ee oa perish before thee. 
or thou hast maintained my right and m ; 
thou sattest in the throne, fdgee right. ket, 
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5 Thou hast rebuked the heathen, hast destroyed the wicked ; 
their name thou hast blotted out forever and ever. 
6 As for the enemy, the desolations are ended forever; 
and cities hast thou destroyed; their memory, even theirs, is perished. 
7 But Jehovah will sit forever; 
he hath founded his throne for judgment. 
8 And he will judge the habitable earth in righteousness; 
he will judge peoples in uprightness. 
9 So let Jehovah be a refuge for the oppressed, 
a refuge in times of distress; 
10 and they will trust in thee who know thy name, 
for thou hast not forsaken them that seek thee, Jehovah. 
11 ‘Sing praise to Jehovah, who dwelleth in Zion ; 
make known his deeds among the peoples; 
12 that he who maketh inquisition for blood hath remembered them, 
hath not forgotten the cry of the suffering. 
13 Be gracious to me, Jehovah; 
behold my suffering from them that hate me, 
thou that liftest me up from the gates of death: 
14 that I may recount all thy praise, 
in the gates of the daughter of Zion, — 
may exult in thy salvation. ‘ 
15 ‘The heathen have sunk down in the pit they made; 
in the net which they hid is their own foot taken. 
16 Jehovah made himself known; he executed judgment ; 
in the work of his hands was the wicked snared. (Music, Pause.) 
17. = The wicked shall turn back to the underworld, 
all the heathen that forget God. 
18 For the needy shall not always be forgotten ; 
the hope of the humble shall not perish forever. 
19 Arise, Jehovah! Let not man prevail ; 
let the heathen be judged before thee. 
20 Put them in fear, O Jehovah; 
let the heathen know that they are men. (Pause.) 


Ps. ix. (title.) Death of the Son: a composition which gave the name to a melody to which this Psalm was to be sung. 
For the occasion (see v. 6), compare 2 Sam. viii. 1-14. 

Ver. 6. The desolations: ot invading heathen armies; or (as the words may mean) the desolations inflicted on’ the 
enemy, so complete as to be ended forever, leaving nothing to be done. ven theirs: mighty and renowned as they were, 

Ver. 8. The habitable earth: wherever men dwell. f 

Ver. 20. Pause: See the remark on Ps. iii. 2. 


PSALM X. 


1 Wherefore, O Jehovah, standest thou afar off, 
hidest thyself in times of distress? 
2 The wicked in his pride persecuteth the lowly; 
let them be taken in the devices which they contrived. 
8 For the wicked glorieth in his soul’s desire, 
and greedy of gain forsaketh, contemneth Jehovah. 
4 ‘The wicked, through his pride of countenance, will not seek; 
God is not in all his thoughts. 
5 His ways are sure at all times; i 
thy judgments are far above, out of his sight; 
as for all his adversaries, he scoffeth at them. 
6 He hath said in his heart, I shall not be moved; 
I shall never be in adversity. F 
7 With cursing is his mouth filled, and with deceits and extortion ; 
under his tongue is mischief and falsehood. 


44 
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8 He sitteth in ambush by the villages ; 
in the secret places he slayeth the innocent; 
his eyes lurk for the wretched. : 
9 He lieth in wait in the hiding place as a lion in his covert; 
he lieth in wait to seize upon the weak; 
he seizeth upon the weak when he hath drawn him into his net, 
10 He boweth himself, he croucheth down, 
and the wretched fall by his strong ones. 
11 He saith in his heart: God hath forgotten; 
he hath hidden his face, he seeth it not forever. 
12° Arise, Jehovah; O God, lift up thy hand; 
do not forget the lowly. 
13 Wherefore hath the wicked contemned God, 
said in his heart, Thou wilt not require it? 
14 Thou hast seen; for thou dost look upon. trouble and sorrow, 
to set them on thy hand. 
To thee the wretched will commit it; 
the orphan’s helper hast thou been. 
15 Break the arm of the wicked; 
and the evil man, thou wilt search out his wickedness till thou find no more. 
16 Jehovah is king forever; 
the heathen have perished from his land. 
17 The desire of the lowly thou hast heard, O Jehovah; 
thou wilt confirm their heart, thou wilt incline thine ear; 
18 to judge the orphan and oppressed, 
that he no more may dread man that is of the earth. 


Ver. 4. Will not seek: is too proud and self-confident to look beyond himself for help, or (second iow- 
ledge a God. The words may be rendered (perhaps more Peteteen in the beundeiiny (recon menben) eae 

The wicked, according to his pride of countenance, “ He will not require it,” 

“There is no ee, all eA thoughts. . 

Ver.5. Thy judgments. The divine purpose in the infliction of judgments is far above his earthly an: i 

Ver.16. Have perished. Ewald’s assumption of a voluntative use of the Perf. (Lehrb. 8te henge io T, umekon a 
seien die Frevler!), is uncalled for, and its admission introduces uncertainty and confusion in the plainest langua; e. In 
Ps. xviii. 46, he translates, Let Jehovah live! (Es lebe Jahve!). But how tame and impertinent, compared with the oon 
fident and triumphant assertion, ‘“‘ Jehovah lives, and blessed be my rock!” : fs 

Ver.18, Or, that man, that is of the earth, may put in fear no more. 


PSALM XI. 
To the chief Musician. [A Psalm] of David. 


1 In Jehovah put I my trust. 
How say ye to my soul, 
flee [as] a bird to your mountain! 
2 For lo, the wicked bend the bow; 
they have fitted their arrow upon the string, 
to shoot covertly at the upright in heart. 
3 When the foundations are destroyed, 
what can the righteous do? 
4 Jehovah, is in his holy temple; 
Jehovah,—in heaven is his throne. 
His eyes behold, 
his eyelids try, the sons of men. 
5 Jehovah trieth the righteous; 
and the wicked, and lover of violence, his soul hateth, 
6 He will rain on the wicked snares, 
fire and brimstone, and a burning tempest,— 
the portion of their cup! 
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7 For righteous is Jehovah, he loveth righteousness; 

his countenance beholdeth the upright. 








Ps, xi, The sentiments of the Psalm point clearly to the period of the persecuti i ace 
2 ay XVili._xxx. especially xxviii. 7-26. a . ‘<: BE eae eRe odhorents, 
er. 3.— Foundations: namely, of social order, on which the peace and ity of soci i i- 
cable £3 ihe ei econ areca. > a p security of society rest. The language is appli. 
er, 4.—Temple. Compare 1 Sam, i. 9; iii. 3; showing that the tabernacle, which in 
ee ae aa ee ; ; g , Which contained the ark, the symbol of Je- 
Ver, 5.—Trieth the righteous: with the implication that he finds him faithful; as must be the result of such a trial, 


PSALM XII. 


To the chief Musician. On the eighth. A Psalm of David. 


1 Save, Jehovah, for the godly ceaseth; 
for the faithful fail from the sons of men. 
2 They speak falsehood every man with his neighbour; 
with flattering lips, with a double heart, they speak. 
| 3 May Jehovah cut off all flattering lips, 
: the tongue that speaketh proud things; 
4 who say, With our tongue will we prevail; 
our lips are our own; whois lord over us? 
5 For the oppression of the lowly, for the sighing of the needy, 
now will I arise, saith Jehovah; 
I will set him in safety at whom he scoffs. 
6 The sayings of Jehovah are pure sayings; 
silver tried in a furnace of earth, 
} seven times refined. 
7 Thou, Jehovah, wilt keep them, \ 
wilt guard them from this generation forever. 
8 The wicked walk on every side, 
when the vilest of the sons of men are exalted. 


oe eS ee eee ee 


Ps, xii. (title.) On the eighth. See Ps. vi. 

Ver. 5.—Or, I will set him in safety who pants for it. 

Ver. 6.—Or, silver melted to the ground in a furnace. Meaning: melted from the oré in afurnace, and flowing down 
to the ground,—to the receptacle in tie earth, : 8 


PSALM XIII. 


To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 How long, Jehovah! Wilt thou forget me forever? 
How long wilt thou hide thy face from me? 
2 How long shall I take counsel in my soul, 
bear sorrow in my heart, daily? 
How long shall my enemy be exalted over me? 
8 Look, I pray, answer me, Jehovah, my God; 
lighten my eyes, lest I sleep the [sleep of] death; 
4 lest my enemy say, I have prevailed over him; 
lest my foes exult when I am ready to fall. 
5 But I, in thy kindness have I trusted ; 
let my heart exult in thy salvation. 
6 I will sing to Jehovah, for he hath been bountiful to me. 
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PSALM XIV. 
To the chief Musician. [A Psalm] of David. 


1. The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
Corrupt, abominable are they in their works; 
there is none that doeth good. 

9 Jehovah looked down from heaven upon the sons of men, 
to see if there is any that understandeth, 
that seeketh after God. 

3 They have all turned aside; together they are corrupted ; 
there is none that doeth good, not even one. 

4 Have all the workers of iniquity no knowledge, 
who eat up my people as they eat bread, 
call not upon Jehovah ? 

5 There were they in great fear, 
for God is in the righteous generation. 

6 Ye put to shame the counsel of the lowly, 
for Jehovah is his refuge. 

7 Oh for the salvation of Israel out of Zion ! 
When Jehovah turneth the captivity of his people, 
Jacob will exult, Israel will rejoice. 


Ver. 6. By “counsel of the lowly ” is meant whatever he devises, or resorts to, for security. As his reliance is on the 
righteous sovereignty of God, whoever wrongs him “ puts that to shame.” ; 


Ver. 7. Turneth the captivity : a proverbial phrase, meaning restoration to prosperity. See the remark on Ps, Ixxxv,1. 


PSALM XV. 
A Psalm of David. 


1 Jehovah, who shall sojourn in thy tabernacle? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy mount? 
2 He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 
and speaketh truth in his heart. 
3 He hath not slandered with his tongue, 
hath not done evil to his fellow, 
nor taken up a reproach against his neighbor. 
4 In his eyes a reprobate is abhorred ; 
but he will honor them that fear Jehovah. 
If he hath sworn to his harm, he will not change. 
5 His money he hath not put out at usury ; 
nor hath he taken a bribe against the innocent. 
He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 


pbs 1. Sojourn in thy tabernacle; meaning, to frequent it, to be as it were Jehovah’s guest, and under his care and 
rotection. 


Ver. 5, Usury, in its modern sense (excessive and unlawful interest on money loaned,) was not m 

hi i 1 eant b: 

word, nor by the authors of the common English version. (See SmitH’s Bible Dumoun Am. ed. ey Usury.) eae “ 
the Hebrews, the taking of interest on money loaned to their brethren was prohibited, as usurious in our modern sense of 


the word,—namely, as unlawful and oppressive. (See the writer’s note on Proverbs xxviii i 
word usury is here the nearest expression we a of the meaning. ae ality Besrbonee en) ene 


PSALM XVI. 
Memorial [Psalm] of David. 


1 Preserve me, O God, for I trust in thee. ; 


2 Thou [my soul] hast said to Jehovah, Thou art Lord ; 
my good is not aside from thee. 


es 
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3 As for the saints who are in the earth, 
[they are] the excellent, in whom is all my delight. 

4 Their sorrows shall be multiplied that exchange for another. 

_ I will not pour out their drink-offerings of blood, 
and will not take their names upon my lips. 

5 Jehovah is the portion of my heritage and of my cup; 
thou wilt maintain my lot. 

6 The lines have fallen to me in pleasant places; 
yea, I have a goodly heritage. 

7 Iwill bless Jehovah who hath counseled me; 
also by night my reins admonish me. 

8 I have set Jehovah always before me; 
because [he is] on my right hand, I shall not be moved. 

9 Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory exulteth ; 
also my flesh shall rest in hope. 

10 For thou wilt not abandon my soul to the underworld ; 
thou wilt not suffer thy Holy One to see corruption. 
11 Thou wilt show me the path of life, ; 

fullness of joys in thy presence, 
pleasures at thy right hand, for evermore | 


Ver. 2. Thou [my soul] hast said: appealing to his self-consciousness of this truth, as though strengthening himself in 
the conviction of it, as his sole reliance in the hour of trial. “Soul” is implied in the form of the Hebrew verb. 


Second member. Aside from thee. HuPFELD (ed. RIEHM): Mein Glitck ist nicht ausser dir. oy) bedeutet . . . hinzu- 


kommend zu, sammt—mpds mit Dat... . Somit ist genauer zu erklaren, metn Glick komme nicht zu dir hinzu—nichts was 
zu dir hinzukommen misste, macht mich gliicklich, sondern du allein, ; 


Ver. 3. As for: Gesentus, Lez., G 14. 

Ver. 4. Another. Compare Is. xlviii.11, “I will not give my glory to another.” Another god, is the implicationin 
both passages. 

Ver. 6. Lines. Measuring lines, by which lands were measured off for division. Compare Ps. Ixxviii. 55, “ divided 


' them a heritage by line.” 


Ver. 9. My glory. The distinguishing and nobler part of man, his spiritual in distinction from his material, physical 


nature. 
Ver. 10. Holy One. Or, Beloved; compare Ps. iv. 3. 


PSALM XVII. 
A Prayer of David. 


1 Hear, O Jehovah, the right; 
be attentive to my cry. 
Give ear to my prayer, 
from lips not deceitful. 
2 Let my sentence come forth from thy presence; 
let thine eyes behold the things that are equal. 
8 Thou hast tried my heart, hast visited by night, 
hast assayed me,—thou findest nothing. 
I have purposed, my mouth shall not transgress, 
4 As to the deeds of man, by the word of thy lips 
I have kept myself from the paths of the violent. 
5 My steps have held fast to thy ways; 
my feet have not wavered. 
6 ‘have called upon thee, for thou wilt answer me, O God ; 
incline thine ear to me, hear my speech. 
7 Show thy marvelous kindness, thou that savest the trusting, 
from such as rise up against them, with thy right hand. 
8 Keep me as the apple of the eye; 
in the shadow of thy wings thou wilt hide me, 


Sa 
vee 
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9 from the wicked that oppress me, 
my deadly enemies that encompass me round, 
10 They are enclosed in their own fat ; 
with their mouth they speak proudly. 
11 At our footsteps they have now encompassed us; 
they have set their eyes to bow [us] down to the earth, 
12 He is like a lion that is greedy for prey, 
and as a young lion lurking in secret places. 
13 Arise, O Jehovah! 
Confront him; make him crouch down. 
Deliver my soul from the wicked, thy sword, 
from men, thy hand, Jehovah ; 
14 from men of the world, whose portion is in life, 
and with thy hoard thou wilt fill their belly. 
They shall be surfeited with sons, 
and leave their excess to their children. 
15 As for me, in righteousness shall I behold thy face, 
shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness. 


Ver.9. Or, my enemies that eagerly compass me round. 


Ver. 10 In their own fat. An expression either of luxurious ease, or of grossness in regard to spiritual perception. 
For the former, compare Job xv. 27; and for the latter, Is. vi, 10. 


Ver. 11. They have set their eyes: namely, on this object; they are wholly intent on it. Compare the similar expres- 
sion in Luke ix. 53. 


Ver. 15. With thy likeness: with God, as manifested to those whom he permits to behold him. Compare Matt. v. 8. 


PSALM XVIII. 


To the chief Musician. By the servant of Jehovah, by David, who spake to Jehovah the words of this 
song, n the day when Jehovah had delivered him from the hand of all his enemies, [ 
and from the hand of Saul; and he said: 


1 I will love thee, Jehovah, my strength. 
2 Jehovah is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer, 
my God, my rock, I will trust in him; 
my shield, my horn of salvation, my high tower. 
3 ‘Praised will I call Jehovah, 
and from my enemies shall I be saved. 
4. The bands of death encompassed me; 
and floods of the ungodly make me afraid. 
5 The bands of the underworld surrounded me, 
the snares of death confronted me. 
6 In my distress I call upon Jehovah, 
and unto my God I cry. 
From his temple he heareth my voice, 
and my cry cometh before him, into his ears. 
7 Then the earth shook and quaked; 
and the foundations of the mountains trembled, 
and were shaken, because he was wroth. 
8 There went up smoke in his nostril, 
and fire out of his mouth devoured ; 
coals were kindled from it. 
9 And he bowed the heavens and came down, 
and thick darkness was under his feet, 
10 And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly, 
and soared along on wings of the wind. 


Ve eo | 





a 
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11 He made darkness his covering, 
his pavilion round about him ; 
dark waters, thick clouds of the skies. 
12 From the brightness before him his thick clouds passed away ; 
hail, and coals of fire! 
13 And Jehovah thundered in the heavens, 
and the Most High uttered his voice; 
hail, and coals of fire! 
14 And he sent out his arrows and scattered them, 
and shot forth lightnings and discomfited them. 
15 And the channels of water were seen, 
and the foundations of the world were made bare, 
at thy rebuke, O Jehovah, 
at the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 
16 He sendeth from on high, he taketh me, 
he draweth me out of many waters. 
17 He delivereth me from my strong enemy, 
and from my haters, for they were too strong for me. 
18 They confront me in the day of my calamity ; 
and Jehovah became a stay for me, 
19 and brought me forth to a large place ; 
he delivereth me, because he hath delight in me. 
20 Jehovah requiteth me according to my righteousness ; 
according to the cleanness of my hands he recompenseth me, 
21 For I have kept the ways of Jehovah, 
and have not wickedly departed from my God. 
22 For all his judgments were before me, 
and his statutes I put not away from me; 
23 and I was upright with him, 
and kept myself from my iniquity ; 
24 and Jehovah recompensed me according to my righteousness, 
according to the cleanness of my hands before his eyes. 
25 With the gracious thou wilt show thyself gracious ; 
with an upright man thou wilt show thyself upright ; 
26 with the pure thou wilt show thyself pure ; 
and with the froward thou wilt show thyself froward. 
27 For thou wilt save an afflicted people, 
and lofty eyes thou wilt bring low. 
28 For thou wilt light my lamp; 
Jehovah my God will enlighten my darkness. 
29 For by thee J shall run through a troop, 
and by my God I shall leap over a wall. 
30 — As for God, his way is perfect ; 
the word of Jehovah is tried; 
a shield is he to all that trust in him. 
81 For who is God besides Jehovah, 
and who is a rock save our God ; 
32 the Mighty, that girdeth me with strength, 
and hath made my way perfect ; 
33 making my feet like hinds’, 
and on my high places he maketh me stand; 
84 teaching my hands to war, 
and a bow of brass is bent by my arms. 


.85 And thou gavest me the shield of thy salvation ; 


and thy right hand will hold me up, 

and thy condescension will make me great. 
36 Thou wilt enlarge my steps under me, 

and my ankles waver not. 
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87 I shall pursue my enemies, and overtake them ; 
and shall not turn again till they are consumed. 

38 I shall smite them, and they will not be able to rise ; 
they will fall beneath my feet. 

39 a thou hast girded me with strength for the battle; 
thou wilt make them crouch under me that rise up against me, 

40 And thou hast given me the neck of my enemies; 
and those that hate me, I will destroy them. 

41 They will cry and there is no deliverer ; 
to Jehovah, and he answereth them not. 

42 And I shall beat them small as dust before the wind ; 
as mire of the streets I will pour them out. 

43 Thou wilt deliver me from the strifes of the people ; 
thou wilt make me the head of the heathen; 
a people I have not known shall serve me. 

44 At the hearing of the ear they will obey me; 
strangers will profess submission to me. 

45 Strangers will fade away, 
and will tremble from their strongholds. 

46 Jehovah liveth, and blessed be my rock, 

* and let the God of my salvation be exalted ; 

47 the Mighty, who avengeth me, 
and hath subdued peoples under me, 

48 delivering me from my enemies. 
Yea, thou wilt lift me above those that rise up against me; 
from the man of violence thou wilt rescue me. 

49 Therefore will I praise thee, Jehovah, among the heathen, 
and to thy name will I sing. 

50 Great deliverances he giveth to his king, 
and showeth kindness to his anointed, 
to David, and to his seed, forevermore. 


Ver. 2. Horn, emblem of strength and of defence; of salvation, as the instrument and means of it. 

Ver. S, The rapid alternation of the Perfect and Imperfect (vv. 4, 6, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20), is properly pointed out by Dr. 
Alexander as a peculiar and striking feature of this spirited composition, adding much to the vividness of the description. 
Bort the latter tense is better expressed by our Presené than by the Fudwre, and more in consonance with the true relation 
of the two Hebrew tenses, : 


Ver. 12, The scene now changes. <A blaze of light, from before Him, disperses the darkness of enveloping clouds, in 
showers of hail and burning coals. . : 


Vers. 12. 18. Hatl and coals ef fire. Compare Ex. ix. 28, 24. 
Ver. 46. Ewaip: Es lebe Jehovah! See the remark on Ps. x. 16. 
Ver. 50. To his anointed—to David, and to his seed. These words are the key to the sentiments of this psalm, and of all © 


of like import. The Psalmist speaks as the representative of that divinely constituted i i 
Sok tne eaih wenagponed is his = y a sovereignty, of which he was the 


PSALM XIX. 
To the chief Musician. [A Psalm] of David. 


1 The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the expanse proclaimeth his handiwork. 
2 Day to day uttereth speech, 
and night to night showeth knowledge. 
3 There is no speech nor language, ‘ 
where their voice is not heard. 
4 Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 
In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun; 
5 and he is asa bridegroom coming out of his chamber; 
he rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race, : 


“eo 
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6 His going forth is from the end of the heavens, 
and his circuit unto the ends thereof, 
and there is nothing hidden from his heat. 
7 The law of Jehovah is perfect, converting the soul; 
the testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the simple. 
8 The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart; 
the commandment of Jehovah is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
9 The fear of Jehovah is clean, enduring forever ; 
the judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are righteous altogether; 
10 more to be desired than gold, and much fine gold, 
and sweeter than honey, and the dropping of the combs. 
11 Moreover, by them is thy servant warned ; 
in keeping them there is great reward. 
12‘ Errors, who can understand! 
Of hidden ones do thou acquit me. 
13 Also from presumptuous ones withhold thy servant ; 
let them not have dominion over me ; 
then shall I be upright, and be free from great transgression. 
14 Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, 
Be acceptable in thy sight, 
Jehovah, my rock, and my redeemer. 





Ver. 1. Theexpanse: HUPFELD, die Ausdehnung ; Mott, wortlich, Ausdehnung. Johnson defines expanse, “a body widely 
ey without inequalities;” exactly corresponding to the Hebrew word. So MiuTon uses it (Paradise Lost, book vii. 
ine 340): 
“ Again the Almighty spake: Let there be lights, 
High in the expanse of heaven.” 


The rendering firmament, from the Latin Vulgate, follows the false rendering, orepéwsa, of the Septuagint version.* 
Ver. 3. In every land, is meant. Their voice is heard, whatever may be the “speech or language ” of the people. They 


preach to all, of every tongue, and are understood by all. 

Of the many proposed constructions, this is certainly the most suited to the connection of thought. Huprrup admits 
that it gives the best sense; and his grounds for holding it to be grammatically untenable are not decisive.—The omission 
of the relative (here adverbial) is not unfrequent (zwmal in der zterlich kurzen Sprachweise, EWALD, Lehrb. ¢ 332, a), and 

SWALD admits that it may be supposed here.t His objection, that to speak of the various languages of the peoples does 
not belong in this connection, will not hold against the true conception of the words. 

Among other constructions are the following: Kein Spruch und keine Worte, deren Stimme man nicht verniihme (Dz 
Werte); Sonder Suge, sonder Worte, ohne dass gehirt wird seine Stimme, ward durch die ganze Erde laut sein Schall, etc. 
(Ewatp); Ohne Rede und ohne Worte, ungehirtist thre Stimme (HuPF&LD); Keine Rede und keine Worte, wovon ungehirt 
die Stimme [wdre], (Mott). Bérrouer, as usual, cuts the knot, and escapes the difficulty by re-writing the author’s text. 

Ver. 12. Hidden ones. Such as are unobserved, and of which one is not conscious, in’ distinction from deliberate and 


purposed sins, spoken of in the next verse, 


PSALM XX. 
To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 Jehovah answer thee in the day of trouble, 
the name of the God of Jacob detend thee ; 

2 send thee help from the sanctuary, 
and strengthen thee from Zion ; 

83 remember all thy offerings, 
and accept thy burnt-sacrifice ; 

4 grant thee according to thy heart, 
and fulfill all thy counsel. 

5 May we shout for joy in thy deliverance, 
and in the name of our God lift up a banner. 
Jehovah fulfill all thy petitions. 

6 Now know I, 
that Jehovah saveth his anointed. 

He will answer him from his holy heavens, 
with the saving strength of his right hand. 


* Der Begriff des Fasten liegt nicht darin, sondernnur einer ausgedehnten Fliche, wie die Erde (vgl. Jes. xlit. 5, «liv. 


24), also Ausdehnung (HuPFELD) ; i 
ig Zwar kinnte man auch diesen Sinn vermuthen: keine Sprache unter den Vélkersprachen und keine Rede gibt es wo 
¢ 


2 332, a) seine Stimme nicht gehort wird (Die Psaimen). 
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7 Some in chariots, and some in horses, 

but we in the name of Jehovah our God, will glory. 
8 They have bowed down and fallen; 

but we are risen and stand upright. 
9 Jehovah, save! 

Let the king answer us, in the day we call. 


PSALM XxXI. 
To the chief Musician. A Psalmof David. 


1 Jehovah, in thy strength shall the king rejoice; 
and in thy salvation how greatly shall he exult! 
2 Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, 
and hast not withholden the request of his lips. (Pause.) 
3 For thou dost anticipate him with blessings of goodness, 
thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head. 
4 He asked of thee life, and thou gavest it to him, 
length of days forever and ever. 
5 Great is his glory in thy salvation; 
honor and majesty thou dost lay upon him. 
6 For thou makest him blessings forever ; 
thou dost gladden him with joy by thy countenance. 
7 For the king trusteth in Jehovah, . 
and through the kindness of the Most High he shall not be moved. 
8 Thy hand will find out all thy enemies; 
thy right hand will find out them that hate thee. 
9 Thou wilt make them as a fiery furnace in the time of thine anger ; 
Jehovah will swallow them up in his wrath, and fire will devour them. 
10 Their fruit thou wilt destroy from the earth, 
and their seed from the sons of men. 
11 ‘For they spread out evil against thee; 
they devised a plot; they shall not prevail. 
12 For thou wilt make them turn their back; 
with thy bowstrings thou wilt aim against their face. 
13 = Exalt thyself, Jehovah, in thy strength ; 
we will sing and praise in song thy power. 


Ver. 4. Length of days forever and ever: in the endless sovereignty of which he was the first carthly representative, 
Ver. 6. Thou makest him blessings: referring to their variety and fullness, 


Ver. 9. The second member shows that the earthly sovereign is only the instrument of divine justice. Compare the 
note at the close of Ps. xviii. 


Ver. 11. They spread out evil: as a net is spread for the unwary. 


PSALM XXII, 
To the chief Musician. After [the melody] Hind of the Morning. A Psalm of David, 


1 My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me! 
Far from my deliverance are the words of my groaning. 
2 My God, I cry, in the day-time, and thou answerest not; 
and in the night season, and there is no quiet for me, 
3 But thou art holy, 
enthroned in the praises of Israel. 
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4 In thee our fathers trusted ; 
they trusted, and thou didst deliver them. 
5 To thee they cried, and were freed ; 
in thee they trusted, and were not ashamed. 
6 ButI am a worm, and not a man; 
a reproach of men, and despised of the people. 
7 All that see me mock at me; 
they thrust out the lip, they shake the head [saying]: 
8 Commit it to Jehovah, he vill deliver him ; Le 
he will rescue him, for he delighteth in him. 
9 But thou art he that took me out of the womb, 
that made me trust, when on my mother’s breasts. 
10 On thee was I cast from the womb; 
from.the bowels of my mother thou art my God. 
11 Be not far from me, for trouble is near, 
for there is no helper. 
12. Many bulls have encompassed me; 
strong ones of Bashan have beset me round. 
13 They gaped upon me with their mouth, 
a ravening and roaring lion. 
14 I am poured out like water, 
and all my bones are parted. 
My heart is become like wax; 
melted in the midst of my bowels, 
15 My strength is dried up like a potsherd, 
and my tongue cleaveth to my jaws; 
and thou wilt lay me in the dust of death. 
16 For dogs have encompassed me; 
the assembly of evil-doers have inclosed me, 
piercing my hands and my feet. 
17 I may number all my bones; 
they look, they stare upon me. 
18 They part my garments among them, 
and for my vesture they cast lots. 
19 But thou, Jehovah, be not afar off; 
O my strength, hasten to my help. 
20 Rescue my soul from the sword, 
my life from.the power of the dog. 
21 Save me from the lion’s mouth, 
and answer [and rescue] me from the horns of wild oxen. 
22 Iwill declare thy name to my brethren ; 
in the midst of the assembly will I praise thee. 
23 Ye that fear Jehovah praise him; 
all ye seed of Jacob glorify him, 
and fear him all ye seed of Israel. : 
24 For he hath not despised, nor abhorred, the affliction of the afflicted, 
and hath not hid his face from him ; 
and when he cried to him, he heard. 
25 Of thee shall be my praise, in the great congregation ; 
my vows I will pay before them that fear him. 
26 The humble shall eat, and shall be satisfied ; 
they will praise Jehovah that seek him ; 
may your heart live forever! 
27 All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn to Jehovah, 
and all the families of nations shall worship before thee. 
28 For the kingdom is Jehovah’s, 
and he is ruler among the nations. 






— 


—— 
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29 They eat and worship, all the rich of the earth; 
before him shall bow all that go down to the dust, 
and he that can not keep his soul alive. 
30 A seed shall serve him; 
it shall be told of the Lord for generations. 
31 They shall-come, and shall make known his righteousness, 
to a people that shall be born, that he hath done it. 


Ver. 5. To thee they cried, and were freed. See Ex. iii. 9,10. 

Ver. 8. Said ironically, and in bitter mockery of the Psalmist’s trust in Jehovah. Compare Matt. xxvii. 43. 

Ver. 13. They: the adversaries, here compared to a hungry lion. 

Ver. 16. Piercingmy hands andmy feet. Or, as the lion my hands and my feet ;—or, as the lion at (or, about) my hands 
and my feet; t. e., on every side, The form "SD, as pointed here and in Is. xxxviii. 13, means, as the lion. But the ren- 
dering in the text has the support of the oldest traditionary exegesis in the rendering of the Sept. dpvéav, and of the Vulg. 
Soderunt; requiring either the punctuation N35 (Part. of \)3, after the form DP Hos. x. 14, with a questionable 

ae His 


plural ending) or “ISQ (const. st. of the same form), The evidence for the ms. reading }7%D (or }3) has been greatly 


weakened by the full statement of the case in Hupfeld’s crit. and exeget. notes on the passage (pp. 65-68, ed. R1rHm).* 
Still the authority of the ancient versions, the earliest being mauy centuries anterior to the Masora and the Masoretic 
punctuaticn, and to the oldest extant Heb. mss., is too weighty to allow the removal of the common rendering from the 
text. But we should do well to bear in mind the just and pertinent caution of Dr. ALEXANDER, that the question of con- 
struction “ought not to be embarrassed by any supposed conflict with New Testament authority, since no citation of the 
clause occurs there.” 

Ver. 21. Wild oxen: described in Job xxxix. 9-12, as peculiarly fierce and intractable. 

Ver. 25. Of thee. Or, from thee, as the source of my deliverance, and therefore of my praise. : 

Ver. 26. Shall eal: of the sacrificial feast made on occasion of the fulfillment of a vow (preceding verse). See Deut. 
xii. 17, 18, Lev. vii. 16; and compare an abuse of this religious observance, in Proy. vii. 14. 

Ver. 27. May your heart live forever. ‘ The heart is said to die in cases of extreme grief and distress. See 1 Sam.xxv. 


87, and comp. Ps. cix. 22.” (ALEXANDER.) 
Ver. 29. There is here no distinction of rank orcondition. The feast is for all; for the rich, for “all that go down to 


the dust” (the common lot), for the poor, even such as “can not keep his soul alive.” 


PSALM XXIII. 
A Psalm of David, 


1 Jehovah is my shepherd, I shall not want. 

2 He maketh me lie down in green pastures ; 
he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

3 He restoreth my soul; 
he guideth me in paths of righteousness, for his name’s sake. 

4 Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

5 Thou preparest a table before me, in the presence of my adversaries; 
thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

6 Surely goodness and mercy will follow me all the days of my life, 
and I shall dwell in the house of Jehovah forever. 


Ver. 6. ‘NAW for ‘s\IW"; Ewaxp, Lehrb. (Ste Ausg.), 3 234, 3.— Forever: as the same phrase (lit. fo length 
Heb. eeperet ct argh a duration} is Properly gendered in Ps. xciii. 5, “ holiness cto de ea, ¢ Scheu 
‘orever. e idea of a long time is not suited to either passage, The Psalmist here mea: 
in the earthly “house of Jehovah.” ia! ns not merely a temporary abode 


PSALM XXIV. 
A Psalm of David. 


1 The earth is Jehovah’s, and the fullness thereof; 
the world and they that dwell therein. 

2 For he founded it upon the seas, 
and established it upon the floods. 


*Ewald (who reads 1&5) suggests that the present reading of the Heb. text origi i 
ds u t Phy? ginatedin the violent cont 'e 
tween Jews and Christians on this passage. But there is no ground for supposing that the Jews have rrilfally, eanpored 
with the sacred consonant text of their Scriptures, however their early conflicts with the Christians may sometimes possi- 
uy oe Maenenoed. the Leas: of a ee ie ee fault has in no instance been proved against them ; and their tra- 
itional pronunciation of the text, the fruit of the best Heb. scholarship that h ! 
surest guide to the interpretation of it. t meshacombenrnbeberibed el isc 
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3 Who shall ascend into the mount of Jehovah, 
and who shall stand in his holy place? 
4 He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart ; 
who hath not lifted up his soul to vanity, 
and hath not sworn deceitfully. 
5 He shall receive a blessing from Jehovah, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 
6 This is the generation of them that seek him, 
that seek thy face, even Jacob. ( Pause.) 
7 Lift up your heads, ye gates, 
and lift yourselves up, ye everlasting doors, 
that the King of glory may come in. 
8 Who is this, the King of glory? 
Jehovah, strong and mighty ; 
Jehovah, mighty in battle. 
9 Lift up your heads, ye gates, 
and lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
that the King of glory may come in. 
10 Who then is he, the King of glory? 
Jehovah of hosts; 
he is the King of glory. (Pause.) 





Psalm xxiv. The mostprobable occasion of this psalm is the solemn procession, described in 1 Chron. xv. 14-28, for 
the induction of the ark into the sanctuary prepared for it. It is not improbable that the psalm was chanted antiphonally 
as in the division by paragraphs. * 

Ver. 6. Jacobs used here, as elsewhere, for the true Israel, the collective people of Ged. Compare Ps. xiv. 7. 


PSALM XXYV. 
[A Psalm] of David. 


1 To thee, O Jehovah, I will lift up my soul. 
2 My God, in thee do I trust; let me not be ashamed, 
let not my enemies triumph over me. 
3 Yea, let none that wait for thee be ashamed; 
let them be ashamed that transgress without cause. 
4 Make me know thy ways, O Jehovah ; 
teach me thy paths. 
5 Make me walk in thy truth, and teach me; 
for thou art the God of my salvation,’ 
on thee I wait all the day. 
6 Remember thy tender mercies, O Jehovah, and thy kindnesses; 
for they have been of old. | 


7 The sins of my youth, and my trespasses, do not remember; 


according to thy kindness remember thou me, 
for thy goodness’ sake, O Jehovah. 
8 Good and upright is Jehovah ; 
therefore will he direct sinners in the way. 
9 He will guide the humble in that which is right, 
and the humble he will teach his way. 
10 All the paths of Jehovah are kindness and truth, 
to such as keep his covenant and his testimonies, 
11 For thy name’s sake, O Jehovah, 
thou wilt pardon my iniquity, for it is great! 
12 What man is he that feareth Jehovah? 
Him will he instruct in the way he should choose, 


a 
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13 His soul shall dwell at ease, 
and his seed shall possess the land. . 
14 The secret of Jehovah is for them that fear him, 
and he maketh them know his covenant. 
15 Mine eyes are ever toward Jehovah ; 
for he will bring out my feet from the net. 
16 Turn unto me, and be gracious to me; 
for I am desolate and afflicted. 
17 The troubles of my heart are enlarged ; 
bring thou me out of my distresses. 
18. Look on my affliction and my pain; 
and forgive all my sins. 
19 Behold my enemies, that they are many, 
and hate me with cruel hatred. 
20 Keep my soul, and rescue me; 
let me not be ashamed, for I have trusted in thee. 
21 Let integrity and uprightness preserve me ; 
for I wait on thee, 
22 Redeem Israel, O God, 
out of all his troubles! 


PSALM XXVI. 
[A Psalm] of David. 


1 Judge me, O Jehovah; 
for I have walked in my integrity, 
and in Jehovah haye I trusted; 
I shall not waver. 
2 Try me, O Jehovah, and test me; 
assay my reins and my heart. 
3 For thy loving-kindness is before my eyes ; 
and I have walked in thy truth. ~ 
4 I have not sat with men of falsehood, 
and I will not go in with dissemblers. 
5 I have hated the congregation of evil doers, 
and I will not sit with the wicked. 
6 I will wash my hands in innocency, 
and will encompass thine altar, O Jehovah ; 
7 that I may publish, with the voice of thanksgiving, 
and recount, all thy wondrous works. 
8 Jehovah, I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
and the place where thy glory dwelleth. 
9 Gather not my soul with sinners, 
nor my life with bloody men; 
10 in whose hands is mischief, 
and their right hand is full of bribes. 
11 But as for me, I will walk in my integrity; 
redeem me, and be gracious to me, 
12 My foot stands in an even place. 
In the congregations will I bless Jehovah. 


Mo 2, Assay: asa refiner of metals. The same word is used in Ps. 1xvi. 10, *thow hast assayed wa, aa silver is ae 


Ver, 9, Gather, Compare Gen, xxv. 8, and xlix, 32, “was gathered to his people,” 
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PSALM XXVII. 
[A Psalm] of David. 
1 Jehovah is my light and my salvation; 
of whom shall I be afraid? 
Jehovah is the stronghold of my life; 
of whom shall I be in dread? 
2 When the wicked came upon me to eat up my flesh, 
my foes and my enemies, they themselves stumbled and fell. 
3 Ifa host shall encamp against me, - 
my heart will not fear; 
. if war shall rise up against me, 
in this will I be confident. 
4 One thing have I asked of Jehovah, 
that will I seek after; 
that I may dwell in the house of Jehovah all the days of my life, 
to behold the beauty of Jehovah, 
and to inquire in his temple. 
5 For in the day of evil he will hide me in his pavilion; 
he will conceal me in the covert of his tabernacle; 
he will set me on high upon a rock. 
6 And now shall my head be high above my enemies round about me; 
and I will offer in his tabernacle sacrifices of triumph ; 
I will sing, and will praise Jehovah in song. 
7 Hear, O Jehovah, my voice, I cry; 
and do thou be gracious to me, and answer me. 
8 To thee my heart saith, SEEK YE MY FACE,— 
thy face, Jehovah, will I seek. 
9 Hide not thy face from me; 
turn not thy servant away in anger. 
Thou hast been my help; 
cast me not off, and forsake me not, O God of my salvation, 
10 When my father and my mother have forsaken me, 
; then Jehovah will receive me. 
11 Teach me thy way, O Jehovah; 
lead me in a plain path, because of my enemies, 
12 Give me not up to the will of my foes ; 
for false witnesses have risen up against me, 
and such as breathe out violence. 
13 Had I not believed that I should see the goodness of Jehovah, 
in the land of the living! 
14 Wait on Jehovah. 
Be of good courage, and let thy heart be strong, 
and wait on Jehovah. 


Ver. 8. Zo thee my heart saith,—repeating the Divine command (SzEk yz MY FACE), and professing obedience to it. 
Ver. 18. Had Inot believed. What would have followed such unbellef is more effectively implied by silence than ex- 
ressed in words. Of this figure (apostopesis) there are many examples in the Old and New Testaments. See Ex. xxxii. 
B. “ Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.” 
For other examples, see Ps. xcv. 8, and in the New Testament, Acts xxiii. 9. 





PSALM XXVIII. 
: [A Psalm] of David. 
1 Unto thee, Jehovah, will I call. 
My rock, be not deaf to me; 
lest thou be silent to me, ; 
and I become like them that go down to the pit. 
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2. Hear the voice of my supplications when I cry to thee for help, 
when I lift wp my hands toward thy holy oracle. 
38 Draw me not away with the wicked, : 
and with workers of iniquity ; 
who speak peace with their neighbors, 
and mischief is in their heart. 
4 Give them according to their doing, 
and according to the evil of their deeds. 
Give them according to the work of their hands ; 
render to them their desert. 
5 Beéause they regard not the works of Jehovah, 
nor the labor of his hands, 
he will destroy them, and not build them up. 
6 Blessed be Jehovah, 
because he hath heard the voice of my supplications. 
7 Jehovah is my strength and my shield; 
in him my heart trusted, and I was helped, 
and my heart shall triumph, and with my song will I praise him. 
8 Jehovah is strength to them ; 
and a stronghold of salvation is he to his anointed. 
9 Save thy people, 
and bless thy heritage, 
and feed them, and bear them up forever ! 


PSALM XXIxX. 
A Psalm of David. 


1 Give to Jehovah, ye sons of God, 
give to Jehovah glory and strength. 

2 Give to Jehovah the glory of his name; 
worship Jehovah in the beauty of holiness, 

3 The voice of Jehovah is on the waters; 
the God of glory thundereth; 
Jehovah is on the great waters, 

4 The voice of Jehovah is mighty ; 
the voice of Jehovah is full of majesty. 

5 The voice of Jehovah breaketh the cedars; 
and Jehovah breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 

6 And he maketh them skip like a calf, 
Lebanon and Sirion like the young of the wild ox. 

7 The voice of Jehovah cleaveth out flames of fire. 

8 _ The voice of Jehovah shaketh the wilderness ; 
Jehovah shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 

9 The voice of Jehovah maketh the hinds bring forth, 
and layeth bare the forests ; 
and in his palace, they all say, Glory! 

10 Jehovah sat [in judgment] at the flood; 
and Jehovah sitteth a king forever. 
11 Jehovah will give strength to his people ; 

Jehovah will bless his people with peace. 
Ver. 1, Sons of God: as in Ps. 1xxxix. 6, Job 1. 6. 
Ver. 6. Strton: the Sidonian name for Mount Hermon, 


Ver. 7. Cleaves out flames of fire: the forked lightning, 


Ver. 9. His palace: the universe; the whole realm of nature, from which these illustrations of hi d majesty 
aredrawn. Palace. So the Heb rd i : oa F Aone G2, HIS PO Wer Su .j 
Pe oe ie, e Hebrew word is properly translated, in Ps, xlv. 8,15, cxliv 12; Prov, xxx. 283 Is, xiii, 22, 


They all say. In all his works there is a voice procla’ming, Glory ! Compare Ps, xix, 4. 
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PSALM XXX. 
A Psalm,—a song for the Dedication of the House,—of David. 


1 I will extol thee, Jehovah, for thou hast delivered me, 
and hast not made my enemies rejoice over me. 
2 Jehovah, my God, 
I cried to thee for help, and thou didst heal me. 
3 Jehovah, thou hast brought up my soul from the underworld; 
thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go down to the pit. 
4 Sing praise to Jehovah, ye his saints, 
and give praise to his holy memorial. 
5 For his anger is for a moment; in his favor is life; 
‘weeping may endure for a night, but in the morning there is joy ! 
6 And as for me, in my prosperity I said, 
I shall never be moved. 
7 Jehovah, by thy favor thou madest my mountain stand strong ; 
thou didst hide thy face,—I was troubled. 
‘8. To thee, Jehovah, I call; 
and to Jehovah I make supplication. 
9 What profit is there in my blood, 
when I go down to the pit ? 
Will dust praise thee? Will it declare thy truth? 
10 Hear, O Jehovah, and be gracious to me; 
Jehovah, be thou my helper! 
11 Thou hast turned for me my mourning into dancing, 
thou hast loosed my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness; 
12 in order that [my] glory may sing praise to thee, and not be silent. 
Jehovah, my God, I will give thanks to thee forever. 

Ps, xxx. The occasion of the psalm is, most probably, referred to in 1 Chron. xxii. 1-5, the site of the future tem- 
ple having then been dedicated as “the house of Jehovah God ” (v. 1). The tone of sentiment is explained by the account 
given in the preceding chapter. 

Ver. 3. Thou hast brought up: explained by the corresponding member, ‘‘ thou hast kept me alive; ” referring to the 
deliverance recorded in 2 Sam. ch. xxiv., and 1 Chron. ch. xxi. _ 

Ver. 4. His holy memorial: his sacred memorial name, JenovaH. See Ex. iii. 15, ‘this is my name forever, and this 
is my memorial [memorial name] to all generations.” Compare Hosea xii. 5, “Jehovah is his memorial!” his memorial 


name, signifying what he isin his own nature, and bringing it to mind. 
Ver. 12. My glory: wy nobler, spiritual nature. Compare the remark on Ps, xvi. 9. 


PSALM XXXI. 
To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 In thee, Jehovah, have I trusted, 
let me never be ashamed ; 
deliver me in thy righteousness. 
2 Incline to me thine ear, rescue me speedily. 
Be thou to me for a rock of defence, 
for a house of refuge, to save me. 
8 For my rock and my fortress art thou ; 
and for thy name’s sake thou wilt guide me and lead me. 
Thou wilt bring me out from the net which they hid for me, 
for thou art my defense. 
5 Into thy hand I commit my spirit ; 
thou hast redeemed me, Jehovah, God of truth! 
6 Ihave hated them that regard lying vanities; 
but I, in Jehovah do I trust. 
46 
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7 I will exult and rejoice in thy kindness ; 
for thou hast seen my affliction, 
hast known the troubles of my soul; 
8 and hast not shut me up in the hand of an enemy, 
hast set my feet in a large place. 
9 Be gracious to me, Jehovah, for I am in trouble; 
wasted is my eye with grief, my soul, and my bowels. 
10 For my life is spent with sorrow, and my years with sighing ; 
my strength faileth because of my iniquity, and my bones are wasted, 
11 Because of all my adversaries I am become a reproach, 
‘and to my neighbors exceedingly, and a dread to my acquaintance. 
When they saw me in the street they fled from me, 
12 I am forgotten as a dead man out of mind ; 
I am become like a broken vessel. 
13 For I heard the slander of many ; 
terror was on every side, while they consulted together against me ; 
they plotted to take away my life. 
14 But I, in thee did I trust, O Jehovah; 
I said, Thou art my God. 
15 My times are in thy hand; 
rescue me from the hand of my enemies and from my persecutors. 
16 Cause thy face to shine upon thy servant ; 
in thy mercy save me. 
17 Jehovah, let me not be ashamed, for I have called upon thee ; 
let the wicked be ashamed, be put-to silence in the underworld. 
18 Let lying lips be struck dumb, 
that speak rudely against the righteous, 
in pride and scorn. 
19 How great is thy goodness, which thou hast laid up for them that fear thee, 
hast wrought for them that trust in thee before the sons of men! 
20 Thou wilt hide them in the covert of thy presence from the snares of man ; 
Thou wilt secrete them in a pavilion from the strife of tongues. 
21 ~—Blessed be Jehovah ; 
for he hath shown me his marvelous kindness [as] in a strong city. 
22 And yet I said, in my alarm, 
I am cut off from before thine eyes. 
But thou didst hear the voice of my supplications, 
when I cried to thee for help. 
23 — Love Jehovah, all ye his saints. 
Jehovah preserves the faithful, 
and abundantly requites him that acts proudly. 
24 Be of good courage, and let your heart be strong, 
all ye that hope in Jehovah. 
Ps. xxxi. Of the same period, apparently, as Pss. vii. and xi. 
Ver. 6. Vanities. So idols are called in Deut. xxxii. 21, as being “no gods”? (“nothing in the world,” 1 Cor. viii. 4 


They are here called lying vanities, in distinction from the “God of truth ” (¢. i i 
are or hore cell ad lying I (v.5) as being false pretenders, deceivin 


PSALM XXXII. 
Didactic [Psalm] of David. 


1 Happy he, whose transgression is forgiver, whose sin is covered, - 
2 Happy the man, 

to whom Jehovah imputeth not iniquity, 

and in whose spirit there is no guile. 
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3 When I kept silence, my bones wasted away, 
through my groaning all the day long. 

4 For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me; 
my moisture is turned into the droughts of summer. (Pause.) 

5 My sin_ I will make known to thee, and my iniquity I have not covered. 
I said, I will confess my transgressions to Jehovah ; 
and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. (Pause.) 

6 For this let every godly one pray to thee, 
in a time when thou mayest be found, 
Surely, in floods of great waters, 
they will not come near him. = 

7 Thou art a hiding-place for me; thou wilt preserve me from trouble; 
thou wilt surround me with songs of deliverance. (Pause.) 

8 _ I will instruct thee, and will direct thee in the way that thou shouldst go; 
I will give counsel, with mine eyes upon thee. ‘ 

9 Be not as the horse, as the mule, without understanding ; 
with bit and bridle his mouth is to be curbed, 
lest he come near to thee. 

10 Many sorrows are to the wicked ; 
but he that trusteth in Jehovah, mercy will encompass him, 
11 Rejoice in Jehovah, and exult ye righteous; 

and shout for joy, all ye upright in heart. 


- a mine eye upon thee: not only guiding, but watching over thee. 
Ver, 9. The objection to the common rendering of the second and third members, that this lan eo is more i- 
ate to a wild beast than to the horse or mule, is not valid. The writer speaks of a heedless, mabeusoniae brute. whee moe 
tions, inorder to. be harmless to others, must be controlled by a superior intelligence, : 

Ver. 10. 2d member. Or, he will encompass him with mercy. 


PSALM XXXIIL 


1 Rejoice in Jehovah, ye righteous ; 
Praise is becoming to the upright. 
2 Give praise to Jehovah with the harp; 
with a ten-stringed lute sing praise to him, 
3 Sing to him a new song; 
play skillfully, with joyful sound. 
4 ies the word of Jehovah is right ; 
and all his work is in faithfulness. 
5 He loveth righteousness and judgment ; 
the earth is full of the kindness of Jehovah. 
6 By the word of Jehovah were the heavens made, 
and all their host by the breath of his mouth. 
7 He gathered the sea as a heap ; 
he laid up the depths in storehouses. 
8 Let them be afraid of Jehovah, all the earth; 
let them stand in awe of him, all the inhabitants of the world; 
9 for HE said it, and it was done ; 
HE commanded, and it stood fast. 
10 Jehovah brought the counsels of the nations to naught ; 
he frustrated the devices of the peoples. 
11 The counsel of Jehovah shall stand forever ; 
the devices of his heart to all generations. . 
12 Happy the nation, whose God is Jehovah, 
the people he hath chosen as a heritage for him! 
18. Jehovah looketh from heaven ; 
He seeth all the sons of man ; 
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14 from the place of his habitation he looketh, ; 
on all the inhabitants of the earth ; 
15 he that fashioned all their hearts, 
that considereth all their works. : 
16 The king is not saved by the multitude of a host ; 
a mighty man is not rescued by great strength. 
17 The horse is a vain thing for safety, 
and he will not deliver by his great strength. 
18 Behold the eye of Jehovah is on them that fear him, 
on them that hope in his mercy ; 
19 to rescue their soul from death, 
and to keep them alive in famine. 
_ 20 Our soul hath waited for Jehovah; 
he is our help and our shield. 
21 For in him shall our heart rejoice ; 
for we have trusted in his holy name. 
22 Let thy mercy, Jehovah, be upon us, » 
according as we have hope in thee. 


Ps. xxxiii. The position of the psalm in the first book, and its general tone and manner, indicate the royal Psalmist as 
the writer. 

Vers. 6,7, are examples of numerous allusions to the earlier teachings of the book of Genesis, assumed to be familiar 
to the reader as the ground-work of all subsequent religious instruction, Such references should be carefully noted, as 
showing the relation of that book to subsequent revelations, and its place in the Divine Canon. 

Ver. 9. It will be observed, that the emphasis is not on the act (‘‘said,” common version “ spake’), but on its subject, 
HE. The Psalmist calls on all men to fear JeHovan, and stand in awe of him; for HH it was who“ said it, and it was 
done!” 

Ver. 17. The horse. The war-horse is meant, as is shown by the definite article. Compare Ps, xx. 7. 


PSALM XXXIV. 


[A Psalm] of David, when he disguised his reason before Abimelech; and he drove 
him away, and he departed. 


1 = I will bless Jehovah at all times; 
his praise shall ever be in my mouth. 
2 My soul shall make her boast in Jehovah; 
the humble will hear, and will be glad. 
3 Magnify Jehovah with me, 
and let us exalt his name together. 
4 I-sought Jehovah, and he answered me, 
and from all my fears he delivered me. 
5 They looked to him, and brightened ; 
and their faces, let them not blush. 
6 = This sufferer called, and Jehovah heard, 
and saved him out of all his troubles. 
7 Theangel of Jehovah encampeth around them that fear him, 
and he delivereth them. 
8 ‘Taste and see that Jehovah is good; 
happy the man that trusteth in him ! 
9 Fear Jehovah, ye his saints ; 
for there is no want to them that fear him. 
10 Young lions lack, and suffer hunger ; 
but they that seek Jehovah shall want no good, 
11 Come, ye sons, héarken to me ; 
I will teach you the fear of Jehovah. 
12 Who is the man that desireth life, 
that loveth days, that he may see good? 
13 Keep thy tongue from evil, 
and thy lips from speaking guile. 
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14 Depart from evil, and do good ; 
_ seek peace and, pursue it. 
15 The eyes of Jehovah are toward the righteous, 
and his ears to their cry for help. 
16 The face of Jehovah is against them that do evil, 
to cut off their memory from the earth. 
17 They cried, and Jehovah heard, 
and rescued them out of all their troubles, 
18 Jehovah is near to the broken in heart; 
and the contrite in spirit he will save. 
19 Many are the evils of the righteous; 
but Jehovah will deliver him out of them all. 
20 He keepeth all his bones ; 
not one of them is broken. 
21 = Evil will slay the wicked; 
and they that hate the righteous shall be held guilty. 
22 Jehovah redeemeth the soul of his servants, 
and none shall be held guilty that trust in him. 
Ps, xxxiv. (title.) When he disguised. This denotes the occasion of the psalm, written in after-life, and with reference 


to that occurrence. See 1 Sam. xxi.18. Abimelech was the regal title of the king, whose personal name was Achish. 
The alphabetic arrangement, intended to aid the memory, accounts for the peculiar composition of the psalm. 


PSALM XXXV. 
[A Psalm] of David. 


1 Strive, O Jehovah, with them that strive with me; 
fight against them that fight against me. 
2 Lay hold of shield and buckler, 
and stand up for my help. 
3 And draw out the spear and shut up against my pursuers ; 
say to my soul, I am thy salvation. 
4 Let them be confounded and put to shame that seek for my soul ; 
let them be turned back and put to confusion that devise my harm. 
5 Let them be as chaff before the wind, 
and the angel of Jehovah thrust them down. 
6 Let their way be dark and slippery, 
and the angel of Jehovah chase them. 
7 For without cause they hid for me their pit-fall ; 
without cause they digged it for my soul. 
8 Let destruction come upon him unawares, 
and his net which he hid, let it take him ; 
with destruction let him fall therein. 
9 And my soul shall exult in Jehovah, 
shall rejoice in his salvation. 
10 All my bones shall say, 
Jehovah, who is like thee, 
rescuing the sufferer from one stronger than he, 
the sufferer and the needy from his spoiler? 
11 Cruel witnesses rise up against me; 
what I am not conscious of they ask of me. 
12 They requite me evil for good ; 
forsaken is my soul! 
13 But as for me, in their sickness my clothing was sackcloth ; 
I humbled my soul with fasting ; 
and my prayer will return into my bosom, 
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14. I behaved as if [it were] a friend, a brother to me ; 
IT bowed down gloomily, as one that mourns for a mother. 
15 But at my halting they rejoiced, and were gathered together ; 
the abject were gathered against me, and I knew it not ; 
they did tear, and ceased not. 
16 Among hypocritical mockers for bread, 
they gnashed upon me with their teeth. 
17 - Lord, how long wilt thou look on? 
Restore my soul from their destructions 
my life from the young lions. , 
18 I will give thee thanks in the great congregation ; 
in the multitude of people I will praise thee. 
19 Let not them that are wrongfully my enemies rejoice over me, 
nor let them wink with the eye that hate me without cause. 
20 For they speak not peace ; 
and against the quiet ones of the land, 
they devise words of deceit. 
21 And they opened wide their mouth against me ; 
they have said, Aha! Aha! 
our eye hath seen it. 
22 ‘Thou hast seen it, Jehovah; be not silent. 
Lord, be not far from me. 
23 Arouse thee, and awake for my right, 
for my cause, my God, and my Lord. 
24 Judge me according to thy righteousness, Jehovah, my God, 
and let them not rejoice over me. 
25 Let them not say in their heart, Aha! Our desire! 
Let them not say, We have swallowed him up. 
26 Let them be ashamed and put to confusion together, 
that rejoice in my harm. 
Let them be clothed with shame and dishonor, 
they that act proudly against me. 
27 Let those shout for joy and be glad that favor my just cause ; 
and let them ever say, Jehovah be magnified, 
who delights in the welfare of his servant. 
28 And my tongue shall speak of thy righteousness, 
of thy praise all the day long. 


Ver. 11. What Iam not conscious of. Offenses of which I have no knowledge. They ask of me. Interrogating with the 
malicious purpose of entrapping me. Compare the similar case in Luke xi, 53, 54, 

Ver. 15. Halting: from lameness, as one about to fall. Were gathered together : to triumph in his affliction. 

Ver. 16. Mockers for bread. Such as gain their bread, at the tables of the rich, by their talent for jesting and mimicry. 

Vers. 17, 22, 23. Lord. It will be observed that the Heb. word is »}% (not 7})71") in Vers. 17, 22 (2d member), and 
28, with the pointing by which the Supreme Being is denoted. 

Ver. 27. His servant. The Psalmist speaks in this character. Seethe note on Ps, xviii. 50. 


‘ 


PSALM XXXVI. 
To the chief Musician. [A Psalm] of the servant of Jehovah, of David. 


1 The transgression of the wicked saith within my heart, 
there is no fear of God before his eyes. 
2 For he flattereth himself in his own eyes, 
till his iniquity be found out, to be hated. 
3 The words ofhis mouth are falsehood and deceit ; 
he hath ceased to do wisely, to do well. 
4 He deviseth mischief upon his bed; 
he taketh his stand upon a way that is not good; 
he abhorreth not evil. 


- 
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5 Jehovah, thy mercy is in the heavens, 
and thy faithfulness unto the clouds. 
6 Thy righteousness is like the mountains of God ; 
thy judgments are a great deep; 
man and beast thou dost save, O Jehovah. 
7 How precious is thy loving-kindness, O God ; 
and the sons of man may trust in the shadow of thy wings. 
8 They shall be fully satisfied with the abundance of thy house; 
and thou wilt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures. 
9 For with thee is the fountain of life; 
in thy light shall we see light. 
10 Continue thy loving-kindness to them that know thee, 
and thy righteousness to the upright in heart. 
11 Let not the foot of pride come against me, 
and let not the hand of the wicked drive me away. 
12 There are the workers of iniquity fallen ; 
they are thrust down, and will not be able to rise. 


Ver. 1. Satth within my heart: in my heart’s interpretation of it. His transgression means, in the believer’s just ap- 
prehension, that he has no fear of a God ; a practical atheism. 

Some Hebraists, following a different reading of the Hebrew text (his heart), translate, “The sinner has an oracle of 
wickedness within his heart;” meaning the inspiration, or promptings, of a wicked heart. But everywhere else, the 
word rendered “‘ wickedness” means transgression, or trespass, in act, not depravity or wickedness as an inward principle ; 
and the strongest objection to the common rendering seems to be set aside by the above interpretation of it. 

Ver. 2. Till his iniquity be found out. Compare Gen. xliy. 16, “God hath found out the iniquity of thy servants.” 

Ver. 6. Like themountains of God. Like his own mountains, vast and incomprehensible as these, the grandest of his 
works. 


PSALM XXXVII. 
[A Psalm] of David. 


1 Fret not thyself at evil-doers ; 
be not envious at workers of iniquity. 
2 For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, 
and wither as the green herb. 
3 Trust in Jehovah and do good ; 
dwell in the land, and feed securely. 
4 And delight thyself in Jehovah ; . 
and he will give thee the desires of thy heart. 
5 Commit thy way to Jehovah; 
and trust in him, and he will do it. 
6 And he will bring out thy righteousness as the light, 
and thy right as the noonday. 
7  Besilent before Jehovah, and wait for him ; 
fret not thyself at one that prospereth in his way, 
at the man who bringeth evil devices to pass. 
8 Cease from anger, and forsake wrath ; 
fret, not thyself, [it is] only to do evil. 
9 For evil-doers shall be cut off; 
and those who wait on Jehovah, they shall inherit the land. 
10 For yet a little while, and the wicked shall not be ; 
and thou shalt attentively consider his place, and it shall not be. 
11 But the humble shall inherit the land, 
and shall delight themselves in the abundance of peace. 
12 ‘The wicked plotteth against the righteous, 
and gnasheth upon him with his teeth. 
13 The Lord will laugh at him ; 
for he seeth that his day is coming. 
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14 The wicked have drawn out the sword, 
and they have bent their bow, 
to cast down the humble and needy, 
to slay such as are of upright conduct. 

15 Their swords shall enter into their own heart, 
and their bows shall be broken. 


16 _— Better is a little that the righteous man hath, 
than the abundance of many wicked. 

17 For the arms of the wicked shall be broken ; ’ 
but Jehovah upholdeth the righteous. 


18 Jehovah knoweth the days of the upright, 
and their heritage shall be forever. 

19 They shall not be ashamed in an evil time ; 
and in days of famine they shall be filled. 

20 For the wicked shall perish; 
and the enemies of Jehovah are as the beauty of the pastures ; 
they consume, in smoke they consume away. 

21 The wicked borroweth, and payeth not ; 
but the righteous showeth favor, and giveth. 

22 For they that are blessed of him shall inherit the land ; 
and they that are cursed of him shall be cut off. 


23 A man’s steps are ordered by Jehovah, 
and he delighteth in his way. 

24 For though he fall, he shall not be cast down ; 
for Jehovah upholdeth his hand. 


25 I have been young, and have also become old ; 
and I have not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed seeking bread. 
26 All the day he showeth favor, and lendeth ; 
and his seed are for a blessing. 
27 Depart from evil, and do good, 
and abide for evermore. 
28 For Jehovah loveth judgment, 
and he will not forsake his saints. 
They are preserved forever ; 
but the seed of the wicked is cut off. 
29 The righteous shall inherit the land, 
and shall dwell forever upon it. 
30 The mouth of the righteous will utter wisdom, 
and his tongue will speak what is right. 
31 The law of God is in his heart; 
his steps shall not waver. 
32 The wicked watcheth for the righteous, 
and seeketh to slay him. 
33 Jehovah will not leave him in his hand, 
and will not condemn him when he is judged. 
34 Wait on Jehovah, and keep his way, 
and he will exalt thee, to inherit the land ; 
when the wicked are cut off, thou shalt see it. 
35 I saw a wicked man in great power, 
and spreading himself, like a tree flourishing in its native soil. 
36 And one passed by, and behold, he was not; 
and I sought him, and he could not be found. 
37 Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; 
for there is a future to the man of peace. 
38 But transgressors are destroyed together; 
the future of the wicked is cut off. 


a 
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39 And the salvation of the righteous is of Jehovah, 

__ their stronghold in time of trouble. 

40 And Jehovah hath helped them and delivered them. 
He will deliver them from the wicked, and will save them, 
for they have trusted in him, 


_Ps. xxxvii. This psalm, written in alphabetic stanzas, nearly all of four lines each, consists of disconnected aphorisms 
which the alphabetic arrangement assisted in remembering. 5; 


Ver. 20. Beauty of the pastures. the green grass, with which the pastures-are clothed and adorned; a common image 


of short-lived prosperity and perishableness. Compare, for example, James i. 10, 11; Pss. xcii. 7, and cili. 15, 

Vers. 23, 24. A general proposition, commending a hopeful trust in Jehovah, on the ground that all a man’s ways are 
ordered by him, and hence nothing really adverse can befall one whois in accord with him. Delights in his way. Takes 
delight in the course which he has himself marked out, and will therefore carry to completion. The first member may be 
rendered, By Jehovah are a man’s steps established. 

Ver. 25. Seeking: as the Heb. word is properly rendered in Lam. i. 19, ‘Sought their meat.” 

Ver. 26. For @ blessing. To themselves and others ; enjoying and imparting good. 

Ver. 27. Abide for evermore: as in v. 29. 

Ver. 28. Judgment: the execution of justice, the mainterance of right. 

Ver. 29. Dwell forever: not individually, but in their generations. 

Ver. 37. There ts a future: something that remains after him, in his posterity, in his children and his children’s chil- 
dren, Compare vv. 27,29, On the contrary, “ transgressors are destroyed together,” they and all that pertain to them. 


PSALM XXXVIII. 


A Psalm of David. To bring to remembrance. 


1 Jehovah, do not in thy wrath rebuke me, 
and do not in thy hot displeasure correct me, 
For thine arrows are sunk into me, 
and thy hand hath come down upon me. 
There is no soundness in my flesh, because of thine anger; 
there is no health in my bones, because of my sin. 
For mine iniquities have gone over my head; 
as a heavy burden, they are too heavy for me. 
My stripes are putrid, and running, 
because of my foolishness. 
I writhe, I am greatly bowed down ; 
I go mourning all the day long. 
For my loins are filled with burning ; 
and there is no soundness in my flesh. 
I am benumbed and bruised exceedingly ; 
I cry out from the disquietude of my heart. 
Lord, all my desire is before thee, 

and my sighing is not hidden from thee. 
My heart flutters, my strength fails me; 
and the light of my eyes,—they also are gone from me. 
My lovers and my friends stand aloof from my stroke, 
and my neighbors stand afar off. 
And they that seek for my soul lay snares, 
and they that search for my harm speak mischievous things, 
and they devise deceits all the day long. 
13 But I, as a deaf man, hear not; 

and as a dumb man openeth not his mouth. 
14 And I am as a man that heareth not, 

and in his mouth are no reproofs. 
15 For for thee, Jehovah, do I wait; 

thou wilt answer, O Lord, my God. 
16 For I said, Lest they shall rejoice over me, 

act proudly against me when my foot wavereth, 
17 For as for me, I am ready to halt, 

and my sorrow is continually before me. 
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18 For I will declare my iniquity, 

will be anxious for my sin. 
19 But my deadly enemies are strong, 

and many are they that hate me without cause, 
20 and that requite me evil for good ; 

they oppose me in return for my seeking good. 
21 + Forsake me not, O Jehovah; 

my God, be not far from me. 
22 Hasten to my help, 

O Lord, my salvation. 


Ver. 20. Seeking good: namely, their good, as the connection seems torequire. Perhaps more generally, that which is 
right and good, the pursuit of which provokes their opposition. 


PSALM XXXIX. 
To the chief Musician, to Jeduthun. A Psalm of David. 


1 I said, I will take heed to my ways, 
that I sin not with my tongue. 
I will keep a muzzle to my mouth, 
while the wicked is before me. 
2 Iwas dumb with silence ; 
T held my peace [even] from good, 
and my sorrow was stirred. 
3 My heart was hot within me. 
While I muse, the fire kindles; 
I spake with my tongue, 
4 Make me know, O Jehovah, my end, 
and the measure of my days, what it is; 
let me know how frail I am! 
5 Behold, thou hast made my days as handbreadths, 
and my fleeting life is as nothing before thee. 
Surely, a mere breath is every man in his best estate. (Pause.) 
6 Surely, every man walketh in a vain show; 
surely, they are disquieted in vain; 
he heapeth up treasures, and knoweth not who will gather them. 
7 And now, Lord, what wait I for? 
My hope, it is in thee. 
8 Deliver me from all my transgressions ; 
do not make me the reproach of fools. 
9 I was dumb, I will not open my mouth, 
because thou didst it. 
10 Remove thy stroke away from me; 
. Iam consumed by the strife of thy hand. 
11 With rebukes for iniquity thou dost correct man, 
and waste as the moth what he delights in ; 
surely, every man is vanity. (Pause.) 
12 Hear my prayer, O Jehovah, 
and give ear to my cry for help; 
hold not thy peace at my tears. 
For I am a stranger with thee, 
a sojourner, like all my fathers, 
13 Look away from me, and let me cheer up, 
before I go hence, and be no more. 
Ps, xxxix. (title.) Jeduthwn: one of the three leaders of the temple music appointed by David (1 Chron. xxv. 1-7). 


ata 2,2d member. I refrain from utterance, altogether; even from that which is good, and might properly be 
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Ver. 6. A vain show: a mere image, or likeness, unsubstantial and unreal. 
Ver. 6, 2d member. Or, Surely, for a breath are they disquieted. 


_ er. 10. Strife of thy hand: conceived ie often elsewhere) as a controversy, on tho part of God, with the subject of 
the infliction. Compare Hosea iv. 1-3, xii. 2. 
Ver. 11. Rebukes for iniquity : not causeless and wanton strokes, but given for just cause, and for a desirable end. 
Ver. 11. Ov, Surely, every man is a breath. 
Ver. 18. Look away from me. Turn from me thy threatening look of displeasure.—Cheer wp. Strictly, brighten up 
comp. the Arabic in the lexs, of GusENIUS and Furrst). Coverdale, Matthew, Taverner, “that I may refresh myself es 
Tanmer, Genevan, Bishops, “that I may recover my strength;” common version, “ that I may recover strength.” 


PSALM XL. 
To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 =I waited patiently for Jehovah, 
and he inclined to me and heard my cry for help. 
2 And he brought me up out ofa horrible pit, out of the miry clay, 
and set my feet upon a rock ; he made my steps firm. 
3 And he put in my mouth a new song, 
praise to our God. 
Many will-see, and fear, 
and will trust in Jehovah. 
4 Happy the man, 
who hath made Jehovah his trust, 
and hath not turned unto the proud and such as swerve to falsehood. 
5 Many things hast thou done, Jehovah, my God ; 
thy wonders, and thy thoughts toward us, 
they cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee. 
I would declare and speak them,— 
they are more than can be numbered. 
6 Sacrifice and offering thou hast not desired ; 
my ears hast thou opened ; 
burnt-offering and sin-offering thou hast not required. 
7 Then said I, Lo, I come; 
in the volume of the book it is written of me; 
8 I delight to do thy will, O my God, 
and thy law is within my heart. 
9 I preached glad tidings of righteousness in the great congregation ; 
lo, my lips I do not restrain, 
Jehovah, thou knowest. 
10 Thy righteousness I have not hid within my heart, 
thy faithfulness and thy salvation I have declared ; 5 ; 
I have not concealed thy loving-kindness and thy truth from the great congregation. 
11 Thou, O Jehovah, © 
wilt not withhold thy compassions from me; 
thy loving-kindness and thy truth will ever preserve me. 
12 For evils have gathered upon me, till they are without number ; 
my iniquities have overtaken me, and I can not behold them! 
They are more than the hairs of my head, 
and my heart faileth me. 
13 Be pleased, O Jehovah, to rescue me ; 
Jehovah, hasten to my help. 
14 Let them be ashamed and confounded together, 
that seek after my soul to destroy it. 
Let them be turned backward and put to shame, 
that delight in my harm. 
15 Let them be desolate because of their shame, 
a that say to me, Aha! Aha! 
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16 Let all that seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee ; 
let those say always, Jehovah be magnified, 
who love thy salvation. 
17 But I am afflicted and needy, and the Lord will think upon me; 
thou art my help and my deliverer. 
My God, do not delay! 


Ver. 4, Turned unto: for counsel or help.—Swerved to falsehood: from the ways of truth to falsehood and error. 

Ver. 5,3d member. Ov, nothing can be compared to thee. 

Ver. 6. Or, my ears hast thou bored. : 

Ver. 12. Ican not behold them: meaning, I can not bear the sight. In this sense the same words are used in Esther 
viii. 6 (as rendered in the common English version), “‘ how can J endure to see the evil; ” more literally, ‘‘ how can I behold 
the evil.” 

Some understand the words to mean, “I can not see them all,” they are more than can be seen; an unwarranted addi- 
tion to the text, and without much point in the connection. Others translate, “my iniquities have overtaken me, and I 
am not able to see,” through dimness of sight arising from great distress and consequ ent weakness ; an unusual, and far 
from obvious, effect of conscious guilt. According to others, “I can not see” means, I cannot see out, am so beset on every 
side that I have no outlook; also an unusual effect of the consciousness of numerous sins. : 

These differences of opinion, and others that might be cited, show that the bearing of the expression, so simple in it- 
self, is not without difficulty. The passage which I have quoted from Esther viii. 6 seems to me to suggest the true meaning ; 
being the natural effect in one awakened to a consciousness of sins, which he can not bear to look upon. 


PSALM XLI. 
To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 Happy he that considereth the poor! 
In the day of evil Jehovah will deliver him. 
2 Jehovah will keep him and preserve him alive; 
he shall be prospered in the land, 
and thou wilt not give him up to the will of his enemies. 
3 Jehovah will strengthen him on the couch of languishing; 
thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness. 
4  Asfor me, I said, Jehovah, be gracious to me; 
heal my soul, for I have sinned against thee. 
5 My enemies say evil of me, 
“when will he die, and his name perish ?” 
6 And if he come to see, he speaketh falsehood ; 
in his heart he gathereth up to himself mischief, 
he goeth forth, he telleth it abroad. 
7 ‘Together they whisper against me, all they that hate me; 
against me they devise my harm. 
8 Some evil thing [they say] cleaveth fast to him; 
and where he lieth he shall rise up no more. 
9 Yea, my familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
who ate my bread, lifted the heel against me. 
10 And thou, Jehovah, be gracious to me and raise me up, 
that I may requite them. 
11 By this I know that thou delightest in me, 
because my enemy shall not triumph over me. 
12 And as for me, in my integrity thou hast upheld me, 
and hast set me before thy face for ever. 
BLEssED BE JEHOVAH, Gop oF ISRAEL, 
FROM EVERLASTING, AND TO EVERLASTING, 
AMEN AND AMEN. 


PSALMS. 


SECOND BOOK. 


PSALMS XLIIL—LXXII, 


PSALMS XLII., XLIII. 
fo the Chief Musician. Didactic [ Psalm] of the sons of Korak. 


1 = As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, 
so doth my soul pant for thee,O God. 
2 My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God; 
when shall I come, and appear before God! 
3 My tears have become my food day and night, 
while they continually say to me, Where is thy God? 
4 These things will I call to mind, 
and pour out my heart within me, 
when I shall pass along in the thick crowd, 
shall move onward with them to the house of God, 
with the voice of joy and praise, a festive throng. 
5 Why art thou bowed down, my soul, 
and art disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise him, 
the help of my countenance, and my God. 
6 My soul is bowed down within me; 
therefore will I remember thee from the land of Jordan, 
and of the Hermons, from the mount Mizar. 
7 Deep calleth to deep, at the noise of thy water-falls ; 
all thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. 
8 By day will Jehovah command his loving-kindness, 
and by night shall his song be with me, 
a prayer to the God of my life. 
9 I will say to God my rock, Why hast thou forgotten me? 
Why do I go mourning for the oppression of the enemy ? 
10 As with a crushing in my bones my enemies reproach me, 
While they continually say to me, Where is thy God? 
11) =Whby art thou bowed down, my soul, 
and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise him, 
the help of my countenance, and my God. 
1 Judge me, O God, and plead my cause ; 
from an ungodly nation, 
from the deceitful and unjust man, thou wilt deliver me. Pe 
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2 For thou art the God of my strength ; 

why hast thou cast me off? 

Why do I go mourning for the oppression of the enemy? 
8 _ Send out thy light and thy truth; . 

they shall guide me; 

they shall bring me to thy holy mount, 

and to thy tabernacles. 
4 And I shall come to the altar of God, 

to God, my exceeding joy ; 

and I will praise thee upon the harp, O God, my God. 
5 Why art thou bowed down, my soul, 

and why art thou disquieted within me? 

Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise him, 

the help of my countenance and my God. 


Pss, xlii. and xliii. are properly one psalm, as in many Hebrew manuscripts. The psalm isin the strophic form (In- 
troduction, 7 8,4), divided into three nearly equal parts by the refrain in Ps. xlii. 5, 11, Ps. xliii. 5. For the occasion of the 
psalm, see the remarks on Ps. iii. It is the utterance of one (of the levitical family of Korah) who shared the fortunes 
and sentiments of his royal Master, and in his behalf gives expression to both, 

Ver. 3. They : whether adversaries, or desponding friends, as in Ps. iii, 2, 

Ver. 6, The Hermons: the three summits of Mt. Hermon, 


PSALM XLIV. 
To the Chief Musician, Didactic [Psalm] of the Sons of Korah. 


1 O God, we have heard with our ears, 
our fathers have told us, 
the work thou didst work in their days, 
in the days of old. 
2 Thou with thy hand didst dispossess the heathen, and them thou plantedst; 
didst crush peoples, and them thou didst extend. 
3 For not by their sword did they possess the land, 
and their arm did not save them; 
but thy right hand, and thy arm, and the light of thy countenance, 
because thou didst favor them. 
4 Thou art he, my king, O God; 
command deliverances for Jacob. 
5 Through thee shall we push down our foes, 
Through thy name shall we tread them under that rise up against us, 
6 For I will not trust in my bow; 
and my sword will not save me. 
7 For thou hast saved us from our foes, 
and them that hate us thou hast put to shame, 
8 In God will we glory all the day, 
and thy name forever will we praise. (Pause.) 
9 Yet thou didst cast us off, and put us to shame; 
and thou goest not forth with our armies. 
10 Thou makest us turn back from the foe, 
and they that hate us spoil for themselves, 
11 Thou givest us as sheep for food, 
and scatterest us among the heathen. 
12 Thou sellest thy people for nought, 
and hast not increased by their price. 
13 Thou makest us a reproach to our neighbors, 
a scorn and a derision to them that are about us, 
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14 Thou makest us a by-word among the heathen, | 
a shaking of the head among the peoples. 
15 All the day my disgrace is before me, 
and the shame of my face covereth me; 
16 for the voice of him that reproacheth and blasphemeth, 
on account of the enemy and revenger. 
17 _— All this is come upon us; and we have not forgotten thee, 
and have not been false to thy covenant. 
18 Our heart hath not turned back, ! 
nor our steps declined from thy way ; 
19 that thou shouldst have crushed us in the place of howling beasts, 
and covered over us with the shadow of death. 
20 = Ifwe have forgotten the name of our God, 
and spread out our hands to a strange god, 
21 shall not God search this out ? 
For he knoweth the secrets of the heart. 1 
22 Because for thy sake we are slain all the day long, 
are accounted as sheep for slaughter. 
23  Arouse thee; why sleepest thou, O Lord? 
Awake ; do not cast off forever. 
24 Wherefore hidest thou thy face, 
forgettest our affliction and our oppression? 
25 For our soul is bowed down to the dust, 
our belly cleaveth to the earth. 
26 Arise, a help for us, 
and redeem us for thy mercy’s sake, 


PSALM XLY. 


To ihe Chief Musician. After [the melotly] Lilies. Didactic [Psalm] of the Sons of Korah. 
A Song of Delights. 


1 My heart is overflowing with a goodly theme. 
I say, My work is for a king; 
my tongue is the peu of a ready writer. 
2 ~=s*#Fair, fair art thou, above the sons of men} 
grace is poured into thy lips; 
therefore hath God blessed thee for ever. 
8  Gird thy sword on the thigh, O Mighty One, 
thy honor and thy majesty ; 
4 and in thy majesty ride prosperously, 
for the sake of truth and humble right, 
and thy right hand will teach thee fearful deeds. 
5 Thine arrows are sharp, 
in the hearts of the king’s enemies} 
peoples shall fall under thee. 
6 Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever; _ 
- a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
7 Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated wickedness } 
therefore, God, thy God, hath anointed thee, 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 
8 Myrrh and aloes, cassia, are all thy garments ; 
from palaces of ivory stringed instruments cheer thee, 
9 Daughters of kings are among thy precious ones; __ 
at thy right hand standeth the queen, in gold of Ophir. 
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10 Hearken, daughter, and behold, and incline thine ear }, 
and forget thy people and thy father’s house; 

11 and let the king desire thy beauty ; 
for he is thy lord, and do thou do him homage. 

12 And the daughter of Tyre with a gift shall court thy favor, 
the rich ones of the people. 

13 —_All glorious is the king’s daughter within ; 
of gold embroidery is her apparel. ; 

14 In gayly wrought garments she shall be conducted to the king, 
virgins behind her, her companions, 
brought in to thee. 

15 They shall be conducted with gladness and rejoicing ; 
they shall enter into the palace of the king. 

16 In place of thy fathers shall be thy sons; 
thou shalt set them for princes in all the earth. 

17 I will cause thy name to be remembered in all generations ; 
therefore shall peoples praise thee forever and ever. 

' Ver. 1. Or, My works are fora king. Or, I utter my work [2. ¢., poem] for a king. 

Ver. 5. The order of the members, as they now stand in the Hebrew text, is as follows: 


Thine arrows are sharp,— 
Peoples shail fall under thee,— 
In the heart of the king’s enemies. 


Ver. 12. Daughter of Tyre: for the city and its inhabitants, personified asa female. Compare Is, xxxvii. 22. 
Ver. 13. Within. In her inner apartments; whence she is to be conducted in state (vers. 14, 15) to the palace of the 
bridegroom. 


PSALM XLVI. 
To the chief Musician. To [voices of | Maidens. A Song of the Sons of Korah. 


1 God is to us a refuge and strength ; 
a help in troubles, most surely found. 
2 Therefore we will not fear, though the earth change, 
though the mountains be moved into the heart of the seas. 
3 Let its waters roar and foam, 
let the mountains shake with the swelling thereof. (Pause.) 
4 There is a river, whose streams gladden the city of God, 
the holy place of the dwellings of the Most High. 
5 God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved; 
God will help her, at the turning of the morning. 
6 ‘The heathen raged, kingdoms were moved; 
he uttered his voice, the earth melted. 
7 Jehovah of hosts is with us; 
the God of Jacob is a refuge for us. (Pause.) 
8 Come, see the deeds of Jehovah, 
- who hath made desolations in the earth ; 
9 causing wars to cease to the end of the earth ; 
the bow he breaketh, and cutteth the spear asunder, 
the chariots he burneth in the fire. 
10 Desist, and know that I am God; 
I will be exalted among the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth. 
11 Jehovah of hosts is with us; 
the God of Jacob is a refuge for us. 


Ver. 1, Most surely found. This use of “found” is illustrated by Deut. iv. 29; 2 Chr. xv. 2, 4, 15; Is, lv. 6, Ixv. 1; 
Jer. xxix. 14. Comp. Ps. xxxii. 6, in @ time of finding (when thou mayest be found). It does not mean merely near at hand 
(GesENtus, Thes. Vol. ii. p. 814, presto est), a8 one that may be found, but actually found, 7. e. manifested to those seeking 
him. Moreover, the term “ found” is required here, in order to express the coincidence with the passages just qnote I. 
That the thought is the same is obvious, and it should have the same expression. By the substitution of proved or approved 
(De Warrs erprobt, Detitzscx bewdArt), this coincidence is lost. 
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In the phrase; “INTD_NY1)) (lit. found exceedingly, very greatly found} IN denotes the degree or measur 

I ) ¢ E of tt 
quality expressed in NY¥D3, and hence the certainty (not frequency) of it. “ Often found” is too weak ; “ ever found ze is 
too strong 1or the Heb. expression, though not for the reality. “A-help most readily to be found” (Frencn, and SKINNER : 


Iuz’s Heb. Lez.: “very acceptable, or, ready to be found ”) is grammatically wrong (NY1D3 belonging to ody), as are all 


renderings which make 7J\7}) the subject. Moun, Hirzic, EwALD, HUPFELD erfunden sehr (or sehr erfunden, or erfunden 
gar schr). On the contrary, Devirzscn, bewdihrt gar sehr: VAIHINGER, sehr bewiihrt 3; De Werte, sehr ba cones J. ae 
SEN, gar sehr ist er (von uns) als Beistand in Nithen erprobt. 


= pee 5. At the turning of the morning. At the crisis, when darkness begins to give place to light, and morning is about 


PSALM XLVII. 
To the Chief Musician. A Psalm of the Sons of Korah. 


1 All ye peoples clap your hands; 
shout unto God with the voice of triumph. 
2 For Jehovah, Most High, is terrible; 
a great king over all the earth. 
3 He will subdue peoples under us, 
and nations under our feet. 
4 He will choose for us our inheritance, 
the pride of Jacob, whom he loved. (Pause). 
5 God hath gone up with shouting, 
Jehovah with sound of trumpet. 
6 Sing praise to God, sing praise ; 
sing praise to our king, sing praise. 
7 For God is king of all the earth; 
sing praise, in instructive song. 
8 God reigneth over the heathen; 
God sitteth on his holy throne. 
9 Nobles of the peoples are assembled, 
the people of the God of Abraham. 
For to God belong the shields of the earth; 
he is greatly exalted. 


Ver.9. Peoples: a frequent designation of the tribes of Israel, together constituting “the people of the God of 
Abraham.” 


PSALM XLVIII. 
A Song. A Psalm of the Sons of Korah. 


1 Great is Jehovah, and greatly to be praised, 
in the city of our God, his holy mount. 
2 Beautiful in elevation, the joy of the whole earth, 
Mount Zion, the sides of the north, 
the city of the great King! 
3 God is known in her palaces for a refuge. 
4 For lo, the kings were assembled, 
they passed along together. 
5 They saw; then they marveled ; 
they were dismayed, they fled away. 
§ Trembling took hold on them there, 
pain, as of a woman in travail. 
7 With an east wind, 
thou breakest the ships of Tarshish. 
46 
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8 As we have heard, so have we seen, 
in the city of Jehovah of hosts, in the city of our God ; 
God will establish it forever. (Pause.) 
9 We have thought of thy loving-kindness, O God, 
in the midst of thy temple. 
10 As is thy name, O God, 
so is thy praise, unto the ends of the earth; 
thy right hand is full of righteousness. 
11 Let Mount Zion rejoice, 
let the daughters of Judah exult, 
because of thy judgments. 
12 Walk about Zion, and go round about her ; 
number her towers. 
138 Mark well her rampart, 
go through her palaces, 
that ye may tell it to the generation following. 
14 For this God is our God forever and ever; 
he will guide us, until death. 


PSALM XLIX. 
To the Chief Musician. A Psalm of the Sons of Korah. 


1 Hear this, all ye people, 
give ear, all ye inhabitants of the world ; 
2 both men of Jow and men of high degree, 
rich and poor together. 
3 My mouth shall speak wisdom, 
and the meditation of my heart is understanding. 
4 I will incline my ear to a parable; 
I will open my dark saying on the harp. 
5 Wherefore should I fear in days of evil, 
when the iniquity of my supplanters compasseth me about ; 
6 who trust in their might, 
and glory in the abundance of their wealth ? 
7 A brother can no one by any means redeem, 
or give to God a ransom for him ; 
8 (for costly is the redemption of their soul, 
and it forever faileth ;) 
9 that he should live on forever 
should not see the pit. 
10 For he shall see it. Wise men die, 
alike, the fool and the brutish perish ; 
and they leave their wealth to others, 
11 Their inward thought is, that their houses are forever, 
their dwellings to all generations ; 3 
they call their lands after their own names, 
12 But man, in honor, continueth not; 
he is like the beasts that perish. 
13 This is their way, to whom folly belongeth ; 
and they that come after them will delight in their sayings. (Pause.) 
14 Like sheep they are laid in the grave; 
death shall feed on them ; 
and the upright shall rule over them in the morning; 
and their form shall consume in the grave from its dwelling. 
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15 But God will redeem my soul from the power of the grave ; 
for he will take me. (Pause.) 
16 Do not fear, because one becometh rich, 
because the glory of his house increaseth. 
17 For, when he dieth, he shall take nothing away; 
his glory shall not descend after him. 
18 Though in his life he bless his soul, 
and men praise thee that thou doest well for thyself, 
19 it shall come to the generation of his fathers ; 
they shall never see light. 
20 Man that is in honor, and understandeth not, 
is like the beasts that perish. 


Ver. 5. Supplanters: the Heb. word regarded here as a verbal adj. from the verbal stem APY (prop. to take by the heel, 


Hos. xii. 13, compared with Gen. xxv, 26) fo supplant, as correctly rendered in Gen. xxvii. 36, and also in Jer, ix. 4, “will 
utterly. supplant,’—not merely, as NasGetsacd (Lanae’s Bibelwerk) tretbt Hinterlist. The form may be taken, as well 
suggested by Detirzscs, both as verbal adj. and as substantive; and we need not (with BérrcaeR) point the word here as a 
participial form. Gesrntus, lex., “verbal adj. a lier-in-wait, a tracker ;” Furxst, lex., “a persecutor, or lier-in-wail.”* De 
Werte, DELITZscH, MOLL, meiner Untertreter. Lenerrke, meiner Nachsteller. Ewawp, der Laurer, Hirai, meiner Wider- 
sacher. Of the ancient versions, the Syriac has, of my enemies. 

‘Others, taking Dy) in the only signification it has elsewhere with the pointing given it here, translate, the iniquity of 


my hee's (that which follows closely upon my heels, dogs my steps) encompasses me. By some this is understood to mean, 
the iniquity of my steps, of my (own) ways, which compasseth me about, leaving no escape from my guilt. To this concep- 
tion of the meaning Hupfeld justly objects, that 3p yy never has this moral sense.t Hence, with some others, he under- 


stands by this phrase. the wickedness of persecuting enemies, following close on their victim’s footsteps; and he translates, 
wenn Frevel mich auf meinen Kersen umgtebt (2d ed. more exactly, wenn Frevel auf meinen Fersen mich umgiedbt). ‘Che obd- 
jection of Detrrzsce is well grounded: Aber abgeschen von dem unpassenden Vy wird damit der genit. Verbindung Un- 
migliches zugemuthet. 

In the old English versions the words are rendered as follows: COVERDALE, MATTHEW, CRANMER, TAVERNER, When the 


wickedness of my heels compasseth me round about. GENEVAN, [when] iniquity shall compass me about, [as at] mine heels. 
Bisuops’, Wherefore should I fear in evibdays? The wickedness of my heels Then) would compass me round about. Marg. note: 
All their doings be wicked, who despair of God’s goodness in adversity. 

Ver. 7. Redeem: from temporal death, which is meant by “ redemption of their soul,” in ver. 8. 

Vers. 14,15. Contrast between the end of the wicked and the righteous. The former are laid in the grave like brutes, 
with no hope of a joyful morning after the night of death, when the upright, oppressed in this life, shall triumph over them. 
The latter shall be redeemed from the power of the grave; he shall not remain under it forever. It is absurd to suppose, 
as some interpret the writer’s language, that he looked for exemption from temporal death, declared in v. 10 to be the lot 
common to all. 

From its dwelling: from its abode in the material substance which bore their organized shape and form. 

Ver. 18. Bless his soul: count himself happy. q 


PSALM L. 
A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 The Mighty One, God, Jehovah, hath spoken, 
and hath called the earth, 
from the rising of the sun unto its going down. 
2 Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God hath shined forth. 
8 Our God will come, and shall not keep silence; 
a fire will devour before him, 
and round him tempests rage with violence. 
4 He will call to the heavens above, 
and to the earth, that he may judge his people ; 
5 “Gather to me my saints, 
who have made a covenant with me by sacrifice.” 
6 And the heavens declare his righteousness ; 
for God, he is judge. (Pause.) 
7 Hear, O my people, and I will speak, 
O Israel, and I will testify against thee ; 











* On 2Dy, Josh. viii. 13, Keil says (morecorrectly than Gesenrus and Fuerst in their lexs.), bedeutet eigentlich den Hin- 
terlisten (P38. xix. 6) von apy insidiart, und tst synonym mit ANN; and Hitzig (en this passage, p, 269) Jos. viii 18, dst 
der APY was SIN Vers. 12, 14, 4. i 

+ In his Ist ed.; omitted, as is the whole discussion of this point, in the 2d ed. by Riehm. 
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I am God, thy God. 
8 Not for thy sacrifices will I reprove thee ; 
and thy burnt-offerings are continually before me, 
9 I will not take a bullock from thy house, 
nor he-goats from thy folds. 
10 For mine is every beast of the forest, 
. the cattle on a thousand hills. 
11 I know every bird of the mountains, 
' and the beasts of the field are before me. 
12 If I were hungry, I would not say it to thee ; 
for the-world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 
_13 Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 
and drink the blood of goats ? 
14 Sacrifice to God thanksgiving, 
_ and pay to the Most High thy vows. 
15 And call upon me in the day of trouble; 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt honor me. 
16 = And to the wicked God saith, 
What right hast thou to declare my statutes, 
and take my covenant into thy mouth ; 
17 while thou dost hate instruction, 
and cast my words behind thee? 
18 If thou seest a thief, thou delightest in him, 
and with adulterers is thy portion. 
19 Thy mouth thou hast given up to evil, 
and thy tongue contriveth deceit. 
20 Thou sittest, and speakest against thy brother ; 
at thy mother’s son thou dost give a thrust. 
21 ‘These things hast thou done, and I kept silence. 
Thou thoughtest I was surely such as thyself. 
I will reprove thee, and will array them before thine eyes, 
22 O consider this, ye that forget God, 
lest I tear in pieces, and there be no deliverer. 
23 He that sacrificeth thanksgiving shall honor me; 
and he that directeth his way, 
to him will I show the salvation of God. 


Ver. 23. He that sacrificeth thanksgiving : compare ver. 14, 


PSALM II. 


To the Chief Musician. A Psalm of David; when Nathan the prophet came to him, after he went in 
to Bathsheba. 


1 Be gracious to me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness ; 
according to the greatness of thy compassion blot out my transgressions, 
2 Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, 
and from my sin make me clean. 
3 For my transgressions I know, 
and my sin is before me continually. 
4 Toward thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done the evil in thy sight; 
that thou mayest be just when thou speakest, 
be pure when thou judgest. 
5 Behold, in iniquity was I brought forth, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me. 
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6 Behold, thou desirest truth in the reins, 


_ and in the hidden part thou wilt make me know wisdom. 
7 Thou wilt purge me of sin with hyssop, and I shall be clean; 
thou wilt wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
8 Thou wilt make me hear joy and gladness ; 
the bones thou hast broken shall exult. 
9 Hide thy face from my sins, 
and blot out all my iniquities. 
10 Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. 
11 Cast-me not away from thy preserice, 
and take not thy holy Spirit from me. 
12 Restore to me the joy of thy salvation, 
and with a free spirit uphold me. 
13 I will teach transgressors thy ways, 
and sinners shall return to thee. 
14 ___— Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, 
O God of my salvation ; 
my tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness. 
15 O Lord, thou wilt open my lips, 
and my mouth shall declare thy praise. 
16 For thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it ; 
in burnt-offering thou delightest not. 
17 The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
a broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 
18 Do good, in thy good pleasure, to Zion; 
thou wilt build the walls of Jerusalem. 
19 Then wilt thou be pleased with sacrifices of righteousness, with burnt-offering, and 
whole burnt-offering. 
Then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar. 


Ver.12. Free spirit. Freely bestowed. 


PSALM LIL. 


To the chief Musician. Didactic [Psalm] of David, when Doeg the Edomite came and told Saul, and 
said, David came to the house of Ahimelech. 


1 Why dost thou boast in evil, O mighty man? 
The goodness of God is continual. 
2 Thy tongue devises mischiefs, 
like a sharpened razor, working deceit. 
8 Thou lovest evil more than good; 
lying, more than to speak righteousness. (Pause.) 
4 Thou lovest all devouring words, 
O deceitful tongue. 
5 God will also destroy thee forever. 
He will lay hold of thee, and pluck thee out of the tent, 
and uproot thee from the land of the living. (Pause.) 
6 And the righteous will see, and fear, 
and will laugh at him; 
7 “Behold the man, 
that maketh not God his strength, 
and trusteth in the abundance of his riches, 
is strong in his wickedness.” 
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8 But I am like a green olive-tree in the house of God; 
I trust in the mercy of God forever and ever. 
9 I will praise thee forever, because thou didst it ; 
and will wait on thy name. for it is good before thy saints. 


Ps. lii. (title.) See 1 Sam. xxii. 9. 
Ver, 6. Tent. See the remark on Ps. xci. 10. 


PSALM LIII. 
To the Chief Musician. Of [moral] disease. Didactic [Psalm] of David. 


1 The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
Corrupt and abominable are they in iniquity ; 
there is none that doeth good. 
2 God looked down from heaven upon the sons of men, 
to see if there is any that understandeth, 
that seeketh after God. 
3 They have all turned back; one and all are they polluted; 
there is none that doeth good, not even one. 
4 Have the workers of iniquity no knowledge, 
who eat up my people as they eat bread, 
call not upon God? 
5 There were they in great fear, where no fear was; 
for God hath scattered the bones of thy besiegers. 
Thou hast put them to shame, because God despised them. 
6 Oh for the salvation of Israel out of Zion! 
When God turneth the captivity of his people, 
Jacob will exult, Israel will rejoice. 
Ps. lili. A Psalm of David (Ps. xiv.) adapted, by slight changes, to some later national occurrence. 
Ver. 5, There: pointing to some recent and familiar occurrence. Vo fear: either uo occasion of fear, or no apprehen- 


sion of coming evil. Of the former case an illustration may be found in 2 Kings ch. vii. (compare vers. 6, 7, and 14, 15); of 
the latter, in Is. xxxvii. 36. 

Ver. 6. Turneth the captivity. Compare the writer’s.note on Job xlii.10. Israel is another name for Jacob, with the 
accessory idea of “prevailing with God ;” see Gen. xxxii.28. Jacob, on the contrary, is expressive of weakness; see, for 
example, Amos vii. 2. By both are meant ‘God’s people; one implying their weakness in themselves, the other, their 
strength in God. 


PSALM LIV. 


To the chief Musician. With stringed instruments. Didactic [Psalm] of David, when the Ziphites 
came, and said to Saul, Is not David hiding himself with us 2 


1 O God, by thy name save me, 
and in thy might judge me. 
2 O God, hear my prayer ; 
give ear to the words of my mouth. 
3 For strangers have risen up against me, 
and the violent seek after my soul ; 
they have not set God before them, (Pause.) 
4 Behold, God is a helper for me; 
the Lord is with them that uphold my soul. 
5 He will return the evil to my enemies ; : 
in thy truth cut them off. : 
6 With a free-will offering will I sacrifice to thee; 
I will praise thy name, Jehovah, for it is good. 
7 For out of all distress hath he delivered me, 
and my eye hath seen its desire on my enemies. 
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Ps, liv. (title). When the Ziphites came. For the historical allusion see 1 Sam. xxiii. 19. \ 

Ver. 1. Thy name: as representing God, and in him all in which the believer trusts, and finds safety. 
A ee Stranger: a foreigner, not an Israelite; and also one estranged in spirit, an enemy, thus including those named 
n the title. 

Ver. 4. Or, The Lord is he that upholdeth my soul. 

Ver. 5. Or, The evil will return to my enemies. 

Ver. 5, 2d member. Jn thy truth: as faithfulness to his word requires. 

Ver. 7. 2dmember. Hath seen its desire. The Hebrew verb, in its construction here, means to gaze intently, and to 
look upon with satisfaction, as in this case on a vanquished enemy. See the remark on Ps. xviii. 50, and compare the arti- 
cle “‘ Psalms, Imprecatory,” in Smiru’s Bible Dictionary (American edition, p. 2625), particularly divisions iv. and v. 


PSALM LY. 
To the chief Musician. With stringed instruments. Didactic [ Psalm] of David. 


1 Give ear, O God, to my prayer, 
and do not hide thyself from my supplication. 
2 Attend to me, and answer me. 
I am restless in my complaining, and disquieted ; 
3 because of the voice of the enemy, on account of the oppression of the wicked. 
For they cause mischief to impend over me, 
and in anger lay a snare for me. 
4 My heart quaketh within me, 
and terrors of death have fallen upon me. 
5 Fear and trembling enter into me, 
and horror overwhelmeth me. 
6 And I say, Oh that I had wings like the dove; 
I would fly away, and be at rest! . 
7 Lo, I would wander far away, 
T would lodge in the wilderness. (Pause.) 
8 I would make haste to escape, 
from the stormy wind, from the tempest. 
9 Destroy, O Lord, divide their tongue; 
for I have seen violence and strife in the city. 
10 Day and night they go about her on her walls, 
and trouble and sorrow are within her. 
11 Corruption is within her, ‘ 
and from her market-place depart not extortion and deceit. 
12 For it is not an enemy that reproacheth me, else I could bear it; 
not one that hateth me hath acted proudly against me, 
else I would hide myself from him; 
13 but thou— a man esteemed my equal, 
my associate and my familiar friend. 
14 Together we hold sweet familiar converse, 
walk to the house of God in the festal crowd. ; 
15  Desolations are upon them; they shall go down alive to the underworld; 
for wickedness is in their dwelling, in the midst of them. 
16 As for me, I will call upon God, 
and Jehovah will save me. ; 
17 Evening, and morning, and noon, will I lament and sigh, 
and he will hear my voice. 
18 He redeemed my soul in peace from the war against me; 
for many were [engaged] with me. 
19 God will hear, and he will answer them,— 
even he that sits [as judge] of old,— (Pause.) 
to whom there were no changes, 
and they feared not God. aes 
20 He put forth his hand against those at peace with him ; 
he profaned his covenant. 
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21 Smooth are the buttered tones of his mouth, 
but his heart is war. 
Softer than oil are his words, 
but they are drawn swords. 
22 Cast thy burden on Jehovah, 
and he will sustain thee, 
he will never suffer the righteous man to be moved. 
23 But thou, O God, wilt bring them down to the pit of destruction; 
bloody and deceitful men shall not live half their days. 
But as for me, I will trust in thee. 


Ver. 3. Impend over me. The image is ofa wall, or a tower, tottering and ready to fall. So do they keep me in con- 
tinual apprehension of coming evil. 

Ver. 9. Divide their tongue. The tongue being the instrument of communication, the meaning is, make division in 
their counsels; set them at variance, and thus thwart their purposes, 

Ver. 11. Market-place: where the people assembled for the transaction of business, and where magistrates sat to ad- 
minister justice. Compare Neh. viii. 1 (properly, “into the broad space that was before the water-gate ”’), 2 Chron. xxxii. 
6 (properly, ‘tin the broad space at the gate of the city’’), Job v. 4 (with the references in the writer’s note on the passage) 
and xxix. 7. 

Ver. 14. Wehold. Many, as De Werrr, LENGERKE, MAURER, Ewatp, HupreD, Deitzscn, Mott, translate the Impf. by 
the past tense (of customary action, were wont to hold.)* On the contrary, the use of the Impf. is most readily explained 
on the natural supposition (as suggested by DR. ALEXANDER) that “ the false friend, of whom he is complaining, seems to be 
one with whom he was still intimate, but whose defection he clearly foresaw.” 

Ver. 15. Go down alive. As they who opposed the authority of God in the person of his servant Moses (Numb. ch. xvi.). 

Ver. 15, 2d member. In the midst of them. Or, within them (in their heart.) 

Ver. 19. Will answer them: in the just reward of their misdeeds. 

Ver. 19, 3d member. Wo changes: no vicissitudes of fortune. 

Ver. 20. He put forth: individualizing the many opposers (vers. 18, 19), or referring especially to the subject of vers. 
12-14. Profaned his covenant; violated its sanctity, by a breach of its obligations. Compare Mal. ii. 10, 


PSALM LVI. 


To the chief Musician. After [the melody] The mute dove in far-off lands. Memorial[Psalm] of David, 
when the Philistines seized him in Gath. 


1 ‘Be gracious to me, O God, for man would devour me. 
Continually fighting he oppresseth me. 
2 Daily would my enemies devour me; 
for many are they that proudly fight against me. 
8 What time I am afraid, ; 
I will put my trust in thee. 
4 In God awill I praise his word ; 
in God do I trust, I will not fear; 
what can flesh do to me? 
5 Every day they wrest my words; 
against me are all their thoughts for evil. 
6 They gather together, they lie in wait; 
they, my supplanters, watch, 
as they have waited for my soul. 
7 Shall they escape by iniquity ? 
In anger bring down the peoples, O God. 
8 My wanderings hast thou numbered. 
Put thou my tears in thy bottle; 
are they not in thy reckoning? 
9 Then shall my enemies turn back when I ery; 
this I know, for God is for me. 
10 In God will I praise the word ; 
in Jehovah will I praise the word. 
11 In God do I trust, I will not fear; 
what can man do to me? 
12 On me, O God, are thy vows ; 
I will pay thanksgivings unto thee. 





* Impf. expressing “constantly repeated acts, customary or habitual action” (GusENrus, Gram. 2 127, 4, 6). 
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13 For thou hast delivered my soul from death. 
Wilt thou not [deliver] my feet from stumbling, 
that I may walk before God, 
in the light of life? 





a 


Ver. 4. In God. The ground of praise being in him, as is also the ground of trust. 
a Z “ sae ce ap watch my heels (to trip me). . 
er. 6. JVumbered. AS in Job xxxi. 4, “ Doth he not see my ways, and number all Ad i 
take account of all, so that none escape observation ? ay iets amor Berge ee ee 
Ver. 9. 2d member. Or, This I know, that God is for me. 


Ver. 10. The word. The word of promise, that God is for me, as expressed in the preceding sentence.—In God—in Je- 
hovah: as in ver. 4. 


ate 13, 4th member. Lightof life: in contrast with the darkness and gloom of the realm of death. Compare Job 
x, 21, 22. 


PSALM LYVIIi. 


To the chief Musician. Do not Destroy. Memorial [Psalm] of David, when he fled from Saul, 


in the cave. 


1 ___Be gracious to me, O God, be gracious to me; 
for in thee hath my soul sought refuge. 
And in the shadow of thy wings will I seek refuge, 
until the calamities shall pass by. 

2 Iwill cry unto God Most High, 
to the Mighty, who completeth [the purpose] concerning me. 

8 He will send from heaven and save me, 
whom he that would devour me hath reviled. (Pause.) 
God will send his mercy and his truth. 

4 My soul is in the midst of lions; 
I will lie down with them that breathe out flames, 
sons of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, 
and their tongue a sharp sword. 

5 Be thou exalted above the heavens, O God, 
thy glory over all the earth. 

6 They prepared anet for my steps ; 
he bowed down my soul. 
They dug a pit before me; 
they fell into the midst of it. (Pause.) 

7 My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed; 
I will sing, and will sing praise. 

8 Awake my glory, awake lute and harp; 
I will awake the dawn! 

9 I will praise thee among the peoples, O Lord; 
I will sing praise to thee among the nations. 

10 For great, unto the heavens, is thy mercy, 
and unto the clouds thy truth. 
11 ~Be thou exalted above the heavens, O God, 

thy glory over all the earth! 


Ps. lvii. (title). Do not destroy. A designation (perhaps suggested by Deut. ix. 26) of a group of Psalms by David (Pss. 
lvii-lix.) and of Ps.Ixxv. Asa motto, it is appropriate to the subject, or the occasion, of them all.— When he fled. See 
1 Sam., ch, xxii. (or ch. xxiv.). F wit 

Ver. 2. Completeth—concerning me. Does not leave unfinished what he has purposed and begun. This specific idea, of a 
purpose to be fulfilled, is lost inthe vague rendering, “‘ performeth all things for me.’ : , : E 

Ver. 3, 3d member. Mercy and Truth personified. His mercy,in compassion for me; his truth, in fidelity to his 

romises. , 
p Ver. 4, 2d member. J will lie down: the language of cheerful confidence in God’s protecting care.—Or, With them that 


lick [the jaws]. See the preceding member. : a2 
Ver. 6, 2d member. Ae: the author, andanimating spirit, of these persecutions, the Psalmist’s royal adversary. 
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PSALM LVIII. 
> the chief Musician. Do not destroy. Memorial [Psalm] of David. 


1 Doye, of a truth, in silence speak righteousness ? 
With equity do ye judge, ye sons of men? 
2 Yea, in heart ye work iniquities, 
and mete out the violence of your hands in the land. 
3 The wicked are estranged from the womb ; 
from birth they go astray, speaking lies. 
4 They have poison like the poison of a serpent; 
as a deaf adder stoppeth its ear, 
5 that hearkeneth not to the voice of enchanters, 
of one charming with charms, well-skilled. 
6 O God, break their teeth in their mouth; 
the fangs of the young lions beat out, O Jehovah. 
7 They shall melt away, as waters flow off; 
he will fit his arrows, they shall be as if severed. 
8 As a snail melteth as it goeth, 
an untimely birth of a woman,—they have not seen the sun. 
9 Before your pots can feel the thorns, 
as well green as burning, he will sweep it away with a tempest. 
10 The righteous will rejoice that he hath seen vengeance; 
his steps he will bathe in the blood of the wicked. 
11 And men will say, Verily, there is fruit for the righteous, 
verily, there is a God that judgeth in the earth. 


Ps. lviii. (title). Domnotdestroy. As in Ps. Ivii. (title). 

Ver.1. Insilence. A bitter sarcasm. Is it with silence that ye perform the office of speech,dumb when ye ought to 
speak, and declare the right? 

Ver. 2. In heart: the heart itself being a fountain only of evil. 

Ver. 4. Or, As a deaf adder, he stoppeth his ear. 

Ver. 7, 2d member, He: the enemy.—They (the arrows) shall be as ¢f severed, harmless as if cut in twain. So HupFELD 
in hiscommentary. But in his crit. note, “He (Jehovah) jits his arrows; [it is] as if they (the enemy) would be cut off.” 
The Heb. expression, it must be admitted, is difficult; but a result more certain than an, “as 7,” was surely intended. 

Ver. 8. They are like the snail, that dissolves in slime as it goes; like the untimely birth, that has never seen the sun. 
So do they melt away; so short their life, 1t is as though they had not lived at all. 

“ nie a Before, etc. Before your schemes can be matured and carried into effect—Thorns: used as fuel; compare 
cel. vii. 6. 


Ver. 9, 2d member. As well green as burning. Inevery stage of progress, as well incipient as final.—1¢: comprehend- 
Ing all in one. 


PSALM LIX. 


To the chief Musician. Do not destroy. Memorial [Psalm] of David, when Saul sent, 
and they watched the house to slay him. 


1 Deliver me from my enemies, O my God. 
Thou wilt set me on high from them that rise up against me. 
2 Deliver me from workers of iniquity, 
and from men of blood save me. 
8 For lo, they lie in wait for my soul; 
strong ones are gathered against me, 
not for my transgression, and not for my sin, O Jehovah. 
4 For no iniquity, they run and prepare themselves ; 
awake, to meet me, and behold. 
5 And thou Jehovah, God of hosts, 
God of Israel, 
awake to visit all the heathen; 
spare no iniquitous traitors. (Pause.) 
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6 They return at evening; they howl like the dog; 
and they go round the city. 
7 Lo, they belch out with their mouth ; 
swords are in their lips; 

| for who doth hear? 

a 8 But thou, Jehovah, wilt laugh at them; 
thou wilt mock at all the heathen. 

9 My strength, I will wait on thee; 
for God is my defense. 

10 God, with his loving-kindness, will anticipate me; 
God will let me see my desire on my enemies. 

11 Slay them not, lest my people forget ; 
make them reel by thy might, and bring them down, 
our shield, O Lord! 

12 A sin of their mouth, is the word of their lips ; 
and they shall be taken in their pride, 
and for cursing, and for the falsehood they tell. 

13 Consume in wrath, consume tili they are no more; 
and let them know that God ruleth in Jacob, 
to the ends of the earth. (Pause.) 

14 And they will return at evening, will howl like the dog, 
and will go round the city. 

15 As for them, they will wander about for food; 
if they are not sated, they will remain all night. 

16 But as for me, I will sing of thy might, 
and will sing aloud of thy loving-kindness in the morning. 
For thou hast been a tower of defense for me, 
and a refuge in the day of my distress, 

17 Mystrength, unto thee will I sing praise ; 
for God is my defense, my gracious God. 





Ps. lix. (title). Do not destroy. As in Psalm lvii. (title).— When Saul sent, etc. See 1 Sam. xix. 11-18, 

Ver. 4. Prepare themselves: for the assault. 

Ver. 5. If all the heathen (first member) are to be visited with his displeasure, much more the revolted and traitors 
among his own people. 

Ver. 9. My strength. As in some Hebrew manuscripts, and in ancient versions. 

Ver. 10, 2d menber. See the remark on Ps. liv. 7. 

Ver. 12, Ist member. Meaning: whatever word they utter is sinful; it is a sin of their mouth. 

Ver. 13. Let them know that God ruleth. This zal for the honor of God’s government inspires the Psalmist’s appeals to 
his justice. 


PSALM LX. 


To the chief Musician. After [the melody] Lily of Testimony. Memorial [Pselm] of David, to be 
- taught; when he strove with Aram Naharaim, and with Aram of Zobah, and Joab 
returned and smote Edom in the Valley of Salt, twelve thousand. 


1 O God, thou hast cast us off, hast scattered us. 
Thou wast angry; thou wilt restore to us. 

2 Thou hast made the earth quake; thou hast rent it; 
heal the breaches thereof, for it shaketh. 

3 Thou hast showed thy people a hard thing ; 
thou hast made us drink wine even to reeling. 

4 Thou hast given to them that fear thee a banner, 
to be lifted up because of truth. (Pause.) 

5 That thy beloved ones may be delivered, 
save with thy right hand and answer me. 

6 God hath spoken in his holiness. I will triumph; 
I will divide Shechem, and will mete out the valley of Succoth. 

4 
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7 Gilead is mine, and Manasseth is mine, ‘ 
and Ephraim is the defense of my head ; 
Judah is my ruler’s staff. 

8 Moab is my wash-basin ; 
upon Edom will I cast my shoe. 

Because of me, Philistia, cry aloud. 

9 Who will conduct me to the fenced city? 

Who hath led me unto Edom? 
10 Is it not thou, O God, that didst cast us off, 
and goest not forth, O God, with our armies? 
11 Give us help from the foe; 
for vain is the deliverance of man. 
12 Through God we will do valiantly ; 
and he it is that will tread down our foes. 


Ps. Ix. (title). Lily, the symbol of purity and loveliness ; testimony, the divine law; hence, Beauty of the Divine Law, 
name of a melody to which this psalm was to be sung. 

To be taught. Namely, the lesson of temporary and partial reverses, (vers. 1-3), with assurance of ultimate triumph 
through God (vers. 4-12). Fora similar direction see Deut. xxxi. 19 (“write this song for you, and teach it to the children 
of Israel”), and 2 Sam. i. 18 (properly, “teach the children of Judah The Bow,” a song so named from y. 22), 

Aram: Syria,—Aram Naharaim: Syria of the two rivers (Mesopotamia). For the historical events referred to, com- 
pare 2 Sam. vili. 13.1 Chron. xviii. 12. 

Vers. 1-3 seem to refer to reverses in the early conduct of the war, of which only the final triumphs are recorded in 
history. 

Wor. 3. Hast made us drink wine: a common expression of the Divine displeasure, See, for example, Ps. xxv. 8; Jer. 
xxv. 15; Rev. xvi. 19. 

Ver. 7. Ruler’s staff. See Gen. xlix. 10, “ The sceptre will not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from between 
his feet ” (the writer’s revised version). . 

Ver. 8, 3d member. Or, Over me, Philistia, cry aloud. (Ironical.) 

Ver.9. Hathled me. Apparently anticipating, aud taking for granted, that which he desires and seeks, 





PSALM LXI. 
To the chief Musician. Upon a stringed instrument. A [Psalm] of David. 


1 Hear, O God, my cry ; 
attend unto my prayer. 
2 From the end of the earth I call to thee when my heart fainteth. 
To a rock, too high for me, thou wilt lead me. 
3 For thou hast been a refuge for me, 
a tower of strength, from before the enemy. 
4 I will abide in thy tabernacle forever; 
I will take refuge in the covert of thy wings. (Pause.) 
5 For thou, O God, hast hearkened to my vows ; 
hast given the heritage of them that fear thy name. 
6 Thou wilt add days to the days of the king, 
his years as many generations. 
7 Heshall sit [on the throne] before God forever ; 
cause that mercy and truth preserve him. 
8 So will I sing praise to thy name forever, 
that I may perform my vows, day by day. 
Ver. 2. Too high for me: whose summit I can not reach without aid, and to which thou wilt lead me. The language, 


of course, is figurative; but the literal imagery should be consistent with itself. A rock may be “ higher than I,” and not 
be a very high rock. ‘ 


PSALM LXII. 
To the chief Musician over Jeduthun. A Psalm of David, 


1 Only in God is my soul quieted ; 
from him is my salvation. 
2 Only he is my rock, and my salvation, 
my high place; I shall not be greatly moved. 
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3 How long will ye rush upon a man, 
will break him down, all of you, 
as a wall inclined, as a fence that is thrust down? 
4 They only consult to thrust him from his elevation ; 
they delight in falsehood. 
They bless, each with his mouth, but in their inward part they curse. (Pause.) 
5 — Only in God be thou quieted, my soul; 
for from him is my hope. 
6 Only he is my rock, and my salvation, 
my high place; I shall not be moved. 
7 On God [rests] my salvation, and my glory; 
the rock of my strength, my refuge, is in God. 
8 Trust in him at all times, ye people; 
pour out your heart before him ; 
_ God isa refuge for us. (Pause.) 
9 Only vanity are men of low degree, men of high degree a lie; 
in the balances they surely go up; 
together are they less than vanity. 
10. Trust not in oppression, 
and be not vain in robbery ; 
when riches increase, set not the heart upon them. 
11 Once hath God spoken, 
twice have I heard this, 
that power belongeth to God. 
’ 12 And to thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy ; 
for thou wilt render to man according to his work. 


Ps, lxii. (title). Jeduthun. A collective, representing the family, or choir, of that name. Compare Ps, xxxix. (title), 


PSALM LXIII. 
A Psalm of David, when he was in the wilderness of Judah. 


1 O God, my God art thou; earnestly will I seek thee. 
My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh pineth for thee, 
in a land of drought, and fainting, without water. 
2 So, in the sanctuary, have I beheld thee, 
to see thy power and thy glory. 
8 For thy loving-kindness is better than life ; 
my lips shall praise thee. 
4 So will I bless thee while I live; 
in thy name will I lift up my hands. 
5 As with marrow and with fatness shall my soul be satisfied, 
and my mouth shall praise with joyful lips ; 
6 when I remember thee upon my bed,— 
in the night-watches I meditate on thee. 
7 For thou hast been a help for me, 
and in the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. 
8 My soul hath followed close upon thee ; 
thy right hand hath upheld me. : 
9 ‘And they, to [their] destruction will they seek my soul; 
they shall go into the depths of the earth. 
10 They shall be given over to the power of the sword ; 
a portion for jackals shall they be. 
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11 But the king will rejoice in God; : 
they shall glory, every one that sweareth by him. 
For the mouth of them that speak falsehood shall be stopped. i 


Ps. Ixiii. (title), See 2 Sam. xv. 23, 28. 
Ver. 2. ss - aes. as I now long to behold thee, that I may see (may apprehend) thy power and thy glory. 


Ver. 3. Better than life; more to be desired.* ay ‘ 
Wee 6. ‘Night ae ‘Of these there were three; the “beginning of the watches” (Lam. ii. 19), the “ middle watch” 


(Judges vii. 19), the “ morning watch ” Raza ior ooh in, Stee, Mane 
Ver. 10. The jackal is common in Palestine, and feeds on bodies 0 s : ; ‘ 
von sh Thal sincir’é by him: appealing to him as the true God, anda God that delights in truth. See Deut. vi. 13, 


Is. lxy..16; and compare Amos viii. 14. 


PSALM LXIV. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. : 


1 Hear, O God, my voice in my complaint; ' 
from terror of the enemy thou wilt preserve my life. 

2 Thou wilt hide me from the secret counsel of evil-doers, 
from the tumultuous throng of workers of iniquity ; 

3 who have sharpened their tongue like a sword, 
have fitted their arrow,—bitter speech, 

4 to shoot, in the secret places, at the upright. 
Suddenly will they shoot at him, and will not fear. 

5 They strengthen their evil design ; 
they concert how to conceal snares. 
They have said, who will look upon them? 

6 They search for iniquities ; 
we are ready [say they]; a device searched out ! 
And the inward part of each, and the heart, is deep. 

7 But God hath shot at them ; 
with an arrow, suddenly, themselves are smitten. 

8 And he hath made them stumble; their own tongue is against them. 
They flee away, every one that looketh upon them. 

9 And all men feared, 
and declared God’s doing ; 
and his work they attentively consider. 

10 = The righteous will rejoice in Jehovah, and trust in him; 

and all the upright in heart will glory. 


Ver. 1. Terror of the enemy: the peril, that which I have reason to dread from him. 

Ver. 6, Strengthen. Make strong; so frame their malicious plot as to make its success sure. 

Ver. 6. Search for iniquities. That is, invent, contrive them; as indicated, in the next following line, by their boast- 
ful exclamation, “a device searched out!’ 

Ver. 7. Literally,—suddenly become (are inflicted) their [own] wounds. The pronoun is rendered emphatic by the con- 
nection with v. 4; the wounds they purpose to inflict on others become their own. Hvupretp’s construction of the verse 
(disapproved by his editor, Rima) is certainly the true one. The subst. verb, }°}J, is emphatic, the German sind da. 

Ver. 8. Their own tongue is against them. Compare ver. 3. Their tongue, which they “ have sharpened like a sword” 
for another’s ruin, is now the instrument of their own. 


PSALM LXY. 
To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. A Song. 
1 To thee belong submission, praise, O God, in Zion; 
and to thee shall the vow be paid. 
2 Thou that hearest prayer, 
unto thee shall all flesh come, 
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* The writer may be pardoned for inserting the following comment on these striking words. “ Thy loving-kindness 78 
better than Vife, The implication of immortality, In what sense could His loving kindness be better than life, if it ceased 
with the cessation of life? A conscious possession, independent of the earthly life and superior to it, something for which 
the earthly life might properly be sacrificed, something therefore indestructible by the death of the body, can alone come 
up to the measure of the thought here expressed,” (MS. note by the late Mrs, H. ©, Conant). 
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3 Iniquities have prevailed over me; 
our transgressions, thou thyself wilt cover them. 
4 Happy he whom thou wilt choose and bring near; 
he shal! dwell in thy courts. 
We shall be satisfied with the riches of thy house, 
thy holy temple. 
5 _ By fearful things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, 
O God of our salvation, 
the confidence of all the ends of earth and sea, afar off; 
6 who setteth fast the mountains by: his strength, 
girded with power; 
7 who stilleth the roar of the seas, the roar of their waves, - 
the tumult of the peoples. 
8 Then were they that dwell in the utmost parts afraid at thy tokens, 
Thou causest the outgoings of morning and evening to rejoice. 
9 Thou hast visited the earth and made it overflow; 
thou greatly enrichest it ; 
the river of God is full of water. 
Thou preparest their grain; for so dost thou prepare the earth; 
10 drenching its furrows, settling its ridges; 
thou makest it soft with showers, 
its springing up thou dost bless. 
11. ‘Thou hast crowned the year with thy goodness, 
and thy footsteps drip with fatness ; 
12 the pastures of the wilderness, they drip, 
and the hills gird themselves with gladness. 
13 The pastures are clothed with flocks, « 
and the valleys are robed with grain ; 
they shout together, yea they sing. 
Ver. 1. To thee belong, etc. Thou hast a claim, for submission in times of sorrow, for praise in seasons of joy. 


Ver. 4. Riches of thy house: its wealth of spiritual blessings. : 
Ver, 9, Overflow: with plenty.—So. Namely, with this design, and for this end.* - 


PSALM LXVI. 
To the chief Musician, A Song. A Psalm. 


1 Shout unto God, all the earth. 
Sing the glory of his name ; 
_ 2 ascribe glory, the praise due to him, 
3 Say unto God, how fearful are thy doings ! nes 
In the greatness of thy strength shall thy enemies profess submission to thee. 
4 All the earth shall worship thee, 
and shall sing praise to thee ; 
they shall sing praise to thy name. (Pause.) 
5 Go, and see the doings of God ; 
fearful in action toward the sons of men ! 
6 He turned the sea into dry land ; 
they passed through the flood on foot; 
there we rejoiced in him. 
7 He rules by his might forever. 
His eyes keep watch among the nations}; 
let not the rebellious exalt themselves. ( Pause.) 
8 Bless our God, ye peoples, 
and cause the voice of his praise to be heard; . 





* In tho Hebrew, “for so dost thon prepare her;” referritig to “ the earth,” which the Heb. pronoun represents. The 
English pronoun (it) would necessarily refer to “grain,” and would represent neither the meaning of the Hebrew nor its 


form, 
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9 who holdeth our soul in life. 
and hath not suffered our foot to be moved. 
10 For thou hast tried us, O God; 
thou hast assayed us, as silver is assayed. 
11 Thou didst bring us into the net ; 
thou didst lay a heavy burden on our loins. 
12 Thou didst cause men to ride over our head ; 
we went through fire and through water ; 
and thou hast brought us out to overflowing plenty. 
13 I will come into thy house with burnt-offerings ; 
I will pay to thee my vows, 
14 which my lips uttered, 
and my mouth spake, in my distress. 
15 Burnt-offerings of fatlings will I offer to thee, 
with incense of rams; 
I will offer oxen with he-goats. (Pause). 
16 Come, hear, and I will declare, 
all ye that fear God, 
what he hath done for my soul. 
17 To him I cried with my mouth; 
and praise is beneath my tongue. 
18 IfI regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear me. 
19 But verily God hath heard me; 
he hath attended to the voice of my prayer. 
20 Blessed be God, 
who hath not turned away my prayer, 
and his mercy from me. 





Ver, 6. We rejoiced in him, See Ex. ch, xv. , 
_ Ver. 17. Beneath my tongue. Ready for utterance; ever there, and waiting for expression. Compare Ps, x. 7, “ under 
his tongue ” (in store there). 2 


PSALM LXVII. 


To the chief Musician. With stringed instruments. A Psalm. A Song, 


1 God be gracious to us, and bless us, 
cause his face to shine upon us; (Pause.) 

2 that thy way may be known in the earth, 
thy salvation among all the heathen. 

8 Let the peoples praise thee, O God; 

- let the peoples praise thee, all of them. 

4 Let the nations be glad and shout for joy; 
for thou wilt judge the people righteously, 
and the nations in the earth, thou wilt guide them. (Pause.) 

5 Let the peoples praise thee, O God; 
let the peoples praise thee, all of them. 

The earth hath yielded her increase ; 
God, our God, will bless us. 

7 God will bless us ; 

and all the ends of the earth will fear him, 


Ver. 2, Thy salvation. CovorpAts, Mvrrrnw (sd called), ORaNMER, Tay v + saving } 

; au males 2 VERNER, GENEVAN, “ i Xo #6 
dering nowhere else given to the Heb. word ; BrsHops, “ thy salvation,” ‘as the word is ERIM hla ashe a ee 
and should be rendered here, Kina JAMss’ revisers here retain the form of CRANMER’S yersion in the Prayer Soe Ke 
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To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. A Song. 


1 Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered ; 
and let them that hate him flee before him. 
2 As smoke is driven, thou wilt drive them; 
as wax is melted before the fire, 
the wicked shall perish before God. , 
3 But the righteous shall be glad; 
they shall exult before Dod 
and shall rejoice with gladness. 
4 Sing to God; sing praise to his name. 
- Cast up a way for him that rides through the deserts, 
by his name, Jan, and triumph before him. 
5 A father of the orphans, and a judge of the widows, 
is God in his holy habitation. 
6 God maketh the solitary dwell in families ; 
he bringeth out prisoners into prosperity ; 
but rebels inhabit a parched land. 
7 _O God, when thou wentest forth before thy people, 
when thou didst march through the desert, (Pause.) 
8 earth shook, yea, the heavens dropped, at the presence of God, 
that Sinai, at the presence of God, the God of Israel. 
9 With plentiful rain thou didst sprinkle, O God, thy heritage, 
and when fainting, thou thyself hast raised it up. 
10 Thy flock, they have dwelt therein ; 
thou, O God, dost provide in thy goodness for the poor. 
11 = The Lord giveth the word ; 
the women that publish the glad tidings are a mighty host. 
12 Kings of armies flee, they flee, 
and the dweller in the house, she divideth the spoil. 
13 Will ye lie down among the sheepfolds, 
the wings of the dove overlaid with silver, 
and her feathers with yellow gold? 
14 When the Almighty scattered kings therein, 
it was snow-white on Salmon. 
15 <A mount of God is the mount of Bashan; 
a mount of peaks is the mount of Bashan. 
16 Why watch ye jealously, ye mountain peaks, 
the mount which God desired, to dwell in it? 
Yea, Jehovah will abide here forever. 
17 The chariots of God are myriad-fold, thousands upon thousands ; 
the Lord is among them—Sinai in the sanctuary ! 
18 Thou hast ascended on high, hast led captive the captured, 
hast taken gifts among men, 
and even rebels, that Jan, God, may abide here. 
19 Blessed be the Lord, day by day; 
he beareth our burden; God is our salvation. (Pause.) 
20 God is to us a God for deliverances ; 
and to Jehovah the Lord belong ways of escape from death. 
21 Surely God will crush the head of his enemies, 
the hairy crown of him that goeth on in his trespasses. 
92, The Lord hath said, From Bashan will I bring back, 
I will bring back from the depths of the sea ; 
47 
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23 that thy foot may bathe in blood, 2. 
the tongue of thy dogs have its portion from the enemies. 
24 They saw thy goings, O God, - 
the goings of my God, my king, in the sanctuary. 
25 Before went singers, behind, players on stringed instruments, 
in the midst of maidens beating timbrels.  - ; 
26 In companies they bless God, 
the Lord, they that are of Israel’s fountain. 
27 There is little Benjamin, their ruler ; 
princes of Judah, their multitude; 
princes of Zebulon, princes of Naphtali. 
28 Thy God hath commanded thy strength ; 
strengthen, O God, what thou hast wrought for us. 
29 Because of thy temple at Jerusalem, 
kings shall bring presents to thee. 
30 Rebuke the beast of the reeds, 
the herd of bullocks, with the calves of the peoples, 
prostrating themselves with pieces of silver. 
He hath scattered peoples that delight, in wars. 
81 Princes shall come out of Egypt; 
Ethiopia shall eagerly stretch out her hands to God 
82 Kingdoms of the earth, sing unto God; 
sing praises to the Lord; (Pause.) 
33 to him that rideth in the heavens of heavens of old. 
Lo, he uttereth his voice, a mighty: voice. 
34 Ascribe strength to God. 
Over Israel is his majesty, 
and his strength in the clouds, 
85 Terrible art thou, O God, out of thy holy places, 
Mighty One of Israel ; 
he that giveth strength and peace to the people. 
Blessed be God! 


Ps. Ixviii. This sublime historic hymn, exceeding in grandeur of conception, and in beauty of poetic imagery, the 
finest productions of classic literature, must be minutely compared with the earlier historic records on which its numerous 
allusions are founded. Its archaic coloring (compare the note on ver. 4, 3d member) should not be overlooked.—The 
psalm commemorates some event of national interest, as indicated by the triumphal procession described in vers. 24-27. 
The entrance of the ark of God, the symbol of his presence, into the tabernacle on Mount Zion is, with some reason, sup- — 
posed to have been the immediate occasion of the psalm. Its lofty, lyric tone is indicated by the addition, “a song.” . 

Ver. 4. Cast up a way: asa preparation for the march of a king and his armies over pathless wastés.. Compare Is. 
xl, 3, 4. 

Ver. 4,3d member. By his name Jau: in the character denoted by it, and the power implicdinit. This abbreviation 
of Jenovan, frequent in the Psalms, is found in the song of Moses and the children of Israel, Ex. xv. 2 (properly, “JAH is 
my strength and song”); and in ch, xvii. 16 (properly JAH, instead of Lord in the first instance). This usage of very an- 
cient national poetry was a favorite archaism with later poets; recalling the oldest records of the nation s trust in God, and 
of its proudest triumphs achieved in this favorite name. There isno good reason why this distinctive trait. of national 
feeling in the Heb. Scriptures should be effaced, or obscured, to those who read them in an English version. | 

Ver. 6, lst member. Compare Ps. cxiii. 9. 

Ver. 8. Lhe heavens. The upper air, the region of clouds and storms, as in the following references.—Dropped. Yell 
in drops. Compare Judges v. 4, “‘ the heavens dropped, yva, the clouds dropped water;” Is. xly. 8, “drop down, ye hea- 
vens, from above, and let the skies pour down righteousness.” 

Ver. 8, 2d member. That Sinai. Thus pointed out, as the scene of God’s most, wonderful manifestation of his presence 
and authority. 

Ver. 9. Or, With a rain of free gifts (namely, manna, etc.). . 

Ver 11. The women that publish the glad tidings: As in Ex. xv. 20, “all the women went out with timbrels;? 1 Sam. 
xviii. 6, “the women came out of all the cities of Israel, singing,” etc. Vers. 12-14 may be und#rstood' to be the mes:age 
which they proclaim. Others translate, Women publish the glad tidings to the mighty host. In the first member of this 
verse, “ word’? may mean, either the word of command to march on the enemy, followed by the triumphant announce-’ 
ment of victory, or the joyful message of victory to be proclaimed. 

- bara Kings of armies. Compare Judges v. 19, “The kings came and fought.’—The dweller in the house. The 
ousewife. 

Ver. 13. A sharp remonstrance. Will ye lie at ease, in the quiet repose of your pastoral life, as the dove with un- 
soiled plumage in her peaveful nest, while your brethren are in the tumult and dust of the conflict? Compare Judges yv. 
16 (to which allusion is made) and 17. ‘ 

Ver. 14. Salmon. Probably an eminence in the vicinity of Shechem.—Snow-whitc. With the bones of the slain. 

Ver. 15. A mount of God. Denoting what is greatest and noblest of its kind—A mount of peais, a mountain range 
with many lofty summits. These are represented as jealously. watching the mere humble eminence, which God has dis- 
tinguished above them by choosing it for his-abode. 

Ver. 17. Myriad-fold. Compared with those of the enemy. Compare2 Kings vi.17. Sinai in the sanctuary. In the 
ent is eo the scene of Sinai, where Jehovah appeared, as he now does here, with “myriads of holy ones” 

jeut. XXxiii. 2), E 
Ver. 18, Hast led captive the captured. That is, hast.led the captured as captives, in the train of the victor. Compare 


Judges v. 12, properly, “led thy captured capt.ve,”—Gifts. Exacted of the yanqui hed by the conqueror. Abide here. 
Compare ver. 16, 3d member. é 
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: A 22. None shall escape; they shall find no place of refuge. See the same thought more fully brought out in Am. 
ix. 1-3. 


Ver. 23. Bathe: after the reading, yn, of the Sept. (8ah4), Vulg. (intingatur), Syr. Cpauyn*). The collations of 


KEnnicorr and Dz Rossi show no noticeable variation in Heb. MSS. ( K., forte 4, 301); but the necessity of the caset favors 
the realing sanctioned by the unanimous testimory of the ancient versions, 
__ Ver. 24. Gotngs. Solemn processions, on account of victory over the enemy, or other occasions of gratitude and re- 
joicing. 
_ Ver. 27. There. In the triumphal procession, the description of which commences with ver. 24.—Thetr ruler. An an- 

cient prophetic idea. Compare Mic. v. 2. 

Ver. 30, Beast of the reeds. Egypt, designated by one of its characteristic representatives in the animal kingdom. 
Compare Job xl. 21. 

Ver. 30, 2d-member. Bullocks. The strong ones of the people, their leaders.—Calves of the peoples. The weaker ones, 
the common people. 

Ver. 20, 3d member, With pieces of silver, As tribute-money for the conqueror. 


PSALM LXIX, 


To the chief Musician. To the [melody] Lilies. [A Psalm] of David. 


-1 Save me, O God, 
for the waters have come in, even to the soul. 

2 Iam sunk in mire of the deep, and there is no standing-place. 
I am come into the depths of waters, 
and the flood hath overwhelmed me. 

3 Iam weary with my crying, my throat is parched ; 
my eyes fail, while I wait for my God. 

4 More than the hairs of my head are they that hate me without cause; 
strong are they that would destroy me, my enemies wrongfully. 
What I took not away, must I then restore. 

5  O God, thou knowest as to my foolishness, 

- and my trespasses have not been hidden from thee. 

6 Let not them be ashamed in me, that wait for thee, 
O Lord, Jehovah of hosts. 

Let not them be dishonored in me, that seek thee, 
O God of Israel. 

7 Because for thy sake I have borne reproach; 
shame hath covered my face. 

8 I am become a stranger to my brethren, 
and an alien to the sons of my mother. 

9 For zeal for thy house consumed me, 
and the reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on me, 

10 And I wept, while my spirit fasted, 
and it was a reproach to me. 
11 And I made sackcloth my garment, 
and I became a by-word to them. 
12 They talk of me, they that sit in the gate, 
and the songs of the drinkers of strong drink. 
13 But as for me, my prayer is to thee, O Jehovah; 
at a time of acceptance, QO God, in the abundance of thy mercy, 
answer me in the truth of thy salvation. 
14 Rescue me out of the mire, and let me not sink; 
let me be rescued from them that hate me, 
and from the depths of waters. 
15 Let not the flood of waters overwhelm me, 
and let not the deep swallow me up, ~ 
and let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. 
16 Answer me, O Jehovah, for thy loving-kindness is good ; 
According to the multitude of thy compassions turn unto me. 





* For want of Syriac types, the corresponding Hebrew I-tters are used. 
} Statt des sinnlosen yon mugs nach lviii. 11 offenbar yo WK) gelesen werden (Huprexp), 
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17 And do not hide thy face from thy servant ; : 
for I am in trouble,—make haste to answer me. 
18 Draw nigh to my soul, redeem it; 
because of my enemies deliver me. , 
19 Thou dost know my reproach, and my shame, and my dishonor ; 
all my adversaries are before thee. : 
20 Reproach hath broken my heart, and I am sick; 
and I looked for pity, but there was none, 
and for comforters, but I found none. 
91 And they put gall in my food, : 
~ and for my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 
22 Let their table before them be for a snare, 
and to the secure for a trap. 
93 Let their eyes be darkened, that they may not see, 
and make their loins waver continually. 
24 Pour upon them thine indignation, 
and let the heat of thine anger overtake them. 
25 Let their habitation be desolated, 
let there be no dweller in their tents. 
26 For whom thou hast smitten they perseeute, 
and tell of the pain of thy wounded. 
27 Add iniquity to their miquity, 
and let them not come into thy righteousness. 
28 Let them be blotted fromm the book of life, 
and with the righteous let them not be written. 
29 And I am afflicted and sorrowful ; 
thy salvation, O God, shall set me on high. 
30 I will praise the name of God m song, 
and will magnify him with thanksgiving. 
31 It will better please Jehovah than an ox, a bullock, 
with horns, with cloven hoofs. 
32 The humble have seen it; they will rejoice. 
Seekers of God, let your hearts revive! 
33 For Jehovah hearkeneth to the needy, 
and his prisoners he hath not despised. 
34 Let the heavens and the earth praise him, 
the seas, and everything that moveth therein. 
35 For God will save Zion, 
and will build the cities of Judah; 
and they dwell there, and shall possess it. 
36 And the seed of his servants shall inherit it, 
and they that love his name shall abide therein, 





Ver. 4, 3d member. Then: in that case, though EF took it not, as falsely charged. 

Ver. 6. Iv me: as representing them all. 

Ver. 12. And the songs (talk of me); Eam their theme (Job xxx. 9, “Iam become their song,” the writer’s revised 
version). 

Ver. 13, 3d member. The truth of thy salvation. The salvation of God is truth and fidelity, on his part, to those who 
trust in him. He “is faithful and just to forgive” (1 John i. 9). 

Ver. 22. Their table before them : at which they sit, feasting and suspecting no evil. Soin the next member, “ to the 
secure,” apprehending no danger. 

Vers. 22-28. It has been well said by Dr. Alexander (on this passage) that these imprecations are “ revolting only 
when considered as the expression of malignant selfishness. If uttered by God, they shock no reader's sensibilities, nor 
should they when considered as the language of an ideal person, representing the whole class of righteous sufferers, and 
particularly Him, who, though he prayed for his murderers while dying (Luke xxiii.34), has applied the words of this 
passage to the unbelieving Jews (Matt. xxiii. 38), as Paul did afterward (Rom. xi. 9, 10).” See a fnll and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the subject in the article, ‘*Imprecatory Psalms” (added to the art. Psalms, in the American edition of SmitH’s 
Bible Dictionary), especially division (v). : 

bs x a sas enil pees iniquity is committed, add it to the former sum. 

er. 27,2d member. Let them not come into thy righteousness. Let them have no participation in it, 
Ver. 31. With cloven hoofs. All others being adcounted unclean (Ley. xiii. 3-8). g er ane 


ie a 
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PSALM LXX. 
To the chief Musician. [A Psalm] of David. To bring to remembrance. 


1  O God,—to my rescue, 
O Jehovah,—to my help make haste. 
2 They shall be ashamed and confounded that seek my soul ; 
they shall be turned back and put to confusion that delight in my harm. 
3 They shall turn back for a reward of their shame, 
who say, Aha! Aha! 
4 They shall rejoice and be glad in thee, all that seek thee; 
and they shall say always, God be magnified, ; 
that love thy salvation. 
5 And I am afflicted and needy; 
O God, make haste to me. 
My help and my deliverer art thou ; 
O Jehovah, do not delay ! 


PSALM LXXI. 


1 In thee Jehovah I put my trust; 
let me not be ashamed, forevermore. 
2 In thy righteousness thou wilt rescue me, and deliver me; 
incline to me thine ear, and save me. 
3 Be thou to me a rock of refuge, te come thither continually. 
Thou hast commanded to save me, 
for my rock and my fortress art thou. 
4 My God, deliver me from the hand of the wicked, 
from the grasp of the perverse and violent. 
5 For thou art my hope, 
O Lord, Jehovah, my trust from my youth. 
6 On thee have i been sustained from the womb ; 
thou art he that took me from the bowels of my mother. 
Of thee is my praise continually, 
7 Asa wonder have I been to many ; 
but thou art my strong refuge. 
8 My mouth shall be filled with thy praise, 
with thy majesty, all the day. 
9 Cast me not away at the time ofold age; 
as my strength faileth, do not forsake me. 
10 For my enemies have said it of me; 
and they that watch for my soul have counseled together, 
11 saying, God hath forsaken him, 
ursue and take him, for there is none to rescue. 
12° O God, be not far from me; 
' my God, make haste to my help. 
13 They shall be ashamed, shall consume away, that are adversaries of my soul ; 
They shall be covered with reproach and dishonor that seek my harm. 
14. But I, continually will I hope, 
and will add to all thy praise. 
15 My mouth shall recount thy righteousness, 
thy salvation all the day, 
for I know not the numbers. 
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16 I will come with the mighty deeds of the Lord Jehovah; 
I will make mention of thy righteousness, thine only. 

17 O God, thou hast taught me from my youth ; 
and hitherto do I make known thy wondrous works. 

18 And even to old age, and hoary hairs, O God, do not forsake me, 
till I shall make known thine arm to generations, 
thy might to every one that is to come. 

19 And thy righteousness, O God, is even unto the height, 
thou who hast done great things. I 
O God, who is like to thee? 

20 Thou, who hast made us see troubles great and sore, 
wilt again revive us, 
and from the abysses of the earth wilt bring us up again. 

21 Thou wilt increase my greatness, and wilt turn again to comfort me. 

22 I too will praise thee, with an instrument, a lute, 
thy truth, O my God; 

I will sing praise to thee with the harp, thou Holy One of Israel. 

23 My lips shall rejoice, for I will sing praise to thee, 
and my soul, which thou hast redeemed. 

24 Also my tongue all the day shall speak of thy righteousness ; 
for they are confounded, they are brought to shame, that seck my harm. 





Ver. 5,3d member. Ofthee: strictly, in thee ; having thee for its origin, subject, and end,—all in thee. 

Ver. 14, Will add to all thy praise: shall have further occasions to praise thee, in addition to all in the past. 

Ver. 16. Iwill come: namely, into thy house; as in Ps. xlii. 2, “When shall I come, and appear before God?” Com- 
pare Ps. lxvi. '3. There it is said, “I will come into thy house with burnt-offerings ;”’ here, “‘ with the mighty deeds of the 
Lord Jehovah ” (the thankful recognition of them). ; ‘ 

Ver. 19. The height: the summit, the highest point; here equivalent to the heavens. Compare the sentiment in Ps. 
Ivii. 10, ‘‘ Great, unto the heavens, is thy mercy.” 

Ver. 20. Abysses of the earth. Abysses of water within the earth, conceived as the exhaustless source of streams that 
issue on itssurface. See Gen. xlix. 25, “the abyss that lieth under;” Deut. viii. 7, properly, ‘and of abysses issuing forth 
in valley and in mountain ;”’ xxxiii. 13, “the abyss tying beneath.” 


PSALM LXXIL 
[A Psalm] of Solomon, 


1 O God, give to the king thy judgments, 
and thy righteousness to the king’s son. 
2  Heshall judge thy people with righteousness, 
and thy poor with rectitude. 
3 The mountains shall bear peace for the people, 
and the hills, by righteousness. 
4 He shall judge the poor of the people; 
he shall save the sons of the needy ; 
he shall break in pieces the oppressor. 
5 They shall fear thee while the sun endures, 
as long as the moon, to all generations. 
6 He shall come down as rain upon the mown grass, 
as showers that refresh the earth. 
7 In his days shall the righteous flourish, 
and abundance of peace, till the moon be no more. 
8 And he shall rule from sea to sea, 
and from the river to the ends of the earth. 
9 They of the desert shall crouch before him, 
and his enemies shall lick the dust. 
10 Kings of Tarshish and the isles shall bring presents ; 
kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 
11 And all kings shall bow down to him; 
all nations shall serve him, 
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12 ‘For he will rescue the needy, crying for help, 
the poor, and him that hath no helper. 
13 He will have pity on the weak and needy, 
and will save the souls of the needy. 
14 From extortion and from violence he will redeem their soul ; 
and precious is their blood in his eyes. 
15 And he shall live; and they will give him of the gold of Sheba, 
and will pray for him continually, | 
all the day, will bless him. 
16 There shall be abundance of grain in the land; 
on the top of the mountains its fruit shall wave like Lebanon; 
and they shall bloom forth from the city like the herb of the earth. 
17 His name shall be forever; 
as long as the sun shall his name flourish. 
And in him shall they bless themselves ; 
all nations shall call him happy. 
18 Blessed be Jehovah God, the God of Israel, 
who alone doeth wonders. : 
19 And blessed be his glorious name forevermore; 
and let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 


AMEN, AND AMEN. 


The prayers of David the Son of Jesse are ended. 


Ps, Ixxii. (title). Of Solomon. See exegetical notes. 

Ver. 1. Give to the king. Confer upon him, along with the powers of a sovereign ruler, the qualifications for duly exer- 
cising them. The thought, in both members of this verse, is expanded in Is. xi. 2-4, 

Ver. 6. That refresh. Lit.,a pouring rain of the earth, one that is sufficient for it and satisfies it; Ewa.p, Sdttigung 
der Erde. 


Ver. 15. 1st,2d, and 3d members. They will give, etc.; the indeterminate 3d pers. (ff), one will give—there shall be 
? ? 


given, etc.), Gzsentus, Gram. 3137,3. On the question respecting the subject in these three clauses, see the exegetical 
notes. 

Ver. 16, 3d member. Shall bloom forth from the city (the cities as centres of population), multiplying like the herb of 
the earth. 
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PSALMS. 


THIRD BOOK. 


PSALMS LXXIII-LXXXI. 


PSALM LXXIIL 
A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 Surely, God is good to Israel, 
to the pure in heart. 
2 And as for me, my feet almost turned aside ; 
my steps well-nigh slid. 
3 For I was envious at the foolish, 
when I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
4 For their death hath no pains, 
and their strength is full fed. 
d In the troubles of men they share not, 
and they are not plagued in common with men. 
6 Therefore pride is become their necklace; 
the garb of violence covereth them. ° 
7 Their eyes stand out with fatness ; 
they have more than heart conceiveth. 
8 They mock, and with malice they speak oppression ; 
from on high they speak. 
9 They have set their mouth in the heavens, 
and their tongue walketh through the earth. 
10 Therefore do his people turn away hither, 
and waters in abundance are eagerly drained by them. 
11 And they say, How doth God know? 
And is there knowledge in the Most High ? 
12 Behold, such are the wicked; 
and forever secure they have increased wealth. 
13 Surely, in vain have I cleansed my heart, 
and washed my hands in innocency; 
14 and been smitten all the day long, 
my chastisement morning by morning. 
15 If I say, I will declare thus, 
behold, I should deal falsely with the generation of thy children. 
16 And I meditated to know this; 
it was an evil in my eyes; 
17 till I went into the sanctuary of God,— 


gave heed to their end. oa 
6 er. 
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18 Surely, thou dost set them in slippery places ; ‘ 
thou dost cast them down to ruin. 
19 How are they brought to desolation as in a moment! 
They are swept away, they are consumed with terrors. 
20 As a dream when one awaketh, 
O Lord, when thou awakest, thou dost despise their image. 
21 + Formy heart is embittered, 
and I am pierced in my reins. 
22, And I am brutish, and know not ; 
a beast have I been before thee. 
23 But I am continually with thee; 
thou hast kept hold of my right hand. 
24 Thou wilt guide me by thy counsel, 
and afterward wilt receive me to glory. 
25 Whom have I in heaven? 
And with thee, I have no delight on the earth. 
26 My strength and my heart fail; 
the rock of my heart and my portion is God forevermore. 
27 For lo, they that are far from thee shall perish ; 
~ thou hast destroyed all that adulterously forsake thee. 
28 And as for me, to draw near to God is good for me. 
T have made the Lord Jehovah my refuge, 
that I may tell of all thy works. 


Ver. 4. Full fed. Strictly, fed even to fatness,—in ordinary use, fattened with feeding. 

Ver. 6. Pride is become their necklace. The lofty neck of pride is meant; the natural indication of a haughty and 
supercilious spirit. Pride encircles it, as does a necklace.—Covers them. Strictly, covers to them; makes a cover for them 
(Hupretp). Dx1irzscn, their violence covers them as a garment. 

Ver.7, 2d member. Lit., they exceed (go beyond) the imaginations of the heart. 

Ver. 8. They speak oppression. Their word is power. They have only to speak, and their oppressive will is done. 

Ver. 10. The sense appears to be: Therefore do his (God’s) people turn away hither (from the right way into these for- ~ 
bidden ways, where they see others prospering), and find a full supply—“ waters in abundance.” In the next following 
verse this practical atheism finds expression in words. 

Ver. 15. If Isuy: purpose in my heart.—Declure thus: make known these perplexing doubts. 

Ver. 18. The relation of the Imperf. and Perf. (Gusenius, Gram. ? 126, 3, 2d paragr., and ¢ 127, 2), in this verse, happily 
illustrates the statement in vy. 17,2d member. “Thou dost set them” (IJmperf., the uct conceived as going on indefinitely 
in future time); “thou dost let them fall” (Perf., conceived ag an act that still goes ou, as in all past time). This relatioa 
of the present to past and future, so readily suggested to the Hebrew mind, we have no adequate means of expressing. 
The use of our more strictly defined past and future tenses throws the relation of time wholly into the past, or wholly into 
the future. This is Dk. ALEXANDER’s error, in the rendering of this yerse. 

Ver. 20. Lheir image. heir pomp of pride and power; as unsubstantial, and as despicable in the sight of God, when 
he awakes to deal with them, as isa dream of the night, after awaking. 

Ver. 21. For. Resuming the thought from vers. 16, 17, and his state of mind there referred to, as an introduction to 
the just condemnation of himself in vy. 22, 

Ver. 24, Afterward. \\\& darnach, nach den Accenten nothwendig Adverb, wie Gen. x.18; xxx. 21; Lev. xiv. 8,19; 
Spr. xx.17, u.v.a bei, Ges., Tes, (HUPFELD). i 

Ver. 25, With thee. Hither, with thee for my own, that is, having thee; or, along with thee, in addition to thee. 

Ver. 26. The rock of my heart. Its firm and unfailing support. 

Ver.27. Adulterously forsake thee. Representing God’s spiritual relation to his chosen people by that of the husband 
to the wife (compare Jer. iii, 14, “for [am married to you”), and idolatry as unfaithfulness to that relation. 


PSALM LXXIV. 
Didactic [Psalm] of Asaph. 


1 Wherefore, O God, hast thou cast off forever? 
Why doth thine anger smoke against the sheep of thy pasture? 
2 Remember thy congregation thou didst purchase of old, . 
didst redeem as the tribe of thine inheritance, 
this mount Zion wherein thou hast dwelt. 
3 Lift thy steps to the perpetual ruins, 
all that the enemy hath wickedly done in the sanctuary. 
4 Thine adversaries have roared in the midst of thine assembly’; 
their ensigns they have set for signs. 
5 It seems as when one lifteth up axes, 
in the thicket of the wood; 
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6 so now all the carved work thereof 
with axe and hammers they beat down. 
7 They have set on fire thy sanctuary ; 
to the ground have they profaned the dwelling-place of thy name. 
They said in their heart, Let us destroy them together ; 
they have burned all God’s places of assembly in the land. 
Our signs we see not; 
there is no prophet any more, 
nor is there any among us that knows how long. 
10 How long, O God, shall the foe reproach? 
Shall the enemy contemn thy name forever ? 
11 Wherefore dost thou withdraw thy hand, even thy right hand? 
Forth from the midst of thy bosom destroy! 
12 And God is my king of old, 
working deliverances in the earth. 
13 Thou didst cleave the sea by thy strength ; 
didst break the heads of monsters on the waters. 
14 Thou didst crush the heads of leviathan, 
didst give him for food to them that people the desert. 
15 Thou didst break open the fountain and brook ; 
thou didst dry up ever-flowing streams. 
16 Thine is the day, yea night is thine; 
thou hast prepared the light and sun. 
17 Thou hast set all the bounds of the earth; 
summer and winter,—thou hast formed them. 
18 Remember this, an enemy hath reproached Jehovah, 
and a foolish people have contemned thy name. 
19 Do not give over to the greedy herd thy turtle-dove; 
the congregation of thy poor do not forget forever. 
20 Have respect to the covenant; 
for the dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty. 
21 Let not the oppressed turn back ashamed ; 
let the poor and needy praise thy name. 
22 ~+Arise, O God, plead thine own cause ; 
remember thou art reproached by the fool daily. 
23 Do not forget the voice of thine adversaries, 
the noise of them that rise against thee, ascending continually. 


Wo}, ke’) 


Ver. 2. Tribe of thine inheritance. Compare Is. lx1ii. 17, “the tribes of thine inheritance.” The word may be ren< 
dered (in the same general sense), a people for thy possession. The same expression occurs in the New Testament; Tit. ii. 
14, 1 Pet. ii. 9, “a people for a possession.” 

Ver. 4. Huve roared. Like wild beasts. Their ensigns. Their banners, as the Hebrew word is used in Num. ii. 2. 
For signs. Tokens to them of triumph and conquest; to us, of humiliation and abandunment by God. Compare ver, 9. 

The same Hebrew word is here rendered ensign and sign, having both these senses. Some would translate, Their signs 
they have set for signs; “their signs ” meaning either the marks of their ravages, or their idolatrous images, or their un- 
holy rite, or all these; “they have set for signs,” in the sense above given.* : : 

Ver. 5. Their ravages are as reckless and destructive as the woodman’s axe in the forest.—It seems (j7)’, it makes 
itself known, it shows itself). So EwaLp, es scheint wie wenn; Dulirzscu, es sah sich an, wie wenn ; Wurreup, es thut sich 
kund—erscheint. : 5 : 

Ver 8. God’s places of assembly. Yor religious instruction and devotion, not for services peculiar to the temple. 

Ver. 11. Forth from the midst of thy bosom: whence the destroying force, now reposing inactive there, shall be drawn 
forth. 

Ver. 13. Didst cleavethe sea. Ex. xiv. 21. 

Ver. 14. Leviathan.+ A general name for reptiles and fishes of monstrous size; as the serpent (or dragon) Is. xxvii. 
1, Job iii. 8; the crocodile Job xli.1; a sea-monster (the whale, for example), Ps. civ. 26. As the crocodile, it here sym- 
bolizes Egypt (compare the similar case in Ps. Ixviii. 30) and the representatives of its power, whose bodies were given for 
food (next member) to beasts of prey that peopled the desert. C mpare Ex. xiv. 30. 

Didst give: Imperf., denoting what was consequent on the act expressed by the Perf. That people the desert: beasts 
of prey. Lit., to a people, them of the desert (wild beasts). Huprrup: dem Volk der Westenthiere. 

Ver. 15, Ist member. See Num. xx. 11, and comp. Is. xlviii. 21.—Didst dry up ever-flowing streams. As the Red Sea 
(comp. Ex. xiv. 27, properly “returned to its ceaseless flow,” the same word that is used here), and the Jordan (Josh. 
iii. 16, 17). 

Ver. to, The greedy herd: the only gram. construction of YD) IVT) (Gusentvus, lew, 77 2, and YW) 8).' 





* To the Hebrew mind the two applications of the word “sign” would be very obvious, though it might not suggest 
itself to us; and the rendering in the text is probably the true expression of the sense. 


+ Here for the class to which the individual belongs, with the effect of a plural. 
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PSALM LXXV. 
To the chief Musician. Do not Destroy. A Psalm of Asaph. A song. 


1 We give thanks to thee, O God, we give thanks; 
and that thy name is near, thy wonders have told. 

2 For I will take a set time; 
I, I will judge equitably. 

3 The earth and all that dwell in it are dissolving ; 
I, I bear up its pillars. (Pause.) 

4  Isaid to the proud, Do not deal proudly, 
and to the wicked, De not lift up the horn. 

5 Do not lift up on high your horn, 
nor speak with a stiff neck. 

6 For not from the east, and not from the west, 
and not from the south, is promotion. 

7 For God is judge; 
he putteth down one, and raiseth up another. 

8 For in the hand of Jehovah is a cup, 
and it foams with wine, full of mixture; 
and he poureth out thereof. 
Yea, its dregs they shall wring out, shall drink, 
all the wicked of the earth. 

9 But I, I will make known forever ; 
I will sing praise to the God of Jacob. 

10 And all the horns of the wicked will I cut off; 

the horns of the righteous shall be lifted up. 


Ps, Ixxv. (title). Domnotdestroy. See the remark on Ps. lvii. (title). 
Ver.1,. Near. Yor help; a present God, ever at hand, to beinvoked in the moment of need, Deut. iv. 7. 


Ver. 3. Dissolving. Melting away, sinking into ruin; a picture of social and political disorder and dissolution. J 
bear up tts pillars. I maintain order and peace. 


It is common to regard vers. 2 and 3 (and some include the following one) as the language of the Almighty, abruptly 
introduced as speaking, as in Ps. xlvi,10. But it is also apprepriate language for the magistrate, to whom it belongs, as 


God’s representative, to maintain civil and social order, as well as for one speaking in his name, and on his behalf. Com- 
pare ver. 10. 


Ver. 4. Horn. Thesymbol of strength, and also of pride and insolent defiance. To lift up the horn of any one (ver. 
10) means to strengthen him, and add to his power and dignity. 


er. 8. Mixture. Of spices.and wine, to increase its intoxicating power. 


PSALM LXXVI. 
To the chief Musician. On stringed instruments. A Psalm of Asaph. A Song. 
1 In Judah is God known; 


his name is great in Israel. 
2 And in Salem was his tabernacle, 
and his dwelling-place in Zion. 
3 There brake he the arrows of the bow, 
shield, and sword, and war. (Pause.) 
4  Resplendent art thou, glorious, 
more than the mountains of prey. 
5 The strong of heart were despoiled ; 
they have slept their sleep, 
and none of the men of might found their hands, 
6 At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, 
they lay in deep sleep, both chariot and horse. 
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7 Thou, terrible art thou; 
and who may stand before thee when once thou art angry? 
8 From heaven thou didst cause judgment to be heard ; 
earth feared, and was still, 
9 when God arose to judgment, 
to save all the humble of the earth. (Pause.) 
10 For the wrath of man shall praise thee, 
the remnant of wrath thou girdest on. 
11 Vow, and pay to Jehovah your God; 
let all that are about him bring gifts to him that should be feared. 
12 He cutteth off the spirit of princes ; 
he is terrible to the kings of the earth. 





Ps. Ixxvi. One of the most animated of the many psalms written in commemoration of the great deliverance recorded 
in Is. xxxvii. 33-36, 

Ver, 3. Hebrew, lightnings ef the bow ; a poetical term for the arrow, expressive of its swiftness and destructive force. 

Ver. 4, Mountains of prey. The abode of beasts of prey; in their wild magnificence combining grandeur and sub- 
limity with dread. 

Ver. 5. Found their hands. Found the use of them, were able to employ them in defense; so sudden and unlooked 
for, and so omer was the destruction. Compare the similar phrase in 2 Sam, vii. 27 (properly, found heart to pray ~ 
this prayer). 

Ver. 6. Lay in deep sleep. Compare, on vers. 5, 6, Is. xxxvii, 36. 

Ver. 8. Was still. With awe and dread. 

Ver.10. Thou girdest on. Asa weapon. Evew to the last remnant, it shall serve as part of the armory of God.. 


PSALM LEXVIL. 
To the chief Musician over Jeduthun, A Psalm of Asaph, 


1 My voice is unto God, and I will ery ; 
my voice is unto God, and do thou give ear to me. 
2 In the day of my distress I sought the Lord ; 
my hand by night was stretched out, and slackened not. 
y soul refused to be comforted. 
8 I call God to mind, and sigh ; 
I lament, and my spirit fainteth. (Pause.) 
4 ‘Thou hast held my eyes waking ; 
I am disquieted, and can not speak. 
5 I thought on the days of old, 
the years of ancient times. 
6 I call to mind my song in the night ; : 
I commune with my heart, 
and my spirit maketh search. 
7 Will the Lord cast off forever? 
And will he favor no more? 
8 Hath his mercy ceased forever? 
Hath the promise failed to all generations? 
9 Hath the Mighty One forgotten to be gracious, 
or in anger shut up his tender mercies? (Pause.) 
10 And I said, This is my infirmity! 
Years of the right hand of the Most High 
11 will I commemorate,—the deeds of Jah. 
For I will remember thy wonders from of old ; 
12 and I will meditate on all thy works, 
and think on all thy doings. 
13  O'God, in holiness is thy way ; 
who is a Mighty One, great like God? 
14 Thou art the Mighty One, doing wonders ; 
thou hast made known thy strength among the peoples, 
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15 Thou hast redeemed with the arm thy people, : 
The sons of Jacob and Joseph. (Pause.) 
16 The waters saw thee, O God; 
the waters saw thee, they trembled ; 
yea, the depths quaked. 
17 The clouds poured out water ; 
the skies uttered a voice ; 
yea, thine arrows went abroad. 
18 The voice of thy thunder rolled along ; 
lightnings lightened the world ; 
the earth quaked and shook. 
19 In the sea was thy way, 
and thy paths in great waters, 
and thy footsteps were not known. 
20 Thou didst guide thy people like a flock, 
by the hand of Moses and Aaron. 


Ps, Ixxvii. (title). Over Jeduthun. See the remark on Ps. Ixii. (title). 

Ver. 2. Slackened not. Was unwearied in the attitude of supplication. 

Ver. 6. My song inthe night. In former experiences of the divine favor.—Maketh search. Wor an answer to the ques- 
tions that follow. 

Ver. 8. The promise. To the chosen seed, many times repeated. 

Ver. 11. Jah. Seethe remark on Ps. Ixviii. 5. 

Ver. 15. Pause. See the remark on Ps. iii, 2. “The music here comes in, and the whole strophe (vers. 13-15) is an 
overture to the following hymn to God, the deliverer from Egypt.” (Detirzsca, on the passage.) 

Vers. 16-20. See Ex. xiv. 19-31. . 


PSALM LXXVIIL 
Didactic [ Psalm] of Asaph. 


1 Give ear, my people, to my law; 
incline your ear to the sayings of my mouth, 
2 I will open my mouth in a parable; 
I will utter dark sayings from of old. ~ 
3 What we have heard, and have known, 
and our fathers have told us, 
4 we will not hide from their children ; 
recounting to after generations the praises of Jehovah, 
and his might, and his wonders which he wrought. 
5 For he set up a testimony in Jacob, 
and appointed a law in Israel ; 
which he commanded our fathers, 
to make them known to their sons. 
6 To the end that-after generations might know, 
sons might be born, 
‘might arise and tell to their sons ; 
7 and might place in God their hope, 
and not forget the deeds of the Mighty One, 
and might keep his commandments ; 
8 and not be as their fathers, 
a stubborn and rebellious generation; 
a generation that was not steadfast in their heart, 
and their spirit was not truthful with God. 
9 The sons of Ephraim, armed bowmen, 
turned back in the day of conflict. 
10 They kept not the covenant of God, 
and in his law they refused to walk. 
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11 And they forgot his deeds, 
_ and his wonders which he shewed them. 

12 ‘In the sight of their fathers he wrought wonders, 
in the land of Egypt, the plain of Zoan. 

13 He divided the sea, and let them pass through ; 

_ and he made the waters stand as a heap. 

14 And he guided them in the cloud by day, 
and every night in the light of fire. 


15 He clave rocks in the wilderness, 
and gave them water as the depths, abundantly. 
16 And he brought flowing streams out of the cliff, 
and made waters run down like rivers. 


17 And they continued still to sin against him, 
to rebel against the Most High in the desert. 
18 And they tempted God in their heart, 
so as to ask food for their greediness, 
19 And they spake against God; 
they said, Is the Mighty One able, 
to spread a table in the wilderness? 
20 Lo, he smote the rock, and the waters flowed, 
and streams gushed out. 
Will he also be able to give bread, 
or will he provide flesh for his people? 
21 Therefore, Jehovah heard and was wroth; 
and fire was kindled in Jacob, 
and also anger rose up against Israel; - 
22 because they did not believe in God, 
and trusted not in his deliverance. 
23 And he commanded the skies above, 
and the doors of heaven he opened ; 
24 and rained upon them manna for food, 
and grain of heaven he gave them. 
25 Bread of the mighty did man eat; 
he sent them provision in abundance. 
26 He caused an east-wind to blow in the heavens, 
and led by his strength a south-wind. 
27 And he rained flesh upon them as the dust, 
and winged fowl as the sea-sands ; 
28 and let them fall in the midst of his encampment, 
round about his dwellings. 
29 And they ate and were fully satisfied, 
and he brought them their desire. 
30 They were not estranged from their desire,— 
their food was yet in their mouths,— 
31 and the anger of God came up against them, 
and he slew among the stoutest of them, 
and Israel’s young men he brought low. 
32 ~=- For all this, they still sinned, 
and believed not in his wonders. 
33 And he consumed their days in vanity, 
and their years in terror. 
34 Ifhe slew them, then they sought him, 
and returned, and eagerly inquired after God. 
385 And they remembered that God was their rock, 
and the Mighty One, the Most High, their redeemer, 
36 But they deceived him with their mouth, 
and with their tongue they lied to him; 
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37 and their heart was not steadfast with him, 
and they were not truthful to his covenant. 
38 But he, the compassionate, covereth iniquity, and destroyeth not; 
and many times he turned away his anger, 
and would not rouse up all his wrath. 
39 For he remembered that they were flesh,— 
a breath, that goeth, and returneth not. 


40 How oft they rebelled against him in the wilderness, 
grieved him in the desert! _ 
41 And they tempted God anew, 
and offended the Holy One of Israel. 
42 They remembered not his hand, 
the day when he redeemed them from the foe ; 
43 when he set his signs in Egypt, 
and his portents in the plain of Zoan ; 
44 and turned their rivers into blood, 
and their streams they could not drink. 
45 He sent among them flies, and they devoured them, 
and frogs, and they desolated them. 
46 And he gave their increase to the caterpillar, 
and their labor to the locust. . 
47 He killed their vines with hail, 
and their sycamores with frost ; 
48 and delivered up their cattle to the hail, 
and their herds to the lightnings. 
49 He cast upon them the burning of his anger, 
wrath, and indignation, and anguish, 
an embassy of angels of evil. . 
50 He leveled a path for his anger. ned 
He withheld not their soul from death, ae 
and their life he delivered up to the plague. a 
51 And he smote every firstborn in Egypt, 
the firstlings of strength in the tents of Ham. 
52 And he removed, as a flock, his own people, 
and guided them, as a herd, in the wilderness ; 
53 and he led them on safely, and they feared not, 
but their enemies the sea overwhelmed. 
54 And he brought them to his holy border, 
this mountain, which his right hand won. 
55 And he drove out nations before them, 
and allotted them an inheritance by line, 
and caused the tribes of Israel to dwell in their tents. 
56 And they tempted and rebelled against God, Most High, 
and his testimonies they did not keep. 
57 And they turned back, and dealt falsely like their fathers; 
they turned aside like a deceitful bow. 
58 And they provoked his displeasure with their high places, 
and moved him to jealousy with their graven images. 
59 God heard, and was wroth, 
and greatly abhorred Israel. 
60 And he rejected the dwelling at Shiloh, 
the tabernacle which he set up among men ; 
61 and gave up to captivity his strength, 
and his glory into the hand of the foe. 
62 And he delivered up his people to the sword, 
and was wroth with his inheritance. 
63 His young men fire consumed, 
and his maidens were not praised. 
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64 His priests fell by the sword, 
and his widows wept not. 


65 And the Lord awaked, as one that slept; ° 


as a mighty man jubilant with wine. 
66 And he smote back his foes, 
he laid upon them eternal reproach. 
67 And he rejected the tabernacle of Joseph; 
and the tribe of Ephraim he did not choose. 
68 And he chose the tribe of Judah, 
the Mount Zion, which he loved. . 
69 And he built his sanctuary as the heights of heaven 


as the earth which he founded forever. : 


70 And he chose David his servant, 


and took him from the sheepfolds. 
71 From following the suckling ewes he took him, 

to be shepherd over Jacob his people, 

and over Israel his inheritance. 
72 And he fed them after the integrity of his heart, 
- and by the skillfulness of his hands he led them. 


Ps. Ixxviii. This spirited national hymn, recounting the proudest and most instructive incidents in the history of the 
people, should be compared with Ps. lxviii., which it resembles in its purpose and general tone. It has not the lofty lyric 
spirit of that psalm, or its higher and more delicate poetic beauties. But it has throughout a peculiar glow of feeling and 
power of expression; and it would not be easy to find, in any literature, a parallel for verses 49 and 50. 

Ver. 9. Sons of Ephraim. Representing the kingdom otf the revolted ten tribes.—Turned back. From the conflict to be 
waged for the extermination of idolatry from the land. - 

Ver. 12. Zoav. See the writer’s remark (Revised version of Genesis with notes) on Gen. xii. 15, second paragraph. 

Ver. 14. His presence in the cloud, and in the pillar of fire (Hx. xiii. 21, 22), was their guide. 

Ver. 15. Clave rocks, See Ex. xvii. 6; Num. xx. 8-11. 

Ver. 16. Out of the cliff As properly translated, Num. xx. 8. 

Ver. 25. The mighty. Angels are meant, who are called “mighty in strength,” Ps. ciii.20—Some would translate, 
Bread of the mighty (the great among men) did every one eat; meaning either that none were denied the princely repast, or 
that there was enongh for all. But it is not true (as alleged), that another word (QJ) would have been used, if man, in 
distinction from angels, were meant. : 

Ver. 27. Sea-sands. The sands on the sea-shore. The Heb. 0°75° bin is to be regarded as a nomen compositum, the 
plural of the compound idea being expressed by the plural ending of the second noun (GEsENiIus, Gram. 2108, 3). 

Ver. 30. Wot estranged from their desire. Not yet satisfied with food; it was still in their mouths (next member). 

Ver. 32. Believed not in his wonders. Sawin them no ground of faith and trust for the future. Compare Num. xiv. 11. 

Ver. 33. Consumed. During the long and fruitless wanderings and perils in the desert. 

Ver. 43. Sethis signs. Not simply wrought wonders, but set them as signs, as permanent memorials, of his presence 
and power. Set his signs, therefore, expresses not a passing act, but something abiding and permanent—Portents. See the 
remark on Ps. cv. 5. : 

Vers. 49-50. These remarkable lines introduce the last great plague; when, “at midnight, Jehovah smote all the first- 
born of Egypt, from the firstborn of Pharaoh that sat on his throne, to the firstborn of the captive in the dungeon; and 
there was a great cry in Hgypt, for there was not a house where there was not one dead.” (Ex. xii. 29, 30.) This was, truly, 
“an ambassy of angels of evil; ” and well is it said, that Jehovah “leveled a path for his anger.” It had free course. 

Ver. 52. Removed as a flock. As the shepherd removes his flock, from one place of encampment and pasturage to an- 
other. 

Ver. 54. Border. By this is here meant the whole circuit of the holy land, with all that it inclosed. 

Ver. 55. Allotied. Josh. xiii. 6, ‘‘ divide thou it by lot to the Israelites for an inheritance.”’—By line. Measuring line. 
For this practice, compare Am. vii. 17. 

Ver. 60, 2d member. See Josh. xviii. 1. 

Ver. 61. See 1 Sam. iv. 17. 

Ver. 63. Fire. Of desolating war. Num. xxi. 28; Is. xxvi. 11; Jer. xlviii. 45— Were not praised. In nuptial songs. 
None were given in marriage. Wetl sie keinen Hochzettstag feierten (EWALD); waren nicht Gegenstand von hochzettlichen 
Lobliedern, ... d.%. blieben unvermahlt (HUPFELD). 

Ver. 64. His widows wept not. There was not the usual public lamentation at the burial, so numerous were the slain. 
Compare the similar case in Job xxvii. 14 (properly, im the pestilence shall they that remain of him be buried),and the writer’s 
note on the passage, “thy dead ‘shall be cast forth in silence’ (Amos viii. 3) with no funeral rites, and with no lamentation 
over them,’ 


PSALM LXXIX. 
A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 O God, the heathen have come into thy inheritance ; 
they have defiled thy holy temple; : 
they have made Jerusalem heaps. 

2 They have made the dead bodies of thy servants 


food for the fowls of heaven, 
48 
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the flesh of thy saints for the beasts of the earth. . 
3 They have shed their blood like water, 
round about Jerusalem, and there is none to bury. 
4 We have become a contempt to our neighbors, 
a scorn and derision to those around us. 
5 How long, O Jehovah! Wilt thou be angry forever? 
Will thy jealousy burn like fire? 
6 Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen who know thee not, 
and upon the kingdoms that call not on thy name. 
7 For they have devoured Jacob, 
and have laid waste his dwelling-place. 
8 Remember not against us the iniquities of the forefathers. 
Haste, let thy compassions meet us ; 
for we are brought very low. 
9 Help us, O God of our salvation, 
on account of the honor of thy name; 
and rescue us, and cover over our sins, 
for the sake of thy name. 
10 Wherefore should the heathen say, Where is their God? 
Let there be known among the heathen, in our sight, 
the avenging of the blood of thy servants that is shed. 
11 Let the sighing of the prisoner come before thee ; 
according to the greatness of thine arm spare those appointed to death. 
12 And return to our neighbors sevenfold into their bosom, 
their reproach, wherewith they reproached thee, O Lord. 
13 And we, thy people, and flock of thy pasture, 
will give thanks to thee forever; 
to generation and generation we will recount thy praise. 


Ver. 3. There ts none to bury. None are left to do the office of burying. 

Ver. 5. Will thy jealousy burn like fire? Jealousy, of every rival in the regard of his people. Compare the remark on 
Ps. Ixxiii. 27; and for the whole expression, see Deut. xxxii. 21, 22. 

Ver. 8. Meet us. Anticipate our need. 

Ver. 11, The greatness of thine arm. Its power to reach and rescue those who are in greatest need. 


‘* PSALM LXXX., 
To the chief Musician. To [the melody] Lilies, a Testimony. A Psalm of Asaph, 


1 Shepherd of Israel give ear ; 
thou that leadest Joseph as a flock, 
thou that sittest above the cherubim, shine forth. 
2 Before Ephraim, and Benjamin, and Manasseh, 
rouse up thy might, 
_ and come for our salvation. 
3 O God restore us; 
and cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved. 
4 ‘ J see God of hosts, 
ow long art thou angry at the prayer of thy people?. 
5 Thou hast made aiede a the pence? fae as 
and given them tears to drink by the measure. 
6 Thou makest us a strife to our neighbors; 
and our enemies make themselves sport. 
7  O God of hosts, restore us; 
and cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved. 
8 A vine thou didst remove out of Egypt, 
didst drive out nations, and plant it. 
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9 Thou hast cleared away before it ; 
and it struck down its roots, and it filled the land. 
10 The mountains were covered with its shade, 
and its boughs were as the cedars of God. 
11 And it sent out its branches unto the sea, 
and its suckers to the river. 
12 Wherefore hast thou broken down its walls, 
and all pluck it that pass by the way ? 
13 The boar out of the wood wasteth it, 
and the beast of the field feedeth on it. 
14 O God of hosts, return we pray. 
Look from heaven, and behold, 
and visit this vine; 
15 and shelter what thy right hand planted, 
and the child thou hast made strong for thyself. 
16 ~—s It is burned with fire; it is cut down; 
at the rebuke of thy countenance they perish. 
17 Let thy hand be over the man of thy right hand, © 
over the son of man whom thou madest strong for thyself. 
18 And we will not go back ; 
thou wilt quicken us, and we will call on thy name, 
19 Jehovah, God of hosts, restore us; 
cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved. 


Ps. Ixxx. (title). Compare Ps. Ix. (title). 

Ver. 5. By the measure. By the measure-full, in abundance. 

Ver. 10. Were as thecedars of God. Not that such a vine ever literally existed; but as a figure, it represents the 
wonderful growth of the people, literally foretold in Gen. xxviii. 14, Josh. i. 4, and elsewhere,* 

Ver. 15. Made sirong. Beared to a condition of maturity and strength. 


PSALM LXXXI. 
To the chief Musician. On the Gittith. [A Psalm] of Asaph. 


1 Make a joyful noise to God, our strength ; 
shout aloud to the God of Jacob. 
2 Raise a song, and let the timbrel sound, 
the sweet harp, with the lute. 
3 Blow the trumpet in the new moon ; 
in the full moon, on the day of our solemn feast. 
4 For this is a statute for Israel, 
an ordinance of the God of Jacob. 
5 He appointed it for a testimony in Joseph, 
when he went forth over the land of Egypt. 
I heard a language that I knew not. 
6 I removed his shoulder from the burden, 
his hands withdrew from the basket. 
7 In the distress thou didst call, and I rescued thee ; 
J answered thee in the veil of thunder, 
I proved thee at the Waters of Strife. (Pause.) 
8 Hear, O my people, and I will testify against thee, 
O Israel, if thou wilt hearken to me. 
9 There shall not be in thee a strange god, 
and thou shalt not worship a foreign god. 
10 I, Jehovah, am thy God, 


* There is no occasion, therefore, to shrink from the literal rendering of the words, as some have done, 
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he that brought thee out of the land of Egypt. ; 
Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it. 

11 And my people hearkened not to my voice, 
and Israel did not incline to me. ‘ 

12 And I gave them up to the stubbornness of their heart ; 
they go on in their own counsels. 

18  Ifmy people hearkened to my voice, 
if Israel would walk in my ways ; 

14 soon would I humble their enemies, 
and again lay my hand on their foes. 

15 Haters of Jehovah should profess submission to him ; 
and their time should be forever. 

16 He would feed them with the marrow of the wheat ; 
and with honey out of the rock would I satisfy thee. 


Psalm Ixxxi. (title). On the Gittith. See the remark on Ps. viii. (title). 

Ver.1, Shout aloud. As the Heb. word is used in Ezy, iii. 11, 13. 

Ver. 5. Went forth over the land of Egypt. See Bx. xi. 4, “ At midnight will I go forth ia the midst of Egypt;” and 
compare Mic. i. 3. 

Wen 5, Language that Iknew not. Wither the language of Egypt, a foreign tongue to the Hebrews; or, as How gene- 
rally understood, the encouraging language of their Deliverer (see the two following verses), to them new and unintelligi- 
ble. Compare Bx. vi. 9, “They hearkened not to Moses, for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage.” 

Ver. 6. The basket. For carrying burdens, with the hands or on the head, as represented on the monuments of ancient 
Egypt. Compare Gen. x}. 16,17, and the writer’s note on the passage. (Revised version of Genesis with notes.*) 

Ver. 7. Veilof thunder. The tbunder-cloud. 

Ver. 10, 8d member. The implication is, that no other source of good need be sought, 

Ver. 14, Wieder Hand anlegen (HUPFELD). : 

‘ Ver.15. Their time. Israel’s time; his duration as a favored people. 

Ver.16, The marrow of the wheat. The most nutritious wheat, 


PSALM LXXXII. 
A Psaim of Asaph. 


God standeth in the congregation of the Mighty One; 
in the midst of the gods he judgeth. 
How long will ye judge wrongfully, 
and aecept the persons of the wicked? ( Pause.) 
Judge the weak and the orphan ; 
do justice to the afflicted and poor. 
Deliver the weak and needy ; 
rescue from the hand of the wicked. 
They know not, and they will not understand ; 
they go their way in darkness. 
All the foundations of the earth are shaken. 
6 I, I have said, Ye are gods, 
and sons of the Highest, all of you. 
7 Yet surely as men shall ye die, 
and as any of the princes shall ye fall. 
8 Arise, O God, judge the earth ; 
for thou shalt inherit among all the nations. 


ao fF © WN 


Ver.1. Gods. So magistrates, as representing God’s judicial sovereignty (Roni. xiii. 4), ave called in HX. xxi. 6, Xxii. 
8, 9 (in the Hebrew, gods; English version, judges).+ Compare Ex. xii. 12. 
_ Ver.5. Foundations. Of social order; those institutions of civil government on which the peace and security of so- 
ciety rest. When these fail, society is disorganized, and falls irito ruin. Compare Ps, xi. 3, atid Ps. xxv. 3. 
Ver. 7, Asany. See Judges xvi. 7, 11. : 
Ver. 8 Shatl inherit among. Shall bave inheritance among them. 





* The word may also be translated pots; namely, earthen pots, the making of which was doubtless a part of the labor 
of the Hebrews “in clay ” (not “mortar,” Ex. i. 14), during their bondage in Egypt. But this messing of the word is less 
pertinent than the other, in the connection here. 


ve Vibe the old English versions, Coverdale, Matthew and Taverner have “ gods;’ Cranmer, Genevan and Bishops 
“ jadges, ; 
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PSALM LXXXIIL. 
A Song. A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 O God, do not thou be quiet ; 
do not hold thy peace, and do not rest, O Mighty One. 
2 For lo, thine enemies rage, 
and thy haters have lifted up the head. 
3 Against thy people they take crafty counsel, 
and they consult together against thy hidden ones. 
4 They have said, Come, let us destroy them from being a nation, 
and let the name of Israel be remembered no more. 
5 For they have taken counsel in heart together. 
Against thee they make a league; 
6 the tents of Edom and the Ishmaelites, 
Moab and the Hagarites; 
7 Gebal and Ammon and Amalek, 
Philistia, with the inhabitants of Tyre. 
8 Also Asshur is joined with them ; 
they have become an arm to the sons of Lot. (Pause) 
9 Do to them as to Midian, 
as to Sisera, as to Jabin, at the brook Kishon. 
10 They were destroyed at Endor; 
they became dung for the ground. 
11 Make them, their nobles, as Oreb and as Zeeb, 
and all their princes as Zebah and as Zalmunna ; 
12 who have said, Let us take possession for ourselves, 
of the dwelling-places of God. 
13. My God, make them like the whirling dust, 
like chaff before the wind. 
14 As fire consumes a forest, 
' and as a flame kindles mountains; 
15 so wilt thou pursue them with thy tempest, 
and with thy whirlwind terrify them. 
16 ~=—s Fill their face with shame, 
and they shall seek thy name, Jehovah! 
17 They shall be shamed and terror-stricken forever, 
and shall be confounded and perish. 
18 And they shall know that thou, thy name Jehovah, alone, 
art Most High over all the earth. 
Ver. 3. Thy hidden ones. Those under thy protection. Compare Pss. xvii. 8; xxvii. 5; xxxi, 20; lxiv. 25 xci. 1. 
Ver. 5. In heart. The source of their evil machinations. Compare Ps. lviii. 2. 
Ver. 18. The whirling dust (Burrsr, Hab. Lew., 933). 


PSALM LXXXIV. 


To the Chief Musician. On the Gittith. .A Psalm of the Sons of Korak. 
1 How lovely are thy dwellings, 

O Jehovah of hosts! 
2 My soul longeth, yea even fainteth, 

for the courts of Jehovah. 

My heart and my flesh cry out for the living God. 
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3 Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, ‘ 
and the swallow hath a nest, 
where she layeth her young,— 
thine altars, Jehovah of hosts, 
my king, and my God! 
4 Happy they who dwell in thy house; 
continually do they praise thee. (Pause.) 
‘5 Happy the man who hath his strength in thee ; 
in their heart the pilgrim-ways. 
6 Passing through the valley of weeping, 
they make it a place of fountains ; 
yea, the autumn rain clothes it with blessings. 
7 They go from strength to strength ; 
they appear, each one, before God in Zion. 
8 Jehovah, God of hosts, hear my prayer ; 
give ear, O God of Jacob. (Pause.) 
9 Behold, O God, our shield, 
and look on the face of thine anointed. 
10 For a day in thy courts is better than a thousand ; 
I would rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
than dwell in the tents of wickedness. 
11 For Jehovah God is a sun and a shield ; 
grace and glory will Jehovah give. 
He withholdeth no good from them that walk uprightly. 
12 Jehovah of hosts, 
happy the man that trusteth in thee! 


Ps. Ixxxiv. (title). On the Gittith. 8ce Ps. viii. (title). 

Ver.5. The pilgrim-ways. By which the people went up to the annual feasts. Compare Ps. cxxii. 4. 

Ver. 6. The believer’s course is represented as a pilgrimage (valley of weeping), and tears of sorrow as turned to foun: 
tains of blessing. 


PSALM LXXXY. 
To the chief Musician. A Psalm of the Sons of Korah. 


1 Thou wast favorable, O Jehovah, to thy land; 
thou didst turn the captivity of Jacob. 

2 Thou didst take away the iniquity of thy people, 
didst cover all their sin. (Pause.) 

3 Thou didst withdraw all thy wrath ; 
didst turn away from the burning of thine anger. 

4 Restore us, O God of our salvation, 
and cause thy displeasure against us to cease. 

5 Wilt thou forever be angry with us? 
Wilt thou draw out thine anger to generation and generation ? 

6 Wilt not thou again revive us, 
and thy people shall rejoice in thee ? 

7 Let us see thy mercy, O Jehovah, 
and grant us thy salvation. 

8 Iwill hear what the Mighty One, Jehovah, will speak ; 
for he will speak peace to his people and to his saints. 
And let them not turn again to folly. 

9 Surely, his salvation is near to them that fear him, 
that glory may dwell in our land. 

10 Mercy and truth have met together ; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 
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11 Truth springeth up out of the earth, 
_ and righteousness looketh down from heaven. 
12 Yea, Jehovah will give the [promised] good, 
and our land will yield its increase. 
13 Righteousness shall go before him, 
and shall make his footsteps a way. 


Vers. 1-3. Wast. In former seasons of national calamity. 

Ver. 1. Turn the captivity. Compare Ps. xiv.7, and the writer’s remarks on Job xlii. 10.* 

Ver. 4. Restore us. Or, Turn to us. 

Ver.12. The promised good. See Ley. xxvi. 4, from which the words-of the next line are taken. 

Ver.13. Shall make his footstepsa@ way. The righteousness, that precedes and directs his steps, shall make them a 
way for his people to follow him. 


PSALM LXXXVI. 
A Prayer of David. 


1 Incline thine ear, O Jehovah, and answer me; 
for I am poor and needy. 
2 Preserve my soul, for I am a beloved one. 
Save thy servant, O thou my God, 
that trusteth in thee. 
3 Be gracious to me, O Lord; 
for to thee do I ery all the day. 
4 Rejoice the soul of thy servant ; 
for to thee do I lift up my soul. 
5 For thou, Lord, art good and ready to forgive, 
and abundant in mercy to all that call upon thee. 
6 Give ear, O Jehovah, to my prayer, 
and attend to the voice of my supplications. 
7 In the day of my distress I call upon thee ; 
for thou wilt answer me. 
8 There is none like thee among the gods, O Lord, 
and no works like thine. 
9 All nations, which thou hast made, 
shall come and bow down before thee, O Lord, 
and shall give glory to thy name. 
10 For thou art great, and doest wonders ; 
thou art God alone. 
11 Teach me, Jehovah, thy way ; 
I will walk in thy truth. 
Unite my heart to fear thy name. 
12 I will praise thee, O Lord my God, with my whole heart, 
and will glorify thy name forevermore. 
13 For great is thy mercy toward me; 
and thou hast rescued my soul from the underworld beneath. 
14 O God, the proud have risen up against me, 
and an assembly of the violent have sought after my soul, 
and have not set thee before them. 
15 But thou, O Lord, art a God compassionate and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth. 
16 Turn toward me, and be gracious to me; 
give thy strength to thy servant, 
and grant deliverance to the son of thy handmaid. 
17 Show me a token for good ; 
and they that hate me shall see and be ashamed, 
because thou, Jehovah, hast helped me, and comforted me. 





* “ Qaptivity was then no unusual calamity: and the phrase naturally became a proverbial one, for restoration from 
deep affliction to former prosperity.” (Book of Job, Part Second, p. 85.) The phrase may be used here in its literal sense ; 
but not necessarily, as these examples show. 


. 
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Ver. 13. The underworld beneath. Not the nether underworld (“the lowest hell,” common version), as som? under - 
stand the phrase. Untere... cin absolutes Beiwort (epitheton perpeluum) der Hille, s.v. a die Hille drunten, d t. unter 
der Erde; vgl. Ex. xx. 4 mit Phil. 1.10 (HUPFELD). ; 


PSALM LXXXVIL. 
A Psalm of the Sons of Korah. A Song. 


1 His foundation is in the holy mountains. 

2 Jehovah loveth the gates of Zion, 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob. 

3 Glorious things are spoken of thee, 

O city of God. (Pause.) 

4 I will make mention of Rahab, and Babylon, among them that know me ; 
behold, Philistia, and Tyre, with Ethiopia ; 
this one was born there. 

5 And of Zion it shall be said, 
this and that man was born in her; 
and He, the Most High, will establish her. 

6 Jehovah will count, in writing up the peoples, 
this one was born there. (Puuse.) 

7 And singers as well as players [say,] 
all my springs are in thee. 


Ver. 3. Glorious things are spoken of thee. With this and the following three verses compare such prophetic views as 
Is, ii. 2, 3, xi. 10, and their fulfilment, Eph. ii. 11-20, Coloss, iii. 11. Zion is to become a new birth-place, to all the nations. 

Ver. 4,3d member. There. The “city of God” (ver. 3) is meant. 

Ver. 6. In writing up the peoples. In registering, or enrolling them. Compare Is. iv.3; properly, every ‘one that is 
inscribed unto life (in the book of life), 


PSALM LXXXVIII. 


A Song. A Psalm of the Sons of Korah. To the chief Musician. On occasion of affliction by sickness. 
Didactic [ Psalm] of Heman the Ezrahite. 


1 Jehovah, God of my salvation, 
by day I ery out, by night, before thee. 
2 Let my prayer come before thee; 
incline thine ear to my cry. 
38 For my soul is full of troubles; 
and my life draweth near to the underworld. 
4 Iam reckoned with them that go down to the pit; 
I am become as a man without strength ; 
5 forsaken among the dead, 
like the slain that lie in the grave ; 
whom thou rememberest no more, 
and they are cut off from thy hand. 
6 Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit; 
in dark places, in the depths. 
7 Thy wrath lieth heavy on me, : 
and with all thy waves thou hast afflicted me. (Pause.) 
8 _ Thou hast put my acquaintance far away from me; 
thou hast made me an abomination to them; 
shut up, and I can not go forth. 
9 My eye wasteth away through affliction. 
I call upon thee, Jehovah, all the day ; 
I spread out my hands unto thee. 
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10 Wilt thou do wonders to the dead ? 
Or will the shades rise up and praise thee? (Pause.) 
11 Will thy loving-kindness be told in the grave, 
thy faithfulness in destruction ? 
12 Will thy wonders be made known in the darkness, 
and thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ? 
13 And I unto thee, Jehovah, have cried for help; 
and in the morning my prayer shall come before thee. 
14 Wherefore, O Jehovah, dost thou cast off my soul, 
dost hide thy face from me? 
15 I am afflicted, and ready to expire, from my youth; 
I have born thy terrors; am in despair. 
16 Thine indignations have passed over me, 
thy terrors have consumed me. 
17 They have encompassed me like waters all the day ; 
together they beset me round. 
18 Thou hast put far from me lover and friend ;— 
my acquaintance—the place of darkness! 


Ver. 5. Forsaken. Properly, let go, (entlassen), dismissed ; commonly (but not necessarily) in a good sense.—Cut off 
From thy hand. Removed beyond its reach. 

Ver. 10. The shades. Disembodied spirits, that survive the death of the body, and exist separate from it. See the 
writer's note on Job (Book of Job, Part Second), ch. xxvi. 5. 

Ver. 18. The sentiment is: My former associates are estranged (compare ver. 8, “thou hast made me an abomination 
to them”); and for my acquaintance now, I have only darkness in its gloomy abode! 

The whole tenor of the Psalm, and the express declaration in ver. 8, show that the common idea, of the- removal of 
“lover, friend, and acquaintance” by death (founded on the mistranslation of the verse in our common English version) 
is not the one intended by the Psalmist. However dear the thought thus originated may have become to the Christian 
Inind, it must give place to the true meaning of the sacred writer.* 


PSALM LXXXIX. 
Didactic [Psalm] of Ethan the Ezrahtte. 


1 I will sing of the mercies of Jehovah forever; é 
to generation and generation will I make known thy faithfulness with my mouth. 
2 I said, Mercy shall be built up forever ; 
the heavens—in them thou wilt establish thy faithfulness. 
8 Ihave made a covenant for my chosen one; 
I have sworn to David my servant, 
4 Forever will I establish thy seed, 
and build up thy throne to generation and generation. (lause.) 
5 And the heavens praise thy wonders, O Jehovah, 
yea, thy faithfulness in the assembly of the holy ones. 
6 For who in the skies can be compared to Jehovah, 
is like to Jehovah among the sons of the mighty ; 
7 a God greatly to be feared in the council of the holy ones, 
and terrible above all that are round about him? 
8 Jehovah, God of hosts, 
who is mighty like thee, O Jan, 
and thy faithfulness is round about thee. 
9 Thou rulest the swelling of the sea; 
when its billows rise, thou stillest them. 





# It may be interesting to know, that it was not the original rendering of our Bible. The oldest rendering of the 
English Bible from the Hebrew is: “ My lovers and friends hast thou put away from me, and turned away my acquain- 
tance ;” (the same sentiment as in ver. 8). So the English Bible (Coverdale’s) of 1535, and (Matthew’s) of 1537. To the 
same effect is the Genevan Version (1560): “ My lovers and friends hast thou put away from me, [and] mine acquaintance 
hid themselves.” Cranmer’s erroneous construction and rendering of the last clause, ‘and hid mine acquaintance out of 
my sight,” followed in the Bishops’ Bible (1568), “Thou hast put away far from me my friend and neighbor, (/hou hast hid) 
mine acquaintance out of sight” (margin, ‘‘in darkness”), led the way to the false construction and sentiment in King 
James’s version, 
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10 Thou, thou didst crush Rahab like the slain ; 
with thy strong arm thou didst scatter thy enemies. 
11 The heavens are thine; thine also is the earth ; 
the world and its fullness, thou didst found them. 
12 North and South, thou didst create them ; 
Tabor and Hermon triumph in thy name. 
13 Thine is an arm with might ; 
strong is thy hand, high is thy right hand. 
14 Righteousness.and judgment are the foundation of thy throne; 
mercy and truth wait before thee. 


15 Happy the people that know the joyful sound ; 
Jehovah, in the light of thy countenance shall they walk. 
16 In thy name do they exult all the day, 
and in thy righteousness are they exalted. 
17 For thou art the glory of their strength ; 
and in thy favor our horn is exalted. 
18 For to Jehovah belongeth our shield, 
and to the Holy One of Israel, our king. 


19 Then thou didst speak in vision to thy beloved one, 
and saidst, I have laid help on a mighty one, 
have exalted one chosen out of the people. 

' 20 I have found David, my servant ; 
with my holy oil have I anointed him. 

21 With whom my hand shall be established ; 
also my arm shall strengthen him. 

22 No enemy shall exact of him, 
or son of wickedness oppress him. 

23 And I will beat down his foes before him, 
and will smite them that hate him. 

24 And my faithfulness and my mercy shall be with him, 
and in my name shall his horn be exalted. 

25 And I set his hand on the sea, 
and his right hand on the rivers. 

26 He will cry unto me, Thou art my father ; 
my God, and the rock of my salvation. 

27 I too will make him the firstborn, 
highest of the kings of the earth. 

28 My mercy will I keep for him forever, 
and my covenant is sure to him. 

29 And I establish his seed forever, 
and his throne as the days of heaven. 

30  Ifhis sons shall forsake my law, 
and walk not in my judgments; 

31 if they shall profane my statutes, 
and keep not my commandments; 

32 then will I visit their transgressions with a rod, 
and their miquity with stripes. 

33 But my loving-kindness will I not withdraw from him, 
and will not be false to my faith. 

34 I will not profane my covenant, 
nor alter what has gone forth from my lips. 

35 _ Once have I sworn by my holiness; 

I will not lie to David. 

36 His seed shall be forever, 
and his throne as the sun before me. 

37 As the moon shall it stand fast forever, 
and as the witness in the skies is sure. (Pause.) 
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38 But thou, thou hast cast off and abhorred; 
thou hast been wroth with thine anointed. 
39 Thou hast made void the covenant of thy servant; 
thou hast profaned to the earth his crown. 
40 Thou hast broken down all his walls; 
hast made his defenses a ruin. 
41 They plunder him, all that pass by the way ; 
He hath become the scorn of his neighbors. 
42 Thou hast exalted the right hand of his foes; 
hast made all his enemies rejoice. 
43 Yea, thou turnest back the edge of his sword, 
and hast not made him stand in the battle. 
44 Thou hast made his brightness to cease ; 
and his throne thou hast cast down to the earth. 
45 Thou hast cut short the days of his youth; 
thou hast covered over him with shame. (Pause.) 
46 How long, O Jehovah! Wilt thou hide thyself forever? 
Shall thy wrath burn like fire ? 
47 Remember what is my fleeting life ; 
why hast thou for nought created all the sons of men? 
48 What man shall live, and not see death, 
shall deliver his soul from the grasp of the underworld? (Pause.) 
49 Where are thy former mercies, O Lord, 
which thou didst swear to David in thy faithfulness? 
50 Remember, Lord, the reproach of thy servants, 
that I bear in my bosom of all the many peoples ; 
51 wherewith thine enemies have reproached, O Jehovah, 
wherewith they have reproached the footsteps of thine anointed. 


BLESSED BE JEHOVAH FOREVERMORE. 


AMEN AND AMEN. 


Ver. 2. Inthem. So as to be enduring and unchanging as they. 

Ver.3. For my chosen one. In his behalf. Not with him, as one of two parties to the covenant. Compare the writer’s 
remark on Gen. xv. 9-17, (Revised version of Genesis with notes). 

Ver. 6. In the skves. Compare the expression in Eph. ii, 2. 

Ver. 6. The mighty. Compare the remark on Ps. Ixxviii. 25. 

Ver. 8. Is rownd about thee. A perpetual presence, attending the Divine in allits manifestations.—Jah. See the note on 
Ps, Ixviii. 4. 

Ver. 12.2Tabor and Hermon. Representing the East and West of the land. 

Ver. 14. Watt before thee. For thy commands. Literally, come before thy face,—present themselves before thee,—to 
receive thy commands. Mit ale 315 muss es, nach der Sprachgebrauch (s. zu. cvit.13), auch hier heissen gehen entgegen (oder, 


treten entgegen) deinem Angesicht, d.%. stehen vor dir (HUPFELD). Gnadeund Wahrheit, diese beiden Genien der Heilsge- 
schichte (clit. 3), stehen vor seinem Angesicht, wie aufwartende Dienerinnen seines Winkes gewdrtig (DELITzZscH), 

Ver. 37. The witness in the skies most naturally suggests the “covenant-sign,” the witness to the “ perpetual covenant 
between God and every living being.”’ Gen. ix. 12-17 (the writer’s revised version). 

Ver. 50. That Ibear, etc. The general sense of these difficult words. See HuprgeLp, Hitzia, DeLirzson, PEROWNE, etc. 
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PSALM XC. 
A Psalm of Moses, the Man of God. 


1 Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations. 
2 Before the mountains were brought forth, 
and thou gavest birth to the earth and the world, . 
even from everlasting to everlasting thou art God. 
8 Thou turnest man to dust; 
and sayest, Return, ye sons of men. 
4 For a thousand years, in thy sight, 
are as yesterday when it passeth away, 
and a watch in the night. 
5 Thou sweepest them away, they are a sleep; 
in the morning as the grass that springeth up; 
6 in the morning it flourisheth and springeth up, 
at evening, it is cut down and withereth. 
7 For we consume away in thine anger, 
and in thy wrath are we troubled. 
8 Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, 
our hidden things in the light of thy countenance. 
9 For all our days pass away in thy wrath ; 
we spend our years like a thought. 
10 The days of our years,—in them.are threescore years and ten 3 
and if, through strength, fourscore years, 
yet is their pride toil and vanity ; 
for it is soon past, and we fly away. 
11 Who knoweth the power of thine anger, 
and as the fear of thee, thy wrath? 
12 So teach to number our days, 
that we may get a heart of wisdom. 
13 Return O Jehovah; how long! 
And have pity on thy servants. 
14 Satisfy us with thy mercy in the morning, — 
that we may rejoice and be glad, all our days. 
15 Make us glad according to the days thou hast afflicted us, 
the years we have seen evil. 
16 = Let thy work appear unto thy servants, 
and thy majesty upon their sons. 
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17 And let the beauty of Jehovah our God be upon us; + 
and the work of our hands establish thou upon us, 
yea, the work of our hands, establish thou it. 


Vers. 5, 6. An image of fleeting human life. It passes away in the death-slumber; succeeded by new life, as the grass 
that springs up freshly in the dew of the morning, to wither in its turn, and die. The comparison in ver. 5, 2d member, is 
abruptly and not fully expressed, but the thought is clearly indicated.* 


Ver. 8. Our hidden things. } 3015 YY, als Sing. ist wohl mit Kimchi als Neutr. zu fassen, unser Verborgenes, d. 1. verbogene 


wnerkannte Sinden=f\\VND) xix. 13, vgl. mn pH) xliv. 22 (Hupreip). He takes note of the reading indy in 120 


s. of Kennicott and De Rossi, probably an orthographic variation (crit. note). ; 

cy Wer. 9. Like a thought. With the rapidity and suddenness of thought, they are gone.—Others, as a sigh (PRor. TAYLER 
Lewis, Introd. to Genests, p. 141), as the word is used in Ezek. ii. 10. Others, as a sound, a fleeting sound. With the ren- 
dering of the text compare THEOGNIS, quoted by Fuerst, Heb. Lex. 1371. : > ; : 

Ver. 10. In them. The emphatic form of the original, which should not be suppressed.—Their pride. Their vain boast. 
—Toil and vanity. Anxious labor, with no result. : ; 

Ver. 11, As the fear of thee. In proportion to, and in accordance with it. As the fear of God requires, and as is due to it. 

Ver. 12. May get (HUPFELD ; Gesentus, Lex. &)3, Hiph. 3, c). aetcan ; 

Ver. 14. In the morning. The morning of deliverance and triumph, after this night of humiliation. Compare Ps. xlvi. 
5. The sentiment is: Let morning return, and with it thy satisfying mercy. ‘Morning denotes that there has hitherto 
been night in Israel, and the dawn of an era of grace.” (DELITZSCH). ; ae ae 

Ver. 17. Upon us. The same as to us, with the implication that it is from above, as descending upon us. Bestiitige iber 


uns ; wd IY, Sey thy) Dat comm. fir uns, sofern es von oben kommt (Hupfeld). 


PSALM XCI. 


1 Dwelling in the covert of the Most High, 
he abideth in the shadow of the Almighty. 
2 Iwill say of Jehovah, My refuge and my fortress; 
my God, I will trust in him. 
3 For he, he will rescue thee from the snare of the fowler, 
from the destroying pestilence 
4 With his feathers he will cover thee, 
and under his wings shalt thou trust ; - 
his truth, a shield and buckler! 7 
Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by night, 
of the arrow that flieth by day; 
6 of the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
of the contagion that wasteth at noon-day. 
7 A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
and ten thousand at thy right hand; 
to thee it shall not come nigh. 
8 Only with thine eyes shalt thou look on, 
and see the reward of the wicked. 
9 Because thou hast made Jehovah,—my refuge, 
the Most High, thy dwelling-place ; 
10 there shall no evil befall thee, 
and no plague shall come nigh thy tent. 
11 For he will give his angels charge concerning thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways. 
12 On their hands shall they bear thee up, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. . 
13 Thou shalt tread on the lion and the adder; 
the young lion and dragon shalt thou trample under foot. 
14 For he hath set his love upon me, and I will deliver him; 
I will set him on high, because he knoweth my name. 
15 He will call upon me, and I will answer him ; 
I will be with him in trouble ; 
I will rescue him, and will honor him. 


ss 3 eeeeieentia eee 


it Fully expressed, the thought would be: They pass away in the night-slumber of the grave; followed by the morning 
life of another generation, as the morning grass springs up in place of that which has withered and died, 


or 
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16 With length of days will I satisfy him, 
and will cause him to see my salvation. 


Ver. 1. An assumed case; he who, so dwells, abides, etc. Of the diff i is i i 
oe ne ee ; H ifferent constructions of the verse, this is the simplest, 


Ver. 9. Thy dwelling-place. See. v. 1. 
Ver..10. Tent. Dwelling is meant; an archaic allusion to its simplest and primitive form. 


PSALM XCII. 
A Psalm. A Song for the Sabbath-Day. 


1 It is good to give thanks to Jehovah, 
and to sing praise to thy name, O Most High; 
2 to declare thy loving-kindness in the morning, 
and thy faithfulness every night; 
3 to a ten-stringed instrument, and to the lute, 
to the murmuring sound on the harp. 
4 For thou hast gladdened me, Jehovah, by thy work; 
in the works of thy hands I will triumph. 
5 How great are thy works, O Jehovah! 
Thy counsels are very deep. 
6 A brutish man knoweth not, 
nor doth a fool understand this. 
7 When the wicked spring up as grass, 
and all the workers of iniquity flourish ; 
it is that they may be destroyed forever. 
8 And thou, Jehovah, art on high forevermore. 
9 For lo, thine enemies, Jehovah, 
for lo thine enemies shall perish; 
all the workers of iniquity shall be scattered. 
10 But my horn thou wilt exalt as of the wild-ox ; 
I am anointed with fresh oil. 
11 And my eye had its desire on them that lie in wait for me, 
and my ear on evil-doers that rise up against me. 
12 ‘The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree, 
shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 
13 Planted in the house of Jehovah, 
they shall flourish in the courts of our God. 
14 Still shall they bear fruit in hoary age; 
full of sap, and green shall they be. 
15 To show that Jehovah is upright ; 
my rock, and no unrighteousness is in him. 


Ver. 8. On high. Supreme over all. )\)), stets die Himmelshihe wo Gott thront und richtet, also Bezeichnung seiner 
richterl. Thitigke:t ; hier Accus. in der Hohe (wie lvt.3) = QDI xeiti. 4 (HupFELp). 

Ver. 10. The wild-ox, For the natural traits of this powerful and untamed animal, see Job xxxix, 0-12 (the writer’s re- 
vised version). 


PSALM XCIII. 


1. Jehovah reigneth; he is clothed with majesty. 


Jehovah is clothed with strength ; he hath girded himself, 
Yea, the world shall stand fast, it shall not be moved. 

2 Thy throne standeth fast from of old ; 
thou art from everlasting. 
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3 The floods have lifted up, O Jehovah, : 
the floods have lifted up their voice ; 
the floods lift up their dashing waves, 
4  Mightier is Jehovah on high, 
than the voice of many waters, 
the mighty waves of the sea. 
5 ‘Thy testimonies are very sure. 
Holiness becometh thy house, 
O Jehovah, forever. 





PSALM XCIV. 


1 God of vengeance, Jehovah, 
God of vengeance, shine forth. 
2 Lift up thyself, thou judge of the earth; 
return a recompense upon the proud. 
3 How long shall the wicked, O Jehovah, 
how long shall the wicked triumph? 
A They belch out, they speak rudely, 
they boast themselves, all the workers of iniquity. 
5 They grind thy people, O Jehovah, 
and thy heritage they oppress. 
6 The widow and the stranger they kill, 
and orphans they murder. 
7 And they say, Jau will not see, 
and the God of Jacob will not attend. 
8 Understand, ye brutish among the people; 
and ye fools, when will ye be wise? 
9 He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? 
Or he that formed the eye, shall not he behold ? 
10 He that chastiseth nations, shall not he correct, 
he that teacheth man knowledge? 
11 Jehovah knoweth the thoughts of man, 
that they are vanity. 
12 Happy the man whom thou chastenest, O Jan, 
and teachest him out of thy law; 
13 to give him rest from the days of evil, 
until a pit shall be dug for the wicked. 
14 ~=For Jehovah will not cast off his people, 
and his inheritance he will not forsake. 
15 For unto righteousness shall judgment return, 
and after it, all the upright in heart. 
16 Who will rise up for me against evil-doers ; 
who will take his stand for me against workers of iniquity? 
17 Unless Jehovah were my help, 
soon would my soul dwell in silence. 
18 When I say, My feet waver,— 
thy mercy holdeth me up. 
19 In the multitude of my thoughts within me, 
thy comforts soothe my spirit. 
20 Shall the throne of iniquity be allied to thee, 
framing mischief against law? 
21 They gather in crowds against the soul of the righteous, 
and condemn innocent blood. 
22 But Jehovah hath been a high tower for me, 
and my God a rock of refuge. 


SS. 
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23 And he returned upon them their iniquity, 
and cut them off in their wickedness. 
- Jehovah, our God, will cut them off! 


Vers. 7 and12. Jah. See the note on Ps. Ixviii. 4. 
Ver. 15. Judgment (the judicial act, the administration of law) shall return to righteousness (the eternal principles of 


right).— After vt (this righteous administration of law), all the upright in heart (shall ret i i i 
Ver. 17. In silence. The silence of the grave. 2 ot Cranial Shae es aera Nagthg 


Ver. 19. Soothe. “Properly, to stroke, to soothe ” (GrsEntus, lex. DYV, Pilp.) ; bestinftigen (HuPrELp). 


Ver. 20. Against law. “By (according to)law” (HupreLp, DetitzscH, PsRowNE, and others). Too great a refinement, 
Dr Werte, against law. 
Ver. 23, 3d member. Will cut them off. Will continue to do it. 


PSALM XCV. 


1 Come, let us sing aloud to Jehovah, 

let us shout to the rock of our salvation. 

2 Let us come before his face with thanksgiving, 

and shout to him in songs. 

38 For Jehovah is a great God, 

and a great king above all gods; 

in whose hand are the recesses of the earth, 

and the treasures of the mountains are his ; 

whose is the sea, and he made it, 

and his hands formed the dry land. 

Come, let us worship and bow down; 

let us kneel before Jehovah our maker. 

For he is our God, 

and we are the people of his pasture, and flock of his hand. 

To-day, if ye will hearken to his voice ! 

Harden not your heart, as at Meribah, 

as in the day of Massah, in the wilderness. 

9 Where your fathers tempted me, 
they tried me, also saw my work. 

10 Forty years did I loathe the generation ; 
and I said, They are a people that err in heart, 
and they know not my ways. 

11 Wherefore, I have sworn in my wrath, 
they shall not enter into my rest. 


ont Dm oO > 


Ver. 4, Recesses of the earth. Containing its hidden wealth. 

Ver. 8. If ye will hearken. The reward of such obedience is implied, by a common figure of speech. Compare the re- 
mark on Ps. xxvii. 13. 

Ver. 8. Meribah—Massah. Ex. xvii.7; Num. xx. 13; Deut. xxxiii. 8, 

Ver. 11. Num. xiv. 23, 28-30. 


PSALM XCVL 


1 Sing to Jehovah a new song; 

sing to Jehovah, all the earth. 
2 Sing to Jehovah, bless his name; 

roclaim his salvation from day to day. 

3 Declare his glory among the heathen, 

his wonders among all the peoples. 
4 For great is Jehovah, and greatly to be praised ; 

he is to be feared above all gods. 

49 
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5 For all the gods of the peoples are nothings ; ‘ 
and Jehovah made the heavens. 
6 Honor and majesty are before him, 
strength and beauty in his holy place. 
7 Give to Jehovah, ye families of peoples, 
give to Jehovah glory and strength. 
8 Give to Jehovah the glory of his name ; 
bring an offering, and come in to his courts. 
9 Worship Jehovah in the beauty of holiness ; 
tremble before him, all the earth. 
10 Say among the heathen, Jehovah reigneth ; 
Yea, the world shall stand fast, it shall not be moved ; 
he will judge the peoples in rectitude. 
11 Let the heavens rejoice, and the earth exult ; 
let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; 
12 let the field triumph, and all that is therein ; 
then shall all the trees of the wood be joyful; 
13 before Jehovah ; for he cometh, 
for he cometh to judge the earth. 
14 He will judge the world in righteousness, 
and the peoples in his faithfulness. 


Ver. 5. Nothings.* In Isaiah, a favorite designation of idols. Here, as in 1-Chron. xvi. 26, the connection requires 
the literal translation of the word. 

Compare the sarcastic and striking characterization of these “nothings,” in which the heathen trusted, in Is. xliv. 12-17, 

Ver. 7. Families of peoples. Rach of the peoples being one great family, cescended from a common parent. See the 
writer’s note on Gen. xii. 3 (Revised version with notes) and compare “ families of nations,” in Ps. xxii. 27. ! ; 

Ver. 10. The world shall stand fast. An image of stability and security in allcivil and social relations, as a consequence 
of Jehovah’s righteous sway. Compare the opposite image in Ps. Ixxy. 3. 


PSALM XCVII. 


1 Jehovah reigneth, let the earth exult; . 
let the multitude of isles be glad. 

2 Clouds and darkness are round about him ; 
righteousness and judgment are the foundation of his throne, 

3 Fire goeth before him, 
and burneth up his foes on every side. 

4 His lightnings lightened the world; 
the earth saw, and quaked. 

5 Mountains melted like wax at the presence of Jehovah, 
at the presence of the Lord of the whole earth. 

6 The heavens declared his righteousness, 
and all the peoples saw his glory. 

7 Ashamed shall all be that serve a grayen image, 
that make their boast of idols. 
Worship him, all ye gods. 

8 Zion heard, and was glad, 
and the daughters of Judah exulted, 
because of thy judgments, O Jehovah. 

9 For thou, Jehovah, art Most High over all the earth, 
art greatly exalted above all gods. 

10 Ye that love Jehovah, hate evil; 

he preserveth the souls of his saints ; 
he rescueth them out of the hand of the wicked. 





: ——— SE ESS en eT Ere omer te See 
* Nicht bloss ihre Ohnmacht ... . sondern auch thre Wesenlosigkeit, Nichtsein bezeichnet (HUPFELD); bezeichnet .... 
die Gotzen nicht bloss als ohnméchtig, . . . sondern als nicht seiend (Hirzie); von dem Neinwort by. Nichtse und Tauge- 


nichtse, wesenlos und niitzlos (DELITZSCH). FUERST’s etymology (Heb. lex.) is less satisfactory. It wo 


uld not be much to say 
that the gods of the heathen are ods, in the sense of little mean gods. 


PSALM XCIX. 


= 
oy 





11 = Light is sown for the righteous, 
and gladness for the upright in heart. 

12 Be glad, ye righteous, in Jehovah, 
and give thanks to his holy memorial. 


Ver. 12. His holy memorial. His sacred memorial name, JEnovAE. See the remark on Ps, xxx. 4, 


PSALM XCVIIL. 
A Psalm. 
1 Sing to Jehovah a new song; 
for he hath done wondrous things. 
His right hand, and his holy arm, have wrought salvation for him. 
2 Jehovah hath made known his salvation; 
before the eyes of the heathen hath he revealed his righteousness. 
3 He hath remembered his loving-kindness and his truth, 
toward the house of Israel. 
All the ends of the earth have seen 
the salvation of our God. 
4 Shout te Jehovah, all the earth; 
break forth, and be joyful, and sing praise. 
5 Sing praise to Jehovah with the harp, 
with the harp, and the voice of song. 
6 With cornets, and sound of trumpet, 
shout before the king, Jehovah. 
7 Let the sea roar, and the fullness thereof, 
the world, and they that dwell therein ; 
8 let the floods clap their hands, 
let the mountains be joyful together ; 
9 before Jehovah; for he cometh to judge the earth, 
He will judge the world in righteousness, 
and the peoples in rectitude. 


PSALM XCIX. 


1 Jehovah reigneth, let the people tremble. 
He sitteth above the cherubim, let the earth shake, 
2 Jehovah is great in Zion; 
and high is he above all the peoples. 
3 Let them praise thy great and terrible name. 
It is holy! 
4 And the king’s strength loveth judgment; 
thou dost establish equity ; 
thou dost execute judgment and righteousness in Jacob. 
5 Exalt ye Jehovah, our God, 
and worship at his footstool. 
He is holy! 
6 Moses and Aaron among his priests, 
and Samuel among them that call on his name,— 
they called upon Jehovah, and he answered them. 
7 In the pillar of cloud he spake to them. 
They kept his testimonies, and the statutes he gave them, 





we, 
‘a 


to 
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8 Jehovah, our God, thou didst answer them; 
a forgiving God wast thou to them, ‘ 
and one that took vengeance on their deeds, 

9 Exalt Jehovah, our God, 
and worship at his holy mount. 

For Jehovah, our God, is holy. 


Ver. 8, 2dand 3d members. Both attributes were conspicuously shown, in God’s dealings with his people. The latter 
are included in the pronouns (them, their), the intercession having beea made on their behalf. 


PSALM C. 
A Psalm of Thanksgiving. 


1 Shout to Jehovah, all the earth. 

2 Serve Jehovah with gladness ; 
come before him with exultation. 

3 Know that Jehovah, he is God; 
he it is that made us, and we are his, 
his people, and the flock of his pasture. 

4 Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
his courts with praise ; 
give thanks to him, bless his name. 

5 For Jehovah is good; his mercy is forever, 
and his faithtulness to generation and generation. 


PSALM CI. 
A Psalm of David. 


1 ‘Of mercy and of judgment will I sing; 
to thee, Jehovah, will I sing praise. 
2 I will act wisely in a perfect way. 
. Wher wilt thou come to me! 
I will walk in the integrity of my heart within my house. 
3 _ I will set no wicked thing before my eyes. 
The work of them that turn aside I hate; 
it shall not cleave to me. 
4 A froward heart shall depart from me ; 
‘an evil man I will not know. 
5 He that secretly slandereth his neighbor, 
him will I cut off. 
He that is of a high look and a proud heart, 
him will I not bear. 
6 My eyes are on the faithful of the land, 
that they may dwell with me. 
He that walketh in a perfect way, 
he shall serve me. 
7 He that practiseth deceit shall not dwell within my house; 
he that speaketh lies shall not abide in my sight. 
8 Morning by morning will I destroy all the wicked of the land, 
to cut off all workers of iniquity from the city of Jehovah. 


PSALM CIL. 


aI 
“1 
oo 





PSALM CII. 
A prayer of the afflicted, when he is overwhelmed, and pours out his complaint before Jehovah. 


1 O Jenovag, hear my prayer, 
and let my ery for help come unto thee. 
2 Hide not thy face from me in the day when I am in trouble; 
incline to me thine ear; 
in the day when I call, make haste to answer me. 
3 For my days consume away in smoke, 
and my bones glow with heat like a firebrand. 
4 My heart is smitten like the grass and drieth up; . 
for I forget to eat my food. 
5 Because of the voice of my groaning, 
my bones cleave to my flesh. 
6 Iam like to a pelican of the wilderness ; 
I have become as an owl among ruins. 
7 I watch, and have become 
like a lonely sparrow on the housetop. 
8 All the day my enemies reproach me; 
they that are mad against me swear by me. 
9 For I have eaten ashes like bread, 
and have mingled my drink with weeping; 
19 because of thine indignation and thy wrath, 
for thou hast taken me up and cast me away. 
11 My days are as the lengthened shade ; 
and I am dried up like the grass. 
12 But thou, Jehovah, shalt sit [on the throne] forever, 
and thy remembrance is to all generations. 
13 Thou wilt arise, wilt have mercy upon Zion ; 
for it is the time to favor her, 
for the set time is come. 
14 For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 
and her dust they favor. 
15 And the heathen shall fear the name of Jehovah, 
and kings of the earth thy glory ; 
16 because Jehovah hath built up Zion, 
is seen in his glory. 
17 He hath turned unto the prayer of the destitute, 
and hath not despised their prayer. 
18 This shall be written for the generation to come ; 
and a people to be created shall praise JAu. 
19 Jehovah bent down from his holy height; 
Jehovah from heaven looked on the earth ; 
20 to hear the groaning of the prisoner, 
to loose those that are appointed to death; 
21 to declare in Zion the name of Jehovah, 
and his praise in Jerusalem ; 
22 when the peoples are gathered together, 
and the kingdoms, to serve Jehovah. 
23 He hath humbled my strength in the way; 
he hath shortened my days. 
24 I say, My God, take me not away in the midst of my days! 
Thy years are throughout all generations. 
25 Of old thou didst found the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
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26 They shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; ds 
and all of them shall waste away like a garment, 
and as a vesture thou wilt change them, and they pass away. 
27- But thou art the same, 
and thy years shall have no end. 
28 The sons of thy servants shall dwell [in the land], 
and their seed shall be established before thee. 


Ver. 3. In smoke. That vanishes into thin air, leaving no trace. So my days waste unprofitably away. 
Ver. 4, Is smitien like the grass. As grass is smitten by the scorching heat, and dries up. 

Ver. 6. An owl among ruins. Compare Smira’s Bible Dictionary, art. Owl, 3. 

Ver. 7. I watch. Am sleepless. 


Ver. 8. Swear by me. Compare the form of imprecation, “ So let the gods do,” as used in 1 Kings xix. 2, with Is. Ixy. 
15, Jer. xxix.22, and the form of blessing in Gen. xlviii. 20.* 


Ver. 11. My days (my term of life) are as the lengthened shade,—the lengthening shade of evening, that shows the 


near approach of night. The comparison, though not strictly expressed, is beautifully suggestive of the thought in- 
tended. 


Ver. 14. Stones—dust. Of her ruins. Compare Neh. iv. 2, 10. 
Ver. 18. Compare “a people that shall be born,” Ps. xxii. 31. 


Ver. 23. In the way. The way in which his providence is conducting me, in distinction from its certain and glori- 
ous issue. 


Ver. 28. Dwell in the land. The word dwell (in Hebrew) has this special application. 


PSALM CIHII. 
[A Psalm] of David. 


1 Bless Jehovah, O my soul, 
and all that is within me, [bless] his holy name. 
2 Bless Jehovah, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits. 
38 Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, 
who healeth all thy diseases ; 
4 who redeemeth thy life from the pit, 
who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies ; 
5 who satisfieth thy mouth with good; i 
thy youth reneweth itself as the eagle. 
6 Jehovah executeth righteousness, 
and judgment, for all the oppressed. 
7 He made known his ways to Moses, . ‘ 
his deeds to the sons of Israel. 
8 Compassionate and gracious is Jehovah, 
slow to anger, and abundant in mercy. 
9 He will not always chide, 
nor keep his anger forever. 
10 He hath not dealt with us according to our sins, 
nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 
11‘ For as the heavens are high above the earth, 
so great is his mercy toward them that fear him. 
12 As far as the east is from the west, 
so far hath he removed our transgressions from us, 
13 As a father hath compassion on his children, 
Jehovah hath compassion on them that fear him. 
14‘ For he knoweth our frame; 
he remembereth that we are dust. 
15 As for man, his days are as grass; 
as the flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
16 For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone, 
and its place shall know it no more. 








* “Swear by me; that is, 


use me asa formula of execration, imprecating upon others misery like mine.” 
ine, i = 
ander, on the passage). a P y ne,” (Dr. Alex: 
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17 But the mercy of Jehovah is from everlasting, and to everlasting, on them that 
fear him, 
- and his righteousness to children’s children ; 

18 to them that keep his covenant, 
and to them that remember his precepts to do them. 

19 Jehovah hath established his throne in the heavens, 
and his kingdom ruleth over all. 

20 Bless Jehovah, ye his angels, 
the mighty in strength, that execute his word, 
hearkening to the voice of his word. 

21 Bless Jehovah, all his hosts, 
his ministers, that do his pleasure. 

22 Bless Jehovah, all his works, 
in all places of his dominion. 


Bless Jehovah, O my soul! 


PSALM CIV. 


1 Bless Jehovah, O my soul! 
Jehovah, my God, thou art very great ; 
thou art clothed with honor and majesty ; 
2 who coverest thyself with light as with a mantle, 
who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain; 
3 who frameth his chambers in the waters; 
who maketh the clouds his chariot; 
who goeth on the wings of the wind ; 
4 who maketh the winds his messengers, 
his ministers,—flaming fire. 
5 He founded the earth on its bases, 
that it should not be moved forever and ever. 
6 Thou didst cover it with the abyss as with a garment; 
the waters stood above the mountains. 
7 At thy rebuke they fled ; 
at the voice of thy thunder they hasted away,— 
8 while mountains rise, valleys sink,— 
to the place which thou didst found for them. 
9 A bound thou didst set, that they should not pass over, 
should not return to cover the earth. 
10 He sendeth out springs in the valleys ; 
they run among the mountains. 
11 They give drink to every beast of the field; 
the wild asses quench their thirst. 
12 Above them dwell the fowls of heaven; 
from among the branches they utter a voice. 
13 He watereth the mountains from his chambers ; 
the earth is sated with the fruit of thy working. 
14 He causeth grass to grow for the cattle, 
. and herbs for the service of man, 
bringing forth food out of the earth. 
15 And with wine he gladdeneth the heart of man ; 
making the face to shine with oil ; 
and with bread he strengtheneth man’s heart. 
16 ‘The trees of Jehovah are sated, 
-« eedars of Lebanon which*he planted; 
17 where birds make their nests; 
the stork, cypresses are her house. 
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18 The high mountains are a refuge for wild-goats, : 
the rocks for the conies. 

19 He made the moon for seasons ; 
the sun knoweth his going-down. 

20 Thou dost put darkness, and it is night ; 
wherein all the beasts of the forest are in motion. 

21 The young lions roar forthe prey, 
and seek their food from God. 

22 The sun ariseth, they retire, 
and couch down in their dens. 

23 Man goeth forth to his work, 
and to his toil, until evening. 

24 How manifold are thy works, O Jehovah! 

In wisdom hast thou wrought them all. 
The earth is full of thy riches. 

25 That sea, great and broad on every hand! 
Where are moving things, and without number, 
both small and great beasts. 

26 There go the ships, 

That leviathan thou hast formed to sport therein. 

27 ~=—- They all wait for thee, 
to give their food in its season. 

28 Thou givest to them, they gather ; 
thou openest thy hand, they are sated with good. 

29 Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled; 
thou withdrawest their breath, they expire, 
and return to their dust. 

30 Thou sendest forth thy breath, they are created ; 
and thou renewest the face of the ground. 

31 Let the glory of Jehovah be forever ; 
let him rejoice in the works of his hands; 

32 he who looketh on the earth and it trembles, 
he toucheth the mountains, and they smoke. 

33 I will sing to Jehovah while I live; 

I will sing praise to my God while I am in being. 

34 Sweet shall be of him my meditation ; 

I will be glad in Jehovah. 

39 Sinners shall be consumed from the earth, 

and the wicked they shall be no more. 
Bless Jehovah, O my soul. 
Praise ye JAH. 


Vers. 6-9. Compare Gen. i. 2, and 9,10. Some suppose the Deluge to be referred to in these verses. But such a refe- 
rence is not in harmony with the purpose and spirit of this sublime hymn of creation, which celebrates the wonders of the 
Creator’s power in its beneficent exercise. 

Ver. 8, As the waters retire to their place at a lower level, the mountains seem to rise, and the valleys to sink 

Ver. 9. Compare Job xxxviii. 10, (Book of Job, the writer's revised version) : : . . 


And appointed it my bound, 
And set bars und dvors. 


yor i. £ aan Receives, in full measure, all that it craves. 
er. 16, Sated. ave, in abundance, all that they crave, Compare ver.13. Vegetable as well i ife i 
for in the providence of God, and all its wants supplied. : - 1.95: bidtoal dite ihioared 


PSALM CV. 


1 Give thanks to Jehovah; call upon his name; 
make known his deeds among the peoples, . 
2 Sing to him, sing praise to him; 
talk of all his wondrous works. 
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® Glory in his holy name; 
let the heart of them that seek Jehovah rejoice. 
4 Seek after Jehovah and his strength; 
seek his face evermore. 
5 Remember his wonders, that he has wrought, 
his portents, and the judgments of his mouth. 
6 Seed of Abraham his servant, 
sons of Jacob, his chosen ones, 


, 7 he, Jehovah, is our God, 


his judgments are in all the earth. 
8 He remembereth his covenant forever, 
the word he commanded, to a thousand generations; 


9 which he ratified with Abraham, 


and his oath to Isaac; 
10 and confirmed it to Jacob for a statute, 
to Israel for an everlasting covenant ; 
11 saying, To thee will I give the land of Canaan, 
the portion of your inheritance ; 
12 when they were a small number, 
few, and strangers in it. 
13 They went from nation to nation, 
from one kingdom to another people. . 
24 He suffered no man to oppress them, 
and he reproved kings for their sake [saying]: 
15 Touch not my anointed ones, 
and to my prophets do no harm. 
16 And he called for a famine upon the land; 
he brake all the staff of bread. 
17 He sent a man before them; 
for a servant was Joseph sold. 
18 His feet they hurt with fetters, 
he was laid in irons; 
19 until the time that his word came, 
the saying of Jehovah had cleared him. 
20 The king sent and freed him, 
the ruler of the peoples, and loosed him. 
21 He made him lord of his house, 
and ruler over all his substance; 
22 to bind his princes at his pleasure, 
and teach his elders wisdom. 
23 And Israel came into Egypt, 
and Jacob sojourned in the land of Ham. 
24 And he made his people fruitful exceedingly, 
and. made them stronger than their foes. 
25 He turned their heart to hate his people, 
to plot against his servants. 
26 He sent Moses, his servant, 
Aaron whom he had chosen. 
27 They set his signs among them, , 
and portents in the land of Ham. 
28 He sent darkness, and he made it dark ; 
and they rebelled not against his words. 
99 He turned their waters to blood, 
and caused their fish to die. 
30 Their land swarmed with frogs,— 
in the chambers of their kings. 
81 He said, and there came flies, 
lice, in all their border. 
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32 He gave them hail for rain, : 
flaming fire in their land ; 
33 and smote their vines and their fig-trees, 
and brake the trees of their border. 
34 He said, and there came locusts, 
and caterpillars, and without number; 
35 and devoured every herb in their land, 
and devoured the fruit of their ground. 
36 -And he smote all the first-born in their land,” 
the firstlings of all their strength. 
87 And he brought them out with silver and gold; 
and there was not a feeble one among his tribes. 
38 Egypt was glad when they went out, 
for their dread had fallen upon them. 
39 He spread a cloud for a covering, 
and fire to give light in the night. 
40 They asked, and he brought quails, 
and satisfied them with the bread of heaven. 
41 He opened the rock, and waters flowed ; 
they ran in the deserts, a river. 
42 For he remembered his holy word, 
Abraham his servant ; 
43 and brought out his people with joy, 
his chosen ones with triumph ; 
44 and gave them the lands of nations, 
and the labor of peoples they inherit ; 
45 that they might keep his statutes, 
and observe his laws. 
Bless ye JAH. 


Ver. 5. His portents. Omens of evil, az in the plagues of Egypt, by which his purpose, and his power to execute it, 
are made known. 


2 Ver. 9. Ratified with Abraham. See the impressive ceremonies described in Gen, xv.9-17, and the writer’s note on 
e passage. 

Ver. 11. Portion: asin Josh. xvii. 14; xix. 9. 

Ver. 12. The course of thought, and the form of expression, most naturally connect this verse with the preceding one. 

Ver. 15. My prophets. Ses the use of the word in Gen. xx. 7. 

Ver. 18. He wus laid in irons. So the Genevan version (1560). King James’s version owes this happy expression of 
the thought, as it does many others, to the Puritan version of the Genevan exiles. See the following paragraph. 

Some translate, The iron entered into his soul; as the words are construed in our earliest English Bible. So Cover- 
DALE, 1535, MaTTHews, 1537, TAVERNER, about 1541, “The iron pierced his heart ;”” CRaNMER’S version, 1540 (perpetuated in 
the Book of Common Prayer), ani the BisHops’ Bible, 1568, ‘‘ The iron entered into his soul.”* 

Ver. 19. His word came. To the ear of Pharaoh; was reported to him. Compare Gen. xl. 14, “make mention of me to 
Pharaoh,” with chap. xli. 9-13, 

Ver. 19. The saying of Jehovah. What Jehovah said through him (Gen. xl. 8, “do not interpretations belong to God?”) 
thus owning him for his servant, and approving him as righteous. * 

Ver. 22. Elders. High officers of state; a title of official dignity andrank. Compare Gen. 1.7, 8, and the writer's note 
on the passage. 

Ver. 25. To plot against: as inGen, xxxvii. 18. Fuerst (lez.) “to show one’s self cunning, to take cunning plans.” 


Ver. 27. Set his signs. As enduring memorials in the history of the people. See the remarks on Ps. 1 iil. 43 
Ver. 27. Portents. See the remark on ver. 5, : oe cans 


Ver, 28, Sent darkness. Here, as in Ps. lxxviii. 44-51, the plagues are not mentioned in their historical order. 

_ Ver. 28. They. Moses and Aaron, who are the subject of the verb here, as in the preceding verse. ‘They set his 
signs;” and when he “sent darkness” by them, “they rebelled not against his words,” as at Meribah (Num. xx. 24, “ ye 
rebelled against my word at the water of Meribah ”), but executed his command with literal exactness. ‘ 

Ver. 31. Lice. See the word in Smita’s Bible Dictionary. 


. Ver. 36. Firstlings of—their strength. See the same phrase in Gen. xlix, 3, and the writer's note on it. 


PSALM CVI. 
1 ‘Bless ye Jan. 
Give thanks to Jehovah, for he is good ; 
for his mercy is forever. 





* There is a grammatical difficulty in this construction and rendering, fi i i i 
gran } , found in very ancient versions (the Chaldee Tar- 
gum and the Latin Vulgate), though it may be obviated on p'ausible grounds, (Hi1rzie and Dr.irzson, oi edition, on the 


passage). But the phrase so rendered, striking and beautiful as it is i i 3 i 
peer bere ? is $ in thought and expression, seems to be less «pertinent 


oF uae 
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2 Who shall utter the mighty deeds of Jehovah ; 
shall cause all his praise to be heard? 

3 Happy they that keep judgment, 
he that doeth righteousness at all times. 


4 Remember me, Jehovah, with thy favor to thy people; 
visit me with thy salvation ; 
5 that I may witness the welfare of thy chosen ones, 
may rejoice in the gladness of thy nation, 
may glory with thy heritage. 
6 We have sinned, with our fathers’; 
we have acted perversely, we have done wickedly. 
7 Our fathers in Egypt did not consider thy wonders; 
they remembered not the multitude of thy mercies, 
and they rebelled by the sea, at the Red Sea. 
8 But he saved them for his name’s sake, 
to make known his might. 
9 And he rebuked the Red Sea, and it dried up; 
and he made them go through the depths, as in the wilderness, 
10 And he saved them out of the hand of the hater, 
and redeemed them out of the hand of the enemy. 
11 And the waters covered their foes ; 
_ not one of them was left. 
12 And they believed his words, 
they sang his praise. 
13 They made haste to forget his doings ; 
they waited not for his counsel. 
14 They had greedy longings in the wilderness, 
and they tempted God in the desert. 
15 And he gave them their request, 
and sent leanness in their soul. 
16 And they were envious of Moses in the camp, 
of Aaron, the holy one of Jehovah. 
17 The earth opened, and swallowed up Dathan, 
and covered over the company of Abiram. 
18 And fire burned in their company ; 
a flame consumed the wicked. 
19 They made a calf in Horeb, 
and worshiped a molten image; 
20 and changed their glory, 
into the likeness of an ox that eateth grass. 
21 They forgat God, who saved them; 
who did great things in Egypt, 
22 wondrous things in the land of Ham, 
terrible things by the Red Sea. 
23 And he said he would destroy them ; 
had not Moses stood in the breach before him, 
to turn back his wrath from destroying. 
24 And they rejected the pleasant land ; 
they believed not his word. 
25 And they murmured in their tents ; 
' they hearkened not to the voice of Jehovah. 
96 And he lifted up his hand to them, 
to make them fall in the wilderness ; 
27 and to make their seed fall among the nations, 
and to scatter them in the lands. 
28 And they joined themselves to Baal-Peor, 
and ate the sacrifices of the dead. 
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29 And they provoked displeasure by their deeds, é 
and a plague brake in upon them. 
30 Then Phineas stood up, and executed judgment, 
and the plague was stayed. 
31 And it was reckoned to him for righteousness, 
to generation and generation, forevermore. _ 
32 They provoked anger at the waters of Strife ; 
and it went ill with Moses on their account. 
33 For they provoked his spirit, 
and he spake unadvisedly with his lips. 
34 ‘They did not destroy the peoples, 
of whom Jehovah told them ; 
35 but mixed themselves with the heathen, 
and learned their works; . 
86 and they served their idols, 
and they became a snare to them. 
37 And they sacrificed their sons and their daughters to demons, 
88 And they shed innocent blood ; 
blood of their sons and their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed to the idols of Canaan ; 
and the land was polluted with bloodshed. 
39 And they were defiled with their works, 
and played the harlot in their deeds. 
40 And Jehovah’s anger was kindled against his people, 
and he abhorred his heritage. 
41 And he gave them into the hand of the heathen, 
and they that hated them ruled over them. 
42 And their enemies oppressed them, 
and they were bowed down under their hand. 
43 Many times would he rescue them ; 
and they rebelled in their counsel, 
and were brought low for their iniquity. 
44 But he looked on their distress, 
when he heard their cry. 
45 And he remembered for them his covenant, 
and pitied them according to the abundance of his mercy ; : 
46 and made them objects of compassion, 
in presence of all that carried them captive. 
47 Save us, Jehovah, our God, 
and gather us from the nations ; 
to give thanks to thy holy name, 
to glory in thy praise. 


BLESSED BE JEHOVAH, Gop oF ISRAEL, 
From EVERLASTING, AND TO EVERLASTING, 
AND LET ALL THE PEOPLE Say, AMEN. 
PRAISE YE JAH. 


Ver. 13. Made haste. “Soon” (common English version) does not express the idea. Their inherent perverseness made 
haste to show itself. His counsel. His own purpose and plan for their relief. : 

Ver. 18. Commonly, and perhaps correctly, understood to refer to Num. xvi. 35, xxvi.10, which may seem to be favored 
by the use of the word “company,” as in the preceding verse. But the Hebrew words are in part repeated from Num. xi. 
1, 3, and “company’’ may mean the congregation or assembly of Israel, as often elsewhere. 

Ver. 26, Lifted wp his hand. In confirmation of an oath; as in Ex. vi. 8 (properly, “T lifted my hand to give it to 
Abraham ”), Deut. xxxii. 40. Compare Gen. xiv. 22, “I have lifted my hand to Jehovah, in token of my recognition of him. 
as witness to the oath” (the writer’s Revised Version of Genesis, with notes). ; 5 

Ver. 26, 2d member. The words of the oath (Num, xiv, 29) “Shall fall in this wilderness.” They should be retained 
therefore, in the version here. 3 : 

Ver, 28. The dead. Lifeless idols. 

Ver. 33. }V11._ Fuerst (lex.), “to offend, to provoke.” HuPFELD, DELiTzScH, ALEXANDER, PEROWNE Mo11, otherwise. 
but without conclusive grounds. : é 

Ver. 39, 2d member. Compare the remark on Ps. Lxxiii. 27. 

: ab 43. Their counsel, What they devised and planned for themselves, without regard to Jehovah’s purposes 
and will. 


Ver. 46, Ist member. The only possible construction, as in all of Hupfeld’s references.—Objects of compassion; by & 
Metonomy very common in other words, 3 


PSALMS. 


FIFTH BOOK. 


PSALMS CVII—CL. 


PSALM CVII. 


1 Give thanks to Jehovah, for he is good; 
for his mercy is forever. 
2 Let the redeemed of Jehovah say it, 
whom he redeemed from the hand of the foe; 
3 and gathered them out of the lands, 
from the east and from the west, from the north and from the south. 
4 They wandered in the wilderness, in a desert way ; 
they found not a city for a habitation. 
5 Hungry and thirsty, 
their soul fainted in them. 
6 Then they cried to Jehovah in their trouble, 
and he rescued them out of their distresses. 
7 And he led them by a straight way, 
that they might go to a city for a habitation. 
8 Let them give thanks to Jehovah for his mercy, 
and his wonderful works to the sons of men. 
9 For he satisfieth the longing soul, 
and the hungry soul he filleth with good. 
10 _ As they sat in darkness and the shadow of death, 
bound in affliction and iron ;— 
11 because they rebelled against the words of the Mighty One, 
and contemned the counsel of the Most High, 
12 and he bowed down their heart with trouble, 
they stumbled, and there was none to help;— 
13 then they cried to Jehovah in their strait, 
and he saved them out of their distresses. 
14 He brought them out from darkness and the shadow of death, 
and brake their bands asunder. 
15 Let them give thanks to Jehovah for-his mercy, 
and his wonderful works to the sons of men. 
16 For he hath broken the doors of brass, 
and cut the bars of iron asunder. 
17 = Fools, because of their way of transgression, 
' and because of their iniquities, bring affliction on themselves. 
18 All food their soul abhorreth, 
and they draw near unto the gates of death. "81 
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19 Then they cry to Jehovah in their strait, 
and he saveth them out of their distresses. 
20 He sendeth his word, and healeth them, 
and delivereth them from their pits. 
21 Let them give thanks to Jehovah for his mercy, 
and his wonderful works to the sons of men. 
22 And let them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
and recount his works with rejoicing. 
23 - They that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters ; 
24 these see’the works of Jehovah, 
and his wonders in the deep. 
25 For he spake, and raised a stormy wind, 
and it lifted up the waves thereof. 
26 They mount up to the heavens, they go down to the abysses; 
their soul is melted because of trouble. ; 
27 They reel and stagger like a drunken man, 
and all their wisdom comes to naught. 
28 Then they cry to Jehovah in their strait, 
and he bringeth them out of their distresses. 
29 He husheth the storm to silence, 
and the waves thereof are still. 
30 Then are they glad, because they are at rest, 
and he leadeth them to their desired haven. 
31 Let them give thanks to Jehovah for his mercy, 
and his wonderful works to the sons of men. 
32 And let them exalt him in the congregation of the people, 
and praise him in the assembly of the elders. 
33 He turneth rivers into a wilderness, 
and water-springs into dry ground ; 
34 a fruitful land into barrenness, 
for the wickedness of them that dwell therein. 
35 He turneth the wilderness into a pool of water, 
and a dry land into water-springs. 
386 And there he maketh the hungry dwell, 
and they found a city for a habitation. 
37 And they sow fields, and plant vineyards, 
and produce fruits of the [yearly] increase. 
38 And he blesseth them, and they multiply greatly, 
. and their cattle he maketh not few. 
39 And they become few, and are brought low, 
from oppression, suffering, and sorrow; 
40 he poureth contempt upon princes, 
and maketh them wander in a pathless waste. 
41 And he setteth the needy on high out of affliction, 
and maketh families like a flock. 
42 The upright shall see, and rejoice, 
and all iniquity stop her mouth. 
43 Whoso is wise, let him observe these things; 
and let them attentively consider the mercies of Jehovah. 


Ver. 20. Their pits. Intended for them, and into which they are about to fall. 
Ver. 24. His wonders. Such as are spoken of in the following verses. 


Ver. 30. They are at rest. The waves are meant. Such alternations of the subject, expressed by a pron 
in Hebrew, and cannot be avoided in translation. ai a Ete Cee frequens 


Ver. 43. Some translate these words as a question, but less pertinently in the connection: 


Who is wise, and will observe these things, 
And will attentively consider the mercies of Jehoyah? 
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PSALM OVIII. 


A Song. A Psalm of David. 


1 My heart is fixed, O God; 
I will sing, and will sing praise,—my glory also. 
2 Awake lute and harp; 
I will awake the dawn! 
3 _ I will praise thee among the peoples, O Jehovah ; 
I will sing praise to thee among the nations. 
4 For great above the heavens is thy mercy, 
and unto the clouds thy truth. 
5 Be thou exalted above the heavens, O God, 
and thy glory over all the earth! 
6 That thy beloved ones may be delivered, 
save with thy right hand, and answer me. 
7 God hath spoken in his holiness. I will triumph; 
I will divide Shechem, and will mete out the valley of Succoth. 
8 Gilead is mine, Manasseh is mine, 
and Ephraim is the defense of my head ; 
Judah is my ruler’s staff. 
9 Moab is my wash-basin ; 
upon Edom will I cast my shoe; 
over Philistia will I shout aloud. 
10 Who will conduct me to the fortified city? 
Who hath led me unto Edom? 
11 Hast not thou, O God, cast us off, 
and wilt not go forth, O God, with our armies? 
12 Give us help from the foe; 
for vain is the deliverance of man. 
13 Through God we will do valiantly, 
and he it is that will tread down our foes. 


Ver. 1. My glory. What is noblest in man, and is his true glory,—his spiritual nature.— My glory also. Shall accom. 


pany the outward expression of praise in music and song. Compare Ps. lvii. 8, “Awake, my glory.” 


Ver. 8, 3d member. Compare Gen. xlix. 10 (the writer’s revised version and notes), 
Ver. 10. Hath led me: anticipating the desired blessing. 


PSALM CIX. 
To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 God of my praise, be not silent! 

2 For a wicked mouth,.and a mouth of deceit, have they opened against me; 
they have spoken against me with a tongue of falsehood. 

8 And with words of hatred they have compassed me, 

- and have fought against me without cause. 

4 In return for my love they are my adversaries ; 

_ but I give myself to prayer. 

5 And they laid upon me eyil in return for good, 
and hatred in return for my love. 

6 Appoint thou over him a wicked one, 
and let an adversary stand at his right hand. 

7 When he is judged, let him go forth guilty, 
and let his prayer become sin. 
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8 Let his days be few; : 
his office let another take. 
9 Let his sons be orphans, 
and his wife a widow. 
10 Let his sons continually wander and beg, 
and seek [help] far from their ruins. 
11 Let the usurer lay a snare for all that he hath, 
and let strangers despoil his labor. 
12 Let him have no one to extend mercy, 
and let there be none to show favor to his orphans. 
13 Let his posterity be cut off; 
in the generation following let their name be blotted out. 
14 Let the iniquity of his fathers be in remembrance with Jehovah, 
and let not the sin of his mother be blotted out. 
15 Let them be before Jehovah continually, 
and let him cut off their memory from the earth. 
16 Because he remembered not to show mercy, 
and persecuted a man afilicted and needy, 
and stricken in heart, to slay him. 
17 And he loved cursing, and it came upon him ; 
and he delighted not in blessing, 
and it was far from him. 
18 And he put on cursing as his garment; 
and it came like water into his bowels, 
and like oil into his bones. 
19 Let it be to him as the robe he wears, 
and for a belt let him always gird it on. 
20 Let this be the reward of my adversaries from Jehovah, 
and of them that speak evil against my soul. 
21 And thou, Jehovah, Lord, 
do for me, for the sake of thy name. 
For good is thy mercy; rescue me. 
22 For I am afflicted and needy, 
and my heart is pierced within me. 
23 Like the shadow, as it lengthens, I am passing away; 
I am driven away like the locust. 
24 My knees falter through fasting, 
and my flesh pines away from [its] fatness. 
25 And I am become to them a reproach ; 
they see me, they shake their head. 
26 Help me, Jehovah, my God, 
save me, according to thy mercy. 
27 And they shall know that this is thy hand; 
thou, Jehovah, hast done it. 
28 They will curse, and thou wilt-bless ; 
they have risen up, and shall be shamed, and thy servant will rejoice, 
29. My adversaries shall be clothed with shame, 
and cover themselves with their confusion as with a robe. 
30 =I will thank Jehovah greatly with my mouth, 
and in the midst of many will I praise him. 
31 For he will stand on the right hand of the needy, 
to save him from them that judge his soul. 


Ver. 4, 2d member. The words are, But I——prayer! or, as the pronoun may be taken, But as f ed 
: ‘| ; , 3 or mM 
Supplying the normal omission of the copula, the former reads, But I——am a RS the latter, But as for cie- cates - 
prayer. 
In the former case the meaning is, But Iam only prayer; my whole being is prayer——pours itself out in prayer. 
Tn the latter case the meaning is, But as for me there is only prayer; there is no other refuge for m i 
prayer. Hach is expressed, though less pointedly, in the familiar form, &y give myself to Aer a 


HupreLp fails to justify the metonomy, prayer, for one that prays (abstr. statt coner., ein Betender b 
' , ; sce i aes : refer 
Ps, cxx. 7, “I am peace””—peaceful, an action differing from a quality or trait of mind. His alternative eee a 


_ leas fon ee ee 
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prayer” (im Gebete, Accus. des Zustands), is not analogous with Ps. Ixii. 1, my soul is quietude, is qnietness itself; nor with 


Ps. xxxix. 2, [was dumb with silence, where the qualifying accus. of manner and degree expresses completeness,—wholly 
mute, 


Vers. 6-20. See the note on Ps. xix. 22-28. 


Ver. 6. At his right hand. The position of the accuser. Compare Zech. iii. 1 (thm zur rechten Seite steht der Satan als 
-Verkliiger, DELitzscH). 


Ver. 10. Their ruins. Their ruined homes. 
Ver. 21. Do for me, expresses the sense, whether with HuPFELD, ALEXANDER, and others, we suppose JOT} or 3)t) to 


be implied, or with Drtirzsca that ‘SN is=. 


Ver. 23. Like the shadow, as it lengthens, As the lengthening of the shadow shows that it will soon vanish away. 
Ver. 23, Lilce the locust. Locusts are always driven before the wind. Compare Bx. x. 13 and 19, 
Ver. 31. On the right hand. To aid and defend, as in Ps, cx. 5. 


PSALM CX. 
r A Psalm of David. 


1 Jehovah said to my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, 
till I shall make thy enemies a stool for thy feet. 
2 The rod of thy strength will Jehovah stretch forth from Zion; 
rule thou in the midst of thy enemies. 
3 Thy people are free-will offerings in the day of thy warfare, in beauties of holiness ; 
from the womb of the morning thou hast thy dew of youth. 
4 Jehovah hath sworn, and he will not repent, 
Thou art a priest forever, after the order of Melchizedek. 
5 The Lord is on thy right hand; 
he smiteth kings in the day of his anger. 
6 He will judge among the heathen; he filleth with dead bodies; 
he smiteth the head, over broad lands. 
7 Of the brook, in the way, will he drink; 
_ therefore will he lift up the head. 


Ver. 1. Stool for thy feet. More emphatic than footstool, Ps. xcix. 5, where the Hebrew has another form. 

Ver. 3. In beauties of holiness. Sanctified for the holy warfare. There may be a typical reference in the ceremonial 
purity of the personand garments. Compare Ex. xix. 10; and for the spiritual meaning, Pss. xxix. 2, xcvi. 9. 

Ver. 3,2d member. A latent comparison, intimated but not fully expressed. “ Dew of youth” suggests the freshness 
and beauty of young life. ‘“ Womb of the morning ” suggests the prolific source of the countle-s dew-@rops. Accordingly, 
“From the womb of the morning thou hast thy dew of youth,” suggests the countless numbers and fresh vigor of the 
youthful warriors, as te dew-drops poured forth from the womb of the morning. 

Ver. 5. On thy right hand. For aid and defense, as in Ps. cix. 31. 

Ver. 7. Of the brook, in the way. Not pausing, in the pursuit, for further refreshment, and re-invigorated by this 
chance supply. This Messianic Psalm represents a warrior king, going forth “ conquering and to conquer” (Rev. vi. 2), 
and all the imagery is in accordance with this conception. Hence this trait of hardihood and endurance, in the pursuit of 
the routed and flying foe. 


PSALM CXI. 


1 Praise ye Jan. 
I will thank Jehovah with the whole heart, 
in the company of the upright and in the congregation. 
2 Great are the works of Jehovah ; 
searched out by all that delight in them. 
3 Honorable and glorious is his work ; 
and his righteousness standeth fast forever. 
4 He hath made a memorial for his wonderful works; 
gracious and compassionate is Jehovah. 
5 The prey he hath given to them that fear him ; 
he will forever remember his covenant. 
6 The might of his works he hath shown to his people, 
to give to them the heritage of the nations. 
50 
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7 The works of his hand are truth and judgment; 
sure are all thy precepts ; 

8 established forever and ever, 
done in truth and uprightness. 

9 Redemption hath he sent to his people ; 
he commanded his covenant forever. 
Holy and fearful is his name. 

10 The beginning of wisdom is the fear of Jehovah. 

A good understanding have all they that do them. 
His praise endureth forever. 


Ver. 10, 2d member. Them. His precepts (ver. 7). 


PSALM CXIL 


1 Praise ye Jan. 
Happy the man that feareth Jehovah, 
that delighteth greatly in his commandments. 

2 Mighty in the earth shall be his seed ; 
the generation of the upright shall be blessed. 

38 Wealth and riches are in his house; 
and his righteousness standeth fast forever. 

4 There hath risen in the darkness a light for the upright, 
gracious, and compassionate, and righteous. 

5 Happy is the man that showeth favor and lendeth ; 
he maintaineth his cause in the judgment. 

6 For he shall not be moved forever ; 
the righteous will be in everlasting remembrance. 

7 He shall not be afraid of evil tidings ; 
his heart is fixed, trusting in Jehovah. 

8 His heart is established, he shall not be afraid, 
until he shall see his desire on his foes. 

9 He hath dispersed, he hath given to the needy; 
his righteousness standeth fast forever. 
His horn shall be exalted in honor. 

10 The wicked shall see it, and be vexed ; 

he will gnash his teeth, and melt away. 
The desire of the wicked shall perish. 


Ver. 5. Lendeth. In charity, to the poor. Compare ver. 9, and Prov. xix. 17. 


PSALM CXIII. 
1 Praise ye Jan. 
Praise, ye servants of Jehovah, 
praise the name of Jehovah. 
2 Let the name of Jehovah be blessed, 
henceforth, and forever. 
3 From the rising of the sun until its going down, 
praised be the name of Jehovah. 
4 High above all nations is Jehovah; 
above the heavens is his glory. 
5 Who is like Jehovah, our God, 
he that sitteth on high ; 
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6 he that looketh far down, 
on the heavens and on the earth? 
7 Heraiseth up the weak out of the dust; 
he lifteth up the needy from the dunghill ; 
8 to make him sit with nobles, 
with the nobles of his people. 
9 He maketh the barren dwell in the family, 
the rejoicing mother of sons. 
Praise ye Jaw. 


Vers. 5, 6. HupreEtn, thront hoch, sieht tief (Gusentus, Gram. 3 142,2). The last clause is not to be connected with the 

first of ver. 5 (DR. ALEXANDER); bezetchnet offenbar den Gegenstand des Sehens, némlich was dort ist und vorgeht (HUPFELD). 

ie 9. In the family. A family of her own. Tho blessing most prized and sought, the family relation of mother and 
¢! en. 


PSALM CXIV. 


‘1 When Israel went forth out of Egypt, 
the house of Jacob from a people of strange language} 
2 Judah became his sanctuary, - 
Israel his dominion. 
3 The sea saw, and fled; 
| the Jordan turned back. 
4 The mountains leaped like rams, 
hills like the young of the flock. 
5 What aileth thee, thou sea, that thou fleest? 
Thou Jordan, that thou turnest back? 
6 Ye mountains, that ye leap like rams, 
hills, like young of the flock? 
7 Tremble thou earth, before the Lord, 
before the God of Jacob ; 
who turned the rock into a pool of water, 
the flinty rock into a fountain of waters. 


PSALM CXY. 


1 Not unto us, O Jehovah, not unto us, 
but to thy name give glory, 
for thy mercy, for thy truth. 
_ 2 Wherefore should the heathen say, 
Where now is their God? 
8 But our God is in the heavens; 
all that he pleased he hath done. 
4 Their idols are silver and gold, 
the work of the hands of man. 
- 5 A mouth have they, but they speak nots 
eyes have they, but they see not. 
6 Ears have they, but they hear not; 
a nose have they, but they smell not. 
7 Their hands,—they handle not ; 
their feet,—they walk not. 
They make no sound in their throat. 
8 Like to them are they that make them, 
every one that trusteth in them. 
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9 Israel, trust thou in Jehovah ; 
he is their help and their shield. 
10 House of Aaron, trust ye in Jehovah; 
he is their help and their shield. 
11 Ye that fear Jehovah, trust in Jehovah ; 
he is their help and their shield. 
12 Jehovah hath been mindful of us; he will bless; 
will bless the house of Israel, 
will bless the house of Aaron; 
13 will bless them that fear Jehovah, 
the small with the great. 
14 Jehovah add to you, 
to you and to your children! 
15 Blessed be ye of Jehovah, 
maker of heaven and earth. 
16 ‘The heavens are Jehovah’s heavens; 
and the earth he hath given to the sons of men. 
17 The dead praise not Jan, 
and none that go down to silence. 
18 But we will bless Jan, 
henceforth, and forever. ~ 
Praise ye J AH. 


Ver. 17. Silence. Of the grave; asin Ps. xciv. 17. 
Vers, 17,18. Jah. See the note on. Ps, lxviii, 4 


PSALM. CXVL 


1 I love—because Jehovah heareth 
my voice and my supplications ; 
2 because he hath inclined his ear to me, 
and I will call while I live. 
3 The bands of death encompassed me, 
and the pangs of the underworld came upon me. 
f find trouble and sorrow. 
4 And I call on the name of Jehovah ; 
Jehovah, I pray, deliver my soul! 
5 Gracious is Jehovah, and righteous; 
and our God showeth compassion. 
6 Jehovah preserveth the simple; 
I was brought low, and he helped me. 
7 Return, my soul, to thy rest, 
for Jehovah hath dealt bountifully with thee. 
' 8 For thou hast rescued my soul from death, 
my eyes from tears, 
my feet from falling. 
9 Iwill walk before Jehovah, 
in the lands of the living. 
10 I believed, for [so] I speak. 
I, I was afflicted greatly. 
11 I said in my alarm, 
all mankind are false. 
12 How shall I repay to Jehovah, 
all his benefits bestowed upon me ? 
13 I will take the cup of salvation, 
and will caJl on the name of Jehovah. 
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14 I will pay my vows to Jehovah, 
yea, in the presence of all his people. 
15 ‘Precious in the eyes of Jehovah 
is the death of his saints. 
16 I beseech, O Jehovah—for I am thy servant, 
I am thy servant, the son of thy handmaid; 
thou hast loosed my bonds. 
17 _—‘ To thee will I offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
and will call on the name of Jehovah, 
18 I will pay my vows to Jehovah, 
yea, in the presence of all his people; 
19 in the courts of the house of Jehovah, 
in the midst of thee, O Jerusalem. 
Praise ye JAH. 


Ver. 1. Ilove. Not, I rejoice, I delight (delector), etc., as some understand the word; but in its strict and proper sense, 
Tlove. My heart overflows with love, at the remembrance of all that Jehovah has done and purposes for me. As the text 
stands, this is the only possible construction of the words ; and it gives a just and pertinent sentiment,—the exercise of love 
in view of benefits conferred. HUPFELD can obtain the rendering, “‘ I love Jehovah, because, ” ete., only by arbitrarily 
altering the order of words in the written text, without any authority whatever. His objections to the text as it stands 
are obviated, I think, by the above rendering and explanation of the words. 

Ver. 9. In the lands of the living. In Ps. xxvii. 13 is the more restricted expression, “in the land of the living.” Here 
the meaning is, in whatever lands, wherever my lot may fall. 

Ver. 10. For [so] Ispeak. Implying, that he could not speak as he had done, if he had not believed. 

Ver. 11. All mankind are false. Implying, that God alone is to be trusted. 

Vers. 12,13. The question and answer together imply, that “his benefits” cannot be repaid. 

Ver.14, Yea. §)... gibt in frerester Verwendung dem Worte bet dem es steht lebhaftere Farbe (DELITZ80H). 


PSALM CXVIL 


1 ‘Praise Jehovah, all ye nations ; 
extol him, all ye peoples. 
2 For great is his mercy toward us; 
and the truth of Jehovah is forever. 
Praise ye JAH. 


PSALM CXVIII. 


1. Give thanks to Jehovah, for he is good; 
For his mercy is forever. 
2 Let Israel say,— 
For his mercy is forever. 
3 Let the house of Aaron say,— 
For his mercy is forever. : 
4 Let them that fear Jehovah say,— 
For his mercy is forever. 
‘5 Out of the anguish I called on Jan, 
» Jan answered [and set] me in a large place. 
6 Jehovah is for me, I will not fear ; 
what can man do to me? 
7 Jehovah is for me, with my helpers, 
and I, I shall see my desire on them that hate me, 
8 It is better to trust in Jehovah, 
than to confide in man. 
9 It is better to trust in Jehovah, 
than to confide in princes. 
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10 All the heathen compass me about; 
in the name of Jehovah I will surely cut them off 
11 They compass me about, yea, they surround me; 
in the name of Jehovah I will surely cut them off. 
12 They compass me about like bees ; 
they are quenched like the fire of thorns ; 
in the name of Jehovah I will surely cut them off. 
13 Thou didst sorely thrust at me, that I might fall; 
but Jehovah helped me. 
14 Jaw is my strength and song, 
and he is become my salvation. 
15 The voice of triumph and salvation 
is in the tents of the righteous. 
The right hand of Jehovah hath wrought mightily. 
16 The right hand of Jebovah is uplifted high ; 
the right hand of Jehovah hath wrought mightily. 
17  Ishall not die, but shall live, 
and shall recount the works of JAH. 
18 Jag hath sorely chastened me, 
but hath not given me over to death. 
19 Open to me the gates of righteousness ; 
T will come in by them, I will give thanks to Jaw. 
20 This is the gate of Jehovah; 
the righteous shall come in by it. 
21 I will thank thee that thou hast answered me, 
and art become my salvation. 
22 The stone which the builders rejected, 
hath become the head of the corner. 
23 This is from Jehovah ; 
it is wonderful in our eyes. 
24 This is the day Jehovah hath made; 
we will exult and be glad in it. 
25 I beseech, O Jehovah, save now! 
I beseech, O Jehovah, send now prosperity ! 
26 Blessed is he that cometh in the name of Jehovah. 
We bless you from the house of Jehovah. 
27 Mighty is Jehovah, and hath given us light. 
Bind the festal sacrifice with cords, 
even unto the horns of the altar. 
28 Thou art my God, and I will thank thee; 
my God, I will exalt thee. 
29 Give thanks to Jehovah, for he is good ; 
for his mercy is forever. 


Vers. 2-4, The Psalmist calls on Israel, on the house of Aaron, on all that fear Jeh = 
giving eG hoe an 5 ehovah, to repeat the ground of thanks 
er. 5, 2d member, Compare Ps. xxxi. 8, “ hast set my feet in a 1 lace,” iii e 
nA pee pa ; y a large place,” and Ps. xviii. 19, “ brought me forth to 
‘Ver. 10. Will surely. Derirzscy, 15 ist das begriindende und dann geradezu bestitigende und versichernde cxxyiii. 2, 4. 
welches hier nach vorausgeg. (} DUI ebenso verwendet und gestelli ist wie 1 S. xiv. 44, im ‘Sch ur é dee ‘ean the 
name of Jehovah (I swear, or solemnly affirm) that I will ae them off.” ne a ae 
Ver. 12. Like the fire of thorns. Noisy and brief. Compare Hccl. vii. 6. 
Ver.16. Is uplified high. Or, lifts on high; namely, to a place of safety. Compare Pss, xiii.48; xci. 14, 
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PSALM CXIX. 
ALEPH. 


1 Happy the upright in their way, 
who walk in the law of Jehovah. 
2 Happy they that keep his testimonies, 
that seek him with the whole heart; 
3 who also do no wrong, 
who walk in his ways. 
4 ‘Thou hast enjoined thy precepts, 
that we should keep them strictly. 
5 O that my ways were directed, 
to keep thy statutes. 
6 Then shall I not be ashamed, 
when I have respect to all thy commandments. 
. 7 I will praise thee with uprightness of heart, 
while I learn thy righteous judgments. 
8 Thy statutes I will keep. 
‘Do not forsake me utterly ! 


BETH. 


9 Whereby shall a young man keep his paths pure? 
By taking heed according to thy word. 
10 With my whole heart have I sought thee; 
do not let me wander from thy commandments, 
11 In my heart have I treasured thy saying, 
that I may not sin against thee. 
12 Blessed be thou, O Jehovah! 
Teach me thy statutes. 
13 With my lips have I recounted 
all the judgments of thy mouth. 
14. In the way of thy testimonies have I rejoiced, 
as over all riches. 
15 In thy precepts will I meditate, 
‘and have respect to thy paths. 
16 In thy statutes will I delight myself; 
I will not forget thy word. 


GIMEL. 


17 Deal kindly with thy servant that I may live; 
and I will keep thy word. 

18 Open thou my eyes, and let me behold,— 
wondrous things out of thy law! 

19 Jama stranger'in the earth; 
do not hide from me thy commandments. 

20 My soul breaketh with longing, 
toward thy judgments at all times. 

21 ~ Thou hast rebuked the proud, accursed, 
that wander from thy commandments. 

22 Roll off from me reproach and contempt; 
for thy testimonies have I kept. 

23 Also princes sat and talked against me ; 
thy servant meditateth on thy statutes. 

24 Also thy testimonies are my delight, 
my counselors. 
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DALETH. 


25 My soul cleaveth to the dust; 
do thou revive me according to thy word. 
26 My ways I have declared, and thou didst answer me ; 
teach me thy statutes. 
27. ‘The way of thy precepts make me understand ; 
and I will meditate on thy wonders. 
28 My soul melteth away with sorrow ; 
raise me up, according to thy word. 
29 The way of falsehood remove from me, 
_and grant me graciously thy law. 
30 The way of truth have I chosen; 
thy judgments I have set [before me. ] 
31 I have cleaved to thy testimonies ; 
Jehovah, do not put me to shame. 
32 The way of thy commandments I will run; 
for thou wilt enlarge my heart. 
HE. 
33 Teach me, O Jehovah, the way of thy statutes, 
and I will keep it to the end. 
34 Make me understand and I will keep thy law, 
and will observe it with the whole heart. 
35 Make me tread in the path of thy commandments; 
for therein do I delight. 
36 Incline my heart to thy testimonies, 
and not to gain. 
387 Turn away my eyes from beholding vanity ; 
quicken me in thy way. 
28 Confirm to thy servant what thou hast said, 
which is for thy fear. 
389 Turn away my reproach which I dread ; 
for thy judgments are good. 
40 Behold, I have longed after thy precepts ; 
in thy righteousness quicken thou me. 
VAV. 
41 And let thy mercies come to me, O Jehovah, 
thy salvation, according to thy saying. 
42 And I shall answer him that reproacheth me ; 
for I have trusted in thy word. 
43 And take not from my mouth the word of truth utterly ; 
for I have waited for thy judgments. 
44 And I will keep thy law continually, 
forever and ever. 
45 And I shall walk at large; 
_for thy precepts have I sought. 
46 And I will speak of thy testimonies before kings, 
and will not be ashamed. 
47 And I will delight myself in thy commandments, 
which I love. 
48 And I will lift up my hands to thy commandments, 
which I love, 
and will meditate on thy statutes. 


ZAYIN. 
49 Remember the word to thy servant, 
on which thou hast caused me to hope. 
50 This is my comfort in my affliction; 
for thy saying hath revived me, 
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51 Proud ones have greatly derided me ; 
from thy law I have not swerved. 
52 I remembered thy judgments of old, O Jehovah, 
and have consoled myself. 
53 _Indignhation hath taken hold of me because of the wicked, 
who forsake thy law. 
54 — Thy statutes have been my songs, 
in the house of my sojournings. 
55 Ihave remembered thy name in the night, O Jehovah, 
and have kept thy law. 
56 ‘This I have had, 
for thy precepts have I kept. 


CHETH. 


57 Jehovah is my portion, I have said, 
that I may keep thy words. 

58 Ihave sought thy favor with the whole heart; 
be gracious to me according to thy saying. 

59 I thought on my ways, 
and turned back my feet to thy testimonies. 

60 I made haste and delayed not, 
to keep thy commandments. 

61 ‘The cords of the wicked were around me; 
thy law I have not forgotten. 

62 At midnight will I rise to give thanks to thee, 
on account of thy righteous judgments. 

63 Iam a companion of all that fear thee, 
and of them that keep thy precepts. 

64 The earth is full of thy mercy, O Jehovah; 
teach me thy statutes. ; 


TETH. 


65 Thou hast dealt well with thy servant, 
OQ Jehovah, according to thy word. 
66 Teach me good understanding and knowledge; 
for I have believed in thy commandments. 
67 Before I was afflicted I went astray ; 
but now I keep thy saying. 
68 Thou art good, and doest good; 
teach me thy statutes. 
69 The proud have forged a lie against me; 
I, with all the heart, will keep thy precepts. 
70 Thick, as with fat, is their heart ; 
as for me, in thy law do I delight. 
71 It is good for me that I was afflicted, 
that I might learn thy statutes. 
72 Better to me is the law of thy mouth, 
than thousands of gold and silver. 


YOD. 


73 Thy hands made me, and fashioned me; 
make me understand, that I may learn thy commandments, 
74 They that fear thee will see me and will rejoice; 
for I have hoped in thy word. 
75  Iknow, O Jehovah, that thy judgments are right, 
and in faithfulness thou hast afflicted me. 
76 = Let, I pray, thy mercy be for my comfort, 
according to thy saying to thy servant. 
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77 Let thy compassions come upon me that I may live; 
for thy law is my delight. ; 
78 Let the proud be ashamed, for they wronged me without cause; 
as for me, I meditate on thy precepts. 
79 They will turn to me that fear thee, 
and that know thy testimonies. 
80 Let my heart be perfect in thy statutes, 
that I may not be ashamed. 


CAPH. 


81 My soul fainteth for thy salvation ; 
for thy word do I wait. 
82 My eyes fail for thy saying, 
while I say, When wilt thou comfort me ! 
83 For I am become like a bottle in the smoke; 
thy statutes I do not forget. 
84 How many are the days of thy servant? 
When wilt thou execute judgment on my persecutors ? 
8) The proud have digged pits for me, 
who are not according to thy law. 
86 All thy commandments are faithfulness ; 
they persecute me wrongfully; help thou me. 
87 Almost had they consumed me upon earth ; 
and I, I forsook not thy precepts. 
88 According to thy mercy revive me, 
and I will keep the testimony of thy mouth. 


LAMED. 
89 Forever, O Jehovah, 
thy word is settled in the heavens. 
90 ‘To generation and generation is thy faithfulness ; 
thou hast founded the earth, and it standeth fast. 
91 For thy judgments they stand fast this day ; 
for all are thy servants. fe 
92 Unless thy law had been my delight, 
I should then have perished in my affliction. 
93 Forever will I not forget thy precepts ; 
for with them thou hast quickened me. 
94 Thine am I,—save me; 
for thy precepts have I sought. 
95 The wicked have waited for me to destroy me; 
to thy testimonies do I give heed. 
96 To all perfection I have seen an end; 
thy commandment is exceeding broad. 


; MEM. 
97 How do I love thy law! 
All the day it is my meditation. 
98 Thy commandments make me Wiser than my enemies; 
for forever is it mine. 
99 I am become wiser than my teachers; 
for thy testimonies are my meditation. 
100 I have more understanding than the aged; 
for thy precepts have I kept. 
101 From every evil path have I withheld my feet, 
in order that I may keep thy word. 
- 102 From thy judgments [ have not departed, 
for thou thyself dost guide me. 
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103 How sweet to my palate are thy sayings; 
more than honey to my mouth! 

104 From thy precepts I get understanding ; 
therefore do I hate every false path. 


° 


NUN. 


105 — A lamp to my foot is thy word, 
and a light to my path. 

106 =I have sworn, and have fulfilled it, 
to observe thy righteous judgments. 

107 Iam afflicted very greatly; 
‘O Jehovah, revive me according to thy word. 

108 Let the free-will offerings of my mouth be acceptable to thee, O Jehovah ; 
and teach me thy judgments. 

109 My soul is in my hand continually ; 
but thy law I do not forget. 

110 The wicked have laid a snare for me; 
but from thy precepts I have not strayed. 

111 ‘Thy testimonies have I taken as a heritage forever ; 
for they are the joy of my heart. 

112 I have inclined my heart to perform thy statutes, 
forever, to the end. 


SAMECH. 


113 The double-minded I hate, 
and thy law I love. 

114 My hiding place and my shield art thou; 
for thy word do I wait. 

115 Depart from me, ye evil-doers; 
and I will keep the commandments of my God. 

116 Uphold me according to thy saying, and I shall live; 
and do not let me be ashamed of my hope. 

117 Do thou hold me up, and I shall be saved ; 
and I will have regard to thy statutes continually. 

118 Thou hast made light of all that wander from thy statutes; 
for a vain thing is their deceit. 

119 As dross thou hast put away all the wicked of the earth; 
therefore do I love thy. testimonies. 

120 My flesh shuddereth from dread of thee, 
and of thy judgments I am afraid. 


AYIN. 


121 I have done justice and righteousness ; 
thou wilt not leave me to my oppressors. 

122 Besurety for thy servant for good ; 
do not let the proud oppress me. 

123. My eyes fail for thy salvation, 
and for thy righteous saying. 

124 Deal with thy servant according to thy mercy, 
and teach me thy statutes. 

125 Iam thy servant,—give me understanding, 
and I shall know thy statutes. 

126 _—sIt is time that Jehovah should work ; 
they have broken thy law. 

127 Therefore do I love thy commandments, 
above gold, and above fine gold. 

128 Therefore all thy precepts I esteem right ; 
every path of falsehood I hate. 
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PE. 


129 Wonderful are thy testimonies ; 
therefore hath my soul kept them. 

130 The unfolding of thy words giveth light, 
making the simple understand. 

131 I opened my mouth wide, and panted ; 
for I longed for thy commandments. 

132 - Turn to me, and be gracious to me, 
as thou art wont to do to them that love thy name. 

133. My steps establish by thy word, 
and let no iniquity rule over me. 

134 | Redeem me from the oppression of man; 
and I will observe thy precepts. 

135 Make thy face to shine upon thy servant, 
and teach me thy statutes. 

136 My eyes run down with streams of water, 
because they observe not thy. law. 


TSADE. 


137 Righteous art thou O Jehovah, 
and upright in thy judgments. 
138 Thou hast enjoined in righteousness thy testimonies, ~ 
and in exceeding faithfulness. 
139 My zeal consumeth me, 
because my foes forget thy words. 
140. Pure is thy saying—exceedingly, 
and thy servant loveth it. 
141 Little am I and despised; 
thy precepts I do not forget. 
142 Thy righteousness is eternal right, 
and thy law is truth. 
143 Trouble and anguish have come upon me $3 
thy commandments are my delights. 
144 ‘Right are thy testimonies forever ; 
make me understand, and I shall live. 


KOPH. 


145 I call with the whole heart; answer me, O Jehovah ; 
thy statutes I will keep. 
146 ~—‘I call on thee, save me; 
and I will observe thy testimonies. 
147 ‘I rise early with the dawn, and cry for help; 
for thy words do I wait. t 
148 My eyes anticipate the night-watches, 
_ to meditate on thy saying. 
149 _ Hear my voice according to thy mercy ; 
O Jehovah, according to thy judgments revive me. 
150 =Near are they that follow after mischief ; 
they are far from thy law. 
151 = Near art thou, O Jehovah, 
and all thy commandments are truth. 
152 _ Long time have I known from thy testimonies, 
that thou hast founded them forever. 


RESH. 


153 See my affliction, and rescue me; 
for thy law I have not forgotten. 


PSALM CXIX. 
MA ee 
154 Plead my cause and redeem me; : 

according to thy saying revive me. 
155 ~~ Far from the wicked is salvation 2 ‘ 
for thy statutes they have not sought. 
156 Many are thy compassions, O Jehovah; 
according to thy judgments revive me. 
157 Many are my persecutors and my foes; 
from thy testimonies I have not swerved. 
158 I saw the faithless and loathed, 
them that keep not thy saying. 
159 See how I love thy precepts ; 
O Jehovah, according to thy mercy revive me. 
160 The sum of thy word is truth; 
and every one of thy righteous judgments is forever. 


~] 
oOo 
| 


SCHIN. 


161 Princes persecute me without cause ; 
but at thy words my heart trembleth. 

162 I rejoice over thy saying, 
as one that findeth great spoil. 

163 Falsehood I hate and abhor; 
thy law do I love. 

164 Seven times in the day I praise thee, 
on account of thy righteous judgments. 

165 Great peace have they that love thy law; 
and they have no occasion of stumbling. 

166 I have hoped for thy salvation, O Jehovah; 
and have done thy commandments. 

167 My soul hath observed thy testimonies, 
and I love them exceedingly. 

168 I have observed thy precepts and thy testimonies ; 
for all thy ways are before me, 


TAV. 


169 Let my cry come near before thee, O Jehovah; 
according to thy word, make me understand. 
170 ~=Let my supplication come before thee ; 
according to thy saying, rescue me. 
171 My lips shall pour forth praise; 
for thou wilt teach me thy statutes. 
172 Let my tongue answer to thy saying, 
that all thy commandments are right. 
1738 Let thy hand be for my help; 
for thy precepts have I chosen. 
174‘ [ have longed for thy salvation, O Jehovah; 
and thy law is my delight. 
175 Let my soul live and praise thee; 
and let thy judgments help me. 
176 =I have gone astray like a lost sheep. 
Seek thy servant ; 
for thy commandments I do not forget. 


Ps, cxix. A treasury of devout sentiments and practical precepts. The memory was aided by the alphabetic structure 
of the psalm in twenty-two stanzas, according to the number of the Hebrew letters, each consisting of eight parallelisms 
(sixteen lines), the first line of each parallelism beginning with the initial letter of the stanza, 

Ver. 18. 2 will behold. Self-incitement. (Gesenivs, Gram. 3 128, 1). 

Ver, 38. For thy fear. ‘To lead men to the fear of God, assuring them of the blogsings attonding it. 

Vers. 41-48. In this stanza, the initial letter is the word and in Hebrew ; hence its recurrence at the beginning of the 
first line in each couplet. 

Ver. 44. Willlift up my hands. As a symbol, and an expression, of the lifting up of the heart. , 

Ver. 70, lst member. An expression of insensibility, and dullness of moral perception, Compare Ps, xvii, 10; Is, vi. 10- 

Ver. 96, Anend, A limit, or bound. 
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Ver. 98, 2d member. Jé, Embracing allas one. : DR ‘ ce 

Ver. 113. The double-minded. Men of divided mind, “halting between two opinions” (1 Kings xviii. 21, where a word 
from the same root is used) ; unstable aud betes Re James i, 8, 

Vers. 127, 128. Tverefore. In consideration of all that precedes. . y Sea : 

Ver. eC aawneen oe night-watches. Anticipate their progress ; waking unseasonably, before » rtches are 
past. See the note on Ps, Lxiii, 6 


PSALM CXX. 
Pilgrim Song. 


1 To Jehovah, in my distress, 
I called and he answered me. 
2 O Jehovah, rescue my soul from lying lips, 
from a deceitful tongue. 
3 What shall he give to thee, 
and what shall he do more to thee, deceitful tongue? ; 
4 Sharp arrows of the mighty, 
with burning coals of broom! 
5 Alas for me, that I sojourn in Mesech, 
that I dwell with the tents of Kedar] 
6 My soul hath long dwelt 
with him that hateth peace. 
I am for peace; but when I speak, 
they are for war. 


Pgs, cxx.—cxxxiv. Pilgrim Songs —Three annual pilgrimages to the Holy City were required of all the male popula- 
tion. See Deut. xvi. 16; and compare Ex. xxiii. 14-17. ‘lhough required only of males (“all thy males,” Deut. xvi. 16), 
the journey would sometimes be voluntarily made by pious women; as is recorded of Hannah (1 Sam. i. 7), and of Mary 

Luke ii. 41, 42). The people of the same neighborhood, and the different branches of the same family (compare Luke ii. 

), would go together in large companies, for mutual aid and protection, euncamping by night in the open fields. The ob- 

ject and circumstances of the journey would naturally suggest a collection of suitable hymns for evening and morning 
worship. 

This is the most satisfactory of the several theor‘es of the origin and designation of this small collection of fifteen 
Psalms. ‘The title prefixed to each, literally Song of the Ascents (namely, to the Holy City, compare Ps. cxxii. 4, “ whither 
the tribes go up ”) is appropriate to such an occasiou.* That some were written for other occasions, and with a different 
design, is no valid objection; the Psalms selected being appropriate, either in their direct reference to the special object 
and the peculiar circumstances and incidents of the journey, or in the spirit of devotion and depth of religious feeling 
with which all occurrences, national and domestic, were régarded. The collection may bave originated in the pilgrimages 
from Babylon at the close of the captivity (Hzra vii. 9, literaliy “the going up from Babylon”), to which the sentiments of 
the first in the seri-s (Ps. cxx.) and of similar ones, would be pertinent. Many pious Jews, who in after times made this 
pilgrimage from lands to which they were dciven by the dispersion, would find expression for their peculiar relations and 
sentiments in such Psalms. 

How appropriate, as they were journeying toward the mountains of Jerusalem (Ps. oxxv. 2) were all the sentiments of 
Ps. cxxi., beginning: 

I will lift my eyes unto the mountains ; 
from whence shall my help come? 


and on their arrival at the Holy City, and joyful entrance through its gates, the words of the following Psalm (Ps, cxxii.), 
beginning: 

I was glad when they said to me, 

let us go into the house of Jehovah. 

Our feet are standing 

in thy gates, O Jerusalem, 


There two Psalms indicate the design of the whole collection. 
Ver. 3. Compare the form of imprecation, ‘‘ God do so and more algo” (1 Sam. xiv. 44), 
‘Ver. 4. With burning coals. Compare Ps. cxl. 10. 
: repens : a used as on by the natives oe the gor aey: “The Vulgate, Luther, English version, and others, trans- 
ate it wron by juniper, ‘The roots are very bitter, and are regarded by the Arabs as yieldi » . 
INSON, pudaroher tn Pusan, Vol. I., p. 200) ; : 4 Jfeiding ite Tee, hee a 
Ver.,5. Mesech—Kedar, Put for any restless and warlike communities, of similar character. 


a re re eee ee 


* Another explanation, namely, that the Psalm was so called from its gradational structure, is unsatisfactory, 


; onl 
or three at most having more than yery slight traces of this peculiar form, si 


PSALM CXXIIL. noo 
ee ey OS 


PSALM CXXI. 
Pilgrim Song. 


1 I will lift mine eyes unto the mountains ; 
from whence shall my help come? 

2 My help is from Jehovah, 
who made heaven and earth. 

3 Let him not suffer thy foot to waver; 
he that keepeth thee, let him not slumber. 

4 Behold he will not slumber, and will not sleep, 
that keepeth Israel. 

5 Jehovah is thy keeper ; 
Jehovah is thy shade on thy right hand. 

6 By day the sun shall not smite thee, 
nor the moon by night. 

7 Jehovah will keep thee from all evil; 
he will keep thy soul. 

8 Jehovah will keep thy going out and thy coming in, 
henceforth and forevermore. 


Ps. cxxi. An appropriate hymn, for morning or evening worship, as the pilgrims were journeying toward the moun- 
tains of Jerusalem. Compare Ps. cxxy. 2, “ Jerusalem, mountains are round about her.” 
Ver. 3. Let thy keeper be one that slunbers not, and is ever watchful over his charge, 


PSALM CXXII. 
Pilgrim Song. Of David. 


1 Iwas glad when they said to me, 
let us go into the house of Jehovah. 

2 Our feet are standing 
in thy gates, O Jerusalem ; 

3 Jerusalem, that art builded, 
as a city that is compact together; 

4 whither the tribes go up, 
the tribes of Jan,—a testimony for Israel,— 
to give thanks to the name of Jehovah. 

5 For there are set thrones for judgment, 
thrones of the house of David. 

6 Pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; 
they shall prosper that love thee! 

7 Let there be peace within thy rampart, 
prosperity within thy palaces. 

8 For my brethren and companions’ sake, 
let me now say, Peace be within thee! 

9 For the sake of the house of Jehovah our God, 


I will seek thy good. 
Ver, 4. The tribes go up. Three times in a year (Deut. xvi. 16; compare Ex. xxiii. 14-17). These annual pilgrimages 
were “a testimony for Israel,”—‘ a memorial ” (as expressed in Ex. xii. 14) of what God had wrought, 


PSALM CXXIII, 
Pilgrim Song. 


1 Unto thee do I lift up my eyes, 
thou that dwellest in the heavens. 
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2 Behold, as the eyes of servants are toward the hand of their masters, 
as the eyes of a maid-servant toward the hand of her mistress ; 
so are our eyes toward Jehovah, our God, 
until he shall be gracious to us. ; 
3 Be gracious to.us, O Jehovah, be gracious to us ; 
’ for we are greatly filled with contempt. 
A Our soul is greatly filled, 
with the scorn of them that are at ease, 
with the contempt of the proud. 


Toward the hand. Watching for the signal of the master’s or mistress’s will. The Orientals were always, as they now 
are, sparing of words, and expressed their will by signs. There is noreference to chastisement, as some suppose. 
Vers. 8, 4. For the circumstances here referred to, compare Neh, i. 3, and ii. 19. 


PSALM CXXIV. 
Pilgrim Song. Of David. 


1 Ifit were not Jehovah who was for us, 
let Israel now say,— 
2 if it were not Jehovah who was for us, 
when men rose up against us; 
3 then had they swallowed us up alive, 
when their anger was kindled against us; 
4 then had the waters overwhelmed us, 
the stream had gone over our soul; 
5 then had gone over our soul the swelling waters. 
6 Blessed be Jehovah, 
who hath not given us a prey to their teeth. 
7 Our soul is as a bird escaped from the snare of the fowlers; 
the snare is broken and we are escaped. . 
Our help is in the name of Jehovah, 
who made heaven and earth, 


PSALM OXXy. 
Pilgrim Song. 


1 They that trust in Jehovah are as Mount Zion, 
that cannot be moved, abideth forever. 
2 Jerusalem, mountains are round about her ; 
and Jehovah is round about his people, 
henceforth and forever. 
3 _ For the rod of wickedness shall not rest on the lot of the righteous, 
that the righteous may not put forth their hands to iniquity. 
4 Do good, O Jehovah, to the good, . 
to the upright in their hearts. 
5 And they that turn aside to their crooked paths, 
Jehovah will lead them away with workers of iniquity. 
Peace be upon Israel! 
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PSALM CXXVI. 
Pilgrim Song. 


1 When Jehovah brought back the returned of Zion, 
we were as they that dream. ~~ 
2 Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
and our tongue with singing. 
Then said they among the heathen, 
Jehovah hath done great things for them. 
Jehovah hath done great things for us ; 
we are joyful. 
Turn, O Jehovah, our captivity, 
as streams in the south. 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
He goeth forth weeping as he goeth, bearing the handful of seed; 
he shall surely come with rejoicing, bearing his sheaves. 


ao -_ Ww 


Ver. 4, A prayer for the continuation of the work, to its completion. 


PSALM CXXVII. 
Pilgrim Song. Of Solomon. 


1. «If Jehovah build not the house, 
in vain they labor upon it that build it. 
If Jehovah keep not the city, 
the keeper watcheth in vain. 
2 Vain is it for you, that ye rise early, 
that ye take rest late, 
that ye eat the bread of sorrows ; 
so giveth he to his beloved in sleep. 
Lo, sons are a heritage from Jehovah ; 
the fruit of the womb is a reward. 
As arrows in the hand of a mighty man, 
so are the sons of youth. 
Happy the man, 
who hath filled his quiver with them. 
They shall not be ashamed, 
when they shall speak with enemies in the gate. 


- oO 


3] 


Ver. 2, 4th member. So, all that is thus gained, he gives in sleep, without this wearying care and pains.*  FuERST 
(lea. +5, iv., a), “jest so, z. e., 80 well and richly does the Lord give his beloved.” The noun, %)W, is not the direct object 


of the verb, but the subordinate accus. of time (in sleep).f So Ewatp (also giebt er’s schlafend seinem lieben); and Hur- 
FELD (ebenso gibt er’s seinem Gelieblen im Schlaf.). The object of the verb (¢é, the desired good) they supply, as implied from 
the preceding member.{ Furrsr’s construction is more simple, he general sense is well expressed by Ewaup: “You 
may weary yourselyes ever so much; yet God gives (what he gives) to his loved one in sleep,? unexpectedly and by sur- 
prise, as to one dreaming, but only to his beloved.” ; 

Ver. 5, 4th member. Hnemies. Personal enemies are probably meant, whom they would “speak with in the gate;” 
namely, the broad open space at the gate of the city, where men met for the transaction of business, and magistrates sat 
to administer justice. See the note on Ps. xxxyv. 11, and compare Job v. 4 (and the references in the writer's note on the 
passage) and xxix. 7. a 








® So, 4. e, ebenso, mit demselben Erfolg wie jene mit threr sauren Arbett, also s. v, a. dasselbe (HUPFELD), 


+ HUPPELD : NU, nicht Accus, des Olf. den Schlaf, sondern Accus. der Zeit, im Schlaf (wie oft, DY, 7", ap. 2) 
Q@as. 2118, 2. . 
t Zu ' JN? es, aus dem vorherg. Brot der Miihen (aber hier nur der allg. Begriff Brot) zu ergiinzen ist (HUPFELD). 


4 Das hetsst, ohne Miihe wnd Sorge, im Ggsatz zu TAN} (Huprsx), 
61 
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PSALM CXXVIII. 
Pilgrim Song. 


1 Happy is every one that feareth Jehovah, 
that walketh in his ways. 

2 For thou shalt eat of the labor of thy hands; 
happy art thou, and it is well with thee! 

3 Thy wile, as a fruitful vine, 
in the interior of thy house ; 
thy sons, as olive-plants, 
around thy table! 

4 Behold, thus shall the man be blest, 
that feareth Jehovah. 

5 Jehovah will bless thee out of Zion ; 
and thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem, 
all the days of thy life. 

6 And thou shalt see thy children’s children. 

Peace be upon Israel ! 


Ver. 3. In the interior, The women’s apartments, in the most retired part of the house, 


PSALM CXXIX. 
Pilgrim Song. 


1 Much have they oppressed me from my youth,— 
let Israel now say,— 
2 much have they oppressed me from my youth, 
yet have they not prevailed against me. 
3  Ploughers ploughed upon my back ; 
they made long their furrows. 
4 Jehovah, the righteous, 
hath cut asunder the cords of the wicked. 
5 Let them be shamed, and be turned back, all that hate Zion, 
6 Let them be as grass on the house-tops, 
that withereth before it is plucked up. 
7 With which the mower filleth not his hand, 
nor the gatherer his arm. 
8 And they that pass by say not, 
The blessing of Jehovah be upon you; 
we bless you in the name of Jehovah. 


Ver. 8, 2d and 3d members. Compare the salutation in Ruth ii, 4. 


PSALM CXXX. 
Pilgrim Song. 


1 Out of the depths I call on thee, Jehovah. 
2 Lord, hearken to my voice; 

let thine ears be attentive, 

to the voice of my supplications. 
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3 I£fthou, O Jag, shouldst mark iniquities, 
_ O Lord, who shall stand? : 
4 For with thee there is forgiveness, 

that thou mayest be feared. 
5 Ihave waited for Jehovah, my soul hath waited ; 

and in his word have I hoped. 
6 My soul [waiteth] for the Lord, 

more than they that watch, for the morning,— 

than they that watch, for the morning! 
7 Hope thou, Israel, in Jehovah ; 

for with Jehovah there is mercy, 

and with him abundant redemption. 
8 And he, he will redeem Israel, 

From all his iniquities. 

Ver. 4. For with thee there is forgiveness. Referring to what is implied in ver. 8; namely, 2 motive in the Divine mind 
for relaxing the rigor of the Divine law. The motive is, that men may be led to fear God by the hope of pardon and ac 
ceptance, without which none would be reclaimed. 


Ver. 6, 2d and 3d members. The meauing is not, watch for the morning.—as some understand it,—but wait for the 
Morning, as indicated by the proper punctuation, 


PSALM CXXXI. 
Pilgrim Song. Of David. 


1 Jehovah, my heart is not haughty, 
nor my eyes lofty ; 
nor do I concern myself with things too great, 
and with things too difficult for me. 
_2 But I have calmed and quieted my spirit, 
-as a weaned child on its mother ; 
as the weaned child is my spirit within me, 
38 Hope thou, Israel, in Jehovah, 
henceforth and forever. 


PSALM CXXXIL 
_ Pilgrim Song. 


1 Jehovah, remember to David all his pains; 
2 who did swear unto Jehovah, 
did vow to the mighty one of Jacob, 
3 I will not enter into the tent of my house, 
I will net go up on the couch of my bed ; 
4 I will not give sleep to my eyes, 
slumber to my eyelids; 
5 until I shail find a place for Jehovah, 
dwellings for the mighty one of Jacob. 
6 Lo, we heard of it at Ephratah ; 
we found it in the wooded fields. 
7 We will enter in to his dwellings, 
we will worship at his footstool. 
8 Arise, O Jehovah, to thy resting-place, 
thou, and the ark of thy strength. 
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9 Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness, 
and let thy saints shout for joy. 
10 For the sake of David thy servant, 
do not turn back the face of thine anointed. 
11 Jehovah hath sworn to David in truth, 
he will not turn back from it. 
Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne. 
12 If thy sons will observe my covenant, 
and my testimonies that I shall teach them ; 
also their sons forever 
shall sit upon thy throne. 
13 For Jehovah hath chosen Zion; 
he hath desired it for his abode. 
14 This is my resting-place forever ; 
here will I dwell, for I have desired it. 
15 Her provision I will abundantly bless ; 
her needy I will satisfy with bread. 
16 And her priests will I clothe with salvation, 
and her saints shall shout aloud for joy. 
17 ‘There will I cause the horn of David to put forth ; 
I have prepared a lamp for my anointed. 
18 His enemies will I clothe with shame; 
but on him shall his crown flourish. 


Ver. 2. Tent of my house. My temporary dwelling; a reminiscence of patriarchal times, perpetuated in the language, 
and a reminder that our brief earthly lifeis but a sojourn anda pilgrimage. : 

Ver. 5. Dwellings. ~As in Pss, xlvi. 4: 1xxxiv. 1. 

Ver. 6. Wooded fields, Compare Kirjath-jearim (city of the woods) 18am. vii. 1, and 2 Sam. vi. 2, where it is called 
Baale (Josh. xv. 9). ‘ 

Vers. 8-10. Compare 2 Chron. vi. 41, 42. 

Ver. 17. To put forth. New branches; an emblem ofincreasing power. Compare Ezek, xxix. 21. 

Ver. 18. Shall his crown flourish.. Said of the wreath, or chaplet, with which the victor was crowned. If “crown” 
i hers the common symbol of sovereignty, the meaning is, shall prosper, shall suffer no reverse. Oontrast the language 
of Ps. 1xxxix. 39, : 


PSALM CXXXIII. 
Pilgrim Song. Of David. 


1 Behold, how good, and how pleasant, 
the dwelling of brethren in union ! 
2 As the precious oil upon the head, 
flowing down upon the beard, 
the beard of Aaron, 
that flowed down to the border of his vestments! 
3 As the dew of Hermon, 
that cometh down on the mountains of Zion! 
For there Jehovah commanded the blessing, 
life forevermore. 


Ver. 3. Dew of Hermon, See Mout’s exegetical note, and the statements there quoted ftom Van de Velde and others. 


PSALM CXXXIV. 
Pilgrim Song. 
1 Behold, bless ye Jehovah, ea 
all ye servants of Jehovah, 
that stand in the house of Jehovah by night. 
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2 Lift up your hands toward the sanctuary, 
and bless Jehovah. 

3. Jehovah bless thee out of Zion, 
maker of heaven and earth, 


PSALM CXXXY. 
1 Praise ye Jan. 
Praise ye the name of Jehovah ; 
praise, ye servants of Jehovah, 
2 that stand in the house of Jehovah, 
in the courts of the house of our God. 
3 Praise ye Jan, for Jehovah is good; 
. sing praise to his name, for it is pleasant. 
4 For Jan hath chosen Jacob for himself, 
Asrael for his peculiar treasure. 
5 For I know that Jehovah is great, 
and our Lord above all gods. 
6 All that Jehovah pleased he hath done, 
in the heavens and on earth, 
in the seas and all depths. 
7 Who causeth vapors to ascend from the end of the earth, 
maketh lightnings for the rain, 
bringeth out the wind from his storehouses. 
8 Who smote the first-born of Egypt, 
both of man and beast ; 
9 sent signs and portents in thy midst, O Egypt, 
on Pharaoh and on his servants. 
10 Who smote many nations, 
and slew mighty kings ; 
11 Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
and Og, king of Bashan, 
and all the kingdoms of Canaan ; 
12 and gave their land as a heritage, 
a heritage to Israel his people. 
13 Jehovah, thy name is forever ; 
Jehovah, thy memorial is to all generations. 
14 For Jehovah will judge his people, 
- and for the sake of his servants wili repent. 
15 The idols of the heathen are silver and gold, 
the work of the hands of man. 
16 A mouth have they, but they speak not; 
eyes have they, but they see not. 
17 Ears have they, but they hear not; 
yea, there is no breath in their mouth. 
18 Like to them are they that make them, 
every one that trusteth in them. 
19 House of Israel, bless ye Jehovah. 
House of Aaron, bless ye Jehovah. 
20 House of Levi, bless ye Jehovah. 
Ye that fear-Jehovah, bless Jehovah. 
21 ~Blessed be Jehovah out of Zion, 
who inhabiteth Jerusalem. 


Praise ye JAH. 


Ver. 4. His peculiar treasure. For the meaning, see Ex, xix, 5. 
Ver.9. FPortents. See the remark on Ps. cy. 5, 
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Vor. 18. Memorial. Memorial name. See the remark on Ps. xxx. 4 
Ver. 14. See Deut. xxxii. 36, from which these words are taken. 
Vers, 15-18. Repeated, with slight variations, from Ps. cxv. 4-8. 


PSALM CXXXVLI. 


1 Give thanks to Jehovah, for he is good ; 
for his-mercy is forever. 
2 Give thanks to the God of gods 5 
for his mercy is forever. 
8 Give thanks to the Lord of lords; 
for his mercy is forever. 
4 To him who alone doeth great wonders ; 
for his mercy is forever. 
5 To him who made the heavens with skill ; 
for his mercy is forever. 
6 To him who spread out the earth upon the waters ; 
for his mercy is forever. 
7 To him who made great lights ; 
for his mercy is forever 3 
8 the sun for dominion over the day; 
for his merey is forever ; 
9 the moon and stars for dominion over the night ; 
for his mercy is forever. 
10 To him who smote Egypt in their first-born ; 
for his mercy is forever ; 
11 and brought out Israel from their midst ; 
for his mercy is forever ; 
12 with a strong hand and an outstretched arm; 
for his merey is forever. 
13 To him who divided the Red Sea into parts ; 
for his mercy is forever; 
14 and made Israel pass through in the midst of it ; 
for his mercy is forever ; 
15 and shook out Pharaoh and his host into the Red Sea; 
for his mercy is forever. 
16 To him who led his people in the wilderness ; 
for his mercy is forever. 
17 To him who smote great kings ; 
for his mercy is forever ; 
18 and slew famous kings ; 
for his mercy is forever ; 
19 Sihon, king of the Amorites ; 
for his mercy is forever ; 
20 and Og, king of Bashan; 
for his mercy is forever ; 
21 and gave their land for a heritage ; 
for his mercy is forever ; 
22 a heritage for Israel his servant ; 
for his mercy is forever. 
23 Who in our low estate remembered us $ 
for his mercy is forever; 
24 and rent us from our foes; 
. for his mercy is forever. 
25 Who giveth bread to all flesh ; 
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for his mercy is forever. 
26 Give thanks to the God of heaven: 
for his mercy is forever. 


‘4 Mead Shook owt. As one shakes from the lap its contents. Compare Job xxxviii. 13 (the writer’s revised version 
and no 


PSALM CXXXVIL 
1 _ By the streams of Babylon, 
there we sat and wept, 
when we remembered Zion. 
2 On willows in her midst, 
we hanged our harps. 
3 For there demanded of us 
our captors, words of song, 
and our oppressors, mirth ; 
sing to us of the songs of Zion. 
4 How shall we sing Jekovah’s song, 
on an alien soil ! 
5 IfI forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget! 
6 Let my tongue cleave to my palate, 
if I do not remember thee ; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem, 
above my chief joy. 
7 Remember, O Jehovah, to the sons of Edom, 
the day of Jerusalem ; ; 
who said, lay bare, lay bare, 
unto the foundation therein. 
8 Daughter of Babylon, the desolated! 
Happy he who shall requite to thee, 
thy deed which thou hast done to us. 
9 Happy he who shall seize, 
and dash thy little ones against the rock. 


Ver. 1, Babylon. Here, the province of Babylonia, through which the captives were dispersed.—_And wept: D3 merely 
emphasizing the thought. 

a cp Willows. The weeping willow is meant, which grew by the water-courses (Is. xliv, 4, xv. 7; Job xl. 22; Lev. 
xxiii. 40). 

Ver. 8. The desolated. In prophetic anticipation. 


PSALM CXXXVIIIL. 
[Psalm] of David. 


1 Iwill thank thee with my whole heart; 
before the gods will I sing praise to thee. 

2 I will worship toward thy holy temple, 
and will thank thy name for thy mercy and for thy truth 3. 
for thou hast magnified thy saying above all thy name. 

3 In the day when I called, then thou didst answer me, 
didst embolden me with strength in my soul. 





* The last reference suggests the occasion here referred to; namely, the great feast of ingathering (Ex. xxiii. 16) com- 
memorative of the harvest just gathered, and also of the deliverance from Egypt (Lev. xxiii. 39-43); when “willows of 
the brook” (Lev. xxiii. 40) were borne in procession, as part of the joyful pageant. This season of festivity was now turned 
to mourning; and their harps hung silent on the willows, once borne in triumph. Sucha season of mourning seems 
alluded to in Ezek. iii. 15, compared with Lev. xxiii. 41. 
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4 All kings of the earth will acknowledge thee, Q Jehovah, . 
when they hear the sayings of thy mouth ; 

5 and will sing of the ways of Jehovah, 
that great is the glory of Jehovah. 

6 For exalted is Jehovah; and the lowly he regardeth ; 
and the proud he knoweth afar off. 

7 Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt revive me; 
against the anger of my enemies thou wilt stretch forth thy hand, 
and thy right hand will save me. 

8 Jehovah will complete it in my behalf; 

Jehovah, thy mercy is forever. 
The works of thy hands do not forsake ! 


Ver. 2. Thy saying. See 2 Sam. ch. vii., to which reference is here made, 
Ver. 8. Will completed. What he has purposed and begun, already referred to in ver. 2. 


PSALM CXXXIX. 
To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 Jehovah, thou hast searched me, and thou knowest. 
2 Thou, thou dost know my sitting down and my rising up, 
thou perceivest my thoughts from afar. 
3 Thou art around my path and my couch, 
and acquainted with all my ways. 
4 For there is not a word in my tongue, 
but lo, Jehovah, thou knowest it all. 
5 Behind and before thou hast beset me, 
and laid thy hand upon me. 
6 Knowledge too wonderful for me! 
It is high, I do not comprehend it. 
7 Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
And whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
8 If I ascend into heaven, thou art there. 
If I make the underworld my bed, lo thou art there, 
9 If I should take the wings of the morning, 
__ should dwell in the uttermost part of the sea; 
10 there also would thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand would hold me. 
11 And if I say, Only let darkness cover me, 
and the light about me be night ; 
12 even darkness will not hide from thee, 
- and night will shine as the day ; 
darkness is as light. 
13 For thou, thou hast formed my reins, 
hast woven mein the womb of my mother. 
14 I will praise thee, for I am fearfully, wonderfully made. 
Wonderful are thy works; 
and my soul knoweth it well. 
15 My frame was not hidden from thee, 
when I was made in secret, 
was curiously wrought [as] in the depths of the earth. 
16 Thine eyes saw my unformed substance ; 
and in thy book were all of them written, 
day by day were they fashioned, when there were none of them. 
17 __ And to me how precious are thy thoughts, O God! 
How great is their sum ! 
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18 IfI would recount them, they are more in number than the sand; 
I awake, and am still with thee. 
19 O that thou wouldst slay the wicked, O God! 
and ye men of blood depart from me ; 
20 who speak of thee with evil purpose, 
take [thy name] in vain,—thy foes. 
21 Shall not I hate them, O Jehovah, that hate thee? 
And shall I not loathe them that rise up against thee? 
22 With perfect hatred do I hate them ; 
I count them my enemies. 
23 Search me, O God, and know my heart ; 
try me, and know my thoughts ; 
and see if there be any idol-way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting. 


Ver. 4. In my tongue. In its power to utter, and as yet unuttered. Some translate,on my tongue. But to know a 
word that is already on the tohgue implies no superhuman knowledge. 

Ver. 138. Reins. The seat of perception and sensibility (Pss. xvi. 7; lxxiii. 21), They can conceal nothing from him 
who formed them. Compare Ps. vii. 9. 

Ver. 15, 3d member. As unseen by every eye but thine, as if “ wrought in the depths of the earth.” The Hebrew says 
absolutely, “‘ wrought io the depths of the earth,” suppressing the form of comparison, by a figure of speech more natural to 
the oriental mind than to us. 

Ver 20. In vain. It has become quite common to take §)¥, in Ex. xx.7 and similar passages, in the sense of falsehood, 


“thou shalt not utter the name of Jehovah to a falsehood” (7. e. swear falsely).* But the older view, taking sw in the 
sense of vainly, idly, with no serious and proper purpose, and hence profanely, is defensible, and covers the whole ground, 
On the difficulties in this verse, See MoLL’s exegetical note. They do not seem to justify the resort to conjectural omen< 
dations of the text, proposed by Ewa.p, Hirzic, Hupreip, Fuerst lex. NW3, 1, and others.t There is no decisive objection 
to the construction and rendering of the current text by Gssentus.} 
Ver. 23, 3d member. Jdol-way. Leading my heart from God, its supreme object of love. 


PSALM CXL. 
To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. - 


1 ~~ Rescue me, Jehovah, from the evil man; 
from the violent man preserve me ; 
2 who devise evil in the heart, 
continually they stir up wars. 
3 They have sharpened their tongue like a serpent ; 
poison of an adder is under their lips. (Pause.) 
4 Keep me, O Jehovah, from the hands of the wicked ; 
from the man of violence preserve me; 
who have thought to subvert my steps. 
5 The proud have hid a snare for me, and cords 5 
they spread a net by the way-side; 
traps have they set for me. (/ause.) 
6 I havesaid to Jehovah, Thou art my God; 
give ear, O Jehovah, to the voice of my supplications, 
7 Jehovah, Lord, the strength of my salvation, 
thou hast covered my head in the day of battle. 
8 Grant not, O Jehovah, the desires of the wicked man ; 
do not further their device, that they may be liftedup. (Pause.) 
9 As for the head of them that compass me about, ‘ 
the mischief of their own lips shall cover them. 
10 Burning coals shall be cast down upon them ; 
he will plunge them in fire; into deep waters, that they rise not again. 





% A different view is taken by Ket, on Ex. xx. 7, p. 472. “ nM } 
+ Aber auch der yorliegende Text lésst sich begreifen: das Obj. zu NIW3J ergibt sich aus yu; und das folg. 77} 3? ist 


eine nachgebrachte Erklarung desin N)W73 gemeinten Subj. (DELITZSCH). ] Hayes 
t Thes. Vol. ii. p. 915, Dicunt te (nomen tuum) ad scelus, efferunt sc. te s. nomen tuum ad mendacium adversarit tut i. & 


peierant. 
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11 An evil speaker shall not be established in the earth; ‘ 
the man of violence, evil will hunt him to ruin. 

12 I know that Jehovah will maintain the cause of the sufferer, 
the right of the poor. 

13 Surely the righteous shall give thanks to thy name; 
the upright shall dwell.in thy presence. 


PSALM CXLI. 
A Psalm of David. 


1. Jehovah, I call upon thee; make haste to me. 
Give ear to my voice, when I call to thee. 
2 Let my prayer present itself as incense before thee ; 
the lifting of my hands as the evening offering. 
Set a guard, O Jehovah, at my mouth; 
keep watch over the door of my lips. 
4 Do not incline my heart to any evil thing, 
to busy itself in wicked deeds, 
with men that work iniquity ; 
and let me not eat of their dainties. 
5 Let the righteous smite me, it is kindness; 
and let him reprove me, it is oil for the head. 
Let not my head refuse ; for still, 
my prayer is in their calamities. 
6 When their judges are hurled down among the rocks, 
then they hear my words, that they are pleasant. 
7 As when one furrows and cleaves in the earth, 
our bones are scattered at the mouth of the underworld. 
8 For my eyes are unto thee, Jehovah, Lord. 
In thee have I trusted; do not pour out my soul. 
9 Keep me from the grasp of the snare they have laid for me, 
and the traps of the workers of iniquity. 
10 Let the wicked fall into their own nets, 
until I shall have wholly passed by. 


Ver. 8. Pour out my soul. Compare Is. liii. 12, “ poured out his soul,” 
Ver. 10, 2d member. Or, Whilst I at the same time shall pass by. 


PSALM CXLIL. 
Didactic [Psalm] of David. When he was in the cave. A prayer. 


1 With my voice to Jehovah I cry; 
with my voice to Jehovah I make supplication ; 
2 I pour out before hin» my complaint, 
my trouble I make known before him; 
3 when my spirit faints within me, 
and thou, thou knowest my path. 
In the way that I go they have hidden a snare for me. 
4 Look on the right hand and see,—and I have none that knoweth me; 
refuge hath failed me; 
there is no one that careth for my soul. 
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5 I cried unto thee, O Jehovah ; 
I said, thou art my refuge, 
_ my portion in the land of the living. 
6 Be attentive to my cry, for I am brought very low. 
Rescue me from my persecutors, 
for they are stronger than I. 
7 Bring out my soul from prison, 
to thank thy name. 
The righteous will gather round me; 
for thou wilt deal kindly with me.’ 


Ps. cxlii. (title). In the cave. Compare Ps. lvii.; and see 1 Sam. xxii. i ? iti 
ais GU Snities Bible: Dictsomery) and bass cae xxii. 1, (with Dg. Hackerr’s addition to the art. Adul- 


PSALM CXLIII. 
A Psalm of David. 


1  O Jehovah, hear my prayer; 
give ear to my supplications. 
In thy faithfulness, answer me in thy righteousness. 
2 And do not enter into judgment with thy servant; 
for in thy sight no one living is righteous. 
3 For the enemy hath persecuted my soul, 
hath smitten down my life to the earth, 
hath made me dwell in darkness as those long dead. 
4 And my spirit in me faints, 
my heart is desolate within me. 
5 _ I remember the days of old; 
I meditate on all thou doest, 
I think on the work of thy hands. 
6 I spread out my hands unto thee ; 
my soul is as a land thirsting for thee. (Pause). 
7 Make haste to answer me, O Jehovah; 
my spirit faileth. 
Do not hide thy face from me, 
so that I become like them that go down to the pit. 
8 Let me hear thy loving-kindness in the morning, 
For in thee do I trust. 
Make me know the way that I should go, 
for to thee do I lift up my soul. 
9 Rescue me from my enemies, O Jehovah ; 
with thee I hide myself. 
10 Teach me to do thy will, 
for thou art-my God ; 
let thy good Spirit guide me on even ground. 
11 For thy name’s sake, O Jehovah, thou wilt revive me; 
_ in thy righteousness thou wilt bring my soul out of trouble. 
12 And in thy loving-kindness thou wilt cut off my enemies, 
and wilt destroy all that afflict my soul ; 
for I am thy servant. 


Ver. 10,3d member. Compare Ps. xxvi. 12, “ My foot standeth in an even place.” 
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PSALM CXLIV. 
[A Psalm] of David. 


1 Blessed be Jehovah, my rock ; 
he who instructeth my hands for the conflict, 
my fingers for the battle; 
2 my loving-kindness and my fortress, 
my high tower, and my deliverer, 
‘ my shield, and in him I trust ; 
he that subdueth my people under me. 
8 Jehovah, what is man, that thou shouldst know him? 
a son of man, that thou shouldst think of him? 
4 Man is like a breath ; 
his days as a passing shadow. - 
5 Jehovah, bow thy heavens, and come down ; 
touch the mountains, that they smoke. 
6 Cast forth lightning, and scatter them ; 
send out thine arrows, and discomfit them. 
7 Send thy hands from on high, 
wrest me, and rescue me out of the great waters, 
out of the hand of aliens; 
8 whose mouth speaketh deception, 
and their right hand is a right hand of falsehood. 
9 O God, a new song will I sing to thee; 
with a ten-stringed lute will I sing praise to thee ; 
10 who giveth deliverance to kings ; 
who wresteth David, his servant, from the hurtful sword. 
11 Wrest me, and rescue me from the hand of aliens ; 
whose mouth speaketh deception, 
and their right hand is a right hand of falsehood. 
12 So that our sons may be as plants, ‘ 
full grown in their youth ; 
our daughters as corner pillars, 
. 13 sculptured after the structure of a palace ; 
our garners full, supplying of every kind ; 
our flocks multiplying by thousands, 
by tens of thousands, in our fields ; 
14 our oxen laden ; 
no breaking in, nor going forth, 
and no outcry in our streets. 
15 Happy the people to whom it is thus; 
happy the people whose God is Jehovah ! 


Ver. 14, Ist member. Laden. With the abundant products of the fields. 
Ver. 14, 2d member, Breaking in (of invadiag armies), going forth (into captivity), is most probably the meaning. 


PSALM CXLYV. 
A Hymn of David. 
1 I will extol thee my God, O king, 
and will bless thy name forever and ever. 


2 Every day will I bless thee, 
and praise thy name forever and ever, 
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3 Great is Jehovah, and greatly to be praised, 
and his greatness is unsearchable. 
4 Generation to generation shall praise thy works, 
and shall declare thy mighty acts. 
5 The glorious honor of thy majesty, 
and thy wondrous works will I sing. 
6 And the might of thy terrible acts let them tell; 
and thy great deeds will I rehearse. 
7 Let them pour forth the memory of thy great goodness, 
and sing aloud of thy righteousness. 
8 Gracious and compassionate is Jehovah ; 
slow to anger, and of great mercy. 
9 Jehovah is good to all, 
and his compassions are over all his works. 
10 Let all thy works praise thee, O Jehovah, 
and thy saints bless thee. 
11 Let them tell the glory of thy kingdom, 
and speak of thy power; 
12 to make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, 
and the glorious majesty of his kingdom. as 
13 Thy kingdom is a kingdom of all ages, 
and thy dominion is throughout. all generations, 
14 Jehovah upholdeth all the falling, 
and raiseth up all that are bowed down. 
15 The eyes of all wait for thee, 
and thou givest them their food in its season; 
16 opening thy hand, 
and satisfying the desire of every living thing. 
17 Righteous is Jehovah in all his ways, 
and kind.in all his works. 
18 Near is Jehovah to all that call upon him, 
to all that call upon him in truth. 
19 He will fulfill the desire of them that fear him; 
their cry he will hear, and will save them. 
20 Jehovah preserveth all that love him ; 
and all the wicked he will destroy. 
21 My mouth shall speak the praise of Jehovah ; 
and let all flesh bless his holy name, 
forever and ever. rf 


PSALM CXLVI. 
1 Praise ye Jan. 
Praise Jehovah, O my soul. 
2 I will praise Jehovah while I live; 
I will sing praise to my God while I am in being. 
38 Trust not in princes, 
in a son of man, in whom there is no help. 
4 His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth 
in that very day his plans perish. 
5 Happy he, whose help is the God of Jacob, 
whose hope is in Jehovah his God; 
6 who made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that is in them, 
who keepeth truth forever ; 
7 doing justice to the oppressed, 
giving food to the hungry. 
Jehovah setteth free the bound; 
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8 Jehovah opencth the eyes of the blind ; 
Jehovah raiseth the bowed down, 
Jehovah loveth the righteous. 
9 Jehovah preserveth the strangers ; 
the orphan and widow he relieveth ; 
and the way of the wicked he subverteth, 
10 Jehovah will reign forever, 
thy God, O Zion, to all generations. 
Praise ye JAH. 


Pgs. clvi-cl. Jan. See the note on Px, Ixviii. 4, 


PSALM CXLVIL 
1 Praise ye JAH. 
For it is good to sing praise to our God; 
for it is pleasant, praise is becoming. 
2 Jehovah buildeth Jerusalem, 
the outcasts of Israel he will gather ; 
3 the physician for the broken in heart, 
and he bindeth up their pains. 
4 He counteth the number of the stars; 
he calleth them all by their names. 
5 Great is our Lord, and of great powers 
his uriderstanding is infinite. 
6 Jehovah raiseth up the lowly; 
he humbleth the wicked even to the earth. 
7 Answer Jehovah with thanksgiving, 
sing praise to our God with the harp ; 
8 who covereth the heavens with clouds, 
who prepareth rain for the earth; 
9 who makéth the mountains put forth grass, 
giveth to the beast his fvod, 
to the young ravens which cry. 
10 He delighteth not in the strength of the horse, 
nor hath he pleasure in the legs of men. 
11 Jehovah hath pleasure in them that fear him, 
in them that hope in his mercy. ~ 
12 Praise Jehovah, O Jerusalem; 
praise thy God, O Zion. 
13 For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates ; 
he hath blest thy sons within thee. 
14 It is he that maketh thy borders peace; 
he satisfieth thee with the marrow of the wheat. 
15 He that sendeth his commandment to the earth ; 
swiftly doth his word run. 
16 He that giveth snow like wool; 
___ he scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes. 
17 He that casteth forth his ice like morsels; 
who can stand before his cold ? 
18 He sendeth out his word ana melteth them; 
he causeth his wind to blow, the waters flow. 
19 He maketh known his word to Jacob, 
his statutes and his judgments to Israel. 
20 He hath not done so to any nation; 
and his judgments, they know them not. 
Praise ye JAH. . 


Ver. 10, 1st and 2d members. Horse and foot are meant, the cavalry and inf: 
Ver, 14, Marrow of the wheat. See the remark on Ps, Ixxxi. 16. gs a ner 
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PSALM CXLVIIL 
1 PratseE ye Jan. 
Praise ye Jehovah from the heavens; 
praise him in the heights, 
2 Praise him, all his angels; 
praise him, all his hosts. 
3 Praise him, sun and moon; 
praise him, all ye stars of light. 
4 Praise him, ye ‘heavens of heavens, 
and ye waters that are above the heavens. 
5 Let them praise the name of Jehovah ; 
for he commanded, and they were created ; 
6 and he made them stand forever and ever; 
he set a bound, and they shall not pass over, 
7 ~ Praise Jehovah, from the earth; 
ye sea-monsters, and all deeps; 
8 fire and hail, snow and vapor, 
stormy wind fulfilling his word ; 
9 ye mountains and all hills, 
fruit-trees, and all cedars ; 
10 beasts, and all cattle, 
creeping things, and winged birds; 
11 kings of the earth, and all peoples, 
princes, and all judges of the earth ; 
12 young men, and also maidens, 
old men, with children; 
13 let them praise the name of Jehovah ; 
for exalted is his name alone, 
his majesty is above earth and heaven. 
14 And he raised up a horn for his people, 
a praise for all his saints, 
for the sons of Israel, a people near to him. 
Praise ye JAH. 


Ver. 6, 2d member. Or, He made a decree, and it shall not pase. 


PSALM CXLIX, 


1 Praise ye JAn. 
Sing to Jehovah a new song, 
his praise in the congregation of saints. 
2 Let Israel rejoice in his maker, 
~ the sons of Zion exult in their king. 
3 Let them praise his name in the dance ; 
Let them sing praise to him with timbrel and harp, 
4 For Jehovah hath pleasure in his people ; 
he beautifieth the lowly with salvation. 
5 Let the saints triumph in glory, 
let them sing aloud upon their beds 5 
6 praises of God in their throat, 
and a two-edged sword in their hand ; 
7 to execute vengeance on the heathen, 
punishments on the peoples ; 
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8 to bind their kings with chains, 
and their nobles with fetters of iron; 
9 to execute upon them the judgment written, 
It is an honor for all his saints. 
Praise ye JAH. 


PSALM CL. 


1 Praise ye Jan. 

Praise God in his sanctuary; 

praise him in the expanse of his power. 
2 Praise him for his mighty acts; 

praise him according to his abundant greatness, 
3 Praise him with sound of trumpet ; 

praise him with lute and harp. 
A Praise him with timbrel and dance ; 

praise him with strings and pipe. 
5 Praise him on the loud Cea 15 

._ praise him on cymbals of lofty sound, 
6 Let all breath praise Jaq. 
Praise ye JAH, 
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